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C/ATHOLic  Epistles:  a  name  given  to. 
seven  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  be- 
cause written  to  Christians  in  general,  and 
not  to  believers  of  some  particular  place. 
They  are,  one  of  James,  two  of  Feter, 
three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude. 

Catholicism.  (See  Roman  Catholic 
CkurcL) 

Catiline,  Lucius  Sergius,  was  just 
entering  on  the  age  of  manhood  wnen 
Rome  became  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  Ma- 
rina and  Sylla.  Of  patrician  birth,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  had  some  share  in  his  success,  and 
still  more  in  his  proscriptions.  Murder, 
rapine  and  conflagration  were  the  first 
deeds  and  pleasures  of  his  vou^.  His 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  disorder- 
ed republic  became  important  He  ap- 
pears to  have  served  in  the  army  witiii 
reputaticEn.  He  was  peculiarly  danger- 
ous and  formidable,  as  his  power  of 
disedmulation  enabled  him  to  throw  a 
veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  lus  art, 
that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  youdi,  he  gained  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  severe  Cat- 
ulus.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive 
the  good,  to  mtimidate  the  weak,  and  to 
ioBjpvce  his  own  boldness  into  his  deprav- 
ed associates,  he  evaded  two  accusations 
brou^t  agamst  him  by  Clodius,  for  crim- 
inid  intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for 
nxmstrous  extortions,  of  which  he  had 
been  guihy  while  proconsul  in  Africa. 
He  was  suspected,  also,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  first  wife  and  his  son.  A  con- 
federacy of  many  young  men  of  high  l^rth 
and  daring  diaracter,  who  saw  no  oUier 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from 
their  enormous  debts,  than  by  obtaining 
die  highest  offices  of  the  state,  having 
been  formed,  Catiline  was  placed  at  their 
head.    This  eminence  he  owed  chiefly 


to  his  connexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe 
the  towns  near  Borne,  and  even  Rome 
Itself.  At  the  same  time,  he  numbered 
among  his  adherents  not  only  the  wonrt 
and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but 
also  many  of  the  patriciaiis,  and  men  of 
consular  rank.  'Eyerr  thing  favored  his 
audacious  scheme,  rompey  was  pursu- 
ing the  victories  which  I^uculliis  had  pre- 
pared for  him ;  and  the  latter  was  but  a 
feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots  in  the 
senate,  who  wished  him,  out  in  vain,  to 
put  himself  at  their  head.  Crassus^  who 
had  delivered  Italy  f]X)m  the  gladiators, 
was  now  striving,  with  mad  eagerness, 
after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of 
OT>po6ing,  countenanced  the  growing  in- 
mience  of  Catifine,  as  a  means  of  his 
own  aggrandizement  Ceesar,  who  was 
laboring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius, 
spared  Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  en- 
couraged  him.  Only  two  Ronians  re- 
main^ determined  to  uphold  their  faUing 
country — Cato  and  Cicero;  the  latter  of 
whom  alone  possessed  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  task.  The  conspirators 
were  now  planning  the  elevation  of  Cati- 
line and  one  of  ms  accomplices  to  the 
consulship.  When  this  was  eflected,  they 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public 
treasures  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  especially 
by  means  of  proscription.  It  is  not  prob. 
able,  however,  that  Catiline  had  promis- 
ed them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plun- 
dering Rome.  Cicero  had  tne  courage 
to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulship,  in 
spite  of  the  impending  danger,  of^  the 
extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware. 
Neither  insults,  nor  threats^  nor  even  ri- 
ots and  attempts  to  assassmate  him,  de- 
terred him  from  his  puipose ;  and,  being 
supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gained 
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his  election,  K  C.  65.  All  that  the  party 
of  Catiline  could  accomplish  was  the 
election  of  Caius  Antony,  one  of  their 
accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline 
of  the  hope  of  gaining  the  consulship  the 
following  year.  For  this  purpose,  he  ro- 
douhled  the  measures  of  terror,  by  which 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most 
important  members  of  jiis  conspiracy. 
Antony  had  been  prevailed  upon  or  com- 
pelled by  Cicero  to  remain  neutral.  C»- 
sar  and  Crassus  had  resolved  to  do  the 
same.  Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain. 
Italy,  however,  was  destitute  of  troops. 
The  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited  the 
signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was 
now  given  by  Catiline.  The  centuri- 
on Manlius  appeared  among  them,  and 
formed  a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero  was 
on  the  watch :  a  fortunate  accident  dis- 
closed to  him  the  counscbof  the  conspir- 
ators. One  of  them,  Curius,  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  a  woman  of  doubtful 
reputation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  had  ac- 
quainted her  with  their  plans.  Through 
this  woman,  Cicero  learnt  that  two 
knights  had  undertaken  to  assassinate 
him  at  his  house.  On  tlie  day  which 
they  had  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their 
plan,  they  found  the  doors  barred  and 
guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to  make 
public  the  curcumstances  of  a  conspiracy, 
the  progress  and  resources  of  which  he 
wished  first  to  ascertain.  He  contented 
himself  with  warning  his  fellow-citizens, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrection  of  Man- 
Fius  was  made  known,  he  procured  the 
passage  of  the  celebrated  decree,  that  '*  the 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
received  no  detriment"  It  w^as  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command,  both 
in  and  out  of  Rome ;  still  more  difficult 
would  it  be  to  prove  his  guilt  before  those 
who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or,  at 
least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his 

Elans  to  serve  tlicir  own  interest  He 
ad  to  choose  between  two  evils — a  revo- 
lution within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 
E referred  the  latter.  Catiline  had  the 
oldness  to  take  liis  seat  in  the  senate, 
known  as  he  was  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
Roman  state.  Cicero  then  rose  and 
delivered  that  bold  oration  against  him, 
which  was  the  means  of  saving  Rome,  by 
driving  Catiline  from  tlie  city.  The  con- 
spirators who  remained,  Lentulus  Sura, 
Cethegus,  and  other  infamous  senators, 
engaged  to  head  the  insurrection  in  Rome 


as  soon  as  Catiline  appeared  at  the  gates. 
According  to  Cicero  and  Sallust,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
the  city  on  fii^e,  and  massacre  the  inhab- 
itants. At  any  rate,  these  horrid  conse- 
quences might  have  easily  followed  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without 
any  previous  resolution.  Lentulus,  Ce- 
thegus, and  the  other  conspirators,  in  tho 
meanwhile,  were  canying  on  their  crimi- 
nal plots.  Tliey  applied  to  the  ambasw 
dors  of  the  Allobroges  to  transfer  the 
war  to  the  fit)ntiers  of  Italy  itself.  These, 
however,  revealed  the  plot,  and  their  dis- 
closures led  to  others  still  more  impor- 
tant The  correspondence  of  the  con- 
spirators with  their  leader  was  intercepted. 
The  senate  had  now  a  notorious  crime  to 
punish.  As  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  observ- 
ance of  forms  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  conspirators,  the  laws  relating  thereto 
were  disregarded,  as  had  been  done  in 
former  instances  of  less  pressing  danger. 
Ceesar  spoke  against  immediate  execu- 
tion, but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.  Five 
of  Uie  conspirators  wei*e  put  to  d^ath. 
Caius  Antonius  was  then  appointfxi  to 
march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  thu  pre- 
text of  ill  health,  gave  the  command  to 
his  heutenant  Petreius.  He  succeeded 
in  enclosing  Catiluie,  who,  seeing  no  way 
of  escape,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand. 
His  followers  imitated  his  example.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  bitter  desperation. 
The  insurgents  all  fell  on  the  spot  which 
their  leader  had  assigned  them,  and  Cati- 
line at  tlieir  head,  at  Pistoia,  in  Etruria,  5th 
Jan.,  B.  C.  62.  The  history  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust 

Catinat,  Nicholas,  marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Paris,  1637,  quitted  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  for  tliat  of  arms,  after  los- 
ing a  cause  by  a  decision  which  appeared 
to  him  evidently  unjust  He  entered  the 
cavalry,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis 
XIV,  at  the  storming  of  Lille  (1667),  and 
was  promoted.  By  a  number  of  splendid 
deeds,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  the  great  Cond6,  particularly  by, 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Senef.  He 
was  sent  as  lieutenant-general  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  gained  tlie  batdes  of  Btaf 
fardo  (Aug.  16,  1690)  and  of  Marsaglia 
(Oct  4, 1^3),  occupied  Savoy  and  part 
of  Piedmont,  and  was  made  marshal  in 
1693.  In  the  conquered  countries,  his 
humanity  and  mildness  often  led  him  to 
spare  the  vanquished,  contrary  to  the 
express  commands  of  Lou  vois.  In  Flan- 
ders, he  displayed  the  same  activity,  and 
took  Ath,  in  1697.    In  1701,  he  received 
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the  command  of  the  anny  of  Italy  against 
pcince  £u^iie ;  but  he  was  straitened  by 
the  orders  of  his  court,  and  was  destitute 
of  money  and  proYisionSi  while  Eugene 
was  aito^red  to  act  with  foil  liberty.    July 
^h,  fae  ^v^as  defeated  at  Caipi.    Equally 
unfortiixiate    was   the   battle  of  Chian, 
where  Villeroi  had  the  chief  command. 
It  was    here,  while  rallying  his  troops, 
after   an    nnsaccessfol   charge,  that   ne 
replied  to  an  officer  who  represented  to 
him  that  death  was  inevitable  in  such  an 
eDcoimter,  "  True,  death  is  before  us,  but 
shame  behind."    In  spite  of  his  repre- 
sentations, the  French  court  would  not 
believe  the  disasters  in  Savoy  to  be  owing 
to  the  perfidy  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
CannatwBs<&9graced  He  bore  his  raisfbr- 
tone  with  calmness,  and  died  at  St.  Gra- 
tien,  in  1712L    He  was  a  true  philosopher, 
religious    nvithout   austerity,   a   courtier 
without  intiigue,  disinterested  and  gener- 
oiB  when  m  fiivor,  and  cheerful  in  dis- 
grace.   From   his  unalterable  calmness 
and  consideration,  his  soldiers  called  him 
UPiredelaPenaie. 

Cato  die  Censor  (Marcus  Porcius),  sur- 
named  Priacus,  also  Scmiens  and  Mc^or 
(the  Wise  and  the  Elder),  bom  232  B.  C, 
at  ToBeulum,  inherited  from  his  fiither,  a 
I^eheian,  a  small  estate,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hands.    He  was  a  youth  at  the  time 
of  Hannibal's    invasion   of  Italy.     He 
served  bis  first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  17, 
under  Fabius  Maximus,  when  he  besieged 
Capua.   Five  years  after,  he  fought  under 
&e  same  commander  at  the  siege  of  Ta- 
rentnm.    After  the  capture  of  this  city, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythago- 
nan  Nearchus,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
sabfone  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  with 
which,  in  practice,  he  was  already  con- 
versant.   After  the  war  was  ended,  Cato 
netumed  to  his  &rm.    As  he  was  versed 
in  the  laws,  and  a  fluent  speaker,  he  went, 
at  day-break,  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
where  he  acted  as  counsellor  and  advo- 
cate to  those  who  applied  to  him.    Vale- 
rius Fiaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, who  had  an  estate  in  the  vicinity, 
observed  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the 
youth,  conceived  an  afiection  for  him,  and 
persuaded  him  to  remove  to  Rome,  where 
he  promised  to  assist  him  with  his  in- 
fluence and  patronage.    A  few  rich  and 
hi^-bon^faimHee  tlien  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  republic    Cato  was  poor  and  un- 
known, but  his  eloquence,  which  some 
coB^»red  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter, soon  drew  the  public  attention  to 
1* 


him.  In  eooit^  and  in  the  popular  as- 
semblies, he  answered  to  the  fine  defini- 
tion which  he  himself  gave  of  an  orator, 
and  vrbich  Quinctilian  has  preserved  to 
us;  *^a  virtuous  man  skilled  in  the  art  of 
speaking  well."  At  the  age  of  30,  he 
went  as  militaiy  tribune  to  Sicily.  In  the 
following  year^  he  was  questor,  at  which 
period  there  commenced,  between  him 
and  Scipio,  a  rivalry  and  hatred,  which 
lasted  till  death.  Cato,  who  had  returned 
to  Rome,  accused  Scipio  of  extravagance ; 
and,  though  his  rival  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge,  this  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  pub- 
he  gained  Cato  a  great  influence  over  the 
people.  Five  years  after,  having  been 
already  edile,  he  was  chosen  pretor,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia.  His 
strict  moderation,  integrity  and  love  of 
justice  were  here  still  naore  strongly  dis- 
played than  in  Rome.  On  this  Island,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet 
Ennius,  of  whom  he  learnt  Greek,  and 
whom  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his 
return.  He  was  finallv  made  consul,  193 
B.  C,  with  his  friend  Valerius  Fiaccus 
ft>r  his  coUeaffue.  He  opposed,  with  aU  his 
power,  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  law, 
pissed  in  the  pressing  times  of  tne  second 
Punic  war,  fi)rbidding  the  Roman  women 
to  wear  more  than  huf  an  ounce  of  gold, 
to  dress  in  garments  of  various  colors,  or 
to  wear  other  ornaments;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  tlie 
tribune  Valerius,  and  the  urgent  importu- 
nities of  the  women.  Soon  after,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  His  first  act  was  to  send  back 
to  Rome  the  supplies  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  army,  declaring  that  the 
war  ought  Xf>  support  the  sokhers.  He 
gained  several  victories  with  a  newly- 
raised  army,  reduced  the  province  to  sub- 
mission, and  returned  to  Italy,  where  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  descend^  from  his  tri- 
umphal car,  when  he  put  oft*  the  toga  of 
the  consul,  arrayed  himself  in  the  sol- 
dier's habit,  and  followed  Sempronius  to 
Thrace.  He  afterwards  put  himself  un- 
der the  command  of  the  consul  Manius 
Acilius,  to  fight  against  Antiocbus,  and  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Thessaly.  By  a  bold 
march,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Callidromus,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
thus  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He 
brought  the  inteltigence  of  this  victory  tc 
Rome,  189  B.  C.  Seven  years  after,  he 
obtained,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  faction 
opposed  to  him,  the  most  honorable,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  feared,  of  all 
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the  mamtracwB  of  Rome,  tlie  oessorsbip. 
He  had  not  oanvaaaed  for  the  office,  but 
had  only  expreased  his  willingDess  to  fill 
it.  In  oompliaiice  with  his  wishes,  Vale- 
rius Flaocos  was  chosen  his  colleague, 
as  the  only  person  qualified  to  assist  him 
in  correcting  the  public  disorders,  and  re- 
storing the  ancient  purity  of  morals.  He 
fulfilled  this  trust  with  inflexible  ricor; 
and,  though  his  measures  caused  him 
some  obloquy  and  opposition,  thev  met, 
in  the  end,  with  the  highest  applause; 
and,  when  he  resigned  Us  office,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  wiih  on 
honorable  inscription.  He  appears  to 
have  been  quite  mdiflerent  to  the  honor ; 
and  when,  before  this,  some  one  express- 
ed his  wonder  that  no  statue  had  been 
erected  to  him,  he  answered,  *'  I  would 
rather  have  it  asked  why  no  image  has 
been  erected  to  Cato  than  why  one  has." 
Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-complacency. 
**  Is  he  a  Cato,  then  ?"  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  say,  when  he  would  excuse  the  er- 
rors of  another.  Gate's  political  li&  was 
a  continued  war&re.  He  was  contiuuaUv 
accusing,  and  was  himself  accused  with 
animosity,  but  was  always  acquitted.  His 
last  public  conmiission  was  an  embassy 
to  Carthage,  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  king  Massinissa. 
It  is  said  that  this  journey  was  the  origin- 
al cause  of  the  destruction  of  Cartilage ; 
for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the  rapid 
recovery  of  this  city  from  its  losses,  that 
he  ever  aAer  ended  every  speech  of  his 
with  the  well-known  words,  ^Prmtarea 
censto^  Carthaginem  esse  ddendaaC^  (I  am 
dso  of  opinion  that  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed). He  died  a  year  after  his  return 
(147  B.  C),  85  yeaiB  okL  Cato,  who  was 
so  fiaigal  of  the  nuhhc  revenues,  was  not 
indifferent  to  ricnes.  He  was  rigorously 
severe  towards  his  slaves,  and  conudered 
them  quite  in  the  light  ^  property.  He 
made  every  exertion  to  promote  and  im- 
prove apiculture.  In  his  old  affe,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  company  of  his  firiends 
and  the  {Measures  of  the  ti^le.  To  this 
the  verses  of  Horace  allude — 

Narrabir  et  prisci  Catonis 
Sttpe  mero  caloisie  virtos. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by 
each  of  his  wives.  His  conduct  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  fiither  was  equally  exemplary. 
He  composed  a  multitude  of  works,  of 
which  the  only  one  extant  is  that  De  Rt 
RustiecL  Those  of  which  the  loss  is  most 
to  be  regretted  are  his  orations,  which 
Cicero  mentions  in  terms  of  the  highest 
enoomiuoEi,  and  his  history  of  the  origin 


of  the  Roman  people,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  by  the  old  historians. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  (called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  firom  the  censor,  his   great 
grandfather,    Cato  of  Utica,    the    place 
of  his  death),  was  bom  93  B.  C^  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  parents,  was  brought 
up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Livius  Dru- 
sus.    He  early  discovered  great  maturity 
of  judgment  and  firmness  of  character. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that,  in  his  14th  year, 
when  he  saw  the  heads  of  several  pro- 
scribed persons  in  tlie  house  of  Sylla,  by 
whose  orders  they  had  been  murdered, 
he  demanded  a  sword  of  his  teacher,  to 
stab  the  tyrant,  and  firee  his  country  from 
servitude.     With   his    brother    by    the 
mother's  side,  Ciepio,  he  lived  in  the  ten- 
derest  fiiendship.  Cato  was  chosen  jiriest 
of  Apollo.    He  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre,  and  ever 
remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.    His  first  appearance 
in  public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  wished  to  pull  down  a  basil' 
tea  erected  by  tlie  censor  Cato,  which  was 
in  their  way.    On  this  occasion,  he  dis- 
played that  powerfid  eloquence,  which 
afi^erwards  rendered  him  so  formidable, 
and  won  the  cause.    He  served  his  first 
campaign   as  a  volunteer  in    the    war 
against  Spartacus,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  highly,  that  the  pretor    Gellius 
awarded  him  a  prize,  which  he  refused. 
He  was  sent  as  militaiy  tribune  to  Mace 
donia.    When  the  term  of  his  ofiice  had 
expired,  he  travelled  into  Asia,  and  car- 
ried the  Stoic  Athenodonis  with  him  to 
Rome.    He  was  next  made  questor,  and 
executed  his  difficult  trust  with  the  strict- 
est integrity,  while  he  had  the  spirit  to 
prosecute  the  public  officers  for  their  acts 
of  extortion  and  violence.    His  conduct 
gained  him  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  Romans,  so  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his 
questorship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house 
m  the  whole  assemMy  of  the  people. 
The  &me  of  his  virtue  spread  far  ami 
wide.    In  the  games  of  Flora,  the  dancers 
were  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  gm*- 
ments  as  long  as  Cato  was  present.    The 
troubles  of  the  state  did  not  permit  liim 
to  remain  in  seclusion.    The  example  of 
Sylla,  in  usurping  supreme  power,  wa^ 
followed  by  many  amoitious  men,  wJioso 
mutual  dissensions  were  all  |bat  saved 
the  tottering  constitution  fipom  immediate 
ruin.    Crassus  hoped  to   purchase   the 
sovereignty  with  his  gold;  Pompey  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  voluntarily  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  and  Csssar,  superior  to 
both  in  talent,  united  himself  to  both^  aoV 
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Doftde  118B  of  the  ^maldi  of  tke  one,  ind 
cbe  rBpotation  of  the  other,  to  attain  his 
own  objects.  At  the  head  of  the  senate, 
the  sole  prop  of  the  xepuMic,  stood  Calu- 
lusy  Cicero  and  Cato.  LucuUus,  who 
Bbood  Teiy  high  in  the  &Tor  of  tibe  anny, 
vhich  he  had  so  victorionsly  oomnMindea, 
mii^  alone  have  upheld  the  senate,  had 
he  not  been  more  desirous  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  than  to  devote  himself  to  the  care 
of  the  commonwealth.  Cato,  keeling 
aloof  jfrom  all  paities,  served  the  common- 
wealth with  sagacity  and  courage ;  but  he 
often  injured  the  cause,  which  he  was 
tiyjng  to  benefit,  by  the  inflexibility  of  lus 
character.  He  was  on  the  way  to  his 
estate,  when  he  met  Metellus  Nepos,who 
was  travelling  to  Rome  to  canvass  for  the 
tiibune^p.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous man,  Cato  returned  immediatelv, 
stood  candidato  for  the  office  himseu^ 
and  was  chosen,  together  with  MetoUua 
About  this  time,  thd  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line broke  out  Cato  supported,  with  all 
his  power,  the  consul  Cicero,  first  gave 
him  publicly  the  name  of  father  of  his 
couniny  and  urged,  in  a  fine  speech  pre- 
served by  SaHust,  the  rigorous  pumrii- 
ment  of  the  traitors.  He  opposed  the 
proposicion  of  Metelhis  Nepos  to  recall 
rompey  fix>m  Asia,  and  give  him  the 
command  aninst  CatUine,  ^id  came  near 
losmg  his  life  in  a  riot  excited  against  him 
on  this  accoont  by  his-  colleague  and 
CflMar.  After  the  return  of  Pompey,  he 
fiiistnited  many  of  his  ambitious  plans, 
and  fiist  predicted  the  consequences  of 
his  union  wldi  Crassus  and  Cnsar.  He 
afterwBids  opposed,  but  in  vain,  the  di- 
vnon  of  lands  in  Campania.  CsBsar  at 
that  time  abused  his  power  so  much  as 
to  send  Cato  to  prison,  but  was  constrain- 
ed, by  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  to  set 
him  at  lH>em.  The  triumvirate,  in  order 
to  remove  aim  to  a  distance,  had  him 
sent  to  Cyprus,  to  depose  king  Ptolemy, 
under  some  frivolous  pretext  He  was 
oompeDed  to  obey,  and  executed  his  com- 
misBion  with  so  much  address  that  he  en- 
riched the  treasiuy  with  a  lar^  sum 
than  had  ever  been  deposited  in  it  by  any 
private  man.  in  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
tinoed  bis  oppositbn  to  the  triumvirate. 
Endeavoring  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Tribonian  kw,  which  invested  Cras- 
SUB  widi  an  ezlraordinaiy  power,  he  was 
a  Bscond  tnne  airssted ;  but  the  people 
foUowed  him  hi  a  body  to  the  pris<m,and 
Us  enemies  were  compelled  to  release 
han.  Bemg  afterwards  made  pretor,  he 
canried  into  execution  a  law  agstost  brib- 
ei7,that  displeased  all  paitie&    After  the 


death  of  Cmbsos,  the  <»vil  commotionB 
increased,  and  Cato,  as  the  only  means  of 
meventinff  greater  evib,  proposed  thai 
Pompey  should  be  made  sole  consul,  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted.  The  year  fbUowing, 
Cato  k>8t  the  ocmsulship  by  refiising  to 
take  the  steps  necessarv  for  obtaining  it 
At  this  time  the  civil  war  broke  out 
Cato,  then  propretor  in  SicUy,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Curio  with  three  of  Caesar's  le- 
gions, departed  fbr  the  camp  of  Pomp^, 
at  Dyrrachium.  He  had  still  been  m 
hopes  to  prevent  the  war  by  negotiation ; 
and  when  it  broke  out,  he  put  on  mourn- 
ing in  token  of  his  gnef  Pompey,  hav- 
ing been  victorious  at  Dyrrachium,  left 
Cato  behind  to  guard  the  military  chest 
and  miurazine,  while  he  pushed  after  his 
rival.  For  tlus  reason,  Cato  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  after 
which  he  sailed  over  with  his  troops  to 
Cyrene,  in  Afiica.  Here  he  learned  that 
Pompey's  ftther-in-law,  Scipio,  had  cone 
to  Juba,  king  of  Maaritania,  where  varus 
had  collected  a  considerable  force.  Cato 
immediately  set  off  to  join  him,  and,  af- 
ter undergoinff  huneer,  thirst  and  every 
hardship,  reached  utica,  where  the  two 
armies  efiected  a  junction.  The  soldiers 
wished  him  to  be  their  general,  but  he 
gave  this  office  to  Scipio,  and  took  the 
command  in  Utica,  while  Scipio  and  La- 
bienus  saHied  out  against  Ceesar.  Cato 
bod  advised  them  to  protract  the  war, 
but  they  ventured  an  engagement,  in 
which  they  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
Africa  submitted  to  the  victor.  Cato  had 
at  first  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last,  with  the  senators  in  the  place ; 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  tiiis  plan, 
and  dismissed  all  who  wished  to  leave 
him.  His  resolution  was  taken.  On  the 
evening  before  the  day  which  he  had  fix- 
ed upon  for  executing  it,  he  took  a  tran- 
(jnil  meal,  and  discussed  various  philo- 
sophical subjects.  He  then  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  read  the  Phado  of  Plato. 
Anticipating  his  intenticms,  his  friends 
had  taken  away  his  sword.  On  findins 
that  it  was  ^ne,  he  called  his  slav^  ana 
demanded  it  with  apparent  equanimitv ; 
but  when  they  still  delayed  to  bring  it,  he 
struck  one  of  the  slaves,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  pacify  him.  His  son  and. 
his  jGnenob  came  with  tears,  and  besouffht 
him  to  refinun  firom  his  purpose.  At  first 
he  reproached  his  son  ft>r  disobedience, 
tiien  calmly  advised  those  present  to  sub- 
mit to  CsBsar,  and  difionissed  all  but  the 
philosophers  Demetrius  and  ApoUonius, 
whom  ne  asked  if  they  knew  any  way  by 
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which  he  could  continue  to  live  without 
being  false  to  his  principles.  Thej  were 
silent,  and  left  him,  weeping.  lie  then 
received  his  sword  joyfully,  again  read 
Phmdoy  slept  awhile,  and,  on  awaking, 
sent  to  the  port  to  inquire  if  lus  firiends 
had  departed.  He  heard,  with  a  sigh, 
that  the  sea  was  tempestuous.  He  ^bd 
again  sunk  into  slumber,  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  the  sea  was  calm,  and 
that  all  was  tranquil  in  the  harbor.  He 
appeared  satisfied,  end  was  scarcely  alone 
when  he  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword. 
The  people  rushed  in,  and  tookadvan^ 
tage  of  a  swoon,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
to  bind  up  his  wounds ;  but,  on  cominff 
to  himself,  he  tore  off  the  bandages,  and 
expired  (44  B.  C).  The  Uticans  buried 
him  honorably,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
him.  But  CflBsar,  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  death,  exclaimed,  ^  I  grudge 
thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  honor  of  sparing  thy  life.  The 
truly  Roman  virtue  of  Cato  has  been  cel- 
ebrated by  Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia^  in  a 
truly  Roman  style,  with  the  words 

Victriz  causa  diis  placoit,  sed  victa  Catont. 

Catoptrics  (fit>m  xdnnrpw^  a  mirror) ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  reflected  light 
(See  Optica.) 

Cats,  James ;  bom  in  1577,  at  Brou- 
wershaven,  in  Zealand ;  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Dutch  language  and  poetnr.  He 
studied  at  Leyden  and  Orleans.  In  1627 
and  1631,  he  was  ambassador  to  England, 
and  afterwards  grand  pensioner  of  Hol- 
land. His  poetry  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  nm^etij  richness  of  imagina- 
tion, and  winning  though  unpretending 
morality.  His  works  consist  of^allegories, 
according  to  the  taste  of  his  times,  poems 
on  the  cuflerent  ages  and  situations  of 
life,  idyls,  &c.    He  died  in  1660. 

CArs-EYE.    (See  Asteria  and  Quarfz.J 

Catskill  Mountains;  a  range  or 
mountains  in  New  York,  much  the  high- 
est in  the  state.  They  extend  along  to 
the  west  of  the  Hudson,  from  which 
their  base  is,  at  the  nearest  point,  eight 
miles  distant  The  principal  summits 
are  in  Greene  county.  The  two  most 
elevated  peaks  are  Round  Top  and  High 
Peak.  The  former,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  captain  Partridge,  is 
3804  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water ; 
and  the  latter,  3718  feet.  The  Catskill 
mountains  present  scenery  of  singular 
beauty  and  grandeur,  and  have  become  a 
noted  resort  of  travellers  during  the  sum- 
mer. On  a  level  tract  of  about  7  acres, 
ealied  Ptne  Orchard,  elevated  2214  feet 


above  the  level  of  tide  water,  a  large  and 
commodious  house  has  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  It  is 
situated  directly  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  commands  an  enchant- 
ing view  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson,  embracing  a  tract  about  100 
miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  This 
place,  which  is  12  miles  from  the  town 
of  Catskill,  ]a  approached  by  a  good  turn- 
pike road,  which  winds  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Two  miles  west  of  Pine 
Orchard  are  the  fine  cascades  of  tlie 
Kaaterakill,  a  stream  which  is  supplied 
by  two  small  lakes  situated  high  m  the 
mountains.  The  upper  fall  is  175  feet  in 
height ;  and  a  few  rods  below  is  the  other, 
of  80  feet,  both  perpendicular.  The 
stream  passes  into  a  deep  and  very  pic- 
turesque ravine,  which  is  bordered  by 
mountains  rising  abrupdy  1000  or  1500 
feet 

Catsup.    (See  Ketchi^.) 

Cattaro  ;  a  seaport  in  Dalmatia,  capi- 
tal of  a  curcle  of  the  same  name  (formerly 
called  Venetian  ,^SU>ania\  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro  (hocckt  di  CaUaro\  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Adriatic ;  25  miles  W. 
N.  W.  Scutari,  30  S.  S.  £.  Ragusa ;  Ion. 
18«  58^  E.;  lat  42^  17'  N.;  population, 
2500.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  17  Catholic  churches  and  chap- 
els, 1  Greek  church,  and  an  hospital.  It 
has  a  remarkable  harbor,  one  of  the  most 
secure  in  Europe,  being  defended  by  a 
casde  and  strong  battiements,  and  en- 
closed with  rocks  of  such  height,  that  the 
sun  is  seen  in  winter  only  a  few  hours  in 
the  day.  Population  of  the  circle,  31,570 , 
square  miles,  296. 

Catteoat  ;  a  lai^  gulf  of  the  North 
sea,  between  North  Jutland  to  the  W., 
Norwav  to  the  E.,  and  the  Danish  islands 
of  Zealand,  Funen,  &c.  to  the  S. ;  about 
120  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  between  60 
and  70  from  E.  to  W.  The  adverse 
winds  which  often  prevail  here  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  The  Cattegat 
is  noted  for  its  herring  fishery.  It  con- 
tains the  islands  Samsoe,  Anhok,  Lessoe 
and  Hertzholm. 

Catti  ;  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
valiant  German  tribes.  They  inhabited 
what  is  now  Heasey  also  part  of  Franoonia 
and  WcHStphalia.  They  carried  on  bloody 
wars  with  the  Hermunduri  and  Cherusci. 
In  the  time  of  Cessar,  they  dweh  on  the 
Lahn,and  opposed  him  with  efifect  Dru- 
8U8  defeated  without  reducing  them.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  they  made 
incursions  into  Germany  and  Thrace,  but 
were  afterwards  defeated  by  Didius  Juli- 
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anus.  In  393^  they  made  their  last  ap- 
pearance in  iustory  in  union  with  the 
Franks.  According  to  Ciesar,  their  terri- 
tOTj  was  divided  into  100  districts,  each 
of  which  was  obliged  to  send  annually 
1000  men  into  the  neld,  whose  place  was 
supplied  the  following  year  by  those  who 
bad  before  remained  at  home  to  cultivate 
the  ground.  Their  food  was  milk,  cheese 
and  game ;  their  dress,  the  skins  of  ani- 
mala.  Their  limited  princes,  who  gov- 
erned in  connexion  with  a  diet,  annually 
distributed  the  lands  among  the  femilies. 
(dee  Germania.) 

Catullus,  Uaius  Valerius,  a  femous 
Roman  poet,  bom,  B.  C.  86,  at  Verona 
(according  to  some,  at  Sirmium,  a  small 
town  on  a  peoinsula  of  lake  Benacus, 
now  logo  di  Gafia\  of  rich  and  respect- 
able parents,  went,  in  his  youth,  to  Rome, 
where  his  accomplishments  soon    won 
him  the  &vor  of  those  who  adorned  that 
i^ilendid  era.    He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
of  Plancns,  Cinna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos ; 
to  the  last  he  subsequently  dedicated  the 
collection  of  his  poems.    This  collection 
is  not  of  great  extent,  but  shows  what  he 
was  capable  of  doinff  in  several  kinds  of 
poetjT,  had  he  preferred  a  steady  course 
of  study  to  pleasure  and  travelling.  Prob- 
ably a  port  of  his  poems  have  not  come 
down  to  us.    Of  the  merit  of  his  produc- 
tions^ there  has  been  but  one  opinion 
among  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems. 
Tibulms  and  Ovid  eulogize  him;  and 
Alartial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  grants  to 
him  alone  a  superiority  over  himself.    In 
sportive  compoation    and  in  epigrams, 
when  he  keeps  within  the  proper  limits 
of  that  f^pecies  of  poetry,  he  is  a  modeL 
He  succeeded,  fJso,  in  heroic  verse,  as  in 
his  beautiful  episode  of  Ariadne,  which 
appears  to  have  inspired  the  poet  who 
afterwards  sung  of  bido..   He  was  the 
fijst  of  the  Romans  who  successfiiUy  im- 
itated the  Greek  lyric  poetry.    The  four 
odes  of  his  that  remam  to  us  make  us 
&el  a  lively  regret  for  the  loss  of  the 
others.    A  weighty  objection,  however, 
against  most  of  his  writings,  is  their  li- 
centiousness and  indelicacy.    The  com- 
mon opinion  is,  that  he  died  57  B.  C,  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  ^;e.    Scaliger  main- 
tains, but  without  sumcient  proof,  that  he 
died  in  his  71st  year.    The  edition  of  his 
works  by  Volpius  (Padua,  1737),  and  that 
of  D6ring  (Leipsic,  1788^90,  3  vols.)» 
deserve  honorable  mention.    His  poems 
are  usually  published  with  those  of  Ti- 
ba&Qs  and  Aopertius. 

CikUBui.,  or  Cabui..  (See  ^ghamstanJ) 
Caccasus;  a  chain  of  mountains  in 


Western  Asia,  extending  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  occupying  the  isthmus 
(containing  127,140  square  miles|  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.    The  lengtli 
is  computed  at  644  miles ;  the  breadth  is 
various;  from  Mosdok  to  Tiflis  it  may 
be  estimated  at  184  miles.      Torrents, 
precipices   and    avalanches   render   tlie 
mountains  almost  impassable.    The  Cau- 
casus is  divided  into  two  pamllei  chains. 
The  central  ridge,  from  which  the  moun- 
tains faU  off  on  each  side,  consists  of  vari- 
ous sorts  of  granite.    The  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  are  mostly 
barren ;  the  lower  parts  are  clotlied  with 
thick  forests.    On  the  western  declivity  is 
the  Elburs,  which  a  Russian  measure- 
ment makes  16,700  feet  high.    The  Casi- 
beg  is  17,388  feet  high.    The  most  ele- 
vated summit  (the  Snowy  mountain)  is 
on  the  eastern  side,  west  of  the  Cuban. 
It  was  first  ascended   by  a  European 
traveller  in  1810.    It  is  also  called  Schak" 
dash  (King's  mountain]  and  Schah-Elimrs; 
E&urs  being  the  common  name  of  all  the 
high,  conical  summits  rising  from  the 
chain  of  the  Caucasus.     The  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  on  these  mountains  is 
1890  feet  higher  than  on  the  Alpine  re- 
gions of  Savoy  and  Switzerland.    Two 
of  the  passes,  or  gates,  as  they  are  often 
called,  are   remai'kable — the    Caucasian 
pass  and  the  Albanian  or  Caspian  pass. 
Most  of  the  rivers,  which  take  their  rise 
in  the  Caucasus,  flow  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection to  the  Caspian  sea,  or  in  a  wester- 
ly course  to  the  Black  sea.    On  the  north- 
em  declivity,  the  Terek  flows  easterly 
into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Cuban  westerly 
into  the  Black  sea :  beyond  these  rivers, 
the  mountainous  chain  sinks  down,  by 
degrees,  to  the  sandy  plains  in  the  south 
of  Russia.    On  the  southern  declivity, 
the  Kur  flows  easterly  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Rioni  (called  by  the  ancients  the 
Phasis)  westerly  into  the  Black  sea :  be 
yond  tnese  rivers  rise  the  mountains  of 
Turkish   and    Persian  Armenia,  which 
connect   the  Caucasus  with   the  other 
chains  of  Western  Asia.    The  highest 
ridge  of  the  Caucasian  chain  is  rugged 
and  barren,  but  the  southern  declivity  is 
extremely  firuitful.    The  whole  surface  of 
the  country  abounds  in  forests  and  foun- 
tains, orchards  and  vineyards,  cornfields 
and  pastures,  in  rich  alternation.    Grapes 
and  various  kinds  of  fleshy  fruits,  chest- 
nuts and  figs,  ^w  spontaneously.    Grain 
of  every  description,  rice,  cotton  and  hemp 
flourish  abundantly.    But  agriculture  is 
much  neglected ;  partly  owing  to  the  in 
dolence  of  the  mhabitantB,  and  partly  tti 
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'their  want  of  numbers  and  of  securitv,  as 
Uie  people  of  the  mountains,  particularly 
the  Lesgbians,  in  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions, lob  the  cultivators  of  the  miits  of 
their  industry,  and  carry  off  the  men  fi>r 
slaves.  There  are  multitudes  of  wild  an- 
imals of  every  description  here.  The 
pheasant  is  a  native.  The  mineral  king-  - 
dom  is  full  of  the  richest  treasures,  which 
are  nearly  untouched.  Mineral  waters 
abound,  and  there  are  fountains  of  petro- 
leum and  naphtha  in  many  districts.  Some 
fountains  throw  up  a  slime  with  the  pe- 
troleum, which,  Dein^  deposited,  forms 
hills,  styled  by  the  natives  £frotrtnp  moun- 
iaina.  The  medicinal  batns  of  Uaucasia 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  the 
baths  of  Alexander,  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  small  tribes  of  various  origin  and 
language — Georgians,  Abassians,  Lesgbi- 
ans, Oasetes,  Circassians,  Taschkents, 
Khists,  Ingooshes,  Charabulaks,  Tshet- 
shenzes,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Jews,  and, 
in  some  regions,  wandering  Aiabs.  Some 
of  them  are  Greek  and  Aimenian  Chris- 
tians ;  others  are  Mohammedans ;  others, 
Jews;  and  others  worship  stars,  moun- 
tains, rocks  and  trees.  Many  of  the  tribes 
are  distinguished  for  the  beauty,  symme- 
try and  strength  of  then:  frames,  particu- 
larly the  Circassians  and  Geoigians,  who 
are  the  handsomest  people  in  me  worid ; 
hence  the  charming  Circassian  and  Geor^ 
gian  females  are  sought  for  by  the  Eastern 
monarchs  for  their  harams.  The  Cau- 
casians (about  900,000  in  all)  are  partly 
under  petty  sovereigns,  who  often  rule 
over  a  few  villages,  and  partly  under 
elders.  The  most  famous  are  the  Les- 
gbians, who  inhabit  the  Eastern  regions, 
and  are  the  terror  of  the  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Turks  and  Geoi^ans.  Freedom 
makes  them  courageous  and  formidable 
to  all  their  neighbors.  They  are  forced, 
by  the  want  of  the  most  common  neces* 
saries  of  life,  to  resort  to  plunder.  Hence 
their  weaker  neighbors  seek  to  appease 
them  with  presents.  The  rocks  and  crags, 
on  the  other  hand,  protect  the  Lesgfaians 
effectually  from  all  external  anaulta 
This  tribe  enturely  neglects  the  aits ;  and 
their  agriculture  and  pasturage  together 
are  insufficient  for  their  support  The 
management  of  domestic  Bmin  rests 
wholly  with  the  females.  These  pre* 
pare,  nrom  sofl  and  fine  wool,  cloth  di^ss- 
es  and  coverings  of  various  kinds.  The 
men  have  no  employment  bat  war  and 
|>luiider.  whereby  to  procure  the  necessa* 
nea  of  life.  Every  prince  in  the  neiah" 
bcnrhood  can  purchase  their  aid,  by  &« 
Mshudg  them  with  proviskins  and  10  or 


12  rubies  of  silver  apiece.    They  under- 
take private  expeditions,  lull  th^r  ene- 
mies mto  securi^',  and  then  attack  them 
unawares.    They  show  the  greatest  forti- 
tude in  enduring  baidships  and  reverses 
of  fortune.    Among  them,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  Caucasus,  hospitality  and 
an  implacable  spirit  of  revenue  prevail 
No  stranger  can  travel  in  their  (Country 
without  having  a  friendly  native  or  Kunak 
to  accompany  him,  by  whom  he  is  every 
where  introduced,  and  kindly  received 
and  entertained.    All  the  regions  on  and 
about  the  Caucasus  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Caucadan  countries 
(containing    116,078   square    miles    and 
1,67^500  inhabitants].    Since  the  peace 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Persia,  in 
1813,  thev  have  belonged  to  the  Russian 
empire,  though  without  being  completely 
subject  to  it ;  for  only  a  small  portion,  the 
Georgian  territories,  have  a  well  ordered 
government,  mosdy  military.    The  Cau- 
casian provinces  are,  at  present,  six  in 
number : — 1.  The  province  of  Tiflis  or 
Grusia,  also  called  Oeoma  (17,630  square 
miles,  and  390,000  inhi3)itants ;  the  capi- 
tal, Tidis,  q.  V.).— ^2.  Imiretta,  called  by  the 
Russians  Mditenia  (13,667  square  miles, 
and  270,000  inhabitants ;  capital,  Cotatis). 
--3.  The  province  of  Circassia,  (32,526 

3[uare  mites,  and  550,000  inhabitants), 
ere  are  Russian  military  posts  (to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  the  independent 
princes  of  tlie  mountains),  the  Gieat  and 
Little  Kabarda,  Besgfaistan,  &c. — 4.  Da- 

Sliestan,  i.  e.,  the  mountain  land  on  the 
aspian  sea  (9196  square  miles,  and 
184,000  inhabitants;  Derbent  is  its  cap- 
ital).— 5.  Schirvan  (9429  square  miles, 
133,000  inhabitants),  with  Bakou,  the  best 
haibor  in  Uie  Caspian.  This  reffion,  fh>m 
its  abundance  of  beautiful  TOwers,  is 
called  the  Paradi9e  of  Ronta,  In  the 
neighborhood  are  the  feuntains  of  naph- 
tha, to  which  the  Parsees  perform  pil- 
grimages fbom  India.  Here,  too,  is  the 
temple  of  fire,  where  a  fir^  is  kept  per- 
petually burning. — ^Beyond  Terek,  on  the 
northern  side  of  Caucasus,  lies,  6.  the 
province  of  Caueasia  (previous  to  1823, 
the  government  of  Georgievsk),  contain- 
ing d3,£^  square  miles,  with  146,500  hi- 
habitants,  of  whom  21,000  are  Russians 
and  48,000  colonists.  Here  are  22  forti- 
fied places  (9E  Geiorgievsk,  Kizliar  (a 
commercial  city,  with  a  population  of 
9000),  AlexaodroviAr,  &c.)  along  the  Cu*- 
ban,  liie  Kama  and  the  Tetek,  as  defences 
asalnst  the  savage  tribes  of  the  mountains. 
Since  IS^  Bcavropol  has  been  the  capi- 
ttJ  of  this  province,  and  general  Jermofoff 
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(q.  ▼.)  the  governor.  The  trade  is  mostly 
in  tfae  bands  of  the  ArmeniaDs.  Hexe  m 
die  Scottiflii  missioDaiy  station  of  I^ara, 
fbonded  in  1603,  and  enlarged  by  Mora- 
YJaMta  from  Sarepta,  witb  schools  and  a 
printing-office. 

Caucbois-Lemai&e,  Lotus  Ausustin 
Fran^ctb ;  a  spirited  French  4)olitical 
writer,  known  on  account  of  his  political 
persecutions.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  iu 
1789,  wbere  be  went  through  a  complete 
course  of  study,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  woik  of  education.  After  the  restora- 
tioxi,  he  published  a  journal,  JVain  Jaunt 
(Tlic  Yeftow  Dwarf),  whibh  was  constitu- 
tional in  its  sentiments,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contained  so  much  pungent  satire, 
that  ft  was  sujmressed,  after  the  second 
restoration,  in  l815.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Paris,  went  to  Brussels,  published 
tliere  the  Ainn  Jaunt  refugit^  and  changed 
tlie  title,  when  the  work  was  suppressed 
in  that  place  also,  to  that  of  Lt  Vrai 
Ubtrnk  (The  True  Liberal^  under  which, 
in  ^ite  of  complaints  and  prosecution.^, 
and  a  constant  change  of  publishers,  ii 
still  continues.  Cauchois,  through  the 
representations  of  the  French  mmistry, 
became  an  object  of  so  much  suspicion 
to  the  fiekian  government,  that  he,  with 
19  other  ^lench  refugees,  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  country,  and  go  to  Hamburg. 
He  was  carried,  by  gendarmes,  over  the 
fiontiera,  but  escaped  to  the  Hague,  where 
be  was  ho^kably  received,  and  concealed 
firon  tfae  police,  which  was  in  pursuit  of 
him.  Here  he  composed  a  veiy  ener- 
getic memorial  to  the  states-general,  in 
which  he  represented  his  persecutions  as 
a  violation  of  national  law.  This  occa- 
^oned  a  most  animated  debate  in  the 
Belgian  parliament,  in  which  Hogendorp 
and  Dotrensn  distinguished  themselves, 
bur  was  fimiDy  rejected.  Under  Decazes* 
ministzT,  Cauchois  returned  to  Paria^ 
where  be  has  since  been  an  industrious 
contributor  to  several  liberal  journals. 

Caucus  ;  one  of  the  very  few  Ameri- 
fanispns^  which  belong  entirely  to  the  U. 
States,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the 
mother  countiy.  (See«^fiiencimum.)  Mr. 
J(dm  Pickering  in  his  Vocabulary  or  Col- 
lection of  Woi3s  and  Phrases,  winch  have 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  U. 
States  fBoston,  1816),  calls  it  a  eani  term, 
used,  throodiout  the  U.  States^  for  those 
Bwetings  which  ate  held  by  the  different 
politiciJ  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
pf  upon  candidates  for  office,  or  concert- 
ing any  measure  which  thejfr  intend  to 
cany  at  the  subsequent  public  or  town- 
meefipjgB,    Hie  earliest  accMnt  he  h«s 


seen  of  this  extraordinary  word  is  in  Gor- 
don's History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
London,  178iB,  vol.  L  p.  240,  note.  Gordon 
says  that,  nH)re  than  50  years  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  writing,  ^  Samuel  Adams' 
&ther,  and  twenty  others,  in  Boston,  one 
or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  all  ship-business  is  carried  on,  used 
to  meet,  make  a  caucus,"  &lc.  From  the 
fact  that  the  meetings  were  first  held  in 
a  part  of  Boston  "where  all  the  ship- 
business  was  carried  on,"  3Ir.  Pickering 
inferred  that  (nmcus  might  be  a  corruption 
ofcavikerSf  the  word  metUng  being  under- 
stood. Mr.  Pickering  was  afterwards  in 
formed  that  several  g^entiemen  had  men  • 
tioned  this  as  the  or^in  of  the  word.  He 
thinks  he  has  sometimes  heard  the  ex- 
pression a  caucuB  meding  (caulkers'  meet^ 
mg).  Mr.  Pickering  says  that  this  cant 
word  and  its  derivatives  are  never.used  in 
good  writing.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  all  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  States 
use  iL 
Caulainoockt.  (See  Vicenza.) 
Cacdiite  Forks.  (See  t^eUino.) 
CAULXiNe,  or  Caukino,  of  a  ship,  con- 
sists in  driving  a  quantity  of  oakum,  or 
old  ropes  untwisted  and  drawn  asunder, 
into  the  seams  of  the  planks,  or  into  the 
intervals  where  the  planks  are  joined  to- 
gether, in  the  ship's  decks  or  sides,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
After  the  oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into 
these  seams,  it  is  covered  with  hot  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  keep  the  water  from 
rotting  it.  Among  the  ancients,  the  fjvt 
who  made  use  of  caulking  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Phceacia,  now  Corfu.  Wax 
and  resin  appear  to  have  been  coomionly 
used  {Hreviously  to  that  period.  The 
Poles  use  a  sort  of  unctuous  clay  for  tiie 
same  purpose  on  their  navisabte  rivers. 

Caustic.  The  name  of  eou^Kc  (Lat 
caiu8ticu9^  from  Gr.  xo/w,  I  bum)  is  given 
to  substances^  which,  l^  their  chemical 
action,  disoi^nize  the  parts  of  the  body 
with  which  they  are  put  in  contact 
They  are  called,  Bkewise,  paUiditd  am' 
terieSf  to  distingui^  them  from  the  fire 
called  aduai  cmday.  Caustics,  in  gen* 
end,  act  by  decomponng  chemicaQy  the 
tissues  to  which  they  are  applied,  by  de* 
Driving  them  of  lifo^  and  producing  a  real 
local  fuid  drcumecribed  gangrene,  called 
tichatf  or  daugL  Those,  tbe  action  of 
which  is  powerfiil^ — for  infltanee,  caustic 
potaasa,  eoncentraled  eu^uric  acid,  &<^ 
— fvoduce  these  phenomena  with  sueb 
rapidity,  that  inflammaticm  takes  plaee^ 
only  a%er  the  formation  of  the  eschar, 
whilst,  on  the  contnury,  ttiflammarion  is 
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the  immediate  consequence  of  the  less 
energetic  caustics.  In  both  cases,  sup- 
puration occurs  sooner  or  later,  and  sep- 
arates the  disorganized  from  the  suiround- 
ing  parts.  Almost  all  the  substances  used 
as  caustics  have  only  a  local  action  : 
some,  however,  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  of  exercising  a  deleterious 
action  on  the  economy  in  general:  ar- 
senical preparations  are  an  instance  of  it. 
The  en^Ioyment  of  caustics  is  now  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  cases.  The 
actual  cautery  and  the  knife  are,  in  gen- 
eral, preferred  to  them.  They  are  used 
principally  in  order  to  establish  issues, 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  powerful  derivation; 
to  stop  the  progress  of  certain  gangrenous 
affections,  such  as  anthrax ;  to  open  cer- 
tain indolent  abscesses ;  to  change  the 
mode  of  vitality  of  the  skin  in  some  can- 
cerous or  herpetic  ulcers ;  to  destrov  the 
excrescences  of  wounds  or  proud  nesh ; 
and,  finally^  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  virus  deposited  at  the  sur&ce  of  poi- 
soned wounds. 

Caustic  Potassa  {patoMa  fusa ;  lapis 
eausticus) ;  impure  hydrate  of  protoxyde 
of  potassium;  caustic  kali  with  lime; 
conmion  caustic.  This  is  seen  in  fiat, 
irregular,  brittle  pieces,  or  in  round  sticks, 
Hke  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  of  a  grayish- 
white,  sometimes  reddish ;  of  a  savor  ex- 
tremely caustic,  and  a  slight  odor  sui 
generis.  This  substance  is  extremely 
caustic ;  it  decomposes  quickly  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  put  in  contact,  and  leaves 
on  the  skin  a  soft,  grayish  eschar,  which 
comes  off  slowly.  Taken  internally,  it 
acts  in  the  same  way  as  all  corrosive 
poisons :  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  admin- 
istered, in  very  dilute  solutions,  as  an 
antacid,  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic.  It  has 
succeeded  in  the  gravel,  in  nephritic  col- 
ics, and  other  affections  proceeding  fix)m 
superabundance  of  uric  acid.  It  has  been 
recommended,  likewise,  in  the  treatment 
of  scrofula,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the 
skin,  such  as  leprosy,  &c.  This  solution, 
even  when  very  diluted,  soon  irritates  the 
stomach,  and  brin^  on  anorexia,  which 
prevents  it  firom  bemg  used  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Caustic  Soda  (soda);  protoxyde  of 
sodium.  Its  physical  properties  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  potassa,  and  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  as  a  sttccedmteum 
vrhea  employed  as  a  caustic  In  ftct,  the 
flub-Garix)nate,  which  forms  during  its  ac- 
tion on  the  ^dn,  is  not  deliquescent,  as 
that  of  potassa,  and,  consequently,  is  not 
ful^ect  to  spread. 


Cavalcawti,  jrtriao  j  a  Florentine  phi- 
losopher and  poet  of  the  13th  century, 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him,  a  zeal- 
ous Ghibelline.     When  the  dissensions 
of  the  Guelfs  and  GhibelUnes  disturbed 
the  public  peace  of  Florence,  the  citizens 
banished  the  chiefe  of  both  parties.     The 
GhibelUnes  were  exiled  to  Sarzana.     On 
account  of  the  unhealthy  air  of  that  place, 
they  were  permitted  to  return ;  but  Ca- 
valcanti  had  contracted  a  disease  of  which 
he  died  (1300)  at  Florence.    In  his  you  tli, 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Jago    de 
Compostella,  in  Oalicia.    Returning  home 
through  France,  he  fell  in  love,  at  Tou- 
louse, with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Mandettcu     To  her  most  of  his  verses 
which  we  possess  are  addressed.    They 
are  remarkaole,  considering  the  periokl  at 
which  they  were  written,  for  their  beauti- 
ful style.   His  Canzone  d^Amore  has  gained 
him  the  most  fame.    The  learned  cardinal 
Egidio  Colonna,  and  some  others,  have 
made  commentaries  on  it.     His  Rime^ 
published   by  Cicciaporci,   appeared  at 
Florence  in  1813. 

Cavalier,  in  fortification,  is  a  work 
generally  raised  within  the  body  of  tlie 
place,  10  or  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  worics.  It  is  most  commonly  situated 
within  the  bastion,  and  made  much  in 
the  same  form.  Sometimes  the  cavaliers 
are  placed  in  the  gorges,  or  on  the  middle 
of  the  curtain ;  they  are  then  made  in  tlie 
form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Their  use  is  to 
command  all  the  adjacent  works  and 
surrounding  country.  They  are  seldom 
made  except  when  a  rising  ground  over- 
looks some  of  the  works.  In  modem 
times,  it  is  considered  that  cavaliers  in  a 
bastion  occupy  too  much  room,  render 
retrenchments  impossible,  and,  unless  a 
ditch  separates  the  cavaUer  firom  the  par- 
apet of  the  bastion,  cause  the  grenades  to 
fall  upon  the  defenders  of  the  latter;  for 
which  reasons  it  is  considered  best  to  put 
them  on  the  curtains  or  behind  the  bastions. 

Cavalry;  one  of  the  three  great 
classes  of  troops,  and  a  formidable  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  leader  who  knows  how 
to  employ  it  with  efifect  This  requires  a 
bold  and  active  spirit,  able  to  avail  itself, 
with  quickness  and  decision,  of  every  op- 
portunity. The  eflScacy  of  cavalry  arises 
particularly  finom  the  moral  impression 
which  it  produces  on  the  enemy.  This 
is  greater  m  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
mass  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion.  Its 
adiq)tation  to  speedy  movements  is  an- 
other great  advantase,  which  enables  a 
commander  to  avail  himself  immediately 
of  a  deciatve  moment,  when  the  enemy 
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exposes  a  weak  point,  or  when  disorder 
sppears  in  his  FBiik&    It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant instrument  in  completing  the  defeat 
of  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting  him  by  a 
sudden  attack,  or  oyerthrowing  him  by  a 
powerful  shock.    The  use  of  cavalry  is, 
it  is  true,   oileDtimes  limited  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground.    In  forests,  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  on  a  marshy  soil,  &c,  it 
is  of  but  little  avail  in  large  bodies.    In 
modem     times,    cavaliy    has   been   led 
agaaifst    intrenchments,  but  only  to  its 
own  descruction.    In  some  instances,  too, 
the  cavalry   has  been  dismounted,  and 
employed  as  infantiy;  which  may,  on 
peculiar  occasions,  be  advisable,  but,  on 
the  whole,  is  contrary  to  their  nature  and 
piupose,  and,  if  made  a  part  of  their  duty, 
nke  other  half  measures,  is  usually  disad- 
vantaseous.      It  is  also  unadvisable  to 
keep  tar^  bodies  of  cavalry  united  during 
a  campaign.     They  are  to  be  collected  in 
large  masses  only  for  particular  objects. 
To  keep  them  together  the  whole  time 
wooM  be  troublesome,  and  their  main- 
tenance fiiequently  attended  with  diffi- 
cuhjw — ^The  unequal  size  of  the  horse, 
the  very  great  diversity  in  his  streneth 
and  breed,  have  at  all  times  rendered  it 
nereasBuy  to  divide  the  cavalry  into  light 
tnd  kewnf  horse.     There  is  sometimes, 
also,  an  mtermediate  class.    These  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  employed  for  different 
purposes.   The  heavy  cavalry,  witli  deien- 
Rve  armor  (cuirassiers),  is  more  frequently 
employed  in  mass,  where  force  is  requi- 
E3te  ;  the  lighter  troops  are  used  singly, 
and  in  amul  detachments,  where  swift- 
Dfss  and  continued  effort  are  required. 
Ne^enheless,  cuiraasierB   and  dragoons, 
hucers  and   hussars,  mounted  riflemen 
and  chtvauz  kgen,  must,  in  the  main 
points,  be  equalfy  exercised  in  the  duties 
appertaining  to  cavalry,  and  must  be  able 
to  fight  in  the  line  as  well  as  singly. 
The  use  of  cavalry  is  probably  nearly  as 
ancient  as  war  itself;  for  in  those  coun- 
tries where  horses  thrive  most,  and  man 
may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  he  has 
alwavs  preferred  to  fiffht  on  horseback. 
Tbeiclgyptians  are  said  to  have  had  cav- 
alry before  the   time  of  Moses.     The 
Israelites,  when  at  war  with  their  neigh- 
bon,  often  had  to  encounter  cavalry,  but 
were  afraid  to  mount  horses  until  the 
time  of  Solomon.     The  Greeks  appear 
sot  to  have  introduced  cavalry  into  their 
amies  tiU  the  second  Messenian  war, 
and,  even  after  that  time,  had  compara- 
tively few ;  but  with  them  it  was  consid- 
ered'the  most  respectable  class  of  troops, 
in  which  only  the  wealthy  citizens  served. 
\au  mu  2 


The  Persian  cavalry,  and,  at  a  later  po* 
nod,  the  Macedonian,  were  much  more 
numerous.  The  Romans  learnt  its  use 
from  Pyrrhus  and  the  Carthaginians.  At 
a  later  period,  the  cavalry  of  the  Gauls 
was  particularly  good.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  knifhts  fought  only  on  ho  se- 
back,  and  disdained  the  foot-service.  At 
this  period,  however,  regular  warfare  was 
unknown,  and  was  only  gradually  re- 
stored in  the  progress  of  time.  After  the 
introduction  of  artillery,  although  cavalry 
was  used,  yet  its  manoeuvres  were  awk- 
ward and  inefficient  The  genius  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  first  perceived  the  impor- 
tant use  which  could  be  made  of  it.  He 
was  witliout  the  heavy  cavalry,  which, 
since  the  time  of  cliivaJry,  had  eone  out 
of  use ;  but  he  found  that  the  advantage 
of  tliis  species  of  troops  did  not  consist  m 
its  weight,  but  in  its  quickness  of  motion. 
AVitli  reference  to  this,  he  formed  his 
regiments  of  horse,  and  showed  their  real 
utility ;  but  it  was  left  to  Seidlitz,  a  gen- 
eral of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  display  this 
most  fully.  Napoleon  appears  to  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  great  value  of 
cavalry  in  large  masses,  but  he  often  sac- 
rificed them  unsparingly.  This,  together 
with  certain  erroneous  dispositions  which 
had  crept  into  some  armies,  and  had 
caused  the  cavalry  to  fail  in  services  on 
which  they  ought  never  to  have  been  put, 
and  which  were  sometimes  performed  as 
well  or  better  by  other  troops,  gave  rise, 
of  late  years,  to  doubts  concerning  their 
utility,  which,  however,  are  now  aban- 
doned. The  writings  of  general  Bismark, 
on  the  subject  of  cavalry,  are  valuable ; 
as  are  also  the  ^achrichten  und  Betrach' 
itmfm  iiber  die  Thaten  und  Schicksale  der 
Retterei  in  den  Fddziigen  Friederich  II 
und  in  denenneuerer  Zeit  (Statements  and 
Observations  respecting  the  Conduct  and 
Fate  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Campaigns  of 
Frederic  II  and  in  diose  of  a  later  Period). 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  lances  are  now 
common  among  the  light  cavalry,  as 
they  have  proved  a  formidable  weapon 
when  skilfully  used.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
effect  a  chan^  in  tlie  arms,  and  even  in 
the  organization,  of  the  infantry,  who  can 
do  litue  against  lancers,  if  rain  prevents 
them  from  firing.  In  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry, which  is  among  the  finest  in  the 
world,  lancers  are  very  numerous.  A 
French  author  calls  the  cavalry,  very  ap- 
propriately, Parme  du  moment;  because 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  decisive  moments.  A  moment 
may  occur,  when  a  great  victory  can  be 
decided  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  a  body 
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of  caTolxy,  and  thenext  moment  it  may  be 
too  late.  A  commander  of  cavalry  must 
therefore  be  poasesBed  of  the  tare  courage 
which  shrmu  not  from  responsibility. 
Many  battles  m  the  laie  wars  orove  the 
truth  of  tibese  remarks.  Napoleon  won 
the  batde  of  Marengo  chiefly  by  Keller- 
mann's  daring  charge,  at  the  head  of  500 
horse,  on  an  enemy  almost  sure  of  vic- 
tory. The  campaigns  in  Russia,  and  the 
following  war  in  Qermany,  showed  the 
great  di»dvantage  under  which  an  army 
wbors  from  the  want  oS  cavalry.  Napo* 
leon  fiuled  to  fidlow  up  his  advantages 
afrer  the  victories  of  LAtzen  and  Dresden, 
chiefly  because  his  cavalry  were  raw  and 
inezp^enced.  Hie  training  of  cavalry 
is  much  slower  than  that  of  infantov. 
The  beet  cavahy  is  now  generally  consia- 
erod  to  be  the  Imissian  and  some  species 
of  the  Russian.  The  French  never  were 
good  horsemen,  and  the  English  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  numerous  im- 
provements introduced  by  the  wars  on 
the  continent  It  is  a  fact  of  interest,  that 
the  more  civilization  takes  root  among  a 
nation,  the  more  importance  is  given  to 
in&nt^.  An  savage  nations  begin  with 
cavalry,  if  they  have  horses.  At  present, 
in&ntry  is  the  most  numerous  class  of 
troops,  though,  before  the  time  of  Charles 
V,  they  were  litde  esteemed. 

Cavaniixes,  Antonio  Joseph;  a  cler^ 
gpnan  and  botanist ;  bom  1745,  at  Valeii- 
r*a ;  died  in  Madrid,  1804;  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  and  at  the  university  of  Valen- 
cia. In  1777,  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  Iniantado,  and  re- 
msdned  there  12  years,  occupied  with  die 
study  of  several  sci^ices^  but  chiefly  with 
botany.  He  publisfaed  there,  in  1784, 
Ober.rvaticNis  on  the  Ardcle  Spain  in  the 
New  Kncyclopedia,  written  with  as  much 
patiiotism  as  profound  reasoning.  In  the 
ibUowinff  year,  he  commenced  his  great 
botanical  woik,  MonaddphuB  Classis  Dis- 
sertatvnus  decern  (Paris,  1785 — 89,  Ma- 
drid, 1790,  4to.,  with  engravings).  After 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  wrote  another 
lieautiiul  work,  Icones  et  Descrwtiones 
Planiarum,  qa<B  aut  SponU  in  URtpama 
erescunit  out  in  Hmiis  hoapikmlur  (Ma- 
drid, 1791—^,  6  vols.,  folio,  with  OOl  en- 
gravings). It  contains  a  number  of  new 
genera  and  species,  natives  of  Spain, 
America,  India  and  New  Holland.  In 
pursuance  of  a  commission  fit>m  the  kinff, 
Cavanilles  travelled  in  Valencia,  and  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  Ohservaciones 
sobre  la  Hitloria  Mttwral,  Ckografia,  Jig' 
rieuUura^  PMtuion,  etc,  dd  R^no  de  ra- 
Unda  (Madrid,  1795—97,  %  vok,  fo]io» 


with  copperplates,  from  the  drawings  of 
the  author).  The  woris  wad  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  king,  and  intended  as 
the  first  part  of  a  similar  woric  to  embrace 
the  whoK  of  Spain.  Thunberg  has  nam- 
ed a  flumly  of  plants  CovcmtOo.  Cavanil- 
les died  in  1604. 

Cavatiha  ;  a  short  air  vrithout  a  return 
or  second  part,  and  which  is  sometimes 
relieved  vritn  recitative. 

Cave,  or  Grotto  ;  an  opening  pro- 
duced by  nature  in  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  Caves  are  principally  met  vrith  in 
limestone  of  the  tran^on  and  flcBtz  peri- 
od, in  gypsum,  sometimes  in  sandstone, 
and  in  volcanic  rocks  (basah,  lava,  tufa, 
&c.);  sometimes  they  are  the  eflect'of 
eiystallization.  The  form  of  the  caver 
depends  partly  upon  the  natme  of  tbr 
substance  in  which  they  exist ;  but  it  i* 
frequently  altered  hy  external  causes.  la 
reference  to  their  internal  constructioiL 
the  hollovrs  in  the  earth  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  those  of  the  fiist  are 
vride  clefts;  those  of  the  second  admit 
the  day-light  at  both  ends,  and  form  nat- 
ural passages,  which  sometimes  serve  the 
rivers  as  beds ;  the  third  and  most  com- 
mon class  consists  of  those  viiiich  form  a 
line  of  grottoes,  about  of  an  equal  height 
running  in  the  same  direction,  and  con- 
nected by  passages  more  or  less  narrow 
Out  of  some  grottoes,  rivers  take  theii 
course ;  otheia,  again,  admit  rivers,  or  may 
be  said  to  swallow  diem  for  a  space,  tifl 
the^  again  emerge.  There  are  many  and 
vanous  causes  for  the  formation  of  caves. 
Those  in  limestone  and  ^yps  nn  are  im- 
questionably  the  results  of  the  dissolving 
power  of  water ;  in  fact,  the  almost  per- 
fectly uniform  direction,  the  gende  and 
equable  declivity  of  most  caves,  appear 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  long  continuance  of 
water  in  them,  the  action  of  which  has 
widened  the  existing  crevices.  In  trachyt 
and  lava,  caves  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  effects  of  gas.  The  caves 
of  gypsum  often  contain  foul  air;  the 
caves  of  limestone,  various  figures  of  sta- 
lactites, produced  by  the  deposdt  of  the 
Hme  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  most 
of  these  lime  caves  contain  remnants  of 
bones  of  animals,  viz.,  of  hyaenas,  ele- 
phants, bears.  Many  caves  are  remark- 
able only  on  account  of  then:  great  size, 
or  sublime  fiom  the  awfhl  gloom  which 
pervades  them,  and  the  echoes  which  roll 
like  thunder  through  dieir  ratilted  pas- 
sages. Some  are  of  great  depth,  as  that  of 
Fredericshall,  in  Norway,  wnich  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  11,000  feet  in  depth.  One  of 
the  grandest  natural  caverns  known  is 
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f&ipAcsee,  la  Staflk,  one  of  the  Western 
■hBDdB  of  Soodand.  Its  aides  are  fanned 
of  nBges  of  basaltic  oolnniiifli  which  are 
afanasi  as  regular  as  hewn  stone.  The 
potto  of  AntiparoB,  on  the  island  of  the 
sBBie  namey  in  the  ArchipehijKO,  is  cele* 
fanted  for  its  magnificence.  The  passage 
at  the  entraDoe  flitter^  in  the  tordi-liffht, 
asifk  were  studded  with  diamonds.  The 
loof  is  adorned  with  stalactites^  many  of 
ihcm  30  feet  long,  and  himg  with  festoons 
of  vHxous  forms  and  bnlliant  appearanca 
in  joote  pertSy  immense  columns  descend 
IB  the  floor ;  others  present  the  appear^ 
aaee  of  trees  and  brooks  turned  to  marble. 
ne  Peak  caven],in  Deib^ire,  England, 
a  also  a  celebrated  curiosi^  of  this  kind. 
It  it  neaily  half  a  mile  in  length,  and,  at 
m  lowest  part,  600  foet  below  the  surface. 
Hk  caves  of  Kiikdale,  in  En^and,  and 
Gsflenreuth,  in  Germany,  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantities  of  bones  of  the  elephant, 
TfainoceraB  and  hyaena,  found  in  them. 
*nie  mine  of  flnor  spar,  in  Castleton, 
DerliyBluie,  passes  through  seyeial  stalac- 
ik  caverns^  Other  cayems  in  England 
ooBian  snbCexraneous  cascades.  In  the 
To^  of  Gtbrahar,  there  are  a  number  of 
wahnic  caverns,  of  which  the  principal  is 
9l  Mieka^'s  cave,  1000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Hie  most  fiimous  caves  in  Germany 
are  those  of  Banmann  and  Bielstein,  in 
ifae  Haita:.  (See  Buckland's  Rdiquut 
D^muoMBj  London,  1823.)  The  most 
cdebnted  caves  in  the  U.  States  areMad- 
iBcm-8  eave,  in  Rockingham  county,  Vir- 
paamj  extending  dOO  feet  into-  the  earth, 
nd  adorned  with  beautiful  incrustations 
of  wahctifgB ;  Wier^  cave,  in  the  same 
comity,  extending  800  yards,  but  extreme- 
ly iRegular  in  its  coune  and  size.  Near 
Ooryikni,  Indiana,  is  a  cave,  which  has 
been  explored  for  the  distance  of  several 
nSka,  cricteated  for  producing  Epsom 
aksL  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  caves 
are  munerofas,  which  appear  to  have  been 
ared  aa  burial-places.  In  the  north-west 
pait  of  Geof^  is  a  cave,  called  Mchmack 
cow,  50  feet  high  and  100  wide,  which 
has  heen  explored  to  the  distance  of  three 
milea.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  nms 
dnoagh  it,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  falL 
Caves  aie  sometimes  found  which  exhale 
I  vaponk  The  most  remarkable 
I  isthe  Orotio del  Cane,a small  cave 
'  Naplea  In  loehind,  there  are  many 
csTes,  formed  bv  the  lava  from  its  volca- 
noes. In  the  volcanic  countrjr  near  Rome, 
there  are  manr  natural  cavides  of  great 
extent  and  coofaiess,  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  a  refuge  fivmi  the  heat. 
The  grottoes  in  the  Cevennes  mountains 


in  France  are  both  numerous  and  exten 
sive,  and  abound  in  objects  of  curiosity 
In  South  America  is  the  cavern  of  Gua- 
charo,  which  is  said  to  extend  for  leagues. 

Cave,  Edward,  an  English  printer,  the 
foimder  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
was  bom  in  1691.  His  first  occupation 
was  that  of  dark  to  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
cise in  die  country.  He  then  went  to 
London,  and  put  himself  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  When  his  indenturei^  expired,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  post-office,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  for  the  news- 
papers. He  published,  in  January,  1731, 
the  first  numoer  of  the  Gendeman's  Mag- 
azine, which  has  continued  till  this  day, 
amid  the  crowd  of  magazines  which  have 
been  established  since.  Cave  was  depriv- 
ed of  his  place  in  the  post-office  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  resisted  some  abuses 
relative  to  the  priviSage  of  firanking  letters. 
He  died  January  10,  1754. 

CAVErmisH,  Thomas ;  an  eminent  nav- 
igator in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Having 
consumed  his  property  by  his  early  extrav- 
agances, he  collected  three  smaU  vessels 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  predatonr 
voyage  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  He  sail- 
ed fi[om  Plymouth  in  1586^  took  and  de- 
stroysd  many  vessels,  ravaged  ^e  coasts 
of  Chile,  Peru  and  New  Spain,  and  re- 
turned by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  2  years  and 
49  days,  the  shortest  period  in  which  it 
had  then  been  effected.  In  1591,  he  set 
sail  on  a  similar  expedition,  in  which  his 
principal  success  was  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Santos,  in  BiaziL  Aner  suffering 
many  hardships,  he  died,  in  1593. 

Cavendish,  William,  duke  of  New- 
castle, was  bom  in  1592,  and  educated  by 
his  father,  on  whose  death  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  On  the  approach  of  hos- 
tihties  between  the  crown  and  parliament, 
he  embraced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  commission,  constituting 
him  general  of  all  his  maiesty's  forces 
raised  north  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
powers.  With  great  exertions,  and  the 
expenditure  of  laree  sums  from  his  private 
fortune,  he  levied  a  considerable  army, 
with  which,  for  some  time,  he  maintained 
the  king's  cause  in  the  north.  In  military 
matters,  he  depended  chiefly  on  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  whilst  he  hirnself  indulged 
in  the  courdy  pleasures  and  literary  socie- 
ty to  which  be  was  attached.  He  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  lord  Fairfax 
on  Adderton-heath,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Scotch  army,  and  its  junction  with 
the  parliamentary  forces,  threw  himself 
into  York.     Having  been  relieved  by 
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raince  Rupert,  he  was  present  at  the  bat- 
Se  of  Mareton-moor,  after  which  he  Idl 
the  kingdom.  He  returned,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  18  years,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  and  sufierings  with  tlie  digni- 
ty of  duke.    He  died  ui  1676. 

Cavendish,  William,  first  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, was  the  son  of  William,  third 
earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  bom  in  1640, 
and  instructed  with  great  care  in  ckissical 
literature.  On  various  occasions,  he  dis* 
tinguishcd  himself  by  his  spirit  and  valor, 
and,  in  1677,  began  that  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  H,  which  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  determined 
mends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  In- 
timately connected  with  lord  Russel,  he 
joined  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  security 
of  free  government  and  tlie  Protestant  re- 
ligion. On  the  trial  of  lord  Russel,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  in  his  favor,  and  of- 
fered to  assist  him  in  escaping,  after  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death,  by  changing 
clothes  with  him  in  prison.  In  168^ 
having  succeeded  to  his  ftither's  title,  and 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able opponents  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
kin^  James  II,  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
timidate him,  but  without  success.  Hav- 
ing been  insulted  by  a  minion  of  the  king, 
he  dragged  him  from  the  chamber  by  the 
nose  in  the  royal  presence.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  revolution, 
and  was  one  of^  the  first  who  declared  for 
the  prince  of  Orange.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. He  still,  however,  maintained  an 
independent  bearing  in  parliament  He 
died  in  1707. 

Cavendish,  Henry,  bom  1731,  the  son 
of  lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  grandson 
of  the  second  duke  of  Devonshire,  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  sciences,  and 
acquired  a  distinguished  rank  amon^  those 
learned  men  who  have  most  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  chemistry.  He  discov- 
-ered  the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished fi*om  atmospheric  air.  To  him 
we  owe  the  important  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water.  Scheele  had  al- 
ready observed  that,  when  oxygen  is  mix- 
ed with  double  the  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
this  mixmre  bums  with  an  explosion, 
without  Bny  visible  residuum.  Cavendish 
repeated  this  experiment  with  the  accura- 
cy for  which  he  was  distinguished.  He 
confined  both  the  gases  in  diy  earthen 
vessels,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prod- 
uct of  their  combustion,  and  found  that 
this  residuum  was  water,  the  weight  of 


which  was  equal  tolhesum  of  tbew^»^fs 
of  the  two  gases.  Lavoisier  confinued 
this  conchifflon  in  later  times.  The  same 
spirit  of  accuracy  in  his  experiments  led 
Cavendish  to  another  discovery,  which 
had  esciq)ed  Priestley.  The  latter  had 
observed  that  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  confined  in  a  tube,  through  which  the 
electric  spark  was  tKBnsmitted,  lost  in 
volume,  and  formed  an  acid,  which  red- 
dened the  tincture  of  litmus ;  but  he  car- 
ried this  experiment  Ho  farther.  Caven- 
dish repeated  the  experiment,  by  confin- 
ing in  the  tube  a  solution  of  pure  potash, 
wliich  absorbed  the  acid,  and  thus  proved 
it  to  be  nitric  acid.  The  analyos  of  the 
air,  which  remained  in  the  tube  after  the 
experiment,  showed  that  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  and  azote,  which  had  disappeared, 
was  equal  to  the  weiffht  of  the  acid  thus 
formed.  He  easily  deteraoined  the  paro- 
portion  of  the  azote  to  the  oxygen,  which 
was  3 :  |.  It  was  found,  also,  that,  when 
both  gases,  sufiiciently  pure,  were  mixed 
in  that  proportion,  and  exposed  to  the 
electric  span^  the  mixture  disappeared 
entirely,  by  which  his  discovery  was  com- 
pletely confirmed.  Cavendish  distinguish- 
ed himself  no  less  in  natural  philosophy, 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  experimenta  He 
possessed,  also,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  higher  geometry,  of  which  he  made  a 
very  happy  use  in  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  He  found  it  to  be 
51  times  greater  than  the  density  of  water 
— a  conclusion  which  difiers  but  little 
from  that  obtained  byMaskelvne  in  an- 
other way.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  at  London,  and,  in  1803,  was 
made  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of 
the  national  institute  of  France.  Caven- 
dish was  probably  the  richest  anx>ng  the 
learned,  and  the  most  learned  among  the 
rich,  men  of  his  time.  An  unde  left  him 
a  large  fortune  in  1773.  This  increase  of 
wealth  made  no  change  in  his  character 
and  habits.  Extremely  regular  and  wn- 
pie  in  his  manner  of  living,  he  was  liberal 
m  encouraging  science,  and  in  bis  private 
charities.  His  lai^  well-chosen  libraiy 
was  open  for  the  use  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  London,  March,  1810,  and  left 
£1,200,000  steriinff  to  his  relations.  His 
writings  conast  of  treatises  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  from  1766  to  1793. 
They  are  distinguished  by  acuteness  and 
accioucy. 

Caviare  {ickari)  is  made  in  Russia 
fix)m  the  roe  of  sturgeons,  belugas,  and 
many  other  fish.  The  roe  is  sepaorated 
fit>m  the  skin  which  encloses  it,  salted, 
and,  after  eight  days,  pepper  and  finely- 
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minced  (Rikiie  are  added  It  is  then  dried^ 
and  serves  as  a  relisher  with  toasted  bread 
or  faieBul  and  butter.  The  best  caviare  is 
that  fiom  the  Cnmea.  From  Kerch  and 
Jenikale,  in  that  province,  1500  barrels 
are  annuaJfy  exported  to  Moldavia  and  the 
eoantries  on  the  Danube. 

CAXAifABCA,or  Quaxamakka;  a  prov- 
ince of  Peru,  bounded  N.  by  Jaen,  E.  1^ 
Chafeapojrasy  S.  E«  by  Caxamarquilla,  S. 
by  Hnamachuco,  W.  by  Sana  and  Trux- 
illo;  populaticHi,  46,000.  The  countiy  is 
genenfiv  mountainous.  It  abounds  in  fruits 
and  cattle.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Indiana,  and  chiefly  weavers. 

Caxamarca;  a  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name ;  about  70 
mOes  fiom  the  Pacific  ocean,  280  N.  Lima ; 
kL  r  a'  S.;  Ion.  78°  35^  W. ;  population, 
12,000.  It  was,  at  one  time,  a  royal  city, 
where  the  emperor  Atahualpa  was  put  to 
death,  after  having  been  defeated  and  im- 
prisoned by  Pizarro.  ^ 

CAXTOif,  William;  an  Englishman, 
memoiaUe  for  having  first  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  his  native  countiy.  He 
was  bom  in  Kent,  about  1410,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a  Lon* 
don  mercer.  On  the  death  of  Wa  master. 
Canon  went  to  the  Netheiiands,  as  agent 
for  the  mercers'  company,  in  which  situa* 
don  he  continued  about  1£3  years.  His  rep- 
utation fi>r  probity  and  abilities  occasion- 
ed his  being  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
Bicbard  Wbitchill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Edward  IV  and  Philip 
doke  of  Burgundy.  He  appears  subse- 
quendy  to  have  held  some  office  in  the 
household  of  duke  Charles,  the  son  of 
Piulip,  whose  wife,  the  lad^  Margaret  of 
York,  distinguished  herself  as  the  patron- 
ess of  Caxton.  Whilst  abroad,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered 
,  invention  of  printing.  (See  Faust,  John,) 
At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his  mistress, 
he  tranaiated  fit>m  the  French  a  work, 
which  he  entitled  the  ReaofeU  of  the  His- 
toryes  of  TVejfe,  hy  Btund  U  Feurty  which 
he  printed  at  Cologne,  1471,  in  folio.  This 
book,  considered  as  the  earliest  specimen 
of  ^pography  in  the  English  language,  is 
esteemed  veir  valuable.  At  the  fimious 
sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  librarv,  in 
1812;  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  duke 
of  DevonahHe,  for  £1060  IO9.  After  this, 
be  printed  odier  works  abroad,  chiefly 
translations  fit>m  the  French;  and,  at 
length,  having  provided  himself  with  the 
means  of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he 
returned  wither,  and,  in  1474,  had  a  press 
91  Westminster  abb^,  where  he  pnnted 
the  Gemt  and  Pkofe  of  iht  Chesse^  gen- 


erally admitted  to  be  the  first 
ical  work  executed  in  England'  Caxton 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  for  nearly  20 
vears,  during  which  time  he  produced 
between  50  and  60  volumes,  most  of  which 
were  composed  or  translated  by  himself. 
Caxton  died  about  1492,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Campdeu^ 
in  Gloucestershire ;  though  others  state  his 
interment  as  having  t&en  place  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Gitiana  ;  a  prov- 
ince or  colony  in  South  America,  belong- 
ing to  France ;  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  bv 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  £.  and  S.  by  Brazil 
and  W.  by  Dutch  Guiana ;  between  lat 
P  W  and  6^  N.;  population,  17,331,  of 
which  only  about  1000  are  whites.  This 
countiy  was  first  colonized  by  the  French 
in  1635;  in  1654,  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  in  1676, hy  the  Dutcn;  but,  m 
1677,  it  was  restored  to  the  French.  The 
coast  of  the  country  is  generally  low, 
marshy,  and  subject  to  inundation.  The 
soil,  in  many  parts,  is  very  fertile,  though 
in  others  diy,  sandv,  and  soon  e^diaust^ 
The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  though  it  is  more  salubrious.  The 
most  noted  article  of  produce  is  Cayenne 
pepper,  the  finit  of  the  ctwsicum  hctccatttnL 
Other  productions  are  conee,  susar,  cotton^ 
cocoa,  indigo,  maize,  cassia  and  vanilla. 

Cayenne ;  an  island  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  France,  on  the  coast  of  the 
above  province,  separated  fiom  the  main 
land  by  the  river  Cayenne,  which  is  about 
300  miles  in  length.  The  island  is  1 8  miles 
long  and  10  broad,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 

Cayenne;  a  town  of  South  America, 
on  the  north  point  of  the  above  island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayenne.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
has  a  large  and  convenient  port,  and  con- 
tains about  200  houses.  Lat  4^  56^  N.; 
Ion.  52°  16^  W. 

^  Catenne  Pepper,  or  Capsicuu.  Ctqh 
sicum  is  the  name  of  several  species  of 
South  American  and  Indian  plants,  easily 
known  by  their  hollow  pods,  of  a  shining 
red  or  yellow  color,  which  contain  many 
small,  flat  and  kidney-shaped  seeds.    The 

!>rincipal  species  are,  heart  or  bell-pepper 
capsicum  gro89wn\  Guinea  pepper  [cap^ 
ticum  anmium)  and  bird-pepper  (capd' 
sicum  Imccaium).  All  the  species  of  cap- 
sicum possess  the  same  general  qualities. 
In  hot  climates,  but  puticularly  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  some  parts 
of  Spanish  America,  &e  finiit  of  these 
plants  is  much  used  for  culmaiy  purposes. 
It  is  eaten  in  large  quantities,  both  with 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  is  mixed. 
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In  greater  or  lesB  proiioitioii,  with  almost 
aU  kmdB  of  sauces.  The  Cayenne  pepper 
used  in  cookeiy  is  made  mm  the  mtit 
of  different  species  of  capsicum.  This 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  eatbered,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  pounaed ;  and  the  powder 
IS  mixed  with  a  ceitain  portion  of  soJt,  and 
kept  for  use  in  closelv-stopped  bottles.  It 
is  yeiy  generally  used  as  a  poignailt  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes. 
Its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and  it  leaves  a 
durable  sensation  of  heat  on  the  palate, 
which  is  best  removed  by  butter  or  oiL 
When  taken  in  small  quantities,  Cayenne 
is  a  grateful  stimulant;  and,  in  mecUcine, 
it  is  used  both  external^  and  internally,  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs, 
when  languid  and  torpid ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found  efficacious  in  many  gouty 
and  paralytic  cases.  The  Guinea  pepper, 
or  annual  capsicum,  is  considered  the  most 
hardy  ofthis  whole  tribe  of  plants;  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  its  fiuit 
is  eaten  green  by  the  peasants  at  their 
breakfosts,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to  on- 
ions or  garlic.  The  fruit  of  all  the  species 
may  be  used  in  domestic  economy,  either 
as  a  pickle,  or  when  dried  before  a  fne,  and 
ground  to  powder  in  a  common  pepper- 
mill,  as  Cayenne  pepper.    (See  Capsicm,) 

Cates,  Les,  or  Aux  Cates  ;  a  seaport 
town  on  the  south  coast  of  Hayti ;  80  miles 
8.  S.  E.  Port-au-Prince;  lat  18°  l^  N.; 
Ion.  74**  31'  W.  This  town,  a  few  yean 
since,  contained  lt2  or  15,000  mhabitants. 
It  is  now  very  much  reduced.  Thehariix>r 
IS  inferior,  but  the  surrounding  countiy  is 
fertile. 

Catlus  (Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tu- 
te^res,  &c),  count  o^  an  archceologist, 
bom  Oct  31,  1692,  at  Paris,  received  an 
education  equally  solid  and  splendid.  Af- 
ter having  served  in  the  army  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  left  the 
service  in  1715,  accompanied  Bonac  on 
his  embassy  to  Constantmople  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  visited  Greece,  Troy,  Ephe- 
sus,  Byzantium  and  Adrianople.  In  1717, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  according  to  the  vrish 
of  his  mother,  and  began  here  to  arrange 
his  exCenfflve  collections.  He  commenced 
a  great  wortc  on  Egvpdan,  Grecian,  Etrus- 
can, Roman  and  Gallic  antiquities,  with 
numerous  plates.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  painting  and  of  the  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions,  and  divided  his  labors 
between  thenu  He  made  a  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  ancient  method  of  en- 
caustic painting,  investigated  the  mode  of 
painting  on  mmhle,  the  art  of  hardening 
coj[>per,  the  mode  by  which  die  Egyptians 
raised  great  weights,  the  mummies,  paint- 


ing on  wax^  and  manjr  odier  Babjeeta^  If 
he  has  sometimes  misundentood  the  an- 
dent  authori^  and  committed  some  emm 
with  respect  to  ancient  mMiumeiitS)  he  has^ 
nevertheless^  treMed  with  mat  succes  of 
the  processes  and  materiius  employed  in 
the  arts  by  the  ancients.  He  died  in  1765. 
integrity,  simplicity  and  diiBuitefestedness 
were  united  m  his  character  with  occa- 
sional traits  of  dogmatism.  He  has  left 
numerous  works,  tales  as  well  as  antiqua- 
rian researches.  Amoiu?  the  latter  is  his 
RecueU  d^AniiqwU$  &3p<i0fuies,  &c 
(Paris,  1753— w,  7  volsT).  Caylus  was 
also  an  industrious  and  skilftil  eneraver, 
and  has  fiumished  a  e<^lection  of  more 
than  200  engravings,  after  drawings  in  the 
royal  calnnet,  and  a  great  number  of  heads^ 
after  the  first  masters.  His  mother,  niece 
of  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  made  herself  known 
by  a  q>irited  litde  work — Mt»  Souoenin, 

Catm AN.    (See  Migaior.) 

Cazotte,  Jacques,  an  author,  distin- 
guished byfacility  and  liveliness  of  style. 
Bom  in  1730,  at  IKjon,  studied  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  went,  in  1747,  to  Maitinico. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  lost  $50,000 
in  letters  of  exchange  upon  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  superior,  Lavalette, 
he  had  sold  his  possessions  in  Martinico. 
The  lawsuit  which  he  conmienoed,  on 
this  occasion,  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  all  tne  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuits  in  France.  Casotte  shone  in 
society  amonj^  the  beaux  espriU,  His  ro- 
mance of  chivahy,  Oftrier,  published  in 
1763,  and,  subsequently,  his  iHMe  <tmou- 


and  (Eiumts 
morales  tt  6adme9,'are  proofi  of  his  rich 
imagination,  and  h^  talent  fer  writinff  with 
ease  and  precision.  Being  receivea  into 
the  order  of  Martines  de  Pasqualis,  Cazottse 
lost  himself  in  cabalistic  dreams.  With 
the  assistance  of  Dom  Chavis,  an  Arabian 
monk,  he  translated  four  volumes  of  Ara- 
bian Tales — a  continuation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  forming  the  37th  and  40th  v<^umc8 
of  the  Cabmd  des  Fks.  Though  at  the 
ase  of  70  years,  he  wrote  them  at  midnight, 
after  his  return  from  the  circles  in  wluch 
he  had  been  visiting.  Chavis  dictated  the 
outlines,  and  Cazotte  wrought  up  the  sto- 
riesL  He  completed  the  tmk  in  two  win- 
ters. The  comic  opera  Lei  Sahols  he 
composed  in  one  night  In  the  revolution, 
which  he  opposed  with  all  his  power, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the 
Abbaye.  with  lus  daughter  Elizabeth,  in 
17dS2.  When  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners 
took  place.  Sept  3  and  3,  Cazotte  b^ng 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  assasaoa, 
his  dau^ter  cast  hersdf  between  him 
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and  the  muvdmn,  and  preyetttBd  liie  ex- 
eeiidon  of  tiieir  purpose ;  bin  he  was  aM^ 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  Sept 
25,  Frofm  the  acafit^  he  cried  "with  a 
film  voice  to  the  multitiide,  ''I  die,  aa  I 
have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  to  my  king." 
CAZwiin,  Zacharia  Ben  Mohammed, 
an  Anlnnn  natuFahat,  descended  fit>m  a 
fimilY  of  lawyersy  who  derived  their  ori- 

S'  n  finm  Anas  Ben  Malek,  a  companion  of 
ohanuned,  and^ud  aetded  in  Caswin,  a 
citjrin  Penia.  from  that  place  this  an- 
dior  received  the  sumame  tmder  vtrhidi 
he  haa  become  celebrated.  Of  the  cir^ 
cumstanoes  of  hia  life,  v?e  know  onif  that 
he  was  cadi  of  Wazith  and  Hillah,  and 
died  in  the  year  of  the  hegmi  683  (A.  D. 
1383).  His  most  important  work  is  on 
natural  history— The  Wonders  of  Nature 
and  die  Pecufaaridea  of  Creation — of whi^ 
Idder,  profeaaor  in  the  university  of  Bar- 
fin,  has  puUiahed  the  chapter  on  the  Con- 
sidlationB  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  whidi 
there  aie  fragments  in  Bochart's  Htero- 
zotfeon,  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  CoUections, 
and  in  Wahl"^  Jahn's  and  De  Sacy 's  Arab. 
ChntAomaUdtn.  It  was  the  object  of  Caz- 
wini,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  tibe  wonders 
of  aU  nature.  His  work  contains  a  com- 
prahensive  view  of  aD  that  had  been  writ- 
ten before  him,  but  in  so  grand  and  orig- 
inal a  manner,  that  it  is  of  higher  value 
than  most  of  the  orifpnal  works  which 
treat  of  the  same  sulnects.  There  is  an 
abridged  translation  of  it  in  the  Persian. 

Ckbks  of  Thebes  was  a  disciple  of 
Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  saved  Ph8&- 
don,  a  young  slave,  from  moral  ruin.  Noth- 
ing noore  is  known  of  his  fife.  Three  diar 
fegnee — Hdnhmtj  PhryfdchMs,  and  Pinax, 
or  ibe'Piettare — are  ascribed  to  him ;  but 
most  critics  regard  the  latter  as  the  vrork 
of  a  later  Ceb^  or  of  a  Stoic  philosopher 
under  this  assomed  name.  Since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  this  interesting  dialogue 
has  been  often  reprinted  by  itself,  or  in 
eoanexion  with  the  wrttings  of  Epictetos, 
Theogms,  Pjrthagoras,  &c  Among  the 
larger  edhiona  is  that  of  Schweighauser. 
(SaasbuAg,  A806).  Hiere  are  many  school 


Czcn^  WiBiam  (tord  Burieigh).  This 
eminent  Engfiirii  statesman  vras  son  to 
Rjchaid  Cecil,  master  of  the  robes  to 
Henry  ViU,  and  was  bom  at  Bourne,  in 
Lincolnshire,  m  1S90.  He  studied  at  St. 
Jofan%  eoUege,  Cambridge,  vehence  he 
nmoffod  to  Grrv^  Lm,  with  a  view  to 
VRfHue  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law^ 
Having  carried  on  a  successful  controver- 
ST  w]£two  Irish  priests  on  the  subject  of 
me  pape^  supnma^,  be  obtained  die  no^ 


tree  of  the  king ;  and,  being  presenttd 
vrith  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  cugtot 
hrevium^  was  encouraged  to  push  his  for- 
tune at  court  Having  married  the  sister 
of  sir  John  Cheke,  he  was^  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  recommended  to  the  eari  of  Hert- 
ford, afterwords  the  protector  Somerset. 
Having  lost  his  first  wifb,  he  took  for  a 
second  die  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
director  of  the  smdies  of  Edward  Vl ;  and, 
by  his  alfiance  vrith  this  lady,  hei^lf  emi- 
nem  for  leaminff,  sdll  fbrther  increased 
his  influence.  He  rose,  in  1547,  to  the 
poet  of  master  of  requests,  and,  soon  afler,' 
to  that  of  secretary.  He  endured,  in  this 
rngn,  some  of  the  vicisntudes  which  heMi 
his  patron  Somerset,  but  always  recovered 
his  standing,  and,  in  1551,  was  knighted, 
and  sworn  a  mraaber  of  the  privy  council 
His  decfining  to  aid  the  proclamation  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  secured  oim  a  gracious 
recepdon  from  queen  Mary,  although  he 
forfated  his  office  because  he  would  n«t 
change  his  religion.  In  1555,  he  attended 
cardinal  Pole  (md  the  other  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  fi>r  peace  with 
France ;  and,  on  his  return,  bemg  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  fbr  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, di<«dnguished  himself  by  opposing  a 
bill  brought  in  for  the  confiscation  of  es- 
tates on  account  of  religious  principles. 
His  foreaght  led  him  into  a  timely  corre- 
spondence with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
previously  to  her  accession ;  to  whom,  in 
her  critical  aituation,  his  advice  was  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable.  On  her  accesaoo, 
in  155^  he  was  appointed  privy  counsel- 
lor and  secretary  of  state.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  her  reign  was  the  setdement 
of  reliffion,  vrinch  CecO  conducted  vrith 
great  akiU  and  prudence,  considering  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  In  foreign 
affidrs,  he  showed  much  tact  in  guarding 
affainst  the  danm*  arinn^  fiK>m  the  Cath* 
oBc  powers,  and  very  judiciously  lent  sup- 
port  to  the  refbrmatimi  in  Scotland.  The 
general  tenor  of  Cecils  poficy  vras  cau- 
tious, and  rested  upon  an  avoidance  of 
open  hostilities,  and  a  retiance  on  secret 
negotiation  and  intrigues  vrith  oppoong 
parties  in  the  neighbcmng  countries,  with 
a  vjew  to  avert  the  dangers  vridch  threat- 
ened his  ovm.  This,  upon  the  whole,  was 
a  couree  almost  necessarv,  considering  the 
mtuation  of  England,  vrith  a  powerful,  dis- 
satisfied party  at  home,  much  dangerous 
erunity  on  the  part  of  Catiiofic  Europe, 
and  an  alliance  existing  between  Scotiand 
and  France.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
nordiem  rebeDion,  in  1571,  Elizabeth 
raised  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  tide  of 
hcarm  BuHeigh^  and,  the  fbUovring  year» 
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node  him  a  kniffht  of  the  gaiter.  He  is 
charged  widi  bemff  deeply  engaged  in  fo- 
menting the  trouBleB  which  caused  the 
flight  of  the  imprudent  and  unhappv  Maiy 
Stuart  into  En^^d;  and^  after  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  nerer 
ceased  urging  her  trial  and  condemnation. 
He  enduied,  for  a  short  time,  the  hypo- 
critical resentment  of  Elizabetib  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but,  after  a 
while,  recoyered  bis  former  credit  At 
the  time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  inva- 
sion, he  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  with  his  usual  care  and 
abilily.  But,  soon  after,  losing  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  be- 
came desirous  of  retiring  firom  public 
business,  and  of  leaving  the  field  open  to 
his  son  Robert,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
earl  of  Salisbuiy.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  keep  his  employment,  and 
one  of  his  latest  enorts  was  to  effectuate  a 
peace  with  Spain,  in  opposition  to  die 
more  heated  councils  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  great  minister  died  in  the  bosom  of 
his  &mily,  and  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
honon,  in  1598,  being  then  in  his  77th 
year.  He  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  the  ablest  minister  of  an  able  rmpn. 
How  far  the  emeigencies  of  the  penod 
ought  to  excuse  a  portion  of  his  dark  and 
GrM>ked  policy,  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  is  enfiy  to  decide,  that  ai- 
most  eveiy  school  of  politicians,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  countenanced 
similar  laxity  under  the  plea  of  emdien- 
ey.  The  private  chamcter  of  Burleish 
was  highly  regarded;  for,  although  ne 
&iled  not  to  improve  his  opportumties  as 
a  courtier,  he  always  exhibited  a  probity 
which  conciliated  esteem.  He  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  the  sohd  learmng,  grav- 
ity and  decorum,  which,  in  that  age,  usu- 
aUy  accompanied  elevated  station.  In  his 
mode  of  living,  he  vros  noble  and  splendid, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  economical,  and 
attentive  to  the  formation  of  a  competent 
fortune  for  his  family.  His  eariy  occu- 
pation as  a  statesman  precluded  much 
attention  to  hterature ;  but  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  a  few  Latin  verses,  and 
of  some  historical  tzaets.  A  great  number 
of  his  letters  on  business  are  stiU  extant 

Cecil,  Robert,  earl  of  Salisbuiy,  second 
san  of  lord  Burleigh,  ww  bom,  according 
to  some  accounts,  about  the  year  1550 ;  but 
his  birth  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
placed  13  years  later.  He  vras  deformed, 
and  of  a  weak  constitution ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  v^as  educated  at  home,  till  his 
removal  to  the  universi^  of  Cambridge. 
.Having  receivad  the  honor  of  knighthood, 


he  went  to  France  as  aaaisiant  to  the 
Eiu^lish  ambassador,  the  eari  of  Deiby, 
and,  in  1596,  vras  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  On  the  death  of  sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  he  succeeded  him 
as  principal  secretaiy,  and  continued  to 
be  a  confidential  minister  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Having  se- 
cretly sup|M>rted  the  interests  of  James  I, 
previous  to  his  accession  to  the  crovm, 
and  taken  measures  to  fiicititate  that  event, 
he  was  continued  in  office  under  the  new 
sovereign,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
1603,  he  was  created  a  baron ;  in  1604, 
viscount  Cranboum ;  and  in  1605,  earl  of 
Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was 
the  political  rather  than  the  personal  fa- 
vorite of  die  king,  whom  he  served  with 
zeal  and  fidelity ;  and,  as  he  was  certainly 
the  ablest,  so  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  hon- 
est, minister  who  presided  over  the  affiiira 
of  state  during  that  reign.  In  1606,  on 
the  decease  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  that  office  was  bestowed  on 
lord  Sahsbuiy,  who  held  it  till  his  death, 
in  1613.  This  event  took  pUice  at  Marl- 
borou^  as  he  was  returning  to  London 
fix>m  fi^,  whither  he  bad  gone  in  a  very 
debilitated  state  of  health,  to  use  the  miiH 
end  waters.  An  interesting  account  of 
tills  journey,  and  of  the  last  hours  of  this 
eminent  statesman,  drawn  up  by  one  of 
his  domestics,  may  be  found  in  Peck^s 
Desideraia  Cwiosa,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
the  author  of  a  Treatise  against  the  Pa- 
pists ;  and  of  Notes  on  D^'s  Discoune 
on  die  Reformation  of  the  Calendar ;  and 
some  of  his  letters,  despatches  and  speech- 
es in  parliament  have  oeen  published. 

Cecilia.  There  are  several  saints  of 
this  name  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
most  celebrated,  who  has  been  fidsely  re- 
garded as  the  inventress  of  the  oigan,  and 
who  is  the  patron  saint  of  music,  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  A.  D.  220.  Her 
pagan  parents,  says  the  legend,  betrothed 
her,  contrary  to  her  vnshes,  to  Valerian,  a 
young  pagan.  But  she  had  internally 
vow«l  to  me  Lord  a  perpetual  virginity ; 
and,  whilst  the  instruments  soundra,  she 
sang^  in  her  heart  only  to  the  Lord  (can- 
tarmbus  organise  jUa  in  cortie  evo  soli 
Domino  ean(a6a<»c&en«,  &c.);  that  is,  she 
prayed — O  Lord,  allow  my  heart  and  my 
Dody  to  remain  unpolluted.  As  soon  aa 
the  bridegroom  appeared,  she  fbibade  his 
approach,  assuring  him  diat  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  protects  her  innocence.  The 
unbelieving  Valerian  wished  to  convince 
himself  of  this  aaseitioa;  she  referrod  him 
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A  die  faielKyp  Uiiiaii,  wfeko  was  coooealed 

•moo^  the  tombB  of  the  martyn,  and  Y/ho 

iDsaucsed  him  in  the  Chnstian  rddgion, 

■ml  baptized  him.    When  he  retuni^  to 

the  bnde,  he  saw  the  protecting  angel, 

who  preeented  them  both  with  crowns  c£ 

faeaTCEily  rooes  and  lilies.    Valerian  now 

induced  his  brother  Tul^irtus  to  embrace 

the  Chnsdan  &ith.    The  Roman  prefect 

Akaaehius  caused  both  Inothers  to  be 

beheaded,  as  zealous  profesaon  of  Chris- 

tisBity.     Liie  was  to  be  given  to  Cecilia  if 

fifae  would  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 

fint  she    lemained   firm  in  her  wlief. 

rpoD  diisy  the  tyrant  caused  her  to  be 

diut  up  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  in 

which  she  was  found,  the  day  ailer,  un- 

fanrt.    The  executioner  was  then  directed 

to  behead  her:  he  inflicted  three  blows, 

ha  was  not  able  to  separate  the  head  fi:om 

the  body.     She  lived  for  three  days,  ex- 

boftiDg  the  ftithfid  and  giving  alms  to  the 

poor.    As  early  as  the  5th  centuiy,  we 

find  a  church  in  Rome  dedicated  to  her. 

Pope  Paachalia,  who  was  veiy  anxious  to 

gadier  lefica,  endeavored  to  discover  her 

body.    She  appeared  to  him,  as  he  relates 

in  his  leaen,  while  he  was  sleeping,  and 

pcHDiBd  out  the  place  of  her  sepulchre. 

FasRhaKH  caused  the  body  to  be  disinter- 

nd  in  821,  and  i^aced  it  in  the  diurch 

which  he  rebuilt,  wh^^e  her  monument  is 

still  to  be  seen.    How  Cecilia  came  to  be 

the  patron-saint  of  music  is  not  agreed. 

The  various  opinions,  however,  seem  to 

be  united  in  this  point,  that  it  was  either 

throng  a  misunderstanding,  or  through 

an  alfegoricai  inteniretadon  of  the  woids 

abofe  cited  fiom  her  legend.    Herwor- 

tbip^  in  this  character,  is  very  ancient 

AiBong  the  PpelB,  Chaucer,  Dryden  in  his 

Alexander's  Feast,  and  Pope,  have  amg  her 

praiBea.      Raphael,  Domenichino,  Dolce 

and  Mignard  have  represented  her  in  cei- 

eiavted  paintings.    Li  the  picture  of  Ra- 

phady  she  sfmeara  as  the  personification 

of  boivenly  devotion.    This  is,  indeed,  a 

heavenly  picture. 

Cecrops,  the  fiionder  of  Athens,  arrived 
there  about  1550  B.  C,  firom  Sais,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  (this  emigration,  how« 
ever,  has  been  ouestioned  by  some  late 
wriieis,  e.  g.  Ottnied  Miiller),  tuight  the 
KTBge  inluhitants  religion  and  morals, 
made  them  aequunted  with  the  advaiH 
lages  c^  eodal  hie,  laid  the  foimdation  of 
the  fiituie  city  of  Athens  (Cecropiajf  and 
famh  11  other  places,  whose  inhabitants 
he  iMtJUcted  m  agriculture.  He  also 
piaaied  tiie  olive,  and  consecrated  it  to 
Mineiva,  the  patron  goddess  of  Athens. 
He  tiien  intzoduced  into  his  adopted 


country  Uie  art  of  slup-buiUiag,  and  thus 
laid  the  fbundaticm  of  its  commerce.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  His  mon 
ument  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  AQ- 
nerva;  but,  to  preserve  his  memory  d- 
ways  fi«sh  Ji  their  minds,  the  people 
consecrated  to  him  the  constellation  of 
Aquarius.  (See  JStticcu)  The  researohes 
which  are  msking  among  the  records  of 
Egyptian  histoiy,  since  the  key  to  their 
mysterious  language  has  been  discovered 
by  the  skilfiilly  directed  efibrts  of  Young, 
De  Sacy,  Zoega,  ChampoUion,  and  others^ 
will  undoubt^ly  throw  great  li^t  on  the 
progress  of  civilization  firom  ^mi  to 
Greece,  described  in  the  half  mythoiogical, 
half  historical  tales  of  the  latter  country. 
CscaopiA.  (See  .^iC&eiu,  vol.  L  p.  442.) 
Cedar  ;  a  nsme  given  to  several  species 
of  juniper,  to  a  qpecies  of  pine,  the  cedar 
of  Lebuion,  and  to  the  ctmressua  thwfMes. 
It  is  an  evergifeen,  and  or  ^reat  durability. 
The  most  celebrated  kind  is  the 

Cedar-Larch,  or  Cedar  t^LAanon  {finua 
cednuj  L.),  distinguished,  by  its  stronff,  ra- 
mose branches,  man  all  other  trees  <^  the 
same  genuai  The  seneral  character  of  the 
shoot,  even  when  the  tree  is  young,  is  sin- 
gularly bold  and  picturesque,  and  quite 
peculiar  to  the  species.  The  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  coldest  part  of  the  mountains  ot 
libanus,  Amanus  and  Taurus;  but  it  is 
not  now  to  be  found  in  those  places  in 
creat  numbers.  Maundrell,  in  his  ioumey 
nom  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  in  169d,  could 
reckon  only  16  large  trees,  though  many 
small  cnies.  The  forest  of  Libanus  seems 
never  to  have  recovered  fix>m  the  havoc 
made  by  Solomon's  forty  score  thousand 
hewers.  Beautifiil  specimens  of  this  noble 
tree  are  to  be  seen  at  Witton  park,  Zion-» 
house,  &C.,  in  £ngland,  where  it  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1683,  and  where, 
as  professor  Marlyn  observes,  there  are 
at  present,  more  cedars  than  in 

WkUe-Cedar  (cupressw  tkuyoides)  is  a 
small  or  middle^ized  evergreen,  naturally 
forming  an  elegant  bead.  Its  branches 
are  not  pendulous.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
ddicate  green  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  China  and  Cochin  China. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  occupies  large  tracts, 
denominated  cedar-stoamps.  The  wood  is 
soft,  smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and 
internally  of  a  red  color.  It  is  permanent 
in  shape,  and  very  durable,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  material  for  fences.  Laige  quantities 
of  shingles  are  made  of  it.  It  is  a  favorite 
materid  for  wooden  wares,  or  the  nicet 
kinds  of  coopers'  woik. 

J2ed  or  Common  Cedar  (Jumjperut  Vir* 
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Mtdna) ;  a  natiTe  of  Noitli  Ameiica  and 
e  West  Indies.  It  is  distingiiiBhed  bj 
its  leaves,  ^wiDg  in  threes,  and  being 
fixed  by  then*  base,  the  younger  one*  lying 
upon  eaeh  other,  and  the  older  ones 
spreadinff.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and 
knotted  av  snail  branches.  The  hearts 
wood  is  or  a  bright  red,  smoodi,  and  mod* 
erately  soft  This  wood  is  in  much  re- 
quest for  the  outsides  of  black-lead  pen- 
cils. On  account  of  its  powerful  fragrance, 
it  is  often  used  for  the  bottoms  of  diawers, 
because  it  resists  the  attacks  of  insectsi 
Borne  years  ago,  it  was  in  great  esteem  for 
wainscotting  and  calnnet-work,  but  has 
been  much  neglected  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany.  The  name  of  savin  is, 
in  some  places,  improperly  applied  to  this 
tree.  Unlike  the  white  cedar,  it  orows  in 
the  driest  and  most  barren  80&.     For 

CI  of  buildings,  it  is  much  in  request; 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  large 


Oefaloiha.     (See  CspAoionio.) 

Celjsno.    (See  Harpies.) 

Celebes  ;  an  island  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  of  an  imegular  shape,  about  500  miles 
long,  and  alxHtt  200  Inoad,  called,  by  the 
natives  and  Malays,  degree  Oram  Buggess, 
and,  sometimes,  jyama Macassar;  square 
miles,  about  90,000.  It  is  divided  into  six 
states  or  kingdoms,  viz.,  Goa,  Bony,  Wajoo, 
8opin,SelindriaandMand8r.  Gk>a  extends 
a  conndembfe  way  along  the  west  and 
south,  and  contains,  besides  Macassar,  two 
Dutch  forts,  Bontyn  and  Bulo  Cumbo. 
The  ^vemment  is  monarchical,  and  the 
king  is  called  kanutng,  and,  sometimes, 
rqjah  Goa. — Bony,  or  Pony,  is  E.  of  Goa, 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Dutch, 
and  is  governed  l^  a  prince,  called  pcjwig^ 
who  is  elected  for  life  by  seven  aranca^f 
or  noUes. — ^Wajoo,or  Warjoo,  or  Tuadioo, 
ia  situated  N.  of  Bony,  and  is  governed  by 
a  prince  elected  for  lifo  by  the  orananfos. — 
Sopin  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
towards  the  eastern  side,  to  the  £.  of  Bon. 
— Belindrin  is  of  small  consideration,  and 
is  N.  W.  of  Sopin.— Mandar  Mes  on  the  W. 
and  N.  W.  coast  The  inbalntantB  are 
Mohammedans. — ^The  heat  of  this  island 
would  be  excesnve  if  it  were  not  moder- 
ated by  abundmt  rains.  The  trees  are 
always  green ;  fruit  and  ftowers  grow  in 
ail  seasons;  jasmines,  roses,  carnations,  and 
other  beaumul  flowers,  grow  without  cul« 
lure ,  <nnngo-trees  and  citrons  shade  the 
CToiind,  with  mangoes,  bananas,  and  other 
fruits.  Cotton-trees  cover  dm  extensive 
idains.  It  produces  no  spiee  exc«^  pep- 
per. The  inhabitants  raise  a  great  number 
of  eattle:  the  oibbo  are  laxger  than  those 


of  Einope.  Bi  tbe  forosts  are  large  herds 
of  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
monkeys,  large  and  ferocious ;  some  with 
tails,  ajad  some  without;  some  walking 
upon  fbur  less,  others  upon  two.  The 
principal  articles  which  the  Dutch  obtain 
from  this  island  are  rice,  gold,  ivoiy,  deals 
and  sandal  wood.;  cotton,  camphor,  gingei^ 
long  pepper  and  pearis.  The  Dutch  are 
said  to  have  had  370  towns  and  villages 
under  their  cmitrol.  Their  principal  set- 
dement  is  at  Macassar.  Lat.2<'N.to5^40' 
S.;  k)n.  118°  40^  to  134<>  IS'  E. 

Celestinb.  Two  popes  of  this  name 
are  saints.  The  first  was  elected  pope 
Nov.  3,  423,  and  followed  Boniface  I. 
There  is  a  decretal  letter  of  this  pope  ex- 
tant, directed  to  the  bishops  of  Vienna  and 
Narbonne,  prohibiting  the  bishops  from 
wearing  a  dress  distinguishing  them 
from  me  people,  and  foriiiddmg  die 
choice  of  strangers  for  bishops,  to  the 
displeasure  of  their  flocks.  The  consent 
of  the  people,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
magistrate,  he  Ba3rs,  is  necessaiy  to  a  choice. 
He  died  April  6, 433.  His  letters  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  D.  Constant, 
foho,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  councils. 
<— Celestine  V  was  also  a  saint  He  was 
chosen  pope  July  5,  12d4,  before  which 
time  he  was  called  Peter  of  Murrhone* 
He  lived  as  a  hermit  on  Monte  di  Mapella, 
in  continual  ftsting  and  penance,  and  was 
entirely  unfit  for  the  papal  chair,  on  ac- 
count of  his  utier  ignorance  of  business  and 
of  the  worid.  He  never  would  have  been 
chosen,  had  not  the  papal  chair  been 
vacant  for  27  months,  on  account  of  the 
cardinals  being  divided  into  two  parties. 
When  Celestine  entered  Aquila,  he  rode 
on  an  ass,  led  by  two  kings.  He  soon 
found  the  burden  of  business  too  heavy, 
and  abdicated  his  dignity  Dec  13, 12^ 
Boni&ce  VIII  succeeded  him,  and  kept 
him  prisoner  till  his  death.  May  19, 1296. 
The  greatest  eimplici^  marks  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  pope.  He  is  the  founds  of 
the  Celestines.    (q.  v.) 

CX1.ESTINE8  (nom  tfaeu*  founder,  pope 
Celestine  V,  q.  v.),  the  hemuts  of  St  Da* 
mian,  a  religious  order,  instituted  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  centunr,  in  Italy,  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  St  Benedict  (q.  v.),  wore 
white  garments  with  black  capes  and  scap- 
ukries,  and  were  devoted  entirely  to  a 
contemplative  life.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  the  order  was  diminished 
to  the  number  of  96  monasteries  in  Itely, 
and  21  in  France.  This  society  of  j^oomy 
monks  appears  recentiy  to  have  become 
still  aniaiier.    In  France,  it  no  longer  ex* 
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CEUSACT[imtti6abyaCathoUe].  One 
of  the  subJune  ideas  of  the  Catholic  church 
ii  its  Teoeralion  of  chastity.    This  places 
Chiisdaxiitjr  in  the  most  striking  (^posi 
ikm  to  the  aenaual  religions  of  me  pagan 
world.    Wh^  the  pagans  lowerea  their 
eods  to  the  human  standard,  Christiani^ 
Greeted  men's  views  to  heaven,  and  ideal- 
ized human  nature.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  7)  rec- 
ommeads  vimnity,  without  condemning 
DtttriiDon^.  The  Catholic  church  resects 
matiimoDial  chasti^,  but  esteems  virginily 
a  kjgiier  virtue,  as  a  sacniice  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  life  to  purity  of  soul,  as  the 
vietoiy  of  the  moral  nature  over  the  phys- 
naL    With  these  sublime  views  of  this 
Tirtae,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  re- 
qoired  of  the  priests,  who  officiate  in  the 
lugb  mystery  of  the  euchaxist    From  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  it  became  a  custom 
in  the  church  for  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 
coiia  to  renounce  the- joys  of  matrimonial 
lofe  at  their  consecration,  and  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  their 
officei    One   point  only  was  diluted, 
whether  cler^^nien  were  to  be  merely 
prohitMted  fitxn  marrying,  or  whether  even 
those  who  were  noairied  before  their  con- 
seciatioD,  should  be  required  to  separate 
themeetTes  fix>m  their  wives.    At  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Nice,  several  bishops  pro- 
posed that  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons, 
who  had  received  the  holy  consecration, 
abouid  be  directed,  by  an  express  ordi- 
nance, to  give  up  their  wivea    But  Paph- 
nutiiiB,  biimop  of  Upper  Thebais,  contend- 
ed that  cohabitation  with  a  wife  was  a  state 
of  chastity.    It  was  sufficient,  he  said,  ac- 
eording  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
duDchlthat  clergymen  should  not  be  per- 
mitied  to  marry ;  but  he  who  had  been 
manied  before  his  consecration  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  separated  fiom  his  lawful 
wife.   As  it  became  the  general  opinion, 
tbat  a  clergyman  could  not  many,  it  soon 
became  the  general  practice  to  refuse  con- 
KCTatioa  to  married  men.    By  this  means, 
D&iformity  was  effected.    As  for  the  bish- 
ops, it  soon  became  a  matter  beyond  dis- 
pute.  After  the  instimtion  of  monacliism 
<ud  become  firmlv  established,  and  the 
monks  were  regarded  with  veneration,  on 
account  of  their  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
pubhc  opinion  exacted  from  the  secular 
clergy  the  same  observance  of  celibacy. 
1^  holy  &ther   Epiphanius  assures  us 
tbat)  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  ceUbacy 
was  commanded,  and  that,  wherever  this 
^^nonumd  was  neglected,  it  was  a  corrup- 
tioQ  of  the  church*  The  particular  council 
of  Ekiita  commanded  all  bishops,  piesby^- 
len,  deacons  and  mibdeacoos  to  ahstfon 


from,  their  wives,  under  penahy  of  ezolu- 
saon  from  the  clergy.  In  the  Western 
church,  celibacy  was  rigorously  required. 
Pope  Cyriciufl^  at  the  end  of  the  4tli  cen- 
tiuy,  fbibade  the  clergy  to  many,  or  to 
cohabit  with  their  wives,  if  already  marri-« 
ed  At  the  same  time,  the  monks  received 
consecration,  which  increased  the  con- 
formity between  them  and  the  secular  cler- 
gy still  further,  and  indirectiy  obliged  the 
(Btter  to  observe  celibacy.  Several  poj^ 
and  particular  councils  repealed  tins  m- 
^unction.  The  emperor  Justinian  declared 
all  children  of  clergymen  illegitimate,  and 
incapable  of  any  hereditary  succession  or 
inheritance.  The  coipcu  of  Tours,  in 
$66,  issued  a  decree  agaUist  married  monks 
and  nuns,  declarin|[  ttitx  they  should  be 
|>ublichr  excommumc^ij^d,  and  their  mar- 
riage mrmaUy  dissolved)*  Seculars,  dea 
cons  and  subdeacons,  w^o  were  found  U. 
dwell  with  their  wives,  were  interdicted 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  functions  for  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  Spain,  the  bishopi 
were  ordered  to  enforce  celibacy  upoi 
their  abbots^  deacons,  &4^  once  a  year,  ii 
their  ^rmons ;  for,  in  that  country,  man3 
priests,  formerly  Arians,  and  newly^son 
verted,  refused  to  give  up  their  wives,  con 
formably  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  As  in  other  p<unts,  in  this,  also, 
the  Greek  church  dissented  from  the  Ro- 
man. The  (Trullan)  council  of  Constaor 
tuiople,  in  692,  in  its  13th  canOn,  deckuea, 
"Having  heard  that  the  Roman  church 
has  ordered  the  priests  and  deacons  to 
relinquish  their  lawful  wives,  we,  assem- 
bled ui  this  council,  hereby  decree,  that 
priests  and  deacons,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  church,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  holy  anostles,  may  hve  wiUi 
their  wives  like  tbe  laity.  We  hereby  for- 
bid any  one  to  refuse  tbke  consecration  of  a 
priest  or  deacon  on  accoimt  of  his  being 
marriedt  and  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  after 
he  has  requested  consecration.  We  will 
fay  no  means  be  unjust  to  mairiage,  not 
separate  what  God  has  united."  These 
regulations  are  still  in  force  in  the  Greek 
church;  and,  while  celibacy  is  required  of 
tbe  bishops  and  monks;  priests  and  dea- 
cons, if  married  before  consecration,  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  otate  of  matri- 
mony. This  is  not  a  reason  for  saying 
that  me  ilomanchurcb  introduced  celibacy; 
she  has  only  retained  it,  as  an  old  apostol- 
ical tradition,  to  which  she  has  added  the 
rule,  not  to  consecrate  married  men,  unless 
tliewifo  enter  a  religious  order.  As  no  one 
Ijtas  a  right  to  demajad  to  be  consecrated  a 
priest,  the  Roman  church  ha^y  by  this  ad- 
Oitioii,  violated  90  one^a  riKfatt    '^e  Wetu 
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em  church  had  new  iBasons  for  enjoining 
celibacy,  when  the  system  of  benefices  be- 
gan to  be  orsanized.  At  first,  the  officers 
of  the  chur<3i  lived  on  the  voluntary  f^Ra 
ofthefiuthfuL  When  the  church  acquired 
wealth,  lands  and  tithes,  the  revenue  and 
estates  of  all  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  a  bishop  were  considered  as 
one  whole,  the  administration  and  distribu- 
tion of  which  depended  on  the  bishop. 
But,  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, a  particular  sum  was  taken  from  the 
conmion  stock  fi>r  each  officer,  the  bishop 
not  excepted.  This  constitution  of  the 
church  was  similar  to  that  of  the  state,  in 
which  feudatories  perfonned  military  and 
other  services,  in  conedderation  of  the  usu- 
fiuct  of  certain  lands.  Even  the  name  was 
the  same.  The  possessions  of  the  feuda- 
tories were  called  hen^ices,  as  well  aa  those 
of  the  clergy.  If  the  clerical  benefices 
and  employments  had  become  hereditary, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  lay  benefices,  we 
should  have  seen  a  hereditaiy  ecclesiasti- 
cal caste,  similar  to  that  of  the  nobitity, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  caste  of  warriors  and 
crril  officers.  We  should  have  seen  he- 
reditary priests,  hereditary  bishops,  and  a 
nereditarjr  pope.      The   ruinous  conse- 

Sences,  moral  and  political,  which  would 
ve  resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  easily  conceived.  All  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  a  pure  and  divine  religion 
would  have  disappeared  in  such  an  empire 
of  priests.  The  most  absolute  despotism 
would  have  been  established  over  the  na- 
tions, and  every  attempt  of  the  commons 
to  attain  a  higher  stand  in  political  society 
would  have  been  fiustrated.  When  the 
canons  in  Wales  afterwards  abandoned 
celibacy,  it  was  soon  observed,  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  their  benefices 
hereditaiy,  by  intermarriages  between 
their  sons  and  daughters.  The  fate  of 
Wales  would  have  been  that  of  aU  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West,  if  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  had  been  allowed.  Whilst, 
however,  die  church  persevered  in  com- 
manding celibacy,  she  had  to  struggle  with 
the  opposition  of  a  coirupt  clergy.  The 
council  of  Naibonne,  in  791,  fomade  the 
clergy  to  have  any  females  living  with 
them,  even  such  as  former  rules  had  per- 
mitted. The  same  was  ordered  by  the 
council  of  Mentz,  888.  By  the  council  of 
Augsburg,  every  ckargyman  was  forbidden, 
imder  penalty  of  dismisaon,  either  to  mar- 
ry, or  to  cohabit  with  his  wife,  if  already 
married,  or  to  retain  female  companions 
who  had  been  introduced  under  the  name 
of  tiaUrs  (subintrodueiag) ;  and  tfa«  biriiop 


was  authorized,  when  suspicious  women 
were  fi)und  in  the  houses  of  clergymen, 
to  drive  them  out  with  whips,  and  cut  off 
their  hair.  In  the  council  of  Canterbury, 
king  Edgar  himself  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  clersy,  whose 
houses,  as  he  said,  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  brothels.  Soon  afterwards,  a  great 
number  of  canons  and  priests  were  dis- 
missed, whose  places  were  given  to  monks. 
In  the  council  at  Erham,  in  1009,  the  cler- 
gy were  directed  anew  to  dismiss  their 
wives.  To  those  who  abstained,  it  was 
even  promised,  that  they  should  be  treat- 
ed like  nobles  by  birth.  Leo  EX  ordered 
that  women  at  Rome,  transgressing  with 
priests,  should  be  slaves  in  the  lAteran 
for  life.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg, 
excommunicated  the  concubmes  of  priests, 
and  had  them  ignominiously  turned  out 
of  die  city.  Pope  Victor  II  dismissed  sev- 
eral bishops  on  account  of  their  irregular- 
ities. Notwithstanding  all  such  prohibi- 
tions, it  appeared  impossible  to  maintain 
the  law  of^celibacy  in  force.  In  1061,  the 
Lombard  bishops,  most  of  whom  had 
concubines,  themselves  elected  Nodolaus, 
bishop  of  Parma,  afterwards  Honorius  II, 
antipope,  merely  because  he  did  not  live 
in  celibacy ;  and  it  Was,  therefore,  hoped 
that  he  would  not  insist  on  the  observance 
of  the  prohibitory  law.  Add  to  this,  that 
most  of  these  clerpymen,  living  with  con- 
cubuies,  in  violation  of  canonical  laws, 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  die  church  in  those 
davs.  The  necessity  was  urgent  that  a 
rerormer  of  the  church  should  arise.  He 
appeared  in  Gregoiy  VH,  who,  like  all 
men  of  great  genius,  has  a  right  to  be 
judged  in  reference  to  the  spirit' of  bis  age. 
In  order  to  reform  the  corrupted  disciplme 
of  the  church,  he  was  obfiged  to  encounter 
the  simony  and  licentiousness  of  the  clersy. 
The  former  he  checked  by  opposing  die 
emperor's  right  of  investiture,  and  enforced 
the  laws  of  celibacy  by  new  regulations. 
In  the  council  of]  074,  at  Rome,  he  ordered 
that  all  married  clergymen,  and  all  laymen 
who  should  confess  to  them,  hear  mass 
of  them,  or  bo  present  at  any  divine*  ser- 
vice performed  1^  them,  should  be  excom- 
mimicated.  When  the  bishop  of  Coire 
began  to  read  this  decree  to  the  synod  in 
Mentz,  the  clergy  assailed  him  with  re- 
proaches and  blows,  so  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  They  declared  that 
they  did  not  pretend  to  be  angels,  and 
would  radier  give  up  their  priesthood  than 
their  wives.  Gregoiy,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  was  supported  by  the  mont 
ancient  and  most  undoubted  canons.  Ailor 
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Grecory^  deceftse,  the  church  continued 
ID  i£e  flame  course.  The  prohibitions 
were  repeated,  as  weO  as  the  rules  of  cau- 
turn  CMicenung  domestic  life.  Yet  trans- 
greaaions  of  this  hard  commandment  were 
Tcry  frequent,  particularly  in  the  15th  and 
l€cfa  centuries.  In  Petrarca's  works  are 
many  coroi^aints  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  clemr  at  the  pope's  court  in  Avignon, 
where  Petnuca  uved  for  some  time.  In 
the  aecoontB  of  the  council  of  Basle,  it 
is  stated  that  many  cardinals  present  there 
fiTed  t^ienly  with  their  concubines.  In 
one  of  the  chronicles  of  the  mark  of  Bran- 
denboii^,  we  are  informed  that,  at  a  feast, 
a  qiMfltion  aroee  whether  the  bishop's  con- 
cubine should  precede  the  other  ladies  or 
DoL*  The  reformation  followed.  It  rec- 
ognised no  sacrificing  priests ;  virnni^  was 
esteemed  no  higher  than  conjugu  fidelity; 
rows  of  chastity  were  considered  no  lon- 
ger obBgatoiy;  and,  as  the  Protestant  cler- 
gy were  subject  either  to  the  state  or  the 
religious  oonununities,  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  feared  that  they  would,  by  their  own 
authority,  make  the  benefices  hereditaiy. 
Ludier  m  not  at  fiist  go  the  whole  lensUi 
of  these  changes.  He  thought  the  proni- 
bition  of  matnmony  uniust ;  yet  he  believ- 
ed that  the  monks,  who  were  bound  to 
celibacy  by  Aeur  voves,  ought  to  observe 
them.  He  wrote  to  Spalatin,  Aug.  6, 
1521,  "Our  Wittenbereians  intend,  too,  to 
give  wives  to  the  monks ;  but  I  shall  not 
sufier  myself  to  have  one  forced  upon  me." 
Baftholomew  Bemhardi,  a  monk,  head  of 
the  refigious  establishment  of  Kemberg, 
was  the  first  of  the  clergy  who  married 
(in  1591),  and  most  of  the  Lutheran  divines 
imitafed  him.  When  the  papal  legate,  car- 
dinal Campegi^o,  recommended  the  pun- 
ishmeot  or  the  married  priests,  this  only 
widened  the  breach  between  the  old  and 
new  church.  Luther  declared,  in  1524,  that 
he  vras  not  made  of  wood  and  stone,  and, 
in  1525,  married  the  nun,  the  consecrated 
virgin,  Catharine  von  Bora.  (q.  v.)  Cel- 
ibtiey  was  the  weak  side  of  the  Catholic 
churchy  as  many  divines  went  over  to 
die  lefeimed  church  under  pretence  of  a 
change  in  their  religious  sentiments,  but, 
in  reuity,  to  be  enabled  to  marry.  The 
refonned  princes  offered  their  clergy  the 
altemativey  either  to  marry  their  concu- 
bines, or  to  put  them  away.  The  latter 
supposed  a  self-denial,  which  could  not  be 

*  In  Abbot's  Letlera  from  Cuba  (Borton,  1829, 
pt.  \S\,  it  is  Mated,  that  most  of  the  priests  on 
i1m  iuiid  have  families,  and  speak  of  their  chiU 
draa  «idioat  seruple,  aoa  will  sometimes  even  rea- 
aoa  SB  the  subject,  and  defend  the  practice.  7*be 
case  11  modi  tne  same  in  a  great  pari  of  South 


expected  fiom  one  who  had  lived  m  con- 
cubinage, and  a  change  of  religion  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  mairiage.  Some 
Catholics  vrished  this  weak  spot  in  their 
church  to  be  removed.  At  the  council  of 
Salzburg,  in  1562,  the  bishops  deliberated 
what  measures  ought  to  be  proposed  at 
the  coimcil  of  Trent,  and  resolved  to  vote 
for  the  marriage  of  the  clersy .  The  duke 
of  Bavaria  likewise  inasted  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  priests.  The  emperor,  the 
electors,  and  many  other  princes,  directed 
their  envoys  to  demand  it  The  kinf  of 
France  also  desired  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  or,  at  least,  a  matmer  euze  for  con 
secration.  But  the  majori^  at  Trent  (sess. 
24,  can.  9)  decided  for  celibacy,  observing 
that  God  would  grant  the  prayers  of  those 
who  prayed  earnestly  for  chastity,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  tempted  be- 
yond their  strength.  The  provisions,  in 
regard  to  celibacy,  are  as  follows: — ^The 
clergy  of  the  Greek  church,  who  were 
married  before  their  consecration,  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  matrimo- 
ny. The  priest,  however,  must  abstain 
fitmi  his  wife  three  days  before  every  cel- 
ebration of  the  mass.  Of  the  Roman  cler- 
sy absolute  celibacy  is  re<]uired ;  yet  the 
four  lower  orders  are  permitted,  on  giving 
up  their  benefices,  to  quit  the  derictu  pro- 
fessfon,  and  to  many.  But,  from  the  sub- 
deacons  upwards,  celibacy  is  commanded 
absolutely ;  except  that  the  pope  may  eive 
permission  to  retue  from  the  clerical  omce, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  marry.  The  pen- 
alties for  transgressing  the  rules  of  celibacy 
are  numerous.  The  vrife  must  be  dis- 
missed, and  penance  undergone  for  the 
offence.  The  offender  is  forbidden  to 
perform  the  ecclesiastical  functions  belong- 
mg  to  his  degree,  and  cannot  receive  the 
higher  consecration,  as  he  becomes  what 
is  called  irrepjdar.  Yet,  after  penance, 
thin  irregularity  may  be  removed  by  dis- 
pensation from  the  bishop.  Finally,  he 
Decomes  excommimicated  by  the  vetj 
act  of  his  marriage,  and  must,  on  this 
accoimt,  also,  have  recourse  to  the  bishops 
to  be  received  again  into  the  communion. 
In  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  a  Catholic  clergyman  who 
marries  loses  his  benefice  and  his  rank  in 
the  church,  without  loss  of  reputation, 
however,  if  his  marriage  be  only  a  previ- 
ous step  to  his  adoption  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Persons  already  married  can  be 
consecrated  as  clergymen  only  on  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  a  vow  of"^  chastity,  to 
which  the  wife  hoB  given  her  consent 
She  must  also  enter  some  religious  order. 
The  rule  of  celibacy  has  been  more  strict- 
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ly  obsenxd  in  tbe  Catholic  cbuFch  since 
the  reformation  than  it  was  before.  One 
reason  of  this  ie,  that  many  incontinent 
clergymen  have  left  the  Catholic  church, 
and  entered  into  one  which  allowed  them 
to  marry.  Another  reason  is,  that  tlie 
Protestant  reformation  aroused  the  atten- 
Jon  of  the  Catholic  churcli  to  the. necessi- 
ty of  a  reform  in  its  own  body,  and  die 
observance  of  a  stricter  discipli ne.  Hence 
few  such  public  scandals  have  occurred 
as  in  former  times,  and  transgression 
has  been  followed  by  immediate  punish- 
ment Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  th« 
rule  of  celibacy  is  often  violated.  Such 
transgressions  are  to  be  expected,  par- 
ticuku'ly  at  a  time  when  education  and 
so  many  other  circumstances  tend  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  luxury ;  yet  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Catliolic  clergy  respect 
3ie  rule  of  celibacy  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  reasons  against  requiring  celi- 
bacy in  the  clergy,  is  uie  increasing  scarci- 
ty of  men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  profession  wliich  requires  such  strict 
self-deniaL 

[The  foregomg  article,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  presents  the  views  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  celibacy  by  the  members 
of  that  communion.  To  those  not  edu- 
cated in  that  church,  it  appears  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  compreliend  why  a  4*ule 
of  life  not  enjoined  by  any  express  com- 
mand or  divhie  law,  and  which  contra- 
venes the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  obli- 
gations of  society,  should  be  regarded  as 
of  such  importance  to  the  excellence  of 
the  priestliood.  That  it  would  attach 
them  more  devotedly  to  the  secular  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  that  they  would  be  as  capable  of  min- 
istering to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
people  as  those  who  are  experienced  in 
the  feehngs  of  the  people,  through  th*»ir 
social  connexions,  we  snould  find  it  very 
difficult  to  believe.] 

Cell  ;  generally  employed  to  designate 
an  apartment  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
wines,  &c,  and  commonly  under  ground. 
The  same  term  has  various  applications 
under  different  circumstances.  Thus  cella 
was  used,  by  the  Roman  poets,  to  signify 
the  lodge  or  habitation  of  common  prosti- 
tutes, these  being  anciently  under  ground 
(see  Juvencd,  sat  vi,  ver.  121),  having  the 
names  of  the  inmates  over  tlie  doors. 
The  name  of  cell  was  also  used  for  the 
lodgings  of  servants,  among  the  Romans ; 
for  the  apartments  of  the  public  baths ; 
for  the  euhfta  or  inmost  and  most  retired 
parts  of  the  temples,  where  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  preserved.    The  term  cdt 


was  also  aralied  to  a  lesser  or  subordinat* 
minster,  dependent  upon   a  greater,  by 
which  it  was  erected  and  under  whoso 
government  it  remained.     The  great  an- 
cient English  abbeys  had  gjejieraJly  such 
cells  in  distant  places,  which  were  ac- 
countable to,  and  received  their  superioiis 
from  them.    The  apartments  or  private 
dormitories  of  monks  and  nuna  are  also 
called  cells.— In  technology,  tlie  term  cell 
is  employed  very  frequenUy  to  signify  any 
small  compartment  into  which  substances 
are  divided ;  thus  the  hexagonal  cham- 
bers of  the  honey-comb  are  called  ceUs^  as 
in  botany  the  cavities,  separated  by  par- 
titions in  the  pods,  husks  or  seed-vessels 
of  plants,  whidi  are  said  to  be  unilocular^ 
hUoculary  trUoadarj  &.C.,  according  to  the 
number  of  cells. — ^In  anatomy,  it  is  applied 
to  various  small  cavities,  such  as  the  air- 
cells,  or  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  adipose 
cells,  or  spaces  in  the  membrane  which 
retains  the  fat,  6^c.    The  loose,  inflatable 
texture,  which  unites  and  surrounds  all 
tlie  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  has  the 
name  of  celltdar,  from  its  being  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  these  litde  membranous 
interstices. 

Cellamare  (Antonio  Giudice,  duke  of 
Gtiovenazzo},  prince  of,  bom  at  Naples, 
1657,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Charles 
II  of  Spain,  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  in  the  Spanish  senice  during  the 
greater  part  or  die  war  of  tlie  Spanish 
succession,  till  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  unperialists,  in  1707,  who  kept  him 
prisoner  in  Milan  tiU  1712,  when  he  was 
exchanged.  On  liis  return  to  Spcdn,  he 
was  made  a  cabinet  minister,  and,  in  1715, 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Prench 
court  Here  he  became  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  die  desi^is  of  Alberoni,  and  the 
soul  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  re|rent« 
Philip  of  Orleans.  A  plot  was  formed 
for  arresting  the  regent  at  a  festival,  call- 
ing together  the  states-^neral  of  the  king- 
dom, and  declaring  Philip  V  regent,  who, 
having  thus  become  master  of  Spain  and 
France,  would  have  made  the  rest  of 
Europe  tremble.  Cellamaro  was  ouly 
waiting  for  fuitlier  orders  from  Ins  couit, 
when  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  his 
letters,  having  been  intercepted,  revealed 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 
]ile  was  arrested,  and  conducted,  under 
an  escort,  to  the  Spanish  froutiera.  The 
com!  of  Madrid  made  him  captain-gen- 
eral of  Old  Castile.  He  died  at  Seville, 
ml73a 

Cellarius,  Christopher,  one  of  the 
most  learned  phik>Ioinsrs  of  the  17th  cen- 
tuiy,  was  bom  in  1036.    After  he  had 
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t  «t  80v)eral  GeiiuHi  imivenhiefl^  Im 

laui^  nMml  ^iloeopby  and  the  Oriental 

faBgna^oB  at  WdsawlelB.     In  1673,  ha 

-mwm  made  rector  of  the  sdiool  at  Weimar, 

and  afterwiuda  of  the  Beminariea  at  Zeifis 

and  Menebuig,  and,  finalhr,  professor  of 

^oqfBeace  and  hisKwy  at  Halfe,  where  h« 

died  in  1707.    He  publuhed  agreat  num« 

faer  of  ancient  author^  with  learned  anno* 

ttdooB  and  "wery  accurate  indexes,  as,  for 

kHttBnoe,  the  lettere  of  Cicero  and  of  Plinyi 

Cemelius  Nepoe,  Curdus^  Eutropius,  Sex- 

HIS  Ruloa,  Vellmus  Paterculus,  the  12  an« 

rieni  panegyrials,  Minucius  Fehx,  Silius 

fialinw,  &c.    His  own  composidons  re* 

kte  u»  ancient   histoiy  and  geo^phy, 

Rooaan  anttqaidefl^  and  the   Latm  kn- 


Cnxim,  BenTeouJo;  a  sculptor,  en- 
graver  and  gokismith ;  bom  at  Floi^ce, 
in  1500,  where  he  died  in  1570;  distin. 
guidied  paiticulai^  by  his  works  in  gold 
and  aiker,  which  have  become  very  rare, 
and  are  sold  at  present  at  inmienae  prices. 
Of  a  bcdd,  honest  and  open  character,  but 
vaki  and  quarrelsome,  and  impatient  of 
ftiffffoachnM^f  and  dependence,  he  was 
often  emangM  in  quarrels,  which  fire* 
queody  coat  his  antogonistB  their  lives. 
He  hinwelf  incuned  great  dangers,  vraa 
put  into  prison,  and  was  saved  only  by  his 
boldness  and  the  powerful  protectora 
whom  Ins  talents  as  an  artist  proctnfed 
Imn.  At  the  siege  of  Rome  (if  we  believe 
his  awn  account,  given  in  his  autobiogra* 
phy)^  be  fciUed,  wtth  one  cannon  shot,  the 
eoBstaUe  of  Bouibon,  and,  with  another, 
die  pcince  of  Orange.  He  was  aflerwards 
nnpriaoned  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen 
the  jewels  of  the  mpal  crown,  which  were 
JHtroated  to  him  ourmg  the  siege,  and  was 
re4eaaed  only  bj  the  interference  of  Fran* 
CIS  I,  whoee  court  he  visited,  and  executed 
there  aereral  works.  He  a^rwaids  re- 
Uiraed  to  Florence,  and,  under  the  pat* 
raoage  of  Cosmo,  made  a  Perseus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa,  in  bronze,  which  is 
sdfl  an  (Mnaroent  of  the  roaiket-place ; 
also  a  statue  <xf  Christ,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Pitti  p^ace,  besides  many  excellent 
ihes  for  coins  and  medals.  In  his  58th 
year,  he  wrote  his  ovni  fife  in  Latin,  vrith 
equal  eaadinr  and  vanity*  It  has  been 
translated,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  G6the, 
imo  Gexnian.  There  is  also  an  English 
tiansiatioa  by  doctor  Nugent,  1771 ;  new 
edition  by  Thomas  Roeeoe,  182^  It 
eooiains  striking  descriptions  of  Cellini's 
•VB  adventurea,  and  of  the  characters  of 
the  poaons  with  whom  he  came  in  con* 
tad.  Among  his  other  writings,  the  most 
are  Dm  TVattott,  use  int^mo 


a0e  eltty  prkwipM.ArH  ddP  OraCtoeno^ 
PaUro  in  MoUria  deW  ArU  della  ScoUwra 
(best  edition,  17311  His  style  is  free, 
strong  and  original,  and  the  academy 
della  Crusca  often  quotes  him  as  a  classic 

CSU^ULAR  SUBSTAVCB,    Or  CEI.LULAR 

Membrane  (Ida  ceUuUaa  or  mucosa  of 
Latin  writers),  is  the  medium  which  con* 
necta  and  supports  all  the  various  parts 
and  structures  of  the  body.  Any  person 
may  gain  a  general  notion  of  this  sub- 
stance by  observing  it  in  joints  of  veal, 
when  it  is  indated  by  the  butchers.  It 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  fibres  and 
lamiwB  of  animal  matter,  connected  with 
each  other  so  as  to  fonn  iimumerable  cells 
or  small  cavities,  fifom  which  its  name  of 
eetfii/or  is  derived.  It  pervades  every  part 
of  the  animal  structure*  By  joining  to- 
gether the  minute  fibrils  of  muscle,  tendon 
or  nerve,  it  forms  obvious  and  visible 
fibres.  It  coUects  these  fibres  into  large 
fasdcuU,  and,  by  joining  sach  fascicuU,  or 
bundles,  to  each  other,  constitutes  an  en- 
tire muscle,  tendon  or  nerve.  It  joins  to- 
cether  the  individual  muscles,  and  is  col< 
fected  in  their  intervals.  It  surrounds 
each  vessel  and  nerve  in  the  body,  often 
connecting  these  parts  together  by  a  firm 
kind  of  capsule,  and,  in  a  looser  form,  join- 
ing them  to  the  nei^boring  muscles,  &c 
When  condensed  into  a  firm  and  compact 
structure,  it  constitutes  die  various  mem- 
branes of  die  body,  which,  by  l^^g  macera- 
tion in  water,  may  be  resolved'  lito  a  loose, 
eelhilar  texture.  In  the  bones,  it  forms  the 
basis  or  ground-work  of  their  fid)ric,  a  re^ 
eeptacle,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
earth  of  bone  is  deposited.  As  cellular 
substance  is  entirely  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  it  is  considered,  by  chemists,  as  that 
peculiar  modification  of  anknal  matter 
termed  ^elatiM*  In  consequence  of  its 
solution  oy  the  united  agencies  of  heat 
and  moisture,  the  muscular  fibres  separate 
fix>m  each  other,  and  form  the  other  stnic- 
tares  of  the  body.  This  effect  is  seen  in 
meat  which  is  subjected  to  lone  boiling  or 
stewing  for  the  table,  or,  indeed,  in  a  joint 
which  is  merely  over-boiled.  It  fbnaa  a 
eoimexion  and  passage  between  all  parta 
of  the  body,  however  remote  in  situation 
«r  dissimilar  in  structure ;  fin*  the  cells  of 
^is  substance  every  where  communicate, 
as  we  may  collect  from  facts  of  the  most 
eommon  and  fiunihar  occurrence.  In 
emphysema,  where  air  escapes  fiom  the 
lungs  wounded  by  a  broken  rib  into  the 
cellular  substance,  h  ^reada  rapidly  fitim 
the  chest  into  the  moat  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  and  has  even  been  known  to 
gain  aduusraon  into  the  eye-balL    A  siini^ 
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lar  difibmon  of  this  fluid  inay  be  efiected 
by  artificial  kifladon. 

Celsus,  Aurelius  Cornelius,  lived,  prob- 
ably, under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He 
bas  been  called  the  Roman  tKppocratts^ 
because  he  imitated  the  Greek  physician, 
and  introduced  the  Hippocradc  system 
into  Rome.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric, 
the  art  of  war  and  agriculture.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  a  medical  virriter. 
His  style  is  elegant,  concise,  and,  never- 
theless, very  clear.  His  woric  on  medi- 
cine is  an  inexhaustible  source,  fix>m 
which  other  good  authors  have  drawn 
materials  for  vmtinss,  both  medical  and 
surgical.  He  has  nimished  subsequent 
writers  with  a  multitude  of  authorities  for 
the  support  of  their  different  theories,  but 
has  sunered  much  aibitraiy  interpretation. 
Hippocrates  and  Asclepiades  are  the  two 
authors  whom  he  has  followed  most. 
More  than  59  editions  of  his  8  books  Dt 
Medicina  had  appeared  in  1785 ;  the  first 
at  Florence,  1478,  foL:  the  best  is  by 
Krause,  Leipsic,  1766:  thatof  Targa  was 
printed  at  Padua,  1769, 4ta,  and  one  at 
Verona,  1810,  4to. 

Celt£  (they  called  themselves,  also, 
G€telf  or  GaUs ;  see  Oad\ ;  one  of  the 
four  chief  nations  which  innabited  Gallia. 
Their  territory  extended  fix>m  the  extreme 
point  of  Brittany  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps.  The  Romans,  therefore,  called  the 
whole  country  CdtUoj  or  GalaHcL  They 
left  Asia  at  some  distant  period,  and,  at 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  came,  un- 
der Bellovesus,  to  Upper  Italy,  and  large 
numbers  of  diem  ^read  over  several 
countries  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  they  be- 
came mingled  with  the  Iberians,  whom 
they  conquered.  Internal  wars  w^ikened 
them ;  and  commerce  with  the  Romans, 
and  with  the  people  of  Marseilles,  made 
them  more  civilized.  The  Italian  Celt» 
were  subjected,  220  B.  C,  by  the  Romans. 
The  Boii  united  themselves  with  the 
Helvetii ;  the  Illyrian  Celtas  with  the  Illyr- 
ians.  Their  government  vras  aristocrat- 
ical.  The  nobles  formed  a  national  as- 
sembly. The  commons  were  regarded 
as  little  better  than  slaves.  They  were 
large,  and  of  great  bodily  strength,  impet- 
uous in  their  attacks,  but  not  well  able  to 
endure  hardships.  A  huge  sword,  gen- 
erally of  copper,  vras  their  chief  weapon. 
Their  prieota,  the  Druids  (q.  v.),  enjoyed 
the  greatest  authority. 

Celtes,  Conrad ;  bom,  m  1459,  at  Pro- 
tuch,  in  Franoonia.  His  original  name 
was  Meissdj  which  he  changed  into  Cd- 
fet  PrUuciuB.  He  ran  away  fiiom  his 
fiaraBta,  and  studied  in  Cologne.  In  1484 


and  1485,  he  studied  under  the  tuition  of 
Rodolph  Agricola,  at  Heidelbei^,  and  be- 
came a  phflologist  and  Latin  poet  He 
then  travelled  to  Italy,  where  be  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  most  learned  teachers 
of  his  time.  On  his  return  throu^  II- 
lyria,  Hungary  and  Poland,  he  was  taught 
astronomy  and  astrology  by  Albertus  Bru- 
tus, and  met  with  the  most  favorable  re- 
ception at  the  German  courts.  In  Nu- 
remburg,  be  was  crowned  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  III  (1491),  on  account  of  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
Latin  poems,  being  the  first  German  poet 
who  received  this  honor.  He  afterwards 
travelled  for  10  years,  visiting  all  the  uni- 
versities in  Germany,  and  found,  at  length, 
a  resting-place  in  Vienna,  where  Maximil* 
ian  I  appointed  him,  in  1501,  professor  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  president  of  the 
faculty  established  for  the  smdy  of  clas- 
sical antiquities.  He  left  a  histoiy  and 
description  of  Nurembur^^,  a  poem  on  the 
rituation  and  manners  of  Germany,  sev- 
eral philosophical,  rhetorical  and  bio- 
mphical  Works,  and  a  number  of  poems* 
He  considered  the  study  of  lan^[uageffy 
not,  like  other  philolo^psts  of  his  tmie,  as 
an  object  of  pursuit  in  itself;  but  only  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with 
those  sciences  which  have  a  more  imme- 
diate bearing  on  die  busnness  of  life, 
amonff  which  he  placed  history  and  ge- 
ography first  His  plan  for  a  great  litera- 
ry society  (godaUku  CeUica),  for  which  he 
had  already  obtaincNl  grants  of  privileges 
from  the  emperor,  was  interrupted  by  his 
death  in  15(^.  Only  the  Rhenish  society, 
which  he  founded  in  H^delberg,  outlived 
him. 

Celtiberi,  or  Celtiberlins  ;  inbalMt- 
ants  of  Celtiberia,  a  countiy  akxig  the 
Iberus,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Spam. 
They  fi)rmed  the  most  numerous  tribe  in 
Spain,  and  originated  from  Iberians  mixed 
vidth  Celts.  They  were  brave,  aAd  th^ 
cuneua  was  formidable  even  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  despised  agriculture.  After 
a  long  resistance  to  the  Romans,  they  were, 
at  last,  in  the  Seitorian  war,  subjected  to 
their  sovereignty,  adopted  their  manners, 
language,  dress,  &c.  They  were  divided 
into  six  tribes — the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Pe- 
leudones,  north  of  the  Durius ;  and  the  Lu- 
sones,  Belli  and  Ditthi,  more  to  the  south. 

CBKENTATioir;  a  chemical  process,  in 
which  a  metal  (and  often  other  bodies)  is 
placed  in  connexion  with  other  substances, 
often  in  layers  (Mtratum  tvptr  9trah»m\,  in 
close  vessels,  that  the  fiirmer  may  be  sep- 
arated fit)m  its  combinations,  or  changed 
(fiequently  ozydated),  at  a  high  tempera- 
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•me.    Hie  sataiiiieewiA  which  the  mefal 
•V  ocher  body  is  sarroimded  is  called 


In  cementiDg  gold,  the 
^ilioy  iB'beaten  into  thin  pkaea,  and  placed 
pi  aJtemate  layen,  with  a  cement  contain- 
ing nitiBte  of  polBflB  and  solpluKte  of  iitm. 
The  whole  is  tbea  exposed  to  heat,  until  a 
great  part  of  the  idloyinjr  metals  are  re- 
mored  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  add 
Ittienied  by  the  nitre.  Iron  is  cemented 
with  chaicoal-powder  and  other  sub- 
lamecB,  and  thereby  convened  into  steeL 
GlsBB  IS  changed,  by  cementation  with 
gypmgoDj  into  Reaumur's  porcelain.  Cop* 
per  is  cemented  with  a  powder  of  cala- 
i  and  charcoal,  and  thereby  converted 
B.  Theeopper  obtained  from  the 
of  copper,  by  precipitation  with 
irony  is  caUed  eemtnt-copper. 

CxMKNTs.  The  subsumces  used  for  pro- 
ducing cohesion  between  diilferetit  materi- 
als are  yeiy  varioua  They  are  mostly, 
however,  mi  or  semi-fluid,  and  haiden  m 
tbeeoimeoftime.  The  number  emplc^ed 
isverrpeaL  We  can  mention  only  a  few. 
The  joinis  of  iion  ppes,  and  the  flanges 
of  Steam-engines,  are  cemented  with  a 
mimire  composed  of  sulphur  and  muri* 
ale  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  laige 
^usBtity  of  icon  ohippings.  The  putty  of 
gtuicis  is  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
pQwdoped  chalk.  Plaster  of  Paris,  dried 
Dy  heat,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with 
roan  and  wax,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces 
of  nmrble.  A  cement  composed  of  brick- 
dust  and  rosin,  or  pitch,  is  employed  by 
tumera,  and  some  other  mechanics,  to  con- 
fine the  material  on  which  they  are  work- 
ing. Common  paint,  made  of  white  lead 
ami  ail,  is  used  to  cement  China-ware.  So 
ilso  are  resinous  substances,  such  as  mas- 
tie  and  shell  iac,  or  isinglasB  dissolved  in 
pioof«{Mrit  or  water.  The  pf»te  of  book- 
nndeiB  and  paper-hangers  is  made  by 
bofling  flour.  Rice-glue  is  made  by  boil- 
ing ground  rice  in  mt  water  to  the  con- 
amsaoo  of  a  thin  jelly.  Wafeis  are  made 
of  flour,  iaingbas,  yeast  and  white  of  eggs, 
dried  in  thin  layerB  upon  tin  plates,  and 
cut  by  a  circuku:  instrument.  They  are 
cokired  by  red-lead,  &jc.  Sealing-wax  is 
compoeed  of  shell  lac  and  rosin,  and  is 
commoniy  colored  with  vennilion.  Com- 
mon ghie  is  most  usually  employed  for 
imiting  wood,  and  similar  porous  sub- 
ManeesL  It  does  not  answer  for  suiftoes 
not  porous,  such  as  those  of  the  metals, 
tad  is  not  durable  if  exposed  to  water. 
The  oements  mdsdy  used  in  building  are 
composed  of  fime  and  sand.  Ume  is  pro- 
eiired  by  burning  substances  in  whidi  it 
exitt  in  oondnnation  with  carbonie  add, 
8* 


such  as  fimesCone,  mari)le8,  chalk  and 
shells.  By  this  process  the  carixHiic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  quicklime  is  obtained. 
The  quicklime  is  slaked  by  niixture  with 
water,  after  which  it  swells  and  cracks, 
becomes  hot,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
white  and  impalpable  powder.  This  is  a 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  contains  about  three 
parts  of  lime  to  one  of  water.  When  in- 
tended for  mortar,  it  should  be  immedi- 
ately mixed  with  sand,  and  used  without 
delay,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic  acid  anew 
flt>m  the  atmosphere.  The  lime  adheres 
to  and  unites  the  particles  of  the  sand. 
Cements  thus  made  increase  in  strengdi 
and  solidity  for  an  indefinite  period.  Fresh 
sand,  whoUy  silidous  and  sharp,  is  the  best 
That  taken  fiom  the  sea-shore  is  unfit  for 
making  mortar,  as  the  salt  is  apt  to  deli- 
quesce and  weaken  the  mortar.  The 
amount  of  sand  is  always  greater  tiian 
that  of  the  time.  From  two  to  four  parts 
of  sand  are  used,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  lime  and  tiie  labor  bestowed  on  it 
Water  cements,  called  also  Roman  cemenis^ 
harden  under  water,  and  consolidate  al- 
most immediately  on  being  mixed.  Com- 
mon mortar  dissolves  or  crumbles  away  if 
laid  under  water  before  it  has  had  time  to 
harden ;  but  certain  rocks,  which  have  an 
aigillaceous  as  well  as  a  silicious  charac- 
ter, communicate  to  lime  or  mortar  the 
property  of  hardening  in  a  veiy  few  min- 
utes, both  in  and  out  of  water.  The 
ancient  Romans,  in  making  their  water 
cements,  employed  a  pecuhar  earth,  ob- 
tiuned  at  the  town  of  Puteoli.  This  they 
called  pvhn$  PvUolanus.  It  is  the  same 
that  is  now  called  Ptazolancu  It  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  The  Dutch,  in 
their  great  aquatic  structures,  have  mostly 
employed  a  substance  denominated  tarraa^ 
Urras,  or  tra$Sj  found  near  Andemach,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  kind  of  decomposed  basalt,  but  resem- 
bles Puzzolana.  It  is  very  durable  in  wa- 
ter, but  inferior  to  the  other  kind^  in  the 
open  air.  Baked  day  and  the  common 
ffreenstone  afford  the  basis  of  ver^  tolera- 
ble water  cements,  when  mixed  with  lime. 
Some  of  the  ores  of  manganese  maj  be 
used  fbr  the  same  purpose.  Some  hme- 
stones,  calcined  and  mixed  with  sand  and 
water,  also  afifbrd  water  cements,  usually 
in  consequence  of  containing  some  argil- 
laceous earth.  Some  cements,  of  great 
hardness  and  permanency,  have  been  ob- 
tained from  mixtures,  into  which  aniital 
and  ve|ffetable  substances  enter,  such  as 
oil,  mific,  mucilage,  &c.  The  name  of 
maUha  or  magHe  is  given  them.  They 
are  not  tnuch  used. 
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GfiMETJ^Y— CENCL 


Cebetert.  In  the  ardde  Burjfing' 
Places^  S^e  have  given  the  history  of  the 
custom  of  intenin^  the  dead,  and  shall 
only  mention,  in  this  place,  two  cemeise- 
lies,  periiape  the  most  interesting  which 
ever  existed.  One  of  them  is  the  com- 
mon place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, which  was  situated  beyond  the 
lake  Acherusia,  or  Acharejish,  the  name 
of  which  signified  the  last  condition  of 
man,  and  which  probably  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Greek  fiibles  respecting  lake 
Acheron.  On  the  borders  of  lake  Ache- 
rusia, a  tribunal,  composed  of  42  judges, 
was  established,  to  inquire  into  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  Without 
this  examination,  a  corpse  could  not  be 
carried  to  the  cemeteiy  oeyond  the  lake. 
If  the  deceased  had  died  insolvent,  the 
court  adjudged  the  coipse  to  his  creditors, 
m  order  to  oblice  his  relations  and  fiiends 
to  redeem  it  If  his  Ufe  bad  been  wicked, 
they  refused  his  body  the  privilege  of  solr 
emn  burial,  and  it  was  consequenay  car- 
ried and  tluovra  into  a  lar^  ditch  made 
for  the  puipose,  which  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Jwrtary  on  account  of  the  lamen- 
tations which  this  sentence  produced 
among  the  surviving  friends  and  relations. 
The  Greek  Tartarus  had  its  origin  in  this 
Egyptian  Tartar.  If  no  accuser  appear- 
.e(^or  the  accusations  were  found  ground^ 
less,  the  judges  decreed  the  regular  burial, 
and  the  eufogium  of  the  deceased  was 
pronounced  amon^  the  apt^uses  of  the 
oystandera.  In  this,  his  Uuents,  virtues, 
accomplishments,  every  thine  except  his 
rank  and  riches,  were  praised.  To  cany 
the  corpse  to  the  cemeteiy,  it  was  nece»- 
4aiy  to  cross  the  lake,  and  to  pay  a  small, 
sum  for  the  passage.  This  circumstance 
also  v^as  tran^kuited  into  the  Greek  my- 
thology. The  cemeteiy  was  a  laiige  plain, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  intersected  by 
canals,  to  which  was  given  the  appellatioii 
JFUisout,  or  EUsuenSf  meaning  rest.  Ev^ 
ery  one  recognises,  in  this  description,  the 
Greek  Charon,  his  boat,  his  ferry-money, 
and  the  Elysian  fields.  The  whole  cere- 
mony of  interment  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  depositii^  the  mummy  in  the 
excavation  made  in  the  rock,  or  under 
the  sand  which  covered  the  whole  Eli»eul: 
then  it  seems  that  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  threw  three  handfuls  of  sand, 
as  a  sign  to  the  woitanen  to  fill  tip  ihib 
cavity,  afier  uttering  three  loud  fioeweUs. 
(&eeLuihart$  an  mtroghfphia  and  Egyp- 
Hem  AntiquiiUsj  by  the  maiquis  ^inetOb 
London,  1839.)— Another  cemetery  of 
sreat  interest  is  that  of  Pte  Laohawe  (see 
Ijachai8t\  in  the  noith*west  pait  of  Parity 


Aot  ftr  fiom  the  baniht  de$  AnuaiMen. 
This  city  of  the  dead  has  a  superficies  of 
more  than  51  ofpenfff,  and  contains  a  great 
variety  of  tombs,  some  of  a  touching  sim- 
plicity, with  the  marics  of  unaffected  grie^ 
while  others  remind  us  of  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine :  **•  CvraHoJvntriaj  conditio  sep- 
uUur€t,  pompa  extquMruan^  magis  vivorum 
solatia  muan  subsidia  mortuorwn.^  Col- 
umns, obelisks,  pvramids,  funeral  vases, 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  and  flowers,  cover 
this  cemeteiy,  but  point  out  a  few  only  of 
those  who  rest  in  this  last  abode  of  many 
ffenerationa  Here  repose  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  the  conqueror  of  Esslingen,  De- 
liUe,  Moli^re,  La  Fontaine  and  Foy,  amid 
a  cro^d  of  philosophers,  artists,  vnuriors, 
politimans,  and  individuals  fit>m  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  life.  From  this  place  you 
look  down  on  the  bustle  of  the  gayest  city 
in  the  world.  A  chapel  in  the  buiying^- 
ground  affords  the  finest  view  of  Paris. 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  called  the  beaut^id 
parricidtj  was  the  cause  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  noble  fiimily  of  CencL  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Annals  (voL  10^  pt  1,  136), 
relates  the  story  as  feUovra:  Fntncesco 
Cenci,  a  noble  and  weeJthv  Roman,  after 
his  second  marriage,  conducted  towards 
the  children  of  his  first  maniage  in  the 
most  shoclujig  manner,  proeurra  the  as- 
sassination of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Spain,  by  banditti,  and,  what  is 
still  moro  horrid,  seduced  and  debauched 
his  youngest  daughter,  a  nudden  of  singular 
beauty.  Beatrice  discovered  tiiis  shock- 
ing crime  to  her  relatives,  and  even  sought 
to  obtain  protection  fitnn  pope  Clement 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not 
ipanted ;  for,  when  the  guSty  fether  con- 
tinued his  former  treatment,  vrith  agsm- 
vated  wickedness,  she  joined  with  ner 
brother  GKacomo,  and  procured  the  death 
of  the  monster,  by  two  asBaasins,  as  he 
slept  The  guihy  parties  were  discovered, 
confessed  me  murder  on  the  rack,  and 
were  condemned  by  th<*  pope  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  hones.  In  vain  did  the  leem*- 
ed  Farinacetn  (celebrated  for  his  Qimm* 
tianea)  exert  hjniaelf  to  obtain  a  mitigatioB 
of  their  punishmflnt  by  a  lively  reipresen- 
tation  or  the  depravity  of  the  deceased. 
According  to  other  accotmts,  Beatrice  and 
her  relatives  appear  to  have  had  little  or 
no  share  in  the  murder  of  the  old  Cenci ; 
but  a  tissue  of  villany  and  baseness  gained 
belief  to  the  fklse  testimonjr  of  two  ban- 
ditti against  the  Cenci  fiomb.  So  much 
18  oerttin,  that.  Sept  11,  1599,  Beatrice 
Cend  and  her  sister  were  ezeeuled  with  t 
soitofguiUoline^caHedmaiifUMk  Giaooma 
tras  kiOed  with  a  chih;  the yovngtr  faraifa- 
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er  was  pindcned  an  acccMmtof  his  youths 
hot  the  estates  af  the  faini]y,  to  which 
belonged  the  viEa  Borghese,  since  so 
ftmed  fer  its  treasures  of  ait,  were  confis- 
cated, and  pvesented  by  the  reigning  pope, 
Paul  V,  of  tlie  house  of  Boi^ghese,  to  his 
fiunily.  In  the  pahice  of  Colomia,  at  Rome, 
trsve&eis  are  shown  an  ^cceilent  painting, 
sajd  to  be  hy  Gruido  Reni,  as  the  portrait 
of  die  unfortunate  panicide;  and  this 
ebanning  picture  of  the  beautiiul  girl  has 
been  the  means  of  spreading  over  all  En- 
rope  the  tale  of  horror  connected  with  it 

Cenis,  Momit;  a  mountain  belonging 
to  the  AJ^  in  the  comity  of  Maurienne, 
m  Sbvoy.  Its  hei^t  is  stated  to  be  8670 
feet  dwre  the  level  of  the  sea.  Itisfiunous 
for  the  road  which  leads  over  it  from  Sa- 
voy to  Kedmont  (See  t^ps,  Roads  over.) 
On  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  called  Made- 
lemoj  and  a  lake,  with  an  hospital,  called 
LaRmnane,  1^  lake  contains  trouts  of 
16  pounds  weight  This  plain  is  surround- 
ed by  higher  peaks  covered  with  snow. 
(Seewf^.)  Benvenuto  Cellini's  journey 
over  the  Aips,  in  the  16th  century,  £ve- 
hm%  in  the  17th,  lady  Mary  Wortleyls 
and  Honwe  Walpolels,  in  the  18th,  are  all 
interesdng;  bat  the  danger  has  beenre- 
ffloved  by  Napoleon's  rocuL 

CazfOBiTK.    (See  Anchoretj  and  Mmas- 


iery^ 
Cbho 


ffOTAPH  (fr(Hn  the  Ch«ek  KcKor^^imr, 
called  also  km^ioi^)  ;  a  monument  erected 
in  honor  of  a  deceased  person,  but  not 
containing  his  body,  as  is  impUed  from 
the  teims  <rofd$,  empty,  and  nf^of,  a  tomb. 
Some  of  diese  monuments  were  erected 
in  honor  of  persons  buried  elsewhere,  oth- 
ers ibr  persons  whose  bodies  were  not  in- 
terred. The  ancients  believed  that,  when 
the  body  was  not  buried,  the  soul  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed.  When  a  body  could  not  be 
Ibund,  it  was  supposed  that  some  rest  wais 
afibrded  to  the  suiferer  by  erectmg  him 
acenolaph,  and  calling  out  his  name  three 
tones  ^vith  a  loud  voice.  Sueh  monu- 
meniB  were  distinguished  by  a  parCiculflir 
sign,  UBuaDy  a  piece  of  a  shipwrecked 
Tosd,  to  denote  the  death  of  the  deoeased 
in  a  fytmga  hlid.  The  Pyiliagoretos 
ereeied  cenotaphs  to  fiiose  who  had  quit- 
ted their  sect,  as  if  they  inrere  actually  dead. 
CsivsoKs  ^fvere  magistrates  at  Rome, 
who  kept  a  rejpSter  of  the  number  of  the 
pisople  and  of  thehr  fortune,  and  (fitim 
4«i  R  C.)  regulated  the  taxes.  At  the 
iatne  time,  they  watched  over  the  men- 
neis  of  the  citizem.  They  were  chosen 
eveiy  fifth  year.  This  institution,  at  the 
period  of  ttn^le  maimam  m  wfaieh  it  was 


founded,  may  have  been  beneficial,  bUt 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
individual  liberty.  In  the  difll^rent  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  censors  are  persons 
appointed  by  the  government  to  adminis- 
ter the  censorship  of  the  press,  (q.  v.) 

Censors mp  or  Books.     (See  Books, 
Censorship  of,) 

Census  ;  with  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  iliture  greamess 
It  was  introduced  by  king  Servius  Tulhus, 
B.  C.  577.  All  Roman  citizens,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country,  were  obliged 
to  rMKnt  the  amount  of  their  property,  the 
number  of  their  children,  slaves,  &c.,  un- 
der penalty  of  losing  their  property  and 
their  liberty.  According  to  the  statement 
thus  given  in,  Servius  Tullius  divided  the 
citizens  into  six  classes,  and  those  again 
into  oenmries.  (q.  v.)  The  font  dass  con- 
aamed  of  those  whose  fortunes  amotmted 
respectively  to  at  least  100,000  asses  or 
pounds  of  copper.  The  property  of  the 
second  vras  at  least  75,000 ;  that  of  the 
third,  50,000;  that  of  the  fourth,  25,000; 
of  the  fifth,  11,000  asses:  all  the  rest 
belonged  to  tlie  sixth  class.  (See  As,) 
Each  class  had  a  particular  kind  of  arms, 
a  particular  post  m  the  army,  &e.  This 
divifflon  produced  the  most  important 
conbequences  for  Rome.  At  an  earlier 
period,  the  poor  citizens  were  obliged  to 
pay  the  same  taxes,  and  render  the  same 
services  in  war,  as  the  rich ;  and  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration were  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
cmd  passionate  mob.  The  heaviest  bur- 
dens in  war  and  in  peace  were,  by  this 
institution,  transforred  to  the  rich,  and  the 
chief  dhection  of  public  afiSurs  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  font  class,  which  con- 
tained, according  to  the  rule  of  division 
established  by  ^rvius  Tullius,  as  many 
centuries  as  all  the  rest  The  citizens  of 
the  lowest  dass,  w1k>  had  no  property,  or 
very  little,  were  hardly  counted  as  a  class, 
so  diat  the  ancient  auth(»s  often  mention 
onfy  five  classes.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  Ori^^  divirions  suffered  some  altera- 
tions, but  the  insdmtion  reamained  esisen- 
tiaUy  the  same.  This  census  was  repeated 
every  fifth  year,  at  first  by  the  kings,  after- 
wards by  the  consuls,  and,  finally,  by  the 
censors.  At  a  later  period,  however,  it 
was  not  always  taken  at  the  ^ed  time, 
and  was  <^en  entirely  omitted.  After  the 
termination  of  the  census,  an  expiatoiy 
sacrifice  was  oflfered,  caUed  *uot^ctei«^t«« 
—In  the  U.  Stales,  the  census  has  a;^ 
become  an  institution  of  great  political 
importance,  as  it  afibvdB  the  baas  of  tfte 
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nadonal  reineBentation.  The  constkution 
(ait.  1,  sect  2»  3)  Bays,  <*  Representatives 
and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  inay  be 
inclu<fed  within  this  union,  accordinff  to 
their  respective  numbeiis,  which  sliaU  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
of  fi-ee  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  tor  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  The  acmal  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  afler  tlie  first 
meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
veara,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct,''  &c.  Thus  we  shall  have,  in 
the  year  1830,  another  census,  which  will 
be  highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  mcrease  of  several  of  the  new  states. 
(For  the  results  of  this  new  census,  see 
the  article  UnUed  States,) 

Centaurs  ;  an  ancient  barbarous  peo- 
ple in  Theasaly,  on  mount  Pelion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Centaurus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
the  mares  of  Magnesia,  or  of  Ixion  and 
the  cloud.  (See  LrionJ)  They  are  said 
to  have  been  half  horse  and  half  man,  and 
the  &ble  is  explained  in  this  manner:  The 
Centaurs  first  practised  the  art  of  mount- 
ing and  managing  horses.  In  the  time 
of  the  Thessalian  King  Ixion,  a  herd  of 
wild  bulls  on  mount  Pelion  committed 
great  devastations  in  the  adjacent  coimtiy. 
Ixion  offered  a  great  reward  to  whoever 
should  destroy  them :  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Centaurs  trained  horses  to  bear 
them  on  their  backs,  and  slew  the  bulls. 
Mythology  relates  the  combats  of  the  Cen- 
taurs wiUi  Hercules,  Theseus  and  Pirith- 
oQs.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lapi- 
thaa,  another  Thessalian  nation,  their  he- 
reditary enemies,  entirelv  defeated  them, 
killed  many,  and  drove  them  from  Pelion. 
The  Centaurs  Nesaus,  Chiron  and  others 
are  ftmous  in  ancient  &ble.  The  latter 
is  oflen  mentioned  under  the  name  Cen- 
iaurua, 

Cehtau&t.  There  exist  two  plants  of 
this  name,  used  in  medicine :  maU  tenr 
iaury  (ckiroma  centourium  of  Lamarck), 
indigenous  in  Europe,  growing  abundant- 
hr  eveij  where;  and  American  centaury 
[chiroTtta  angvlant  of  Willdenow),  exten- 
siveiy  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States.  Both  are  annual  plants,  and 
esteemed  as  tonics  and  febnfiiges:  the 
latter,  however,  is  preferred  by  the  Ameri- 
can physicians.  It  is  also  much  used  in 
domestic  practice  as  a  prophylactic  against 
autumnal  fevera,  in  strong  infusions,  ki 
large  and  repeated  doses. 


Certiakx;  a  French  meanire,  the 

hundredth  part  of  an  are  (q.  v.) ;  thmi, 
also,  accordmg  to  the  new  French  divis- 
ion of  measures  and  weijBfhts,  we  have 
centigramme^  cmtUitrey  centuncj  centundre, 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  gramme,  Utrtj 
francy metre,  (8ee IVem^ Decimall^fstem,) 
Centigrade.  (See  Thermometer.) 
Centimani.  (See  Briaretu,) 
Centiped  {scolopendra,  L.);  a  genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  mwrtajHh' 
da,  C.  They  are  distinguished  by  navmg 
antemuE  of  14  ioints  and  upwards,  a 
mouth  composed  of  two  mouidibles^  a 
quadrifid  Up,  two  pahfi,  or  small  feet,  unit- 
ed at  their  base,  and  a  second  lip,  fixmed 
by  a  second  pair  of  dilated  feet,  joined  at 
their  origin,  and  terminated  by  a  strong 
hook,  having  an  opening  beneadi  its  point, 
throu^  which  a  poisonous  fluid  is  thrown 
out  The  body  is  long,  depressed  and 
membranous,  each  ring  oeing  covered  by 
a  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  plate,  and 
mosdv  having  one  pair  of  feet :  the  last  is 
usually  thrown  backwards,  and  elongated 
in  form  of  a  taiL  These  insects  are  noc- 
turnal and  carnivorous,  and  uniformly  en- 
deavor to  escape  from  the  Ught  They 
conceal  themselves  under  the  decayed 
bark  of  trees,  the  decayed  timbers  of 
buildings,  among  stones,  lumber  and  ru}>- 
bish,  whence  they  sally  forth  at  night  in 
search  of  prey.  The  centiped  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  to  be  encountered  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  throughout  the 
hot  parts  of  the  American  continent  The 
materials  of  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed, and  the  rapid  decay  to  which 
timber  is  subject  in  such  climates,  afibrd 
these  noxious  insects  excellent  hiding- 
places,  and  they  muhiplv  with  great 
rapidity.  The  utmost  vigilance,  even  in 
the  most  cleanly  houses,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  these  creatures  from  finding  diehr 
way  into  the  beds,  which  theyoffen  do 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  is  taken 
to  prevent  them.  They  always  attempt 
to  escape  when  a  light  is  brought  into 
the  room.  They  run  with  considerable 
swiftness,  but  are  quite  ready  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  Inte  with  severity. 
This  di^msition  to  bite  upon  the  slightest 
provocation  renders  them  veir  dangerous 
when  once  they  have  entered  a  bed ;  the 
least  movement  of  the  sleeper  over  whom 
they  may  be  crawling,  and  who  can 
scarcely  feil  tobedisturoed  bytheirsharp- 
pointed  feet  or  claws  acting  upon  his  dkin, 
will  ensure  a  venomous  mte,  which  will 
be  frequently  repeated  if  the  centiped  be 
not  spNBedily  dislodged.  The  bile  is  ex- 
ceedingly painfial  at  the  moment,  and  is 
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Mtywed  hf  •  hiA  d^ree  of  local  inflmn* 
imtion  aiid  a  fever  of  great  hvitation. 
Where  the  inflecft  is  laige,  and  the  faite 
severe^  life  Is  maeh  endimgeied,  and  not 
unliemimtly  lost,  eapecially  if  the  siifierer 
be  of  delict  and  irritable  habit  of  body. 
The  immediate  ap}^catk>n  of  a  cupping- 
glaflBi  or  any  eonrenient  subetitute,  over 
the  mmnd,  removes  the  pain  and  danger 
at  Qoee.  Spiiits  of  hartshorn  (volatile  al- 
kaJi,  aqua  ammonise  alcoboliz),  applied  to 
the  noi^  and  doses  of  the  same  adminis- 
tered intemallj  (90  or  40  drops)  twice, 
thiwe  or  oftenef  in  a  day,  vnll  also  lessen 
tbe  pain,  and  avert  duigeroiis  eonse- 
quenees.  The  mode  of  treatment  first 
mentioned  is  the  quidcest  and  most  cer- 
tain. A  popular  remedy,  in  all  places 
where  the  centiped  is  common,  is  the  ap- 
pfication  to  the  wound  of  brandy  or  rum 
ID  which  a  centiped  has  been  for  some 
time  preserved.  This  truly  noxious  in- 
sect grows  to  the  nze  of  six  inches  and 
more  in  lenadi,  and  is  a  fbnnidable  inmate 
of  roost  (»f  me  houses  in  tropical  regions^ 
Biriiop  Heb^  speaks  of  them  as  being 
very  large  and  poisonous  in  dMerent  parts 
of  In^a.  So  accustomed  are  the  West 
In<fia  slaves  and  residentB  to  tbeir  ] 
and  regaidleaB  of  danger  from  tbeir 
that  no  particular  pains  are  taken  to  lessen 
dietr  numbers,  or  to  banish  them  eiiectu* 
aUy.  It  is  veiy  probable  tbat  they  might 
be  readily  destroyeil  ftyy  placing  poisoned 
food  widiin  their  reach ;  yet,  while  resi- 
dem  in  the  West  Indies,  we  never  heaid 
of  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  of  the  ex- 
periment, thou^  centipeds  w^:e  almost 
daily  killed  alx>ut  the  house.  They  are 
fieqpently  brought  to  the  U.  States  in  car- 
goesof  hides^  &«. ;  and,  a  few  years  smce, 
an  individual,  employed  in  unlading  a 
vessel  at  Boston,  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
qnence  of  being  Utten  by  one  of  these  in- 
sects, brought  over  in  this  way*  It  is  poe- 
fiihie  that  the  centqied  is  to  be  feund  in 
the  most  soothem  parts  of  the  U.  Stated 
thoo^  it  has  not  as  yet  been  spoken  of 
as  an  annoyanee.  Species  lumng  con- 
sidersUe  resemblance  to  the  centiped  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  much  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  bife,  are  often  seat  about 
estenrive  collections  of  timber  and  lumber 
at  the  saw-mifls  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Sdsqoehanna,  &c»  A  smaller,  dark,  red- 
diBh-brown  ^lecies,  known  by  the  name 
of  ttovMmd  l^s,  is  common  in  most  parts 
«^tiui  oountiy,  living  under  dead  bark  or 
siBoag  decaying  tinibeni.  The  order  swrt- 
^MMfa,  to  which  these  insects  pertain,  &om 
tSmr  eniBtaceous  ccyvering,  the  fermadon 
of  tbe  BKMtdiy&c^  appears  to  ferm  the 


trai^tion  ftonk  the  crustaeeons  or  cral^ 
like  animals  to  inseds  proper.  They  are 
the  onfy  insects  whidi,  in  their  nerfect 
state,  have  more  than  nr  feet^  ana  have 
the  abdomen  not  distinct  fiom  tbe  tnmk. 
They  live  and  grow  much  longer  than 
odier  insects,  surviving  through  several 
generations.  When  met  hatched,  they 
have  but  six  feet,  or,  at  least,  fewer  than 
they  aflervFards  acquire.  The  additional 
feet,  as  well  as  the  rings  to  which  they 
are  attached,  become  developed  as  they 
advance  in  age—a  sort  of  change  peculiar 
to  this  race. 

Cent  Jours  {Drmeh;  signifyinff  Asm- 
dred  days).  From  the  203i  of  March, 
1815,  when  Nap<deon  a  second  time  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France,  to  the  28th 
of  June,  when  Louis  XYIII  again  resum- 
ed the  government  in  Cambniy,  just  100 
days  elapsed.  Hence  that  interregntun  is 
cailed  U  gowememeni  du  cent  jow9. 
None  of  the  measures  of  the  administm- 
tion  then  existing  have  been  acknowledge 
ed  hv  the  present  government  Therefore 
the  4S  numbers  of  the  collection  of  laws 
{BuUeHn  des  Lois]  which  apprared  during 
this  time,  contaimng  313  ordinances,  in^ 
eluding  the  12  resolutions  of  the  proviso- 
rial  committee  of  sovemment  (nom  the 
92d  to  the  dOth  of  Junel  have  only  a 
historical  imerest,  and  no  binding  power 
as  laws.  Tbey  form  the  sixdi  series  (sirie) 
of  this  collection,  which  commences  with 
the  establishment  of  the  famous  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  (March  11, 1793),  and  m 
still  conthiued  in  the  seventh  series.  If 
the  facility  with  which  Napoleon  advanc- 
ed from  Cannes  to  Paris,  with  onlv  1100 
men,  without  striking  a  blow,  in  14  days^ 
and  the  readiness  wim  which  wsnj^  who 
had  always  opposed  the  emperor.  Joined 
him,  after  their  short  experience  of  what 
France  had  to  expect  from  the  Bourbons 
and  the  old  aristocracy,  show  how  little 
attachment  existed  in  France  for  the  old 
dynasty;  the  histoir  of  the  ^hundred 
days,"  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  proof 
that  Napoleon  hhnself  had  lost  the  bans 
of  real  power,  the  support  of  public  opin- 
i<Mi ;  or  that,  knowing  the  character  or  the 
French  nation,  and  of  his  age,  so  well  in 
many  respects,  he  yet  misapprehended 
both  in  other  points  of  much  miportance. 
(For  an  account  of  his  unequalled  march 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  see  Napoleon.) — 
His  Ade  addiHmmd  of  the  22d  of  Aprii^ 
1815,jpassing  over  entirely  the  Charte  eon* 
sUiiakonruUe  of  June,  1814,  alters  and  sup 
plies  the  deficiencies  of  the  constituticms 
of  1790  (year  8),  of  180%  which  es 
iaUidied  the  consulahq;)  for  life,  and  nf 
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190i,wbkik€mMmbed  tbe  imperial  dig^ 
nity.  This  ode  aougfat  to  eedn  the  favor 
of  ths  people  by  the  grant  of  move  exten* 
nve  piiTilegQB  to  the  two  Qhaid^eiB»  by 
oaaSsmng  grenter  indepeBdence  cm  the 
oourtBi  by  a  taek  ahohtion  of  die  special 
ooiutB  and  of  the  state  prisona  (priumi 
d^Hat)j  by  granting  entire  libeity  of  the 
pnsBB,  and  totcdly  suppressing  hereditary 
distinctioDfl.  A  general  electoral  assem- 
bly {ckamp  de  Mat)  was  oonvdced  to  grat- 
ify ^e  taste  of  the  people  for  great  spec- 
tBcles.  But  the  cheiany  once  broken, 
could  not  be  renewed.  With  one  party, 
Napoleon  found  no  confidence  in  ms 
promiaes;  the  other  used  its  new  inde^ 
pmdenee  to  impoee  further  restrictions  on 
the  government  The  loss  of  a  battle  was 
sufficient  to  overthrow  his  iU-eupported 
power ;  and  Napoleon,  deserted  and  press* 
ed  by  his  former  adhmnts  (Fouch^,  Cau- 
laincourt,  Camot,  &c.),  was  obliged  to  ab- 
dicate a  seccmd  time.  The  ministen, 
during  this  period,  appointed  by  a  decree 
of  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  were  Gaudin, 
duke  of  Gia€ta,  minister  of  finance ;  Maret, 
duke  of  Baaaano,  secretary  of  state ;  the 
duke  Decr^  minisler  of  the  marine; 
Fouch^  minister  of  the  police ;  Mplhen, 
treasurer;  Davoust,  priince  of  Eckmiihl, 
minister  of  war ;  Caulaincourt,  duke  of 
Vicenza,  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs ;  Car- 
not,  minister  of  the  interior ;  Camhac^r^s, 
duke  of  Pamia,  arch-chancellor  and  min- 
ister of  justice.  After  the  return  of  the 
king,  bv  the  ordkiance  of  the  24th  of  July, 
1815,  all  members  of  the  chamber  CMf  peers 
of  1814  (29  in  number),  who  had  accepted 
places  during  the  ^  hundred  dayB,**  were 
ezduded  fircuc  the  chamber;  but  they 
have  since  been  restored,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  (Berml,  archbishop  of  Tours, 
and  count  Canclaux).  Of  tbe  117  peers 
of  the  ^  hundred  dam''  there  are  at  pres- 
ent onlv  40  in  jthe  chamber.  The  law  of 
the  13th  (Mf  Januaiy,  1816,  declared  a  gen* 
eral  amnesty,  with  tbe  exception  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  of  those  who  had  acc^ted  office  dur- 
ing the  ^hundred  days."  They  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment,  were 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  puUic  rights 
and  to  be  incapable  of  posseesing  estatea 
(See  Chambrt  mtrouwrne;  also  the  aiti* 
cles  I^ance  and  JVapolean.) 

CaifTLtvaE,  Susanna,  a  dramatic  wrteer, 
was  bom  in  Irehmd,  in  16o7.  Her  mind 
having  early  taken  a  romantic  turn,  on 
being  unkindly  treated  by  thooe  who  had 
the  care  of  her  afler  the  death  of  her 
mother,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  JgO^ 
iDgtoLondaii.    Tmvelfing  by  hersdroQ 


fiMC,flbeww  met  by  Mr. flfunmnd, fa- 
ther of  the  author  of  the  love  elegies,  tiieii 
a  student  al  the  univenity  of  Cairnbridge, 
who  peisfiaded  her  to  assume  the  habit  of 
a  boy,  in  which  disguise  she  lived  with  him 
dame  mcmths  at  coUeae.  At  length,  fear- 
ing adiaeoveiy,  he  induced  her  to  peoceed 
to  the  metropolis,  where,  being  yet  only  in 
her  16th  year,  she  married  a  nephew  of 
sir  Stephen  Fox.  Becoming  a  widow 
within  a  year^  ahe  took  for  a  second  bua- 
band  sax  officer  of  the  army,  of  the  name 
of  Carrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  the 
second  year  of  their  wedlock.  This  eveiU 
in  her  smgulur  career  reduced  her  to  con- 
siderable distress^  and  led  her  to  attempt 
^aroatic  conofHwition.  Her  first  produce 
tion  was  a  tracedy,  entitled  the  reijured 
Husband,  whidi  was  performed  in  1700. 
This  was  followed  by  several  comedies, 
chiefly  translations  fipom  the  Frenchf 
which  exhibited  the  vivacity  that  disdn* 
guiahes  her  literary  chara^er,  and  met 
with  some  temporary  success.  She  also 
tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provir^ 
cial  boafds,  and  by  that  means  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  third  and  last  hus- 
band, Mr.  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  mouth 
to  queen  Anne,  whom  she  married  in 
1706.  She  still  continued  writmg  for  the 
stage,  and  produced  several  more  come- 
dies. Some  of  these  remain  stock  pieces, 
of  which  number  are  the  Busy  Body,  the 
Wonder,  and  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
They  are  diverting  firom  the  bustle  of  the 
incident  and  the  liveliness  of  the  charac- 
ters, but  want  the  accompaniments  of  ad- 
equate language  and  forcible  delineation. 
They  partodc  of  the  license  of  the  age. 
Mrs.  Cendivre  enjoyed  the  fiiendahip  of 
Steele,  Farquhar,  Bowe^  and  other  wits  of 
the  day.  Having,  however,  o^nded  Pope, 
fihe  obtained  a  place  in  the  Dunciad,  but 
is  introduced  by  no  means  characteristical- 
ly. Slie  vras  handsome  in  person,  and 
her  conversation  was  mightly  and  agree- 
able ;  her  disposition  also  c^ipears  to  have 
been  fiiendly  and  benevolent.  She  died 
in  1723.  Besides  her  dramatic  works, 
published  in  d  vols.,  12mo.,  1763,  a  vol* 
ume  of  her  poems  and  letters  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Boyefk*. 

Csjrro  {Latin);  originally,  a  doak 
made  of  patches  (hence,  as  Lessing  ob- 
serves, the  dress  of  Harlequin  is  calfed,in 
Apulekis,  mind  oeniuciiktf).  The  term 
has  been  transforied  to  such  poems  as 
have  been  formed  out  of  verses  taken 
from  other  poems.  It  was  a  pardcular 
art  to  combine  passages  of  dii^^nt  aur 
thors,  on  different  subjects,  in  tliis  maar 
ner,  so  as  to  foon  a  le^ilar  whole.    Thus 
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then  -watjia  mdy  taieBf\iTffBmi  eemm 
(craAmev  Fh^iUam),  in  wfaich  most  of 
the  iciBco  wese  taken  fiom  Vkgilf  for  in* 
maace,  the  epsthdamium  of  Aiuonius ;  and 
eeflHos  firam  the -venea  of  Homer  (fibifiero- 
eealoaea). 

Cksttrax*  AxKRiCA.  The  republic  of 
C^iml  America  compriaes  the  old  king^ 
dom  of  Qimtihiala.  It  is  bounded  noi& 
bj  Mexioo  and  the  boy  of  Honduras,  east 
W  ifae  Caribbean  aea  and  the  province 
ef  Vcmgua  (belonging  to  Colombia),  and 
aomb-weat  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  ex<* 
•oHkfiom  8**  46^  to  17^51'  noith  latitude* 
Tbe  population  of  Giualknala  was  atated 
br  Humboldt,  m  1808,  at  about  1,900,000 ; 
fay Mahe-Brun,  in  1630,  at  1,200,000;  by 
te  panioia,  at  1,800,000.  The  rivera  aro 
BomenKBybutflmalL  The  ku*ge8t  are  tbe 
Cliapm,  and  St.  Juan.  The  principal 
hikes  are  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon. 
Tbe  whole  countzy  is  mountainous,  but 
the  pvtictdar  lidges  are  but  little  known. 
On  the  western  Kiore,the  country  is  sub- 
ject to  die  most  tremendous  convulsions 
af  nature^  which  have  involved,  at  timea, 
whole  cities  in  ruins,  and  extemiinated 
comptete  tribes  of  peo{^  No  less  than 
90  voieBiKies  al«  known  to  exist,  which 
are  Id  cooatant  aedrity ;  some  of  them 
lernfie.  The  soil  is  described  as  exceed* 
kigiy  fertile,  and  belter  cultivated  dian 
Bwat  pejts  oif  Spanish  America ;  and,  ac- 
eofldiBg  to  Humbc^dt,  this  countiy,  when 
he  saw  it,  was  the  most  populous  of  the 
Spanieh  prorinoea  It  produces,  abundant- 
ly, grain,  coefaineal,  honey,  wax,  cotton, 
eugar-carne,  indigo,  fnmento  and  choco- 
kse.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  abundant. 
The  bay  of  Honduras  is  celebrated  for  its 
toade  in  logwood.  The  temperature  in 
sone  puts  »  exceedingly  hot  and  moist 
The  raina  last  finm  Afffil  to  September, 
and  violent  stoims  are  frequent  The 
ehmate  is  more  healthy  on  the  western 
coast  than  on  the  eastern.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  states  of  Guatimala,  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Co^  Rica, 
corroapondSng  to  the  provinoea  of  which 
ii  eoBfliated  before  the  revolution,  in  which 
k  declared  itaelf  independent  of  Spain,  in 
September,  1831.  Tnis  rerion  v^as  peo- 
phtt  originally  by  a  party  or  the  Toteecas 
Imfians,  from'  Mexico,  as  sufficiendy  a]>' 
peais  finm  their  language,  and  other  indi- 
caiionB  of  their  orurin ;  and  tradition  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Nimaquidie,  vidio  led 
the  eokmy  from  Tula  to  their  new  abode. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexkso  bv 
Coclez,  a  descendant  of  Nimaquiche,  call- 
ed Ttam  Umatn,  reiimed  m  Utadan,  the 
t  of  die  Quichaa,  or  primitiva 


infaabilanli  of  die-  countiy*  Tfneiy  were 
subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  acting 
under  a  commis^n  from  Cortez.  He 
set  out  from  Merico  on  this  expedition 
m  1523)  vridft  an  army  of  300  Spaniard^ 
commanded  by  Pedro  de  Poitocarrero 
and  Hernando  de  Chaves,  with  a  large 
body  of  amdliary  Indians  from  Mexico, 
Chojula  and  Tlascala.  Many  desperate 
and  aanguinaiy  battles  were  fouffht  oelbra 
the  invaders  could  effect  the  subjugation 
ef  the  country.  Most  of  these  confflcti 
occurred  in  the  districts  of  Suehihepeque 
and  Quezaltenango,  where  numerous  tra* 
ditions  and  local  memorials  of  diese  evente 
still  remain  among  the  aborigines.  Six 
desperate  batdes  took  place  near  the  river 
Zamala,  which  dius  acquired,  in  the  vi- 
cini^  <^  die  fields  of  carnage,  the  name 
ef  Xiquigdy  or  Rioer  of  mood.  A  long 
course  of  warfiure  ensued  before  Alvarado 
could  break  the  snirit  of  the  Quiches^ 
After  the  death  or  their  king,  Tecum 
Umam,  who  fell  in  batde  at  the  head  of 
his  subjects,  they  had  recourse  to  a  strata^ 
^m  as  bold  as  it  was  grand  in  concep- 
tion. Their  chief  city,  Utatlan,  abounded 
in  palaces  and  other  smnptuous  edifices, 
bein^  hardly  siurpassed  in  splendor  by 
Mexico  and  Cusco.  It  was  encompassed 
by  a  lofty  wall,  and  vnis  capable  of  being 
entered  only  at  two  points ;  on  one  side  by 
a  causeway,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fiight 
of  steps.  Within,  the  buildings  stMMl 
high  and  compact  In  the  hope  of  exter- 
minating their  enemies,  the  Quiches  inn 
vited  tbe  Spaniards  into  their  capital,  pre* 
tending  a  vriUingness  to  submit  After 
theff  entrance,  the  Quiches  set  fire  to  die 
city,  and,  if  the  Indians  of  another  tribe 
had  not  been  fiilse  to  their  countrymen, 
and  betrayed  the  secret,  Alvarado  and  his 
foUowere  would  have  perished.  Having 
escaped  this  danger,  the  Spaniards  pursu- 
ed their  victorious  course  until  all  oppod'* 
tion  was  crushed,  and,  in  l«'SSi4,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  Guatimala.  Af- 
ter  the  subjugation  of  the  Qmches,  the 
remaining  trills  were  subdued  with  com* 
parative  meilrty,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
conquerors  was  permanendy  established* 
The  government  of  this  country,  as  consti- 
tuted by  Spain,  was  subject  to  the  Mexican  x 
but  the  dependence  was  for  fitnn  being 
close.  It  was  denominated  the  Amgefom 
of  Guatimala,  and  governed  by  a  captain- 
general  Owing  to  the  secluded  position 
of  the  peo^e,  and  their  peculiar  oecuna« 
tions  and  spirit,  they  were  almost  the  last 
among  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  conti** 
nent  to  embrace  the  cause  of  indepen 
denoe.    While  an  obstmate  straggle  was 
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going  OD  atound  them,  they  xenmlned  fiir 
a  long  time  in  perfect  tnmquillity.  At 
length,  in  September,  1821,  they  declared 
their  independence  of  Spain;  and  al- 
though, for  a  lime,  ItiniMde  obtained  the 
control  of  a  larae  part  of  the  country,  yet, 
on  his  downfaU,  they  reciured  to  their 
original  purpose  of  forming  a  separate  re- 
public A  constituent  congress  was  con- 
voked, which  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  general  govemment,  Nov.  22, 
1824,  by  the  adoption  of  a  federal  consti- 
tution analogous  to  that  of  the  U.  States. 
Under  the  consdtudcm,  Manuel  Jose  Aroe 
was  elected  first  president  of  the  republic 
Various  differences,  however,  of  a  polit- 
ical nature,  have  prevented  his  adminia- 
tration  from  beiu|;  a  tranquil  or  happy 
one.  Violent  Actions  have  plunged  the 
countfy  into  a  civil  war,  which  has  con- 
tinued since  the  beginning  of  1827.  It 
was  commenced  by  me  inhabitants  of  the 
state  of  Salvador,  who,  on  account  of 
some  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Guatimala, 
proceeded  from  one  degree  of  (^position 
to  another,  until  they  actually  levied  troops, 
and  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Guatimaltecans.  They  were  beaten  by 
the  troops  of  the  ffeneral  government  un- 
der the  cooamand  of  Aroe,  and  driven 
back  into  Salvador ;  but  still  the  war  has 
been  protracted  with  various  success. 
Besides  tliis,  disturbances  of  a  serious 
character  have  existed  in  othera  of  the 
states ;  all  tending  to  show  that  the  people 
are  far  from  bein^  well  fitted  for  the  deli- 
cate task  of  sel^^govemment  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  president,  a  senate, 
and  a  chamber  of  representatives.  The 
Catholic  is  the  established  religion^  No 
other  is  tolerated.  Slavery  is  abolished. 
The  commercial  regulations  are  on  a 
much  more  liberal  footing  than  in  the  oth- 
er new  republics.  Foreigners  have  the 
same  rights  with  the  datives.  Englishmen 
and  adventurers  from  the  U.  States  wan- 
der over  this  rich  republic,  and  cany  on 
a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  natives,  the 
treasures  which  the  country  ofiers  in  gold 
and  ffilver  being  in  the  hands  of  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  fiag  of  the  United  Prov- 
iiices  of  Central  America  consists  of  three 
stripes  of  different  colors,  vrith  three  vol- 
canoes (signifying  the  three  principal  prov- 
Inces^-^uatimala,  Nicaragua  and  Coma-, 
yagua),  under  a  rainbow,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  God,  concord,  liberty."  The  prin- 
cipal town,  Guatimala,  and  the  province 
ofthe  same  name,  are  so  called  nom  the 
Indian  word  guanhUmali  (rotten  woodl 
the  Indian  term  for  Campeachy  wooo. 
Cortes  founded  the  towns  of  Guatimala 


and  San  Salvador.  No  cdony  cost  Spain 
less  blood  than  the  vice-kingdom  of  Gua- 
timala ;  but  no  other  had  so  noble  a  gov- 
ernor as  Las  Casas.  The  soil  is  vdcanic, 
and  luzuiiandy  fcnrtile.  A  large  ouanti^ 
of  indigo  is  annually  exported.  Tne  lake 
of  Nicaragua,  121  miles  in  length  and  41 
in  breadth,  may  become  highly  important 
in  a  commercial  respect,  as  the  navigable 
river  S.  Juan  unites  it  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  a  canal  has  been  TOx>poeed  for  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  JPacific  oceans,  to  re- 
ceive its  water  fi^om  this  lake  There  are 
several  volcanoes  on  its  shores.  The  ab- 
original population  of  the  country  has  very 
much  decreased.  The  ruins  of  Huebu- 
etlapallan  (q.  v.)  are  remaikable.  The 
converted  Indians  are  called  Ladihos ;  the 
others,  BarbaroSj  or  Bravos,  Two  pieces 
of  land  (Tagurgahm  and  Tolagalpal  be- 
longing to  the  United  Provinces,  have 
never  been  subjected  by  the  Euiopeau 
settlers,  or  their  descendants,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  independent  Moseoe,  or 
Mosquitos,  and  other  tribes.  That  part  of 
the  coast  called  the  MosquUo  eotuty  and 
extending  to  cape  Gracias-a-Dios,the  con- 
gress at  Colomoia,  in  1824,  declared  te 
belong  to  the  tenitorv  of  Colombia.  A 
part  of  that  coast  called  Poyais  (q.  v.), 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name,  was 
erected  into  a  separate  state  by  the  Scotch 
adventurer,  Mac  Gregor. — Central  Ameri- 
ca contains  antiquities  of  a  veiy  interesting 
nature,  which  have  been  but  imperfecdy 
examined  and  described  hitherto,  and 
which  indicate  that  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants ofthe  country  had  even  attained  a  very 
respectable  proficiencv  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  of  lifo.  Near  the  village  of 
Palenoue  are  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a 
city  or  several  leagues  in  circumference. 
Remains  of  temples,  altan,  and  omamen- 
til  stones,  statues  of  deities,  and  other 
works  of  sculpture,  are  permanent  jiroofi 
ofits  former  importance.  Like  remams  are 
found  near  Ocosingo,  in  the  same  part  of 
Central  America.  A  circus,  and  several 
stone  pyramids,  in  the  valley  of  Copan,  in 
Honduras,  are  better  known  than  the  ruins 
of  Palenque  and  Ocosingo.  Vestiges  of 
the  city  of  Utatlan,  before  mentioned,  of 
Patinamit  and  Mixco,  and  of  maiw  for- 
tresses and  casdes  in  the  province  of  Que- 
zaltenango,  are  mentioned  by  Juarros  and 
other  aumors. — ^This  countiy  h^  attracted 
attention  incidentally  of  late,  owing  to  its 
geogra]^cal  position,  and  the  hope  enter- 
tained by  many  of  seeing  a  canal  cut 
across  the  isthmus  in  some  p^n  of  Central 
America,  so  as  to  unite  the-  Pacific  aad 
Atlantic  oceans  by  a  navigable  chamveL 
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h  has  been  weXk  deecribed  by  a  native, 
Domingo  Juanodi  whose  account  has  been 
tansJated  into  English  by  Mr.  Baily — 
Statiaricai  and  Commercial  Histoiy  of 
GtatiiiiabL  (See  also  don  Francia  de 
FiKfiie%  HUtory  of  GvatUtuda,  before  and 
qfttT  the  SJMmdik  UonauesL) 

CsKTRAi.  Fire.  Many  natural  philoso- 
piheia  have  supposed  a  peipetual  fire  to 
esisK  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which 
they  call  central  fire.  In  ancient  times, 
itdcanoes  and  other  similar  phenomena 
were  explained  by  it  At  a  later  period, 
wiien  it  was  underetood  that  such  a  fire 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  impossible, 
the  pliiaae  was  used  to  express  the  interior 
wannth  of  the  earth.  To  this  central 
wannth  Mairan  ascribes  a  great  part  of 
the  wannth  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
To  a  certain  depth,  there  appears  to  be  a 
€xed  tempeiature  in  the  mterior  of  the 
earth,  which  probably  arises  from  the 
penettating  heat  of  the  sun.  At  least  ex- 
poiments  show  that  in  hot  climates  the 
mterior  of  the  earth  is  warmer  than  in 
cold  ones.  In  Siberia,  for  instance,  some 
WQikmen,  having  penetrated  60  feet  in 
digpng  a  well,  found  the  earth  frozen 
even  at  that  depth.  Interesting  infbnna- 
tion  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Biot's 
mi^nmomie  Phusique  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1810), 
IB  the  2d  ToL  i5tn  chap.  Be  la  Tempirar 
hndtla  Tkrre. 

Qes(tkai»  Forces  ;  those  forces  by 
the  cooperation  of  which  circular  motion 
is  produced ;  that  is,  the  centripetal  and 
ceotriiugal  fiiroes.  Many  natunu  philoso- 
pfaeis  deny  the  existence  of  the  latter,  and 
aeaert  it  to  be  a  mere  mathematical  idea. 
Tb^  say,  a  body,  once  put  in  motion, 
eonxinues  its  motion  in  the  same  direction, 
and  with  the  same  velocity,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  new  power,  on  account 
of  its  tncHio.  Now  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  impelled,  in  the  beginning,  by  the 
Creator,  lyith  an  almiffhty  power,  and 
would  be  obliged,  b^  £eir  inertia^  to  go 
on  eternally  in  one  direction,  and  with  the 
anne  veloci^,  if  they  were  not  attracted, 
m  all  points  of  their  motion,  towards  a 
point  oat  of  this  direction,  by  which  a  cir- 
cular motion  is  produced.  Of  the  first 
moving  force,  there  is  now  no  lon^r  any 
queadon.  That  power  by  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  drawn  towards  points 
out  of  their  rectilinear  path,  is  called  the 
eadnpetal  force.  This  power  would  put 
the  heavoiiy  body  in  motion  if  it  were  c[t 
rest;  as  it  finds  it  already  in  motion,  it 
chan^  its  direction  at  eveiy  point  ^  The 
caae  la  cnnte  different  with  the  centrUvgal 

force.  Thifl  appears  to  be  merely  the  i!e- 
▼OL  in.  4 


auk  of  the  meriia  of  the  body,  or  rather 
of  the  motion  which,  having  been  once 
given  to  tlie  body,  is  continuM  by  means 
of  this  inertia.    (See  Cireular  Motion.) 

Cehtilai.  MoTioif.  (See  Circular  jMb- 
iUm.) 

Cejitrs,  Le  (French;  ngnifyinff  the 
centre).  In  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, the  seats  are  ranged  in  a  semicircle  in 
fiont  of  the  president,  and  leave  only  ft 
narrow  passage  in  tlie  centre.  The  min* 
isters  themselves  do  not  sit,  as  in  England, 
among  the  deputies,  but  in  the  front  seat, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  centre.  In  Eng- 
land, the  minisdy  is  the  centre  of  die 
majority,  and  all  who  do  not  vote  with  it, 
however  different  their  views,  unite  in  the 
opposition.  In  France,  the  two  chief 
parties,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
old,  the  other  to  the  new  system  of  things, 
are  opposed  to  each  other  independendy  of 
the  ministers,  and  thus  enable  the  ministiy 
to  maintain  itself,  as  has  been  the  case  till 
very  lately,  without  belonging  decidedly 
to  either  party.  The  ministry  bestows 
many  offices  on  the  condition  that  the 
officers  shall  always  vote  with  it  In  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  the  adherents 
of  the  ministiy  chiefly  sit  near  tlieir  lead- 
ers, on  the  seats  in  the  centre  (le  centre). 
Here  are  to  be  found,  therefore,  the  pre- 
fects, state-attorneys,  and  other  officers  of 
the  government,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
office,  support  all  the  propositions  of  the 
ministers.  They  are  joined  by  those  who, 
like  the  Doctrinaires  (q.  v.),  under  the 
ministry  of  Decazes,  keep  the  centre,  in- 
dependently of  the  two  chief  parties,  and 
support  the  ministers  fiom  conviction. 
(During  the  ministiy  of  Vill^le,  tne  DoC' 
trinairts  went  over  almost  wholly  to  the 
side  of  the  opposition.)  But  private  opin- 
ion, and  die  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
influenced,  often  operate  so  powerfiiUy, 
that  parties  even  appear  in  the  centre,  it 
is  itself  divided  into  a  right  and  left  side. 
The  members  of  tlie  late  ministry,  pre- 
ceding that  of  prince  Folignac,  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  moderate  party. — ^In  Eng- 
land, the  members  of  the  pariiament  aim 
sit  on  diflTerent  sides,  according  to  their 
party. — In  the  U.  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  seats  are  decided  by  lot,  in  botli 
houses,  and  thus  the  membeis  of  all  par- 
ties are  distributed  all  over  the  house. 

Centrifuoal  Force,  in  astronomy,  is 
the  force  by  reason  of  which  the  heavenlr 
bodies,  in  tneir  revolutions,  tend  to  fly  on 
from  the  centre.  The  circular  motion 
is  said  to  be  caused  bv  the  perpetual 
conflict  of  the  centrifiigal  and  centripetal 
forces. 
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CxmraLivBTAL  FoKcx.  (See  CerOnd 
ForeeaJ) 

CsirriniiKS  or  Maodeburq.  The  first 
comprehensiYe  woik  of  the  Proteetants 
on  the  faistoiy  of  the  Christian  church 
was  80  called,  because  it  was  divided  into 
centuries,  eadi  volume  containing  a  hun- 
dred yeaiB,  and  was  first  written  at  Mag- 
deburg. Matthias  Fladus  (q.  y.)  form^ 
die  plan  of  it  in  1552,  in  oxtler  to  prove 
the  agr^ment  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
the  difference  between  the  latter  and  that 
of  the  Catholics.  Joh.  Wigand,  Matth. 
Judex,  Basilius  Faber,  Andreas  Corvinus, 
and  Thomas  Holzfauter,  were,  after  Fla- 
cius,  the  chief  writers  and  editors.  Some 
Lutheran  princes  and  nobles  patronised 
it,  and  many  learned  men  assisted  in  the 
work,  which  was  drawn,  with  ffreat  care 
and  fidelity,  fit)m  the  original  sources, 
compiled  with  sound  judgment,  and  writ- 
ten m  Latin.  It  was  continued  by  the 
eetduriatores  (as  the  editors  were  called) 
only  to  1300.  It  was  published  at  B^le, 
fix>m  1559  to  1574,  m  13  vols.  foL,  at  great 
expense.  A  good  modem  edition,  by 
Baumgarten  and  Semler,  which  reaches, 
however,  only  to  the  year  500,  appeared 
at  Nuremburg,  fit>m  1757  to  1765,  in  6 
vols.  4to.  A  good  abridgment  was  pre- 
pared by  Lucas  Osiander  (Tftbingen, 
1592—1604,  9  vols.  4ta),  of  which  the 
Tiibmgen  edition,  1607  and  1608  (usually 
in  four  thick  vols.  4to.\,  comprehends  also 
the  jieriod  fit>m  the  l4th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy.  The  Catholics  finding  themselves 
attacKed  in  diis  alarmingway,  and  con- 
fiited  by  matters  of  fiict,  jBaronius  (q.  v.) 
wrote  his  Annals,  in  opposition  to  the 
CenturuE, 

Ceivturt  (Latin  eenhtria) ;  a  division 
of  100  men.  This  kind  or  diviaon  was 
very  common  with  the  Romans,  and  was 
used,  in  general,  to  denote  a  particular 
body,  although  this  might  not  contain  ex- 
acdy  100  men.  Thus  centiuies,  in  tibe 
army,  were  the  companies  into  which  the 
Roman  legions  were  divided.  This  name 
was  also  jriven  to  the  divisions  of  the  six 
classes  of  the  people,  introduced  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  The  first  class  contained 
80,  to  which  were  added  the  18  centuries 
of  the  knights;  the  three  folio  wingclasses 
had  each  20  centuries,  tlie  fiflh  30,  and 
the  mxth  only  1  century.  The  people 
voted  in  the  public  elections  by  centunes. 
(See  Censu9,) 

Cephalonta,  or  Cefaloitia;  the  largest 
of  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  west  of 
the  Morea,  at  die  entrance  of  tiie  golfb  di 
PalnuHO^  or  gulf  of  Lepanto,  about  40 


miles  in  length,  and  from  10  t&  120  in 
breadth ;  Ion.  20^  40^  to  2P  W  E.;  lat 
38^  to  dd^'  28^  N. ;  equate  miles  340,  with 
63,200  inhabitant,  who  own  400  vessels 
of  different  kinds.  The  island  has  203 
towns  and  villages,  three  ports,  and  excel- 
lent anchoring  places  ana  bays.  The  cli- 
mate is  vraim  and  delightful,  the  huidscape 
is  adorned  with  fiowere  during  the  whole 
year,  and  die  trees  yield  two  crops  of  firuit 
annually.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  raisins,  cuiv 
rants,  wine,  oil,  citrons,  melons,  pome- 
granates and  cotton.  The  raions  are 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  of  the 
Grecian  islands,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
Morea.  About  2500  tons  are  produced 
annually.  Between  25  and  30,000  casks 
of  oil,  and  50,000  of  wine,  5  or  6,000,000 
pounds  of  currants,  and  100^000  pounds 
of  cotton,  are  likewise  obtamed  yearly. 
Silks,  medicinal  herbs,  oranges  and  lemons 
are  also  raised.  The  system  of  agriculmre 
adopted  by  the  great  land  owners  requires 
that  a  large  pro})ortion  of  the  grain  and 
meat  consumed  in  the  island  snould  be 
impK)rted  firom  the  Morea.  The  island  is 
subiect  to  fiequent  eardiquakes.  Cepha- 
loma  belonged  to  the  Venetians  until  1797, 
when  die  rrench  took  possesaon  of  it 
Since  1815,  it  has  belonged  to  the  repub- 
lic of  the  united  Ionian  islands,  (q.  v.)  (See 
Napier's  StaHstkal  Account  ofjht  bUmd 
ofCefaUifrda^  London,  1824'.)— The  ancient 
name  of  the  island  v^as  CephaUemaj  from 
the  mythok>gical  Cephalus,  husband  of 
Procris.  It  was  tributary  to  Theb^  the 
Macedonians  and  the  jGtolians,  till  the 
Romans  took  it.  In  the  time  of  Thucydi- 
des,  it  had  four  cities  ;  Same,  Prone,  Cra 
nil  and  Pale.    Strabo  only  knew  of  twa 

Cephalus  ;  the  son  of  Creusa;  accord- 
ing to  some,  die  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of 
Pbocis,  and  of  Diomede.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Procris.  Shorth*  after  his 
marriage,  Aurora  carried  off  the  beautiflil 
youth  while  he  was  hunting  on  mount 
Hymettus.  He  refiised  the  love  of  the 
goddess,  vdio  induced  him  to  put  the  vir- 
tue of  his  wife  to  a  trial  which  it  could 
not  widistand.  Procris,  in  return,  tempted 
him  likevrise,and  he  yielded  also.  Learn* 
ing  their  mutual  weakness,  they  became 
reconciled.  But  Procris  subsequendy  be- 
came jealous  of  her  husband,  and  con- 
cealed herself  in  a  wood  to  v^tch  him. 
He  mistook  her,  among  the  leaves,  fbr  a 
vrild  animal,  and  killed  her.  On  this,  he 
vras  banished  fix>m  Greece  by  the  court 
of  Areopa^s,  or,  as  some  relate,  killed 
himself  with  the  same  dart  which  had 
destroyed  Procris. 
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C^KAccm  >OKfh^  bom  «t  Romie,  ivas 
«n  emiiwt  ^tatoaiyy  wnen  tfie  revolution 
in  lu»  Ba4ve  eitjr  induced  him  to  ^ve  up 
the  pMfODoe  of  his  art^  and  engage  in  po^- 
lic&  In  1799,  be  waa  among  the  wannest 
paitBBDs  of  the  new  lepuMic.  On  the 
igfflinMiHhinent  of  the  papal  authority,  he 
WB3  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to 
Farisi  where  he  was  employed  in  making 
« faoil  of  the  first  oonauL  Nevertheless, 
he  Joined  the  young  French  eitifliB  whom 
be  hod  known  at  Rome,  and  whose  ar- 
dent repi:dilican  opinions  coincided  with 
bm  own,  in  a  conqfiincy  asainst  Bona- 
parte, in  whom  he  saw  only  ue  oppressor 
of  his  eoontzy.  In  October,  1800,  ne  was 
anested  at  the  opera,  with  Arena,  Dame»- 
viBe  and  Topmo  Lel^tra.  Before  the  tri- 
hunal,  be  answered  only  in  monosyllables 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his  a<v 
oonmlices,  and  ascendra  the  scaffold,  Feb. 
1801,  with  great  finnness.  The  death  of 
this  disciple)  and  almost  rival,  of  Canova, 
was  a  great  loss  to  sculpture. 

Ckkberus;  a  three*headed  dog,  with 
■Bakes  for  hair,  the  ofispring  of  l^chidna 
by  Typhon,  the  most  terrible  of  the  giants 
that  attempted  to  storm  heaven.  At  his 
bai^  bell  trembled,  and,  when  he  got 
loose  finom  his  hundred  chains,  even  die 
Fufies  could  not  tame  him.  He  watched 
the  entrance  of  Taxtanis,  or  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  and  fiiwoed  on  those  who 
entered,  but  seized  and  devoured  those 
who  attempted  to  return.  Hercules  only 
sabdued  bun.  Thus  savs  the  Greek  my- 
thology. In  the  articts  Cemdenf,  the 
leader  will  find  that  it  was  customaxy, 
aoiong  the  Egyptians^  after  a  corpse  had 
been  soleninly  buried,  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  deceased  three  times,  with  a  loud 
voice.  To  express  die  circumstance  that 
the  deceased  had  been  honored  with  the 
rites  of  burial  and  the  lamentations  of 
his  fiiendi^  they  represented,  m  the  le- 
gend impiuitBd  on  the  mummy,  or  en- 
giaved  cm  the  tomb,  the  figure  of  the 
hofse  of  the  Nile,  wluch  the  Greeks  mis- 
took for  a  dog,  and  represented  it  with 
three  heads,  in  order  to  express  the  three 
cries  or  forewells.  The  Egyptians  called 
this  hiero^yphic  omSy  and  the  Greeks 
eerhety  fiwun  toe  Egyptian  ceriber,  a  word 
that  means  the  ay  of  the  t$tnb.  It  is  nam- 
tal,  therefore,  to  suppose  the  Egyptian 
Mw  the  basis  of  the  Greek  mySos  of 
Ceibenja.  (See  umo  148  in  Lectures  on 
IBer9f^fphiesanij^gwtian,^fitiq^^ 
the  msiquis  Spineto,  London,  1^,  8vo.) 
CzKRAS^iA  {Grom  Certs,  t!ie  goddess  of 
the  fieUs  and  of  fiuits)  signified  the  pro- 


ductions of  agriculture,  also  the  festivals 
ofCerea 

Ckrxmontal  of  Tn  Euhopeait  Pow- 
ers. One  of  the  many  ridiculous  usages 
and  pompous  nullities,  of  which  such  a 
number  have  arisen  in  Eurc^pe,  principally 
ftoia  confounding  the  interests  and  honor 
of  the  person  of  the  m<march  vrith  the 
interests  and  honor  of  the  nation,  is  the 
subject  of  this  article ;  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  war  and  confiision,  and 
thrown  many  obstacles  lu  the  way  of 
peace.  After  the  thirty  yeais'  war,  a  war 
of  wits,  of  equal  length,  was  earned  on 
among  the  ambassadors,  on  the  subject  of 
etiquette.  It  is  evident  that  no  indepen- 
dent state  can  actually  have  precedence  of 
another ;  but,  as  the  weaker  seek  the  [mxh 
tection  and  firiendship  of  the  more  power- 
fid,  there  arises  a  {HTKmty  of  rank.  This 
has  occasioned  the  gradual  establishment 
of  dignities^  rank,  and  acts  of  respect  to 
states,  their  nilers  and  representatives,  by 
which  means  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
internal  etiqu^te  of  a  state)  an  interna* 
tional  ceremonial  has  been  rormed,  to  the 
observance  of  which  fiu*  more  considera- 
tion is  oilen  paid  than  to  the  fiilfilment 
of  the  most  sacred  contracts.  Louis  XIV 
carried  this  foUy  further,  perhaps,  than 
any  one  before  or  after  him.  To  this  in* 
ternational  ceremonial  belong,  1.  Titles  of 
rulers.  Accident  made  the  imperial  and 
regal  tides  the  highest,  and  thus  conforred 
advantages  apart  firom  the  yovrex  of  the 
princes.  After  Chariemagne,  the  Roman 
emperors  were  considered  as  the  sove- 
reigns of  Christendom,  maintained  the 
hi^est  rank,  and  even  asserted  the  de- 
pendence of  the  kings  on  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  several  kinp,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  demonstrate  theu-  indepen- 
dence, likewise  gave  their  crowns  the  tide 
of  imperiaL  England,  for  example,  in  all 
its  public  acts,  is  still  styled  the  imperial 
crown.  The  kings  of  France  received 
fiom  the  Turits  and  Afiicans  the  tide 
emperew  de  Ihmee,  In  progress  of  time, 
the  kings  were  less  vrilling  to  concede  to 
the  imperial  tide,  of  itself,  superiority  to 
the  royaL  2.  Acknowledgment  of  the 
titles  and  rank  of  rulers.  Formerly,  the 
popes  and  emperors  arrogated  the  right  of 
granting  these  dignities ;  but  the  principle 
was  afterwards  established,  that  eveiy 
people  could  grant  to  its  rulers,  at  pleasure, 
a  ride,  the  recognition  of  which  rests  on 
the  pleasure  of  other  powers,  and  on 
treaties.  Some  ddes  were,  therefore,  never 
recoj^nised,  or  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
consideraMe  time.  This  was  the  case 
vrkh  the  royal  dtle  joi  PntaBi%  the  impe- 
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rial  title  of  Runa,  the  new  titles  of  Gor- 
man princes,  &c.  3.  Marks  of  respect 
conformable  to  the  rank  and  titles  of 
eovereigna.  To  the  royal  prerogatives,  so 
called  (which,  however,  were  conceded  to 
various  states  which  were  neither  king- 
doms nor  empires,  such  as  Venice,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  electorates), 
pertained  the  right  of  sending  ambassa- 
dors of  the  first  class,  &c.  In  connexion 
with  this,  there  is  a  much  contested  point, 
viz.  that  of  precedence  or  priority  of  rank, 
L  e.  of  the  right  of  assuming  the  more 
honorable  station  on  any  occasion,  either 
personally,  at  meeting  of  the  princes 
themselves,  or  of  their  ambassadors,  at 
fbnnal  assemblies,  &c^  or  by  writing,  as 
in  the  form  and  signature  of  state  papeiB. 
There  is  never  a  want  of  grounds  for 
flupportinji^  a  claim  to  precedence.  As  the 
councils,  m  the  middle  afes,  affiurded  the 
most  frequent  occaaon  of  such  controver- 
sies, the  popes  often  interfered.  Of  the 
several  arrangements  of  the  rank  of  the 
European  powers,  which  emanated  fix>m 
the  popes,  the  principal  is  the  one  promul- 
gated m  1504,  by  Julius  II,  tlm>ugh  his 
master  of  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Crassis,  in 
which  the  European  nations  followed 
each  other  in  this  order : — 1.  the  Roman 
emperor  (emperor  of  Germany) ;  2.  the 
king  of  Rome ;  3.  the  king  of  1"  ranee ;  4. 
the  kmg  of  Spain ;  5.  of  Arragon ;  6.  of 
Portugal;  7.  ofEndand;  8.  of  Sicily;  9. 
ofScodand;  10.  of  Hungaiy;  11.  of  Na- 
varre ;  12.  of  Cyprus ;  13.  of  Bohemia ; 
14  of  Poland ;  15.  of  Denmark ;  16.  re- 
public of  Venice ;  17.  duke  of  Bretajpe ; 
18.  duke  of  Burgundy;  19.  elector  of  Ba- 
varia ;  20.  of  Saxony ;  21.  of  Branden- 
burg; 22.  archduke  of  Austria;  23.  duke 
of  Savoy ;  24.  grand-duke  of  Florence ; 
25.  duke  of  Milui ;  26.  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
27*  of  Lomdne.  This  order  of  rank  was 
not,  indeed,  universally  received;  but  it 
ccmtained  a  fiuitful  germ  of  future  quar- 
rels ;  some  states,  which  were  benefited 
by  the  arrangement,  insisting  upon  its 
adoption,  and  others,  from  opposite  rea- 
sons, refiising  to  acknowledge  it.  To  sup- 
port their  claims  for  precedence,  the  can- 
didates sometimes  reued  on  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  their  &mj- 
lies  became  independent,  or  smce  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  their  do- 
minions; sometimes  on  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  number  of  crowns^  the  tides, 
achievements,  extent  of  possessions,  &C., 
pertaining  to  each.  But  no  definite  rules 
have  been  established,  by  which  states  are 
desiffnated  as  being  of  the  first,  second, 
thun^  foiBthy  &C.  rank.    At  the  congress 


of  Vienna,  a  discussion  took  place  ro- 
specting  the  settling  of  the  rmk  of  the 
European  powers,  and  its  inseparable  con* 
sequences;  and  the  commission  appointed 
fi>r  the  purpose  by  the  ei|^  powers,  who 
signed  the  peace  of  Pans,  made  in  their 
scheme  a  division  of  the  powers  into  three 
classes.  But,  as  opinions  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  subject,  most 
of  the  plenipotentiaiies  voting  for  three 
classes,  Portugal  and  Spain  for  two,  and 
lord  Castlereagh  entirely  rejecting  the 
principle  of  claaaification,  as  the  source  of 
constant  difficulties,  the  question  respect- 
ing the  rank  of  the  powers  was  suffered 
to  rest,  and  the  ambanadors  of  the  crown- 
ed heads  were  merely  divided  into  three 
classes.  (See  Mimgtars^  Ihreign,)  Rulers 
of  equal  dignity,  when  they  make  visits, 
concede  to  each  other  the  precedence  at 
home :  in  other  cases,  where  the  prece- 
dence is  not  eetded,  they  or  their  ambas- 
sadors take  turns,  till  a  compromise  is  ef- 
fected in  some  way^ — Many  states  claim 
not  a  precedence,  but  merely  an  equality. 
But,  if  neither  can  be  obtained,  there  are 
several  means  of  avmding  the  scandalous 
scenes  that  formeriy  so  often  occurred. 
The  ruler  either  comes  incognito,  or  sends 
an  ambassador  of  different  rank  fiom  his 
with  whom  he  contests  the  precedence ; 
or  the  rulers  or  their  ambassadors  do  not 
appear  on  public  occasions ;  or,  if  they  do, 
it  is  with  a  reservation  respecting  their 
dignity.  In  treaties  between  two  powers, 
two  copies  are  made,  and  each  is  signed 
by  only  one  party;  or,  if  both  sign,  each 
party  receives  the  copy  in  which  it  holds 
the  place  of  honor.  According  to  the 
above-mentioned  resolution  respecting  the 
relative  rank  of  ambassadors,  mdch  forms 
the  17th  affix  to  the  final  act  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  order  to  be  observed 
by  the  ambassadors  in  signing  public  pa- 
pers or  treaties  between  powers,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  rule  of  alternate  pre- 
cedence exists,  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
In  En^and  and  France,  far  leas  ceremo- 
nial is  observed,  in  the  official  style,  tiian 
in  Germany,*  where  forms  and  titles  are 
carried  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  the  oere- 

*  The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  degree  of 
felly  to  which  the  love  of  titles  has  been  carried  in 
Gennanv.  We  do  not  say  that  it  was  ofton  car- 
ried to  tnis  extent,  but  the  instance  is  too  cood  to  be 
omitted.  A  certain  man  of  the  name  olSeegeTf  in 
the  17th  century,  had  his  likeness  taken,  a^,  ac- 
cording to  the  rashion  of  the  period,  was  repre- 
sented standing  under  a  cmeifix.  FVom  his  mouth 
proceeded  the  words  I>ofiitn« /»u  Cfcriitf^,  omat  me  / 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savior  the  following  an- 
swer : — Ciurisnme,  nobilusime  aique  doctistiwu 
thmine  mag,  Seeger,  rector  scholm  WUieitbergefuiM 
wmrilitime  aique  digmtginit,omMmoami>ti' 
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monud  ^woido,  which  extend  even  to  the 
pcoDOUOB  by  which  the  princee  are  des> 
igiiaiedf  it  is  not  possible  to  tranfikte. 
£04161018  and  kings  mutually  style  each 
other  brother  J  while  thj^  caU  pnnces  of 
ksB  dfisree  cousin,  llie  German  em- 
perors formeriy  used  the  tenn  thou  in  ad- 
dressing other  princes.  The  t^e,  by  which 
raonaicfas  style  themselves,  is  used  either 
from  an  assumption  of  state,  or  from  a 
feehnc  of  modesty,  on  the  supposition  that 
I  wmud  sound  desootical,  while  we  seems 
10  ioehide  the  whole  administrdtion,  &c. ; 
but  the  fint  reason  is  the  more  prob- 
able. 

CsMxa  (with  tlie  Greeks^  Demder^  or 
Dn.)    She  is  particulariy  the  goddess  of 
tbeeardi,  or  the  productive  and  fruitful 
eazth.    She  was  distinpiished,  especially, 
as  the  inv^ntress  of  agriculture  (hence  her 
ainjbiites  of  blades  and  ears  of  com),  and 
ako  as  the  founder  of  civil  sodety,  who 
fixed  the  wandezing  savages  to  the  soil, 
and  thus  6»>ftened  their  manners,  gave  them 
the  ri^ts  of  property,  the  protection  of 
kwB   (hence  ner  name    Tlieamophoros)^ 
and  wUh  these  a  love  of  country.    These 
ideas  are  suitably  expressed  in  the  works 
of  ait.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea,  bom  near  £nna,  in  Sicily, 
which  refers  to  the  fruitfulness  of  that 
kbnd.    By  Jupiter,  her  brother,  she  was 
iDoiber  of  Proserpine.    When  her  daugh- 
ter was  afterwards  carried  off  by  Pluto, 
Ceres  resoKed  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth,  in  the  human  shape,  in  search  of  her. 
She  lighted  her  torch  at  die  fires  of  i£tna, 
and  mounted  her  chariot,  drawn  W  drag- 
cos.    But  her  endeavors  were  fruitlem. 
Hecate  merely  informed  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  the  mvished  maid.    She 
anired,  at  last,  at  Eleusis,  where  the  hos- 
pitable Celeus  received  her.    When  she 
departed  from  his  house,  she  permitted 
bim  to  consecrate  to  h^,  in  that  place,  an 
altar  and  temple,  gave  to  his  son  Triptol- 
emiis  her  chariot  dravni  by  dragons,  and 
taught  bim  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  that 
he  miglit  s|niead  it  over  the  whole  eardi, 
and  (fifltribute  among  men  the  ^pfls  of  the 
goddess.    At  kn^^  the  all-seemg  eyes  of 
the  god  of  day  discovered  to  her  the  resi- 
dence of  her  beloved  dauchter,  and,  filled 
with  anger,  she  demandea  of  Jupiter  her 
RsttMmiion  from  helL    Jupiter  granted  her 
vKtition    on    condition   that   Proserpine 
had  eaten  nothing  in  Pluto's  realma    But 
ibe  had,  in  fact,  eaten  part  of  a  pomegran- 
ate, (ktea,  therefore,  obtained  her  request 
only  so  fiur  as  this,  that  her  dau^ter  was 
allowed  to  remain  half  the  year  m  the  up- 
per WQiid*    After  finding  Proserpine,  she 
4* 


revoked  the  curse  which  she  had  pro- 
nounced upon  the  earth,  and  restored  to 
it  life  and  fertility.  Jasion,  to  whom  was 
attributed  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  Crete,  was,  by  her,  the  father  of  Plu- 
tuB,  the  god  of  riches.  Jupiter,  inflamed 
vfixh  jealousy,  slew  Jasion  with  a  thun* 
deiboh.  All  these  circumstances  refer  to 
the  invention  and  extending  of  agriculture. 
"Ceres  has,"  says  Hirt,  "in  3ie  repre- 
sentations of  her,  the  same  lofty  stature 
and  the  same  matronly  appearance  as  Ju- 
no ;  yet  there  is  somethmg  milder  in  her 
aspect  than  in  that  of  the  queen  of  the 
gods;  her  eye  is  less  widely  opened,  and 
softer,  her  forehead  lower,  and,  instead  of 
the  high  diadem,  her  hair  is  bound  with  a 
light  wreath  or  a  simple  band."  She  has 
in  her  hand  a  torch,  often  a  sickle,  a  bom 
of  plenty,  or  a  wreath.  Her  festivals  in 
Rome  were  called  the  CerecUian ;  in  Greece, 
Tkttmophorian  and  I^eudnian.  (See 
Egyptian  Jlfytiio2og;y.)— Concerning  the 
planet  of  this  name,  see  Planets, 

Ce&eus,  nioHT-BJiOOMiNo.  (Sco  Cac- 
tus.) 

Cerioo  (anciently  Cythera),  an  idand  in 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  fit>m  the  Mo* 
rea  l>y  a  narrow  strait,  and  belonging  to  the 
Ionian  republic  of  the  Seven  Iskn<u;  Ion* 
23*="  E. ;  lat.  36°  28^  N. ;  population,  8  or 
10,000  ;  sq.  m.  d5.  It  is  dry  and  moun- 
tainous, and  produces  neither  com,  wine, 
nor  oil,  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants ;  yet 
some  of  the  valleys  are  feitiV):  sheep, 
hares,  quails,  turtles  and  falcons  «n  abun- 
dant   It  was  anciendv  sacred  to  Venu& 

Cerioo  or  Kupsuli  (anciently  CMhera\ 
a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cerigo,  defended  by  a  castle,  situated  on  a 
flhaip  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  veith  a 
small  harbor ;  Ion.  22°  54'  £. ;  lat  36^ 
28^  N. ;  pop.  1,200.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop. 

Ceri»thus.  (See  Gnostics  and  JdtUen- 
niwn.) 

CxRiiJM,  a  rare  metal,  was  discovered 
in  1803,  by  M.  M.  Hisinger  and  BerzeHus, 
in  a  Swedish  mineral,  known  by  the 
name  of  eerite.  Dr.  Thomson  has  since 
found  it,  to  the  extent  of  34  per  cent.,  in  a 
mineral  fiiom  Greenland,  called  allanite^ 
The  properties  of  cerium  are,  in  a  gr^at 
measure,  unknown.  It  is  a  brittle,  white 
metal,  which  resists  the  action  of  nitric, 
but  is  dissolved  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Cer^^uozzi,  Michael  Angelo ;  a  Roman 
painter  of  the  17th  century,  who  received 
the  surname  delle  batta^Ue  (battle  painter), 
and,  at  a  later  period,  mat  ofdeUe  honiboC" 
eiatej  because,  m  imitation  of  Peter  Laar, 
he  painted  ludicrous  scenes  taken  firuni 
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km  fife.  In  the  paiaoe  Spada,  at  Rome, 
«  a  plctuitB  vepresenting  Masaniello 
maxmg  the  Lazzaroni,  painted  by  him. 
Ue  was  bom  at  Rome,  m  1602,  and  died 
in  1660. 

Certiorari,  in  law ;  a  writ,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  to  remove  convictions, 
orders  or  proceeding  before  magistrates, 
indictments,  and  records  in  civil  actions 
he/are  judgment,  and,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, after  judgment,  from  inferior 
courts  into  the  courts  above,  with  a  view 
that  the  party  may  have  justice  done  to 
hhn,  or  tliat  the  superior  court  may  see 
whether  the  justices  or  court  below,  be- 
fore which  the  proceedings  have  taken 
place  previously  to  the  cerHorari  beinff 
obtained,  have  kept  within  the  limits  <h 
their  jurisdiction.  This  writ,  from  the 
moment  of  its  delivery  to  the  judges  of  the 
court  below,  or  magistrate,  suspends  their 
power,  and  any  subsequent  proceedings 
oy  them  are  void  and  corcan  nonjudice. 
Although  the  '^vrit  of  certiorari  removes 
the  record  from  the  inferior  court  into  the 
court  above,  yet  the  court  above  does  not 
take  up  tlie  cause  where  the  proceedings 
stopped,  but  begins  de  novo. 

Cerdse,  or  wlute  lead,  is  an  o^de  of 
lead,  saturated  with  catbonic  acid,  and 
Is  prepcuned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  bv 
the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the  metal 
Plates  of  lead,  being  exposed  to  the  vapors 
arising  fix>m  boiling  vinegar,  are  oxydized 
by  the  action  of  tlM  air  and  the  affinity  of 
the  acid.  To  obtain  it  in  large  quantities, 
pistes  of  lead,  about  3  feet  lon^,  6  inches 
broad,  and  1  line  thick,  are  rolled  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  or  an  inch  is  lefl  between  each  rolL 
These  rolls  are  fixed,  perpendicularly,  in 
earthen  vessels,  which,  at  the  bottom,  con- 
tain strong  vinegar.  The  latter,  however, 
must  not  touch  the  plates ;  and,  to  prevent 
this,  some  Htde  ban  are  placed  over  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  vessels  are  then 
covered  with  plates  of  lead,  and,  being 
placed  horizontally  in  tan  or  horse-dung, 
are  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat.  The  vine- 
gar now  rises  in  vapors,  which  settle  on 
the  surfaces  of  Ae  lead  plates,  penetrate 
them,  and  dissolve  a  mat  portion  of  the 
metal.  In  the  space  of  from  3  to  6  weeks, 
the  vapors  of  the  acetic  acid  become  satu- 
rated with  lead,  and  change  the  latter  into 
a  whitish  substance,  w^ch,  after  some 
time,  is  scraped  off  the  plates,  unrolled  for 
this  puipoee.  The  plates  are  then  rolled 
up  again,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
Cenne  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
Acture  of  oil  paints,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  IN  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     The 


pounding  and  bruii^g,  however,  are  ex- 
tremelv  mjurious  to  the  health.  The  dust, 
if  swallowed,  causes  a  dangerous  disease, 
called  the  patrder's  colic.  Mr.  Ward,  an 
Enf^lishman,  invented  a  machine  to  guard 
against  its  permcious  effects.  Much  of  the 
ceruse  which  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  adul- 
terated by  a  mixture  of  chalk. 

Cerutti,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Joachimn ; 
bom  at  Turin,  June  13th,  1738,  one  of  the 
last  membexs  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
(previously  to  its  dissolution  in  1773},  and 
one  of  tiheir  most  eminent  professors  m  the 
coUege  at  Lyons.  His  Apology  for  the 
Jesuits  attracted  much  attention.  He  had 
already  published  two  discotirses  upon  the 
means  of  preventing  duels,  and  on  the 
reasons  why  modem  republics  have  not 
reached  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  The 
last  received  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 
Dijon.  The  Apology  for  the  Jesuits 
gained  him  the  favor  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  at  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  in  1789.  His  principles,  and,  per- 
haps, a  desire  of  revenging  tiie  humilia- 
tions which  he  had  experienced  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Jesuits,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Mirabeau,  and  labored  much  for  him. 
He  also  pubuslied  several  pamphlets, 
amonff  which  was  a  Mimoire  sur  la^eces- 
siU  dks  Contribidions  patiotiaues.  In 
1791,  he  was  a  member  of  the  lefflslative 
assembly.  Some  time  after,  he  delivered, 
in  the  church  of  St  Eustache,  a  funeral 
discourse  upon  Mirabeau.  Exhausted  bv 
his  zealous  exertions,  he  died  Feb.  2, 179i 
The  city  of  Paris  called  a  street  afler  his 
name. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  one 
of  the  CTeatest  writers  of  modem  times, 
was  probably  bom  at  Alcala  de  Henares, 
in  1d47.  His  pal^nts  removed  from  this 
place  to  Madrid,  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old.  Their  limited  means  made  it 
desirable  that  he  should  fix  on  some  pro- 
fessional study;  but  he  followed  his  ir- 
resistible inclination  to  poetry,  which 
his  master,  Juan  Lopez,  encouraged. 
Elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral, 
Filmay  were  the  first  productions  of  his 
poetical  genius.  Poverty  compelled  him 
to  quit  his  country,  at  the  age  of  2^,  to 
seek  maintenance  elsewhere.  He  %^ent 
to  Italy,  where  he  became  page  to  the 
cardinal  Guilio  Aquaviva,  in  Rome.  In 
1570,  he  served  under  the  papal  com- 
mander, M.  A.  Colonna,  in  the  war  against 
the  Tiu-ks  and  African  corsairs,  with  dis- 
tinguished courage.  In  the  batde  of  Le- 
panto,  he  lost  his  left  hand.    After  this,  hn 
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jaioed  the  troopfl  at  Na^^ea,  in  die  senriee 
of  tbe  Speniab  king,    in  1575^  returning 
«>  faia  Gountxy,  he  was  taken  Yfv  the  eer* 
'  r  AznautMann,  and  sokl  in  Akiers  as  a 
He  renoained  in  slaveiy  Kir  seven 
_    Servitude,  fiir  fiY>m  subduinff  hif 
nynd,  served  to  strengthen  his  Acuities. 
Yineeiiie  de  los  Rios  and  M.  F.  Navarrete, 
his  chief  biographers,  relate  the  bold  but 
nnsuocessful  phins  which  he  formed  to  ob- 
tain his  freedom  ;  but,  as  the  only  infonna- 
tioa  we  have  of  that  period  of  his  life  is 
fiem  his  own  novel  (the  Prisoner),  of 
which  we  cannot  positively  say  that  it  re- 
ktes  merely  the  fiuetsof  liis  imprisonment, 
we  cannot  detennine,  with  great  accu* 
n^  his   adventures   in  Biubary.     In 
IdBOi,  his  fiiends  and  relations  at  length 
masomed  him.    At  the  be  j;inning  of  the 
loflowing  year,  he  arrived  m  Spain,  and 
from  this  time  lived  in  seclusion,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  muses.    It  was  natural  to 
expeet  something  unconmKMi  from  a  man, 
who,  with  inexhaustible  invendon,  great 
riehDesB  of  imagination,  keen  wit,  and  a 
happy  humor,  united  a  mature,  penetrat* 
ing  and  clear  intellect,  and  great  knowl- 
edge  of  real  life,  and  mankind  in  generaL 
But  it  rarely  happens,  that  expectation  is 
00  much  suipessed  as  was  the  case  with 
Cervantes.    He  began  his  new  poetical 
career  with  the  pastoral  novel  Gudatea 
(1584),  in  which  he  celebrates  his  mistress 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  this,  he  mar- 
ried.   Bemg  thus  obliged  to  look  out  for 
■ure  faiCFStive  labor,   he  employed  his 
poetical  senius  for  die  stace ;  and,  in  the 
eoone  of  ten  years  flimi^ed  about  thirty 
dramas,  amongst  'vdiich  his  trasedy  called 
Aumaneia   is   particularly  vuued.     He 
was  not  so  sncoesBful  in  another  kind  of 
drama,  particulariy  &vored  by  the  Span- 
iards, a  tangled  mixture  of  intrigues  and 
adventnres;  and  this  was,  doubuess,  tbe 
eauae  why  he  was  supplanted  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  who  was  particular^  quaMed 
ibr  this  kind  of  ^mpositidn.    He,  coDa»- 
qoently,  gave  up  the  theatre,  but,  it  seems, 
not  without  regret    From  15d4  to  1599, 
be  lived  retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held 
a  little  office.    He  did  not  appear  again 
as  an  sudior  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years, 
when  he  produced  a  wortc  which  has  im- 
moitafized  his  name — Don  Owaote.    Cer- 
vaafees   had  in  view,  by  uiis  work,  to 
reiHin  the  taste  and  opinions  of  his  coun- 
ttynen.    He  wished  to  ridicule  that  ad- 
vottarous  heroism,  with  all  its  evil  conse* 
qnmnes,  die  sooroe  of  which  was  the  in- 
mnnerable  novels  on  knight-^iTontiy.  The 
hegioning  of  the  work  was,  at  first,  coldly 
MOttted,  but  socNi  met  with  the  greatest 


^yplause,  in  Which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
whole  of  Europe  joined*  Cervantes'  true 
poetical  genius  was  nowhere  so  powerful- 
ly displayed  as  in  his  Don  Quixote,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  prosaic  purpose  and 
its  satirical  aim,  is  fiul  of  genuine  poetry. 
While  it  struggles  against  the  prevailing 
felse  romance  of  the  time,  it  displays  tbe 
most  truly  romantic  spirit  The  extraor- 
dinaiy  good  fortune  of  the  work  did  not 
extend  to  the  author.  All  his  attempts  to 
better  his  condition  were  unsuccessful, 
and  he  lived  retired,  with  his  genius  and 
his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though  proud 
estimation  of  his  merits.  After  an  interval 
of  some  years,  he  again  appeared  before 
the  public,  in  1613,  with  Twelve  Novels 
(which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Boc- 
caccio's), and  his  Journey  to  Paraaasus— 
an  attonpt  to  imfwove  the  taste  of  his  na- 
tion. In  1615,  he  published  8  new  dra- 
mas, with  intermezzos,  which,  however, 
were  indifferently  received.  £nvv  and 
ill  will,  in  the  mean  time,  assailed  him, 
and  endeavored  to  deprive  the  nej^lected 
author  of  his  literary  feme ;  for  which  the 
delay  of  the  continuation  of  Don  Quixote 
afforded  the  pretext  An  unknown  wri- 
ter published,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo 
Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation 
of  this  wori^  full  of  abuse  agEiinst  Cervantea 
He  felt  the  malice  o£  the  act  painfidly,  but 
revenged  himself  in  a  noble  manner,  by 
ponoducing  the  continuation  of  his  Don 
Quixote  (1615),  the  last  of  his  woiks 
which  appeared  during  his  life  time ;  for 
his  novel  ParsUes  ana  Sigiiimumda  was 
published  afier  his  death.  He  found  a 
faithful  fiiend  in  the  count  of  Lenos,  and 
was  thus  saved  fiY>m  the  death  of  But- 
ler; but  poverty,  his  constant  companion 
through  life,  remained  true  to  him  till  his 
last  moments.  He  died  at  the  age  of  68L 
Ainil  23, 1616,  m  Madrid,  where  he  had 
resided  during  the  last  years  Of  his  life. 
He  was  buried  without  any  cer^nony,  and 
not  even  a  common  tombstone  marics  the 
spot  where  he  rests.  In  addition  to  his 
cetebrity  as  an  author,  he  lefl  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  of  a  firm  and  noUe  charao- 
ter,  clear-sighted  to  his  own  faults  and 
those  of  others.  Many  of  his  works  are 
translated ;  Don  Quixote  hito  aU  the  Ian* 
guages  of  Europe. 

Cesar.    (See  Cofor.) 

Cesarotti,  Melchior;  one  of  tne  most 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  18th 
century ;  bom  at  Padua,  in  1730,  of  a  no- 
ble &mily.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
belles-lettres,  and  was  soon  chosen  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in  which 
he  vras  educated.     He  tranabited  tl>ras 
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tngedies  of  Voltaire — S6miramUf  La  Mori 
de  VisoTt  and  MakameL  In  1762,  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  translated  Oaaian  mto 
Italian,  find  was,  in  1768,  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langua^^es 
in  the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he  pub* 
lished  his  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  of 
Homer,  and  his  course  of  Greek  literature. 
After  the  establishment  of  die  republican 

S^vemment,  in  1797,  he  was  appomted,  by 
e  existing  authorities,  to  write  an  Essay 
on  Studies.  In  this,  he  made  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  education.  In 
1807  appeared  his  poem  called  Pronea 
(Providence),  in  praise  of  his  bene&ctor, 
Napoleon.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  subsequently  occupied  himself  with  an 
edition  of  all  his  works,  which  he  had 
commenced  in  1800;  but  his  death,  in 
1808,  prevented  the  completicm  of  this 
enterprise.  Cesarotti  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  genius.  His  prose  is  animated 
and  powernil,  but  he  indulges  too  much 
in  innovations,  particularly  Gallicisms; 
and  cannot,  therefore^  compete  with  such 
writers  as  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  &c  The 
translatioi^  of  Ossian  is  considered  his  best 
poetical  production,  and  Altieri  praises  its 
beautiful  versification.  A  complete  edition 
of  Cesarotti's  works  was  published  by  his 
fKend  and  successor,  Giuseppe  Baifoieri 
(Pisa,  1805  et  seq.,  30  vols.). 

Cestus  (Gr.  tucrii) ;  a  girdle  worn  by 
Venus,  endowed  with  the  power  of  excit- 
ing love  towards  the  wearer.  The  foUow- 
ing  is  Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  de- 
scription of  it: — 

In  it  wu  ever^  art  and  every  charm 
To  win  the  wuest,  and  the  coldest  warm — 
Fond  k>ve.  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  aeceit,  the  still-reviving  fire, 
Pemiasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  ekxjuence  of  eyes. 

ForceUini  says,  Fingtrnt  podcty  intexlas 
habere  cupidUaies,  voTuftaies^  deliciaa,  tZ£e- 
ee&Tfltf,  sttspiria^  desideruiy  riausJocaSf  hUm' 
da  vetia^  gaudut^jwgia,  et  hmusmodi^  qtd- 
bus  amatorum  vtto  constaL  Ihis  beautiful 
fiction  has  been  happily  imitated  by  Tasso, 
in  his  description  or  the  girdle  of  Armida. 

Ceto.    (See  Phorcus,) 

Cettk  (lat  43^  24^  N. ;  Ion.  y  47'  E.) ; 
d  town  wim  7000  inhabitant,  in  what  was 
formerlv  Languedoc^  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault,  upon  a  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  lake  Thau, 
into  which  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc 
enters.  The  port,  which  is  safe,  and  has 
been  very  much  deepened,  is  guarded  b^ 
the  fort  »t  Pierre  and  St  Louis.  Cette  is 
place  of  export  for  the  pro- 
Its   commerce 


the  ;^ 
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in  wooUen,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  leather, 
wine,  salt,  oil,  verdigris,  soda,  pilchards, 
tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  is  considerable.  It  haa^ 
likewise,  some  sugar  refineries  and  silk 
manufiictories,  and  a  school  for  navigation. 
In  the  neighboring  lagoons,  500,0(Xkcwt» 
salt  are  mode  annually. 

Ceuta  (ancientiy  Septa);  a  city  on  the 
Afiican  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  upon  a  peninsula  oppo- 
site Gibraltar,  with  7400  mhabitants.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  has  a  strong 
foit  The  harbor  is  bad.  The  Ponuguese 
possessed  themselves  of  this  cit^  in  1415. 
With  Portugal,  it  was  included,  m  1570,  in 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  Philip  II,  and 
remained  under  the  Spanish  government 
afier  the  revolution  of  1640.  In  the 
peace  of  1668,  Ponugal  ceded  it  to  Spun. 
Ceuta  is  one  of  those  Spanish  prtndiaSf 
which  are  used  only  for  conunerce,  and 
as  places  of  transportation  for  exiles  or 
crimmals.    Lat  35°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  11'  W. 

Ceva,  Thomas ;  bom  at  Milan,  in  1648. 
Leasing  says,  that  this  Italian  Jesuit, 
who  died  in  1737,  was  as  great  a  mathe- 
matician as  poet;  and  tnuv  a  poet,  not 
merely  a  rhymer,  as  appean  from  his  Latin 
poem,  the  Puer  Jesua^  which  he  consider- 
ed as  a  comic  epopee,  rather  than  as  a 
true  epic  poem.  He'  published  several  ex- 
cellent mathematical  works ;  for  instance, 
one  on  the  division  of  angles,  and  Opuscula 
Maihematiea  (Milan,  1699).  He  also  wrote 
several  biographies ;  as  that  of  the  Italian 
poet  Lemene,  with  judicious  remarks  upon 
poetry. 

Cevallos,  don  Pedro ;  a  Spanish  min- 
ister, of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Castile ; 
bom  1764,  at  Santander ;  studied  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  was  a  lon^  time  secretaiy  of  legation 
at  Lisbon ;  mamed  a  relation  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  (see  (jodoy);  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  af&irs,  and  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  this  ofiice  with  prudence  and  saga- 
city. But  when  the  schemes  of  Napol^n 
began  to  throw  the  court  of  Madnd  into 
confusion,  he  took  side  with  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  upon  whom  all  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots, who  desired  the  independence  of 
their  countiy,  placed  their  hopes.  He  fol- 
lowed him  to  Bayonne,  was  a  wimess  of 
the  events  that  happened  there,  and  ac- 
cepted firom  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  ofiice 
ofprenUar.  Josenb  thought,  perhaps,  that 
a  man  so  generally  popiDar  would  prove 
an  important  support  to  his  cause.  But 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  de* 
clared  himself  against  Joseph,  and  joined 
the  Spanish  junta;  in  their  service  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  published  a 
celebrated  work  on  the  afiTairs  of  Spain  in 
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]808»  purticiihily  on  the  tFansaddona  at 
Bayonne,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
excite  the  general  opposidon  of  Europe  to 
Napoleon's  administration.  During  the 
Spanish  war  of  independence,  he  occupied 
the  most  important  poets,  and,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Ferdinand  Vll,  was  made  first 
minister.  Cevallos  received  permission, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  loyalty,  to 
choose  a  device  for  his  fiunily  coat-of- 
arms;  upon  which Jie  selected  the  motto 
*^PaKt^iC€  ae  rtrt  <Eque  deferuis/*  He 
soGO  aiier  lost  the  favor  of  the  king,  by 
opposing  his  projected  marriage  with  the 
pRDcess  of  Porti»al.  He  was  removed 
nom  the  office  ofsecretarv,  and  sent  on 
embasBies  to  Niq>le8  and  Vienna,  but  was 
recalled  in  1830.  He  has  since  lived  in 
icCirenienL 

Cevshivbs,  or  Ssveitnes;  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  south  of  France,  consid- 
ered by  some  a  branch  of  the  Alps ;  by 
ochen,  o€  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  con- 
nected with  both,  and  extend  also  to 
Auveigne.  In  the  highest  regions  of  these 
mountains,  hardly  anv  vegetation  is  to  be 
perceived.  The  highest  summits  are  the 
Puy  de  Domej  4960  feet  high ;  the  Cantal, 
5964  feet,  and  two  other  elevations,  above 
6000  feet  hi^.  The  lower  range,  which 
is  called  the  CrorigueSy  produces  almost 
■othing.  The  central  mountains  are  more 
feitile,  and  are  intersected  by  pleasant 
valleys.  The  chesmut  woods,  the  culti- 
vation of  siDc,  and  various  sorts  of  fruit, 
empb^  and  support  a  large  population. 
The  highest  part  of  the  mountains  serves 
pincipalfy  for  pasturing  sheep.  Several 
kinds  of  metals  are  found  here.  These 
mountains  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
theatre  of  a  bloody  civil  war. — Ever  since 
the  13th  century,  religious  sects  had  been 
qiringing  up  in  the  Cevennes,  which,  irri- 
tated by  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
labored  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to 
ns  primitive  purity.  Traces  of  them  at  a 
very  eariy  period  are  found  in  this  south- 
em  extremity  of  France,  under  the  name 
of  the  Poor  Men  oflmmy  the  Mngenaes^ 
and  the  Wakktues,  The  crusades  direct- 
ed nfBODBt  them  by  the  popjes  and  the  in- 
qiontorial  tribunals  had,  their  enemies  im- 
agined, the  ef^t  of  annihilating  them; 
nk  great  muhitudes,  in  feet,  still  survived ; 
and,  when  the  Protestant  religion  extended 
iiseif  in  Sviitzeriand,  and  particularly  in 
Geneva,  it  would  naturallv  find  adherents, 
m  this  part  of  Fnmce,  whom  all  the  per- 
secuiionfl,  down  to  die  time  of  Heniy  IV, 
were  insufficient  to  extirpate.  From  that 
timethey  were  protected  by  the  edict  of 
Naates.    But,  whoi  Louis  XIV  finmed 


the  insane  resolution  of  renealinff  this  act, 
in  1685^  and  Ininging  all  nis  subjectB,  by 
force  or  persuasion,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  the  quiet  of  the  poor  but 
happy  people  of  the  Cevennes  was  broken 
in  upon,  and  a  scries  of  persecutions  com- 
menced, hardly  distinguishable  fiom  those 
which  the  eiuiy  Chnstians  experienced 
fit)m  the  Roman  government,  except  that 
now  the  persecutors  themselves  were 
Christians.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  afforded  Louis  XiV  leisure  to  pur- 
sue, in  earnest,  this  work  of  extermination. 
Dragoons  were  sent  out  to  second  the 
preaching  of  the  monks,  and  the  tax-gath- 
erers were  instructed  to  exact  a  rigmous 
payment  of  taxes  fitnn  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  Protestantism.  Children  were 
torn  from  their  parents  to  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  fiuth,  men  who  fiequented 
houses  of  prayer  were  sent  to  the  galleys, 
women  were  tiirown  into  prison,  and 
preachers  were  hanged.  These  measures,  • 
reducing  the  people  to  despair,  brought  on 
combineid  resistance  and  a  violent  war. 
Prophets  arose,  and  prophetesses,  who 
foretold  the  victory  of  the  countnr  people. 
Whoever  fell  into  the  hands  of^  the  ore* 
goons  was  massacred,  and  every  officer  or 
soldier  of  Louis,  who  was  taken  [Hisoner, 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  peasants  at« 
tacked  tiieir  tormentors,  the  tax-collectofB, 
in  the  night,  with  no  other  dress  than  a 
shirt,  to  escape  detection.  (See  Comt- 
tarda,)  The  murder  of  the  abbot  Chaila, 
in  1703,  who  commanded  the  diragcnadegj 
as  the  attempts  to  produce  conversion  by 
the  aid  of  dragoons  were  called,  was  tro 
sig^ial,  it  appearS)  for  a  most  desperate 
contest  Tne  forces  of  Louis  were  incsr 
pable  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  as  the 
crags  of  the  mountains  ofiered  numerous 
places  of  refuge  to  the  Protestants,  and  his 
troops  were  every  moment  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off,  or  of  perishing  by  hunger 
and  cold.  The  entnusiasts  grew  more 
feariees  every  day.  Several  l^ersarosa 
among  them,  and  Cavalier,  at  the  age  or 
20  years  (with  whom  Voltauv  became 
personally  acmiainted),  highly  distinguish- 
ed himself.  Louis  XIV  vnis  now  placed 
in  a  very  critical  situation,  because  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  made  it 
necessarv  for  him  to  extend  his  forces  on 
eveiy  side,  for  the  nrotection  of  France; 
and  the  duke  of  Marfborouffh  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  l^  promises,  and  by  some  small 
assistance,  augmiented  the  name  viiiirh 
waa  kindled  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
the  diocese  of  Nimes,  the  fanatics,  deter- 
mmed  to  recompense  evil  vrith  evil,  mur- 
dered 84  priests,  and  bumed  900  cburches" 
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bat,  in  the  mean  time,  more  than  40,000 
of  their  numbei  were  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  burned  at  the  stake,  or  thrown  into 
prison.  At  length,  in  1704,  after  marshal 
Montrevel  had  exerted  all  his  ability  to 
no  puipose,  Louis  recalled  his  best  gen- 
eral, marshal  ViUais,  fiom  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the 
perilous  state  of  afiairs  in  the  south  of 
France.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels 
had  conceiTed  the  prmect  of  effecting  a 
union  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  Daupli^ 
ny.  The  whole  countxy,  from  the  sea« 
shore  to  the  hiffhest  mountain-rid^,  was 
more  or  less  in  2ieir  hands,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Nimes,  Montpellier,  Or- 
anges, Uzes^  &c,  agreements  were  made, 
which  secured  tliem  arms,  bread,  and  oth- 
er necessaries.  They  melted  down  a  vast 
number  of  bells  to  make  cannon,  and  Cav- 
alier acted  like  an  able  general.  The  Cath* 
olic  peasantry  no  longer  dared  to  cultivate 
their  fields,  or  to  cany  provisions  into  the 
cities.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Villare  arrived  at  Beaucaire,  April  20, 1704, 
and  at  Nimes  the  2l8L  He  began  with 
instituting  the  necessary  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  their  mode  of 
thinking.  Then  he  proclaimed  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their 
IBJMB,  and  fbrthwitb  fibermted  every  pri»> 
oner  who  promised  to  return  to  his  allegi- 
ance. By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
induced  several  bodies  of  the  insurgents  to 
lay  dovirn  their  arms;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  threatened  the  obstinate  with  the 
severest  punishment ;  and,  to  enforce  his 
menaces,  troops  were  sent  out  in  every  ^ 
direction  firom  a  given  point,  where  a  body 
of  forces  was  stationed  to  afford  them 
assistance,  and,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the 
combined  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
field.  Every  prisoner,  taken  in  arms,  was 
direcdy  put  to  death,  or  hanged  and  bro- 
ken on  tne  wheel,  in  Alais,  Nimes,  or  Sl 
Hippolyte.  Such  was  the  success  of  Vil- 
TaiB,  that,  on  May  10,  Cavalier  regarded 
the  cause  of  the  Camiaards  as  desperate, 
and  made  proposals  for  a  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  on  condition  that  he  should 
surrender  himself  vrith  his  followers,  but 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  country  with 
thein.  Villars  had  a  personal  interview 
with  him  in  Nimes :  the  whole  troop  con- 
sisted of  1600  meD,and,  not  far  fit>m  Nimes, 
they  were  entertained  by  ViUars  vrith  the 
greatest  hospitality.  The  memoirs  of  Vil- 
brs'say  therr  nurnber  was  1600:  Voltaire 
speaks  only  of  800.  On  the  22d,  the  treaty 
was  confirmed  in  Paris,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Cavalier  was  mads  colonel,  with  a 


pension  of  IdOO  fivics,  and  peimianon  t» 
appoint  the  officers  of  tiie  reeiment  which 
he  was  to  raise.  It  was  me  design  of 
Louis,  probably  by  Ae  advice  of  villars, 
in  this  vtray  to  prevent  a  company  of  brave 
soldiers  from  leaving  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  guarded  against  injury 
from  them.  Vilkus  now  gave  ordere 
that  every  gibbet  and  every  scaffold  should 
be  torn  dov^n ;  but,  just  as  he  seemed  to 
have  completed  his  task,  things  took  an- 
other turn.  Cavalier  had  gone  to  Anglade, 
a  neighboring  place,  to  orgaruze  his  re^- 
ment,  when  me  peasants,  instij^ted  by  his 
lieutenant,  and  animated  by  their  prophets^ 
became  again  disorderly,  and,  vrithout  lis- 
tening to  Cavalier,  who  had  hurried  back, 
plun^  into  the  adjacent  ftxests.  They 
would  not  hearken  to  his  persuafflons,  nor 
to  the  commands  of  ViUars,  and  obstinate- 
ly declared  that  the  king  must  restore  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  otherwise  they  had  no 
security.  At  length,  however,  Villare 
succeeded,  by  his  personal  influence,  and 
by  cutting  ofir  their  provisions,  in  bringing 
them  to  submission.  They  all  entered  the 
service  of  Piedmont,  and  marched  under 
Cavalier  to  Catalonia,  where  the  whole 
regiment  was  destroyed  in  the  battle  of 
Ahnanza,  in  which  Cavalier  himself  was 
severely  wounded.  Meanwhile,  the  civi} 
war  in  France  did  not  end  with  their 
departure.  There  were  still  factions,  of 
which  tlie  one  headed  hy  a  certain  Roland 
was  the  most  distin|tti8hed.  But  Villars, 
who  confided  more  m  kindness  and  man- 
agement than  in  his  strength,  sought 
to  gain  poflsesfflon  of  their  chiefe  only  by 
the  former  qualities.  He  succeeded,  indeed, 
in  capturing  Roland,  who  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  the  country,  and  the  mnsket 
of  a  dragoon  spared  him  the  tortures  of 
a  public  execution.  Others  surrendered 
themselves,  trusting  to  the  marshal's  word, 
and  the  billets  de  aureti  en  blanche  which 
he  gave  them,  securing  them  and  their 
fiiends  from  persecution,  whether  political 
or  reli^ous.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, Villare  bad  happily  accomplished  his 
difficult  enterprise,  and  there  v?ere  only  a 
few  remnants  of  the  party,  wandering  hi 
&e  highest  regions  of  tne  moimtains.  But, 
the  next  year,  marehal  Berwick,  after  their 
audacious  project  to  seize  him  at  Nimes 
had  miscarried,  totally  suppressed  them. 
dOO  were  executed,  and  many  fled  to  for- 
M^  hmds.  From  that  time,  a  war  of 
opmions  has  prevailed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  south  of  France,  and,  lately, 
since  the  restoration,  has  led  to  dreadful 
outrages  in  Nimes  and  other  places.  (See 
Sugnenokf  and  Drance  in  1819.) 
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CETI.ON  (SeflSon);  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  containing  19,469  square  miles, 
it  J8  sepanied  from  the  south-eastern  ex« 
tremily  of  the  Coromaudel  coast  bv  the 
shallow  strait  of  Manaar,  but  united  to  it 
by  Adamls  bridge-— a  remaikable  chain  of 
sand-banks.    Ceylon  lies  between  the  par- 
aUeb  of  5^  5(y  and  9°  5(y  N.  lat^  and 
between  79°  JWX  and  8r  SC  E.  Ion,    For 
the  fiiat  oeitun  infi>nnation  relating  to  this 
island,  which  is  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Poituguese  Almeyda,  who,  in  1505. 
ememl  a  port  of  Ceylon  by  accident,  and 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  natives. 
The  Poituguese  were  induced  to  establish 
commercial  settlements  in  the  island,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  cinnamon 
which  it  i>roduced ;  but  their  cruelty,  their 
avarice,  and  their  ftnatieism,  which  they 
evinced  in  suppressing  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  and  endeavoring  to  convert  them 
to  Chrudanit^  by  violence,  made  them  so 
much  abhoired,  that  the  Cingalese,  in  1603, 
WMSted  the  Dutch  in  drivkig  them  out  of 
the  island.    By  the  conquest  of  the  prin- 
cipal   Portuguese    town,   Colombo,   the 
Dutch  succeeded,  in  1656,  in  expelling  the 
pQitugueBe.    But  the  gn^tude  of  the  na- 
tives, at  their  imagined  deliveratice,  which 
had  induced  them  to  cede  the  most  valu- 
able districts  to  the   Dutch,  was   soon 
changed  into  hatred.    Bloody  wars  ensu- 
ed, in  which  the  Europeans  were  the  vic- 
tois,  and  forced  tbein  opponents  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where 
they  remained  independent    After  Hol- 
land had  been  erected  into  the  Batavian 
repuhlic  by  the  French,  in  1795,  the  Eng- 
hAk  took  posseeaon  of  this  island,  and,  at 
the  peace  of  Amiens^  in  1802,  it  was  for^ 
roally  ceded  to  them.    In  1815,  they  sub- 
jected die  whole  of  it  by  the  capture  of  the 
Cingalese  king  of  Candy,  and  the  conquest 
of  bis  principal  town.    The  island  is  sub- 
ject immediately  to  the  crown.    The  cap- 
ital is  Colombo.    Its  coasts  are  flat  and 
eofotd  with  rice-fields,  interspersed  with 
fbrests  of  cocoa-trees.    The  interior  of  the 
country  is  tr^veised  by  a  chain  of  steep 
mottnl&iBfl»  covered  with  wood,  whicn 
ilirides  the  island  into  two  almost  equal 
parts,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the 
famous  Adam's  peak  (q.  v.),  or  Hamaleel, 
6680  feet  high,  on  which  the  Cingalese 
and  aH  the  Hindoos  worship  the  cdossal 
footst^eof  Adam,  whO)  according  to  their 
be]ie(  was  apoted  there,  and,  according 
to  the  religiote  of  Buddha,  is  Buddha  him- 
a^  llie  island  seems  to  consist  of  prim- 
itive rock.     It  has  many  rivers,  few  of 
wluch,  however,  am  navigaUe,  as  th^  an, 


ibr  the  most  par^  too  dnHow  in  the  dry 
season,  and  too  dangerous  in  the  rainy 
seaacMi.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole, 
mild  and  heahhy.  Although  near  the 
equatpr,  the  heat  is  more  moderate  than 
on  the  continent,  on  account  of  the  sea- 
breezes.  The  monsoons  give  variety  to 
the  climate.  The  difference  between  the 
longest  and  shortest  day  is  not  more  than 
15  minutes.  The  island  produces  gold, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  quickalver  and  salt ; 
besides  these,  about  20  different  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  among  them  the  amethyst, 
rock  crystal,  topaz,  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  turquoise,  &C.,  are  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  after  heavy  showers  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  rich  soU  produces  nearly 
every  plant  peculiar  to  India  and  the  trop* 
ical  countries.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow 
wild.  Rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  cofiee^ 
pisang,  tamarinds,  several  species  of  palm, 
the  palmvra-tiee,  ebony,  talipot  or  talpat- 
trees,  with  enormous  leaves,  of  which  a  sin- 
ffle  one  would  co\'er  finom  15  to  20  pe^e, 
hemp,  die-Btu08,  &c.,  are  found  here.  The 
chief  production,  the  cinnamon-tree,  is  pe» 
culiar  to  the  island.  About  340,000  pounds 
of  cinnamon  are  annually  sent  to  England. 
The  best  and  most  prolific  cinnamon- 
woods,  generally  (Med  dnnamo7irgarden$y 
are  situated  on  the  coasts.  The  annual 
produce  is  about  AOOfiOd  pounds.  The 
thick  forests,  which  are  but  seldom  visited 
by  men,  contain  numerous  wild  beasts-* 
herds  of  elephants  (the  hunting  of  which 
constitutes  a  fevorite  amusement  of  the 
Cingalese),  ferocious  wild  boars,  leopards^ 
monkeys,  jackals,  &c.  The  island  is  also 
rich  in  tame  aninials,  poultry,  &C.,  and  the 
shores  abound  in  fish.  The  pearl  fishery, 
on  the  western  coast,  in  the  bay  of  Con* 
datchy,  was  femaerly  very  prolific.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  numb^  Colquhoun 
esdmates  at  6000  whites  and  800,000  na- 
tives, but  which,  according  to  others,  ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000,  are  divided  (exclusive  of 
strangers'  settled  there)  into  two  principal 
nations,  ouite  distinct  fiom  each  other, 
namel;^,  Weddas  (10,000) — a  rude  people, 
living  m  the  interior  of  the  forests,  without 
any  social  order,  who  neither  attend  to 
agriculture,  nor  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but 
depend  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  fer 
support—and  the  Cingalese,  who  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, 
practise  agriculture,  work  in  iron  and  gold 
weave  cotton,  and  possess  a  written  la]»> 
guage.  They  are  divided  into  certain 
castes,  like  the  Hindoos,  of  which  each  has 
its  separate  laws,  customs  and  dress,  and 
are  of  the  religion  of  Buddlia,  which  la 
distinguished  fer  its  mild  spint,  and  the 
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purity  of  its  doctrine.  Bendes  these,  diere 
nre  Hindoos  and  Moon.  The  possession 
of  the  port  of  Trincomalee  is  of  much 
consequence  to  the  British,  it  being  the 
safest  of  afl  the  ports  in  the  East  Indies. 
Bishop  Heber  says  of  CWlon,  that  the 
country  ^  might  be  one  of  the  happiest,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  spots  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  some  of  the  old  Dutch  laws  were 
done  away,  among  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  obnoxious  are  the  monop- 
oly of  cinnamon,  and  the  compulsory  labor 
of  the  peasants  on  the  high  roads,  and 
other  species  of  corvies.^  He  mentions 
having  heard  that  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians on  the  coast,  and  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish setdements,  does  not  fall  short  of  hcQf 
a  million :  very  many  of  these,  undoubtedly, 
are  merely  nominally  such.  The  church 
missionary  society  has  four  stations  on  the 
island.  (For  many  other  interesting  facts, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  bishop  Heb^s 
Mtrraiice  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  qfJfndia,Jroin  Calcutta  to  Bom' 
bay,  ]8$24— 1825,  wOh  JSTotes  upon  CeyUm, 
2  vols.,  8vo. ;  London,  1838 ;  Philadeiphia, 
3829.) 

Chaban  (Francis  Louis  Ren^  Mou- 
chard),  count  of;  bom  Aug.  1757 ;  counsel- 
lor of  state,  under  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and,  in  1813,  intendant  of  finances  in 
Hamburg,  while  this  city  was  under  tliQ 
government  of  marshal  Davoust.  Chaban 
partook  in  all  the  violent  measures  which 
the  officers  of  the  French  government 
thou^t  themselves  authorized  to  adoiit, 
afler  Napoleon  had  declared  the  depart- 
ment containing  this  city  hors  <U  la  lot 
(out  of  the  protection  of  the  law\  on  ac- 
count of  an  msurrection  which  haa  broken 
out  there.  Chaban  is  known  principally 
on  account  of  certain  silver  pieces,  nomi- 
natlv  of  the  value  of  two  marks,  but,  in 
reahty,  of  less,  and  bearing  a  date  of  an 
earlier  period  than  that  at  which  they 
were  actually  made,  and  called  by  his 
name,  because  he  ordered  them  to  be  coin- 
ed out  of  the  silver  of  the  bank  which 
Davoust  bad  taken  by  force,  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Ham- 
burg by  the  allies.  Chaban  died  in  March, 
1814,  of  an  hospital-fever,  to  which  he  had 
purposely  exposed  himself,  as  he  said,  on 
account  of  grief  at  his  disappointments. 
After  his  death,  die  requisitions  of  the 
military  governor  became  still  more  op" 
pressive. 

Chabanon,  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  was  bom  at  St  Domingo,  in 
1730,  and  died  at  Paris,  July  10,  1792. 
For  his  deficiency  in  genius,  he  made 
amends  by  diligence.    He  tnuodated  Pin- 


dar and  Theocritos,  in  1771  et  seq.  His 
best  works  belong  to  a  species  of  criticism 
which  is  characterized  by  learning  and 
taste,  and  affords  mudi  instruction  and 
amusement,  although  never  aspiring  to  a 
lofty  elevation.  Among  these  are  his 
DUcovn  9ur  Pindare  et  la  Poisie  huruiue 
(1769),  and  Ohaervations  sur  Id  Munoue 
(1779  and  1785, 2  vols.;  his  best  woik). 
His  tragedies,  comedies  and  academi- 
cal ^logea  are  sensible,  neat,  elegant,  but 
cold. 

Chabert,  Joseph  Bernard,  marquis  of; 
a  distineuished  navigator,  astronomer  and 
geograpner.  He  was  bom  at  Toulon, 
Feb.  28, 1724,  and  entered  the  marine  in 
1741.  In  17^  he  sailed  to  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia),  vrith  a  French  squadron.  This 
voyage  made  him  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  all  the  charts  of  America,  that  haid 
been  attempted.  Immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Pans,  he  commenced  tiie  smdy  of 
astronomv,  and  first  introduced  the  naval 
ofiicers  of  France  to  an  acquaintance  with 
a  science  of  great  importance  to  their  hon- 
or, and  often  to  their  safety.  In  the  war 
which  continued  till  1748,  he  obtained  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis.  After  peace  was  con- 
cluded, he  presented  to  the  government  a 
S Ian  for  a  voyage  of  obsenration  in  the 
forth  American  seas,  which  was  executed 
In  1750.  (See  the  result  in  his  astronom- 
ical and  hydrograpliicai.  woriE,  entitled, 
Voyage  surles  C6tea  de  rAaUrique  Septen^ 
trionale.  1753,  4to.)  In  1758,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy,  and 
formed  the  project  of  a  chart  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. •  He  commenced  thie  work  in 
1764.  He  was  likewise  made  inspector- 
seueral  of  the  naval  depots.  While  he 
held  this  ofiice,  the  celebrated  M^hain 
spent  several  yeaiB,  under  his  direction,  in 
reducui^  and  arranging  a  great  number  of 
observations,  which  had  been  made  by 
Chabert,  as  tlie  foundation  for  a  new  atlas 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
American  war  iDtenupted  the  work,  and 
called  the  brave  Chabert  to  his  post,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that, 
in  1781,  ne  was  made  commander  of  a 
squadron.  The  revolution  drove  him  to 
Ehigland,  and  he  was  received  by  doctor 
Maskelyne  with  great  kindness.  In  1800, 
he  lost  his  sight,  in  consequence  of  his 
intense  application  to  study,  and,  in  1802, 
returned  to  Paris,  where  Bonaparte  assign- 
ed him  a  pensioiL  In  1804,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  b^rd  of  longi- 
tude, and,  in  1805,  he  presented  to  it  a 
map  of  Greece,  and  a  description  of  the 
coasts  of  that  country.  Notwithstanding 
his  blindness^  his  powerfiil  memory  ena- 
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Ued  hnn  10  make  additiotis^  tbe  storeB  of 
aoentific  facts.  Lalande  praises  his  accu- 
ney  in  obsetTatioiis,  his  patience,  his  dil- 
igence, and  his  courage  in  oyerconung 
e?cnr  obstacle,  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
di^'Dec.  %  1605,  of  a  lung  fever. 

Csabekt;  a  Frenchman,  who  attiracted 
much  aneotion  in  London,  in  the  autumn 
of  1S9,  by  swallowing  seyeral  species  of 
misoi],  and  exposing  himself  to  a  great 
W  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  and  in  various 
oiherplacea,  in  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  peisons  of  respectability.  He  swal- 
lowed, in  a  manner  which  precluded  the 
idea  of  deception,  from  10  to  20  grains  of 
phosphorus,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic 
and,  before  a  company  including  seve- 
nl  medical  sentlemen.  The  antidote 
wiiicb  he  used,  he  said,  was  extremely 
smpk,  and  the  newspapers  stated  that  gen- 
demenof  the  London  medical  faculty  had 
been  treating  with  him  few  the  purchase 
of  his  secret.  Chabert  exposed  himself  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  from  which  he  brought 
a  theimometer  standing  at  380°;  his  pulse 
WBS  thai  beating  168  times  in  a  minute. 
He  called  himself  the  Jtn  king.  (For  a 
more  minute  account,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Lond<Mi  papers  of  tlmt  time.) 

Chacabcgo,  Battle  or ;  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  modem  Chile.  In  the  be- 
ginmng  of  1817,  the  Spaniards  were 
wmpletely  masters  of  Chile,  having,  in 
IBl.l,  beaten  Carrera,  and  compelled  him, 
ud  odierB,  his  compfettriots,  to  cross  the 
iBoantains  for  safety.  But,  on  the  12th 
of  Felroaiy,  1817,  the  troops  of  San  Mar- 
tin, commanded  by  O'Higgins,  gained  a 
deciare  victory  over  the  Spaniards  under 
Naroto,  at  Chacabuco,  which,  with  that 
ofMaypii,fimfht  afterwards,  gave  inde- 
pendence to  die  country.  (See  ChUe, 
(fSmniy  3fawini.)---Stevenson's  S.^m.j 
wLiu.p.l3L 

Chictaws.    (See  Chodaws.) 

Charohea  ;  a  place  in  Bceotia,  fiunous 
ftr  the  battle  fought  there,  338  B.  C,  be- 
nreen  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  confed- 
oxed  Greeks.    (See  Greece  and  PkUip.) 

Cbapalata  ;  the  western  branch  of^the 
mouth  of  the  MississipiH,  which  runs  into 
Sl  Beroanl's  bay. 

Chaoaino,  or  CHAeoNe ;  a  town  of 
fiinoah,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irrawad- 
^f  opposite  to  Ava,  partly  at  the  foot,  and 
pvthr  OD  the  side  of  a  hiU,  sometimes  the 
«»dence  rf  the  kinff ;  Ion.  96°  E.;  lat 
"l*  StK  N.  It  stands  very  high,  being 
°ii3t  <m  the  slope  of  several  hills,  the  tops 
^  irtiiph  are  covered  vnth  numerous 
^fSBx^  roost  of  them  ornamented  with 
■pna  and  gilded  roofi,  forming  a  beauti- 
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fill  prospect  The  bouses  are  of  tiitaber, 
with  tiled  roofk  The  tovm  derives  great 
riches  from  its  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
marble,  and  the  manuftcture  of  idols. 
These  are  chiefly  statues  of  Boodh  or 
Gaudama,  the  deity  of  the  country,  sitting 
cross-lecged  on  a  pedestaL  It  is  likewise 
a  mart  ror  cotton,  exported  to  China. 

Chaillot  ;  a  village  which  is  simated 
behind  the  Tuileiies,  and  now  included 
viithin  the  limits  of  Paria  It  is  orna- 
mented with  splendid  countiy-seats  and 
gardens,  afibrdmff  delightful  prospects  of 
Uie  Seine  and  tne  surroundmg  country. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  qum  BUh,  op- 
posite to  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Jena 
(now  the  bridge  of  the  mUitaiy  school),  is 
the  unfinished  palace  of  the  king  of  Rome, 
commenced  by  Napoleon  at  an  enormous 
expense.  The  nuns  of  this  palace,  on 
entering  the  city  from  the  side  of  Ver- 
sailles, afford  a  disagreeable  prospect,  and 
an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
architecture  of  the  military  school,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  it  The  parish  church 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  brave  count  Josias 
Rantzau,  marshal  of  France,  who  vras 
buried  here  in  1650.  The  nuns  of  the 
order  of  Scdnte  Marie  de  la  witaHon  had 
a  celebrated  convent  here,  where  perse- 
cuted grandeur  oflen  sought  an  asylum. 
Here  died,  in  1669,  the  queen  Hemietta 
of  France,  daughter  of  kmg  Henry  IV, 
wife  of  Charles  I  king  of  England,  and 
her  niece,  the  princess  Louisa,  of  the  Ba- 
varian palatinate,  who,  vrith  the  other 
nuns,  used  to  make  hay  in  the  neighbor- 
ing fields. 

Chain,  in  surveying,  is  a  measure  con- 
sisting  of  a  certain  number  of  links  of 
iron  vrire,  serving  to  take  the  dimensions 
of  fields,  &c 

Chain.     In  nautical  language,  chaim 
are  strong  links  or  plates  of  ux)n,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  bolted  througk. 
a  ship's  side  to  the  timbers.    They  are  on 
the  outside,  and  are  used  to  contain  the  . 
blocks  called   dead-eyes^   by  which  the   ^ 
shrouds  of  the  masts  are  extended. — Top    , 
chains  are  those  which  preserve  the  lower 
yards  fi^om  fidling,  when,  in  time  of  battle, 
the  ropes  are  rendered  incapable  of  service. 

CHAiif-CABLE.    (See  Cable.) 

Cbain-Tihber  ;  a  timber  of  larro  di- 
mensions, placed  in  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing, to  give  it  strength. 

Chain-Wales.    (See  C^uamds.) 

Chaise,  F±kb  de  la.  (See  Lachmn 
and  Ctmdery.) 

Chalcedon  (at  present,  the  village  Kor 
demki)*,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  a 
flouiwhing  city  in  Bithynia,  on  the  north 
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w68t  point  of  Aria  Minor,  opposite  Con- 
sbmtinople,  and  not  flur  ftom  the  present 
ScutarL  At  this  place,  in  the  autiunn  of 
451,  Marcian,  the  emperor  of  the  EasI, 
held  the  fixuth  genend  council,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  ascendency  of 
the  Monophysite  doctrines  (see  MonKqthy-^ 
tites)^  obteined,  in  449,  by  the  influenoe 
of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Dioseuros,  at 
the  (so  called)  rohher-mfnod  at  Ephesus ; 
and  to  establieub  a  creed  of  Christian  &ith, 
which,  equally  remote  from  the  Nestorian 
and  Monophysite  doctrines,  should  satisfy 
all  parties  of  ordiodox  Chrisdans.  The 
emoeror's  commiasioners  took  the  lead, 
ana  after  them  came  die  legates  of  the 
Roman  bishop  Leo  I,  who  had  endeavored 
to  establish  articles  of  &ith  without  the 
aid  of  a  council,  but  deemed  it  judicious 
to  maintain  his  influence  there,  and  take 
revenge  for  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  Dioecuroe.  Thia 
council,  which  consisted  of  600  bishops, 
mostly  of  the  East,  deposed  Dioscuros, 
and,  after  violent  debates,  adopted  into 
thdir  articles  of  faith,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Roman  legate,  the  tenor  of  a  missive 
of  Leo  to  Flavian,  the  fonoer  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  directed  against  Euty- 
ches,  the  founds  of  Monophysitism,  be- 
ndes  the  confesncms  of  faith  of  the  gen- 
eral councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople; 
also  two  q^odal  missives  of  the  fonner 
patriarch,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  condemn- 
tDf  the  Nestorian  teneta  The  articles  of 
6ith  settled  by  them  declared  the  mother 
of  Jesus  the  parent  of  God,  and  establish- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  Monoi)hyBite8,  the 
bdief  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  existing 
without  mixture  or  change,  without  divi»- 
ion  or  separation,  so  that,  by  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  one  person  a^id  sub- 
fltance,  their  distinction  is  not  destroyed, 
but  the  characteristics  of  each  are  retain- 
ed. Bestdea  thia  creed,  the  council  pro- 
mulgated 90  canons  against  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy,  of  which  canons  the  28th  con*- 
eeded  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  JRo- 
man,  to  whom  it  merely  gave  precedence 
of  rank ;  and  thus  the  matter  remained, 
notwithstanding  the  remoDstranoea  of  the 
Roman  leeale&  Bloody  rebellions  in  Pal- 
estine and  Egy^  were  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  against  Dioscuros  and 
the  Monophysites ;  and  not  till  after  a  long 
period  or  ecclesiastical  contesta^  during 
which  the  Monophysites  were  entkely 
mperated  ^rom  the  orthodox,  and  foraied 
a  distinct  church,  did  the  Chalcedon  for- 
mula of  faith  obtaxB  the  authority  which 


it  now  has  in  the  Catholic,  Gveek,  and 

many  Protestant  churches. 

CskALCKDOSfj ;  a  minendmdudinj^  sev- 
eral varieties,  which  have  received  distinct 
names  in  the  arts.  It  occurs  in  small 
veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other  minerals,  and 
appears  to  have  been  fonned  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  silicious  matter. — 1.  The  common 
chalcedony  has  a  cloudy  or  milky  appear- 
ance when  held  between  the  eye  and  the 
light.  It  is  semitransparent,  or  onb^  trana- 
lucent  in  various  degrees.  Though  some- 
times nearly  white,  its  more  common  color 
is  ffray,  more  or  less  shaded  with  blue, 
^elu)w,  brown,  green,  &c.  The  suriace 
IS  ofien  rough  or  uneven.  Its  fiacture  is 
usually  even,  though  seldom  smooth.  It 
is  usually  contained  in  amygdaloid,  poi^ 
phyry,  greenstone  or  basalt,  or  in  the  cav- 
ities of  these  rocks.  It  sometimes  trav- 
erses them  in  veina  Sometimes  it  occurs 
in  metallic  vdns,  also  in  granite  and 
■gneiss.  Oberstein,  in  the  palatinate  of 
me  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  beet  locatitiea. 
Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  islands 
of  Faroe.  It  is  fc^'nd,  also,  in  Vicentino 
and  Iceland,  and  in  Trevascus  mine,  in 
Cornwall,  in  New  South  Shetland^  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
much  used  for  ring-stones,  seals,  &c. — fL 
Another  of  the  principal  varieties  is  car^ 
nelian.  The  prevailing  coIcm*  of  this  vari- 
ety is  red ;  sometimes  it  has  a  tinge  of 
yellow  or  brown,  or  is  nearly  white.  Its 
colors,  or  their  difterent  shades,  some- 
times appear  in  spots  or  stripes,  or  gradu- 
ally pass  into  each  other.  It  is  commonly 
semitransparent,  sometimes  <Mily  translu- 
cent. Its  geological  situation  is  simikr 
to  that  of  common  chalcedony,  which  it 
often  acc<mipanie8.  The  finest  specimens, 
sometimes  odled  Oriental  cameUan^  coTn» 
from  Cambay,  Surat,  &c  in  India.  It  is 
obtained,  also,  fiom  Arabia,  Siberia,  Sar- 
dinia and  Surinam.  It  is  found  on  kke 
Superior  near  Portage  river,  m  Missouri 
at  Herculaneum,  &C.,  in  Maaaachusetts  at 
Deerfield.  It  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is 
much  employed  for  sews^  bracelets,  &c. 
The  ancients  often  engiaved  on  camelian. 
—3.  Sardonyx  differs  from  camelian  in  hs 
color  only,  which  is  reddish-yellow,  or 
neariy  orange,  sometimes  vrith  a  tinge  of 
brown.  It  often  appears  blood-r^  by 
transmitted  light  It  is  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Deerfiekl,  in  greenstone. 

CHALoaLA.,  in  ancient  ^graphv;  the 
southerly  part  of  Babyloma,  towajtls  Ara- 
bia and  the  Persian  gul^  lying  west  of  the 
mouth  o€  the  Tigris  and  Ei^mtes^  for- 
merly a  fertile  countiyi  now  bama.    The 
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diaUhnns  won  a  Semhio  tribe,  and  oee 
ofthemoBtfiunouBDatioiurof  Aoa.  Thej 
were  the  fint  people  who  woiked  in 
nietak^  and  were  not  destitute  of  astro- 
Domical  knowledge.  They  founded  the 
BabykmiBn  and  AsByrian  empirea  Their 
name  remained  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
Babylonians,  whose  metnbeis  were  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  in 
expounding  their  acnplures,  prophesy- 
ing, the  practice  of  medicine,  interpret- 
uig  dreams,  also  in  coi^pirationB^  nwgifiv 
aatrolqgy,  &c.  They  kept  their  knowl- 
ed|e  Beciet  from  tlie  people.  None  of 
their  writing?  haye  been  handed  down  to 
u&  It  is  supposed  that  the  Chakieeans 
were  originally  called  Kephefdana^  and 
lired  on  the  Caucasus,  and  that  they  set^ 
ded  on  the  Persian  gulf  aboitt  SOOU  G. 
(See  BmbyltmiaA 

CHAUDJBAZf  UHRisTiAKS.  (See  Sects^ 
%rian  CkrManSj  and  ChritHans  ^  SL 
Tlomas.) 

Chjllk.    (See  LmeJ) 

CHAU.S1TOE,  to  jurors,  is  an  objectioa 
either  to  the  whole  panel  or  array,  that  is, 
the  whole  body  of  juxors  returned,  or  to 
the  poUtf  that  ia^  to  the  jurors  individu- 
ally ;  and  it  is  either  pertmpUny^  that  ia^ 
without  assigning  any  reason,  or ^br  eaust 
assigned.  A  peremptory  challenge  is  al- 
fewed  to  be  made  only  by  the  party  ac- 
cused, and  not  by  the  government,  or 
ptoaecutinff  officer,  and  only  in  capind 
cases ;  and  is  said  to  be  perautted  on  the 
ground  that  a  man  is  liable  to  conceive  a 
preiudice  against  another  fiom  his  mere 
looks  and  appearance,  for  which  he  can 
give  no  reason;  and  such  may  be  the  case 
of  the  accused ;  and  it  is  conceded  in  &vor 
of  life,  that,  in  such  case,  he  may  exclude 
the  jimur 'without  assigning  any  reason; 
and  also  on  the  ground  that,  by  question- 
ing a  iuror  as  to  anv  obtection  to  him,  his 
prejamce  may  be  thereny  excited  apunsi 
the  prisoner,  whO)  to  save  himself  from 
the  effect  of  such  prejudice,  is  permitted 
to  have  him  rqeoted.  The  ground  on 
which  peremptoiy  challenge  is  allowed, 
supposGB  the  prisoner's  life  to  be  in  dan* 
l^er,  and  he  is  not  entided  to  it  if  he  pleads 
m  bar  or  abatement ;  for  the  trial  or  these 
pleas  does  not  decide  on  his  life.  He 
must,  b^re  making  such  challenge,  plead 
'^oot  guilty,"  or  some  plea,  the  tnal  of 
whkh  decides  on  his  hfe.  Having  plead- 
ed such  a  plea,  the  accused  might,  by  the 
common  law,  peremptorily  challenge  35 
iuron;  but  the  statute  of  Heniy  VlII,  c, 
Jijfizoited  the  number  to  20,  m  fdon^, 
and  the  fimitadon  is  to  this  number  m 
some  of  the  U.  States^     By  the  aet  of 


tongnas  of  April  30, 1790,  a  peremptofy 
chafienge  of  35  jurors  is  allowed  in  trials 
for  treason,  and  /&)  in  those  cases  of  felony 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  A  challenge  o§ 
the  whole  panel  may  be  made,  beoiuse 
the  jury  is  illegally  drawn  or  summoned, 
whereli^  it  is  not  a  legal  jury ;  and  a  chal- 
lenge of  this  description  may  be  made  by 
the  ffovemment  as  weU  as  by  the  prisoner 
Chall^ige  to  the  polls  may  be  made  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  suits  for  cause,  as 
that  the  juror  is  an  alien^  not  from  the 
proper  district,  not  duly  quahfied  as  a 
freeholder,  not  of  suitable  age,  &c.,  or  is 
near  akin  to  one  of  the  parties,  is  Inasedi 
has  been  guilty  of  felony,  is  interested,  or 
is  subject  to  any  other  exception,  acccnxib- 
ing  to  the  common  principles  of  proceed- 
inff,  or  the  provisions  of  any  statute  on  the 
subject  In  court-martials,  a  prisoner  who 
objects  to  either  of  the  judges  must  assign 
his  reasonsL  In  other  words,  peremptoiy 
ehallenges  are  not  allowed  in  these  courtit 
The  pnvilege  of  challenginff  here  belongs 
equally  to  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor. 
The  nght  of  challen^ng  the  members  of 
a  court-martial  prevmls  on  the  continent 
ai  Euiopey  as  well  as  in  England  and 
America. 

CluUUng»  to  fight  a  duel  is  punishable^ 
in  EnglaiKl,  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
In  several  of  the  U.  States,  this  offence  is 
subject  to  the  additional  punishment  of 
ineligibility  to  any  public  office,  either  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  tenn.    (See  Dud.) 

CHAZ.0N9.  There  are  two  consideiable 
cities  of  this  name  in  France— Chalons- 
Bur^S&one  and  Chalons-sur-Mame.  The 
latter  is  the  most  important  Anciently 
it  was  called  Cato/amtusi.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Mame,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mame.  It  is  20i  miles 
east  of  Paris;  Ion.  4°  2Sif  E.;  lat  48^  57' 
N. ;  population,  10,784.  Before  the  revo- 
lution, It  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
chief  place  of  the  geneiahty  of  Cham- 
pagne. It  has  manufectures  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
a  Gothic  cathedral  ''0  churches,  a  publio 
lilMvury  of  30,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  Attik,  the  Scourge  of  God,  was 
here  defeated  by  the  Romans  afler  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  oontest 

Chalotais,  Louis  Aen^  de  Garadeiio 
de  la;  attorney-general  at  the  parliament 
of  Renne&  He  yma  bom  at  Rennea, 
March  6,  1701,  and  died  July  1%  1785. 
He  w  celebrated  chieflv  for  the  1^ 
process  against  him,  wbioh  accelerated 
the  approach  of  the  French  revolutiom 
By  the  force  of  his  ehiquettce  and  the  ise 
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dependence  of  his  principles,  Chalotais 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and, 
after  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  excited 
^neral  attention  by  the  attack  which  he 
commenced  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
French  court  mid  j^ven  them  permission 
to  remain  in  the  kmgdom,  but  sought  to 
weaken  their  influence.  D'Alembert,  Du- 
4^1os,  Condillac,  Mably,  Montesquieu  and 
Diderot,  the  friends  of  Chalotais,  strove  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  order  m  France. 
But  it  was  attacked  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence in  Chalotais'  celebrated  work,  which 
first  appeared  in  1761,  and  has  been  fi^ 
^uently^  Teprinted — Compies  rendus  des 
VonshtuHons  da  Jhwit$;  which  he  fiist 
rrad,  in  his  official  capacity,  before  the 
parliament  of  Rennea  His  example 
was  folk>wed  in  the  other  parliaments, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  dissolution  of 
Che  order.  Chalotais  wds  supported,  in 
this  process,  by  that  liatred  which  infalli- 
bly attends  the  abuse  of  power,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  numerous  Jansenists  in 
France,  who  had  so  long  opposed  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  aided,  aim,  by  the  irres- 
olution of  the  court,  and  the  envy  of  the 
other  religious  orders.  In  vain  did  Ca- 
veyrac,  who  attempt^  at  first,  to  justify 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  write  in 
defence  of  the  Jesuits ;  in  vain  did  Me- 
Douc,  Griffet,  and  the  ingenious  Cerutti, 
of  their  own  party,  plead  the  services 
which  they  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
brilliant  talents  which  had  been  developed 
in  their  schools.  The  independent  char- 
acter of  Chalotais  soon  gave  his  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves, 
when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  court 
and  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  register  cer- 
tain financial  edicts  which  seemed  to  in- 
finnge  the  privileges  of  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne.  Alter  serving  his  country  for  36 
years,  Chalotais  was  arrested  with  his  son 
and  five  counsellors  of  the  parliament, 
who  favored  his  cause,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  He  suffered  this  treatment  as  the 
supposed  author  of  several  anonymous 
letters  to  dne  of  the  ministry,  in  which 
the  style  of*  a  person  of  the  to  west  class 
w«s  imitated.  The  prisoner  in  vain  pro- 
tested his  innocence  m  several  memorials 
(1766  et  seq.),  seconded  by  the  pen  of 
Voltaire  and  the  pnblie  voice.  The  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  him  pub- 
lished their^proceedings,  and  condemned 
him  before  tne  regular  forms  of  law  had 
lieen  all  eomplied  with.  Calonne,  the 
minister  who  conducted  the  process,  and 
tfce  duke  of  Aiguilkm,  governor,  of  the 


province,  were  the  personal  enemies  of 
the  prisoner.  The  parliament  of  Rennes 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned^ 
which  assumed  the  right  of  iudging  in 
the  case  of  Chalotaia  But  the  process 
had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  great- 
est part  of  the  judges  refhsed  to  serve ; 
the  rest,  13  in  number,  were  refused  by 
the  prisoner  on  account  of  theirpartiality 
to  tlie  side  of  die  prosecution.  The  voice 
of  the  people  at  length  prevailed.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  court,  and  of  the 
duke  of  Choiseul,  determined  the  king  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  The  pris- 
oners were  banished  to  Saintes.  Chalo- 
tais was  requested  to  resign  his  office,  but 
he  refused.  The  parliament  of  Rennes 
desired  the  reinstatement  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. New  pamphlets,  in  relation  to  the 
suit,  appeared  every  day,  and  150  distrib- 
utors of  them  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Bic^tre.  The  officers  of  government  at 
length  grew  weaiy  of  burning  the  numer- 
ous publications,  or,  as  it  was  said  pub- 
licly, of  burning  the  truth.  From  this  te- 
dious prosecution  of  the  attorney-general, 
a  new  action  arose.  The  parliament  of 
Rennes  commenced  a  process  against  the 
governor,  the  duke  of^Aiguillon.  Louis 
XVI,  the  succeeding  king,  set  the  attorney 
at  liberty.  After  10  years  of  persecution, 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  at  Rennes. 
The  whole  process  against  Chalotais  was 
characterized  by  weakness  as  much  as  by 
tyranny,  and  indicated  the  approaching 
ruin  of  a  despotism  which  h^  lost  its 
eneivy.  In  lo26,  a  Jesuit  writer  in  Paris 
assailed  the  character  of  Chalotais  anew. 
A  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him  by  the  heirs  of  the  accused,  and  ho 
was  brought  in  guilty. 

Chamade,  in  military  language  (gener- 
allv  derived  fit)m  the  Italian  chiomartf  to 
call),  is  a  signal,  eitiier  by  beat  of  drum  or 
sound  of  trumpet,  to  obtain  a  conference, 
when  any  matter  is  to  be  proposed  to  the 
enemy. 

Chamber.  Forcellini  defines  camera 
an  arched  roof  or  ceiling ;  Herodotus  uses 
the  word  xafidpa^  to  signify  a  covered  wag- 
on ;  OttfHed  and  Notker,  two  early  Ger- 
man writers,  use  hammer  to  denote  a 
vaulted  chamber,  the  keeper  of  which,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  king  Da^obert,  was 
called  camtrarius, .  The  pubhc  treasury 
of  the  princes  was  called,  in  the  lOih 
century,  camera ;  and  in  Grerman,  down  to 
the  present  period,  those  sciences,  an  ac- 
quamtance  with  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  administration  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  government,  are  called  cam- 
erai^wissensdiqfUn,    Words  derived  from 
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die  Lalm  torn  camera  are  coaimon  in 
modem  European  languagee:  thus  emmr 
tra  in  Italian;  in  French,  ehambre;  m 
Eogljgfa,  chamber;  in  Gennan,  kammer; 
in  Bpaniahy  camara ;  in  Swedish,  kamar. 
In  many  languages,  duxmber  is  used  to 
deagnaie  a  branch  of  government  whoee 
members  assemble  in  a  common  apart- 
ment :  thus  we  have  the  camera  apos^ 
toliea^  in  Rome ;  camara  de  fwUdOy  in 
S|jain ;  dhmbre  dea  tUpuUa,  m  France ; 
iammagerichlf  in  Germany,  &c. — C/uan" 
ler  tf  a  canmmy  in  artillery ;  that  part  of 
the  bore  of  a  cannon  which  receives  the 
powder  with  which  it  is  charged^— C&am^ 
oer  of  a  mortar ;  the  space  where  the 
powder  lies. — Chamber  of  a  mine;  the 
place  where  the  charge  of  powder  is 
lodged  that  is  to  be  us^  lor  blowing  up 
the  woiks. — Chamber  <ifa  battery ;  a  place 
sunk  under  groimd  to  hold  the  powder, 
bumbs,  &x^  so  as  to  preserve  them  from 
rain  or  moisture. — Chamber  of  a  lock  is 
the  RMice  between  the  gates  of  a  lock  in  a 
canal,  in  which  the  baige  rises  and  sinks, 
eo  as  to  pass  the  lock* 

CiuirBSR  OF  DsFDTiBs.    (See  CharU 
Gmstdtttumfietfe.) 

CiuiiBEii    OF    Peers.      (See    CharU 
GnutUutionneUe.) 

Chamber,  Impbrujl.  The  imperial 
chamber  (in  German,  Meiehskammerfe- 
riehi)  was  a  court  of  the  German  empire, 
established  at  Wetzlar,  near  the  Rhine. 
It  was  instituted  by  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian I,  in  1495.  In  1806,  when  the  Ger- 
man enapire  was  dissolved,  this  court, 
of  course,  expired.  The  imperial  cham- 
ber had  concuirent  jurisdiction  with  the 
aulic  council  (q.  v.)  at  Vienna,  and  was 
intended,  among  other  things,  to  adjust 
the  disputes  between  the  dSSferent  inde- 
pendent membeis  of  the  German  empire, 
and  also  such  as  arose  between  them  and 
the  emperor.  The  intention  of  this  es- 
tabhahment  certainly  was  good,  and  its 
^fect,  at  first,  btoeficiaL  But  the  im- 
mense mass  of  cases  which  came  before 
it,  togethor.with  the  national  pedantry  of 
the  Germans,  eventually  occasioned  the 
protraction  of  the  processes  to  an  int^> 
minable  length.  By  the  conditions  of  the 
peaoe  of  Westphalia,  after  the  thirw  years' 
war,  particularly  b^  the  treaty  of  Osna- 
burgf  m  1648,  the  unperial  chamber  was 
composed  of  a  Cathohc  judge,  4  presi- 
dents, named  by  the  emperor  (2  Cathohc 
and  2  Protestant),  and  50  counsellors,  26 
of  whom  were  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Protestants.  After  that  time,  the  mem- 
hea  of  the  court  were  much  reduced. 
The  8eiite9ce8  were  without  appeal,  but 
5* 


were  often  powerien,  because  the  diShr- 
ent  German  prinoes  fiequently  refimed 
to  allow  them  to  be  executed  in  their 
territories.  The  histoiy  of  the  imperial 
chamber  aflbrds  another  instance  of  the 
oonectness  of  Napoleon^  judgment  in 
dissolvinff  the  fabric  of  the  Gennan  em- 
|nre,  cozm>rmahly  to  the  demands  of  the 

Chakrerlain  ;  a  couit  officer,  origin- 
ally employed,  as  the  name  indicates^ 
eitner  to  take  charge  of  the  private  apart* 
ments  of  the  king,  or  of  the  treasury, 
called,  in  die  10th  centuiy,  camera^  (8ee 
ChanUfer.)  The  golden  key,  which  is 
worn  by  the  chamberlains  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  on  two  small  golden  buttons 
(as  well  as  the  buttons  themselves,  when 
the  key  is  <nnitted))  indicates,  arao,  the 
origin  of  the  office.  At  present,  their 
employment  (when  their  office  is  not 
m^^ly  nominal)  is  to  attend  on  the  pei^ 
sons  of  the  pnnces  and  their  ronsorts. 
There  is  gencaally  a  chief  or  hiffh  cham^ 
berlain.  This  officer,  in  England,  is  called 
lord  great  diamberiain  of  England.  His 
office  is  one  of  great  antiquity  and  honor^ 
being  ranked  as  the  sixth  great  office  of 
the  English  crown.  He  dresses  and  un» 
dresses  the  king  before  and  after  the  cor- 
onation. There  exists,  also,  a  lord  cham- 
berlain of  the  household,  a  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  queen's  household,  &c  In 
fact,  there  are  almost  as  many  chamber- 
lains as  chambers.-^CAi»fi6€rZinn  of  Lofnr 
don  is  the  officer  who  keeps  me  city 
money,  which  ia  laid  up  in  a  chamber  of 
London,  in  Guildhall  He  also  presides 
over  the  affidrs  of  masters  and  appren- 
tices, makes  free  of  the  city,  &c. 
•  Chamberrt,  or  Chamreri  (anciently 
Cameria,  Cameritmi,  and  Cameriacum)^ 
capital  of  Savoy,  at  the  conflux  of  two 
small  rivers,  near  the  Isere ;  121  poets  £• 
Lyons;  Ion.  5°  55^  E.;  lat  45«  26^  N.; 
popidation,  11,991 ;  houses,  1965.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  2 
parish  churches,  14  convents,  4  hospitals, 
a  college,  and  a  public  hlkrary.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  excellent  baths,  much  fteauented 
in  summer.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightfhl 
valley,  and  is  def^ided  by  a  casde  ^aced 
on  an  emmence.  Its  suburtw  are  large 
and  elegant ;  all  the  ha'ises  have  piazzaa 
It  has  consideraltle  manu&ctures  and  dis- 
tilleries^-—At  this  place  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  erected  the  earldom  of  Savoy  into 
a  dukedom,  and  it  was  once  ihe  residence 
of  the  princes ;  but,  after  the  <;ourt  was 
removea  to  Turin,  it  lost  its  splendor. 

Chamrers,  Ephraim ;  a  miscellcneooii 
writer,  pnd  compiler  of  a  popular  diction 
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417  of  atts  and  aeienoM.  lie  wm  a  ntf 
tive  of  Milton,  in  Weatmorelandf  and  was 
•ducatod  at  a  achoc^  at  Kendal,  under  the 
frther  of  llie  oeiebiatad  biahop  Watson. 
On  leaving  achool,  he  waa  iqsprenticed  to 
J.  Senez,  a  mathematical  inatnmient  and 
l^lobe  maker  in  London.  Hepe  he  bc- 
<|uired  such  a  taste  for  the  study  of  aci*- 
ence,  and  made  so  much  proficiency  in  it, 
that  he  not  onh^  foimed  the  dengn  of 
eompihng  his  nmous  Cyclopedia,  but 
actually  wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it 
behind  his  master^  counter.  The  firet 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1738,  in  2  vols,  folio ;  and  Cnambers  was 
soon  after  chosen  F.  R.  S.  Two  subse- 
quent editions,  in  1738  and  1799,  appeared 
weviously  to  his  death,  which  happened 
May  15, 1740.  Several  improved  editicHis 
of  the  CyckpcBdia  have  been  published, 
and  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  many 
aubsequent  worka.    (See  Reesy  Mrakam.) 

Chambbrs.  (See  Houtes  of  Legida^ 
iute^  and  CharU  ConstitutunmdU.) 

Cbamboro  ;  a  castle,  paik  and  villa^ 
with  the  sunvunding  territory,  compris- 
ing 5000  acres  of  forest  and  23  farms: 
the  vphole  ground  embraces  11,000  acres. 
It  is  situatM  in  the  department  of  Loire- 
and-Cher,  near  Blois.  It  was  intended 
by  the  French  nation  as  a  present  to  the 
son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Beny,  the 
young  duke  of  Bordeaux ;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry  in  this  affiur  did  not 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
The  splendid  castle  of  Chamboid  is  sim- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  a  paik,  enclosed  bj 
walls  extending  eight  leagnea.  It  coo- 
tains  440  rooms,  13  large  staircases,  and 
stalls  for  the  reception  chT  1200  horses.  It 
Was  built,  in  the  Gothic  style,  by  Frima- 
tion,'fi>r  Frsncis  I,  and  completed  under 
Louis  XIV.  Here  Francis  I  indulged  his 
inclination  for  ^lant^;  here  the  arts 
&st  swung  to  hfe  in  France ;  and  here 
king  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  reedded  for  nine 
years.  In  1745,  it  waa  given  by  Louis  XV 
10  marshal  Saxe,  who  med  there  in  1750. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  ^ve  the  domaina 
of  Chambord  to  the  pnnce  of  Wagram 
f  Beithier),  and  constituted  it  the  prindpal*- 
tty  of  Wagram.  When  the  widow  of  the 
marshal  olfered  the  estate  for  sale,  a  com- 
pany waa  ^rmed,  which  bou^t  it  for 
1,542,000  finnca,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
France,  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  May 
1,  1821.  Several  lithografdiic  prints  of 
Chambord,  with  descripticNis,  were  pub- 
lished bv  Engelmann,  Paris,  1832 ;  also  a 
large  lithograph  by  Isabey,  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  France. 


CBAimmv  ARDSivTE  {IVmth ;  bnming 
ohanriier) ;  fivrmeriy,  in  Fiance,  a  cham- 
ber in  which  state  prisoners  of  high  rank 
were  tried  liy  torch-light.  The  Camber 
was  hung  with  black  cfeth.  When  Fran- 
cis 11,  in  the  10th  centuiy,  established  a 
court  to  try  the  Protestants,  who  were 
usually  condemned  to  be  burnt,  the  people 
oalled  this  court,  likewise,  c^ambre  cardenie 
in  allu8i<Ni  to  its  sentences. 

CaAMBaE  iNT&ouvABLS  (fVeiidk  ;  the 
chamber  not  to  be  ibund) ;  an  appelktion 
that  was  bestowed,  in  ridicule,  on  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  which  met 
after  tiie  second  restoration  of  Louia 
XVIII,  for  its  coldness  and  antinuitional- 
kv.  This  appellation  has  been  preserved. 
The  party  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  were  extravagant  in  their  ex- 
ultation, on  account  of  their  triumph ;  but 
this  reaction  lasted  only  flY)m  June  28; 
1815,  to  Sept.  6, 1816.  in  the  proclama- 
tion dated  from  Cambray,  the  kin||^  had 
already  sought  to  quiet  the  nation  m  re- 
spect to  various  apprehensions,  whic^ 
may  have  contributed  to  tibe  events  of 
March,  1815.  It  was  conceded  that  the 
government  had,  perhaps,  been  deficient ; 
me  ministiy  was  to  acquire  more  unity 
by  means  of  a  president ;  the  report  of 
the  intended  reestablishment  of  tithes  and 
fbudal  rights  was  declared  unfbunded; 
the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains 
were  once  more  assured  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  their  property ;  and  a  promise  was 
made,  that  all  classes  of  people  shoidd  be 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  state,  and  even 
to  those  immediately  connected  with  the 
couit.  After  the  second  return  of  the 
king,  prince  Talleyrand  was  appointed 
president  of  the  ministerial  council.  The 
other  ministers  were  Louis,  Pasquieiv 
Gouvion  St  Cyr,  Jaucoun,  tiie  duke  of 
Richelieu  and  Fouch^.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  was  dissolved,  the  number  of 
deputies  increased  from  262  to  402,  inter* 
mediate  bodies  of  electora  established  for 
the  choice  of  the  membera  of  the  chamber 
of  deputiea,  and  the  choice  placed  whol- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  richest  pereons  of 
each  departmenL  Before  the  chamben 
actually  convened,  the  scenes  in  the  soutii 
of  Frsnoe,  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Marseilles,  of  the  Protestants  at  NisroeiL 
and  of  marshal  Brune  at  Avignon,  ^owed 
^friiat  a  savage  spirit  had  broken  loose. 
In  August,  the  ministiy  was  again  changed. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu  became  president; 
Decazea  took  Fouch^^  place;  Claikf^ 
duke  of  Feltre,  was  made  minister  of 
war;  BaiM-Maibois,  Dubouchage  and 
Corvetto  took  the   plaoea  of  Paaquier, 
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Jauoouit  and  Loon,    The 

of  the  iiMiHBacanBB  in  the  aouth  leuiamed 
impunished.  A  royal  ordinance,  indeed, 
of  Nor.  dl,  commanded  that  the  murder* 
OS  of  genenl  LajiBrde,  and  the  authois 
of  die  other  atrocitiee  at  Niamee,  ahouM 
be  brou^t  to  tnal ;  but  of  18  persona  ac- 
eused,  only  two  were  actually  tried.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ney  atoned  with  lua  life 
for  hJB  ineoDstancyf  altboogh  it  admitted 
of  much  extenuation,  and  notwitbatanding 
tbe  capitulatioii  of  Paria^  which  had  de- 
chied  a  aeneral  amnea^  lor  all  pohtical 
dimei.  On  Oct  7,  the  seeaion  of  the 
ciumber  of  dqputiea  waa  opened:  the 
choice  of  them  had  been  guided  by  the 
SBOie  spirit  which  now  prerrailed  in  their 
pnNxedmgB.  All  the  measurea  which 
seemed  to  fiivor  a  relapae  to  the  old  etate 
of  thin^B,  and  wfaieh  could  aerve  aa  in* 
stnimeota  of  revenge  and  perBecution| 
ireie  adopted  without  diacueaion,  and 
eieo  demanded.  Thia  waa  the  caae  widi 
Uw  lawB  of  Nov.  9,  1815,  respecting  the 
pmufihnient  <^  aeditioua  prodamatjona ; 
of  Dec  20,  reapecting  tbe  reatoration  of 
tbe  oowv  fif^adtofeff ;  of  Jan.  11, 1816,  re- 


offioeia, 

who  bad  never  taken  an  active  pait  in 
puUJe  ttSainf  were  removed  from  their 
cnpfeymeniBi  en  the  pretence  of  thenr  en- 
tertaming  revohitkiDafy  eentimenti ;  and 
Cladbe,  the  niniater  of  war,  acted  alto- 
gedier  aihitrarily  in  the  new  oiganization 
of  tbe  amy,  degnding  meritorious  offi- 
oen  sad  promoting  odien.  The  disad- 
rantagHNia  peace  of  Nov.  90,  1815,  the 
gieat  burden  wfaidi  the  foreign  armlea 
imposed  oo  the  peoirie,  and  the  great 
•eudty  which  prevailed,  augmented  the 
cUnftction  thereby  occasioned.  IKsturb- 
wtn  broke  oat  at  Grenoble,  Toulouse 
and  L^ooB,  wiudi  coat  aome  hundreds  of 
miaguided  peaaanta  their  lives,  while  their 
traeauthon  remained  undiscovered.  The 
^oTCmoMBt  became  finally  aware  that 
thef  could  no  longer  proceed  in  this 
eomae  without  riaking  a  general  erupdon. 
Tbe  nunisters  VaubiuiG  and  Bari)^-Mar- 
0018  were  supenieded  by  Lain^  and  Dam- 
bray,  and  the  minister  Decazes  soon 
fmuned  a  decisive  influence,  it  being 
MccBBBy  lor  him  to  possess  a  nu^rity  in 
tbe  chamber  of  deputieB,  the  chamber 
VMdiamlved,  Sept  5, 1816,  by  an  ordin- 
■iKeofthe  king,  and  the  deputes,  at  the 
nme  time,  reduced  to  the  number  of  258. 
Tbe  kw  of  Feb.  5,  1817,  subsequently 
cMibfiflhed  new  ndee  for  elections,  which^ 
£)r  a  time,  seemed  to  keep  the  two  leading 


paitSea  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium ;  but,  aa 
appehensiona  were  entertained  that  It 
might  enable  the  eonsdtutiooaliBis  to  ob- 
tain the  superiority,  they  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  their  raponenta,  by  the  new 
law  of  election  of  1890. 

C1U11BI.SON  {eha$iud€Oj  Daud.);  a  ge- 
nua of  reptiles  bekmging  to  the  saurian  or 
lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  very  remancable  poww 
which  these  animals  possess  of  chuiging 
their  color,  and  at  pleaaurB  producing  a 
suooessicm  of  rich  and  beauaftdly  vaned 
tints  over  the  whole  body,  at  a  veiy  eeoriy 
period  called  the  attention  of  obeervers  to 
their  habits.  Aristotle,  the  great  Ghreek 
naturaJist,  who  never  was  equalled  except 
by  Geoi]ge  Cuvier,  has  left  a  veiy  perfect 
description  laf  the  chameleon,  in  the  llth 
chapter  of  his  Sd  book  on  the  histoiy 
<^  animals.  Various  poets  and  fabulists 
have,  at  diflfisrent  perioda,  oontributed  to 
ita  celebrity,  and,  by  inaccumte  or  finci- 
fol  representations,  have  rendered  it  fbr 
more  of  a  prodigy  dian  nature  ever  de- 
aigned  it  to  be^— The  skin  of  the  chame- 
leon is  composed  of  a  sort  of  small,  scaly 
j^niins,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
IS  of  a  greenish-gTay  color.  The  general 
fiMin  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  die  liz- 
ard, but  the  trunk  is  compressed,  and  the 
beck  highly  ridged  or  cutting.  The  occi- 
put, or  posterior  part  of  the  head,  is  ele- 
vated pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
prqjectmg  for  outwaids,  yet  almost  entire- 
ty covered  over  bv  the  skin,  except  imme- 
diately opposite  the  pupil  What  is  still 
more  sin^lar,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 
moving  independently  of  each  other, 
taking  different  directions  at  the  same 
moment.  There  is  no  visible  external 
ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  cytindrical,  and 
capable  of  great  elongation ;  the  teeth  ai« 
trilobate.  The  first  ribs  unite  with  the . 
sternum,  the  succeeding  with  their  coire- 

ridents  of  the  opposite  side,  enclosing 
abdomen  in  a  perfect  circle.  Each 
of  the  feet  has  five  toes,  but  these  are 
separated  into  two  portions  (one  contain- 
ing two  and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the 
skm,  which  covers  them  entirely  to  the 
nails.  The  tail  is  long,  ronnd  and  pre- 
henole,  or  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or 
branches,  to  sustain  the  animal.  The 
lungs  of  the  chameleon  are  vesicular,  and 
so  laive  that,  when  inflated  to  the  utmost, 
die  whole  body  becomes  almost  transpa- 
rent. With  the  different  degrees  of  infla- 
tion, the  surfoee  under^poes  changes  of 
color,  owing  to  the  venations  prMluced 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  not.  as 
has  been  flibled,  by  the  animn  tuittntf^ 
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ttie  color  of  the  body  aj)on  which  it  hap* 
pens  to  be  placed  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  witness  any  thing  more  curious  or  beau- 
tiful than  the  rapid  transitions  from  hue 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  chameleon,  when 
aroused  to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all 
exceedingly  slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid. 
The  only  part  which  they  move  with  ce- 
lerity is  their  long  tongue.  This  or^^  is 
clothed,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  yiscid, 
gluey  mucus,  and  is  darted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  insects,  upon  which 
the  animal  subsists.  As  they  feed  but  sel- 
dom, and  are  frecjuently  seen  inhaling  tlie 
air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  as  above-men- 
tioned, ancient  observera  concluded  that 
they  fed  altogether  on  air;  but  closer  at- 
tention to  their  habits  has  shown  that  they 
require  a  diet  rather  more  substandal. 
The  specimens  oecasi(Hially  brought  ahve 
to  the  U.  States,  rarely  survive  the  first 
winter  after  their  arrival,  though  they  take 
food  without  much  difficulty.  Three  or 
four  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Afirica  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
They  pass  their  lives  altogether  upon  trees, 
feeding  upon  small  insects,  for  which  their 
construction  shows  them  to  be  perfectly 
adapted.  Doubtless  new  qiecies  will  be 
added  to  the  catalogue,  as  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  natives  shall  be  more 
fully  explored. 

CcfAMisso,  Adalbert  de,  a  naturalist  and 
circumnavigator  of  the  world,  bom  1781, 
in  Champagne,  left  France,  with  his  pa- 
rents, during  the  revolution,  and  found  4t 
new  home  at  Berlin.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  army,  afterwards  studied,  and 
became  intimate  with  many  of  the  first 
German  literati.  In  181^  he  wrote  the 
singular  tale,  called  Peter  SchUmUdy  the 
histoiy  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow, 
which  is  tnmslated  into  English.  Cha- 
misso  went  as  naturalist  on  the  voyage  of 
'discoveiy,  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  chancellor  count  Romanzoff.  He 
sailed  from  Cronstadt  in  1815,  and  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1818,  where  he  received  an 
appointment  in  the  botanical  garden.  His 
Bemerkungen  undAaMiehienj}\  eimar,  1821, 
4to.  (Observations  and  Opinions)  during 
the  voyage  of  discovery,  occupy  the  3d 
volume  of  the  work  which  contains  the  ac- 
count of  the  voyage.  Charaisso  is  also  the 
author  of  some  very  pretty  German  poems. 

Chamois  {aniilope  rvpicaproj  Pall.);  a 
well-known  q>ecie8  of  the  genus  antelope 
(q.v.),  found  only  in  high,  mountainous  ^ 
regions,  where  they  feed,  in  small  flocks 
or  families,  on  the  highest  olifts  affording 
vegetation,  which  are  almost  inaccessible 
to  man.     The  chamois  are  exceedhpigly 


shy,  and  have  veiy  acute  senses,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  great  patience  and  skill,  that  the 
hunter  can  come  sufficiently  near  to  shoot 
them.  They  are  so  swift,  and  leap  with 
so  much  vigor,  and  with  such  sureness  of 
foot,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  overtake 
them  in  a  fair  chase.  Hence  the  hunters 
of  the  Alps,  where  a  few  of  this  species 
are  still  found,  are  obliged  to  encounter 
the  greatest  perils  in  pursuit  of  this  favor- 
ite game ;  and,  owing  fjo  the  occurrence  of 
sudden  fogs,  storms,  avalanches,  and  vari- 
ous accidents,  may  alvi^ys  be  regarded  as 
placing  their  lives  in  great  jeopardy. 
Chamois  are  found  unong  the  mountains 
of  the  Caucasian  range,  and  among  the 
heights  of  the  Himalaya,  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
where  they  are  so  closely  pursued.  Their 
flesh  is  considered  a  very  superior  article 
of  food ;  but  whether  it  is  in  fact  much 
better  than  that  of  other  animals  of  the 
antelope  or  deer  kind,  may  reasonably  be 
doubted.  The  dun  of  the  chamois  is 
wrought  into  a  soft,  pliable  leather,  well 
knovim  by  the  name  of  the  animal  fiir- 
nishing  it.  During  the  winter,  the  cham- 
ois keeps  in  tlie  caverns  and  hoUows  of  the 
rocks.  Its  voice  ii  a  short,  sharp  whistling 
or  blowing.  Two  and  sometimes  three 
young  are  produced  at  a  binh. — ^The 
chamois  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  high ;  its  head  resembles  that  of 
the  domestic  goat,  but  the  nostrils  are  lesB, 
and  the  upper  lip  not  so  prominent  It 
has  no  muzzle  nor  beard.  The  horns  are 
six  or  seven  inches  long,  round,  almost 
smooth,  at  flrst  straight  and  perpendicular, 
and  suddenly  terminatinff  in  a  hook  di- 
rected backwards,  and  sli^^y  downwards. 
There  are  no  ktrmerSf*  nor  cutaneous  ap- 
pendages or  glands,  in  fit>nt  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  is  clothed 
with  two  sorts  of  hair^a  very  abundant 
and  brownish  woolly,  and  a  dry  and  fran- 
gible, silky  hair,  varying  with  the  sea* 
sons,  upon  the  body  exclusively,  of  a  rath- 
er deep-brown  in  winter,  of  a  brown  ftwn 
color  in  summer,  and  slightly  gray  in  the 
spring.  Both  sorts  of  hair  are  gray  at 
the  base  throughout  the  year.  The  head 
is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  excepting  a  black- 
brown  band,  which  commences  near  the 
nose,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the  horns 
and  ears,  after  surrounding  the  eyes.  The 
tail  is  black.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and 
the  ears  are  white.  The  hoo&  are  concave 
beneath,  and  terminate  by  a  projectiiig 

•  The  larmier  is  a  construction  appcMed  to  tb« 
eyes  of  various  animals  of  the  deer  Kind,  Jkc,  (br 
which  there  ia  no  English  name.  Its  use  is  un« 
knowji. 
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» eepeeiafly  on  the  outaidi&  The  fe- 
doeeiy  resemUes  the  male,  except 
that  ahe  ie  much  amaJlen  The  kids  are 
of  a  deep  yellowiah  color,  having  the  im- 
der  jaw,  ooch  eidea  of  the  head,  and  the 
throat,  white.  There  is  a  black  band, 
beginning  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on 
each  cheek,  sunoundinjg  the  eye,  and  end- 
ing on  the  forehead,  without  meeting  the 
buid  of  the  other  aide ;  end  of  the  tail 
black;  thighs  white;  a  dorsal  line,  crossed 
by  a  tnmarerse  one,  upon  the  ahoukiers. 
Chamomiue.  (See  CktmamUe.) 
Chaxoxile,  Roman  {anthams  nobilia, 
Lin.) ;  a  peretmial  plant,  native  of  Europe, 
and  flowering  in  June  or  July,  Chamo* 
mile  fleweis,  such  as  they  are  found  in 
the  abopa,  are  white,  desiccated,  of  a  veiy 
aromatic  and  rather  pleasant  smell,  and  of 
a  TBiy  bitter  and  waim  taste.  They  con- 
lain  an  /essential  oil,  of  a  fine  blue  color, 
a  gummo^resinous  principle,  camphor,  and 
tannin.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  their 
active  principies.  The  Roman  chamomile 
is  a  moderately  energetic  stimulant,  pos- 
aeenng,  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  some 
tonic  properties,  which  have  rendered  it  a 
popular  remedy  for  a  number  of  diseases. 
At  is  employed  with  success  to  stimu- 
late the  digestive  fiinctions  in  dy^»epsia, 
chknosis,  gout,  in  flatulent  colics,  &c. 
It  is  also  advantageously  used  in  slight 
ktermhtent  fevers,  and  qmsmodic  afiec- 
tiena.  A  strong  iniusaon,  taken  warm,  and 
in  a  huge  quantity,  provokes  vomiting ;  in 
eoQsequenoe  of  which  it  is  used  in  this 
manner,  especially  in  North  America  and 
Engtand,  in  order  to  assist  the  action 
of  emetiesL  It  is  also  administered  with 
adrantage  as  an  anthelmindc.  The  com- 
mon chamomile  {mairicaria  chamomQla^ 
lin.)  is  now  out  of  use.    (See  CamomiU,) 

CHAMOUffI,ClIAMOUNI8,  ChaMOUNIX,  Ot 

Cbahoix  ;  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  Upper  FAu- 
cigmr;  13  miles  E.  S.  £.  Chambeiry,  42 
S.  £.  Geneva;  population,  1500.  It  is 
ahualed  in  a  edebrated  vale,  which  lies  N. 
of  moitt  B^anc,  8.  E.  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
va; 18  miles  long,  and  li  broad.  The 
river  Arve  flows  mrough  the  centre  of  it 
The  seeneiy  surrounding  the  vale  is  unri- 
valled in  bmity  and  grandeur.  It  is  9900 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  visited  by  all 
tmveUera  in  Switzeriand. 

Cbampaoitk;  before  the  revolution,  a 
eoomiy  of  France,  boidered  E.  by  Lor- 
raine and  Fnnche-Comt£,  8.  by  Bummdy 
and  Nivemois^  W.  by  the  Irie  of  France 
end  Picardy,  and  N.  by  Flandera.  It 
»  djout  ld5  mifee  in  length,  and  135 
broad.  The  kmd  is  fertile,  and  produces 
^be  edebreted  wine  called  after  its  name; 


also  much  gnun  and  pasturage.  Troyes 
was  the  capital  P<^ulatioD,  1,300,000. 
Square  miles,  11,880.  It  now  forms  the 
whole  of  the  departments  of  Ardennes, 
Mame,  Upper  Mame,  Aube,  and  part  of 
those  of  Yonne  and  Seine-and-Mame. 
(See  ChampaigfL) 

Champaons,  Pnillp,  an  eminent  painter, 
bom  at  Brussels,  in  1^)2,  went  to  Paris  in 
16Sil,  where  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
painter  to  the  queen  Maria  de  Medicis, 
who  save  him  the  direction  of  the  paint* 
ings  tor  the  Luxembow^.  He  commenc- 
ed the  GaUrie  des  Hommu  iUuHres.  In 
the  suburb  St.  Jacques  he  painted  six  pic- 
tures for  the  Carmelites.  Their  church 
contains  a  crucifix  by  him,  which,  though 
painted  on  a  horizontal  surface,  appears 
to  the  most  practised  eye  to  be  perpendic- 
ular. The  paintings  in  the  dome  of  the 
Soriwnne  are  among  his  best  works.  He 
was  director  of  the  academjr  of  fine  arts. 
When  he  began  to  feel  the  uiiirmities  of 
age,  he  retired  to  the  Port  Royal,  where 
his  daughter  was  a  nun.  She  afforded 
him  the  subject  for  a  beautiful  ])ainting. 
She  is  represented  seated,  a  protract^ 
fever  having  brought  her  to  the  verge  of 
death,  ^iven  up  l^  the  physicians.  She 
is  praymg  with  a  sister  or  the  convent,  and 
regains  her  health.  The  figure  of  the 
daughter,  particularly  her  head,  is  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  The  museum  of  Paris 
possesses,  besides  this  painting,  six  othera 
o£  the  same  artist,  among  which  are  ^ 
B§td*s  Supper  and  a  Mater  Dolorostu 
Numerous  works  of  his  are  also  to  be 
found  at  Paris,  and  scattered  through 
many  towns  of  France.  Champagne  was 
very  conscientious.  He  would  never  paint 
naked  figures.  He  deserves  a  very  nigh 
place  amongst  the  painters  of  tlie  Flemish 
school    He  died  in  1674. 

Chamfaone  is  a  wine  which  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  in 
the  ci'devanl  province  Champagne,  and  is 
commonly^  divided  into  river  and  mountain 
wines  {wns  de  la  rivUre  de  Mame,  and 
vins  de  la  mcntagne  de  Reims) ;  the  former 
being,  for  the  most  part,  white,  the  latter, 
red.  Not  all  of  these  wines  are  sparkling 
or  fit>thing,  though  by  the  name  chant'^ 
pome,  is  generally  understood  such  wine 
as  nas  been  subjected  to  an  imperfect  fer- 
mentation, and  contains  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  generated  during  the  insen- 
sible fermentation  in  the  bottle,  which  is 
disengaged  on  removing  the  pressure  by 
which  it  was  detained  m  solution.  The 
briskest  wines  are  not  always  the  best; 
they  BTe,,  of  course,  the  mostdefective  in 
true  vinous  quality ;  and  the  small  portion 
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«f  ^eohdl  wliidi  they  eantttii  immediately 
eecapes  fixun  tlie  fifotfa  as  it  riiBefl  on  the 
muAeoi  carrying  with  it  the  aituna,  and 
leaving  the  liquor  that  remains  in  the  giaas 
neailv  vapid.  For  it  lias  been  shown,  by 
Humboldt,  that,  when  the  fioch  is  4X>llected 
under  a  bell-glass  surrounded  with  ice,  the 
alcoho]  becomes  condensed  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  Hence  the  still  or  the 
creanun|[  or  sBgfatly  sparkling  Champagne 
wines  {tnns  er^uMS,  or  dend'moutseux)  are 
more  nighly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  and 
fetch  greater  prices  than  the  iiill-frothing 
wines  (tins  grand  mou8$eux).  By  icing 
these  wines  before  they  are  used,  tibe  ten- 
dency to  effervesce  is  in  some  degree  re- 
fMnessed;  but,  when  they  are  kept  cool, 
this  precaution  is  imnecessary.  In  general, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  vin^ards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mame  supply  the  choicest 
wines,  and  that  the  qualiQr  degenerates  in 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  river. 
Among  the  white  vnnes  of  Champagne, 
the  first  rank  is  generally  assigned  to  those 
of  Siliery,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of 
Verzenay,  SfaiUi,  Raumont,  &c.  Of  the 
Reims  mountain  wines,  those  of  Verzi, 
Verzenay,  Mailli,  Bouzy  and  St.  Basle,  are 
most  esteemed ;  but  the  Clos  St  Thieny 
fumishes  perhaps  the  finest  red  Cham- 
pagne. The  name  Jolly  champagfUy  un- 
der which,  at  present,  a  laive  quantity  of 
the  best  champagne  is  sold  in  the  U. 
States,  does  not  onginate  fit>m  a  plac^  in 
Champagne,  but  mm  the  owner  of  ext^*> 
flive  vineyards  in  that  province,  who  C^ 
ports  much  champagne  to  the  U.  Statea 
The  soil  of  the  principal  vineyards 
throughout  Champagne  is  composed  of 
a  loose  marl,  resting  on  chalk,  and  some* 
dmes  mixed  with  flints.  For  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  the  white  Champagne  wines, 
black  grapes  are  now  generally  used.  In 
making  the  red  wines,  die  grapes  are  trod- 
den before  they  are  introduced  into  the 
vat  Champagne,  when  well  made,  and 
placed  in  cool  cellars,  will  retain  its  good 

aualities  fiom  10  to  20  yeara  (For  fiir- 
ler  information  respecting  this  d^- 
cious  liquor,  and  the  art  of  making  it,  see 
A.  Henderson's  HUUny  of  Anciemi  and 
Modem  Haines,  London,  1^,  1  vol.,  4ta). 
^  pHAMPARTr,  or  Champeett  {campipar- 
HtiOf  because  the  parties  in  champerty 
agree  to  divide  the  land,  &^  in  auesdon)| 
is  a  baigain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
in  any  suit,  to  have  part  of  the  Iand|  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that 
undertakes  it  prevails  therein ;  whereupcm 
the  champertor  is  to  cany  on  the  party's 
suit  at  his  own  expense.  It  ii  a  species 
of  maintenance,  ana  punished  in  the  i 
manner.    (See  MainUnance,) 


Champ  Clos.  TlHsw«ifl,fiomtheconi 
menoement  of  modem  faisioiy,  and  Umg 
afterward8,a  place  authorized  by  tfie  laws 
made  by  sovereigns  for  the  purpose,  and 
consecrated  to  particular  conmls  between 
diose  who  wished  to  delennine,  in  that 
maimer,  either  a  lawsuit  or  dispute  cf 
honor.  This  name  was  also  giv^  to  the 
place  set  apart  finr  touraaments. 

Champ  n'AsiLt;  a  settlement  of  French 
BoMien,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  which 
was  put  down  m  its  inftncy  by  the  gov** 
emment  of  Mexico,  because  Spain  vras 
nnwilhng  to  pennit  its  existence  on  the 
bordera  of  that  state.  In  October,  181& 
the  colonists  were  dispersed  by  a  party  or 
Spanish  troop&  General  Lallenuuid,  vHio 
was  banished  fitnn  France,  and  resided  in 
New  Orleans,  coUected  them  again,  and 
led  most  of  diem  to  a  cokmy  established 
by  French  emiarants  on  die  Tombigbee, 
in  the  state  of  Alabama.  The  dirtrict 
where  they  settled,  and  part  of  which  they 
purchased,  while  the  rest  was  granted 
them,  was  called  Jlfarmgo,  and  the  capital 
which  they  built  was  called  jf^^pIsmZfe. 
Aigleville  was  founded  principally  under 
the  direction  of  generals  Clauzel  and  Le« 
febvre  Desnoueties.  In  the  treaty  eonelu* 
ded  by  the  U.  States  with  Spain,  m  1819^ 
respectuig  the  cession  of  Florida,  Texas 
was  given  up,  without  reserve,  to  New 
Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  repubfic  of 
Texas  vras  finmed,  under  a  prertdent, 
general  James  Long,  who  was  joined  by 
several  Frenchmen  from  the  Champ 
d'Asile.  The  capital  was  ^/heodod^e9• 
This  republic,  likewise,  was  soon  dissolv- 
ed, and  general  Long  returned  to  the  U« 
States.  Texas,  at  present,  belongs  to  the 
United  Mexican  States,  forminga  part  of 
the  state  of  Santander.  (See  Taau  and 
San  JRbj^) 

Cbamp^dk-Bataiijle  (Jidd  of  Mtfe), 
in  militaiy  language,  is  the  ground  on 
which  an  action  is  fi>ugfat.  The  com- 
mander who  obliges  his  advenanr  to  quit 
this  ground,  and  abandon  it  to  him,  oh* 
tains  the  victoiy. 

CHABip^nE-MAas,  or  pb-Mai  {eampu$ 
MotHm'L  The  campuB  MartiuB  vras  a 
laige  fi^d  OB  the  Tiber,  in  ancient  Rome, 
near  the  modem  Ponte  MoUe.  AAer  the 
expulsion  of  the  last  king,  who  was  the 
owner,  it  was  consecrated  to  Man,  and 
served  the  Roman  youth  for  a  place  of 
military  exercise.  The  people  need  to 
assemble  there  for  the  ekction  of  magis- 
trate9,  and  the  place  was  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings  and  rows  of  piHan.  At 
a  short  distance  appeared  the  tomb  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  Pantheon,  now  die  MirMt 
rotunda.    When  the  Franks  had  ccmquer- 
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ad  tibe  Gttdi^  fe  466»  they  hMtiwir  imblk 
MTf.mhtieB»  aeoonliiig  to  the  Gennan  cu»> 
•on^mtlieopmatf.  In  the  fifth  and  soe* 
ceeding  eenOizM,  these  aeaenibtiee  were 
calkdi  finm  tfae  time  of  meethif^  Aktrch- 
idigm  In  tfae  8th  centuiy,  they  Wflieiruis^ 
fored  by  Pepin,  the  fiuh^rof  Cfhaiiemagiie^ 
to  ifae  month  cfMi^y  and  called  the  Mm^ 
fdd» ;  bust  the  plain  where  the  Fnmkiafa 
kingB  annually  reviewed  the  arniy,  had 
tfae  nme  ofiheJM  of  Many  or  the  cmm* 
ma  Mm  fi'im.  At  the  May-fields,  the  king 
waa  present  wkh  the  memhen  of  his 
conrty  tfae  faiahofM,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  The  latter,  howeyer,  long  neg* 
leeted  the  privilege  of  attendance^  am 
were  at  leo^  deprived  of  it.  All  quee- 
ckmsielaiing  to  publio  afiain^  such  as  wai^ 
peaee,  the  enactment  of  lawB,  were  de- 
cided by  tfae  miyority.  Pepn  called  to« 
cether  oily  the  nobility  and  the  clorgy; 
but  GbariemagBe  ordered  that  eveiy  count 
dMwld  being  with  him  13  assessorB,  or  die 
sBBie  number  of  the  meet  req)ectab]e 
Ben  within  lus  jurisdiction,  to  represent 
the  pei^ile  in  the  general  assembly.  The 
fint  descendants  of  Capet  departed  fix>m 
this  vemgB ;  but  Philip  IV^  who  reioned 
fipora  ISBsS  to  1314,  restored  the  thiid  es- 
tifts,  fay  calling  together  delegates  finom  the 
doea. — ^The  modem  Cluunp<le-Mars  in 
Fbijb  is  an  extennve  plain,  surrounded  by 
ncnefaee,  and  fiamished  with  a  fi)urlbld 
row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  it  The 
French  guanki  and  the  young  men  in  the 
■kiliiaiy  school,  used  it  finr  their  place  of 
aeieiee.  Diuinff  the  revolution,  public 
teivala  weie  celebniled,  and  mces  took 
phoe  here.  Even  Louis  XVI  and  his 
ftfluly  took  jpait  in  the  preparations  made 
here,  in  1790,  for  a  great /e<e  de  ia /(idbio- 
fipM,  which  was  succeetfed  by  scenes  of 
tuiniik  and  bloodshed.  In  1815,  Nspoleon 
edected  the  Cfaamp-de-Man  for  the  scene 
of  a  geoeml  assembly  of  the  French  of  the 
19th  century.  He  detennined,  after  his 
return  from  Elba,  to  lay  before  the  rei»o- 
sentatiyes  of  the  nation  the  articles  of  a 
SBpplein^itaiy  coustitatiDn,  caUed  the  j^cfe 
adiktiatmd,  which  he  had  cbawn  up  inthe 
fivm  of  tfae  Fnulosh  capitularies,  and 
tbis,  by  an  imposing  sliow,  to  estab* 
liih  tbe  legally  of  his  second  acces- 
ekm  to  the  throne.  This  meeting  was 
held  June  1«  ldl9u  Afier  a  solemn 
mam,  Dubois,  one  of  the  500  deputies 
frcMn  the  ceatml  conunittees  of  the  eke* 
tflial  eelleges^  reod  «n  address  exprossiye 
oftbe  allegiance  of  the  French  peo|^  to 
tbe  gKnresnment  of  Napoleon.  The  high 
chaneeUnr  then  made  known  the  assent 
of  the  people  to  the  prt^xMed  supfJemfflH 


to  theconstitiitieiL  Ahhongh  no  depotfci 
^ipeaied  finom  40  of  tike  departments,  the 
hendd  announced  that  the  acU  was  accept- 
ed by  the  French  nation.  Accordingly 
Napofeon  signed  it,  and  declared,  in  a 
speech  before  the  assembly,  that  he  enjoy- 
ed his  distinction  as  an  emperor,  a  consul, 
a  soldier,  in  fine,  diat  he  received  eveiy 
thing,  &cm  the  people.  He  then  swore  to 
observe  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  em- 
pipe,  and  to  enforce  their  observance.  The 
whole  assembly,  connsdng  of  about  20,000 
pereons,  repeatsd  the  oatti.  Then  a  Te 
Jhum  was  chanted,  and  Napoleon  distrib- 
uted the  eagles  to  the  nationid  guards,  and 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  who  were  drawn 
up  around  him  in  the  foim  of  squadrons 
and  battalions.  Inclunve  of  37,000  na- 
tional guards,  the  whole  number  amount- 
ed to  50,000  men.  After  this  fesdval, 
which  partook  of  a  political,  religious  and 
military  character,  Napoleon  assemUed 
the  cliamber  of  peers,  and  of  the  deputies 
of  the  people.  Three  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  the  chamber 
received  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 

Champe,  John,  was  bom  in  Loudon 
county,  Virginia,  and,  in  the  year  1776^  at 
the  age  of  24,  havmg  entered  into  the  rev- 
olutionaiy  army,  was  appointed  a  ser- 
geant-major  in  LeelB  regiment  of  cavalry. 
After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treason, 
Washington  received  firequent  intdhgence 
that  many  American  officers,  and  one 
brigadier,  high  in  his  confidence,  vrere 
cAcemed  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  wishm|p 
to  ascertain  wiiether  such  vnis  the  case,  or 
the  report  only  an  aitifice  of  the  British 
general  to  -weaken  his  confidence  in  his* 
ofiioer^  he  desired  major  Lee  to  select 
fit)m  his  legion  some  bolcl  and  trusty  indi-* 
vidua],  who  ^ould  proceed  to  the  ene- 
my's army  in  tbe  character  of  a  deserter, 
make  himself  knovm  to  one  of  Washinff- 
ton's  confidential  agents  in  New  Yoik, 
obtain,  through  his  means,  evidence  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  tbe  suspected  officers, 
and  transmit  the  result  to  minor  Lee.  He 
was  also  to  seize  Amold,  and  convey  him 
alive  to  the  American  camp,  but  by  no 
means  to  kill  him,  as  Waslungton  only 
wished  him  to  undergo  publio  pimishment, 
and  hoped  that,  by  his  arrest,  ne  would  be 
able  to  imravel  the  conspiracy,  and  save 
the  lifo  of  Andre.  Lee  fixed  upon  Champe 
to  execute  the  project,  who  expressed  his 
readiness  to  encounter  any  personal  dan« 
ger  fiv  the  eause  of  his  countiy,  but  loadi 
ed  the  idea  of  deeertloB.  Lee,  however, 
finally  induced  him  to  undertake  the  hnz- 
aidous  service.  Having  taken  down  his 
instructioos  in  a  pecuaar  cbsneter,  and 
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passed  the  American  lines  with  gnatdi^ 
nculty,  he  reached  the  British  galtevs  lyii^ 
below  Paulus  Hook,  hotly  pursued  by  his 
comrades  as  a  deserter.  After  an  exami- 
nation by  sir  Henry  Clinton^  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  geEMaral  Arnold,  who 
retained  him  in  his  former  rank.  One  ob- 
ject of  his  enterprise— -tlie  presenration  of 
Andre — ^was  defeated  by  the  precipitancy 
of  that  officer  in  confessing  the  nature  of 
lus  connexion  with  Amol(^  before  prepar- 
ations could  be  made  for  the  abduction  of 
the  latter.  Champe,  however,  obtained 
full  evidence  of  tne  innocence  of  the 
American  officers,  and  resolved  on  making 
a  bold  attempt  to  carry  off  Arnold.  But, 
unfortunately,  on  the  very  night  when  the 
design  was  to  have  been  executed,  by 
seizing  and  gaggmg  Arnold  in  a  private 
garden,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend 
some  time  previous  to  retiring  to  rest,  and 
then  conveying  him  secretly  to  a  boat, 
which  Lee  had  stationed  in  the  Hudson, 
he  shifted  his  quarters  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  embarkation  of  some  troops,  and 
thus  the  plot  was  frustrated.  On  the 
junction  of  Arnold  with  lord  Comwallis 
m  Vir^nia,  Champe  found  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  to  the  army  of  general  Greene, 
who  provided  him  with  means  to  return 
to  Washington's  camp,  where  he  safely 
arrived,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  his  old 
confederates.  When  Washmgton  assum- 
ed  the  command  of  the  army  under  pres- 
ident Adams,  he  caused  inquhy  to  be 
made  concerning  Champe,  desi^iing^o 
reward  him  by  promotion  ibr  his  exem- 
plary conduct ;  but  he  learned,  with  sorrow, 
that  he  had  recently  died  in  Kentucky. 

Champfort,  S^bastien  Roch  Nicolas, 
was  bom  in  1741,  in  a  village  near  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne,  and  went,  while  he 
was  young,  to  Paris.  He  was  then  called 
•Ytcoiof,  and  of  his  parents  knew  only  his 
mother,  for  whom  he  always  retained  the 
tenderest  affection.  Doctor  Morabin  was 
his  first  patron  and  instnicter.  With  beau- 
tiful features,  and  an  active  mind,  ingen- 
ious, and  impatient  of  netraint,  he  .entered 
the  theatre  of  life  under  the  name  of 
Chanif(forL  He  wrote  several  articles  for 
the  Jovamal  Encydop^dique^  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Vocabtdaire  Ftanfoia. 
He  presented  a  number  of  papers  to  the 
French  and  other  academies,  and  wrote 
some  comedies,  which  were  received  with 
great  approbation.  His  Le  Marchand  de 
Snufrne  m  still  performed.  His  hefdth 
soon  began  to  decline,  and  his  income  waa 
scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  his  expenses. 
Chabanon,  his  most  intimate  fiiend,  who 
eiyoyed  a  pension  of  1200  Uvres^  compel- 


led Cfaainpfbrt  to  accept  at  it    After  lie 
was  restored  to  heahh,  he  retired  to  the 
country  to  labor  and  to  study.    He  pre- 
pared some  of  the  most  important  articles 
m  the  Didi4mnain  Dramatique  (177^  3 
vol&l  and  completed  his  tragedy  MusUmha 
H  Zhjuigir.    This  production  procured  ibr 
him  the  oS&ca  of  secretary  to  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  which  he  occuped  for  a  time, 
and  then  letired  to  Auteuil.    In  1781,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Acadtmit  Ihrngaise. 
His  fine  inaugural  address  was  his  last 
purely  hterarv  work.    After  this,  he  mar- 
ried, and  lived  in  retirement,  till  the  death 
of  his  wife,  when  he  became  reader  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  king. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  Champ<^ 
fort  was  connected  vnth  the  leading  char- 
acter of  the  two  parties  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution,  the  one  by 
upholding,  the  other  by  attacking,  abuses. 
He  endeavored  in  vain  to  enlighten  the 
former   party,  and,  bemg  compelled  to 
choose  between  them,  he  sarriliced  his 
interest,  and  joined  the  one  whose  char- 
acter and  princkrfes  were  most  asreeable 
to  his  own.    His  connexion  with  Mira- 
beau  and  others  at  first  absoihed  his  whole 
attention.    He  had  an  important  part  in 
several  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  and  wri- 
tings.   After  a  time,  Champfort's  condi- 
tion was  altered,  but  his  principles  remain- 
ed the  same.    He  lost  his  pension  and  his 
office,  and  supported  himself  wholly  by 
his  own  exertions.    He  was  appointed,  by 
the  minister  Roland,  librarian  in  the  great 
national  hbraiy ;  and  thus  his  ntuation  was, 
for  a  short  time,  improved.    But,  disgust- 
ed with  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  he 
expressed  himself  without  reserve,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  Barth^lemy  and 
two  other  officera  of  the  Ubrary.    m  was 
soon  set  at  liberty ;  but  his  short  confine- 
ment had  filled  mm  with  such  horror,  that, 
when  he  was  to  be  thrown  into  prison  a 
second  time^  he  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  existence.    The  care  of  his  firiends, 
and  medical  aid,  saved  him  for  a  time ;  but 
he  died  in  April,  1794,  in  consequence  of 
his  wounds.    His  writings  bear  the  maiks 
of  much  study  and  pure  taste.    His  integ- 
rity, fideUty  and  disinterestedness  cannot 
be  disputed.    His  works  were  published 
in  1795^  by  Ginguen^,  in  4  vols.,  and  two 
editions  have  appeared  smce. 

Chabcfion.  In  the  rudest  state  of  soci- 
ety, men  revenge  their  own  wrongs  urith- 
out  restraint  One  step  is  made  towards 
a  better  state  of  things,  when  the  state 
(rude  as  the  beginnings  of  political  sodety 
may  be)  confines  this  right  within  certain 
bounds,  and  allowB  it  to  he  exercised  only 
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with  certain  fermalities.  In  some  coun- 
tries, however,  particularly  in  England,  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  j^vate 
combat  (aee  CowImU)  had  this  injurious 
effect,  that  the  practice  became  so  settled 
as  to  be  fdlowed  to  continue,  even  after 
moie  ratiotml  ideas  had  grown  up  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  oaaAmty  after  it  had  become  a  com- 
mon means  of  settling  disputes,  was  not 
always  waged  by  the  contending  parties. 
This  was  the  case,  indeed,  in  appeals  of 
feloDv,  and  if  the  heir,  either  from  sex  or 
age,  was  incapable  oftooj^ng  kia  boftfe,  as 
it  was  called,  the  question  was  left  to  a 
more  mtional  mode  of  settlement  But, 
in  the  writ  of  right,  the  last  and  most  sol- 
emn decision  respecting  real  property,  the 
tenant  was  required  to  produce  his  cham- 
pion, who  threw  down  nis  glove  as  a  chal-* 
leage  to  the  champion  of  the  demandant, 
and  the  latter,  by  taking  it  up,  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  laws  authorizing  judicial 
combat,  though  ftllen  into  disuse,  continu- 
ed to  di^race  the  English  statute-book  till 
the  begmning  of  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
when,  an  appeal  of  muraer  having  been 
made  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton 
(repotted  1  Barnwell  and  Alderson),  he 
was  advised  by  his  counsel  to  claim  his 
right  of  trial  Inr  battle.  (See  J^tpptal^  vol.  1, 
p.  dOSi)  As  the  judffes  decided  that  this 
could  not  be  refused  hhn,  the  next  heir, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  a  lad  of  Id, 
declined  any  ftuther  proceedings.  Even 
the  right  to  the  English  crovm  was,  in 
some  degree,  put  in  issue,  by  appeal  to 
judicial  combat;  and  the  appearance  of  a 
efaampioD,  offering  battle  to  any  one  who 
painsays  the  rij^t  of  the  king  to  the  crown, 
H  still  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  Eng« 
fish  eoronation.  At  the  last  coronation,  a 
qoeadon  was  long  agitated  m  the  court  of 
daima,  as  to  the  right  of  a  champion  to 
appoint  a  deputy,  in  case  of  his  personal 
nicapecity,  either  through  age  or  profes- 
SMO,  The  eldest  son  of  the  official  cham- 
pion (Mr.  Dymocke,  in  whose  ftunily  the 
efaampiofiflhip  is  heieditaiy,  and  who  was 
hknself  in  holy  orders)  was  at  length  al« 
knved  to  appear  as  his  father^s  represent* 
ative- — ^^  When  I  see,"  says  a  German 
writer,  *'thc  number  of  fbllies  with  which 
goveniinRntB  have  leisure  to  concern  them- 
sehres,  I  cannot  think  that  nations  are  very 
fifficuk  to  be  governed." 

CBjLMPi.Anv,  Samuel  de ;  a  French  naval 
offiear  in.  flie  17th  century,  who  explored 
the  gulf  of  St;  Lawrence,  m  Nordi  Amer- 
ica,6iiDded  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  Can- 
ada, aad  gave  his  name  to  an  inland 
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lake, 
He  was  king's  lieu- 
6 


tenant,  and  afterwards  governor-general 
of  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1634.  M,  de 
Champlain  was  the  author  of  a  curious 
work,  entitled  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
J^tw  IVaneey  or  Con^  (1632,  4to.). 

Chabiplaiiv  ;  a  lake  of  the  U.  States,  ly- 
ing between  New  York  and  Vermont,  ex- 
tending 6x)m  Whitehall,  in  New  York,  to 
Sl  John's,  in  Lower  Canada ;  about  130 
miles  long,  and  from  1  to  15  broad,  con- 
taining 600  square  miles,  about  two  thuds 
of  which  lie  in  VennonL  It  contains  up- 
wards of  60  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
are  North  and  South  Hero,  and  Motte  isl- 
and, and  receives  the  waters  of  several 
rivers.  Otter  creek,  Onion  river,  Lamoile 
and  Missisque  flow  into  it  fiom  Vermont ; 
and  the  Chazy,  Saranac,  Sable,  Bouquet 
and  Wood  rivers  fiom  New  York.  It  dis- 
charges its  wateri  northward  into  the  St 
Lawrence  by  the  Richelieu  or  SoreUe. 
Two  steam-boats  ply  on  this  lake,  betweeii 
Whitehall  and  St.  John's.  The  Gripping 
on  the  lake,  in  1629  amounted  to  8181  tons, 
belonging  chieflv  to  Burlington.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  lake  are  Burlington,  St. 
Alban's,  Plattsburg  and  Whitehall.— Sept. 
11, 1814,  commodore  Macdonough,  com- 
mander of  the  American  fleet,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  British  fleet,  on 
this  lake,  in  Cumberland  bay,  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  town  of  Plattsburg. 

Ckamplam  Canal,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  forms  a  communication  between 
lake  Champlain  and  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  river  Hudson.  It  commences  at 
Whitehall,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
reaches  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward,  is 
continued  along  the  yrest  bank  of  the  river, 
and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Erie  canal 
at  Watervliet,  the  whole  length,  including 
about  17  miles  of  improved  natural  navi- 
ffation  in  Wood  creek  and  Hudson  river, 
being  64  miles.  It  is  40  feet  wide  on  the 
surface,  28  at  the  bottom,  and  4  deep.  The 
amount  of  lockage  is  84  feet.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  June,  1818,  and  completed 
in  November,  1822.  (See  Canaly  and  Jb- 
land  Navigation.) 

Champollion  ;  two  French  literati  of 
this  name,  viz : 

ChampoUion  (/.  F.)  ike  Yovnger,  bom  at 
Figeac,  1790,  professor  of  history  at  Gre- 
noble, studied  the  Coptic  and  other  Orien- 
tal languages,  investigated  the  inscription 
on  the  Rosetta  stone  (q.  ▼ )  and  sevend 
rolls  of  papyrus,  particularly  while  he  Wus 
at  Turin,  m  1823  and  1824,  and  published 
the  PantfUan  itgypHen — a  collection  of 
designs  taken  fiom  figures  on  E^rptian 
monuments,  with  explanations  (Pans,  1824, 
4to.).    He  next  publiahed  his  Pricis  dn 
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lieftf,  with  en^viogB  (Parisi  1834). 
this  work,  he  gives  ms  discoveries  of  die 

eonetic  alphabet,  in  which  he  supposes 
has  found  a  key  to  the  whole  system 
of  hieroglyphical  writing.  Hieroglyphics, 
according  to  his  theojy,  are  partly  pho- 
netic (thoee  which  serve  as  si^ps  far 
sounds),  paithr  hieratie  (those  which  ex- 
press whole  ideas).  The  two  kinds  of  wri- 
ting, he  says,  are  intemungled  in  the  an- 
cient inscriptions.  Champollion's  system 
rests  on  the  views  of  Warburton  and 
Young.  Th.  Ausonioli,  in  his  .^tnalyse  de 
la  T^lSoric  dt  M,  Champ,  U  Jeune^  svar  le$ 
HUrogl  des  one.  EgwU  (Paris,  1824),  has 
undertaken  to  show  mat  his  grounds  are 
untenable.  In  1825,  Champollion  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  his  system  m  Rome.  In 
1826,  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super- 
intend the  new  department  of  the  ro^al 
museum  in  Paris  (in  the  Louvre),  which 
contains  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  brought 
by  Dtovetti  to  Leghorn,  and  purchased  by 
the  king,  and  the  monuments  of  Eastern 
antiquity  in  general  In  1828,  M.  Cham- 
pollion went  with  an  expedition  of  learned 
inen  to  Egypt,  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
The  results  of  this  journey  seem  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  11th  letter 
of  M.  Cliampoilion  has  reached  ua  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  eiye,  in  the  articles 
Egypt  and  HUro^if^vics,  a  sunomaiy  of 
the  oiscoveries  of  Uus  ingenious  decipherer 
of  the  Eg^tian  mysteries. 

Ch/xmpoUMfirFigecu:,  J,  J.,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  instructer, 
was  bom  at  Figeac,  in  ^ercy,  in  1779L 
He  was  fbraieriy  raofessor  at  GrenoUe,  and 
has  distinguishea  himself  by  his  Lettre  sur 
rbtsqripHon  du  TempU  de  DeruUrah^  and 
other  archiBological  essays.  HisAnHqmUs 
de  GrenohU  (Grenoble,  1807, 4to.)  is  much 
esteemed.  niaJhmaUadesLagidts^PaxiBf 
1819,  2  vols.)  received  the  prize  of  the 
royal  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  waa 
completed  by  him  in  1820.  He  has  pub- 
fished,  also,  inquiries  into  andent  chronol- 
ogy. With  Motte,  the  lithognmher,  ho 
published  La  Tourwns  du  Roi  RetU  (af- 
ter the  original  manuscripts  and  designs 
feund  in  the  royal  library),  vrith  observa- 
tions, and  20  engravings  (Paris,  1826y  folioi 
Only  200  copies  were  printed,  and  eacn 
copv  was  valued  at  130O  francs.  Cham- 
pollion is  a  member  of  the  royal  institutQ 
of  France,  and  other  literary  societies. 

Chance  is  used  to  signify  accident,  and 
also  probability.  The  latter  is  its  meaning 
in  mathematics.  The  doctrine  of  chances 
teaches  how  to  find  the  probability  of  a 
given  event  taking  place  fiom  a^  e^ESOir 


inadon  «f  the  drgtuiistauces  a^cdng  it; 
It  is  called,  more  propeity,  by  the  Frmeh, 
ctdcid  du  probabinUs*  ft  is  imp(»tant  for 
the  calculation  of  insurance  risks,  the  v^orth 
of  life-aonuities,  &c.  Pascal,  Huygens^ 
De  Moivre^  Parisot  {ThdU  du  Caicul  con- 
Jedvnd,  &c,  Paris,  1810,  4to.),  Lai^ace, 
JLacroix  {TVaiti  dhnenkdre  du  Caicul  des 
Pro&a6t{i^,  Paris,  1816),  and  odiers,  have 
written  ably  on  this  subject  James  Ber* 
nouiUi  undertook  a  work  De  Arte  cwijee^ 
tandij  but  his  death  prevented  its  com- 
pletion.   (See  ProbabUiiy.) 

Crakce-Medlkt;  homicide  happening 
either  in  self-defence,  on  a  sudden  qiienel^ 
or  in  the  commissioB  of  an  unlavriul  act, 
without  any  detiberate  intentkm  of  doin§^ 
mischief 

Chancel  is  that  part  of  the  choir  of  m. 
church,  between  the  altar  or  oommuni<m« 
table  and  the  rail  that  encloses  it,  where 
the  minister  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of 
the  communion. 

Chancellor;  an.  officer  supposed  t» 
have  been  originally  a  notary  or  scribe^ 
under  the  emperors,  and  naoaed  canceBa* 
nttf  ,  because  he  sat  behind  a  lattice,  called^ 
in  Latin,  caitceUti«,to  avoid  being  crowded 
by  the  people,  lliere  are,  however,  other 
derivations  of  this  title.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  office  and  name 
of  cfumceUor  were  undoubtedly  knovm  at 
the  court  of  the  Roman  emperars,  wfaefe 
the  title  seems  to  have  signified,  originally, 
a  chief  scribe  or  secretaiy^  viiio  was  after* 
wards  mvested  vrith  several  judicial  pow- 
ers, and  supeiintendence  over  the  other 
officers  of  the  empire.  From  the  Roman 
empire  the  title  and  office  passed  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  hence  every  bi^op 
has,  to  this  day,  his  chancellor,  the  princi- 
pal judge  of  his  connstoiy.  When  die 
modem  kingdoms  of  Eiuope  were  estab* 
lished  upon  the  ruins  of  the  empirs,  almost 
every  state  preserved  its  chancellor,  witli 
difierent  juredictioDS  and  dignitieB,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  constitutions.  In  all, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of 
all  charteiB,  letters,  and  such  other  poblio 
instruments  of  the  crown  as  vrere  antlieD- 
ticaled  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and, 
ther^re,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he 
had  always  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 
seaL  This  officer  has  now  great  authority 
in  all  tibe  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Lord  High  ChtauMir  ofEngimid 
Ib  the  first  judi^  officer  of  the  crown ; 
and  first  lay  peoson  of  the  state,  after  the 
bloodn^aL  U^  is  created  neither  by  vnil 
nor  patent,  but  %  the  mere  delivery  of  liie 
great  seal  into  his  eustody.  In  like  man-* 
mxf  the  ad  of  takhig  mmmy  die  seal  by  the 
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ekf  a  pnvy  couDsellor,  and,  according  to 
kxd  Fillwamere,  prolocutor  of  the  house  of 
lords  b^  prescnptioo.  l^e  queetion  of 
aqpuadng  the  office  of  prolocutor  of  the 
lofds  fiom  the  office  of  ehaoeeUor  has 
beoi  lately  a^tated.  He  has  the  ^poiut- 
DKDt  af  an  jUBticeB  of  the  peace  in  the 
tiDgdaniy  is  visitor,  in  the  king's  right,  of  ail 
roffii  ibundation8,and  patron  of  ail  crown 
1ivin«|  under  the  value  of  20  mazlcs,  in  the 
Imp  booka  The  office  having,  in  early 
imst  been  alvvays  filled  by  ecclesiastict 
(for  DO  otfaeiB  were  then  capaUe  of  an  em- 
dojBieiit  requiting  so  much  vmtin^),  he 
beoiue  ke^r  of  the  king's  eonscience ; 
ud,  by  tpeaal  appointment,  he  now  exer- 
cises t  glBneral  superintendence  as  giuuv 
(fiBBorar  aB  inftnis,  idiots  and  hmracs; 
thougb  tfaoBe  latter  powers  are  not  necee- 
auily  attendant  on  his  office,  as  Black* 
mm  Beams  to  have  imagined,  but  can  be 
delegated  by  the  crown  to  any  other  judi- 
cal officer ;  as,  in  &Gt,  they  were  delegated 
era  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I,  when 
die  seals  were  heM  by  doctor  Williami^ 
then  dean  of  Westniinater,  and  afterwards 
bohop  of  lincohi.  The^great  seal  has 
been  aot  unfiequently  put  in  commisnon, 
ml  was  last  so  on  the  resignation  of  lord 
Tfanrlow,  in  &e  year  1793. 

The  Vice  ChmueO/or  is  an  officer  recent- 
ly crested,  who  takes  precedence  after  the 
kmi  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas^ 
ttd  before  the  chief  baron.  He  is  ad- 
dicased,  like  the  master  of  the  rolls^  by  the 
ayle  of  his  honor.  Though  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
eoapiamis  against  delay,  and  to  fiicilitate 
the  UiaiDeaB  of  suitors,  yet,  as  an  appeal 
Iks  afterwards  to  the  chancellor,  the  ex- 
periment has  not  been  attended  vrith  great 
oiccesL  (For  an  account  of  the  court  of 
Gfaaooeiy,  see  Equity  Courts  qf.) 

ThROiaHttaarofiUExdiquar  is  the 
principal  finance  minister  (^  the  govem- 
oen^  and,  as  all  questions  of  supply  origi* 
one  ia  the  bouse  of  conunons,  a  peer  can^ 
Dot  be  convenieiitiy  appointed  to  this  office. 
When  the  fiist  lord  commissioner  of  the 
ris  a  commoner^  the  two  offices  are 


llhtthmadiorqf^ducJMifLmcas^ 
ier  preades  in  the  court  of  ilie  duchy 
dnoiber,  to  decide  questions  rdating  to 
hndshoiden  of  the  king,  as  duke  of  Lan^ 
ttster;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  isa 
cwit  of  record.  The  dtancellomhip  is 
faMsfljr  bestowed  duxinuleasuiB,  though 
iheRiie  two  instances  oflh  being  granted 
fiv  fife;  the  last  bekig  thai  of  the  ceiebratr 
eiiknlAshbwton.    TheohaneelkMrofthe 


duohy  of  Lan^hster  'm  one  of  the  king^ 
cabinet  ministers. 

The  ChanctUor  fif  Oxford  is  the  supreme 
head  of  that  university,  elected  for  me  by 
the  members  of  convocation.  He  is  gen- 
erally a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
is  installed  with  great  ceremony.  The 
duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  die- 
chaiged  by  the  vice-chancellor ;  the  chan- 
cellcnr's  own  acts  being  limited  to  the 
signing  of  diplomas,  &Cd — ^Under  the  vice- 
chancellor  are  four  pro-vice-chancellors, 
nominated  by  him  from  amone  the  heads 
of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom,  in  his  absence 
fiiom  the  university,  he  delegates  lus  au- 
thority. 

The  dumcdkr  qf  Carnbruigt^  whose 
ihitiee  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
chancellor  of  OxjRxrd,  is  elected  biennially 
by  the  senate ;  but  there  is  no  instance,  at 
least  m  modem  times,  where  a  reelection 
has  not  taken  place. — The  title  ekancdlor 
is  given,  in  England,  to  several  other 
officers  of  inferior  bodies. 

The  chancellor  was  one  of  the  high- 
est officers  in  the  Gennan  states,  and, 
by  the  influence  of  his  office,  was  one  of 
the  most  in^rtant  In  Germany,  this 
digni^  was,  jfrom  the  remotest  times, 
vested  in  one  of  the  higher  clergy,  untii 
the  head  of  the  German  clergy,  the  arch* 
hishop  and  elector  of  Mentz,  united  it  for 
ever  virith  his  office  as  arch-chanceUor  of 
the  empire.  The  two  other  spiritual  elect- 
ors held  the  same  dignity,  but  it  was 
merely  titular;  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, as  arch-chancellor  of  Italy;  the  arch- 
bi&op  of  Treves,  as  arch-chancellor  of 
Gaul,  and  Aries,  i.  e.,  the  kii^dom  of 
Burgundy,  once  belonging  to  Germany. 
The  arch-chancellorship  of  Mentz,  on  the 
oontraiy,  had  important  duties  attached 
to  it — the  direction  of  the  diet,  and  of  the 
public  business,  as  well  as  of  all  the  impe- 
rial chanceries.  The  elector  appointed  a 
vice-chanceUor,  who  was  the  actual  min- 
ister €)i  the  empire  at  the  imperial  courtw-^ 
The  chancellor  of  France  was  the  highest 
officer  of  state,  and  the  only  one,  v^o, 
when  once  appointed,  could  not  be  dis- 
missed* In  case,  therefore,  it  was  desired 
to  remove  him  from  participation  in  affidrs^ 
a  keeper  ofthe  seals  {garde  des  scutux)  vras 
appointed.  As  the  ^ancellor  was  prop- 
erly the  minister  of  justice,  he  was  chosen 
fiom  the  body  of  jurists.  A  relic  of  his 
spiritual  character  was,  that  all  his  fumi^ 
ture,  hveries,  and  even  ids  coach,  were 
black.  This  dignity  is  now  restored.  Be- 
sides  the  diancelknr  of  the  kingdom,  the 
tkanedier  de  Erance,  the  queen  (in  Geov 
many,  also^  the  empress  had  her  arch- 
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^uncellcr,  the  fawhop  of  Fulda),  the  boos 
and  grandsons  of  the  kinff*  the  firat  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  ordevs  of  knighthood,  the 
universities,  &c^  all  had  their  chancellors. ' 
The  German  states  began  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  15th  century  to  appirint  chan- 
eeliors,  whose  duties  are  widely  different, 
but  are  generally  united  with  the  office  of 
president  of  the  hi^er  judicial  and  exec- 
utive authorities.  In  mvaria,  for  exam- 
ple, thero  were  a  chancellor  of  the  privy 
council,  and  a  court-chancellor,  a  chan- 
cellor of  fiefe,  and  executive  chancellors,  in 
the  different  provinces.  King  Frederic 
(I  (the  Great)  of  Prussia  establuhed,  some 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1747,  the  office  of  a  grand-chancellor  and 
thtf  de  jutUce  lor  the  famous  Samuel  de 
Cocceji,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
reform  of  the  judiciary.  He  had  several 
successors  in  this  dignity,  but  it  was  final- 
ly abolished.  In  the  Austrian  monarchy 
there  are  three  court-chanceries — 1.  the 
unperial-royal,at  the  head  of  which  stand 
the  high  court-chancellor,  with  three  other 
court-chancellors,  viz.,  the  Bohemlan-Ga- 
lician,  the  Lombardo- Venetian,  and  the 
Austrian-IUjrrian ;  2.  the  Hungarian ;  and, 
8.  the  Tranaylvanian.  In  Austria,  almost 
every  office  of  importance  is  called  a 
court  office.  The  dignity  of  a  privy- 
chancellor  of  the  court  and  state  was 
conferred^  after  a  long  interruption,  on 
prince  Mettemich. 
Chancery.  (See  Equity^  Courts  of.) 
Changes.  (See  Con^nnation.) 
Channel,  Enolish  ;  the  sea  between 
England  and  France,  the  passage  of  which 
is  oiten  very  tedious  for  vessels  going  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  German  ocean.  (See 
Calais  and  Dot)er.) 

Channels,  or  Chain- Wales,  of  a  ship ; 
Droad  and  thick  planks  projecting  hori- 
zontaUy  fix>m  the  ship's  outside,  abreast 
of  and  somewhat  behind  the  masts.  They 
are  formed  to  extend  the  shrouds  from 
each  other,  and  form  the  axis  or  middle 
line  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  give  greater  se- 
curity and  support  to  the  masts,  as  weU  as 
to  prevent  the  shrouds  from  damaging  the 
gunwale,  or  being  injured  by  ruU>]ng 
against  it 
Chant.  (See  Cktarek  Music) 
Chantret,  Francis ;  an  English  statu- 
ary. The  opinion  of  Enelish  critics  is 
not  vrithout  foundation,  that  this  artist, 
who  was  formed  in  the  school  of  nature, 
and  who  has  struck  out  a  new  career  by 
llie  power  of  his  ovm  genius,  has  exercis- 
ed a  favorable  influence  on  the  improve- 
ment of  sculpture  in  England.  He  was 
bom  in  1783^  at  Morton^  a  village  on  the 


bordem  of  Derbyshire.  While  a  schod 
boy,  he  made  models  in  clay.  His  moth- 
er, the  vndow  of  a  wealthy  fiirmer,  had 
destined  him  for  a  lawyer.  But  the  very 
di^  that  he  arrived  at  Sheffield,  to  enter 
his  new  school,  he  saw  some  images  ex- 
hibited'at  the  vrindow  of  the  sculptor  and 
Slider  Ramsay.  That  moment  decided 
bis  destiny ;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  im- 
pulse, he  resolved  to  become  an  artist. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Ramsay,  labored 
three  yt^ai^  without  cessation,  designed 
and  modelled  every  leisure  moment,  and 
studied  from  nature,  but  was  obliged  to 
conceal  his  productions  from  his  dissatis- 
fied master.  In  1802,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  known  by  a  successful 
bust  of  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  in 
which  he  displayed  the  principles  of  a 
teee^  natural  style.  The  city  or  London 
now  intrusted  him  vrith  the  execution  of 
the  statue  of  George  III ;  afler  the  com 
pletion  of  which  he  prepared  a  design  of 
a  monument,  to  be  erected  on  the  shore 
of  Yarmouth,  in  honor  of  Nelson ;  but  the 
idea,  in  itself  tasteless,  of  erecting  the 
statue  of  the  hero  130  feet  high,  with  a 
star  on  bis  lelft  breast  (to  be  iOurainated 
by  night],  as  a  Pharos,  on  a  pier  project- 
ing mr  mto  the  sea,  and  on  a  pedestal 
made  of  the  boves  of  vessels  taken  from 
the  enemy,  was  too  gigantic  to  be  execut- 
ed. Chantrey's  reputation  vnis  more  in- 
creased by  a  arom  of  two  sisters  (in  the 
cathedral  of  Litcnfield)  embracing  each 
other  in  the  gentle  slumber  of  death, 
whose  childish  forms  exhibit  repose  and 
tranquilhty  in  eveiy  outline  and  in  every 
member;  a  kneeling  female,  lady  St  Vin- 
cent, and  a  hvely  girl,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  caressing  a  dove  in  her  oosom  (the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bedford),  placed 
at  Wobum  abbey,  at  the  side  of  Canova's 
Graces.  He  has  also  executed  several 
other  monuments  in  St  FbxlVb  church 
and  other  places.  His  latest  prodnctiona 
are  highly  esteemed— the  busts  of  Play- 
ftir,  Walter  Scott,  Benjamin  West,  Words- 
worth, &c.  In  1814,  Chantrey  visited 
Paris,  where  he  viewed  the  models  of 
Italian  sculpture,  and  afterwards  travelled 
to  Italy.  He  has,  nevertheless,  remained 
foithfru  to  his  original  natural  s^le.  One 
of  the  last  works  of  Chantrey  is  the  statue 
of  Washington,  in  the  state-house  at  Bos- 
ton. He  has  lately  completed  a  broDze 
statue  of  Pitt,  12  feet  high,  in  modem  cos- 
tume,  for  the  city  of  Londion. 

Chaos;  acceding  to  the  significatioH 
of  the  word,  ttl  void  which  embraces  aU 
things.  Heraod  mentions,  as  the  original 
ininciples  of  aU  things^  Chaos^  Earth,  Tar* 
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I  iifus  and  Eros  (Love) ;  otker  ancient  po- 
ets made  Chaos  alone  the  p  mneval  source 
fiom  which  every  thing  is  derived ;  otfaere 
tdded  to  it  Night,  Erebus  and  Tartarus ; 
and  otheis  still  represented  Chaos  as  the 

'  pueDt  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven ;  after 
the  production  of  which,  Eros  (Love) 
completed  the  creation.  In  later  timesL 
by  (kao9  is  understood  the  unformed 
primeval  matter,  of  which  every  thing  is 
made.  Chaos,  according  to  Hesiod,, pro- 
duced by  and  out  of  itself  Erebus  and 
Ki^  who,  in  turn,  were  the  parents  of 
JEdierand  Day. 

Chafel  H11.L ;  a  post-town  in  Orange 
eountv,  North  Carolina,  near  the  head  of 
New  hope  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Haw ; 
28  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh ;  Ion.  79°  3^ 
W.;laL35"4(yN.  It  has  an  elevated 
and  bealdiy  situation,  and  contains  about 
dObousesL  The  surrounding  country  is 
kilhr,  abounding  in  sprines,  and  the  soil  is 
not  ranarkably  fertile.  This  is  the  seat 
of  the  univeraity  of  North  Carolina,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1793 ;  and  degrees 
were  first  conferred  in  1797.  The  college 
buildings  consist  of  a  chapel,  two  spacious 
e^ces  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
aB  of  brick,  and  a  president's  house.  The 
fiinds  consist  of  30  or  40,000  dollars  in 
bank  stock,  50  or  60,000  acres  of  land,  and 
aO  escheated  property.  There  is  a  good 
cbemical  apparatus.  The  coUege  library 
eontaiM  about  1800  volumes.  The  exec- 
otire  officers  consist  of  a  president,  who  is 
also  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  4 
profenora,  1  of  mathematics,  1  of  chemis- 
tiT,  1  of  languages,  and  1  of  rhetoric ;  and 
2tutois. 

Chapelain,  Jean,  better  known  by  an 
unsuccessful  poem  than  many  poets  bv 
wecessfiil  ones,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  4, 
1595.  Marini,  who  went  to  Paris  to  have 
)mMmi8  printed  there,  induced  him  to 
write  a  preface  to  tliat  poem,  by  which 
Chapelain  attracted  the  notice  of  cardi- 
Qal  Richelieu.     The   latter,  having  the 

I  weakness  to  set  up  for  a  hd  tmii^  stood 
in  need  of  a  poet  who  would  labor  with 
Imn,  and,  at  times,  also,  for  him.  Chape- 
bin  was  posseased  of  talents  and  learning ; 
be  was  obsequious  and  (which  was  the 
principal  thinff)  discreet,  and  thus  his  for- 
tone  was  made.  He  became  one  of  the 
firat  members  of  the  Acadimit  Fran^ceUey 
and  was  charged  with  the  organization  of 
that  body.  He  received  a  large  pension,  and 
w»  became  the  oracle  of  the  French 
p«te  of  that  time.  It  would  have  been 
wtter,  however,  if  he  himself  had  not  set 
ttp  for  a  poet  His  Maid  of  Orleans  (Pw- 
^]  was  begun  in  1630,  and  was,  con- 
6* 


aequently,  one  of  the  fint  epic  attempts  in 
French  uterature.  As  it  was  announced  20 
years  before  its  publication,  great  expecta« 
tions  had  been  raised,  which  were  oy  no 
means  answered  on  its  appearance  (1656). 
In  the  first  18  months,  indeed,  six  editions 
were  rapidly  sold;  but  it  soon  became 
an  object  of  ridicule  with  the  modem 
French  poets,  and  sunk  into  oblivion. 
As  a  man,  Chapelain  was  universally 
esteemed.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1674.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  PucdleilS 
books)  appeared  at  Geneva  in  1762.  The 
royal  library  in  Paris  contains  all  the  24 
books  in  manuscript 

Chapells  (properly  Claude  £manuel 
Luillier) ;  so  called  from  La  Chapelle,  a 
village  near  Paris,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1626 ;  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  pleas- 
ing of  the  French  poets.  His  lively  and 
convivial  disposition,  his  wit  and  talenta» 
j)rocured  him  the  fiiendship  of  persons 
the  most  distinguished  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing :  among  the  latter  were  Racine,  Boi- 
leau,  Moli^re,  Lafbntaine,  Bemier,  &c» 
The  productions  of  Chapelle  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  ease,  gayeQr 
and  Mit  His  description  of  a  journey  to 
Montpellier,  Relation  cT  un  Voyage  fait  m 
France  (1662, 12mo.),  written  jomtJy  with 
Bachaumont,  is  a  model  of  ease  and  pleafih 
antry.  He  also  wrote  many  songs,  son- 
netB  and  epistles.  He  possessed,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  talent  of  saying 
many  witty  things  on  a  barren  subject 
He  died  in  1688. 

CHAPLAiif  properly  signifies  a  person 
provided  with  a  chapel,  or  who  dis- 
charges the  duties  thereof.  The  name  is 
applied  to  clergymen  both  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  generally  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Bishop  Martin  (q.  v.)  is  said 
to  have  worn  a  hood  (capa)  which  was  val- 
ued as  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and 
was,  therefore,  preserved,  after  nis  death,  in 
a  separate  house,  called,  firom  this  hood, 
eapella  (chapel|,  and  the  persoii  stationed  in 
the  chapel  to  show  it  to  pious  spectators 
was  termed  chapkdru  Charlemagne  is  said 
to  have  possessed  St  Martin's  hood  amonff 
his  relics,  and  to  have  erected  a  chape^ 
called  by  the  name  of  St  Martin,  in  Ger- 
many, at  the  place  where  F{irth  afterwards 
arose.  This  emperor  is  also  related  to 
have  built  similar  chapels  at  Nuremberg 
and  Altenfurt  Another  less  probat)ie  der 
ivation  deduces  the  word,  mdeed,  from 
eapella,  but  explains  it  to  ognify  the  box 
in  which  the  first  missionaries  carried  the 
requisites  for  celebrating  the  Supper,  who 
were  thence  denominated  ohaplaxM* 
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Gbaff£  b^Avteroche,  Jean,  borii  m 
the  year  1722,  in  Auvergne,  took  clerical 
orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.  In  1760,  he  was  appomted 
by  the  academy  to  observe  the  transit 
(q.  V.)  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  at 
Tobolsk  (June  6,  1761).  He  had  tlie 
good  ibrtune  to  find  the  sky  clear  and 
serene  at  the  time  when  he  wished  to 
make  his  observations.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  returned,  and  published 
a  narrative  of  his  travels.  Besides  much 
valuable  information,  it  contains  many 
unfavorable  remaiks  on  Russia,  so  that  the 
empress  Catharine  II  herself  wrote  a  reply 
to  it,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Antidote  contre 
k  Voyage  de  PMbi  Chappe.  The  same 
phenomenon,  by  which  Chappe  had  been 
attracted  to  the  north,  prompted  him,  in 
1769,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  academy,  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  California ;  but,  be- 
fore he  could  complete  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  he  died  at  St.  Lucar,  Aug.  1, 1769. 
His  obeer\'ations  on  this  v^age  have 
been  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini,  un- 
der the  title  Voyage  de  Califomie  (Par- 
is, 1772,  4to.).  They  did  not  ansvi'er  the 
expectations  which  bad  been  entertained 
of  them. 

Chappe,  Claude,  nephew  of  Chappe 
d'Auteroche  (q.  v.),  bom  m  1763,  celebrated 
as  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  attracted 
notice,  in  his  20th  year,  by  several  valu- 
able essays  in  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
Wishing  to  communicate  %vitli  his  irieuds, 
who  hved  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  him,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
versing with  them  by  means  of  signals : 
and  his  experiments  ror  this  purpose  led 
him  to  his  important  invention.  Having 
Succeeded  in  erecting  his  machine  on  a 
large  scale,  he  laid  a  description  of  the 
work,  which  he  called  tdegrauh,  before 
die  national  assembly,  in  1792.  The 
establishment  of  the  iiret  telegraphic  line 
Was  ordered  in  1793 :  the  first  event  com- 
municated by  it  was  the  capture  of  Cond6. 
Tlie  convenuon,  having  received  this  news 
at  the  openmg  of  a  session,  forthwith  de- 
ereed  that  Cond6  should  be  crflled,  in  fu- 
ture, MtrdHbre,  and  was  apprized,  in  the 
tame  sitting,  that  the  edict  bad  been  dc- 
fivered  and  published  to  the  army.*  The 
method  of  interchanmng  messages  by  sig- 
nals was  known  to  tne  ancients,  ana  has 
been  used  by  navigators  fix)m  tune  im- 

*  The  tdemph  at  Liverpool  communicated  in- 
telligeoce  to  mat  at  Hofy  Head,  156  miles  distant, 
•ad  received  an  answer,  the  whole  within  the 
period  of  35  seconds.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
<|uickest  interchange  of  communication  that  ever 
look  Dlate.    A/lw  (London  paper),  Sept.  17, 1829. 


memorial.  The  tactician  Mneas  men- 
tions several  attempts  to  express  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  at  a  distance  by  signals ; 
and,  towards  the  cQd  of  the  18lh  century, 
a  trial  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Amon- 
tons.  The  sjrstem  of  the  former,  however, 
admits  of  only  a  veiy  limited  application ; 
a  whole  night  being  hardly  sufficient  to 
compose  two  or  three  words  according  to 
his  method.  Amontons,  who  is  generally 
jplaced  among  the  inventors  of  the  tele- 
graphic art.  left  no  sketch  of  the  machine 
contrived  by  him.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, still  remained  to  be  solved.  The 
object  was,  to  discover  an  expedient  for 
conveying  any  information  with  despatch 
to  any  place  and  at  any  time.  Chappe 
invented  a  machine,  the  signals  of  which 
are  veiy  distinct,  while  its  motions  are 
easy  and  simple.  It  may  be  erected  at 
any  place,  defies  every  kmd  of  weather, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  con- 
tains signs  enough  to  convey  any  ideas,  in 
such  a  way  that  not  more  than  two  ag- 
nals  are  commonly  necessary.  The  honor 
of  this  invention  was  contested  by  many 
persons.  The  chagrin  which  these  dis- 
putes produced  in  the  mind  of  Chappe 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and,  in 
1805,  he  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by 
precipitating  himself  into  a  well.  His 
brother,  Jean  Joseph,  became  director  of 
die  telegraph  in  Paris. 

Chaptal,  Jean  Antoine  Claude,  count 
of  Chanteloup,  peer  of  France,  bom  in 
1756,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences.  Having 
been  long  known  as  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
as  an  adlierent  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
Montpellier,  in  1791.  Being  called  to 
Paris,  in  1793,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  gun-powder,  his  chemical  knowledge, 
and  his  activity  in  the  enormous  fiictory 
at  Grenoble,  enabled  him  to  supply  tlie 
necessary  quantity,  by  the  production  of 
3500  pounds  eveiy  day.  In  1794,  he  re- 
turned to  Montpellier,  received  a  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  the 
Herault,  and  the  professorsnip  of  chemis- 
dy,  which  had  been  foimded  there  for 
him.  In  1798,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Instiuite,  favored  the  revolution  of 
tlie  18th  Brumaire  (q.  v.j,  was  appointed 
by  the  first  consul,  in  1799,  counsellor  of 
state,  and,  in  1800,  minister  of  the  interior, 
hi  which  post  he  encoura^d  the  study  of 
all  the  aits,  and  established  a  chemical 
manufactory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
In  1804,  he  fell  into  disgrace :  the  reason 
assigned  is,  that  he  refused  to  declare,  in 
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one  of  hk  reports,  that  flugur  prepared 
from  beets  -was  better  than  that  firom  the 
8U|^-€aDe.  In  1805,  however,  he  was 
made,  by  the  emperoi^  grand  croae  of  the 
iegioD  dr  honor,  and  member  of  the  con- 
flervatiYe  senate.  After  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon fiom  Elba,  he  was  appointed  di* 
reetoF-general  of  commerce  and  manufiie- 
tareay  and  minister  of  state.  On  the  res- 
toration of  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to 
tetire  id  private  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  prin- 
cesB  of  Orleans,  relative  to  Chanteloup^ 
which  formerly  had  belonged  to  her.  m 
March,  1816,  the  king  nominated  him  a 
member  of  the  ac^emy^  of  sciences. 
CbaptaFs  works  on  national  industry^ 
chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  &c., 
are  very  much  esteemed;  especially  his 
Ckimu  appliqiUt  aux  Jiris  (Paris,  1807, 
4  ?o]s.) ;  his  Chinde  apptiquie  h  V^^grir 
f^twrt  (Paris,  1823, 2  vols.) ;  and  Dt  Vbtr 
Auine  IhrnfmsCj  Pans,  1819,  2  vols.). 
He  was  director  of  two  chemical  manu&c- 
lories,  at  Montpellier  and  Neuilly,  discov- 
ered the  application  of  <dd  wool,  instead 
of  oil,  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  and  the 
mode  of  dyeing  cotton  with  Turkish  red. 
He  invented  several  kinds  of  cement  and 
artificial  Puzzolanas,  by  means  of  native 
calcined  ochre,  'mthout  the  aid  of  foreign 
oxatters ;  new  vamiahes  for  earthen  ware, 
without  the  use  of  lead  ores  and  plum- 
bago, &€^  which  are  so  often  destructive 
of  health  and  tife ;  and  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  agents  to  bleaching. 
Cbapter  (fiom  the  Latin  eapuiy  head)  $ 
one  of  the  chief  divinous  of  a  book.  As 
the  rules  and  statutes  of  ecclenastical 
estsblirinnents  were  ammged  in  chapters, 
80  also  the  assembly  of  the  members  of  a 
lefigious  order,  and  of  canons,  was  called 
a  dustier,  because  some  or  all  of  the  chap- 
ters, containing  the  rules,  were  read  there ; 
and  the  place  where  they  assembled,  as 
well  as  the  reproof  administered  to  a  de- 
Gnfuent  member,  by  reading  the  rules  of 
the  chapter  transgressed,  had  the  same 
name.  The  orders  of  knights,  which 
originally  had  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
coDstimtion,  used  this  expression  for  the 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  even  some 
coipoiBtions  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen 
tall  their  assemblies  ekapUrs.  In  £ng- 
hod,  as  elsewhere,  the  deans  and  chapters 
had  the  riffht  to  choose  the  bishop,  but 
Hemjr  Vlli  assumed  this  ri^t  as  a  pre- 
ngBtwe  of  the  crown«  In  Prussia,  also, 
Prototant  btshope  have  been  lately  elect- 
ed, tad,  still  more  lately,  an  archbishop, 
without  the  vote  of  a  chapter,  by  a  mere 
<Bderof  the  govenmieat    This  aiUtnury 


and  partial  imitation  of  ancient  forms,  by 
which  a  bishop  and  archbishop  ma^  be 
elected  or  degraded  like  an  officer  of^  the 
army,  afibrded  just  occasion  of  ridicule  to 
the  Catholics. 

Character.  This  name  is  g^ven  to 
certain  marks,  used  to  signify  ol^ects  or 
ideaa  The  written  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  a  language  of  figures,  every  object 
or  notion  being  expressed  in  it  by  a  par- 
ticular figure.  We,  also,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  and  precision,  use,  in  several  sci- 
ences, certain  signs:  for  instance — At" 
tronomieal  Signs:  Q  Sun;  3)  Moon; 
ffi  Eaith ;  gAlcrcuiy ;  9  Venus ;  ^  Mars ; 
5  Vesta;  5  Juno;  $  Pallas;  $  Ceres^ 
5  Jupiter;  rj  Saturn;  i^  HeracheL  The 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac:  Y  Aries; 
y  Taurus;  n  Gemini;  25  Cancer; 
g(,Leo ;  Tij^  Virgo ;  £i  Libra ;  rti  Scorpio ; 
f  Sagittarius ;  "VJ  Capricornus ;  sr  Aqua- 
rius; X  Pi8ces.--Jlfa(A«ffMrficcrf  andAnthr 
mettcal  SignSf  &c. :  Roman  ciphers :  1, 1 ; 
11,2;  III; 3;  IV, 4;  V,5;  VI,6;  VII,7; 
VIII,  8;  IX,  9;  X,10;  XX,  20;  L,50; 
C,  100;  CC,  200;  D  or  10,  500;  M  or 
CIO,  1000,  &c.  In  Algebra,  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  a,  6,  c,  commonly 
denote  given  magnitudes,  while  die  last 
letters,  x,  y^  z,  &c.,  stand  for  unknown 
magnitudes,  which  are  to  be  found.  Fur- 
diermore, + ( plus)  more,  —  (miniu)  less, 
signify  addition  and  subtraction;  X  de* 
notes  multiplication,  -^division,  =  equal- 
ity, V  TOOi{radix).  Also :  ^degree ; ' min- 
ute ;  "  second ;  '"  third ;  &c. — Chefnicai 
Signs:  Aair;  V«uth;  V^'^aterj  Afi^e; 
3)  silver;  Qgold;  9  copper;  (J  iron; 
h  lead ;  Jti?  tin ;  g  quicksilver ;  ©  nitre ; 
0  ealt ;  ^  sulphur ;  Q  tartar. — GeoTneiri- 
eal  and  Trigonometrical  Signs :  L  angle ; 
^  triangle ;  D  square ;  O  circle ;  03  simi- 
kurity ;  I  j  or  ^if  parallel ;  ^  equality  and 
similarity,  or  coincidence;  A  ]p>  B, 
A  greater  than  B, — Formerly  there  were 
more  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  sci- 
entific works  Uian  at  present.  In  Prussia,* 
the  use  of  si^s  in  medical  prescriptions 
has  been  abotished  on  account  of  the  dan-' 
ger  of  their  being  confounded. 

Character  Masks;  such  as  appean^ 
not  in  dominos,  but  in  the  usual  dress  or 
certain  ranks. 

Charade  ;  a  syllabic  enigma ;  that  is^  an 
enigma,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  name  or 
a  word,  that  is  proposed  for  discovery 
fix)m  an  eniffmaticai  description  of  its 
several  enrllables,  taken  separately,  as  so 
many  individual  words.  A  charade  may 
be  caUed  complete,  if  the  .different  enig- 
mas which  it  contains  are  brought  into  a 
proper  relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a 
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whole,  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  point. 
The  most  agreeable  manner  of  expressing 
Buch  conceits  is  in  verse.  Sometimes  cha- 
rades are  proposed  mider  the  form  of  little 
stories,  sonnets,  &c. 

Charcoal.  ^See  Ctarbon.)  To  the  in- 
formation contamed  in  the  article  Carbon, 
we  will  only  add  a  fact  lately  announced 
in  the  scientific  journals,  that,  in  Picardy, 
and  other  provinces  of  France,  where  turf 
IS  almost  exclusively  used  as  fuel,  the  in- 
habitants, by  means  of  a  cheap  apparatus, 
are  able  to  carbonize  it  so  as  to  render  it 
equal  to  the  best  charcoaL 

Chardin,  Jean,  son  of  a  Protestant 
jeweller  in  Paris,  and  a  jeweller  himself 
was  bom  in  1643w  Before  he  had  reached 
his  22d  year,  his  &ther  sent  him  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  buy  diamonds. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Surat,  Chardin 
lived  six  years  in  Ispahan,  where  he  was 
less  engaged  in  mercantile  business  than  in 
profound  studies  and  scientific  researches, 
makinff  use  of  his  connexions  at  court 
for  collecting  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  political  and  miUtaiy  state  of 
Persia.  He  collected  the  most  valuable 
materials  relating  to  antiquities  and  his- 
tory. In  1670,  he  returned  to  France. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  employment  on  account  of  hisrehgion, 
he  again  lefl  France  for  Persia,  in  1671, 
taking  with  him  a  considerable  quantity 
of  jewels,  &c.  He  spent  10  years  partly 
in  Persia  and  pardy  in  India.  In  1681, 
he  arrived  in  London,  where,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  Chardin  pub- 
lished tlie  first  volume  of  his  travels,  in 
London,  in  1686.  The  other  volumes  were 
about  to  follow,  when  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  kinff  of 
England  to  tlie  states-general  of  HoUand^ 
and  agent  of  the  English  East  Lidia  com- 
pany to  the  same.  His  new  duties  did 
not  distract  him  fix>m  his  favorite  employ- 
ment, so  that,  in  1711,  two  editions  of  his 
travels  appeared.  He  soon  ^ler  returned 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1713.  The 
exactness  and  truth  of  his  statements,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  been 
Confirmed  by  all  succeeding  travellers. 
The  best  edition  of  Chardiu's  travels  is 
tljat  by  Langles,  1811,  in  10  vols.  8vo., 
with  an  atlas  in  folio. 

Charente;  a  river  in  France,  rising 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne. 
It  foils  into  tlie  sea  about  8  miles  below 
Eochefort,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oleron, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  It 
gives  its  name  to  a  department  (See  i>e- 
pcaimenls*) 


Charenton  ;  a  maritet-town  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half  firom  Paris,  on 
the  road  to  Troyes  and  Lyons,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mame  with  the  Seine.  To 
its  simation,  Charenton,  which  is  a  very 
busy  and  populous  pkuce,  owes  its  nu-^ 
merous  mercantile  and  manu&ctuiing 
establishments.  The  bridge  across  the 
Alame  must  be  considered  as  the  key  to 
Paris  on  this  side ;  hence  the  memorable 
attacks  upon  it  both  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  in  those  with  foreign  ene- 
mies. In  865,  the  Normans  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  and  destroyed  it  In 
1814,  its  possession  was  warmly  con- 
tested. The  students  of  the  veterinaty 
school  at  Alfort,  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
solicited  fixmi  the  government  pennission 
to  defend  this  post  against  the  advancing 
troops  of  Wirteml)ei^  and  Austria.  It 
was  intrusted  to  them ;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  retire,  after  a  heroic  de- 
fence, before  superior  numbeiB.  At  Petit- 
Charenton  is  the  celebrated  hospital  for 
tiie  insane,  where  many  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals, of  both  sexes  (usuaUy  4 — 500),  are 
treated  with  great  care,  in  order  to  efi^t 
their  cure :  those  who  are  declared  incur- 
able are  sent  to  Bic^tre.  Here  died,  in 
1813,  Sade,  the  author  of  JusHnty  whom 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  tiiis  immoral  and 
dangerous  pubUcation,  had  ordered  to  be 
treated  as  insane. 

Charett£  de  ul  Coutrie.   (See  Venr 

Charo^  d'affaires.  (See  MimsUr, 
Foreign,) 

Charitt,  brothem  and  sistrnis  o£  (See 
Fr€UemiHe3J)  • 

Charko  w ;  capital  of  Slobodsk-Ukndne, 
in  Russia,  contaming  about  1500  houses, 
and  nearly  15,000  inhabitants.  It  car- 
ries on  considerable  conmieroe,  and  four 
neat  fairs  are  held  in  the  plaoe  every  year. 
In  1803,  the  high  school  at  Charkow  was 
erected  into  a  university,  and  several  {»t>- 
fessors  were  invited  thither  fifom  Germa- 
ny. The  emperor  granted  it  an  annual 
income  of  130,000  paper-rubles,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  donation  of  400,000 
rubles  was  offered  by  the  nobilior  of  the 
country  for  its  organization,  of  which 
sum,  however,  the  greater  part  was  yet 
unpaid  in  1809.  The  number  of  profes- 
sors is  38,  and  that  of  the  students  about 
300 ;  60  of  whom  are  supported  at  the 
emperor's  expense.  The  latter  are  boimd, 
after  leaving  the  univerRty,  to  teach,  for 
six  years,  in  the  schools  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  univennty,  and  are  fMretty  arbi- 
trarily sent,  br  the  univernty,  to  those 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
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Tlie  wrivcfsity  possesses  a  library,  and  a 
cabinet  for  the  natural  sciences.  Uharico w 
also  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  military 
academy,  &c.  A  philotechnic  society 
like-wise  holds  its  meetings  there. 

Chari^tan  (in  Itah'an,  ciarlaUmo);  a 
monntebank,  quack-doctor,  empiric ;  hence 
cveiy  one  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to 
knowledge  or  skill  ^liiich  be  does  not 
l^ioeBeaB.  The  word  is  probably  derived' 
Irom  the  Italian  ciarlare  (to  prate  J,  because 
the  chief  art  of  a  charlatan  consists  in 
lx)asting  and  idle  talk.  We  find  charla- 
tans in  all  sciences,  politics,  religion,  &c 
Of  the  latter,  Moliere  says: — 

Aossi  ne  vois-je  n'cn  qui  soit  plus  odieux 
Que  les  dehors  platrcs  d'un  zpie  specicux ; 
Que  ces  francs  charlatans,  que  ces  devots  de 
place,  d&c. 

How  inany  political  proclamations  r&- 
semble,  in  charlatanism,  the  boasting  pla- 
cards of  quacks,  or  the  advertisements  of 
new  ^sterns  for  teaching  lan^ages,  &c^ 
r^  a  few  hours !  (For  further  mformation, 
see  the  interesting  article  Charlatan  in  the 
Enndop^die  Modemey  and  for  instances 
of  charmtanism,  see  the  daily  papers.) 

Gh  AaLEMAONC  (Caroltu  Magnus,  Charles 
the  Great);  one  of  those  characters  whose 
achie\'ements  bear  the  impress  of  gigantic 
power,  by  whom  nations  have  been  formed 
and  destroyed,  and  who  have  exercised  an 
influence  which  has  been  felt  for  centu- 
riesy  and  comi)elled  succeeding  generations 
to  admire  their  greatness,  though  unable 
to  justify  all  their  actions.  Charlemagne, 
Idog  of  the  Franks,  and  subsequently  em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  bora  in  742,  in  the 
castle  of  Carlsberg,  on  the  lake  of  Wurm- 
see,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  Others  mention 
the  castle  of  Tngelheim,  near  Mentz/and 
others  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  as  the  place  of  his 
nalivit}^  His  &ther  yma  Pepin  the  Short, 
king  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Charles  Martel. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he 
was  crowned  king,  and,  according  to  the 
wish  which  Pepin  had  expressed,  divided 
France  with  his  younger  lirother  Carlo- 
man  ;  but  the  conditions  of  this  partition 
were  several  times  altered,  without  being 
ever  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
partiea.  Their  mutual  discontent  was 
fostered  principally  by  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  Desiderius  (the  father-in-law 
ofbotfa  princes),  because  Charlemagne  had 
repudiated  his  wife.  Desiderius  sought 
levenge  for  the  rejection  of  his  daughter, 
hf  exciting  and  encouraging  commotions 
in  Fiance,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
the  drcumstance  that  the  nobles  aspired 
to  independence.  The  people  of  Aquita- 
'  nia  were  the  fint  who  attempted  to  be- 


come independent.  Chariemagne  mair^h* 
ed  against  them  with  rather  a  smdl  army ; 
but  ne  relied  on  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Carloman,  to  whom  a  portion  of 
Aquitania  then  belonged.  Carloman  ap- 
peared, indeed,  in  the  field,  but,  in  the 
decisive  moment,  deserted  his  iMXJther, 
who  was  obliged  to  sustain,  alone,  an  un- 
equal conflict  His  great  courage  and 
conduct,  after  a  Ion  j  and  doubtful  contest, 
procured  him  tlie  victoiy,  in  770,  and  the 
msurgents  submitted.  In  this  camuaign, 
the  youthful  hero  displayed  such  distm- 
guished  militair  talents,  that  the  fear  of 
his  name  curbed  his  fiercest  vassals. 
This  contest  convinced  Charlemagne  of 
the  necessity  of  repressing  the  nobles,  and 
employing  them  thenceforward  in  impoN 
tant  enterprises,  in  order  to  divert  toeir 
attention  nom  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
empue.  Had  he  not,  therefore,  himself 
been  inclined  to  wars  of  conauest,  in 
which  his  talents  could  be  exhibited  in 
all  their  splendor,  he  would  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  them  by  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  empire.  At  Carlo- 
man's  death,  in  771,  and  after  the  flight 
of  his  wife  and  her  two  sons  to  her  father, 
in  Italy,  Charlemagne  made  himself  mas^ 
ter  of  tlie  whole  empire,  the  extent  of 
which  was  aheady  very  great,  as  it  em- 
braced, besides  France,  a  large  part  of 
Germany.  He  now  formed  the  plan  of 
conqtienng  the  Saxons,  for  which  his  zeal 
for  Christianity  and  its  diffusion  served 
him  as  a  tolerable  pretence.  The  Saxons, 
a  nation  of  German  heathens,  were  is^ 
possession  of  Holstein  and  Westphalia, 
between  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and, 
like  other  barbarians,  preferred  pillaging 
to  peaceful  occupations,  and  a  wandering 
to  a  settled  mode  of  life.  They  had  sev- 
eral leaders,  and  constituted  various  tribes, 
which  were  seldom  disposed  to  codperate. 
An  invasion  of  the  Saxons  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Franks  was  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  first  war  which  Charlemagne  began 
against  them  m  772.  The  other  wars 
were  produced  by  the  rebellions  of  this 
warlike  nation,  which,  overpowered,  but 
not  entirely  vanquished,  was  never  re- 
duced to  complete  submission  till  the 
peace  of  Seltz,  in  803,  after  it  had  em- 
braced Christianity.  A  part  of  the  Sax- 
ons Charlemagne  removed  to  Flanders 
and  Switzerland,  and  their  seats  were  oc- 
ciq)ied  by  the  Obotrites,  a  Vandal  tribe  in 
Mecklenburg.  The  famous  pillars  called 
IrminBauU  were  destroyed  by  Charle- 
magne, as  monuments  of  pagan  worship. 
Thus  for  32  years  did  the  Saxons  resist  a 
conqueror,  who,  at  times,  indulgent  to 
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imprudence,  often  eerere  to  cruelty,  strir- 
ing,  with  equal  eagerness,  to  convert  and 
to  subdue  them,  never  became  master  of 
their  country  till  he  had  d'ansformed  it 
almost  entirely  into  a  desert.  The  Sax- 
ons might  have  made  a  more  successful 
defence  against  the  power  and  genius  of 
Charlemagne,  had  they  not  been  distracted 
by  inteniu  dissensions.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  their  leaders  was  Wittikind, 
and,  next  to  him,  Alboin,  who  finally  em- 
braced Christianity  in  783.  To  explain 
the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Saxons, 
we  must  remember  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  armies  of  those  days  were  or- 
ganized produced  an  armistice  every  year 
(the  levy  of  troops  being  only  for  one 
campaign) ;  that  Charlemagne  was  obliged 
to  wage  wars  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Lombards,  the  Avars,  the  Saracens 
and  the  Danes ;  and  that  the  magnitude  of 
his  states  facilitated  the  rebellions  of  his 
vassals,  on  which  account  all  his  attention 
was  often  required  to  preserve  internal 
tranquillity,  and  maintain  his  own  author- 
ity. While  he  was  combating  the  Sax- 
ons on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  pope 
Adrian  implored  his  assistance  against 
Desiderius,  who  had  torn  fit)m  him  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  Pepin  the 
Short  had  presented  to  the  holy  see,  and 
who  was  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the 
nephews  of  Charlemagne,  that  Charle- 
magne himself  mi^ht  be  considered  a 
usurper,  and  his  subjects  be  induced  to  re- 
nounce their  allegiance.  The  danger  was 
urgent  Charlemagne  immediately  left 
Gennany,  and  marched  with  his  army  to 
Italy.  Desiderius  fled  to  Pavia,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  Lombards.  The 
city  finally  fell,  and  Desiderius,  with  tlie 
widow  and  sons  of  Carioman,  were  carried 
prisoners  to  France.  Desiderius  ended 
nis  life  in  a  monastery.  Respecting  the 
fate  of  the  others,  history  is  silent.  In 
774,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  with  the  iron  crown.  Although  the 
kingdom  of  Lombaniv  was  noW  extinct, 
the  provmces  of  which  it  consisted  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  former  laws  and 
constitutions,  it  being  a  general  maxim  of 
the  great  monarch  not  to  deprive  the 
conquered  nations  of  their  usages  and 
laws,  nor  to  govern  them  all  under  one 
form.  In  this  he  followed  the  dictates  of 
flound  policy,  which,  in  so  turbulent  times, 
led  him  to  beware  of  consoUdating  all  liis 
Tassals  into  a  political  body  with  equal 
rights,  which  might  render  a  general  com- 
binatiou  against  their  ruler  practicable. 
In  778,  he  repaired  to  Spain,  to  assist  a 
Moorish  prince.    He  conquered  Pampe- 


luna,  made  faimseif  nuuter  of  the  cour^ 
of  Barcelona,  and  spread  the  terror  of  h]9 
name  every  where.  But,  on  his  return, 
his  troops  were  surprised  in  the  valley  of 
Roncesvalles  by  the  Saracens,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  mountaineers  (the  Gascons), 
and  suffered  a  severe  defeat ;  remariiable 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Roland,  one 
of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  those 
times,  fell  in  the  batde.  (See  Ckhalry.) 
The  disaffection  of  the  trioes  of  Aquita- 
nia  induced  Charlemagne  to  give  them  a 
separate  ruler :  for  this  puipose  he  select- 
ed the  youngest  of  his  sons,  Louis  (caUed 
le  Ikbormaire).  The  Lombards  were  no 
less  turbulent,  and  the  Greeks  made  in* 
cessant  efforts  to  reconquer  Italy ;  and  the 
nobles,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  evinced 
httle  fidelity.  He  therefore  gave  them  his 
second  son,  Pepin,  for  a  monarch;  his 
eldest  son,  Charl^  remaining  constantly 
with  him,  and  assisting  him  in  his  mam- 
fold  undertakings,  m  780,  he  caused 
these  two  sons  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope 
in  Rome,  hoping,  by  this  means,  to  render 
the  royal  dignity  inviolable  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  Charlemagne  had  another 
son,  also  called  Pqnrij  who  was  the  oldest 
of  all  his  children,  being  the  son  of  his 
divorced  wife.  This  circumstance  prob- 
ably inspired  the  monarch  with  an  aver- 
sion to  Pepin,  and  prevented  him  firom 
admitting  him  to  participate  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Pepin,  thererore,  became  the 
instigator  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  fa- 
ther, and  finallv  died  in  a  monastery. 
After  returning  from  Spain,  Charlemagne 
was  again  obliged  to  take  the  field  agauist 
the  Saxons.  Exasperated  by  the  defeat  of 
his  generals  in  78^,  he  caused  4500  Sax- 
ons to  be  massacred  at  Verden — a  measure 
which  ui^ed  to  fury  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  The  year  790,  the  S22d  of  his 
reign,  was  tlie  only  one  which  he  passed 
wiuiout  taking  up  arms.  As  his  powxr 
increased,  he  meditated  more  senously 
tlie  acconiplishment  of  the  plan  of  his 
ancestor,  Charles  Martel,  to  restore  the 
Western  empire.  To  prevent  the  partition 
of  the  empue,  the  empress  Irene,  who 
then  reigned  at  Constantinople,  proposed 
to  Charlemagne  to  marry  their  children, 
by  which  means  the  world  would  a^ain 
have  been  imited  under  one  domiiuon. 
Her  proposition  was  accepted ;  but  Irene's 
ambition  carried  her  so  far,  that  she  de- 
throned her  own  son,  to  render  herself 
supreme,  and  offered  her  ovi'n  hand  to 
Charlemagne,  who  did  not  seem  averse  to 
this  singular  union,  which  would  have 
afforded  the  world  an  unparalleled  spec- 
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Mle,  htd  DOC  Irene  henelf  been  deposed. 
ta  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crown- 
ed emperor  of  the  West  by  pope  Leo  III ; 
and,  Jthoufffa  his  journey  to  Rome  had,  in 
all  probahifity,  no  other  object,  he  pro- 
fessed himBeuTniuch  surprised  at  this  cer- 
anooT.    On  Christmaa-day,  he  was  pro- 
cinimed  Ccesar  and  Augustus  ;  he  was 
masted  with  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient 
Roqian  emperors,  and  the  only  thing  for- 
emen was,  that  the  empire  could  not 
subsist  long  in  a  family  where  the  au- 
tboiitywas,  by  law,  divided  among  the 
cbiidreQ  of  the  deceased  monarch.    After 
OuHanagne  had  made  a  monk  of  one 
of  hisscms,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  in 
810,  whose  death  was  S)Uowed,  tlie  next 
Tor,  bv  that  of  Charles,  the  oldest    Thus, 
of  hk  ifgitimate  sons,  one  only  remained, 
LouiSjking  of  Aquitania,  whom  he  adopt- 
ed as  his  colleague  in  813,  as  his  age  and 
increasing  weaxness  gave  him  warning 
ihit  the  end  of  his  life  could  not  be  far 
dbaot    He  died  Jan.  28,  814,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age  and  the  47th  of  his  reign, 
with  anticipations  and  fears  that  his  em- 
pire would  not  long  witlistand  the  attacks 
of  fijreign  enemies ;  apprehensions  which 
the  eyent  confirmed.    lie  felt,  too  late, 
tint  the  same  Saxons,  part  of  whom  he 
bad  driven  from  their  seats,  would  one  day 
take  revenge  on  his  empire,  and  in  their 
min  bring  with  them  other  barljarians. 
Ciuirlemagne  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Cba- 
pelle,  his  favorite  and  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence.   He  was  deposited  in  a  vault, 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  thfone  of  gold, 
in  fiiU  imperial  costume.    On  his  head  he 
wore  the  crown;  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
chalice ;  at  his  side  was  the  sword ;  on  his 
kwa  lav  the  book  of  the  cVangelists ;  at 
hisleei  his  sceptre  and  shield.    The  sejv 
oichre  was  sealed,  and  over  it  was  erected 
a  kind  of  triumphal  arcli,  on  which  were 
the  words  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles, 
tbe  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  who  glo- 
riwwiy  enlarged,  and  for  47  years  happily 
pjverned,  the  empire    of  the    Franks." 
Cbariemagne  was  a  friend  of  learning; 
he  deaen'es  the  name  of  restorer  of  the 
Kiences  and  teacher  of  his  people.    He 
aftneted,  by  his  liberality,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  to  his  court;  among 
oJhere,  Alcuin,  from  England,  whom  he 
chose  for  his  own  instructer ;  Peter  of 
ftsa,  who  received  the  title  of  his  gramma- 
Mn;  and  Paul  Wamefried,  more  known 
Wider  the  name  of  Paul  Dictconus,  who 
gwc  the  emperor  instruction  in  Greek 
Mid  Laun  literature.    By  Alcuin's  advice, 
9!*tenagne  establish^  an  academy  in 
iu«  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  sittings 


of  which  he  attended,  with  all  the  scien- 
tific  and  literarv  men  of  his  court — Lei- 
drades,  Theoduiphus,  the  archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Mentz,  and  the  abbot  or  Cor- 
vey.  All  tlie  members  of  this  academv 
assumed  names  characteristic  of  their  tfu- 
ents  or  inclinations.  One  was  called  JDo- 
matasy  another  Horner^  another  Candidus ; 
Charlem^ie  himself  took  the  name  of 
David,  From  Italy  he  invited  teacheiB 
of  the  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
estabUshed  tliem  in  the  principal  cities  of 
his  empire.  Iiy  tlie  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries he  founded  schools  of  theology 
and  the  liberal  sciences.  He  strove  assid- 
uously to  culdvate  his  mind  by  inter- 
course with  scholars ;  and,  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  tliis  intercourse  remained  his 
favorite  recreation.  He  spoke  several 
hinguages  readily,  especially  the  Latin. 
He  was  less  successful  in  wiiting,  because 
he  had  not  applied  himself  to  it  till  he 
was  further  advanced  in  yearsi  In  the 
winter  he  read  much,  and  even  caused  a 
person  to  read  to  him  wliile  he  took  his 
meals.  He  endeavored  to  improve  the 
liturgy  and  church  music  He  was  de- 
sirous of  introducing  tlie  Roman  liturgy 
into  his  states ;  but  Uie  clergy,  who  clung 
to  the  ancient  usages,  offerra^  some  resist- 
ance. Several  churches,  however,  com- 
plied witli  tlie  wish  of  the  monarch,  and 
otliers  minded  tlie  Roman  and  Gallican 
litui^\  lie  attempted  to  introduce  uni- 
formity of  measures  and  weights,  but  waa 
unable  to  accomplish  liis  design.  Another 
great  i)lan  of  his  was  to  unite  the  Rhine 
with  tlie  Danube,  and,  consequently,  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Black  sea,  by  means  of 
a  canal.  The  whole  army  was  employed 
on  the  work  ;  but  its  accomplishment  was 
prevented  by  the  want  of  that  knowledge 
of  hydraulic  architecture  which  has  been 
since  acquired.  The  arts,  however,  imder 
his  imtronage,  produced  other  monuments 
of  his  fame.  The  city  of  Aix-la-Clmpelle 
received  its  name  firom  a  splendid  chapel, 
which  he  caused  to  be  built  of  the  most 
beautiful  Italian  marble.  The  doors  of 
this  temple  were  of  bronze,  and  its  dome 
bore  a  globe  of  massive  gold.  The  impe- 
rial palace  was  buih  in  the  highest  style 
of  splendor.  Charlemacne  also  erected 
baths,  in  which  more  than  100  persons 
could  swim  in  warm  water.  He  waa 
himself  very  fond  of  swinuning,  and  &e- 
quentlv  used  these  Inths,  with  all  the  no- 
bles or  his  court,  and  even  with  his  sol- 
diers. At  Seltz,  in  Alsace,  he  had  r  no 
less  splendid  palace.  To  Charlemagne 
France  is  indented  for  its  first  advances  m 
navigation.     He  built  the  light-house  at 
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Bonlogne,  and  constructed  several  ports. 
He  encouraged  agriculture,  and  made 
himself  immortal  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
lawi^  Thus  his  law  dk  vUlia  is  esteemed 
a  monument  of  his  views  on  rural  econo- 
my ;  and  Mcnzel,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans,  says  of  him,  ^  His  greatest  praise 
is,  that  he  prevented  the  total  decUne  of 
the  sciences  in  tbe  West,  and  supplied 
new  aliment  to  their  expiring  light ;  that 
he  copsidered  the  improvement  of  nations 
as  important  as  their  union  and  subjuga- 
tion. This  love  of  intell^tuai  improve- 
ment is  the  more  laudable  in  a  prince 
whose  youth  was  spent  in  military  exer- 
cises and  tlie  chase,  and  his  whole  after 
life  in  the  whirlpool  of  war ;  at  a  time,  too, 
before  the  charm  of  beautiful  models  had 
made  intellectual  occupation  an  enjoy- 
ment, but  when  literature  and  science, 
appearing  in  heavy  forms,  destitute  of 
erace,  deterred  rather  than  invited.  His 
fame  filled  even  the  East.  He  received 
ambassadors  from  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
oalem,  from  the  emperors  Nicephorus  and 
Michael  and  was  twice  complimented 
with  embassies  from  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
the  famous  calluh  of  Bagdad,  all  of  which 
he  received  with  a  splendor  unexampled 
even  in  the  East  He  convened  coun- 
cils and  parliaments,  published  capitula- 
ries, vnx)te  many  letters  (some  of  which 
are  still  extant),  a  graiimiar,  and  several 
Latin  poems.  His  empire  comprehended 
France,  most  of  Catalonia,  Navarre  and 
Arragon ;  the  Netherlands,  Germany  as  far 
as  the  Elbe,  Saale  and  Eyder,  Up|)er  and 
Middle  Italy,  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Sclavo- 
nia.  In  private  life,  Charlemagne  was 
exceedinglv  amiable ;  a  good  fatlier,  and 
generous  niend.  His  domestic  economy 
afforded  a  model  of  frugality ;  his  person,  a 
rare  example  of  simphcity  and  greatness. 
He  despised  extravagance  of  dress  in  men, 
though,  on  solemn  occasions,  he  appeared 
in  all  the  splendor  of  majesty.  Hjs  table 
was  very  frugal.  His  only  excess  was  his 
love  of  the  other  sex.  He  was  large  and 
strong ;  his  height,  according  to  Eginhard, 
equalled  seven  times  the  length  of  liis  foot 
His  head  was  round ;  his  eye  large  and 
lively ;  his  nose  of  more  than  common  size ; 
his  countenance  had  an  agreeable  expres- 
sion of  serenity.  His  gait  was  firm;  his 
bearing  manly.  He  enjoyed  constant 
health,  till  the  last  four  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  fevers,  and  be- 
gan to  limp.  In  summer,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  repose  for  two  hours  afler  dinner, 
for  which  purpose  he  used  to  undress; 
but  at  night  he  slept  uneasily.  He  wore 
tbe  dress  of  his  country ;  on  his  body,  a 


Hnen  shirt,  over  which  was  a  coat  with  a 
siUc  border,  and  long  breeches.  For  his 
outer  dress,  he  wore  a  cloak,  and  always  his 
sword,  the  hilt  and  belt  of  which  were  of 
^Id  and  silver.  He  possessed  a  natural, 
impressive  eloquence,  and,  in  his  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  there  was  something 
to  excite  respect,  united  vnth  gentleness 
and  kindness.    (See  I^ntvoardL) 

Charlemont  and  (jivet  ;  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ardennes,  with  3500  in- 
habitants. The  works  occuny  both  banks 
of  the  Mouse,  about  25  miles  above  Na- 
mur,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads,  on  a 
steep  mountain.  The  two  places  com- 
pletely command  the  river,  and  serve  as  a 
point  of  support  to  a  friendly  army,  ad- 
vancing alonff  the  Meuse,  and  as  a  serious 
obstruction  if  the  forces  belong  to  the  en- 
emy, obliging  them  to  leave  behind  a  corps 
of  obsenation,  at  least  double  the  numl)er 
of  that  which  composes  the  ganisoiL  The 
castle  and  small  town  of  Chariemont  were 
built  in  1555,  by  Charles  V.  Louis  XIV, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place 
by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  as  it  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  only  two  battahons,  en- 
larged it  by  fortifying  the  small  town  of 
Givet,  which  lies  at  Uie  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  by  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
Chariemont  At  present,  the  place  con- 
sists of  four  fortresses,  two  of  which, 
Chariemont  and  Great  Givet,  lie  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  other  two, 
Little  Givet  and  Mont  d'Haur,  upon  the 
right  Charhimont  rises  fix>m  a  narrow 
rock,  which  is  200  feet  high,  commands 
almost  every  direction,  descends  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  Meuse,  and  the  west 
side,  on  the  north,  is  very  steep,  and  de- 
scends with  a  gentle  slope  on  the  east 
Tliis  last  side,  tlie  only  one  on  which  an 
atUick  can  be  apprehended,  is  defended  by 
six  bastions,  a  nom  and  a  crown-work, 
and  several  detached  works.  Almost  all 
the  moats  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  well 

{provided  with  casemates.  Great  Givet 
las  four  bastions  and  three  ravelins  with 
dry  ditches.  Little  Givet  contains  four 
bastions,  and  full  ditches,  but  no  covered 
wav;  and  Mont  d'Haur,  a  hill  opposite 
to  Chariemont,  is  included  within  tbe  hues 
of  tlie  fortress  by  a  strong  crown- work, 
and  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  for- 
tified camp.  Tbe  fortress  Ib  calculated  for 
a  garrison  of  11,000  men,  but,  in  case  of 
necessity,  can  contain  25,000,  and  may  be 
defended  by  3 — 4000  men.  Though  the 
two  Givets  and  Mont  d'Haur  would  not 
offer  great  obstacles  to  an  attack,  yet  Char- 
iemont is  almost  impregnable.     It  has 
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lever  yet  been  seriously  attacked.    Tbe  itary  in  his  family.    Chilperic  IT,  king  of 

PHnianSi  indeed,  contemplated  assailing  the    Franks,   refusing   to    acknowledge 

'x  in  18l4  hut  abandoned  the  design,  al-  Charles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 

dioogh  the  GiiretB  and  Mont  d'Haur  had  the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire 

dready  capitulated.  R^  the  treaty  of  Paiis^  IV  in  his  pbce.    After  the  death  of  Clo- 

itiraB  occupied  by  a  Russian  garrison.  thaire,  he  restored  Chilperic,  and,  subse- 

Chablxrot,  or  Charles  sua  Sambre;  miently,  placed  Thlem  on  the  throne, 

a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Namiir,  on  snowing  now  absolute  was  the  control  of 

tbe  nocth  side  of  the  river  Sambre,  in  a  the  mayor,  and  that  the  royal  dignity  was  a 

phce  finrmeriy  called  Chamoy ;  20  miles  mere  phantom.    Charles  Martel  rendered 

£.N.E.Mons,  20  N.  £.  Maubeuge ;  lat  his  reign  famous  by   the  great  victory 

50P  '28^  N. ;  ten.  4°  3Sy  E. ;  population,  3744.  which  he  gained,  in  October,  732,  over  tlie 

It  his  manufactures  of  glass,  hardware  and  Saracens,  near  Tours,  from  which  he  ac- 

iroolen  stufis,  and  in  the  neighborhood  quired  the  name  of  J^ar^e/,  signifying  ^m- 

are  extensive  pitsof  turf  and  coal.    It  was  mer.    He  died  in  741.    His  son  Pepin  the 

taken  by  the  French,  imder  general  Va-  Short  governed  the  Franks  till  the  vear 

lence,  in  the  month  of  November,  1792,  752,  nominally  under  the  effeminate  king 

nith  4000  prisoners.    It  was  recovered  by  Childeric  HI;   but,   in  this  yeai-,  pope 

the  AufiUians,  in  the  month  of  June,  179^  Zachaiy  replied  to  a  question  put  to  hun 

wiien  the  French  were  twice  defeated ;  by  tlie  states  of  France,  that  he  ought  to 

once  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  again  be  king  who  had  the  royal  power ;  in  con- 

of  7000.    July  25, 1794,  it  a^ain  surren-  sequence  of  which  the  Franks  declared 

deied  to  the  French  at  discretion,  with  the  Pepin  king  at  Soissons,  in  752.    He  died 

guiison  of  3000  men  and  60  pieces  of  in  768,  highly  honored  by  his  subjects, 

cumon.  His  sons  were  Charlemagne  and  Uarlo- 

Charles  ;  the  name  of  many  important  man.    (See  Charlemagne,) 
pasonages,  whose  lives  are  here  given  or        Charles  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  of 

Kkmd  to,  in  tUe  following  order: —  page  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  was  bom  in 

Chalks  Martel, 73  1316,  and  educated  at  Paris.    His  father, 

Charies  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  .  73  John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia, 

Charles  V,  emperor  of  Germany,  celebrated  in  historv  for  his  chivalric  spirit^ 

and  king  of  Spain, 75  fell  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.    The  quarrels 

Chfiries  Vl,  emperor  of  Geimany,  .  78  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  with 

Charies  VII, 79  thekin^of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles, 

Charles  die  Bold, 82  the  choice  of  the  latter,  in  the  room  of  the 

Charies  VH  of  Fiance.  (See  lYaiict^  emperor,  excommunicated  by  Clement  VI, 

and  Joan  of  Arc,) 82  and  the  victory  which  Louis,  far  his  supe- 

Charies  IX,  King  of  France,    ....  82  rior  in  power  and  talents,  obtained  over  his 

Charies  X,  king  of  France, 82  rival,  we  have  not  room  to  relate.    Afler 

Charies  I,  king  of  England, 85  the  death  of  Louis,  Oct  21, 1347,  Charles 

Charies  II,  king  of  England,    ....  89  of  Luxemburg,  who  inherited  tlie  kingdom 

Charies  Edw.  StuarL  'See  JEdtoanL)  91  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  chosen  emperor 

Charles  XII,  king  of  Sweden,    ...  91  in  1346,  by  five  electors,  hoped  to  occupy 

CharlesXIII,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  94  the  imperial  throne  without  opposition. 

Charies  XTV,  king  of  Sweden,  ...  94  But  the  very  means  which  had  raised  him 

Charies  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy, .  .  98  to  the  throne  created  him  enemies.    The 

Charies  I,   king  of  Spain.     (See  princes  of  the  empire  regarded  him  as  a 

Ckades  V,  empercr  of  Germany »\  .  99  sen^ant  of  the  pope.    Ten  years  had  not 

Charies  IV,  lung  of  Spain, 99  yet  elapsed,  ranee  Germany,  at  the  diet  of 

Charies  Louis  of  Austria, 99  Kense,  had  adopted  the  most  energetic 

Charies  Augustus  of  Weimar,  (see  measures  against  the  claims  of  the  holy 

Wfmar\ 100  see.    The  election  of  Charles  IV  was  tlie 

For  the  sovereigns  of  this  name  not  enu-  first  infiringement  of  the  celebrated  consti* 

merated  here,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  his-  tution  of  1338.    In  consequence,  the  arch- 

tMyitf  the  countries  to  which  diey  belong,  bishop  of  Mentz,  whom  Clement  IV  had 

Cbaeles  Martel;  a  son  of  Pepin  He-  deposed,  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 

M  (mayor  of  the  palace  underlie  last  the  palatinate,  tlie  duke  of  Saxe  Lauen- 

^mp  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty).    His  burg,  who  arrogated  a  vote  in  the  election^ 

fctber  had  governed  under  the  w€«k  kings  assembled  at  Lahnstein,  declared  the 
>f  Fnace  with  so  much  justice,  and  so  choice  of  Charles  to  be  void,  and  elected 
much  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  people,  that  Edwaid  III  of  England,  brothei-in-law  of 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  office  hered-    the  last  emperor ;  but  this  monarch,  thi^ii 
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at  war  with  France,  ^lade  use  of  the  offer 
of  the  electors  so  far  only  as  to  steure  the 
neutrality  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  crown.     Equally 
fruitier  was  the  choice  of  Frederic  the 
Severe,  landgrave  of  Meissen ;  upon  which 
the  enemies  of  Charles  elected  the  virtuous 
and  heroic  count  G(inther  of  Scbwarz- 
burg,  whom  Charles,  as   some  writers, 
tiiough  without  sufficient  authority,  assert, 
put  out  of  his  way  by  poison.     Those 
who  surrounded  Giinther  in  his  last  mo- 
ments extorted  from  him  an  abdication,  for 
which  they  were  munificently  paid  by 
Charles,  who  was  as  liberal,  when  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition  was  concern- 
ed, as  he  was  unjust  and  rapacious  in  sat- 
isfying his  avarice.     Charles  now  used 
every  effort  to  appease  his  enemies.    He 
married  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of  the 
palatinate,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg Tyrol  as  a  fief,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor,  and  consecrated  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.    But  no  sooner  was  he  crown- 
ed, than  he  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
insignia,  and,  contrary  to  his  express  prom- 
ise, conveyed  them  to  Bohemia.    He  per- 
suaded his  father-in-law,  the  elector  of^the 
palatinate,  to  subject  a  great  portion  of  the 
npper  palatinate  to  the  feudal  court  of 
Bohemia.   This  tribunal,  which  he  regard- 
ed as  the  most  proper  instrument  for  the 
subjugation  of  Gennany,  was  enlarged  in 
Its  jurisdiction  more  and  more.    In  1354, 
the  emperor  went  to  Italy,  to  be  crowned 
by  the  po])e ;  but  this  favor  he  purchased 
on  terras  which  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt     He  engaged  to 
appear  without  any  armed  force.    Having 
been  consecrated  at  Milan  king  of  Italy, 
he  confirmed  the  Visconti  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  usurpations  of  whicii  he  had 
promised  to  deprive  them.    He  also  an- 
nulled ail  the  acts  of  his  grandfather,  Hen- 
ry VII,  affainst  Florence,  and,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Padua,  resigned  the  latter 
city,  with  Verona  and  Vicenza,  to  Venice. 
Traf&cking  thus  with  his  rights,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  by  a  delegate  of 
the  pope,  but  did  not  dare  to  remain  there 
a  single  day.    He  refused  the  request  of 
some  Romans,  to  claim  the  city,  as  belong- 
ing to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and, 
in  a  treaty,  renounced  all  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  tlie  States  of  the  Church,  Ferrara, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
even  took  an  oath  not  to  return  to  Italy 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope.    Despis- 
ed by  the  Guelphs,  detested  by  the  Ghi- 
bellines,  Charles  returned  to  Germanv, 
where  he  issued  the  celebrated  ffolden  bull, 
which,  till  recently,  continueu  a  fundap 


mental  law  of  the  German  empire.  {&em 
Bull.)    He  thus  acquired  some  claims  to 
the  public  sratitude ;  but  these  were  soon 
efSaiced  by  Uie  general  indignation,  excited 
by  the  proposal  made,  with  his  consult,  by 
the  papal  nuncio,  to  introduce  a  tax,  equal 
to  the  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  holy  see.    All  the  menx* 
bers  of  the  diet  opposed  it ;  and  CharieSy 
in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  princes  o€ 
the  empire,  announced  that  he  would  pro- 
pose to  the  assembly  a  reform  of  the  Ger* 
man  clergy.    The  pope,  enraged  at  this 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  exhorted  the 
electors  to  depose  him.    Charles  inmiedi- 
ately  relapsed  into  his  accustomed  submit- 
siveness,  and  not  only  abandoned  all  hi« 
reforms,  but  even  confirmed,  in  1359,  all 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  all  their  pre9* 
ent  and  fiiture  possessions,  and  made  them 
independent  of  the  secular  power.    Sudi 
vacillating  cop^uct  subjected  him  to  the 
contempt  of  both  parties,  of  which  he  re* 
ceived  a  proof  before  the  close  of  the  same 
diet,  which  was  held  at  Mentz.    Several 
princes  had,  by  degrees,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  territories,  formerly  nefe  of 
the  empire.    Charles  attempted  to  reunite 
them  with  the  empire ;  but  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  was  manifested  at  ^e  attempt, 
frustrated  this  plan  of  the  wfHik  emperor, 
who  indemnified  himself  by  selling  to  the 
kin^  of  Poland  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  had  be^i^  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
German  emperors,  oyer  some  of  his  prov- 
inces.    It  may  be  easily  supposed  that, 
under  such  an  emperor,  Gennany  did  not 
enjoy  internal  tranqiiiliity.    Bands  of  rob- 
bers plundered  the  country  in  all  quarters. 
The  emperor  marched  against  them  with- 
out JEUScomplistiing  any  thing,  and,  finally, 
left  the  princes  and  cities  to  protect  them- 
selves by  mutual  alliances,  as  well  as  they 
were  alne.    The  state  of  Italy  was  no  less 
melancholy.    Tuscany  was  suffering  the 
evils  of  anarchy ;  Lombardy  was  distract- 
ed by  civil  wars,  and  the  Visconti  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Milanese. 
The  emperor,  true  to  his  principle  of  sanc- 
tioning power  wherever  found,  appointed 
thesis  usurpere  his  vicars-general  m  Lom- 
bardy.    Imbqlden^    by  this,  Barnabas 
Visconti  threi^ned  to  subject  all  Italy  to 
bis  yoke.    Pope  Urban  V  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  Charles  to  concert  measures  of 
resistance  with  him,  hastened  fh)m  Avign- 
on to  Rome,  concluded  several  alliances, 
levied  troops,  and  waited  fyr  the  emperor, 
who  actually  impeared  with  a  considerabla 
^rce ;  so  that  Italv,  fi>r  a  short  time,  deem  • 
ed  itself  safe.    Charles  took  advantage  of 
the  pope's  situation  to  persuade  hmi  ta 
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crown  his  fourth  wiie,  Elizabeth  of  Ppm- 
enmia,  at  Rome,  and,  in  return,  entered 
bito  the  most  positive  engagements  with 
Uihan.  Notwithstanding  tms,  he  again 
ensaged  in  negotiations  with  the  ViscontL 
and  pold  them  a  formal  confirmation  of 
all  their  usurpations.  In  like  manner, 
during  his  residence  in  Italy,  he  sold  states 
ind  cities  to  the  highest  bidder,  or,  if  they 
themselves  offered  most,  made  them  inde* 
pendent  republics.  With  great  treasures, 
nut  despised  by  his  enemies,  and  hated  by 
his  allies,  he  returned  to  Germany.  Gre^- 
ory  XI,  having  given  his  consent  that  liis 
son  Wenceslaus  should  be  elected  king 
of  the  Romans,*  he  employed  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  to  purchase  tlie  votes  of  the 
electors,  who  were  irritated  at  the  conduct 
of  the  pope,  and  distributed  among  them, 
in  addition,  the  domains  of  the  empire  on 
the  Rhme,  and  several  free  imperial  cities. 
Thus  he  attained  his  object.  To  maintain 
&eir  rights  against  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  cities  in  Sua- 
bia  formed  the  (so  called)  Suabian  league^ 
which  Charles  opposed  in  vain.  To  tho 
pope  he  manifested  his  sratimde  by  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  The 
empire  was  nearly  ruined,  when  Charles 
died  at  Prague,  in  1378.  To  his  eldest 
son,  Wencedaus,  he  left  Bohemia  and  Si- 
lesia; to  the  second,  Sigismund,  the  elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg ;  and  to  the  third, 
Lttsatja.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Bohemia ; 
lor  the  founding  of  the  universities  of 
Prague  and  Vienna;  for  a  terrible  pex-secu- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  and  as  the  period  when 
the  sale  of  letteis  of  nobility  commenced 
in  Germany.  The  history  of  this  prince 
afibrds  a  fine  illustration  of  the  soundness 
of  the  theory  of  legitimacy,  many  of  his 
usurpations  having  become  a  part  of  the 
"divine  right"  of  succeeding  rulers. 

Charles  Y,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Spsdn  fin  the  latter  capacity,  he  is 
called  Charles  I\  the  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
arch-duke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spam,  was  bom  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24, 1500. 
PhiUp  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  Maiy,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  last  duke  of  Burgimdy.  Charles's 
Inith  gave  him  claims  to  the  fairest  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Ketheriands,  under  the  care  of  William  of 
Croy,  lord  of  Chiivrea  Charles  preferred 
nulhaiy  exercises  to  study.  Uhi^vres, 
'Without  diverting  him  fi'om  his  favorite 

*  TUt  was  the  title  given  to  the  person  elected 
^Qnogthe  lifetime  of  t^  emperor,  to  succeed  him 
•fiafcdcaih 


occupations,  taufht  him  history,  formed 
him  for  afSiirs  of  state,  and  implanted  in 
him  that  gravity  which  he  retained  through 
life.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his 
grandfather,  in  1516,  Charles  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Spain.  The  management  of 
this  kingdom  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrat- 
ed cardmal  Ximenes,  who,  by  his  genius, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  glorious  reign  or 
Chai'les  V.  In  1519,  Maximilian  likewise 
died,  and  Charles  was  now  elected  empe- 
ror. He  left  Spun  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  dignity,  for  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  Francis  I,  king  of  France.  His 
coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with  extraordinary  splendor.  The  elective 
capimlation  ( WxWcapTiuiah'on,  see  Capitu- 
lation), signed  by  his  ambassadors,  he  rat- 
ified without  hesitation.  The  chief  fea-  \ 
tures  of  it  were  the  reservations  made  by 
the  electors,  seeming  themselves  against 
foreign  influence.  Ihe  emperor  was  no< 
to  begin  any  war  without  their  consent ; 
no  language*  but  the  German  or  Latin  was 
to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the 
aftairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  rich  com- 
mercial confederacies  of  merchants,  whose 
wealth,  as  the  instrument  expressed  it,  had 
enabled  them  to  act  according  to  their  own 
will,  were  to  be  abolished  by  the  emperor, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of 
tlie  empire  The  association  aimed  at  was 
the  powerful  Hanseatic  league,  whose  in- 
fluence had  excited  the  electors'  jeal- 
ousy. The  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany  demanded  the  care  of  the  new 
emperor,  who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Lu- 
ther, who  appeared  at  this  diet,  with  a  scde 
conduct  from  Charles,  defended  his  cause 
with  energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor 
kept  alent ;  but,  after  Luther's  departure, 
a  severe  edict  appeared  against  him,  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  for  his 
advantage  to  show  himself  the  defender  of 
the  Roman  church.  The  claims  which 
Francis  I  had  advanced  to  the  empire,  and 
those  which  he  still  preferred  to  Italy,  the 
Netherlands  and  Navarre,  made  war  ap- 

Eear  inevitable.  Charles  prepared  for  it 
y  an  alliance  with  the  pope.  Hostilities 
broke  out  in  1521.  The  French,  victori- 
ous beyond  the  Pvrenees,  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  Nethenands.  A  congress  held 
at  Calais  only  increased  the  irritation,  and 
gave  Hennr  VlII,  kin^  of  England,  a  pre- 
text for  declaring  himself  for  Charles, 
whose  party  daily  acquired  strength.  A 
serious  insurrection  in  Spain  was  happily 
subdued.  The  defoat  of^  Bonnivet,  in  the 
Milanese,  and  the  accession  of  the  consta- 
ble of  Bourbon,  indemnified  Charles  V  for 
his  wnnX  of  success  in  Provence.   Franci* 
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wbo  was  besiegmg  Pavia,  was  defeated  by 
the  imperial  forces,  and  taken  prisoner,  in 
1525.  On  tills  occa^on,  Charles  feigned 
the  moderation  of  a  Christian  hero.  With- 
out improving- his  advantages,  he  remaine<l 
inactive  in  Spain.  But  he  thoi^ht  to  attain 
his  object  in  anotlier  way.  He  proposed 
to  Francis  I  such  hard  conditions,  that  this 
unfortunate  prince  swore  that  he  would 
die  in  captivity,  rather  than  accede'to  them. 
Meanwhile,  he  ^vas  carried  to  Spain,  and 
treated  witli  respect.  Charles,  however, 
did  not  \isit  him,  until  he  was  informed 
that  the  life  of  his  prisoner  was  in  danger. 
The  iuteniew  was  brief  Charl^promised 
his  captive  a  speedy  release.  The  treaty 
of  Madrid  vras  finally  concluded  in  Janu- 

/ary,  1526.  The  power  of  Charles  now 
became  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  most 
other  princes  of  Europe.  Pope  Clement 
VII  placed  himself  at  tne  head  of  a  league 
of  the  principal  states  of  Italy  ajpinst  tlie 
em^^ror ;  but  their  ill-duected  enorts  were 
productive  of  new  misfortunes.  Rome 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  troops  of  the 
constable,  sacked,  and  the  pope  himself 
made  prisoner.  Charles  V  puolicly  disa- 
vowed the  proceedings  of  me  constable, 
went  into  mourning  with  his  court,  and 
carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  order 
prayers  for  tlie  deliverance  of  the  pope. 
On  restoring  th^  holy  father  to  liberty,  ne 
demanded  a  ransom  of  400,000  crowns  of 
cold,  but  was  satisfied  with  a  ouarter  of 
mat  sum.  He  also  released,  for  2,000,000, 
the  French  princes,  who  had  been  ^ven 
to  him  as  hostages.  Henry  VIH  of  Eng- 
land now  allied  himself  with  the  French 
monarch  against  Charles,  who  accused 
Francis  of  having  broken  hia  word,  given 
on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman.  The  quar- 
rel brought  on  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  which 
did  not,  however,  take  place.  The  war 
was  terminated  in  1529,  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  of  which  the  conditions  were 
fiivorable  to  the  emperor.  Charles  soon 
after  left  Spain,  and  was  crowned  in  Bo- 
logna as  kmg  of  Lombardy  and  Roman 
emperor.  On  the  occasion  of  tliis  solem- 
nity, the  proud  Charles  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  same  pope  who  had  been  his  prisoner. 
In  1530,  ne  seemed  desirous,  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  to  reconcile  the  various  par- 
ties *  but,  not  succeeding,  he  issued  a  de- 
cree against  the  Protestants,  which  they 
met  by  the  Smalcaldic  leiu^ue.  He  also 
pablishedf  in  1532,  a  law  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. (See  Carolina.)  Notwithstanding 
his  undertakings  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
reliffion,  Charies  always  ^owed  himself 
moderate  towards  the  Protestants,  when- 
ever his  interest  left  room  for  toleratioiL 


Nor  did  tlte  Protestant  princes  he^tate  lo 
furnish  their  contingents,  when  he  was 
assembling  an  army  against  the  Turks. 
Having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat,  he 
undertook,  in  1535,  an  expedition  asainst 
Tunis,  reinstated  the  dey,  and  refeased 
20,000  Christian  slaves.  This  success 
added  to  his  character  somewhat  of  the 
chivalric,  which  gave  him  still  more  influ- 
ence in  Christendom,  and  promoted  his 
political  projects.  He  manifested  this  chiv- 
alrous spirit  still  more  in  a  speech,  which 
he  made  at  Rome,  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  when  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  Italy  against  France.  In  this  he  pro- 
posed a  duel,  in  which  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy on  the  one  part,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  on  the  other,  were  to  be  the  prize ; 
but,  on  the  following  day,  he  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  to  the  French 
ambassador,  that  it  was  suspected  that  his 
challenge  was  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
His  invasions  of  Provence  and  Picardy 
met  with  small  success.  A  truce  was 
concluded  in  1537,  and,  in  1538,  prolong- 
ed for  10  years.  The  two  monarchs  had 
an  interview,  in  which  they  spoke  only  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Soon  alter, 
Charles,  who  was  in  Spain,  where  he  had 
annihilated  the  old  constitution  of  the 
cortes,  v^ahed  to  pass  through  France  to 
the  Netherlands.  He  spent  six  days  with 
Francis  I  in  Paris,  where  the  two  princes 
appeared  together  in  all  public  places  like 
brothers.  Courtiers  were  not -^wanting, 
who  advised  the  king  of  France  to  detain 
his  gue^  until  he  hiui  annulled  the  treaty 
of  Aladrid ;  but  Francis  was  satisfied  with 
promises,  which  Charles  very  soon  ibrgot. 
Having  queUed  the  disturlmnces  in  the 
Netherlands,  Charles  resolved,  in  1541,  to 
crown  his  reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
Algiers.  Against  Doris's  advice,  he  em- 
barked in  the  stormy  season,  and  lost  a 
part  of  his  fleet  and  army,  without  gaining 
any  advantage.  After  his  return,  his  re- 
fusal to  invest  the  king  of  France  with  tlie 
territory  of  Milan  involved  him  in  a  new 
war,  in  which  the  king  of  England  em- 
braced his  part.  The  army  of  Charles 
was  defeated  at  Cerisola;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
Champagne.  Tne  disturbances  caused  in 
Gennany  by  the  reformation  induced  the 
emi)eror  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Crespy, 
in  1545.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and,  towards 
the  Protestants,  he  employed  alternately 
threats  and  promises.  After  some  aho^vr 
of  negotiation,  the  Protestant  princes  raised 
the  standard  of  war.  The  emperor  de- 
dared,  in  1546)  the  heads  of  the  league 
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o&der  the  ban  of  tbe  empire,  excited  diyis* 
kms  amoDg  the  confederates,  collected  an 
vmy  in  haste,  and  obtained  several  advan- 
tages over  his  enemies.  John  Frederic, 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  tbe  battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  1547.  Charles 
leceived  him  sternly,  and  gave  him  over 
to  a  conrt-martial,  consisting  of  Italians 
aixl  Spaniards,  under  the  presidency  of 
Alva,  which  condemned  him  to  death. 
Tlie  elector  saved  his  life  only  by  renounc- 
ifigliis  electorate  and  his  hereditary  es- 
tates; bot  he  remained  a  prisoner.  Mean- 
viiOe,  the  emperor  appeared  somewhat 
more  moderately  inclined  towards  the 
Tanqaiahed  party.  On  coming  to  Witten- 
berg, he  expressed  surprise  that  the  exer- 
cUe  of  the  Lutheran  worship  had  been 
(tijcontinued.  He  visited  the  grave  of 
Lather,  and  said,  ^^I  do  not  war  with  the 
dead :  let  him  rest  in  peace :  he  is  already 
before  his  Judge."  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  one  of  the  heaos  of  the 
Protestants,  was  compelled  to  sue  for  mer- 
cj:  notwithstanding  his  promise,  Charles 
^rived  him  of  his  freedom.  After  hav- 
ing dissolved  the  league  of  Smalcalden, 
the  emperor  again  occupied  himself  with 
tbe  plan  of  uniting  all  religious  parties, 
ttid,  for  this  purpose,  issued  the  Interim 
(q.T.)« so  called,  which  was  as  fruitless  as 
this  measures  proposed  by  him  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg.  Neither  was  he  successful 
m  securing  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son. 
Discord  still  agitated  public  sentiment,  and 
anew  war  broke  out  against  him.  Mau- 
lice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  invested 
with  the  electoral  dignity,  formed  a  league, 
vhich  WM  joined  by  Henry  II,  king  of 
Fnnee,  the  succesaor  of  Francis.  The 
pre|Antionf  had  been  made  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  Charles  was  at  In^pruck, 
npeiinteDding  the  delibenitiona  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  mediuting  great 
plaos  against  France  and  Turkey.  He 
was  expecting  the  aid  of  Maurice,  when 
ibif  prince  threw  off  the  mask,  appeared 
nddenly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in- 
tided  the  Tyrvl  m  1552,  while  Henry  II 
altered  Lorraine.  Charles  was  near  being 
wiprised  in  Inspruck,  in  the  middle 
of  a  stormy  night.  Tormented  by  the 
gwrt,  he  escaped  alone,  in  a  litter,  by  diffi- 
cult roads.  Maurice  abandoned  the  impe- 
iW  caade  to  plunder,  the*  council  of  Trent 
*wdifl8ohred,and  the  Protestants  dictated 
t|»  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Possau,  in 
}53l  Charles  was  not  more  successAil 
mUrraine.  He  was  unable  to  recover 
Metz,defcnded  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  In 
It?!y,  he  lost  Sienna,  by  a  revolt  He 
^iMpcw  to  BniSBels,  where,  hard  pressed 


by  his  enemies,  and  suffering  flom  the 
^out,  he  became  gloomy  and  dejected,  and. 
ior  seveml  months,  concealed  himself  from 
the  sight  of  every  one,  so  that  the  report 
of  his  death  was  spread  through  £uro[)e. 
His  last  exertions  were  directed  against 
France,  which  constantly  repelled  his  as- 
saults. The  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555, 
confinned  the  treaty  of  Paasau,  and  gave 
the  Protestants  equal  rights  with  the  Cath- 
olics. Charles  saw  all  his  plans  frustrated, 
and  the  number  of  his  enemies  increasing. 
He  resolved  to  transfer  Iiis  hereditary 
states  to  his  son  Philip.  Having  convened 
the  estates  of  tlie  Low  Countries  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  1555,  he  explained  to  them  the 
rea^sons  of  his  resolution,  asserted  tiiat  he 
had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  his  subjects,  but  that  his 
strength  was  inadequate  to  further  exer- 
tion, and  that  he  should  devote  to  God  tiie 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  then  turned  to 
Philip,  who  had  tlirown  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  kissed  tlie  hand  of  his  fatlicr; 
reminded  him  of  his  duties,  and  made  liim 
swear  to  labor  incessmitly  ibr  the  good  of 
the  people.  He  then  gave  him  his  bless- 
ujg,  embraced  him,  and  sunk  back  ex- 
hausted on  his  chair.  At  that  time,  Charles 
conferred  on  Philip  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
Netherlands  alone.  Jan.  15, 15.56,  ho  con- 
ferred upon  hhn,  in  Ukc  maiujcr,  the  Span- 
ish throne,  reserving  for  himself  merely  a 
|iension  of  100,000  ducats.  The  remain- 
mg  time  that  he  spent  in  the  Netherlands 
he  employed  in  reconciling  his  son  with 
France,  and  eflected  the  conclusion  of  a 
truce.  Having  mode  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  induce  his  broilier  Ferdinand  to 
transfer  the  imperial  crown  to  tlie  head  of 
his  sou,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Ger- 
many, to  announce  to  the  electors  his  al>- 
dication ;  after  which  he  embarked  at  Zea- 
land, and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Biscay. 
It  is  said  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  earth 
on  landing,  kissed  it,  and  exclaimed,  ^'Na- 
ked I  left  the  womb  of  my  motlier,  and 
naked  I  return  to  thee,  thou  common 
mother  of  mankind."  He  had  selected  for 
his  residence  the  monastery  of  Sl  Justus, 
near  Placensia,  in  £stremadura,  and  here 
he  exchanged  sovereignty,  dominion  and 
pomp  for  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter. His  amusements  were  confined  to 
short  rides,  to  tlie  cultivation  of  a  garden, 
and  to  mechanical  lalx>rs.  It  is  said  that 
he  made  wooden  clocks,  and,  beincr  imable 
to  make  two  clocks  go  exactly  alike,  was 
reminded  of  rfie  folly  of  his  eftbrts  to  bring 
a  number  of  men  to  tlie  same  senti^nents. 
He  attended  religious  services  twice  every 
day,  read  books  of  devotion,  and,  by  de- 
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grees,  fell  into  such  dejection,  that  his  fitc- 
uhies  seeme^l  to  suffer  from  it  He  re- 
nounced the  most  innocent  pleasures,  and 
observed  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life  in 
all  their  rigor.  In  order  to  perform  an 
extraordinary  act  of  piety,  he  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies.  Wrapped 
in  a  shroud,  and  surrounded  by  his  reti- 
nue, he  laid  himself  in  a  coffin,  which  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
funeral  service  was  performed,  and  the 
monarch  mingled  his  voice  with  tliose  of 
the  clergy,  who  prayed  for  him.  After  the 
last  sprinkling,  all  withdrew,  and  the  doora 
were  closed.  He  remained  some  time  in 
the  coffin,  then  rose,  threw  himself  before 
the  altar,  and  returned  to  his  cell,  where 
he  spent  the  night  in  deep  meditation. 
This  ceremony  hastened  his  death.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
at  tiie  age  of  59  years,  Sept.  21, 1558.— 
Charles  had  a  noble  air,  and  refined  man- 
ners. He  spoke  litUe,  and  smiled  seldom. 
FuTii  of  purpose ;  slow  to  decide ;  prompt 
to  execute ;  equally  rich  in  resources,  and 
sagacious  in  the  choice  of  them ;  gifted 
with  a  cool  judgment,  and  always  master 
of  himself,  he  steadily  pursued  his  pur- 
poses, and  easily  triumphed  over  ol)stacles. 
Cut;umstances  developed  his  genius,  and 
made  him  greaL  Although  lus  want  of 
faith  was  notorious,  he  imposed,  by  the 
semblance  of  magnanimity  and  sincerity, 
even  on  those  who  had  already  experienc- 
ed his  perfidy.  An  acute  judge  of  men, 
he  knew  how  to  use  them  for  his  purposes. 
It  is  improbable  that  it  was  liis  intention  to 
establish  a  imiversal  monarchy.  In  mis- 
fortune he  appears  greater  tiian  in  pros- 
perity. He  protected  and  encouraged  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  is  said  to  have  pick- 
ed up  a  brush,  which  had  fallen  fit)m  the 
hana  of  Titian,  with  the  words,  "Titian  is 
wortiiy  of  being  8er\'ed  by  an  emperor." 
By  his  wife  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Kman- 
uel,  king  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son, 
afterwaras  Philip  II,  and  two  daughters. 
He  had,  also,  several  natural  chil(hen. — 
Charles  V  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  history.  He  exhibited  no 
talents  in  his  youth,  and,  in  after  life,  when 
his  annies  in  Italy  were  winning  battle 
after  battie,  he  remained  quietiy  in  Spain, 
apparently  not  much  interested  in  tnese 
victories ;  but,  even  in  his  early  youth,  his 
motto  was,  not  yet  (nondum),  U  was  not 
tiS  his  30th  year,  that  he  sliowed  himself 
active  and  mdependent;  but,  ftom  this 
time  to  his  abdication,  he  was,  throughout, 
a  monarch.  No  minister  had  a  marked 
influence  over  him.  He  was  indefatigable 
iu  businesB,  weighing  the  reasons  on  both 


sides  of  eveiy  case  with  great  minuteness; 
very  slow  in  deciding ;  unchangeable  of 
purpose ;  so  that  he  once  said  to  a  courtier, 
who  praised  him  for  his  perseverance  and 
firmness,  that  he  sometimes  insisted  U]K>n 
things  not  right    Granvella  was  the  only 

Serson  who  possessed  his  entire  conn- 
ence.  (See  GranveUa.)  Wherever  he  was, 
he  imitated  the  customs  of  the  countiy, 
and  won  the  fiivor  of  every  people  except 
tiie  Germans.  Among  them  he  was  not 
liked,  owing  to  his  want  of  the  ftrankness 
which  they  expected  m  their  emperor. 
Charles  was  slow  in  punishiii^,  as  well  as 
in  rewarding ;  but,  wnen  he  md  punish,  it 
was  with  severity ;  when  he  rewarded,  it 
was  with  munificence.  Ifis  health  early 
declined.  In  his  40th  year,  he  feh  him- 
self weak.  His  sufferings  fit>m  the  gout 
were  extreme :  he  could  not  even  open  a 
letter  without  pain.  After  his  mother's 
death,  he  thougnt  sometimes  that  he  heaid 
her  voice,  callmg  to  him  to  follow  her.  It 
is  said  that,  when  aiming  for  battle,  he 
trembled;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, was  as  cool  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  an  emperor  to  be  killed.  We 
know  of  no  work,  in  which  the  character 
of  Charles  has  been  delineated  with  mora 
truth  than  in  the  valuable  production  of 
Mr.  Ranke,  professor  in  the  universitv  of 
Berlin, — ^The  Princes  and  Nations  of  the 
South  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  Centuries  (Hftobui^,  1837). 
Among  the  numerous  sources  of  the 
history  of  Charles  V,  we  would  tnentioii 
Hormayr's  .^tu  durckaia  wngedruclOen  Pet- 
pUreUj  in  his  Archil),  fur  ueogr.  Htslorie^ 
&C.  (Jahrg.  1810>  The  work  of  Robert- 
ton  is  too  well  known  to  need  recommen- 
dation. 

Charles  ^^[,  the  second  son  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  I,  was  bom  Oct  1, 1685. 
His  &ther  destined  him  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburff,  Charles  IL  disregarding  the 
house  of  Austria,  wnose  right  to  the 
Spanish  throne  was  undoubted,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  by  descent,  hac^ 
by  his  will,  made  Philip,  duke  of  Ajijou, 
second  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  heir  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  II,  Nov.  1, 1700,  Philip 
had  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  king-* 
dom.  England  and  Holland  united  against 
him,  and  mis  alliance  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Grerman  empire,  Portugal  and  Savoy 
Charles  was  prockumed  king  of  Spain,  at 
Vienna,  in  1703,  and  proc^ded,  by  way 
of  Holland,  to  England,  fix)m  whence,  in 
January,  1704,  he  set  sail,  with  12,0OC 
men,  for  Spain,  which  was  almost  wholly 
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wcimied  b^  die  French,  and  landed  in 
CataloiiiB.    He  succeeded  in  making  him- 
adf  master  of  Barcelona ;  but  he  waa 
aooti  beaieced  there  by  his  rival  Philip  V. 
The  French  had  already  taken  Mont  Jouy, 
pependons  were  malung  for  an  assauh 
on  the  city,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Charles 
eooid  not  escape  being  captured.    Never- 
tbelesB^at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  hardly 
200O  men,  he  made  tl^  most  obstinate 
leautancey  till  the  long-expected  English 
fleet  tspp&aicd,  which^put  to  flight  the  12 
Freaeb  ships  that  blockaded  the  harbor, 
and  laiided  a  body  of  troops,  which  com- 
peiJed  the  French  speedily  to  raise  the 
aege.     This  event  was  followed  bv  al- 
leraaae  leverees  and  successes.     TSidce 
Owries  reached  Madrid,  and  twice  was 
hedriveo  from  the  ciQr.    The  first  time, 
in  1706,  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
dainoed  king,  in  the  capital,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IIL    He  had  been  a  sec- 
ond tirae  compelled  to  flee  to  the  \valls 
of  Bareekma,  when  he  was  informed  of 
ibe  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.    Ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Leopold,  this  event 
etsA  the  double  crown  of  Charles  V  on 
bead ;  to  his  claims  on  Spain,  it  added 
tbe  more  certain  possession  of  the  Aus- 
trian  dominions.     Bat   the  allies  were 
avene  to  seeing  so  much  power  united  in 
the  same  hands.    Charles  repaired  to  Ger- 
wmaj  by  way  of  Italy,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
feazned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion,  he 
had  also  been  elected  emperor.    His  cor- 
onatioQ  took  place  at  Frankfort,  in  De- 
cember, 1711,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
he  received,  at  Presburg,  the  crown  of 
Hmigary.    At  the  same  time,  he  still  re- 
tained die  empty  title  of  king  of  Spain. 
He  now  prosecuted,  imder  the  conduct  of 
Eugene,  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
wliich  his  brother  had  carried  on  with  so 
moeh  fluocesB  in  the  Netherlands;  but 
Hariboiough'd  disgrace,  and  the  retreat  of 
tbe  £ngii&  army,  having  resulted  in  a 
defeat  at  Denain,  tbe  allies  concluded  a 
peace  with  France  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  in 
^lila  of  all  the  efibrts  of  the  emperor  to 
preveot  it.    He  was  obliged,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  sign  the  treat^  of  Rastadt 
This  treaty  secured  him  in  the  possession 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia  and  the  Neth- 
erknds.    Soon  id%er,  in  June,  1715,  the 
Turks  declared  war  afiainst  Venice.   The 
emperor  imdertook  me  defence  of  this 
tepuhhc    His  bra^  amdes,  led  by  Eu- 
gene, achieved  decisive  victories  at  reter- 
wardein  and  Belgrade.    But,  as  tbe  Span- 
iBidi  menaced  fialy,  Charies  conchided, 
in  1718,  the  peace  of  Passarowicz,  by 
wideli  he  obtained  Belgrade,  the  north  of 


Servia,  and  Temeswar.  Cardinal  Albe- 
roifl,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid,  involved  Austria,  by  his  schemes, 
in  a  new  war.  But  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance, concluded  at  London  in  1718,  ter'> 
minated  the  war  with  the  removal  of  this 
minister,  in  1720.  To  secure  his  domin- 
ions to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  in 
default  of  male  heirs,  Charles  strove  to 
induce  the  various  powers  to  guaranty 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  settled  the 
succession  in  her  favor.  He  succeeded, 
bv  degrees,  in  gainiug  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  European  powers.  The  emperoL 
availed  himself  of  a  short  period  of  peace 
to  establish  various  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce.  He  visited,  in  per- 
son, the  coasts  of  Istria,  where  he  caused 
roads  and  harbors  to  be  constructed,  and 
vessels  to  be  buik.  His  plans  respecinff 
the  Indian  trade  in  the  Netherlands  haa 
not  the  same  success,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pretenMons 
of  the  maritime  powers.  The  reign  of 
this  prince,  by  nature  a  lover  of  peace, 
was  marked  with  perpetual  agitations. 
The  succession  to  the  Polish  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  in  1733,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe.  Charles, 
with  Russia,  supported  the  son  of  this 
prince;  but  France  and  Spain  declared 
themselves  for  Stanislaus  Leczinsky. 
From  this  arose  a  bloody  w^ar,  which 
terminated,  in  1735,  in  the  loss  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Austria  received  Tuscany  in  exchange  for 
Lorraine,  and  obtained  Parma.  lurdly 
had  Charles  finished  this  war,  when  his 
alliance  with  Russia  involved  him  anew 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  In  1737,  his 
troops,  under  field-marshal  Seckendor^ 
invaided  Servia,  without  any  declaration 
of  war,  and  occupied  Nissa.  But  the 
Turks  renewed  their  attacks  with  a  con- 
tinually augmented  force,  and  obDsed  the 
emperor,  after  three  unsuccessful  cam- 
paiens,  to  cede  to  them,  by  the  peace  of 
Belgrade,  in  1739,  Walachia,  and  the 
Austrian  part  of  Servia,  with  Belgrade. 
Charies  cDed  Oct.  20,  1740,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  distracted  finances,  and  waS 
about  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  by  causing  the  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  his  son-in-law,  to  be  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans. 

CharlE)  VII  (properly  ChmUs  JSht7i)y 
king  of  the  Romans,  bom  at  Brussels,  in 
the  year  1697,  was  the  son  of  Maximilian 
Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His 
youtiii  was  spent  at  the  imperial  court)  and. 
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in  the  war  against  the  Tiiiics,  he  com- 
imanded  the  army  of  auxiliaries  sent  by 
his  fiither.  In  17^  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  I,  having  previously 
renounced  all  rights  which  this  marriage 
might  give  him  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Austria.  In  1726,  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
one  of  the  princes  who  protested  against 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  guarantied,  in 
1732,  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and,  in  con- 
sequence,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Saxony.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI  (q.  v.),  in  1740,  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge Maria  Theresa  as  his  heiress,  found- 
ing his  own  claims  to  the  succession  on  a 
tt«tament  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  France,  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  In  1741,  he  was  recog- 
nised, at  Lintz,  as  arch-duke  of  Austria. 
The  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  car- 
dinal Fleury,  who  wished  not  to  dismem- 
ber the  Austrian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  artilleiy  and  ammimition,  pre- 
veuted  him  fix>m  getting  possession  of 
Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took 
Prague,  where  he  was  crowned  and  pro- 
claimed king  of  Bohemia.  In  1742,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  he  made  a  solemn  entry  into 
Frankfort,  and  was  crowned  by  his 
brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  But  for- 
tune soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria.  It 
was  necessary  to  abandon  Bohemia. 
Charles  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  convoked 
a  diet,  when  an  attack  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  on  Maria  Theresa  dlowed  him  to 
return  to  MCinich  in  1744,  in  which  city 
he  died  in  January,  1745,  exhausted  by 
grief  and  disease.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Uie  electorate  by  his  son  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph, in  tlie  imperial  dignity  by  Francis  I, 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
son  of  Philip  the  Go<)d  and  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  bom  at  Dijon,  Nov.  10, 1433,  at 
first  bore  the  name  of  count  of  CharolmSj 
under  which  he  distinguishea  himself  in 
the  batdes  of  Rtipebnonde,  in  1452,  and 
of  Moibeque,  in  1453.  He  was  of  a  vio- 
lent, impetuous  disposition,  sometimes 
breaking  out  into  fuiy ;  and  early  displaycnl 
that  unhappy  ambition,  which  was  the 
source  of  his  errors  and  misfortunes.  His 
dislike  of  the  lords  of  the  house  of  Croy, 
the  favorites  of  his  father,  was  insur- 
rooimtable;  and,  being  unable  to  procure 
thdbr  disgrace,  he  withdrew  from  the 
court,  and  went  to  Holland.  He  was 
again  reconciled,  however,  with  his  fiuher. 


whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  hatred  oT 
Louis  XI,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  par^  then  forming  against  that 
monarch.  Having  passed  through  Flan- 
ders and  Artois,  he  crossed  the  Somme  at 
the  bead  of  26,000  men,  and  appeared 
before  Paris.  The  king  sent  the  otshop 
of  the  cify,  Alain  Chartier,  to  reproach 
him  for  waging  war  against  his  sovereign. 
But  the  heir  of  Burgundy  answered, 
'« Tell  yoiir  master,  that  against  a  prince 
who  makes  use  of  tiie  dagger  and  poisoA, 
there  are  always  sufHcient  grounds  of 
war,  and  that,  in  marching  against  him, 
one  is  very  sure  of  finding,  on  the  way, 
companions  enough.  Moreover,  I  have 
taken  up  arms  solely  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  people,  nobility  and  princes :  these 
are  my  accomplices !"  Louis  met  him  at 
Montlheri.  Charles  broke  through  one 
wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  allowed  him- 
■elf  to  be  carrwd  on  too  far  in  purniit  of 
the  fugitives.  Surrounded  by  fifteen  gena 
tTarmes,  who  had  already  killed  hie  roe** 
ter  of  the  horae,  he  received  a  wound,  but 
lefueed  to  eurrender;  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  thus  gave  his  soldiers  time 
to  come  to  his  release.  From  this  time, 
Charles  conceived  so  high  an  opinicm  of 
his  talents  for  war,  that  the  greatest  re- 
verses could  not  cure  him  of  it.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1467,  and  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  a  vnur  with  the  citizens 
of  Liege,  whom  he  conouered  and  treated 
with  extreme  severity.  Before  this  under- 
taking, he  had  been  obliged  to  restore  to 
the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  privileges  which 
had  been  mken  from  them  by  Philip  the 
Good.  He  now  revoked  his  forced  con- 
cessions, caused  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
recdon  to  be  executed,  and  imposed  a 
large  fine  on  the  city.  In  1468,  ne  mar- 
ried Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  resolved  immediateiy  to 
renew  the  civil  war  in  France ;  but  Louis 
disarmed  him  by  givins  him  120,000 
crovms  of  gold.  Oct  3  of  the  same  year, 
the  monarch  and  the  duke  had  a  meeting 
at  Peronne,  in  order  to  adjust  then:  difier- 
ences.  Th^?e  the  duke  learned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  liege,  instigated  by  the 
king,  had  rebelled  anew,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Tongres.  Charles  was 
enraged.  In  vain  did  Louis  on  oath  pro- 
test his  innocence ;  he  was  imprisoned 
and  strictly  guarded.  Afler  hesitating 
long  between  the  most  violent  measuies, 
the  duke  finally  compelled  the  king  to 
sign  a  treaty,  the  most  disgracefiil  condi- 
tion of  which  was,  that  he  should  march 
vrith  Charles  a^inst  the  city  of  Liege, 
which  he  had  lumself  excited  against  the 
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ClmkB  enctanaff^d  before  Liege, 
in  conxpdoj  with  the  king:  the  city  was 
tnkeo  by  stonn,  and  abandoned  to  the  fluy 
of  the  soldiers.  8uch  success  rendered 
the  mind  of  the  duke  utterly  obdurate, 
and  added  the  last  traits  of  that  inflexible, 
sanguinary  character,  which  made  him 
the  scourae  of  his  neifribbors,  and  led  to 
his  own  destruction.  Edward  IV  con- 
feired  on  him,  in  1470,  the  order  of  the 
guter.  Shortly  after,  he  received,  in 
FlandeiB,  Edward  himself  who  came  to 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  duke.  Charles 
£BTe  him  money  and  ships  to  return  to 
En^and.  About  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  the  war  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  renewed ; 
and  never  did  Charles  show  himself  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  the  Bdd,  or 
Rathj  tfean  in  tbis  war.  Forced  to  sue 
for  a  truce,  he  nevertheless  soon  took  up 
arms  anew,  accused  the  king,  publicly,  of 
macic  and  poiscxiing,  and,  at  the  head  of 
24,000  men,  crossed  the  Somme.  He 
look  the  ci^  of  Nesle  by  storm,  caused 
file  to  be  set  to  it,  and,  as  he  saw  it  burn- 
ing, said,  with  boibarous  coolness,  ^  Such 
are  the  firuits  of  the  tree  of  vrar."  An 
enemy  to  tranquilhty,  insensible  to  pleas- 
ure, kmsg  nothing  but  destruction  and 
bloodBhed,  and,  notwithstanding  bis  piide, 
master  of  the  art  of  procuring  allies, 
Charles,  who  desired  to  be  equal  to  Louis 
XI  in  dignity  and  rank,  as  well  as  in 
power,  fonned  the  plan  of  enlarging  bis 
dominions  on  the  Rnine,  and  elevating  his 
states  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  name  (^ 
Belgie  GauL  He  visited  the  emperor 
FrSeric  III,  at  Treves,  to  obtain  the  title 
of  king  and  vicar-general  of  the  empire, 
which  the  emperor  had  promised  him,  on 
condition  that  be  should  many  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  archduke ;  but,  as  neither  would 
foier  first  into  obligations,  they  separated 
m  dissatisfaction,  and  the  ne^tiation  was 
bn^en  ofL  Louis,  meanwmle,  involved 
Charies  in  greater  embarrassments,  by  ex- 
citing against  him  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 
Cbanes  now  determined  to  dethrone  him, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  England ;  but,  being 
eompelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  lus  rela- 
tive, the  bishop  of  Cologne,  he  lost  ten 
idodUib  before  Neuss,  which  he  besieged 
in  Tam,  and  then  hastened  to  Lorraine,  to 
take  revenge  on  the  duke  Rene,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  France,  had  declared 
^<^  against  him.  Having  completed  the 
conqiust  of  Lorraine  by  the  taking  of 
Nancy,  in  1475,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Swiss ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rep- 
RKmations  of  these  peaceful  mountaia- 


eers,  who  tM  him  that  dl  that  he  cpoU 
find  among  them  would  not  be  worth  so 
much  as  tne  spurs  of  his  horsemen,  he 
took  the  city  of  Granson,  and  put  to  the 
sword  800  men,  by  whom  it  was  defended. 
But  these  cruelties  were  soon  avenged  by 
the  signal  victory  which  the  Swiss  ob- 
tained near  the  same  city,  March  3,.1476» 
The  loss  of  this  battle  plunged  Charles  into 
a  gloomy  dejection,  whicn  disturbed  hki 
mind  aiM  his  health.  With  a  new  army, 
Jiie  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  lost  the 
batde  of  Murtcn  (Morat),  June  22d.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  fought  in  the 
army  of  the  Swiss,  led  the  victors  to  the 
walls  of  Nancy,  which  surrendered  Oct 
6th.  At  the  first  information  of  this  siege, 
Charles  marched  to  Lorraine,  to  reUu^e 
the  city  of  Nancy  flom  the  duke  Ren6. 
He  intrusted  to  the  count  of  Campo-Basso 
the  charge  of  the  first  attack,  and,  on 
learning  that  this  officer  was  a  traitor,  he 
regarded  the  information  as  a  snare. 
Campo-Basso  protracted  the  siege,  and 
gave  Ren^  time  to  come  up  with  20,000 
men.  On  the  approach  of  this  army,  he 
deserted,  ynth  his  troops,  to  the  enem^,  so 
that  the  army  of  Charles  now  cona^^ed 
of  only  4000  men.  Against  the  advice  of 
his  council,  Charles  persisted  in  risking 
battle  with  unequal  forcea  On  the  &h  (» 
6th  Jan.,  1477  (John  von  Miiller  himself 
is  in  doubt  respecting  the  day),  the  two 
armies  met :  the  vdng  of  the  Burgundian 
was  broken  through  and  dispersed,  and 
the  centre,  commanded  by  me  duke  in 
person,  was  attacked  in  fiY>nt  and  flank. 
As  Charles  was  putting  on  his  helmet,  the 
gilded  lion,  which  served  for  a  crest,  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  he  exclaimed,  v^th 
surprise,  "E^ce  marnum  signum  Dei!*' 
Defeated,  and  carried  along  with  the  cur- 
rent of  fugitives,  he  fell,  with  his  horse, 
into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  killed  by  the 
thrust  of  a  lance,  in  the  44th  year  of  his 
age.  His  body,  covered  vnth  blood  and 
mire,  and  with  the  head  imbedded  in  the 
ice,  was  not  found  till  two  days  after  the 
battle,  when  it  was  so  disfigured  that  for 
some  time  his  own  broth^«  did  not  recog- 
nise it.  He  was  finally  known  by  the 
length  of  his  beard  and  nails  (which  he 
had  suftered  to  grow  suice  his  defeat  at 
Morat),  as  well  as  by  the  scar  of  a  sword- 
cut,  which  ho  had  received  in  the  batde 
of  Montlheri.  With  this  prince  expired 
the  feudal  government  in  Burgundy. 
Charles  was  not  without  good  qualities. 
In  the  government  of  his  people,  we  find 
no  traces  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
treated  himself,  and  his  disposition  made 
him  attentive  to  the  administradon  of  jufl- 
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tice.  He  was  buried  at  Nancy,  at  the 
eommand  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  In 
1550,  CharieaV,  his  great-grandson,  caus- 
ed h&  remains  to  be  conveyed  to  Bruges. 
He  -was  married  three  times,  but  left  only 
one  daughter,  Maria,  heiress  of  Buimmdy, 
by  Isabella  of  Bourix>n,  his  second  wiie. 
{QeeMaximiUan  I.) — Compare  the  woik  of 
the  baron  de  Butmte,  peer  of  France, 
lEst,  des  Dues  de  Bowgogne  de  la  Maiaon 
de  Valois  (Paris,  1624, 10  vols.).  In  Quen- 
tin  Burmrd,  sir  Walter  Scott  has  de- 
scribed the  character  of  Charies,and  some 
of  the  quarrels  between  him  and  Louis  of 
France. 

Chakles  VII,  kmff  of  France.  (See 
jFVonce,  and  Joan  of  Arc  ^ 

Charles  IX,  kmg  of  France,  son  of 
Heniy  II  and  Cathajine  of  Medici,  bom 
in  1550,  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  the  age  of  10  years,  after 
die  death  of  his  brother  Francis  IT.  No 
rejE;ency  was  appointed,  and  it  was  deem- 
ea  sufficient  to  write  to  the  parliament, 
through  the  young  prince,  that  he  had  re- 
quested his  mother  to  undertake  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  aftairs;  and  the 
parliament  acquiesced  in  this  resolution, 
to  avoid  t^citinff  new  contests  between 
the  Guises  and  me  princes  of  the  blood. 
Catharine  consented  that  the  king  of  Na- 
varre should  be  appointed  governor-gen- 
eral of  the  realm,  as  she  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  character  to 
^ar  it.  In  order  to  gratify  her  ambition, 
she  resolved  to  throw  every  thin^  into 
conftision.  (See  Catharine  de  Memci.y- 
The  Guises  soon  saw  that  they  must  op- 
pose a  Catholic  league  to  the  political  asso- 
ciations of  the  Calvinists.  (See  Guwc.)— 
The  cruel  persecutions  agcunst  the  Hugue- 
nots now  broke  out  (See  Bartholomew's 
Day,  iSt.)—- The  duke  of  Guise,  who  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the 
young  king,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  be- 
fore Orieans,  in  February,  1563.  In  his 
last  moments,  he  advised  the  king  and  the 
queen  mother  to  negotiate  with  the  par- 
ties. This  advice  was  followed ;  a  treaty 
was  signed,  March  19,  and  Havre  was 
taken  from  the  English,  July  27.  The 
king,  who  was  the  same  year  declared  of 
age,  visits  the  provinces  in  company 
with  his  mother.  At  Bayonne,  he  had  a 
meeting  with  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife 
of  Philip  II  of  Spain.  This  excited  such 
suspicions  in  the  Calvinists,  that  they  took 
up  anns,  and  immediately  formed  the  plan 
or  attacking  the  kinff  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  Being  warned  in  season,  he  es- 
caped the  danger ;  but  this  plot  could  not 
fiul  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  Charles,  who 


was  proud  by  namre,  and  more  to  be  |Ntr- 
ed  than  blamed  ibr  his  too  great  confi* 
dence  in  his  artftil  mother.  After  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis,  1567,  in  which  the 
constable  of  Montmorend  lost  his  life, 
Catharine  entered  into  negotiations  for 
peace.  But  tiie  Calvinists  reserved  a 
part  of  the  places  which  they  were  to 
nave  surrendered,  and  continued  to  keep 
up  a  communication  with  Ebigland  and 
the  German  princes.  A  new  civil  war 
soon  broke  out  Notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  of  Charies,  Catharine  placed  the 
duke  of  Anjou  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
army.  The  prince  of  Cond^  having  been 
shot  in  the  batde  of  Jamac,  in  1569,  and 
the  admiral  Coligni  having  been  defeated 
at  Montcontour,  in  tiie  same  year,  the 
king  concluded  peace,  in  1570,  on  terms 
which  were  so  fiivorable  to  the  Calvinists, 
that  they  seem  even  to  have  suspected 
treachery  under  them.  The  heads  of 
that  parnr  did  not  therefore  all  appear  at 
court  when  Charles  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Maidmilian  II.  By  degrees  this  distrust 
disappeared,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
young  kinff  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Heny 
iV)  with  Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX, 
seemed  to  biuiish  eveiy  suspicion.  This 
marriage  took  olace  August  18, 1572.  On 
the  22d,  the  nrst  attempt  was  made  on 
tiie  life  of  Coligni,  and  on  the  24th  be- 
gan that  massacre  known  under  the  name 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  fit)m 
having  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the 
festival  of  that  saint.  Civil  war  broke 
out  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Catharine 
now  became  aware  of  the  errore  of  her 
policy.  Charles  could  no  longer  conceal 
nis  aversion  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  assuming  himself  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, when  he  died,  childless,  in  1574. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Heniy 
III.  Charles  was  brave,  indefatigable, 
ambitious,  of  a  lively,  penetratmg  genius, 
and  loved  the  sciences.  The  cruelties 
which  disgrace  his  reign  should  be  laid 
to  the. charge  of  his  mother  rather  than 
himseljfl 

Charles  X,  Philip,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  Louis 
XVIII,  succeeded  the  latter  on  the  throne 
of  France,  Sept.  16, 1824.  Till  1795,  he 
bore  the  tide  of  count  ofArtois;  till  1824, 
that  of  monsieur.  He  was  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles, Oct  9th,  1757,  and,  in  1773,  mar- 
ried Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  the  sister  of 
the  countess  of  Provence,  his  brother's 
wiffe,  who  bore  him  the  duke  of  Angou- 
l^me  (q.  v.)  and  the  duke  of  Berri  (q.  v.), 
and  died  June  2d.  1805.    He  was  educat 
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ed  ac  ihe  eomt  of  Loois  XV,  and  mani- 
fested in  his  youth  an  amiable  disposition, 
tod  a  capacity  for  mental  improvement, 
together  with  a  fondness  for  iheflU$  thai 
ftahioDable  at  Veraailles,  and  for  ezpen- 
Bve  fteasurea.  At  a  ball  in  the  ODera-hall, 
in  1778^  he  palled  off  the  mask  of  the 
daeheas  of  Bouifaon.  This  afiront  save 
ne  to  a  duel  with  the  duke  of  BounKMi, 
Khted  by  the  baron  Bezenyal  in  his  Mi' 
SMwnef.  In  1782.  the  count  of  Artois 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp  of  St 
Boch^  before  GibrakBr,  and  was  created 
chevalier  of  St  Louis.  In  1787,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  bureau  of  the  notables,  he  pur- 
sued different  views  fiom  hie  brothers,  the 
king  BDd  the  count  of  Provence.  The 
people,  ther^ro,  believed  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  refiHrm,  which  was  so  uni- 
venall^  desired ;  and,  wlien,  with  the  count 
of  Provence,  he  had  c<»npleted  the  regis- 
tnBtkm  of  the  stamp  and  land  tax  acts, 
maiiileated  their  ill  will  by  an  attack  on 
his  peracm.  Two  days  after  the  14th  of 
July,  1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Cond6 
save  the  signal  for  the  fiital  emigration, 
fiom  which  so  much  misery  has  sprung. 
The  covnt  of  Artois  repaired  to  Turin, 
had  an  interview  with  tne  emperor  Leo- 
pold in  Mantua,  resided  some  time  at 
Wonns,  at  Brack  near  Bonn,  at  Brussels 
and  Vienna.  The  monarchs  assembled 
at  Pilnitz  (q.  y.)  aAerwards  promised  him 
to  support  the  cause  of  his  nLmilv.  Louis 
XVI  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tution, S^yt  14th,  1791,  and  invited  the 
French  princes  who  were  at  Coblentz  to 
letom  to  France;  but  they  refosed  to 
obey,  and  protested  acainst  the  new  con- 
adtutioii — equally  disobedient  to  their  coun- 
Hyand  their  king.  Hereupon  the  legis- 
hiive  assembly  of  the  nauon  withdrew 
fiom  die  count  of  Artois,  May  19, 1792, 
the  appanage  of  1,000,000  fiancs,  assigned 
him  oy  the  constitution,  and  referred  his 
ciedit«X8  to  his  estates.  The  prince  vnis 
then  at  Turin,  from  whence  he  excited 
oommotions  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Fnmee.  He  then  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  emi^rantB,  which,  in 
eomiezion  with  the  Prussian  army,  invad- 
ed Champagne.  Afler  the  issue  of  this 
campaign,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Bour- 
bons, ti^  count  retired  toHamm,in  West- 
f^alta,  where,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
jCVI,  he  was  appomted  by  his  brother, 
who  had  taken  the  tide  of  rtgeni^  lieu- 
tenant-fneneral  of  the  kingdom.  He  now 
0oficii)ed  the  assistance  of  the  empress 
Oadnine,  who  received  him  at  her  court 
with  the  greatest  distinction;  and  present- 
ed Jam  with  a  valuable  sword,  ^povar  It 


rHMUiemmt  d  la  gfoirt  de  votre  maisonJ* 
The  English  government  save  him,  at  the 
end  of  1794,  a  pension  of  £15,000  sterling. 
He  had  himself  sent  his  diamonds,  aiMl 
the  sword  which  Louis  XVI  had  given 
his  son,  to  marshal  Broglio,  to  relieve,  by 
the  sale  of  them,  the  most  pressing  wants 
of  the  emigrants.  As  Russia  seemed  dis- 
posed to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  French  royalims,  the  count  proceeded 
fix)m  Hamm,  by  way  of  Cuidiaven,  to 
England,  in  Julyy  1796,  embariced  fiom 
that  country  on  board  the  squadron  of 
commodore  Warren,  and  landed  on  the 
Be-Dieu  Sept  29, 1796,  expecting  to  carry 
aid  to  the  chiefs  of  Vendue.  But  advices 
fix>m  England  that  the  Russian  auxiliary 
corps  was  not  to  be  expectedy  made  him 
resolve  to  re-embark.  He  returned  to 
England,  where  he  afterwards  resided  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  1799,  he  left 
Scotland,  in  order  to  join  the  band  of  the 
prince  of  Cond^  in  the  Russian  army  in 
Switzerland ;  but,  being  informed  of  Koi^ 
sakow^  defeat  and  Suwarrow's  retreat,  he 
returned  to  England.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  agim  took  up  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in 
1803,  he  went  to  London,  and,  subse- 
quendy,  till  1809,  resided  at  Hartwell,  an 
estate  which  Louis  XVIII  had  purchased. 
In  1613,  he  went  to  the  continent,  to  await 
the  result  of  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
France.  In  February,  1814,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  was  at  Vesoul,  when  the 
complaints  made  by  the  duke  of  Vicenza, 
at  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  induced  him 
to  return.  After  Napoleon's  abdication, 
he,  as  lieutenant-eeueral  of  the  kingdom, 
immediately  proclaimed,  in  Nancy,  to  the 
French  people,  "the  triumph  of  liberty 
the  reipi  of  the  laws,  the  abolition  of  the 
conscnption,  the  suppression  of  the  droits^ 
rhmU,  and  the  entire  oblivion  of  the  pasL^ 
April  1%  1814,  he  entered  Paris,  and  as- 
sumed the  supreme  authority  dll  the  arri'> 
val  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  whose  name  he 
declared  to  the  president  of  the  senate, 
April  15,  that  the  king,  his  brother,  would 
recognise  for  the  basis  of  the  constitution- 
representation  in  two  chambers,  personal 
liberty,  fi:eedom  of  the  press,  and  other 
lights,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
contending.  He  now  entered  immediate- 
ly on  the  work  of  reform.  He  causa*  the 
papal  archives  and  other  things,  taken 
from  Rome  by  Napoleon,  to  be  restored 
to  the  holy  fether:  the  cours  nrevOiaUs 
the  tribunals  of  the  customs,  ana  a  portion 
ofthe(2rotto-r^mf,  were  suppressed.  The 
(q.  V.)  were  afterwards  re» 


He  then  signed  the 
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treaty  of  April  23,1i]r  which  France  aban- 
doned  53  strong  places  occupied  Iw  French 
troops,  31  ships  of  the  line  and  12  fiigates. 
Lotus  XVIII  appointed  him  coloneEgen- 
era!  of  the  French  national  guards,  and 
of  the  Swiss.  Monsieur,  in  the  same 
year,  travelled  through  the  southern  de- 
partmentSy  visiting  Lyons,  Marseilles  and 
Avi^on.  When  the  news  of  Napoleon^ 
landinf^  in  France  reached  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur unmediately  proceeded  to  Lyons, 
March  8th,  where,  however,  he  &und 
such  a  disposition  prevailing,  that  he 
«oon  left  the  cij^,  accompanied  by  a 
single  cavalry  officer.  In  Paris,  he  ac- 
companied the  king,  March  16,  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  swore,  **  in  the 
name  of  honor,  fidelity  to  the  king  and 
charter."  It  being  impracticable  to  de- 
fend Paris,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Berri, 
foUowed  die  kinff  to  the  Netheriands. 
After  the  return  of  the  kins,  July  7, 1815, 
he  presided  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
l^apital,  by  which  means  he  conciliated 
somewhat  the  pc^ular  favor.  On  the 
opening  of  the  chambers,  Oct  7,  Mon- 
sieur, as  well  as  the  other  princes,  renew- 
ed their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter. 
He  took  apart  in  several  subjects  brought 
before  the  chamber  of  peers,  as  president 
of  a  bureau ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  French 
princes  have  made  no  use  of  their  seat 
and  vote  in  the  chamber.  In  1818,  he 
resigned  the  conmumd  of  the  national 
guards.  He  was,  moreover,  the  founder 
and  distributor  of  the  decoration  of  the 
lily.  The  party,  in  particular,  of  the  ul- 
tra-royalists, and  of  the  ultra-montanists, 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  him  or  to 
his  fiiends ;  and,  during  the  last  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  he  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  course  of  public  af- 
fain  and  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
On  the  day  of  his  brother's  death,  whom 
he  had  not  left  for  a  moment  during  the 
two  last  days  of  his  life,  he  was  received, 
Sept  16th,  1824,  with  the  ancient  and  cus- 
tomaiy  cry  **  Le  roi  eat  morif  Vive  le  rot  r* 
&epL  17,  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  first  cii^ 
authorities,  rendered  him  their  homage. 
The  duke  of  AnsoulSme  now  assumed, 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  the  title 
of  dauphin;  his  wifo  was  «Uled  cbti- 
Mnes9;  the  duchess  of  Berri,  madame, 
Charies  X  inunediately  conferred  on  the 
Louse  of  Orleans  the  title  aUesst  royale. 
He  was  received  with  applause  when  he 
made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  bito 
Paris  fit>m  St  Ck)ud,  Sept  27.  Some 
traits  of  goodness  of  heart,  marks  of  kind- 
ft«B|  and  peculiar  exjwessions,  indk^itiBg  a 


certain  chtvalri;  IMing  and  French  ttma 
of  sentiment,  gained   I  dm   fiivor.    The 
greatest  impression  was  made  by  die  res- 
toration of  the  fiieedom  of  the  press  widi 
respect  to   periodicals,  Sept  29,  1824. 
The  former  ministry,  under  Vifl^le  (q.  v.), 
was,  however,  retained.   But  the  dauphin 
received  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  ministeri- 
al councils,  and  the  count  of  Clermont- 
Tonn^was  made  minister  of  war,  and 
the  duke  of  Doudeauville  minister  of  the 
kui^s  household.     Sept  22,  1824,  the 
session  of  the  chambers  was  opened  by 
Charies  X.    The  same  was  done  by  hiin 
Jan.  31st,  182a     With  respect  to  the 
measures  of  his  reign,  the  indemnification 
of  the  emigrants,  the  restriction  of  the 
ultra-montane  and  Jesuit  parties,  the  ac* 
knowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Hayd,  the  process  of  Onvrard,  the  law  of 
BBcrilege,  of  substitutions,  &c.,  we  refer 
to  the  article  IVance.    The  solemn  coro- 
nation of  the  king  at  Rheims,  May  29, 
1825)  was  an  important  national  event, 
where  many  ancient  and  some  ridiculoue 
usages  were  revived ;  for  instance,  die  vial 
containing  the  holy  oU  (which  was  brought 
in  former  ages  by  a  dove  fitnn  heaven) 
was  again  restored!*    Charies  X  swore 
to  govern  accordinff  to  the  charter.    Aftar 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Montmorenci, 
he  appointed  the  duke  of  Riviere  covem- 
or  and  tutor  of  his  grandson,  the  nuke  of 
Bordeaux,  presumptive  heir  of  the  throne, 
and  Tharin,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  a  fiiend 
of  the  Jesuits,  teacher  of  the  prince.    The 
first  minister  of  the  king,  the  count  of 
Viil^le  (q.  v.),  had  to  undergo  a  hard  con- 
test in  the  chambers  with  &e  liberal  and 
royalist  opposition,  especially  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  financial  deficiencies,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  theocratical-Jesuiticad  party, 
and  some  measures  respecting  foreign  «^ 
fiiirs.  Strong  efforts  were  afterwards  mad<» 
for  the  reftstablishment  of  the  censorship 
of  theperiodical  press,  and  it  was  restored 
in  1827.     Seventy-six  new  peen  were 
created,  because  the  chamber  of  peers  had 
showi^a  spirit  of  opposition  to  M.  Villi^le. 
The  speech  of  Charies,  at  the  opening 
of  the  chamber,  a  short  time  after  the 
batde  of  Navarino,  excited  much  sensa- 
tion, because  it  was  rather  fiivorable  to  the 
Greeks.    The  monarch  did  not,  like  his 
royal  brother,  the  king  of  England^  speak 
of  the   engagement  as   an   **  untoward 
eventi**     August  29,  1888,  and   durinff 
some  days  foUowing,  the  French  gen^iu 

*  The  spleiidid  work  Baert  de  8.  M.  Chnrlea  X 
dam  la  MKtropole  de  Rheinu.  U  29  3^.  1825,  has 
been  lithomphed  by  Laagl^ine,  at  Paris,  from 
Deroy  ana  Aoam't  designs. 
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J  who  bed  amved  with  154  tiaiis* 
Doit  Teasels  in  the  bay  of  Coion^  in  the 
Moiea»  landed  his  forces,  amounting  to 
15,000  men,  who  were  destined  to  support 
the  Greeks.  Admiral  de  Rigny  had  previ- 
oosly  assisted  in  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
Oct.  20,  1827,  as  conmiander  of  the 
French  squadron.  Villi^le  lost  his  office 
in  1828^  having  become  unpopular  b^ 
yielding  to  the  ultra  aod  to  the  Jesuit 
imity,  as  well  as  by  his  avarice.  The 
king  now  appointea  a  ministry  rather 
liberal  in  its  character,  the  chief  person  of 
which  was  Portalis ;  but,  as  ean^  as  the 
middle  of  1829,  he  supplanted  this  minis- 
Oy  by  an  ultiu-royaliHt  one,  under  the  di^ 
rection  of  prince  rolignac,  who  had  been 
till  then  ine  French  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  believed  by  many,  that  prince 
Polignac  is  the  offspring  of  an  intrigue 
between  the  king  and  a  princess  PoligoAC, 
a  lady  of  the  court,  and  that  Charles  has 
long  desired  to  make  him  prime  minister, 
wi£out  le^utl  to  the  character  of  the 
ministry  which  he  should  form^  Thus  it 
K  said  in  Paris,  that  Polignac,  before  the 
members  of  the  present  ministry  were  se- 
lected, ofiered  a  place  to  the  distinguished 
liberal  Royer-Collard,  and  that,  seeing  he 
could  not  find  support  or  confidence 
anaaae  the  liberals,  ne  decided  to  throw 
liimself  into  the  arms  of  the  other  party* 
However  this  may  be,  the  sudden  and  in- 
consistent changes  of  the  ministry,  which 
have  taken  place  during  Charles's  reign, 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  possessed 
of  very  great  talents  for  government  He 
is  said  to  be  a  strict  Catholic  The  Bour- 
bons have  TDLUch  to  do  to  win  the  &vor  of 
the  French.  They  are  regarded  as  aliens, 
and  then-  conduct  hitherto  has  been  such 
as  to  strengthen  this  feeling.  The  minis- 
tiy  of  Polignac  has  been  very  unpopular, 
and  it  is  cenerally  expected  that  the  king 
will  dissolve  the  chamber  before  the  next 
session  (beginning  of  1830). 

Cbjjlles  I,  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1600,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James 
VI  and  Aiuie  of  Denmark.  Soon  after 
the  birth  o£  his  son,  James  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown  of  Ilnffland,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  prince  Iienry,  in  1612, 
Charks  was  created  prince  of  Wales* 
His  youth  appears  to  have  passed  respect- 
ably, fittle  being  recorded  of  him  previ- 
eusty  to  his  romantic  poumey  into  Spain 
in  coDq>any  with  Buckmgham,  in  order  to 
pay  his  court  in  person  to  the  Spanish 
io&iK&  Through  the  arrogance  of  Buck- 
MOfjbtm,  this  match  was  prevented,  and 
the  prince  was  soon  alter  contracted  to 
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Henrl^ta  Maria,  daua^rter  of  Henry  IV 
of  France.  In  1625,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  re* 
ceived  the  kingdom  embroiled  in  a  Span* 
ish  war,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  the  minister  Buckingham.  The  first 
parliament  which  he  summoned,  being 
much  more  disposed  to  state  grievances 
than  grant  supplies^  was  disso^ed;  and, 
by  loans  and  otner  expedients,  an  expedi* 
tion  was  fitted  out  against  Spain,  which 
terminated  in  disgmce  and  disappointment. 
In  the  next  year,  a  new  parliament  was 
summoned ;  and  the  disgust  and  jealousy| 
which  prevailed  between  the  king  and 
this  assembly,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
misfortunes  of  ins  reign.  The  house  of 
commons  impeached  the  minister,  and 
the  king  supported  him.  They  held  &Bfe 
the  public  purse,  and  he  intimated  a  de* 
sign  of  following  new  cmmstls,  should 
they  continue  to  resist  his  will,  and  sud- 
denly and  angrily  dissolved  them,  after  a 
short  session,  while  thev  were  preparing  a 
remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage  without  consent  of 
parliament.  Charles  then  be^an  to  era- 
ploy  his  threatened  inodeof  raismg  fimcbi, 
by  loans,  benevolences,  and  similar  un- 
popular proceedings;  which,  however 
partiaUy  sanctioned  by  precedent,  were 
wholly  opposed  to  the  rising  notions  of 
civil  liberty  throughout  the  nation,  and  to 
the  constitutional  doctrine,  which  render- 
ed the  commons  the  guardian  ai^  dis- 
penser of  the  public  treasure.  His  diffi- 
culties were  fiirther  increased  by  a  pre- 
posterous war  with  France,  intended  to 
eratify  the  private  enmity  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  added  to  tlie  odium  against 
him  by  an  ill-fated  expedition  in  assist- 
ance of  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle.  In 
1628,  the  king  was  obliged  to  call  a  new 
parliament,  which  showed  itself  as  much 
opposed  to  arbitraiy  measures  as  its  pre- 
decessor, and,  after  voting  the  supplies, 
prepared  a  bill,  called  **  A  petition  or  right, 
recognising  all  the  le^  privileges  of  the 
subject,"  which,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployment of  all  marmer  of  arts  and  expe- 
dients to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained 
to  pass  into  a  law ;  and,  had  the  conces- 
sion been  unequivocal  and  sincere,  and 
the  constitutional  mode  of  govemm^it, 
which  it  implied,  been  really  adopted  by 
both  sides,  much  that  followed  might 
have  been  prevented.  Charles,  however, 
by  his  open  encouragement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  such  divines  as  Sibthorpe  and 
Mainwaring,  who  publicly  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  repre- 
sented all  limitation  of  kingly  power  ai 
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fleditioiifl  and  raipiouB,  too  cleaily  sanc- 
tioned the  jealoiufy  of  the  commons^  who 
would  not,  in  consequence,  rest  in  confi- 
dence or  slacken  their  attacks  upon  Buck- 
ingham, on  which  account  they  were  sud- 
denly prorogued.  The  assasonatlon  of 
the  favorite  soon  after,  by  the  enthusiast 
Fehon,  removed  one  source  of  discord, 
and  Charies  became  more  his  own  minis- 
ter ;  and  some  diflferences  with  his  queen, 
which  had  been  fomented  by  Bucking- 
ham, being  made  up,  he  ever  after  con- 
tinued much  under  her  influence.  The 
purliament,  which  met  in  January,  1628, 
manifested  so  determined  a  spirit  against 
the  king's  claim  of  levyins  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  his  own  authority,  that  it 
was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  try  to  reign  without  one. 
For  this  purpose,  having  judiciously  ter- 
minated the  pending  wars  between  France 
and  Spdn,  ne  raised  sir  Thomas  Went- 
.  worth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  lord 
Strafford,  to  the  principal  place  in  his 
councils.  Thisable  statesman  had  begun 
his  political  career  in  opposition  to  the 
eouit,  but,  having  been  gamed  over,  was, 
by  his  austerity,  talent  and  firmness,  an 
exceedingly  fit  instrument  to  curb  the 
spirit  of  resistance  to  prerogative,  which 
bad  become  so  strong  amon^  the  com- 
mons. In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Charles, 
unhappily  for  himself  and  the  church, 
was  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  whose  learn- 
ing and  piety  were  debased  by  supersti- 
tion and  a  zeal  as  indiscreet  as  intolerant 
Under  these  counsels,  some  years  passed 
away  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising 
money  without  the  aid  of  parliament,  with 
other  dangerous  expedients.  The  arbitra- 
ly  courts  of  high  commission  and  star 
chamber,  in  the  hands  of  Laud,  also  ex- 
ercised, in  many  instances,  the  most  griev- 
ous oppression ;  of  which  the  treatment 
of  Williams,  bishop  of  Linoohi,  and  oth- 
ers, afibrds  memorable  examples.  In 
1634,  ship-money  began  to  be  levied, 
which  being  strictly  applied  to  naval 
purposes,  the  nation  at  aom  acquiesced 
in  It  with  less  than  usual  repugnance ; 
and  some  writers,  who  courageously  at- 
tacked the  court  against  the  principle,  were 
treated  with  so  much  seventy,  that  others 
were  deterred  from  following  their  exam- 
ple. So  desperate  did  the  cause  of  liberty 
at  this  time  appear,  that  great  numbers  of 
tile  Puritans  emigrated  to  New  England; 
and,  bv  order  of  the  court,  a  ship  was  pre- 
vented fi^m  sailing,  in  which  were  sir 
.Mthur  Hazebi^,  John  Hampden  and 
Oliver  CromwelL    It  was  in  1637,  not 


long  after  this  remarkable  event,  that 
Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  re- 
sistance by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money; 
tiie  right  to  levy  which,  without  authority 
of  pariiament,  he  was  determined  to  faring 
before  a  court  of  law.  His  cause  was 
argued  for  12  davs  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer; and,  although  he  lost  it  by  the 
decision  of  8  of  the  judges  out  of  13,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  was  followed 
by  the  most  important  consequences  in 
its  operation  upon  public  opmion.  It  waa 
in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal  warlike 
opposition  was  destined  to  commence. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charies 
had  endeavored  to  introduce  into  that 
country  a  liturgy  copied  from  the  English 
— an  innovation  which  produced  the  most 
violent  tumults,  and  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  famous  CoveTiant,  in  1638,  by 
which  aU  classes  of  people  matually  en- 
gaged to  stand  by  each  other.  The  Cove- 
nanters levied  an  army,  which  the  king 
opposed  by  an  ill-disciplined  English 
force,  so  equivocally  inclined,  that,  not 
able  to  trust  to  it,  Charies  agreed  to  a  sort 
of  pacification.  The  next  year,  he  raised 
another  army ;  but,  his  finances  being  ex- 
hausted, after  an  intermission  of  11  veara^ 
he  again  assembled  a  pariiament,  who,  as 
usual,  began  to  state  gnevances  previously 
to  granting  supplies.  Losing  all  patience, 
the  king  once  more  hastily  dissolved  it, 
and  prosecuted  several  members  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion. Raising  money  in  the  best  manner 
he  could  devise,  an  English  army  was 
again  made  to  proceed  towards  the  north  j 
but,  being  defeated  by  the  Scots,  it  became 
obvious  that  af&irs  could  no  longer  be 
managed  without  a  parliament,  and,  in 
1640,  that  dreaded  assembly  was  again 
summoned,  which  proved  to  be  the  fa- 
mous long  parliament,  whose  career  forms 
so  memorable  a  portion  of  Englisb  history. 
It  is  not  within  tiie  limits  of  this  work  to 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  connect- 
ed with  the  prosecution,  condemnation 
and  execution  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  or 
the  various  measures  of  reaction  m  regard 
to  ship-money,  tonnage  and  poundage^ 
and  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous  courts 
of  high  commission  and  star  chamber: 
Bufiice  it  to  say,  that  Charies  soon  found 
himself  reduced  to  a  comparatively  passive 
spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
cratical  portion  of  the  constitution,  and 
was  obliged,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England,  to  yield  to  the  torrent  which  as- 
sailed bun.  In  the  mean  time,  a  fiame 
Imrst  out  in  Ireland,  which  had  no  smaU 
efiect  in  kindling  the  ensmng  confiagia* 
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don  at  borne.    The  oppressed  Catholic 
population  of  that  countiy,  during  the  con- 
fusioD  of  the  times,  rose  against  the  sov- 
emmeat  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their 
rights.     Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
maasacre  of  the  Protestants  are  to  be  found 
in  sereral  of  the  historians.    Later  writers 
have  established  the  fact,  that  the  number 
who  perished  in  this  insurrection  was  very 
limiled.    The  old  Catholic  settlers  of  the 
Knglifili  pa]e  joined  the  native  Irish,  and, 
to  aoengthen  their  cause,  pretended  to 
have  a  nwal  commission,  and  to  act  in 
defoice  of  the  king's  prerogative  against 
a  puritanical  and  republican  parliament 
This  pretended  commission  is  now  gen- 
erally deeined  a  forgery;  but  such  was 
the  supposed  partiality  of  Charles  to  pope- 
ly,  that  this  event  added  conF^derably  to 
popuhur  disaffection.    The  oarliament  be- 
ing summoned,  the  kin^  len  the  conduct 
of  the  war  entirely  to  it ;  but  it  now  be- 
came evident  that  the  commons  intended 
systematically  to  pursue  their  advantages, 
and  to  reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of 
complete  dependence.    They  framed  a 
lemonfitzance,  cx)ntaimng  a  recapitulation 
^all  the  errors  of  the  reijgn ;  renewed  an 
attempt  for  excluding  bishops  from  the 
bouse  of  k)rd6 ;  passed  ordinances  against 
supeistitioua  practices;  and  so  in£med 
the  popular  odium  against  the  Episcopal 
orda-A,  as  to  intimidate  its  members  from 
aftffnding  to  their  duty  in  parliament.    At 
lenfth,  it  being  apparent  that  either  the 
zealous  adherents  of  prero^tive,  or  those 
who  were  anxious  to  estabhsh  tiie  ^vem- 
ment  upon  a  more  democj^tic  basis,  must 
give  wav,  Charles,  instigated,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, fay  the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen 
and  lord  Di^y,  caused  his  attorney-gen- 
eral to  enter,  m  the  house  of  peers,  an  accu- 
sation against  five  leading  members  of  the 
commons,  and  sent  a  seigeant-at-arms  to 
the  house  to  demand  them.  Receiving  an 
evasive  answer,  he,  the  next  day,  proceed- 
ed himself  to  the  house,  witli  an  anned 
retinue,  to  seize  their  persons.    Aware  of 
this  intention,  they  had  previously  ^vith- 
drawn ;  but  the  king's  appearance  with  a 
guard   caused  the  house  to  break  up  in 
great  disorder  and  indigoation.    The  ac- 
cused   members   retir^    into   the    city, 
wliere  a  committee  of  the  house  was  ap- 
pointed to  sit,  and  the  city  militia  was 
nmstered  under  a  commander  appointed 
\iy  parliament,  which  also  demanaed  the 
control  of  the  army.    Here  tlie  king  made 
his  last  stand,  the  matter  having  now  ar- 
rived at  a  point  which  arms  alone  c^uld 
decide.    The  queen  fied  to  Holland  to 
procure  ammunition,  and  Chariesi  with 


the  prince  of  Waks,  proceeded  ooith- 
wards,  and,  for  a  time,  futed  his  lesidenca 
at  York.  The  king  was  received  in  hia 
progress  with  great  demonstradons  of  loy- 
alty firom  the  gentry ;  and  many  eminent 
and  virtuous  cheiactens,  who  had  been 
the  conscientious  opposers  of  his  arbitra- 
ly  measures  in  the  n»t  instance,  now  ioin- 
ed  liis  party.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
Puritans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  trad* 
ing  towns,  and  those  who  had  adopted 
republican  notions  of  government,  sided 
with  the  parliament;  and  in  no  public 
contest  was  more  private  and  public  vir- 
tue ranged  on  both  sides,  however  alloy- 
ed, as  m  all  such  cases,  with  ambition, 
bigotry  and  the  baser  passions.  The  first 
action  of  consequence  was  d^e  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  and,  although  indecisive,  it  en- 
abled the  kiiiff  to  approach  London,  and 
produce  considerable  alanu.  He  then  re- 
tired to  Oxford,  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  which  proved  unavailing. 
Nothing  decisive,  however,  happen^ 
against  the  royal  side,  until  the  battle  of 
Maiston-moor,  in  1644,  which  was  gained 
chiefly  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  CromwcdL 
The  succeeding  year  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  king's  aiaiis,  by  the  loss  of  the  cel- 
ebrated l^tde  of  Naseby.  Thencefor- 
ward a  series  of  disasters  attended  his  ar- 
mies throughout  the  kingdom,  and  he 
took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  then 
lymg  before  Newaiit.  He  was  receiv<- 
ed  with  respect,  although  placed  under 
guard  as  a  prisoner ;  and,  a  series  of  abor- 
tive negotiations  ensuing,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  parliunent  to  surren- 
der him  to  their  commissioners,  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum,  claimed  as  arrears 
by  the  Scottish  army.  The  king  was  ac- 
cordingly surrendered  to  the  commission- 
ers appoShted,  and  was  carried,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Holmby-house,  in  Northampton- 
sliire ;  knibsequendy,  to  the  head-quarters 
of  tlie  army  at  Reading,  and,  soon  after,  to 
Hampton-court,  where  he  was  treated 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  respect  ex- 
acted by  his  station.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  army  and  Independents  be- 
comiii^  all-powernil,  he  was  led  into  some 
fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and,  making 
his  escape  with  a  few  attendants,  proceed- 
ed to  the  southeni  coast.  Not  meeting  a 
vessel,  as  he  expected,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put  himself  into  tlie 
hands  of  Hammond,  the  governor,  a  crea- 
ture of  CromwiBll's,  by  whom  he  was  lodg- 
ed in  Carisbrook  castle.  While  in  this  n»- 
mote  situation,  the  Scots,  ashamed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  delivered  him 
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up,  and  indlgnaxvt  at  the  proceediiigB  of 
tbe  English,  marehed  a  considerabieamiy 
to  his  relief,  under  the  duke  of  Hamihon. 
This  force,  although  strengthened  by  a 
large  body  of  En^sh  royalists,  was  en« 
lireiy  routed  and  dispersed  by  CromweU, 
88  were  the  insunents  in  Kent  and  Essex 
by  Fairfax.  During  this  employment  of 
tiie  army  imd  its  l^ders,  a  new  negotia- 
tion was  opened  with  the  king  in  the  Isle 
ci  Wight,  who  <ijp^eed  to  nearly  every 
tiling  demanded  of  him,  except  the  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy ;  and  so  much  had  it 
now  become  the  interest  of  the  parliament 
itself  to  comply  with  him,  that  a  vote  was 
at  length  earned,  that  the  kind's  conces- 
sions were  a  sufficient  ground  tor  a  treaty. 
The  triumphant  army,  however,  on  its  re^ 
turn,  deaied  the  house  by  force  of  all  the 
members  opposed  to  its  views ;  and,  there- 
by procuring  a  reversal  of  this  vote,  the 
long's  person  was  again  seized,  and,  being 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst 
castle,  preparations  were  made  for  trying 
him  on  the  capital  charge  of  high  treason 
against  the  people.  As  the  house  of  lords 
paused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  commons  declared  its  concur- 
rence unnecessary;  and  the  king,  being 
conducted  to  London,  and  stripped  of  aU 
ensigns  of  royalty,  vras  brought  before  the 
court  of  justice,  specially  erected  for  this 
unprecedented  trial,  on  the  20th  of  Jan., 
1649.  The  behavior  of  Charles  had  been 
calm  and  dignified  throughout  his  adver- 
ioxyj  and  in  no  respect  was  it  more  so  tlian 
on  this  occasion.  Three  times  he  object- 
ed to  the  authority  of  the  court,  when 
brought  before  it,  and  supported  his  refu- 
nd by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  At 
lengtn,  evidence  being  heard  against  hiui, 
on  the  proof  that  he  had  appeared  in  arms 
asainst  the  pariiamentary  forces,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  him. 
He  requested  a  conference  with  both 
houses,  which  was  rejected,  and  only 
three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare 
for  his  fate.  As  he  left  the  tribunal,  he 
was  insulted  by  a  portion  of  the  soldiery, 
and  other  base  and  unj^ardonable  indigni- 
ties were  offered  to  mm,  which  he  bore 
with  dignified  eqtianimity.  The  interpo- 
sition of  forei^  powers,  the  devotion  of 
fiiends  and  nunisters,  who  sought  to  save 
him  by  taking  all  the  blame  upon  them- 
selves, were  vain.  After  passing  three  days, 
between  his  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion, in  religious  exerdsee,  and  in  tender 
iBlerviewB  with  his  friends  and  fiunily,  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  His  execution 
took  place  before  the  banqueting-house, 
Wfaitieball,  on  the  30th  of  Jan^  16^, 


where,  after  addressmg  the  people  aitrand 
him  with  great  firmness  and  composure, 
the  ill-fated  king  submitted  to  the  fatal 
stroka  Thus  died  Charles  I,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  than  whom  few  kings 
hare  been  more  distinguished  for  the  vir- 
tues which  ornament  and  dignify  private 
life.  He  was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tem- 
perate, chaste  and  religious,  and,  althougli 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved  in  demean- 
or, was,  in  fact,  highly  kind  and  aftecdon- 
ate,  and  secured  me  wannest  attachment 
of  those  who  had  access  to  him.  His 
talents  were  also  considenLble ;  but  he 
shone  more  in  suffering  than  in  acting, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  decision  and  self- 
reliance,  which  are  necessary  to  superior 
executive  ability.  His  mind  was  cultivat- 
ed by  lettera,  and  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts, 
particularly  painting,  the  professors  of 
which  he  munificently  encouraged ;  and 
the  collections  of  works  of  art,  wliich  he 
made  in  his  prosperity,  show  great  judg- 
ment in  the  selection.  He  had  also  a  feel- 
ing for  poetry,  and  wrote  in  a  good  style 
in  prose,  without  reference  to  the  ftimous 
Eikon  BasUike,  his  claim  to  which  is  now 
generally  disputed.  To  all  these  persona] 
and  private  acquirements,  he  joined  a 
graceful  figure  and  pleasing  countenance, 
and,  imder  happier  circumstances,  would 
doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  a  very 
accomplished  sovereign.  With  respect 
to  his  political  character,  as  exhibited  in 
the  great  struggle  between  himself  and 
the  parliament,  it  is  unpos»ble  not  to  per- 
ceive that  he  strove  to  maintain  a  portion 
of  prerogative  that  had  become  incompat- 
ible with  any  theory  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  but  it  is  e<}ually  certain  that  he 
only  sought  to  retain  what  his  predeces- 
sors had  possessed,  and  what  power  nev- 
er concedes  willingly.  There  are  periods, 
poB^bly,  in  the  history  of  every  people,  in 
which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict,  and 
a  concussion  becomes  unavoidable ;  and 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  Charies  to  occupy 
the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  representative  system  neces- 
sarily encountered  the  claims  of  preroga- 
tive. If  the  pariiament  had  acquiesced  in 
the  kingly  pretensions,  as  usually  explain- 
ed by  Laud  and  the  high-chiirchmeii-of 
the  day,  it  vrould  have  dwindled  into  a 
mere  re^stiy  of  royal  edicts,  like  thoee  of 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Charies  act- 
ed a  part  which  every  monarch,  in  his  sit- 
uation, may  be  expected  to  act ;  for  a  phi- 
losophical appreciation  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  political  crisis  is  scarcely  to  he  ex- 
pected from  one  who  sits  upon  a  tLrone. 
The  most   forcible   accusation    against 
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diaiiee  ib  on  the  score  of  innnceiity.  It 
is  asseited  that  he  never  intended  to  fulfil 
the  oondhionB  iniDoeed  upon  tiim.  This 
can  flctfreely  be  oemed ;  but  it  is  eoually 
cotaiB  tfast  some  of  them  might  jusUy  be 
denned  questionablB,  if  not  demanded 
with  a  direct  view  to  produce  that  con* 
duct  IB  the  king  whica  so  naturally  fol- 
kwed.  On  the  whole,  though  many  may 
demur  to  his  title  of  maartfr^  f^w  will  he&- 
itote  to  regard  him  as  a  victim  to  a  crisiB 
which  the  growing  power  of  the  com* 
mooi^  and  the  unsettled  nature  of  the  pre* 
rogatvre^  rendered  sooner  or  later  inevit- 
aUe.  His  fate,  like  that  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  generally,  exhibits  the  danger  and 
afasuiditT  of  those  high  theoretical  notions 
ofkingfy  prerogative,  which,  while  they 
add  very  little  to  the  real  power  of  those 
whoa  they  are  intended  to  &vor,  too  fi«- 
^uentiy  seduce  them  into  encounters  with 
currents  of  piineiple  and  action^  a  resist- 
ance ID  which  is  always  futile^  and  gen- 
enlljr  destnictive. 

Chabubs  it,  king  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, aon  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria olTranoe,  was  bom  in  1630.  He  was 
a  refugee  at  the  Hague  on  the  death  of 
his  mbggy  cm  which  he  immediately  as- 
sumed the  royal  title.  He  first  intended 
to  proceed  to  Ireland,  but  was  prevented 
b>'  the  progress  of  CromwelL  He  there- 
lore  Usiened  to  an  invitation  fiiom  the 
Scots,  who  had  modaimed  him  their 
king;  and,  being  obliged  to  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  ri^d  Presbyterians, 
they  subjected  him  to  many  severities 
and  mortifications,  which  caused  him  to  re- 
gard that  sect  ever  after  with  extreme 
areision.  In  1651,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone;  but  the  approach  of  Cromwell, 
wish  his  conquering  army,  soon  rendered 
his  abode  in  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to 
beJMned  by  the  EInglish  royaUstB,he  took 
die  spirited  resolution  of  passing  Crom- 
well, and  entering  England.  He  was  im- 
i&ediately  pursued  by  that  active  com- 
Biander,  who,  with  a  superior  army,  gain- 
ed the  battle  of  Worcester;  and  Charies, 
after  a  variety  of  imminent  hazards,  in 
one  of  which,  he  was  sheltered  for  24 
houn  m  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak, 
reached  Shorefaam,  in  Sussex,  and  effect- 
ed a  passage  to  France.  He  passed  some 
years  in  Paris,  little  regarded  by  the  court, 
vhidi  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the 
^oglisfa  commonwealth ;  and  this  indigni- 
ty iiuhiced  him  to  retbv  to  Cologne.  It 
is  dw  province  of  history  to  state  the 
<3rcanMances  that  produced  the  restora^ 
tion,  which  general  Monk  so  conducted, 
*hat  QttxkSi  without  a  struggle,  suoceed- 
8* 


ed  at  once  to  all  those  dangerous  preroga- 
tives, which  it  had  cost  the  iwtion  so  much 
Uood  and  treasure,  first  to  abridge,  and 
then  to  abotish.  This  unrestrictive  re- 
turn was  not  more  injurious  to  the  nation 
than  fatal  to  the  ftmily  of  the  Stuarts, 
whkh,  had  a  more  rational  policy  prevail- 
ed, might  have  occupied  the  throne  at 
this  moment  On  the  29th  of  May,  1660, 
Charies  entered  his  capital  amidst  univer- 
sal and  almost  frantic  acclamations ;  and 
the  different  civil  and  religious  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission.  His  first  measures  were  prudent 
and  conciliatory.  Hyde^  lord  Clarendon, 
was  made  chancellor  and  prime  minister; 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  fit>m 
which  those  alone  were  excepted  who 
were  immediately  concerned  in  the  late 
king's  death.  A  settled  revenue  was  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  wardship  and  purvey- 
ance, and  the  army  was  reduced.  In  re- 
spect to  religion,  there  was  less  indul- 
gence ;  for  not  only  were  prelacy  and  the 
parliamentary  rights  of  bishops  restored, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  an  act  of 
uniformity  was  passed,  by  the  conditicmfl 
of  which  neariy  all  the  Pred>yterian  cler* 

fy  were  driven  to  a  resignation  of  their 
vings.  In  1662,  he  married  the  infanta 
of  Portugal,  a  prudent  and  vutuous  prin- 
cess, but  in  no  way  calculated  to  acquire 
the  affection  of  a  man  hke  Charles.  The 
mdolence  of  his  temper,  and  the  expenses 
of  his  licentious  viray  of  life,  soon  inv<dved 
him  in  pecuniary  duficuhies;  and  the  un- 
popular sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
was  one  of  his  most  eariy  expedients  to 
relieve  himself.  In  1663,  a  rupture  took 
place  with  Holland,  which,  as  n  proceed- 
ed fiom  commercial  rivalry,  was  willingly 
supported  by  parliament  It  was  attend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  by  various  naval 
successes ;  but,  France  and  Denmark  en- 
tering into  the  war,  as  allies  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English  were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch 
fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and,  proceedmg 
up  the  Medway,  burnt  and  desoroyed 
ships  as  hi^h  as  Chatham.  Such  was 
the  naval  disgrace  of  a  reign,  which,  on 
many  other  accounts,  is  probably  the 
most  nationally  discreditable  one  m  the 
English  annals.  The  domestic  calamities 
of  a  dreadful  plague,  in  1665,  and  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  added  to 
ue  disasters  of  die  period.  Soon  after, 
Clarendon,  who  had  become  very  unpop- 
ular, and  was  pereonally  disagi-eeable  to 
Charles,  was  dionissed,  and  sought  shelter 
finom  his  enemies  by  a  voluntary  exile.  A 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland 
and  Sweden,  fois  the  purpose  of  cheeking 
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the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  followedL  It 
did  honor  to  the  political  talents  of  sir 
William  Temple,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
public  measures  of  the  reign  which  de* 
serve     approbation.       The    thoughden 

Eiion  of  Charles,  faoweyer,  soon 
ht  him  into  a  condition  which  ren* 
him  the  mero  pensioner  of  Louis ; 
by  whose  secret  aid  he  was  supported  in 
all  his  attempts  to  abridge  the  needom  of 
his  people.  In  1670,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  five  uuprinci^ded 
ministers,  ooUectively  denominated  the 
edbaly  who  suppcNPted  him  in  eyery  at« 
tempt  to  make  himself  independent  of 
parhamenL  A  visit  which  Chanes  received 
from  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orieans, 
was  rendered  subservient  to  French  pol- 
icy, by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant 
ladies,  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman.  This 
female  made,  as  was  intended,  a  conquest . 
of  Charles,  who  created  her  duchess  of 
Portsmouth ;  and,  amidst  all  his  other  at- 
tachments,  she  retained  an  influence  over 
him  which  kept  him  steadily  attached  to 
France.  The  party  troubles  oi  this  reign 
conunenced,  about  this  time,  by  the  open 
declaration  of  the  duke  of  York,  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a  con* 
yert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Soon  after,  the  nunistry  broke  the  triple 
alliance,  and  planned  a  rupture  vrith  the 
Dutch ;  and,  as  the  king  did  not  choose  to 

rly  to  pailiament  for  money  to  carry  on 
projected  war,  he  caused  the  exchequer 
to  be  shut  up  in  Januaiy,  1672,  and,  by 
several  other  disgraceful  and  arbitrary 
proceedings,  gave  nreat  disgust  and  ahum 
to  the  nation.  The  naval  operations 
against  the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  auc- 
cessfiil,  and,  a  new  parliament  being  called, 
which  strongly  expressed  the  di»H)ntent 
of  the  nation,  the  cabal  was  dissolved,  and 
a  separate  peace  made  with  Holland  in 
1674.  Divisions  in  the  cabinet,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  king's  measures,  and  poriia- 
mentary  contests,  followed,  and  occupied 
the  next  three  years,  until,  in  1677, 
Charles  performed  a  popular  act,  by  mar- 
lying  his  niece,  the  ^incess  Maiy,  to  the 
prince  of  Orange.  By  taking  some  de- 
cided steps  in  fkvor  of^the  Dutch,  he  also 
forwarded  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678. 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
pretended  discoveiy  of  the  celebrated 
popish  plot,  for  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Notwithstanding  the  in&mous 
ehanictere  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  the 
improbable  nature  of  their  disclosures, 
their  tale,  supported  l^  the  general  sus- 
picion of  the  secret  influence  of  a  Catholic 


fiustion,  met  with  uniyenal  belief;  and,  in 
relation  thereto,  the  parliament  exhiinf ed 
neariy  as  much  credulity  and  heat  as  the 
vulgar.    JAany  Catholic  lords  were  com- 
miltod;    Coleman,  the  duke  of  Yoik^ 
secretary,  and  several  priests,  were  hang- 
ed ;  and  a  venerable  nobleman,  tbe  eari  of 
Staffind,  was  beheaded.    The  duke  a€ 
York  thouffht  fit  to  retire  to  Brussels,  and 
a  bill  for  bis  exclusion  fixnn  the  throne 
passed  the  house  of  commons.     Such 
was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  Charles 
vras  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  papuhir 
measures,  and  the  great  palladium  or  civil 
liberty,  the  habeas  corpus  bill,  passed  dur- 
ing this  session.    The  temper  of  the  par« 
liiunent  was  so  much  excited,  that  the 
king  first  prorogued  and  then  diasolved  k. 
The  court  now  sought  to  establish  a  bal- 
ance of  parties ;  to  distinguish  which,  the 
terms  temg  and  fory  were  about  this  time 
invented.    In  1680,  a  new  parliament  as- 
sembled, and  the  commor^s  again  passed 
the  exclusion  bill,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  lords.     This  parliament  was  also  dis- 
solved in  the  next  year,  and  a  new  one 
called  at  Oxford,  which  proved  so  restifll! 
that  a  sudden  dissolution  of  it  enwied; 
and,  like  his  father,  Charies  determined 
henceforward  to  govern  vrithout  one.    By 
the  aid  of  the  tory  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
he  obtained  loyal  addresses  fiiom  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  attachment  to  nigh 
monarchiod  principles  came  again  into 
yogue.   The  charge  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies was  now  brought  against  the  Pr»by- 
terians.    A  person  named  ColUge  was 
executed  upon  the  same  infamous  evi- 
dence as   had   been   previously   turned 
affainst  the  Catholics ;  and  the  fanuxis  eari 
of  Shaflesbuiy,  who  headed  the  popular 
party,  was  brought  to  trial,  but  acqmtted. 
The  nonconformists,  generally,  were  also 
treated  with  much  rigor;  and  a  step  of 
great  moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  instituting  suits  at  law 
(quo  wanranhs)  against  most  of  the  corpo- 
rations in  the  kmgdom,  by  which  the^ 
were  intimidated  to  a  resignation  of  their 
charters,  in  order  to  receive  them  bacdc  so 
modelled  as  to  render  them  much  more 
dependent   than   before.      These   rapid 
strides  towards  the  destruction  of  liberty 
at  length  produced  the  celebrated  Rye- 
house  plot,  the  parties  to  which  certainly 
intendra  renstance ;  but  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  king  vnis  ever  formally  pro- 
jected, seems  very  doubduL    It  certain^ 
formed  no  port  of  the  intention  of  lord 
WiUiam  Rtissel,  whose  execution,  with 
that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account  of 
the  plot,  finms  one  of  the  strikiii^  evenis 
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of  liu8  difligraoeiy  nicD.  CSiaiies  iras^ 
It  this  time,  as  abeonite  aa  any  boy- 
eieign  in  Europe;  and,  had  he  been  an 
active  prince,  the  fetters  of  tyrannv 
might  nave  .  been  completely  riyeted* 
Scotland,  which,  at  different  periods  of 
his  reign,  bad  been  driven  mto  insur- 
recti<Hi  by  the  aibitiaiy  attempts  to  re- 
store Emscopacy,  was  at  len^  com- 
pletely dragooned  into  submiasiQn;  and 
me  rdics  of  the  CoTenanten  were  sup- 
presed  with  circumstances  of  great  bar* 
parity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Charles 
was  becoming  un^iay  at  this  plan,  which 
was  chiefly  supported  by  the  oigoted  aus- 
terity of  the  duke  of  Yoric ;  and  that  he 
had  made  a  resolution  to  rekiz,  when  he 
expired,  fiom  the  consequences  of  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  in  Feb.,  1685,  m  the  My-fifth 
year  of  his  ace  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign.  At  his  death,  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  thus  proved  himself  to  have 
be^  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  hyp- 
ocritical as  profligate.  The  character  of 
Charies  II  requhes  little  analysis.  He 
Was  a  confirmed  sensualist  ana  voluptu- 
ary; and,  owin^  to  the  example  of  him 
and  his  court,  his  reign  was  the  era  of  the 
most  dissolute  manneis  that  ever  prevailed 
in  England.  The  stage  was  an  open 
school  of  licentiousness,  and  polite  litera- 
ture was  altogether  infected  by  it.  Charles 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good  judge  of 
certain  kinds  of  writing,  but  was  too  defi- 
cient in  senrability  to  feel  either  the  sublime 
or  the  beautiful,  in  composition ;  neither 
was  he  generous  even  to  the  writers  whom 
beapplauded.  He  possessed  an  easy  {|;ood 
nature,  but  uniled  with  it  a  total  indifier- 
ence  to  any  thing  but  his  own  pleasure ; 
and  no  man  could  be  more  destitute  of 
honor  or  generosi^.  His  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  hang  and  8id>ject  were 
evinced  by  bis  observation  on  Lauderdale's 
cruelties  in  Scotland : — **  I  perceive,"  said 
he,  ^  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of 
many  bad  things  against  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
acted  in  any  thing  contrary  to  my  interest'' 
¥et,  with  aJl  his  selfishness  and  demerits  as 
a  king^  Charies  always  preserved  a  share 
of  popularity  with  the  multitude,  fiom  the 
easness  c€  his  manners.  Pepy s'  memoirs, 
and  other  private  documents,  however, 
clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  more 
refledling  portion  of  his  subjects ;  and  it  is 
BOW  pretty  cenerally  admitted,  that,  as  he 
'Was  himara  a  most  dishonorable  and 
beaillesB  monaroli  and  man,  so  his  reign 
eJEhflued  the  En^^ish  character  in  a  more 
disjgncefid  fi^dht  than  any  other  m  Brit- 


ish history.  It  need  not  be  added,  that  he 
kfl  many  illegitimate  children,  the  de- 
scendants of  some  of  whom  are  still 
among  the  leading  peerage  of  the  country. 
The  fate  of  his  most  distinguished  son,  the 
iU-firted  duke  of  Monmouth,  is  an  affair  of 
histoiy. 

Chakles  Edward  Stuart.  (See  Ed- 
ward,) 

Charles  XH,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  at 
Stockholm,  June  27, 1682,  was  well  in- 
structed in  the  languages,  histoiy,  geogra- 
phy and  mathematics.  He  understood 
G^inan,  Latin  and  French.  Curtius' 
histoiy  of  Alexander  was  his  fiivorite 
book.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1697, 
when  he  was  but  15  years  old,  he  was 
declared  of  age  l^  the  estates.  Mean- 
while, the  young  king  showed  but  litde 
inclination  tor  business :  he  loved  violent 
bodily  exercises,  and  especially  the  chase 
of  the  bear.  To  his  jealous  neighbors,  this 
seemed  a  fiivorable  time  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Sweden  in  the  north.  Frederic 
IV  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II  of  Pdand, 
and  the  czar  Peter  I  of  Russia,  concluded 
an  alliance  which  resulted  in  the  norihem 
war,  so  called.  The  Danish  troops  first 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp.  This  prince,  who  had 
married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  repaired  to  Stockholm,  and  asked 
for  assistance.  Charles  had  a  particular 
attachment  for  him,  and  proposed,  in  the 
council  of  state,  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures agunst  Denmark.  After  making 
some  arran^ments  respecting  the  intamiu 
administnition,  he  embaiked  at  Cariscrona 
in  May,  1700.  Thirty  ships  of  the  fine^ 
and  a  great  number  of  small  transports, 
strenffthened  by  an  Enelish  and  Dutch 
squaoron,  appeared  berore  Copenhagen* 
Anransements  were  making  for  the  dis- 
embenation,  when  Charies,  full  of  impa- 
tience, plunged  fix>m  his  boat  into  the 
water,  and  was  the  first  who  reached  land. 
The  Danes  retired  before  the  superior 
power  of  the  enemy.  Copenhagen  was 
on  the  point  of  being  besiefled,  when  the 
peace  negotiated  at  Travendal  was  sisned 
(Aug.  8, 1700),  by  which  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  was  confirmed  in  all  the  rights  of 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  deprive  him. 
Thus  ended  the  first  enteiprise  of  Charies 
XII,  in  which  he  exhibited  as  much  intel- 
ligence and  courage  as  disinterestedness. 
He  adopted,  at  this  time,  that  severe  and 
temperate  mode  of  life,  to  which  he  ever 
remained  true,  avoiding  relaxation  and 
useless  amusements ;  wine  was  banished 
firom  his  table ;  at  times  coarse  bread  was 
h^  only  food ;  he  often  slept  in  his  tkmk 
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on  the  ground ;  a  Uue  cost)  -with  copper 
buttons,  was  his  whole  wardrobe;  he 
wore  laree  boots,  reaching  above  his 
knees,  and  gloves  of  buffido  stun.  With 
respect  to  the  female  sex,  he  manifested 
the  greatest  indifference,  and  no  woman 
ever  had  any  influence  over  him.  After 
thus  checking  Denmark,  the  attacks  of 
Augustus  and  Peter  were  to  be  repelled. 
The  former  was  bestesing  Riga,  the  latter 
menaced  Narva  and  me  countnr  situated 
about  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Without  re- 
turning to  his  capital,  which,  in  feet,  he 
never  revisited,  Charles  caused  dO,000 
men  to  be  transported  to  Livonia,  and 
went  to  meet  the  Russians,  whom  he 
found,  80,000  strong,  in  a  fortified  camp, 
under  the  walls  of  Narva.  On  the  30th 
Nov.,  1700,  between  eight  and  ten  thou* 
sand  Swedes  placed  themselves  in  order 
of  battle,  under  the  ^n  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  engagement  began.  On  the  pre- 
vious evening,  Peter  had  left  his  camp 
on  pretence  of  bringing  up  reinforcements. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Rus- 
sian camp  was  taken  by  storm.  Thirty 
thousand  Russians  perished  on  the  field 
or  threw  themselves  into  the  Narva;  the 
test  were  taken  prisoneni  or  dispmed. 
After  this  victoiy,  Chuies  crossed  the 
Dwina,  attacked  the  intrenchments  of  the 
Saxons,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Charles  miffht  now  have  concluded  a 
peace,  whicn  would  have  made  him  the 
arbiter  of  the  North ;  but,  instead  of  so 
doing,  he  pursued  Augustus  to  Poland, 
and  determmed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  dethrening  him.  Augustus 
attempted  in  vain  to  enter  into  neootia- 
tions;  in  vain  did  the  countess  Konigs- 
maik,  mistress  of  Augustus,  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Charles,  and 
disarm  the  Swedish  hero  by  her  beauty. 
Charles  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
king  or  to  speak  with  the  countess.  The 
war  continued;  the  Swedes  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Clissau;  in  1703,  all 
Poland  was  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
Guerors ;  the  cardinal  primate  declared  the 
throne  vacant ;  and,  oy  the  influence  of 
Charles,  the  new  choice  fell  on  Stanislaus 
Xjcczinsky.  Augustus  hoped  to  be  secure 
in  Saxon^r,  as  Peter  had  meanwhile  occu- 
pied Ingna,  and  feunded  St  Petersburg,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  But  the  victor 
of  Narva  despised  an  enemy  on  whom  he 
hoped,  sooner  or  later,  to  take  an  easy 
revenge,  and  invaded  Saxony.  At  Al- 
transtadt  (q.  v.),  he  dictated  the  conditions 
of  peace,  in  1706.  The  Livonian  Patkul 
(q.  v.)f  wlio  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 


•Biauce  against  Sweden  (at  diat  time  Pe- 
ter's ambassador  in  Dresden),  was  deliv- 
ered up  to  him,  on  his  demand,  and  was 
broken  on  the  wheel  It  was,  with  jus- 
tice, a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  a 
prince,  till  then  so  magnanimous,  could 
stoop  to  such  intemperate  revenge.  In 
other  respects,  Charles  exhibited,  during 
his  tstay  in  Saxony,  moderation  and  mag- 
nanimity. He  subjected  his  troops  to  the 
strictest  discipline.  Several  ambassadors 
and  princes  visited  the  camp  of  the 
at  AJtraustAdt,  among  whom  was  Ma 
borough,  who  sought  to  discover  Charles's 
plans,  and  convinced  himself  that  the 
victorious  hero  would  take  no  part  in  the 
great  contests  of  the  South.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  however,  befere  he  left  Germa- 
ny, required  the  emperor  to  ffrant  to  the 
Lutherans  in  Silesia  perfect  &eedom  of 
conscience ;  and  the  requisition  was  com- 

Elied  with.  In  Sept,  1707,  the  Swedes 
$ft  Saxony.  They  were  43,000  strong, 
well  clothed,  well  disciplined,  and  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  imposed  on  the 
conquered.  Six  thousand  men  remained 
for  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland : 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  Chmies  took  the 
shortest  route  to  Moscow.  But,  havinjp 
reached  the  region  of  Smolensk,  he  altered 
his  plan,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Cossack 
hetman  Mazeppa,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  hope  tnat  the  Cossacks 
would  join  him.  But  Peter  laid  waste 
their  country,  and  the  proscribed  Mazeppa 
could  not  procure  the  promised  aid.  The 
difficult  marches,  the  want  of  provisions, 
the  perpetual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  severe  cold,  weakened  Charies's  army 
in  an  uncommon  deme.  General  L6w- 
enhaupt,  who  was  to  oring  reinforcements 
and  pmvisions  feom  Livonia,  arrived  with 
onlv  a  few  troops,  exhausted  b}^  the  march, 
and  by  continual  skirmishes  with  the  Ru»- 
nans.  Pultawa,  abundanthr  fiumished 
with  stores,  was  about  to  be  invested, 
when  Peter  appeared  with  70,000  men. 
Charies,  in  reconnoitring,  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  thigh ;  consequent- 
Iv,  m  the  battle  of  June  27th,  O.  S.  (July 
8th),  1709,  which  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Swedish  hero  and  the  ftite  of  the 
North,  he  was  obliged  te  issue  his  com- 
mands finom  a  litter,  without  being  able  to 
encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence. 
This,  and  still  more  the  want  of  agreement 
between  Renschild  and  L6wenhaupt, 
were  the  reasons  why  the  Swedes  did  not 
display  their  usual  skill  in  mancsuvring, 
which  had  so  often  given  them  the  victo- 
ry. They  were  obl^;ed  to  yield  to  supe- 
rior force,  and  the  enemy  obtained  a  eom- 
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i4ete  Tietoiy.  Charles  -sow  his  ^enenJs, 
CUB  &TOjrite  minister,  eoiuit  Piper,  and 
die  flower  of  his  anny,  fall  into  the  power 
of  those  RussLans  so  eanly  vonquistied  at 
Narva.  He  himself^  together  wim  Mazep- 
pe,  fled  with  a  small  guard,  and  was 
obliged,  notwithstanding  the  ptdn  of  his 
wounds,  to  go  several  miles  on  foot.  He 
finally  found  refuge  and  an  honorable  re- 
ception at  Bender,  in  the  Turidah  territory. 
H&  enemies  were  now  in^ired  with  new 
hope.  Augustus  protested  against  the 
treaty  of  Akranst&dt ;  Peter  inraded  Livo- 
nia ;  Frederic  of  Demnark  made  a  descent 
00  Scfaonen.  The  regency  in  Stockholm 
took  measures  for  the  ctefence  of  the 
Swedish  territory.  General  Steinbeck 
aseemhled  a  body  of  militia  and  peasants, 
defeated  the  Duies  at  Helsingborg,  and 
compelled  diem  to  evacuate  Schonen. 
Several  divisions  were  sent  to  Finland  to 
keep  off  the  Russians,  who,  nevertheless, 
advanced,  being  superior  in  numbera. 
Chories,  meanwhile,  negotiated  at  Bender 
with  the  Porte;  succeeded  in  removing 
tlie  ministere  who  were  opposed  to  him, 
and  indueed  the  Turks  to  declare  virar 
against  Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the 
bonks  of  the  river  Prutb,  July  1,  1711. 
Peter  seemed  nearly  ruined,  when  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife  (see 
Caiharme)  produced  a  peace,  in  which  the 
intoests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neglect* 
ed.  This  monarch,  however,  projected 
at  Bendo'  new  plans,  and,  through  his 
agents,  aoKcited  of  the  Porte  auxiliaries 
against  bis  oiemies.  But  the  Russian 
ageots  were  no  less  active  to  prepossess 
the  Porte  against  him,  pretending  that 
Cfaailes  dengned  to  make  himself  in  the 
penon  of  Stanislaus,  the  actual  master  of 
Poland,  m  order,  fiom  thence,  in  connex- 
ion widi  the  German  emperor,  to  attack  the 
IVuks.  The  seraakier  of  Bender  was 
ordered  to  compel  the  king  to  depart,  and, 
in  case  be  reftised,  to  bring  him,  living  or 
dead,  to  Adrianople.  Litue  used  to  obey 
the  wfll  of  another,  and  apprehenave  of 
bemg  given  up  to  his  enemies,  Charles 
resolved  to  defy  the  forces  of  the  Port& 
with  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  or 
wfaieh  his  retinue  consisted,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  to  await  his  fate.  When  his 
resideoce  9t  Vamitza,  near  Bender,  vras 
attacked  by  the  Turks,  he  defended  it 
against  a  whole  aimy,  and  yielded  only 
step  by  step.  The  house  took  fire,  and 
he  was  about  to  abandon  it,  when,  his 
npan  becoming  entan^ed,  he  fell,  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  His  eye-kehes  were 
nved  by  powder,  and  his  clothes  covered 
inui  bkioa.     Some  days  after  this  singu- 


lar contest,  Stanislaus  came  to  Bender  to 
ask  the  king  of  Sweden  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  which  he  saw  himseHT 
obliged  to  conclude  with  Augustus;  bat 
Charles  refhsed.  The  Turks  now  re- 
moved their  prisoner  from  Bender  to  De- 
motica,  near  Adrianople.  Here  he  spent 
two  months  in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  and 
employed  in  reading  and  writing.  Con- 
vinced, at  last,  that  he  could  expect  no 
assistance  from  the  Porte,  he  sent  a  part- 
ing embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  set  off 
in  disguise  with  two  oflficere.  Accus- 
tomed to  every  deprivation,  Charics  pur- 
sued his  journey  on  horseback,  throuefa 
Hungary  and  Germany,  day  and  night, 
with  such  haste,  that  only  one  of  his  at- 
tendants was  able  to  keen  up  with  liim. 
Exhausted  and  haggard,  he  arrived  be- 
fore Stralsund  about  one  o'clock  on  tlie 
night  of  the  11th  Nov.  O.  S.  (22d),  1714. 
Pret^iding  to  be  a  courier  with  important 
despatches  from  Turkey,  he  caused  him- 
Beit  to  be  immediately  introduced  to  the 
commandant,  count  Dunker,  who  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  king,  without 
recognising  him  till  he  began  to  speak, 
when  he  sprang  joyfiiUy  from  his  bed, 
and  embraced  the  knees  of  his  master 
The  report  of  Chai'les's  arrival  spread 
rapidly  throughout  tlie  city.  The  houses 
were  illuminated.  A  combined  army  of 
Danes,  Saxons,  Russians  and  Prussians 
inmiediately  invested  Stralsund.  Charies 
performed,  during  the  defence,  miracles 
of  bravery.  But,  being  obliged  to  surren- 
der the  fortress,  on  Dec.  15,  1715,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lund,  in  Schonen,  and  took 
measures  to  secure  the  coast.  He  then 
attacked  Norway.  The  baron  of  Gortz, 
whose  bold  but  intelligent  plans  were 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Swedish 
monarchv,WQ8,  at  that  time,  his  confiden- 
tial friend.  His  advice  was,  that  Charles 
should  gain  Peter  the  Great  to  the  interest 
of  Sweden  by  important  concessions, 
make  himself  master  of  Norway,  and  from 
thence  land  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  de- 
throne George  I,  who  had  declared  him- 
self against  Charles.  G6ttz  discovered 
resotu-ces  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
entered  into  negotiations,  at  Aaland,  vritb 
die  plenipotentiaries  of  the  czar.  Petei 
was  already  gained,  and  a  part  of  Nor- 
way conquered;  tlie  fortunes  of  Swe- 
den seemed  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect ; 
Charles  was  besieging  Fredericshall,  when, 
on  Nov.  dO,  1718,  as  he  was  in  tlie 
trenches,  leaning«gainst  the  parapet,  and 
examining  the  workmen,  he  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  was 
found  dead  in  the  same  position,  bis  hand 
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on  his  sword,  in  bis  pocket  the  porlzait  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  a  pmyeivbook. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  mat  the  ball 
which  killed  him  was  fired,  not  from  the 
fortress,  but  from  the  Swedish  side.  His 
adjutant,  Siguier,  has  been  accused  as  an 
accompUce  in  his  murder.  A  centuiy 
afrerwaids.  Not.  30,  1818,  Charles  XIV 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  felL  At  Charles's  death, 
Sweden  sunk  from  the  rank  of  a  leadinff 
power.  In  his  last  years,  he  had  formed 
great  plans  for  the  improvement  of  its 
nayy,  trade  and  commerce.  At  Lund,  he 
often  conversed  with  the  professoni  of  the 
univeniity,  and  attended  public  disputa- 
tions on  geometry,  mechanics  and  history. 
In  Bender,  the  reading  of  useful  books 
was  one  of  his  principal  emplovments: 
he  sent  for  Swedish  scholars,  and  caused 
than  to  travel  throuch  Greece  and  Asia. 
Accounts  of  some  of  these  travels  have 
been  printed;  there  are  others  in  manu- 
script at  Upsal.  Firmness,  valor  and  love 
of  justice  were  the  grand  features  of 
Chfloies's  character,  but  were  disfigured  by 
an  obstinate  rashness.  After  his  return, 
he  showed  himself  more  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, moderate,  and  disposed  to  politic 
measures.  Posterity,  considering  him  in 
relation  to  his  dmes,  wiil  say  that  he  had 
great  virtues  and  great  fiiuits ;  that  he  was 
seduced  by  prosperity,  but  not  overcome 
by  adversity.  His  history  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  chaplain,  Nonjcfg.  Adlerfeld 
has  published  his  militaiy  memoirs.  Vol- 
taire's Hutoire  de  Ckouita  XII,  though  not 
complete,  nor  free  from  errora  in  dates, 
names  and  geographical  facts,  is  written 
with  much  cieamess  and  elegance. 

Charles  XIII ;  king  of  Sweden ;  bom 
Oct.  7,  1748 ;  second  son  of  king  Adol- 
phus Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Having 
been  appointed,  at  his  birth,  high  admind 
of  Sweden,  his  education  was  directed 
chiefly  to  the  learning  of  naval  tactics,  for 
which  purpose  he  accompanied  several 
cruises  m  the  Cattegat.  In  1765,  he  be- 
came honorary  president  of  the  society  of 
sciences  at  Upsal.  In  1770,  he  com- 
menced the  tour  of  Europe.  The  death 
of  Adolphus  Frederic  readied  him  to 
Sweden,  where  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1772.  His  brother, 
Gustavus  III,  appointed  him  governor^ 
general  of  Stockholm,  and  duke  of  Sfider- 
mannland.  In  1774,  he  married  Hedwig 
Elisabeth  Chariotte,  priacess  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  In  the  war  vrith  Russia,  in 
1788,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  defeated  the  Russians  in  the  gulf 


of  Finland,  and,  in  the  most  dangerotis 
sea»»i  of  the  year,  brought  back  his  fleet 
in  safety  to  the  haibor  of  Cariscronay 
after  wmch  he  was  appointed  governor- 
ceneral  of  Finland.  Alter  the  murder  of* 
Gustavus  in,  in  1792,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  regency,  and,  happily  for 
Sweden,  preserved  the  countiy  at  peace 
with  all  other  nations,  while  he  united 
with  Denmaric  for  the  protection  of  the 
navigation  in  the  northern  seas.  He  like* 
wise  founded  a  museum,  established  a 
mihtary  academy  for  200  pupjs,  and 
grained  universal  esteem.  In  1796,  he  re- 
signed the  government  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus IV,  who  had  become  of  age,  and 
retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  his  caisde  of 
Rosersberg.  He  never  appeared  again  in 
public  life  till  a  revolution  hurled  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  IV,  in  1809,  fit>m  the 
throne,  and  placed  Charles  at  the  head  of 
the  state,  as  administrator  of  the  reahn, 
and,  some  months  afterwards,  June  20. 
1809,  as  king  of  Sweden,  at  a  very  critical 
period.  The  peace  vrith  Russia,  at  Fred- 
ericksham.  Sept  17, 1809,  gave  the  coun- 
tiy the  tranquillity  necessaiy  for  repairing 
its  heavy  losses,  and  for  completing  th« 
constimtion.  He  had  already  adopted 
prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenbuig  as  his  successor,  and,  afier 
his  death,  marshal  Bemadotte,  who  was 
elected  by  the  estates,  in  August,  1810,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  prince.  On  him  he 
bestowed  his  entire  confidence.  May  27, 
1811,  he  founded  the  order  of  Charies 
XIII,  which  is  confened  solely  on  fiiee«> 
masons  of  high  degree.  Jime  21, 1816^ 
he  acceded  to  the  holy  alliance.  His 
prudent  conduct  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Russa,  in  1812,  procured 
Sweden  an  indemnification  for  Finland 
by  the  acquisiticm  of  Norway,  Nov.  4^ 
1814.  Although  some  disappointed  no- 
bles may  have  given  utterance  to  mur^ 
mure  against  ms  ^venunent,  Charles 
XIII  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  love  of  his 
people  till  his  death,  Feb.  5, 1818. 

Charles  XIV,  John,  king  of  Sweden 
and  N<Hrw^^(or  Scandinavia),  married, 
Aug.  16, 1798,  Eugenie  Bemaidine  D6- 
«rte  (bom  Nov.  8, 1781),  daughter  of  the 
merchant  Clary,  of  Marseilles,  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Feb.  5, 1818, 
he  succeeded  Charies  XIH,  b^  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  This  pnnce,  whose 
political  station  practically  refiites  the  ne- 
cessity of  tlie  principle  of  legitimacy 
maintained  by  the  potentates  of  JEurope, 
vras  bom,  Jan.  26,  1764,  at  Pau,  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  called  Jean 
Be^pUsttJuUsBtmadfftte,    Hisfatherwas 
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a  b  wyer.   His  unoommon  inteflectual  cul- 
tmtioo  ahowB  that  he  was  educated  with 
great  care.    In  1780,  he  voluntarily  en- 
tered the  militaiy  profession,  and,  in  1789, 
at  the  afie  of  26  yesis,  was  still  a  sergeant 
When  the  reTolution  broke  out,  he  entered 
with  enthusiasm  the  ranks  of  the  defend- 
ers   of  his   country,  and    rose    quickly 
throodi  the  steps  of  militaij  promotion. 
In  1794,  he  was  general  of  division  in  the 
faatde  of  Fleurus;  in  1795,  he  contributed 
essenDally  to  the  passage  of  the  French 
Ofcr  the  Rhine,  at  I<f euwied ;  in  1796^  he 
soTBd  in  Jourdan's  armv.    His  services 
€0  the  Lafan,  the  blockade  of  Mentz,  the 
battle  of  Neuhofl^  the  psssage  over  the 
pAilnity^  the  taking  of  ^torf^  the  capture 
of  Neuinaik,  and  me  advantages  obtained 
ever  Kray,  whom  he  deprived  of  his 
msgaziaes  on  the  Mame,  established  his 
mutation  as  a  generaL    He  aflerwards 
fed  reinfiircements  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Bonaparte,  with  the 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Gradisca.    In  the 
eootests  which  ensued  before  he  could 
mske  himself  master  of  it,  he  afforded  a 
model  of  coolness  and  intrepidity.    Short- 
ly bdbre  the  18th  Fructidor,  Bonaparte 
chose  him  to  carry  to  the  directory  the ' 
famnefs  taken  in  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  and, 
in  his  letter,  caUed  him  one  of  the  generals 
who  had  inost  essentially  contributed  to 
the  roiown  of  the  Italian  armv.     After 
the  treaty  of  Leoben,  the  disturbances  in 
the  southern  provinces  continuing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  18th  Fructidor,  the  direc- 
Kjiy  appointed  general  Bernadotte  com- 
mandant at  Marwilles ;  but  he  refused  to 
trnn  his  sword  against  his  fellow-citizens, 
sad  returned  to  his  division  in   Italy. 
Afier  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  he  was 
appcMnied  ambassador  of  the  French  re- 
public to  the  court  of  Yienna.    A  tumult, 
eansed  by  planting  the  tri-colored  banner 
an  ^  pamce  of  the  embassy,  induced 
him  to  leave  Vieima.     He  repaired  to 
Rastadt,  and  from  thence  to  Paris.    In 
the   campaign  of  1799,  Bernadotte,  as 


of  the  army  of  observation, 
onder  Jourdan,  was  instructed  to  cross 
the  Rhine  and  invest  Philippeburg.  But 
the  approach  of  the  areh-duke  Uharles, 
the  retreat  of  Jourdan  over  the  Rhine,  the 
disrolution  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  and 
the  progress  of  the  alhes  in  Italy,  rendered 
eztraorainary  measures  necessary.  Ber- 
nadotte, bdng  placed  in  the  ministry  of 
war,  urged  i&  accusation  of  the  generals 
y^bo  had  so  q>eedily  surrendered  die  Ital- 
ian foftiesses,  ^icouraged  the  zeal  of  the 
eooBcrmiB,  exerted  hiinself  for  the  restora- 
tioQ  or  military  discipline,  and  checked 


the  abuses  that  had  tiept  mto  the  army. 
Three  months  after,  he  saw  himself  re- 
moved from  the  office  which  he  had 
administered  in  the  most  difficult  crisis,  at 
the  moment  when  he  might  have  enjoyed 
the  order  he  had  product.  He  therefore 
retured  from  the  public  service,  and  had 
abready  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  countiy, 
when  the  18th  nrumaire  effected  a  change 
in  his  situation.  Bonaparte  called  him  to 
tho  council  of  state.  Here  he  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  The  first  consul,  on  the 
other  hand,  refused  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition  destined  for  St. 
Domingo,  and  Bernadotte  expressed  him- 
self very  explicidy  respectiiiff  the  entire 
incompetency  of  general  Leclerc  for  the 
duty.  An  anenation  thus  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Bonaparte ;  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law Joseph  could  onl^  bring  about  a 
kind  of  political  reconciliation  between 
them*  He  now  received  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  West,  and,  by  his  hu- 
mane measures,  suppressed,  in  its  origin, 
the   insurrection   excited  in  the  ha^y 

Quieted  Vendue,  by  some  chiefs  of  the 
!houans.  (q.  v.)  After  the  peace  of 
Lun^ville,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  U.  States ;  but  the  revival  of  tlv 
war  prevented  his  proceeding  thither.  Jr 
1804,  the  first  consul  sent  him  to  Hanove>' 
in  the  place  of  Mortier,  and  his  humanity 
and  disinterestedness  gained  the  love  of 
the  Hanoverians.  In  the  same  year,  th4 
change  of  the  consulate  into  a  heredi- 
tary empire  gave  him  the  staff  of  a  mar- 
shal of  the  French  empire,  and,  soon  after, 
the  grand  decoration  of  the  le^on  of 
honor.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Austria,  Bernadotte  led  an  army  through 
Anspach,  effected  a  junction  with  the  &- 
varians  at  Wurtzburg,  and,  in  this  way 
surrounding  the  Austrians,  contributed  to 
the  victory  at  Ulm.  In  the  batde  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  Bernadotte's  coips  constituted  the 
centre,  which  withstood  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Russian  army.  June  5, 1806,  Napoleon 
created  him  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  In  the 
war  afainst  Prussia,  he  led  the  first  corp§ 
d^ariMtj  advanced  fiom  Bayreuth,  through 
Hofi^  to  the  Saxcm  Vogtlancf,  and  cut  off  the 
corps  of  count  Tauenzien  fi:om  the  Prus- 
sian main  army.  Oct.  14,  he  advanced 
fiom  Domburg,in  the  rear  of  the  Pnisaan 
army,  pursued  general  Blficher  to  Lttbeck, 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  He 
was  the  only  French  leader  who  seriously 
endeavored  to  alleviate  the  melaneho^ 
fate  of  this  unhappy  city  on  the  6th  Nov., 
1806.  Towards  the  Swedes,  also,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  Trave,  1500  in  number 
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he  mam^^flted  so  mudi  kindiieBi^  that  his 
name  was  luentiozied  with  respect  in  Swe- 
den. He  next  marched  thitmgh  Poland 
and  Prusaia  Proper,  and  fought,  Jan.  25, 
1807,  the  bloody  engagement  of  Mohrun- 
gen,  by  which  me  Kuasians  were  prevent- 
ed from  BurprisiDgthe  grand  army,  and. 
drivine  it  over  the  Vistula.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  pardcipating  in  the  batde  of 
Friedland  by  a  wound  received  at  Span- 
gen,  June  5.  From  the  close  of  1807  to 
Sie  spriug  of  1809,  he  commanded  the 
French  army  which  remained  in  the  noith 
of  Gennany.  War  having  broken  out 
anew,  in  1809,  between  Austria  and 
France,  he  led  the  Saxon  allies  to  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  where,  vnth  the  guard 
and  corps  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  they 
formed  the  second  line  and  the  reserves, 
and,  animated  by  his  courage,  fought  wkh 
the  greatest  distinction.  The  Saxons  took 
Waffram,  and  maintained  possession  c^ 
the  DumiDg  village  for  two  horns ;  but,  as 
they  had  lost  manv  of  their  number,  the 
prince  commanded  general  Dupas,  whose 
division  belonged  to  the  ninth  corps,  to 
support  them.  But  Dupas  refused,  be- 
cause he  was  ordered,  fix>m  a  higher 
c|uarter  to  remain  in  his  position.  A^n- 
ished  at  this,  the  prince  immediately  made 
preparations  to  save  the  remainder  of  the 
Saxon  troops,  and  then  hastened  to  head- 
quarters, to  complain  to  the  emperor  of 
this  violation  of  military  rules.  *<  If  his 
death,"  he  said, "  were  desired,  there  were 
less  odious  means  than  one  by  which  so 
many  brave  men  must  perish  with  him.'' 
The  emperor  tried  to  appease  the  prince 
by  sa^g  that  such  errors  were  unavoid- 
able in  so  extensive  movements.  But 
Bemadotte  took  his  dismission,  and  went 
to  Paris.  Infbnnation  being  received  of 
the  landing  of  the  English  on  Walche- 
ren,  the  council  of  mmisters  intrusted 
to  him  the  charge  of  repelling  the  inva- 
sion. He  immediately  called  out  the  na- 
tional guards,  deceived  the  enemy  by 
marches  and  countermarches,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  the  island.  From 
that  lime  the  prince  lived  in  the  bosom  of 
his  ftmily,  sometimes  in  the  country,  some- 
times at  Paris;  and  here  the  deputies  of 
Sweden  brought  him,  in  September,  1810, 
information  of  his  anpointment  as  succes- 
sor to  the  throne,  and  crown-prince  of  this 
kingdom.  Kinff  Charles  XlII  had  pro- 
posed him  for  nis  successor,  on  the  l8th 
of  August,  to  the  estates,  and  the  c<Hnmit- 
tee  of  the  estates,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
chose  him,  August  21,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, on  condition  that  he  should  embraee 
lbs  evangelical  Luthetau  religion.    Bema- 


dotte's  aooeptaaoe  of  ins  eleetioo  Cbailas 
XUI  announced  to  the  diet  at  (Erebro, 
Sept  26,  1810,  having  previously,  at  a 
chapter  of  the  order  hoMen  on  the  2^lhf 
created  the  new  crown-prince  knight  of 
the  order  of  seraphim :  he  was  likewise 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  realm. 
Napoleon  had  no  influence  on  this  choice ; 
for,  when  he  learned,  in  July,  1810,  that 
the  Swedish  diet  was  assembling  at  CEre- 
bro,  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
be  expressed  a  wish  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark might  be  dected ;  and  the  semi-offi- 
cial Jmxnud  de  PEmpjrt  contains  an  aiti- 
cie  to  this  efrect,  which  D^saugiers,  the 
French  ehargi  d^affains  in  Stockholm, 
communicated  by  a  note  to  the  Swedish 
ministry.  Meanwhile  three  Swedish  dex»- 
uties  had  ahieady  arrived  in  Paris  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  prince  in 
case  of  his  election.  The  prince  referred 
them  to  the  emperor,  who  assured  the 
deputies  that  he  should  not  oppose  the 
free  choice  of  the  diet,  thou^  it  should 
foil  on  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  At  the 
same  time,  he  recalled  his  thargi  d^af- 
faxns  from  Stockholm.  After  the  prince 
was  elected,  Napoleon  made  him  several 
promises  in  favor  of  Sweden,  but  their 
mutual  personal  relations  were  not,  on 
that  account,  more  friendly  than  they  had 
been  before.  Oct  18,  at  noon,  Ponte- 
Corvo  reached  tlie  royal  Danish  castle  of 
Fredericsborg,  where  he  remained  in  the 
midst  of  the  royal  family  till  the  next  day, 
when  he  departed  for  Elsinore.  Here 
doctor  Lindblom,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  in 
the  presence  of  seveial  wimesses,  Oct  19, 
1810,  in  the  bouse  of  the  Swedbh  consul, 
received  iiis  profession  of  belief  in  the 
creed  of  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church 
Amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  a  Swedish 

galley  conveyed  him  to  Helsingborg,  where 
e  landed  Oct  20^  and  had  his  first  meet- 
ing with  king  Charles  XIIL  On  the  Slst, 
he  was  presented  to  the  diet  By  an  act 
of  Nov.  5, 1810,  the  king  adopted  him ;  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Chmks  Johsi,  and 
took  the  oath  as  crown-prince  and  heir  of 
die  throne ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  estates.  To  his 
son  Oscarvras  eranted  the  title  of  dukt  of 
Sijdtrnumidand.  His  wife  came  to  Stock- 
holm, Jan.  7, 1811,  but  retumed  to  Paris, 
where  she  lived,  tiU  some  years  since,  un- 
der the  title  of  wwnUsB  of  CfoUdaruL  Tlie 
king  being  attacked  with  sickness  in  the 
following  year,  he  committed  to  the  crown- 
prince,  March  17, 1811,  though  with  some 
restrictions,*  the  government  of  the  Swe^ 
dish  monarchy,  which  he  conducted  till 
Jan.  7,  18I3y  with  wisdom  and  eneigy. 
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nb  wMi  modi  to  promote  die  ftgricnltim 
(ao  agrieuItiVBl  society  was  erected  under 
iiis  Miperintendence),  commerce  and  mil- 
ilny  power  of  SwedeiL  Meanwhile,  the 
erown-prince  so  fior  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  ^nperor  Napoleon,  that 
Sweden  declared  war  against  Great  Brit- 
ain Nor.  17,  1810.  But,  after  Napoleon 
had  demanded,  in  Tain,  2000  Bwedish 
ailois  lor  his  fleet  at  Brest,  and  Swedrai 
refiised  to  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  all  its  ricor,  he  OGcufHed  Swedish  Fom- 
ennia,  without  giving  any  explanation  on 
the  aubject ;  and  the  French  ambassador, 
Alquier,  at  Stockholm,  used  language 
which  implied  that  the  crown-prince  was 
to  have  m  view  solely  the  interest  of 
Fnnceu  When  Charies  XIII  resumed 
the  goyemment,  the  crown-prince  made  a 
remariwUe  report  respecting  his  adminis- 
tntion  and  the  situation  of  the  kinffdom. 
In  oonfi»iniar  ^th  his  views,  the  decree 
of  July  29,  lol2,  was  issued,  by  which  the 
SwedLdi  p<ms  were  opened  to  all  nations. 
This  resolution,  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing  difierences  between  Sweden  and 
Franee,  was  justified  by  the  crown-prince 
in  a  later  to  Napoleon.  In  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  in  1812,  Swe- 
den refused  the  alliance  of  France,  and, 
in  eonsequenoe  of  the  provocations  which 
she  had  received  fiom  that  country,  con- 
cluded a  secret  league  vrith  Rusna,  at  St 
Petasburv,  March  24,  O.  S.  (April  8), 
1812;  by  me  terms  of  which  she  promised 
to  seud  an  aimy  of  25—00,000  men  to 
Gennai^ ;  but  Russia  previouslv  pledged 
itself  to  unite  Norway  with  Sweden,  ei&er 
by  ngpotiations  or  by  force  of  aims.  (See 
Schdir8  3>at^<&  Pair,  z.  101,  &c.)  This 
treaty,  however,  was  set  aside  at  the  meet- 
inj^  of  Alexander  and  the  crown-prince  at 
Abo,  Aug.  27, 1812;  in  order  that  Russia 
JBof^  employ,  for  im  own  defence,  its 
anny  in  Finload,  which  had  been  design- 
ed to  act  a«ainst  Norway,  but  was  now 
needed  on  the  Dwina.  l!hat  treaty  is  the 
foondation  of  the  political  system  subse- 
quemly  observed  Dy  Sweden,  and  pro- 
posed at  that  time  by  the  crown-prince. 
Peace  between  Sv^eden  and  Great  Britain 
was  also  effected  at  (Erebro,  July  12, 
181QL  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were 
then  between  Smolensk  and  Moscow. 
Sweden's  policy  required  the  greatest  pos- 
fiiUe  pfecaution :  its  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  France  was  not  therefore 
made  ^  Charles  John  had  reached  the 
head-qoarters  of  Alexander  and  Frederic 
Wilfiam,  at  Trachenberg,  in  Silesia,  July 
9 — ^12^  1813.  The  crown-prince  evidenthr 
■bowed  that  he  did  not  wish  to  attack 
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France,  but  only  to  guard  tiie  iutefeste  of 
Sweden,  while  he  promised  to  codperate 
against  Napoleon's  }Hans  of  conquest:  sev* 
end  tunes,  therefore,  he  urged  the  emperor 
to  make  peace.  For  the  same  purpose,  he 
virrote  to  Ney,  aAer  the  batde  of  Denne- 
witz,  Sept.  6, 181a  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  allies,  for  the  purpose  of 
penetratinff  into  the  interior  of  France 
May  18, 1813,  the  crovim-prince  arrived  at 
Stralsund,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  army  in  Germany.  His  let- 
ter to  the  French  emperor,  March  20^ 
1813,  had  been  vrithout  eflect  Sweden 
had  now  become  more  firmly  allied  vritl 
England  and  Russia.  After  the  confer- 
ence at  Trachenberg,  Charles  John  pro- 
ceeded to  Berlin,  m  visited,  during  ^e 
truce,  the  quarters  of  the  troops  committed 
to  him,  repaired  again  to  Stralsund,  where 
be  received  general  Moreau,  and,  Aug.  11, 
readied  the  corps  besieging  Stettin.  He 
had  the  command  of  the  *^wuted  army  qf 
Aortii  Germmn//*  consisting  of  the  Russian 
corps  of  Winzmgerode,  VK»ronzow,  Czer- 
nitschew,  of  the  English  under  Walmo- 
den,  the  Prussian  under  B(ilow,  and  the 
Swedish  under  the  field-marshal  Stedin^ 
By  the  victory  at  Grossbeeren,  Aug.  23^ 
over  the  French  marslial  Oudinot,  he 
saved  Berlin.  By  the  still  greater  vic- 
tory at  Deimewitz,  the  issue  of  which 
was  decided  by  the  Prussian  general 
Billow,  count  of  Dennewitz,  over  marshal 
Ney,  Sept.  6,  the  capital  of  Prussia  was 
a  second  lime  saved.  Oct.  4,  the  crown- 
prince  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Rosdau.  >  His 
march,  on  the  17th,  to  Taucha,  contributed 
much  to  the  result  of  the  ^loriotis  18th  of 
October,  at  Leipsic,  on  which  day  Charies 
John  acquired  new  reputation.  On  the 
foUovring  dinr,  he  formed  a  junction  with 
his  allies  at  Leipsic  While  they  pursued 
the  enemy  in  a  direct  line  to  his  frontierB, 
Charles  John  marched  alonff  the  Elbe  to 
Mecklenbui^,  against  marshal  Davousi  and 
the  Danes.  Lubeck  was  soon-  conquered, 
and  the  Danish  army  separated  fi»m  the 
French,  which  threw  itself  into  Hamburg. 
A  corps  was  left  to  prosecute  the  sieoe  of 
the  city,  while  the  crovm-prihce,  wim  the 
main  army,  turned  towards  Holstein.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  his  outposts  ex- 
tended to  Rissen  and  Fredericil^  and 
Frederic  VI,  king  of  Denmaric,  .in  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  the  crown^prince 
concluded  vrith  him,  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Kiel, 
ceded  Norway  to  Sweden.  Hereupon 
Charles  John,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  the 
firontien  of  France.    This  march,  how- 
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ever,  was  executed  so  slowly,  that,  before 
he  airiyed  at  the  theatre  of  war,  Akxander 
and  the  lungof  I^rasBia  had  already  emerg- 
ed Paris.  The  crown-ptince  of  Sweden 
now  came  to  Paris,  and  nad  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  France  in  Gonmiegne, 
but  soon  left  France,  tt>  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Norway,  which  had  elected  its 
former  pernor  hereditary  king.  After 
a  campaign  of  14  davs,  he  compelled  the 
prince  Christian  Frederic  to  make  a  treaty 
at  Moss,  Au^.  14, 1814,  by  which  Norway 
recosnised  tne  conqueror  as  crown-prinoe 
of  Norway,  Nov.  4, 1814.  (See  Ckriaticm 
Dredericy  and  AbriM^.) 

Since  his  aoces^on  to  die  throne,  Charies 
XIV  has  done  every  thing  possible  in  his 
otuation  to  merit  die  oonndence  of  the 
nation,  which  called  him  to  the  throne  by 
a  free  choice.  When,  on  occamon  of  a 
conspiracy  afpainst  him,  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm,  m  March,  1817,  solemnly 
assured  him  of  their  fidelity,  he  thanked 
them  with  the  following  remeurkabie  words : 
— '^I  came  amonff  you  with  no  other  cre- 
dentials and  pledffB  than  my  sword  and 
my  actions.  Coukl  I  have  brought  with 
me  a  series  of  ancestors,  extending  back 
to  the  times  of  Charles  Martel,  I  should 
have  desired  it  only  on  your  account  For 
my  part,  I  am  proud  of  the  services  which 
I  have  rendered,  and  of  the  fame  which 
has  occasioned  my  elevation.  These 
claims  have  been  augmented  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  king,  and  the  unanimous  choice 
of  a  free  people.  On  this  I  found  my 
t^ts;  ana,  as  lon^  as  honor  and  justice 
are  not  banished  from  the  earth,  these 
rights  will  be  more  legitimate  and  sacred 
than  if  I  were  descended  from  Odin. 
History  teaches  that  no  prince  has  acquired 
a  throne,  but  by  die  choice  of  a  nation,  or 
by  conquest  1  have  not  opened  a  way 
by  arms  to  the  Swedish  throne :  I  have 
been  called  by  the  free  choice  of  the  na- 
tion, and  on  this  ri^t  I  rely,"  &c  In  the 
same  spirit  has  he  reigned,  and  nothing 
has  shekel  the  confidence  of  the  nation 
in  hinL  He  has  manifested  the  greatest 
care  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  has  founded 
several  usefid  institutions  fix>m  his  own 
fbnds.  He  combines  a  prudent  firmness 
in  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  a  wise  re- 
gard for  the  general  relations  of  European 
policy.  Commerce  he  has  endeavored  to 
encourage,  bv  treaties  with  the  American 
repuUics  and  the  Barbery  states.  The 
management  of  the  public  debt  is  improved, 
and  the  public  creoit  established  at  home. 
The  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the 
education  of  his  son,  the  heir-appar- 


ent, prince  Oscar  ( Jossph  FVuicts),  both 
July  4, 1799,  is  pailioiilariy  wotdnr  of  no- 
tice. This  was  seen  at  the  confmnation 
of  the  prince,  which  took  place  April  15, 
1815,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Lu- 
iheran  church.  July  4,  1817,  the  prince 
was  declared  of  age.    He  hassubsequent- 

}r  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  and, 
une  20, 1818,  the  Swedish  diet  and  the 
Norwegian  storHang  empowered  him  to 
exercise  {denary  regtl  poweie,  m  case  of 
the  absence  or  sickness  of  the  king.  June 
19, 1823,  prince  Oscar  married  Jos^hine, 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  Eugene,  of 
Lei^tenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy,  step-son 
of  Napoleon,  who  bore  fahn  a  son  in  1826, 
who  received  the  tide  of  duke  ofSdumen. 
Thus  the  new  ^nasty  seems  to  be  fimdy 
established.  Its  principal  support  is  the 
love  of  the  people^  which  Charies  XIV 
has  won  by  his  conduct,  equally  prudent 
and  noble.  His  motto,  ^  The  peoples  love 
is  my  reward"  (fbtteft  Juaiek  min  bdo- 
mng),  expresses  the  character  of  his  ^v- 
emment  (See  the  M^  p&vr  servtr  a 
riMsUnre  dt  Chmies  XiV,  par  Qwp4  de 
SL  Donatii  B.  de  BoqurfaH;  Paris,  1820, 
2  vols.).  The  principal  dissatis&ction  has 
arisen  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  sought 
to  regulate  the  foreign  debts  of  Sweden 
{for  example,  the  loans  of  Mr.  Frege),  and 
It  seems  tnat,  in  diis  case,  he  has  acted  on 
very  untenable  arounds ;  for  the  credit  of 
the  crown  of' Sweden  has  been  almost 
annihilated  in  foreign  countries,  and  loud 
complaints  have  been  made  respecting  the 
violation  of  acknowledged  obiigacions. 
He  has  done  much  for  institutions  of 
instruction  and  improvement ;  in  particu* 
lar,  he  has  placed  the  army  and  fleet  on  a 
respectable  footing,  has  established  a  laige 
fortified  camp  m  the  protection  of  the 
country,  &c  The  memory  of  Charies 
XIII  he  has  perpetuated  by  the  erecJon 
of  a  statue.  As  the  only  sovereign  who 
has  retained  a  throne  acquired  during  the 
late  wars  in  Europe,  he  has  a  difficult  pan 
-to  play  among  the  Ugitmaiea  of  that  cour- 
tinent  It  is  said  that  the  kmff  of  PrusBta 
was  negotiating,  before  the  rrench  werB 
driven  from  his  territory,  to  give  one  of 
his  daughters  to  prince  Oscar,  but  that, 
when  his  ntuation  improved,  he  broke 
•off  the  negotiations. 

Charles  Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy, 
sumamed  the  Qntd ;  bom  at  the  castie 
of  Rivoli,  in  1562.  He  proved  his  cour- 
age in  the  batdes  of  Mondirun,  Vigo,  Asti, 
Chatillon,  Ostage,  at  the  siege  w  Berue, 
and  on  the  wmls  of  Suza.  He  fimned, 
1590,  the  plan  of  uniting  Provenee  to  his 
dominions.     Philip  II  of  Spain,  his  fiidiei- 
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Mw,  dbfiged  the  par&uneiit  of  Aix  to 
idoiowledlge  him  as  the  protector  of  thiiB 
pra?iDce^  in  order,  by  this  eioaxnpiey  to  in* 
duce  Fiance  to  acknowledge  the  lasag  of 
&nn  «8  pfolector  of  the  whole  realm. 
The  duke  of  SaTOV,  not  less  ambitious, 
&ewiBe  aimed  at  thiB  crown ;  anj^  after 
ihe  deaih  of  Matthias,  desired  also  to  be 
dnsea  eouperor  of  Germany.  He  like* 
vise  iBteodfld  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of 
CypniSp  and  tp  take  poeeeasion  of  Mace<» 
dooAjthe  inhahitants  of  which)  oppresqiMl 
by  tie  Turks,  offered  him  the  sovereignty 
0T9  their  ctHintry.  The  citizeBS  of  Ge- 
om  were  obliged  to  de&nd  their  ciity,  ia 
16I&,  against  this  ambitious  prince,  who 
M  upon  them  hj  night,  in  time  of  peace. 
(See  Gtneca.)  Henry  IV,  who  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  duke,  and  whose  gen-* 
eni,  tbe  duke  of  Lesdigui^re,  had  beeten 
ChnkB  Kmanuel  seveml  times,  enteied, 
itlaEt,  iato  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  not 
disadvantageous  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  j 
but  he  could  not  remain  quiet,  and  b^pau 
<gim  a  war  with  France,  Spain  and  &r^ 
moT.  He  died  of  chagrin,  at  SaviUon, 
16^  He  is  one  of  those  princes  who 
Roder  the  surname  of  Great  suspicious. 
Bs  heart  was  as  hard  as  his  nadve  rocks. 
He  built  palace  and  churches,  loved  and 
ptnoiinl  the  sciences^  but  thought  little 
ofmakiiig  them  sources  of  h&ppiiiess. 
Chailes  I,  king  qf Spain.    (SeeCAar^ 

Chailes  IV,  king  of  Spain,  bom  at 
Vipfes,  13th  Nov.,  1740^  came  to  Madrid 
in  1759,  when  his  fatber,  Charles  III,  aAer 
the  death  of  hjs  brother,  Ferdinand  VI, 
tsceiidfid  the  Spanish  throne,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  Dee.  }3, 1788.  He  was  mar- 
lied  to  the  princess  of  Parma)  Louisa  Ma- 
Di.  Too  imbecile  to  govern,  he  was  al- 
nj9  niled  by  his  wife  and  his  ministers, 
UdODg  whom  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy 
|<).T.),  duke  of  Aicudia,  from  the  year 
1792,  had  unbounded  influence  over  him* 
The  hatred  which  this  ^vorite  drew  on 
bimeelf  from  the  prinoe  of  Asturias,  and 
<Kh€r  grandees,  brought  on  a  revolution  in 
1806,  which  eniabled  Napoleon  to  dethrone 
the  Bouibans.  (See  .^potn.)  Charles  abdi- 
died  at  Aianjuez,  March  19,  revoked  this 
•bdication,  and  finally  ceded,  at  Bayonne, 
his  risk  to  the  throne  to  Napoleon,  who 
KCded  on  him  for  life  the  palace  of  Com- 
pie^K  and  a  pension  of  30  millions  of  rials, 
of  iHuGh  2  millions  were  destined  for  the 
QiieeD^Bjomture.  Charles  after  tliis  lived  at 
Compiegne  with  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  but  subsequentlv  exchanged  this 
icndence  for  Rome,  where  the  climate 
vas  more  congenial  to  hin^    From  1815| 


hb  occupied  tb«  palace  Beiberini,  in  iAm 
city.  Hunting  he  always  made  his  pnno 
cipal  emf^yment  He  died  at  Naples 
Jan.  19,  1819,  of  a  rehipao  of  the  gout) 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  the  king  of 
^e  Two  Sicilies*  His  wife  died  a  short 
liaie  previous,  in  Dec,  1818.  Charles 
was  an  inunense  eater. 

Cium-ss  Louis  ;  archduke  of  Austria; 
son  of  tiie  emperor  Leopold  11,  and 
brother  of  the  pre^nt  emperor  Francis; 
field-marshal-general;  boni  Sept.  6^  1771. 
He  commenoed  his  militaiy  career  in  Bra^ 
haot,  in  tbe  year  1793,  commanded  the 
ranguard  of  the  prince  of  Coboui|^,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  militaiy  talf- 
ent  and  bravery.  Shoitbf  aflei^  he  was 
made  govenior  of  the  Netheriands,  and 
crand-cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa^ 
in  1796,  he  was  made  fiekl-raarBhal  of  the 
German  empire,  and  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine. 
He  fought  several  successful  battles  against 
the  French  general  Moreau,  near  Rastadt, 
routed  geneml  Jourdan,  in  Franconia, 
near  Ambeig,  Wurtzbur^,  i^c^  threw  the 
French  anny  into  confusion,  fi>rced  Jour- 
dan and  Moreau  to  retreat  over  the  Rhine, 
and  crowned  this  victorious  campaign  by 
gettmff  possession  of  Kehl,  afler  a  hard 
struggle,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of 
1797.  During  these  successes  in  Genua-* 
py,  fortune  favored  general  Bonaparte  in 
Itidy.  In  the  month  of  Febniaiy  of  the 
same  year,  the  archduke  Chailes  repaired 
thither,  and,  in  the  month  of  April,  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Leoben.  AiUiv 
the  unsuccessful  congress  at  Rastadt,  the 
archduke  again  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  year  1799,  defeated  general 
Jourdan  in  Suabia,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  in  Franconia,  and  distinguished  him^ 
self  paiticulariy  at  the  battle  of  Stockach. 
Soon  after  this,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  great 
mihtary  talent  agamst  je^neral  Mass^na,  in 
a  most  difficult  situation,  in  SwitzerlaJnd. 
The  impaired  state  of  his  health  forced 
him  to  quit  the  field  in  1800,  when  he  was 
elected  governor-general  of  Bohemia;  bif 
he  had  hardly  left  the  army,  which  had 
placed  its  whole  confidence  in  him,  ere 
the  greatest  consternation  became  evident. 
After  the  unfbrtmiate  batde  of  Hohenlin- 
den,  the  French  entered  Austria.  At  this 
crisis,  the  archduke  was  again  pkced  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  into  whom  he  instilled 
fiesh  courage.  At  last,  he  acceded  to  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe.  Aftef 
this,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  in 
which  capacity  he  displayed  his  talents  in 
a  new  sphere.    In  1803,  he  refusf^  th^ 
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monument,  proposed  b^  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, at  the  diet  of  Ransbon,  to  be  erected 
tohimasthehberatorof  Gennany.  In  the 
campaign  of  1805,  Charles  commanded  an 
Austrian  army,  in  Italy,  against  Mass^na. 
Whilst  afiirB  in  Geimany  were  taking  a 
most  unfortunate  mm,  and  Napoleon  had 
entered  the  veiy  heart  of  the  Austrian 
provinces,  the  archduke  gained  a  victoiy 
over  marahal  Maas^na,  at  Caldiero,  wad 
led  his  army  back  to  protect  the  yet  un- 
conquered  provinces.  After  the  peace  of 
Preaburg  was  concluded,  he  vras  elected 
first  chief  of  the  council  of  war,  and  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  whole  Austrian  annr. 
In  the  war  of  1809,  in  the  month  of  April, 
he  advanced  into  Bavaria,  vrith  the  chief 
pait  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Here  he  was 
qppoeed  by  the  whole  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Napoleon  himself)  and  a  hard- 
fought  and  bloody  batde,  which  lasted  five 
days^  ensued ;  after  which,  in  spite  of  eve- 
ly  exerticm,  the  Austrians  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  On  the  21st 
and  22d  of  May  of  the  same  year,  tiie  arch- 
duke mned  a  victoiy  at  Aspem,  oppo- 
site to  Vienna,  and  compelled  the  French 
to  retreat  across  the  Danube  with  sreat 
loss.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history,  had  an  unfortunate  re- 
sult, but  no  censure  can  be  cast,  either  on 
the  Austrian  army,  which  distinguished 
itself  by  its  braveiy,  or  on  the  archduke, 
who  was  wounded  on  this  occasion,  for 
being  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  much 
superior  force,  after  a  battle  of  two  days, 
during  which  they  several  times  had  the 
advantage.  Their  retreat  was  e^cted 
with  the  ^pneatest  order,  and  amidst  con- 
stant fightmg,  till  they  reached  Znaym, 
where  an  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  bat- 
tle. Soon  after  this,  the  archduke  re- 
signed the  command,  and  has  not  since 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  array.  He 
has  enriched  militaiy  literature  with  two 
valuable  works — (Urundsatze  dor  StraUgie 
eHaiitert  durch  die  DanUUung  des  Fud- 
zurs  von  1796,  in  DeuischUaid  (Prin- 
dples  of  Stfti.tegy,  illustrated  by  the  Cam- 

rdgn  of  1796,  in  Germany),  Vienna,  1813, 
vols.,  with  a  map  of  tlie  theatre  of  war 
and  11  plans,  2d  ed. ;  and,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same,  Die  Geackichie  dee  Feld- 
XW8  von  1799,  in  Deut$chiand  und  in  der 
Smioeitz  (History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1799,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland),  Vien- 
na, 1819,  2  yo]s^  with  an  atlas  in  folia 
Both  ^works  have  been  translated  into 
French.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
ne  was  made  governor  of  Mentz,  and  af^ 
tenvards  governor  and  captain-generali-^ 
Boliemui.    In  1315,  he  married  the  prin- 


cess Henrietta  of  Nassau-Wailburv,  faj 
whom  he  has  had  three  sods  and  one 
daughter.  The  archduke  lives,  generally, 
quite  retired  in  the  country. 

Charles  Auoustds  of  Weimar.    (See 
Weimar,) 

.  Charles  River  ;  a  river  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  flows  into  Boston  harbor,  di- 
viding Boston  from  ChariestowiL  The 
source  of  the  principal  branch  is  a  pond 
bordering  on  llojddnton.  It  is  navigable 
for  hghters  and  large  boats  to  Watertown, 
7  miles. 

Charleston;  a  city  and  seaport  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  district  ci  the  same 
name;  120  miles  S.  S.  £.  Columbia,  118 
N.  £.  Savannah,  590  S.  S.  W.  Baltimore ; 
Jon.  79°  54' W. ;  lat33°47'N.:  popula- 
tion in  1790,  16,359;  in  1800,  18,711^; 
in  1810, 24,711 ;  11,668  whites,  and  13^043 
blacks:  in  1820, 24,780;  5323  free  white 
males,  5330  free  white  females;  12,5^ 
slaves,  1475  free  people  of  color.  It  is 
simated  on  a  tongue  ofiand  fc»ined  by  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and  Ash- 
ley, which  unite  just  below  the  city,  and 
form  a  spacious  and  c^mrenient  hari)orf 
oonmiunicating  with  the  ocean  below  Sul- 
Kvan's  island,  7  miles  finom  Charieston. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  harii)or,  there  extends, 
fit»n  shore  to  shore,  a  sand-bank,  danger- 
ous to  vessels,  but  having  two  channels, 
the  deepest  of  which  has  16  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide.  The  harbor  is  defended  by 
fort  Pinkney  and  fort  Johnson,  which  are 
on  islands,  the  former  2  and  the  latter  4 
miles  below  the  ci^ ;  and  by  fort  Moultrie 
on  Sullivan's  island.  Charleston  contains 
a  city-hall,  an  exchange,  a  custom-house, 
a  guard-house,  a  theatre,  an  oiphan-house. 
an  hospital,  an  alms-house,  3  arsenals,  i 
nuukets,  a  college,  and  19  houses  of  pub- 
he  worship,  4  for  Episcopalians,  3  for 
Presbyterians,  3  for  Methodists,  2  for  Con- 
gregationalists,  1  for  Lutherans,  2  for  Ro- 
man Cathohcs,  1  for  French  Protestants, 
1  for  Baptists,  1  for  Friends,  and  a  Jews' 
synagogue.  The  Charieston  library  con- 
tains about  13,000  volumes.  The  orphaQ 
asylum  is  a  noble  and  vrell  endowed  in 
stitution,  which  supports  and  educates 
nearly  200  orphan  cnildren.  There  are 
several  other  charitable  societies  richly 
endowed;  particularly  the  South  Car- 
olina socie^i  the  St.  Andrew's  society, 
and  the  Fellowship  society,  instituted 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel 
streets,  which  are  mtersected  by  others 
nearly  at  ri^t  anj^es.  The  tongue  of 
land,  on  whjch  it  is  built,  was  originally 
indented  with  creeks  and  nanow  marshes. 
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wliich  have  been  fiQed  op;  and  it  ia  drier 
and  more  elevated  than  most  parts  of  the 
]ow  country  of  South  Carolina.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  elegant,  and  furnished  with 
piazzas.  It  is  much  the  laiigest  t0¥^  in 
the  state,  and  mtbs  fbrmeiiy  the  seat  of 
government.  It  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  shipping  owned  here,  in 
1816,  amounted  to  36,473  tons;  in  1820, 
to  28,403  tona  That  dreadM  distemper, 
the  yellow  fever,  has  made  fi'equent  rav- 
ages in  Charleston;  but  its  e^cts  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  persons  from 
more  northern  situations ;  and  the  climate 
of  the  city  is  accounted  heahhy  to  die  na^ 
tive  inhabitants,  more  so  than  thatof  moet 
other  Atlantic  towns  in  the  Southern  Statea 
Its  superior  salubrity  attracts  the  planters 
fiom  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is 
the  &vorite  resort  of  3ie  wealtliy  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  afibrds  much  agreeable 
society,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  gayest 
towns  in  the  U.  States.    (See  Cfrndtnoj 

CHAaL£STow5 ;  a  post-town  in  Middle- 
sex counQr,  Massachusetts,  one  mile  north 
of  the  centre  of  Boston ;  population,  in 
1820,  6591.  The  principal  part  of  the 
town  is  Gnety  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers, 
which  here  flow  into  Boston  harbor. 
Charieatown  is  connected  with  Boston  by 
two  bridges  across  Charles  river;  with 
Chelsea  and  Maiden  by  two  others  across 
Mystic  river,  and  with  Cambridge  by  a 
hmige  across  a  bay  of  Charles  river.  It  is 
a  pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  the  largest 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  advanta- 
geously situated  fi>r  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  state  prison,  the  Massachusetts  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  a  market-house,  alms- 
house, and  five  houses  of  public  worship. 
One  of  the  principal  navy-yards  in  the  U. 
States  occupies  about  60  acres  of  land,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  this  town.  It  is 
enclosed,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  wall  of 
solid  masonry,  and  contains,  besides  other 
buildings,  several  arsenals,  magazines  of 
public  storea,  and  three  immense  edifices, 
each  Bufficiendy  capacious  to  receive  a 
ship  of  100  guns,  with  all  the  apparatus 
£or  its  construction.  Bunker  hiU,  on 
which  was  fouffht  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated battles  of  the  American  revoludon, 
is  in  this  town.  (For  an  account  of  the 
events  which  brought  on  the  batde,  see 
MoMioehusdU^  and  United  State*,)  The 
British  army  in  Boston  had  been  increased 
to  about  10,000  men,  by  the  arrival  of  rein- 
fiMPcemeuts,  towards  die  end  of  May,  1775, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  genenl 
0* 


Gaffe,  eovenior  of  Moanachusetts  bay,  sen* 
ends  Howe,  Clinton,  Burgoyne,  &c  Tlta 
American  army  of  citizen-soldiers  amount- 
ed to  about  15,000  men,  enlisted  for  a^few 
months,  without  organization  or  discipline. 
They  were  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  bat 
few  of  them  provided  with  bayonets.  The 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  general 
Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  head* 
quarters  were  at  Cambridge.  The  right 
wing,  und^  bricadier-general  Thomas^ 
occupied  the  heights  of  Koxbuiy ;  the  leR^ 
under  colonel  Stark,  was  stationed  at 
Medford.  The  city  of  Boston  is  buih  on 
a  small  peninsula,  having  the  town  of 
Charlestown,  also  buih  on  a  peninsubu 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  aim  of 
the  sea,  about  1500  feet  wide,  on  the  north. 
The  heights  of  Chariestown,  Breed's  hill 
(62  feet  high)  and  Bunker  hill  (110  feet 
hjgk,  about  130  rods  N.  W.  of  the  for- 
mer^ command  the  city.  The  Americana 
having  received  information  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  to  occupy  these  heights^ 
and  advance  into  the  country,  ordera  were 
issued  to  colonel  Prescott  (June  16)  to  take 
possession  of  Bunker  hill  in  the  evening, 
and  erect  the  fortifications  requimte  to 
defend  it.  General  Putnam  (q.  v.)  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  esqpedition.  Find- 
ing, on  their  arrival,  that,  thou^  Bunker 
hill  was  the  most  commanding  position,  it 
was  too  fer  firom  the  enemy  to  annoy  lua 
shipping  and  army,  the  provincials  deter- 
mined to  fortify  breed's  hill,  and  began 
their  labor  soon  after  midnight  Every 
thing  had  been  conducted  with  so  much 
silence,  that  the  British  were  not  awaro  of 
their  presence  till  day-break,  when  the 
ships  of  war  and  floatioff  battories,  which 
lay  in  the  harbor  of  Chariestown,  together 
with  a  battery  on  Coop's  hill,  opeflid  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  redoubt  which  had  been 
completed  during  the  night  The  Amer- 
icans, meanwhife,  continued  their  labor, 
until  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breast- 
work, extending  north,  from  the  east  side 
of  the  redoubt,  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL 
About  one  p'clock,the  British,  under  gen- 
eral Howe,  landed  at  Morton's  point,  in 
Chariestown,  without  opposition.  Hero 
the^  waited  for  reinfercements,  which 
arrived  soon  after.  The  whole  number 
amounted  to  about  5000  men,  with  6  fi^- 
pieces  and  howitzers.  The  original  de- 
tachment of  provincials  amounted  to  1000 
men,  with  2  field-pieces.  They  had  been 
reinforced  by  about  the  same  number, 
among  whom  wero  the  New  Hampahiro 
troops,  under  colonel  Stark.  General 
Pomeroy,  and  ffeneral  Warren,  president 
of  the  provincim  congress,  joined  the  rank* 
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B^  Tolimteera,  The  troops  oh  the  open 
ground  formed  h.  cover  from  the  musketry 
of  the  enemy,  by  pulling  up  the  rail  fences, 
^lacinrthem  at  small  distances  apart  hi 
parand  lines,  and  filling  up  the  intervening 
flpaoe  with  new-mown  grass.  The  Britifi£ 
bolumns  now  moved  forward,  under  gen^ 
eral  Howfe,  to  the  attack  of  thte  rail  fence, 
and,  under  general  Pigot,  to  attack  the 
breastwork  and  redoubt.  The  Americans 
impatiently  withheld  their  fire  imtil,  ac- 
cofdmg  to  the  words  of  Putnam,  "thej 
saw  the  white  of  their  enemies'  eyes.* 
The  British  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
Had  they  efaai^ged,  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  successful,  as  the  Amen- 
ean  tr(k>ps  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
bayonets.  A  second  attack,  during  which 
tiie  village  of  Charlestown  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  was  attended  with  the  same 
Tesuh.  But  the  Americans  had  nearly  ex- 
jpended  their  ammunition,  and  their  com- 
munication with  the  main  army  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  fire  of  the  floating  batteries, 
Which  enfiladed  Chariestown  neck.  The 
English  now  rallied  for  a  third  attack,  de- 
tennined  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the 
i^oubt  and  breastwork,  and  to  charge :  at 
the  same  time,  their  artillery  turned  the  left 
of  the  breastworic,  enfiladed  the  line,  and 
sent  their  balls  directly  into  the  redoubt 
The  Americans,  after  resisting  with  stones 
Itnd  the  bntis  of  their  guns,  retreated  under 
a  heavy  fire.  They  were,  however,  not 
pursued  venr  warmly,  and  drew  off  with  an 
mconsiderable  loss.  They  had  115  killed, 
among  whom  was  general  Warren  (q.  v.), 
305  wounded,  and  30  made  prisoners.  The 
British  loss  was  1054  killed  and  wounded. 
June  17th,  1825,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  battle  was  commemorated  by  a  pubBc 
tjele'bration,  and  the  comer-stone  of  Ae 
Bunker  kSl  monument  was  laid. 
■  Charlevoix,  Peter  Francis  Xavier  de, 
&  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Sl  Quentin, 
m  1682,  and  taught  lan^ages  and  philos- 
ophy witli  some  reputanon.  He  was,  for 
some  yeai^  a  missionary  in  America,  and, 
bn  his  return,  had  a  chief  share  in  the 
Journal  de  Thiooux  for  22  years.  He  died 
in  1761.  gready  esteemed  for  his  high 
moral  cnaracter  and  extensive  learning. 
Of  his  worics,  the  Htstoire  GMrtde  de  la 
M>wdle  lYanee  is  the  most  valuable.  Tliis 
describes  his  own  experience,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Amei^ 
leans,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted,  as  a  wri- 
ter of  good  auUiority.  His  style  is  simple 
and  unaftccted,  but  not  perfectly  correct 

Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of 
ciueen  Caroline  (q.  v.)  and  George  IV,  and 
*lhe  wifb  of  prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  was 


bora  at  Caritoii  house,  Jan.  7, 1796,  onA 
passed  the  first  years  of  her  Hfe  under  the 
eyes  of  her  mother,  who  watched  over  her 
with  the  fondest  affection.  She  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  lady  CliP- 
fbrd,  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  superin- 
tended her  studies.  These  were  calculat 
ed  to  prepare  her  to  lx)come,  ofte  day,  thr^ 
queen  or  a  great  nation,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  them  &otn  morning  to 
evening.  She  is  said  to  have  been  well 
accjuainted  with  the  principal  ancient 
writers,  and  with  tlie  history  and  statistics 
of  the  European  states,  especially  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  her  native 
country.  She  spoke,  with  ease,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  sung  well, 
played  on  die  harp,  piano  and  guitar,  and 
ricetched  landscapes  ftt>m  nature  with 
much  taste.  Her  style  of  writing  was 
pleaang,  and  she  vras  fond  of  poetry.  In 
the  unrortunate  dissensions  between  her 
father  and  mother,  die  inclined  to  the  nde 
of  the  latter.  The  prince  of  Orange  waft 
fixed  upon  as  her  fiiture  hufiftnmd,  and  the 
nation  desired  their  union,  because  the. 
prince  had  been  educated  in  England,  and 
Nvas  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  in- 
terests of  the  people.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  univer^  of  Ox- 
ford, he  had  served  in  the  British  army  in 
Spain,  and  distinguished  himself.  The 
union,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  princess.  In  me  mean 
time,  she  was  introduced  at  court,  in  1815^ 
on  her  19th  birth-day.  The  princess,  who, 
in  any  situation,  would  have  oeen  an  orna- 
ment to  her  sex,  displayed  an  ardent  but 
generous  disposition,  and  independence 
and  loftiness  of  sentiment  She  often  said 
that  queen  Elizabeth  must  be  the  model 
of  an  English  queen ;  and  some  pereons 
even  thought  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  them.  In  1814,  prince  Leopold 
of  Cobui^  visited  England,  in  tfie  suite  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  who  went  to  Lcmdon 
after  the  peace  of  Paris.  His  cultivated 
mind  and  amiable  manners  having  made 
an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  princess, 
he  was  permitted  to  sue  for  her  hand. 
Their  marriage,  the  result  of  personal  in- 
clination, was  solenmized  May  2,  1816. 
The  prince  (whom  Napoleon  declared,  at 
St  Helena,  one  of  the  finest  men  be  had 
ever  seen)  loved  her  with  tenderness. 
They  were  always  together,  rode  out  in 
company,  visited  tlie  cottages  rfthe  coun- 
tiy  people,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  pictme 
of  conjugal  love.  They  seldom  left  Clar- 
enton,  and  only  went  to  London  when 
their  presence  at  court  was  neeessaiy. 
Then*  domestic  life  resembled  that  of  a 
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»AeT  diotier,  Aey  painted 

tfetfaeTyaod  the  eTeoings  were  devoced 

to  music  or  reading.    Meanwiiile,  the  na- 

lioD  anxioiisly  ezpeiBted  ibe  moment  when 

tbe  prinoeaa,*  who  was  highly  beloyed, 

dxNiU  liccome  a  mother.    The  expeeta* 

iioM  whkh  had  been  entertained,  how« 

^^tte  diaappointed  by  a  premature 

»m     vy\      Engfand  soon  conceived  new 

J^   \A  ^NovAieir.ater three daysof 

^    he  pnoeeaa  was  delivered  of  a 

A  few  houiB  after  her  defiv* 

seized  with  canvuhnons,  and 

'  last     The  phyncian  who 

her  shot  himselL 

ciTBURO ;  a  residence  of  the 

a,  btiilt  hj[  Sophia  Charlotte, 

I  of  Prussia,  <»  the  banks  of 

>ut  three  miles  fiom  Berlin, 

kl  garden.  The  town,  which 

|wu  up,  contains  430  houses, 

ige  number  are  public  houses, 

Wtants.     A  beautiful  walk 

I  the  park  of  Berlin  to  Char- 

faich  is  a  fiivorite  resort  of  the 

eifin.    In  the  garden  adjoin- 

is  the  tomb  of  the  late  queen 

e  statuary  Ranch.    Chariot- 

hi0  one  of  the  best  academies 

hat,  of  Mesaeurs  Cauer,  who 

ht  at  Berlin. 

ESTiLijc;  a  post-town,  and 
nnarle  county,  Virginia ;  40 
sAs  £.  ».  £.  Suumton,  86  W.  N.  W. 
Kichflwud;  laL  38°  3'  N.;  ion.  TS^SJy  W. 
I  Itis  Toy  pleasantly  situated,  one  mile  from 
I  (Ik  Rrramia,  and  is  laid  out  in  squares  of 
ibree  or  four  acres.  The  university  of 
TiigiQia  iras  established  here,  by  the  legis- 
lttffB,iDl817.  The  buiklingscomprise  10 
ptfifioDa,  for  the  accoDunodation  of  pro- 
inon;  109  dormitories  and  6  hotels^  for 
die  lodging  and  dieting  of  the  students. 
Xbesiteis  a  little  distance  out  of  the  vil- 
^  and  occupies  200  acres.  The  insd- 
tBikn  is  to  receive  annually,  from  the 
VkfizuB  liienury  fimd,  the  sum  of  $15,000. 
Chaicmi,  in  mythology ;  the  son  of  £r- 
^aod  Nox.  It  ¥^88  his  office  to  fenr 
lb  dead,  in  his  crazy  boat,  over  the  daik 
^Jods  of  Acheron,  over  Coeytus,  resound- 
Uf[  with  the  dolefiil  lamentations  of  the 
(K>d,and,  finally,  over  the  Styx,  dreaded 
c^  bf  the  immoitals.  The  shades  were 
c«b  obliged  to  pay  him  an  obolus,  which 
^  put,  at  the  time  of  burial,  into  the 
^■■Muth  of  the  deceased.  Those  who  could 
Mt  {ay  the  fere,  or  had  been  so  unfortu- 
»te  w  to  find  no  grave  in  the  upper  world, 
^  compelled  to  wander  on  the  desolate 
°^of  the  Acheron,  till  Cliaron  was  pleas- 
ed to  cany  them  over  to  their  final  resting- 


place.  He  was  reprtsented  as  an  old  raan, 
with  a  gkwmy  aqpect,  matted  beard,  and 
tattered  garments.  (Respecting  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  this  fable,  see  Cetndery^  and 


;HAao8T  (Armand  Joseph  de  B^thime)^ 
duke  of,  bom  at  Veraailles,  in  1728,  a  wor< 
thy  descendant  of  his  great  ancestor  Sully, 
distinguished  himself,  on  many  occaaionB^ 
in  the  military  service  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  friend  and  father  of  his  soldiera, 
and  rewarded  the  brave  from  his  own 
resources.  In  1758,  he  sent  all  his  plate 
to  the  mint,  to  supp^  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  The  peace  concluded  in  1763  re- 
stored him  to  a  more  quiet  qihere  of  use- 
ftdness;  yet  he  did  not  discontinue  his 
favors  towards  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
commanded.  He  was  particularlv  acdve 
in  the  promoti<ni  of  agriculmre  and  public 
instruction.  Long  befbre  the  ravolutioiii 
he  aboUahed  the  fbudal  services  on  hie 
estates,  and  wrote  against  feudal  institu- 
tions. He  established  charitable  instim- 
tions  in  sundry  parishes,  provided  for  die 
support  and  instruction  of  orphans,  em- 
ploved  phvsicians  and  midwivea,  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  an  hoapitaL  In  a 
yeu  of  dearth,  he  imported  inrain  into 
Calais  at  his  ovni  expense.  In  the  nrovia- 
cial  assemblies,  he  spoke  against  tne  cor* 
vits.  In  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  he 
declared  himself  for  an  equal  distributioa 
of  the  pubhc  burdens.  Tlie  revolution 
broki  out  Before  the  decree  relative  to  m 
patriotic  contribution  appeared,  he  made  m 
voluntary  present  of  100,000  fianos  to  the 
state.  liuring  the  reign  of  terra*,  he  retir- 
ed to  Meillant,  where  he  was  arrested,  and 
did  not  obtain  his  HberQr  until  after  the 
9th  Thermidor.  In  the  testimonies  given 
in  his  behalf  by  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees, he  was  called  the  father  and  benefoc- 
tor  of  Bufiering  humanity.  He  returned  to 
Meillant,  where  he  establiriied  an  agrioul- 
tund  society.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great 
for  liim,  and  his  vast  fortune  was  scarcely 
sufiBcient  for  his  enterprises.  He  died  Oct 
27, 1600,  of  the  small-pox,  lamented  by  the 
people,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been. 

Charpsntier,  I.  F.  6. ;  a  man  who  did 
much  to  improve  the  art  of  mining.  He 
viras  bom  in  1738,  and  died  in  1805.  He 
was  one  of  the  professors  in  the  mining 
academy  at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony. 

Chart.    (See  Map.) 

Charta  Magna.   (Ag&  Magna  Charta.) 

Charte  Conbtitutionii  ells  (eonMnk' 
tional  chaHer)  is  tiie  fundamental  law  of 
the  French  realm,  given  by  king  Lonifl 
XVIIl  (q.  v.Wune  4, 1814,  when  he  re- 
turned from  England.    It  is  one  of  thos& 
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instruments,  wfaicb  are  called,  in  Frenchi 
0€troy^;  that  is,  such  as  are  granted  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Idnf,  and  are  not  a 
compact  between  the  people  and  the  nder, 
nor  a  constitution  finmed  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  charter  uses  the  words 
Abiu  aootw  cKcortU  et  accardmM,  faii  cof^ 
cession  et  octroi  h  nos  nffets,  ££e.  The 
word  ckarte  was  chosen  as  calling  to 
mind  the  old  charters  granted  in  France, 
for  instance,  la  chaiie  omx  JStormamds, 

The  French  charter  consists  of  76  aiti* 
cks,  and  some  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  the  king  acknowledges  the  necessi* 
ty  of  a  constitutional  charter,  as  demanded 
by  the  spuit  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
France,  and  ddaxd  au  txeu  des  tt^'cfo,  adds 
this  instrument  to  the  grants  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France,  and  declares  that  he  gives 
it  vo(Ettnfor%,  and  by  the  fifee  exercise  of 
his  royal  authority,^  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Articles  1  to  12  inclusive  contain 
the  public  right  of  the  French  (droit  pMic 
des  FVangms).  This  portion  of  the  Chioie 
is  something  of  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights. 
Those  from  13  to  23  inclusive  contain  the 
formes  du  gouvememerU  du  rot,  which  de- 
termine the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and 
his  relation  to  the  other  bianches  of  gov- 
eroment  Those  from  24  to  34  inclusive 
relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  chamber 
of  peers ;  35--^  relate  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  of  the  depaitments ;  54 — 56,  to  the 
mmistiy ;  57—68,  to  the  judiciary ;  69—74, 
contain  particular  rights  guarantied  by  the 
state ;  75  and  76  contain  transitory  articles 
(artides  transitoiresy  The  first  article  de- 
clares all  Frenchmen  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  (Us  Frcm^ais  sont  4gttux  detfant  la 
2m,  quds  que  soieni  d^ailUurs  leurs  litres  et 
leirs  nmgsy  All  citizens  are  taxed  in 
propoition  to  theur  property  (art  2]|,  and 
are  admissible  to  all  civil  and  mUitaiy 
offices  (art  3).  All  forms  of  religion  are 
tolerated  and  protected ;  but  the  Catholic 
is  declared  the  reliffion  of  the  state.  Art 
8  recognises  the  hberty  of  the  press,  but 
reserves  the  right  of  making  laws  against 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege.  Twelve  such 
additional  laws  are  refened  to  in  an  edi- 
tkxioftheCAoWe  printed  1828.  (See  Fi2- 
Ule*)  Alt  9  declares  all  property  invictla- 
ble,  not  excepting  the  natiimol  estateSj  so 
called,  that  is,  such  as  belonged  to  the 
king,  cleigy  and  nobility  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  were  sold  during  its  continuance. 
Art  11  declares  a  general  anmesty,  as  re- 
gards votes  and  opinions  previous  to  the 
restoration.  (See  Amnestj^.)  A  law  of 
amnesty  was  also  passed  Jan.  11,  1816. 
The  conscription  is  abolished  (art  12). 
The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  invio- 


lable and  sacred.    His  mausten  un  vo* 
qx>nsible.    To  the  king  akne  bek>i^  the 
executive  power  (art.  ISy    The  kmg  im 
supreme  duef  of  the  state  and  commaiKler 
of  the  sea  and  land  forces;  he  dedaroB 
war,  makes  all  appointment,  and  esCab- 
Mies  reguladkMis  and  ordinances  neoessaiy 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety* 
of  the  state  (art  14\.  The  legislative  pow- 
er rests  jointly  in  tne  king,  the  chamber  of 
peen,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  (art. 
15)b  The  king  proposes  the  laws  (art.  16).* 
The  chambere  may  petition  him  to  pio- 
pose  a  law  (art  19).    If  the  petition  is 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  taken  up  during  the 
same  session  (art  21).    The  civil  list  ia 
fixed  during  the  first  session  of  the  cham- 
bers, after  me  accession  of  a  king,  for  the 
whole  duration  of  his  reign  (art  &\  The 
peers  of  France  are  nominated  by  the 
king.    Their  digni^  is  either  granted  fyr 
life,  or  made  hereditary,  accoiding  to  his 
pleasure.     Their   number  is   unlimited 
(art  27).    The  poers  cannot  meet  without 
the  chamber  of  deputies  is  also  in  session 
(art  26).    Peers  enter  the  chamber  at  the 
age  of  25  years,  but  have  not  the  right  to 
vote  or  speak  until  the  age  of  30  (art.  28). 
The  chancellor  of  France  presiaes  over 
the  peers;  in  his  absence,  a  peer  ncMni- 
nated  by  the  king  (art.  29).    Members  of 
the  king's  fiunil^,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
are  peers  by  biith,  but  have  no  li^t  to 
vote  before  the  age  of  25  years,  and  the 
king  must  pennit  them  to  take  their  seats 
for  each  session  bjr  a  particular  message ; 
otherwise  every  thing  done  by  the  chun- 
ber  in  their  presence  is  void  (art.  30, 31*). 
The  debates  of.  the  peers  are  secret  (art 
32).    The  chanfoer  of  peers  takes  co^- 
zance  of  high  treason  and  attempts  agamst 
the  safety  of  the  state  (art.  33).     Peers 
can  be  arrested  and  tned  only  by  the 
chamber  to  which  they  belong  (art  34). 
The  chambw  of  dcpities  is  composed  of 
the  deputies  elected  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges in  the  departments  (art  35).   By  the 
terms  of  the  charter,  the  deputies  were  to 
be  elected  for  five  years,  but  the  period 
has  since  been  extended  to  seven  yearn. 
(See  Septenmal  Elections.)     To  become 
acquainted  vrith  the  rules  relating  to  elec- 
tions, it  is  neoessaiy  to  consult  not  merely 
the  Chariej  but  also  the  laws  of  Feb.  5, 
1817,  March  25, 1816,  June  19, 182a    In 
1824,  the  ministiy  obtained  the  repeal  of 

*  Therefore  the  French  laws  begin  tbua  — 'Looia 
or  Charies,  &c.,  par  ia  gr6ct  £  Duu,  Roi  dt 
Fukkck  et  de  Nayarre,  ^  tous  whms  et  ^ 
veniTf  Salut.  Nbut  avons  propog^,  Ua  Cheanbru 
ofU  adopUt  Nous  Atoks  Oroorhk  at  Ordor- 
ROiis,  cc  fid  amt. 
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■It  87,  ivinch  rtquiras  a  Mil  put  of  the 
ehsmber  to  be  annuaJDy  elected — a  change 
whkh  much  diminwhee  the  uidependenoe 
of  the  body.  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
eomplaint  m  the  nation.  The  liberal  part 
of  the  natioD  are  looking  widi  great  anxi- 
ety for  a  return  to  the  proviffions  of  the 
chaiter,  and  the  security  of  one  of  the 
fimdamental  rights  of  the  citizens.  (See 
JSIeefton.)  The  president  of  the  chamber 
of  depnties  is  ai^pointed  by  the  king  finnn 
among  five  deputiee,  presented  1^  the 
chamber  (ait.  43).  The  seesionB  of  the 
ehamber  of  deputies  are  public,  but,  on 
the  reipiest  ofme  members,  it  must  form 
Hself  into  a  secret  committee  (ait.  44). 
The  chamber  divides  itself  into  hwreavx^ 
which  discuss  the  propositions  made  by 
the  king.  No  amendment  (q.  v.)  to  a  law 
ean  be  made,  if  it  has  not  been  proposed 
or  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  oiscussed 
by  the  6iireemx,  i  e.,  committees  (art  45^ 
46).  The  deputies  receive,  first,  all  the 
propositions  of  the  kin^  respecting  taxes, 
andnottifl  after  discussMm  in  this  body  sre 
these  bills  sent  to  the  peers  (art  47).  No 
tax  can  be  imposed  without  the  consent 
of  both  chambers  and  the  king's  sanction 

St.  48).  Land  taxes  can  be  imposed  only 
one  year.  Indirect  taxes  may  be  laid 
for  several  years  (art  49).  The  king  con- 
vokes both  the  chambers  each  year.  He 
can  dissolve  that  of  the  deputies,  but 
must,  in  this  case,  convoke  another  within 
three  months  (art  50).  No  bodily  con- 
atnunt  can  be  imposed  upon  a  deputy 
during  the  session,  or  for  six  weeks  before 
or  after,  in  consequence  of  any  civil  pro- 
ce0s(art51).  Duniur  the  session,  no  mem- 
ber can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested  on  a  crim- 
inal charge,  except  with  the  permission  of 
die  efaaimier,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
guilty  of  a  flagrant  ofienoe  (art  53).  No 
petition  to  either  of  the  chambers  is  per- 
mitted to  be  made  verbally  at  their  bar.  It 
most  be  delivered  in  writing  (art  53).  (See 
Bar,)  The  ministeiB  of  state  may  be 
members  of  either  chamber,  and  must  be 
heard,  if  tfaey'demand  it,  by  the  peers  as 
well  as  by  the  deputies  (art  54).  The 
diamber  of  deputies  alone  nas  the  right  to 
impeach  the  ministers;  the  peers,  to  tiy 
tfa^  (art  55).  Ministers  can  only  be  im- 
peached for  treason  and  extortion  (oonai#- 
Mni,art56).  All  justice  emanaleH  from  the 
kmg(art5/).  Tlie  judges  appointed  by  the 
king  are  not  removable  (art  58).  The  jus- 
tices <^  the  peace,  though  appointed  by  the 
king,  are  removable  (art  61 ).  No  <Mie  can 
be  tried  except  before  the  ordinary  judges; 
therefore  no  extraordinary  tribunals,  nor 
»,so  called^can  be  created  (art 


eS2,  63).  The  debates  m  the  courts  are 
public  in  criminal  cases,  tmless  puUicityi 
m  a  ffiven  case,  wonld  be  injurious  to  tfaa 
morals  of  the  community  (art  64).  The 
jury  is  preserved  (ait  65).  Confiscation  is 
foreverabolidfted(art66).  Thekinghas 
the  right  of  pardoning  and  of  mitigatinff 
sentences  (art  67).  llie  civil  code,  ana 
the  laws  existing  at  the  time  when  the 
charter  was  granted,  which  are  not  con- 
traiy  to  the  same,  remain  in  force  until 
they  are  le^ly  changed  (art  681  The 
public  debt  is  guarantied.  Every  kind  of 
engagement  entered  into  by  government 
with  its  creditors  is  inviolable  (art  70). 
The  old  nobilidr  resume  their  tities;  the 
new  preserve  theirs.  The  king  creates 
nobles  according  to  his  pleasure ;  but  he 
does  not  thus  exempt  nom  anv  duty  or 
burthen  (art  71).  The  legion  of  honor  is 
maintained  (ait  72).  The  cotonies  are 
({ovemed  by  particular  laws  and  regular 
tions  fait  73).  The  king  and  his  suoce»» 
sors  shall  swear  to  observe  the  present 
constitutional  charter  (ait  74). 

However  unsatisfiea  a  pneat  portion  of 
the  people  may  have  been,  m  the  beginning , 
with  this  constitution^  granted  by  im  kingpi 
sovereign  autfamity,  it  has  now  become 
dear  to  the  nation ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
the  party  of  the  old  nolnlity  does  not  intend 
to  preserve  even  these  imperfect  founda- 
tions of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  bat 
conadeis  them  merely  as  the  means  of 
quieting  public  opinion  for  the  present, 
and  as,  in  reality,  the  first  step  in  the  return 
to  the  old  state  of  things.  Ftve  la  eharU  ! 
is  the  watch-word  of  one  party,  while 
Viot  It  Boii  is  that  of  the  other ;  and  the 
wish  of  the  former  is,  perhaps,  more  sin- 
cere than  that  of  the  latter ;  for,  the  more 
attentively  we  consider  l^e  measiues  of 
the  vUra'TiwUuts,  as  they  are  called,  the 
more  dear^  we  perceive  that  their  ulti-* 
mate  object  is  not  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  power,  but  that  their  present  poliey 
is  to  extend  it  merely  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  recovery  of  those  privil^es^ 
the  abuse  of  which  was  the  principal  cause, 
and  their  annihilation  the  first  consequence, 
of  the  revolution.  The  restoration  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  emij^nrnts,  tiie  re- 
establishment  of  the  seisneunal  rights,  feu- 
dal taxes,  tithes,  and,  above  all,  the  exchi- 
sive  right  to  the  higher  ofiices  in  state  and 
churefc^  are  so  openly  demanded,  that  the 
tram  nigneur  has  afready  been  heard  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  contest  on 
the  following  question  is,  therefore,  of 
vital  importance : — whether  the  kuig  grant- 
ed the  Charte  of  his  own  authority,  as  an 
edict  resting  solely  on  the  royal  wil^  and 
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bindiiig  neither  the  tnomudi  himself  nor 
Ins  flucoeason  (which  ia  the  asKition  of 
the  royalists) ;  or  whether,  by  it,  the  hinff 
concluded  an  ineFeraible  compact  with 
the  natimif  declaiing  die  common  wiU^  as. 
the  chief  representative  of  the  French 
people.  Many  detideraU  atifl  exist,  ^ioh 
are  either  exprsssly  promised  by  the 
Charle  to  be  suppued  (as,  for  instance} 
more  definite  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  responsibility  of  public  officers),  o^ 
tacitly,  as  necessary  to  complete  it  (anion(^ 
iNrhich  must  be  reckoned,  particularly,  a 
better  form  of  administration  in  the  sep« 
arate  miinicinalities).  Those  abuses  with 
which  Napoleon's  goyemment  has  been 
principally  reproached,  the  albitrarv  ad- 
ministration under  constitutional  fotm% 
the  preteotures,  and  the  hureauaraey 
(see  Bureau),  from  the  minister  to  the 
motre,  are  still  the  «ame.  The  com- 
nunities  and  departments  have  not  re- 
gained the  free  and  ind^[)endent  adminis- 
tration of  their  domestic  concerns,  which 
had  been  secured  to  titiem  by  the  first 
hiws  of  the  revolution^  and  vdiich,  indeed, 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  conditions 
on  which  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
pends. But  the  determination  of  this 
point  by  law  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  diat  can  arise,  and  deserves  the 
most  mature  oonsideralion,  because  it  op^ 
erates  directly  upon  the  people,  and  con- 
cerns interests  which  are  dear  alike  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  law  proposed  to 
the  deputies  m  the  session  of  18S1  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  mmistiy  of  that  time,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Pasquier,  who, 
thinking  that  the  aristocrats  might  be 
made  the  instruments  of  the  government, 
offiared  them  those  half  concesaons  which 
imbittered  one  party  without  reconciling 
the  other.  The  richest  members  of  every 
muBicipality  were  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  magistrates,  and  were  themselves  to 
foim  a  pajt  of  them  without  the  necessity 
of  being  chosen ;  vet  the  powers  of  these 
magistrates,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  depu- 
tations of  the  canums  and  departments, 
'ivere  very  limited.  (For  further  informa- 
tion re^>ecting  the  F^nch  government, 
see  L9tiie  XVIH  Ckadea  X,  &c.) 
.  Charter.  Every  written  document  in 
the  middle  ages  was  called  cartOy  charta 
or  chariula.  There  were  several  kinds, 
distinguished  by  difierent  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  or  the 
materials  on  which  they  were  written,  or 
llieir  internal  or  external  foroL  Tliusa 
kind  of  documents,  common  in  England, 
are  called  indentures  {duarUt  indeniattt  or 
partiUB),  because  originally  written  on  one 


piece  of  mnjiment,  whieh  W8S  aflervvttMii 
cut  asunder  in  an  indented  foitn,  so  diat 
the  fitting  of  the  several  parts  to  eacll 
other  was  considered  neoessaiy  to  prove 
their  genuineness.  (It  was  also  customa-* 
ry  to  write  a  w<nd,  commonly  the  word 
€Mhleprapft«ll^  lengthwise  between  the  tv^ 
mstruments,  and  cut  it  in  two^  whence 
such  an  instrument  was  called  chxrogn^ 
phm.)  This  mediod  has  also  been  re* 
softed  to  as  a  means  of  securing  certifi-^ 
cates  of  modk.  ftam  heme  counterfeited  t 
they  are  bound  up,  and  thai  cut  out^ 
so  that  each  number  must  fit  the  put 
belonging  to  it  remaining  in  the  book. 
CharUB  per  crucan  or  per  punchm  i^gni* 
fied,  m  the  middle  ages,  chaitem  signed 
only  by  a  cross  or  point,  f&t  want  of  the 
knowledse  of  writing  in  the  signer.  The 
signification  v^ch  is  now  usiully  affixed 
to  the  word  ehartery  meaning  a  document 
relating  to  puMic  law,  the  constitudon  of 
a  state,  or  some  parts  of  it,  likewise  origin- 
ated in  England,  where  the  royal  granm 
of  certain  privileges  to  towns  or  other  cor- 
porations are  styled  charUB  Ubertatumy  or 
^kmier$.  No  European  nation  has  set  so 
high  a  value  on  documents  of  diis  natun^ 
none  has  maintained  its  ancient  rijghts  and 
liberties  with  so  much  care  and  jealousy^ 
as  the  English ;  for  which  reason  the  lit- 
erature of  this  department  is  richer  among 
tibem  than  in  any  other  nation.  Since 
1783,  when  the  Domeadau-Book,  that  cel- 
ebrated account  of  landed  property,  or 
register  and  description  of  all  feudal  estates, 
in  the  time  of  William  I  (commenced  in 
1080,  and  finished  in  1085),  was  printed  at 
the  expense  of  pariiamrat,  and  puticulariy 
since  1800,  when  a  committee  of  parihi- 
ment  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  searcn  after  the  ancient  doci»- 
ments  that  misht  be  sdll  extant,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  printed,  much  has  been 
done  b^  the  English  for  promoting  the 
publication  of  these  monuments  of  their 
histoiy  and  constitution.  Rymer's  coUeo* 
tion  (jRecfero,  ConveniioneB,  lAUrtB  H  c»- 
juscunque  Generis  Jida  pMica  inter  Ae- 

S»  ^ngK«,  &c.,  1704—35,  20  vols.,  fW. ; 
ague,  1745, 10  to1&,  foho)  was,  ev^  m 
the  first  edition,  veiy  complete  for  a  pri- 
vate collection,  and  a  model  in  its  kind  t 
the  3d  and  fMut  of  the  dd  edition  have 
appeared  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  parliament,  and  are  far  superi- 
or to  the  former.  The  firet  volume  of  this 
woik  appeared  in  1816.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  in  1821,  45 
vols.,  fol.,  of  ancient  documents,  had  dien 
been  printed  since  1801,  comprising  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  700  yean,  which  shed 
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«rM  ^  on  iiiMotJr  and  poIiti6b  The 
aty  of  London  is  adH  in  poflroaaion  of  tw« 
tngina}  cfaarlen,  gnated  by  Williun  I  im 
die  year  1066^  one  of  which  eonfunui  the 
urmeglBfl  which  the  cily  hid  recehred  fkovk 
Kdtntd  the  Confessor,  «um1  the  other  b^ 
slows  on  it  ifae  fief  of  Gyiicieisdauiv 
Tbqr  ue  fasndsomdir  wiiHen,  in  the  Am 
gli>-ooxon  language,  on  two  pieces  of 
parcfamem,  each  ax  inches  m  Jenfjth,  by 
one  in  bresddiy  the  foraier  eonsisnng  of 
tiine  lines,  the  latter  of  three.  The  seals, 
though  broken  in  pieces,  are  sdll  attached 
to  than,  enclosed  in  silk  bags.  In  France, 
the  fimdamental  law  of  constitutional  lib* 
erty,  giren  by  Lanis  XVIII,  is  called 
Charit  emstiMionnaU  (q.  v.>  In  1893^ 
there  was  estabttshed  in  Fiance  a  school 
flf  chaiteiB  (^coie  dei  t^arUi),  to  insaruct 
young  men  in  deciphering  and  explaining 
the  dislten  of  the  middle  ages,  which  aie 
Id  be  found  in  the  French  an^bives. 
There  k,  even  since  the  revolution  has 
destroyed  so  many  documentB,  an  im<^ 
menae  mass  of  giants,  chaiteia,  fee,  writ* 
ten  on  pnchmeat,  many  of  great  antiquity, 
in  France.  Mr.  IsanJbert  has  collected, 
in  the  pi^iace  to  vol.  1  of  his  usefiil  Reeu- 
tSL  deg  Jhneiennes  Lois  du  Hoyaumey  accu- 
tate  and  exteinve  infimtiation  reepeciing 
the  catalognesy  descriptions,  pieces  of  de« 
posit,  &c  of  iteAers. 

CttAnrfelt-PAafrr  is  a  contract  under 
band  and  S6i§^  executed  by  the  freighter 
and  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship,  con- 
laining  the  terms  upon  which  the  ship  is 
hired  to  frei^t  The  masters  and  own* 
en  usoally  bind  themselves,  the  i9iip, 
tackle  and  fttmiture,  then  the  goods 
ficighlBd  shaH  be  delivered  (dangers  of 
the  sea  eicoeptedj  well-conditioned  at  the 
place  of  the  dischai^;  and  they  olso  cov- 
enant to  provide  marineia,  tackle,  &c., 
and  to  emiip  the  ship  complete  and  ade* 
quale  lb  ttie  TOfige.  The  freighter  stipu- 
lates to  pay  the  consideration  money  for 
die  (reight ;  and  penalties  are  annexed  to 
enforce  the  reciprocal  oovenants. 

CHAaTSfes  (anciently  .^uirteiiTn  and  Car^ 
iMtficja);  acityofFrance,intbe£ure-and* 
Loire,  11  posts  S.  W.  Paris,  18}  N.  N.  E. 
Tows;  Ion.  I*  19  E.;  lat.  48^  27'  N. 
The  population  amounts  to  15,000.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  one  of  die  most 
ancient  towns  of  the  countiy,  and  contains 
a  cathedral,  8  churches,  an  hospital,  a  pub- 
lic ttxary  of  25,000  volumes,  and  a  cabi- 
net of  natnnd  hSstoiy.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  un- 
commonly neat,  and  die  cathedral  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  beautifiil  churches 
ia  the  kmgdom.    It  is  ntimted  on  the 


Sure,  over  which  iii  a  bridge,  the  worfc  oC 
the  celebrated  Yauban.  The  principal 
Hade  is  in  cc^rn,  wine  and  manu&ctuied 
^oods.  Regnier,  the  poet,  Nicole,  Brissot 
and  Desportes  were  natives  of  this  places 

CHAaTREusB,  or  Great  CHARTHEtrsK  $ 
a  iiHnous  Carthusian  monasteiy  in  France^ 
a  little  N.  E.  of  Grenoble,  situaied  at  the 
foot  offaigh  mountains.  It  was  founded  iat 
108a    (See  Cmikuiimw.) 

CnAETBDis;  a  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Tem,  whom  Jujnter,  on  account  of 
her  insatiable  rapacity,  hurled  into  the 
sea,  whera  she  became  a  whirlpool,  and 
swallowed  up  every  ship  that  approached 
her.  This  mythological  fiction  was  occa'> 
ricttied  by  the  whirlpool  in  die  Sicilian 
sea,  whidi  vras  the  more  dangerous  to  in-^ 
exp^enced  navigators,  because,  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  it,  they  ran  the  risk 
of  being  wrecked  upon  Scylla,  a  rock  op* 
posite  to  it.  Charybdis  is  no  longer  dread* 
nil  to  navigators,  who,  in  a  quiet  sea,  and 
particularly  if  die  south  vrind  is  not  blow- 
ing, cross  it  without  danger.  Its  present 
names  are  CAlofwro  and  Xxi  Rtma.  The 
eerdiquake  of  1783  is  said  to  have  much 
dhninifiAied  its  violence. 

Chase,  damuel,  a  celebrated  judge, and 
one  of  the  signere  of  the  declaration  of  in* 
dependence,  was  bom  April  17, 1741,  in 
Somerset  coimty,  Maiyland.  His  father, 
a  leamed  clergyman,  instructed  him  in 
the  ancient  dasncs,  and  subsequent^ 
placed  him  at  Annapolis  as  a  student  of 
law.  He  vras  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  20.  His  talents,  industry,  intrepid- 
ity, imposing  stature,  sonorous  voice,  flu** 
ent  and  energetic  elocution,  raised  him  to 
eminence  in  a  very  few  years.  Havin|j 
become  a  member  of  tbe  colonial  legisla* 
ture,  he  distingui^ed  himself  by  his  bold 
oppomtion  to  the  royal  governor  and  the 
court  party.  He  took  the  lead  in  do» 
nouncing  and  resisting  the  fhmous  stamp 
act  His  revolutionary  spirit,  his  oratory 
and  reputation,  placed  him  at  the  head 
<^  the  active  adversaries  of  the  British 
government  in  his  state.  The  Mary- 
land convention  of  the  22d  of  June,  1774, 
appointed  him  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  tlie  general  congress,  at  Philadelphia^ 
hi  September  of  that  year.  He  was  abo 
present  and  conspicuous  at  the  session  of 
l>ecember  followmg,  and  m  the  subse- 
quent congresses,  during  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  levolution.  That  of  1776 
deputed  him  on  a  mission  to  Canada, 
along  with  doctor  Franklin,  Charles  Car 
roll  of  Carrollton,  and  the  reierend  John 
Carroll,  afterwards  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.     It  was  Mr.  Chase  who  da* 
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noanoed  tocongrees  the  reverend  doctor 
Zubly,  a  delegate  from  GeorgiB,  as  a  trai- 
tor to  the  American  caiue,  and  forced  faim 
to  a  precipitate  and  ignominious  flight 
He  signed  the  declan^on  of  indepen* 
dence  with  promptitude,  and  was  an  ac- 
tive and  able  member  of  cmigress  ahnoat 
throughout  the  war;  at  the  end  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  June,  17o3,  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  sent  him  to  London,  as  a  com- 
missioner, to  recover  stock  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  large  sums  of  money  which 
belonged  to  the  state.  He  remained  in 
Engluid  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  put  the  claim  in  a  train  of  adjust- 
ment There  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  socie^  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  lawyers.  In  the  vear  1791, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  general  court  of  Maiyland. 
Five  years  iSlerwards,  presid^it  Wash- 
ington made  him  an  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States.  Po- 
litical cases  of  deep  interest  having  been 
tried  when  he  presided  in  the  circuit 
courts,  and  his  conduct  having  given 
much  displeasure  to  the  democratic  paiv 
tyy  he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives  at  Washington.  The  trial 
of  the  judge  before  the  senate  is  memora- 
ble on  account  of  the  excitement  which  it 
produced,  the  ability  with  which  he  was 
defended,  and  the  nature  of  his  aoquittaL 
A  ^U  report  of  it  has  been  published. 
He  continued  to  exercise  his  judicial  func- 
tions, with  the  highest  reputation,  until  the 
Siar  1811,  in  which  his  health  fiiiled. 
e  expired  June  19  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Chase  Jed  an  eventful  and  important  life, 
and  established  the  character  of  a  satfa- 
eious,  erudite  and  feariess  judge,  andf  a 
patriot  little  inferior  in  merit  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Chasing^  in  sculpture ;  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  metals.  This  is  the  art  of  rep- 
resenting figures,  &c.  in  a  kind  of  bauo 
rtUevOf  punched  out  firom  behind,  and 
sculptured  on  the  fit>nt  vnth  small  chisels 
and  gravers. 

«Chas8eki  ;  the  first  sultana,  or  that  wife 
of  the  Turidsh  emperor  who  mesents  him 
with  the  first  prince.  (See  Turkey^  near 
the  close  of  the  ardde.) 

Chasteler  (John  Gabriel)  marquis  o^ 
grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  rank,  Austri- 
an master  of  ordnance  or  general  of  artil- 
lery, mihtary  governor  in  Venice,  descend- 
ed in  a  collateral  line  from  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine,  was  bom  in  1763,  and  received 
his  first  education  at  Metz,  in  the  coUege 
de  Fort    In  1776,  he  entered  the  Austri- 


an service.    After  having  served  againnt 
die  Turks  (when  he  was  severely  ivound- 
ed),  he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  distuiimnces  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   In  1796—97,  he  was  employed  in 
the  negotiations  of  his  court  in  P<dnnd 
and  Russia ;  was  afterwards  with  Suwa* 
roflfin  Italy,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
sdf  in   several  engupements  with  the 
French  armies.    In  1808,  with  Hormayr, 
he  vms  the  soul  of  thefiunoiis  iflsarrecdoii 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  political  as  well 
as  militaiy  events  which  were  coimected 
viith  it    Meanwhile,  thedisasier  at  Ratiis- 
bon  (q.  V.)  had  taken  place.    Ghasteler 
was  obUsed  to  retreat  into  the  northon 
part  of  l^roL    Napoleon,  enraged  at  the 
surrender  of  8000  French  and  Bavaiians 
at  Innspruck,  issued  a  proclamation  at 
Enns,  in  which  *^  a  certain  Ghasteler,  who 
calls  himself  a  gmeral  in  the  Austrian 
service,  but  who  is  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robfcNars,  and  the  authcM'  of  the  murders 
committed  upon  the  French  and  Bavarian 
TOisonerB,  as  well  as  the  instigator  of  the 
Tyrolese  insurrection,''  is  declared  an  out- 
law, and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  and  diot  vrithin  34  hours. 
The  emperor  Frauds  commanded,  that 
an  <»der  which  violated  all  international 
laws,  and  which  was  the  mote  eensorable 
as  Ghasteler  had  taken  particular  care  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  wounded,  should  be 
met  by  retaliation.    The  Bavarian  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  marshal  duke 
of  Dantzick,  entered  l^nrol:  Ghasteler  fear- 
lessly encountered  it ;  but  his  army  waa 
routed  on  the  13th  of  May.    Afier  the  dose 
of  the  war,  he  received  several  appoint- 
ments, and,  in  December,  1814,  was  made 
governor  of  Venice,  where  he  died,  May 
7. 1825.    This  general  was  of  a  chivalrous 
character  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  he  i^Mke 
12  languages,  was  as  brave  as  he  was  sen- 
erouB,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  Wal- 
loons in  the  armies  of  Austria. 

GHA8TSI.ET  (Gahridle  Emilie  de  Br»- 
teuil)  marquise  du ;  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Picardv  *,  bom  in  1706.  She  was  tal^^ 
Latin  by  her  ftither,  baron  Breteuil,  mi 
waa  as  well  acquainted  v^ith  that  languaj^ 
as  madame  Dacier  (q.  v.);  but  h«r  fiivonte 
study  was  mathematics.  She  had  a  sound 
jud^ent  and  much  taste;  loved  society 
and  the  amusements  of  her  age  and  sex ; 
but  abandoned  all  these  pleasures,  and,  in 
1733,  retired  to  the  dilapidated  castie  of 
Girey,  situated  in  a  dreary  recioD  on  the 
bordera  of  Ghampagne  and  Lomdue, 
She  embellished  tins  residence,  formed  a 
library,  collected  instruments,  &c  Girey 
vras  often  visited  by  the  learned ;  fiv  in- 
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tiaaee,  by  Maupertuis,  John  BemoiuIH, 
6lc  Here  the  marchioness  learned  Eng- 
lish of  Voltaire  in  the  space  of  three 
months^  and  read  with  him  Newtcm, 
Locke  and  Pope.  She  learned  Italian 
with  equal  ra|Hdity.  She  also  wrote  an 
analysis  of  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  and 
translated  Newton's  iVmctpta,  widi  an 
algebraic  commentaiy.  Voltaire  lived 
six  yeaiB  with  her  at  Cirey.  She  then 
went  to  Brussels,  to  prosecute  a  lawsuit, 
which  was  tenninated  by  an  advanta^ 
geooB  compromise,  brought  about  by  Vol- 
taire. She  also  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  German  philosopher  Wolf 
until  her  death.  Her  TrmU  de  la  JVaiure 
du  Feu  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Parisian 
academy  of  sciences,  and  is  published  in 
their  collections.  Her  husband,  the  mar- 
quis du  Chastelet  Lomont,  was  high  stew- 
ard of  kmg  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  at  Lune- 
▼ille.  The  marchioness  died  at  Luneville, 
in  1749. 

CbIteadbriaitd,  Fran^cns  Auguste, 
▼icomte  de ;  peer  of  France,  nephew  of 
die  generous  Maleaherbes;  one  of  the 
most  distinguiBhed  living  French  writers. 
He  was  bom  at  Combourg,  in  Brittany,  in 
1769,  and,  in  1786,  joined  the  regiment  of 
inftntry  called  the  regimefU  of  JVawirre, 
During  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  the 
reroKition,  he  repaired  to  North  America. 
A  residence  of  two  years  among  the  sav- 
age  tribes  of  Kentucky,  whence,  in  1790 
and  the  following  year,  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  cape  Memlocino,  on  the  Pacific, 
had  a  decimve  influence  upon  his  charac- 
ter as  a  politico-religious  poet  While  in 
America,  he  wrote  a  worii  of  a  poetical 
character,  although  not  in  verse,  called 
The  Mttekei^  in  which  he  describes  the 
maimerB  of  die  Indian  tribes.  This  an- 
peaxed,  for  the  fiist  time,  in  1826,  in  the 
coUecdon  of  his  works.  In  1792,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
neiB  of  the  emiflirants,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Thionville.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  some  others,  induc- 
ed him  to  go  to  f^dand.  There  his 
nanow  circumstances  M>liged  him  to  turn 
author,  and  he  formed  an  intimacy  widi 
comit  de  Fontanes.  At  diat  time,  he 
wrote  his  JEmoi  hisloriquej  polUique  d 
moral  mar  lu^  lUvoluHona  andennes  d 
'modamea^  considirhs  dana  lewr  Rapport 
woec  la  lUvolution  Franpaise  (Historical, 
poetical  and  moral  Essay  on  ancient  and 
modem  Revolutions,  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  French  Revolution),  London, 
1797,  and  Leipsic  There  are  sundry 
oimiions  in  this  work,  which  the  most  en- 
ligfatened  men  would  not  disavow,  ex- 
▼oIm  III.  10 


eepting,  indeed,  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand 
himself  He  has  since  publicly  acknowl- 
edged his  former  eiron  ($ea  erreiars\  and 
wntten  '^a  new  work,  with  an  old  fiuth.** 
{*^J^ieri»^  says  he,  '*t*n  ofuxragt  nevfaoto 
wnefoi  aniique/*y^  For  so  it  happened, 
that  when  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  die 
head  of  afiiurs,  the  author  of  the  Esaai 
hUterique  immediately  announced  his  ab- 
juration of  liberal  ideas.  ''Under  a  gov- 
ernment which  proscribes  no  peacm)le 
opinions,"  says  he,  in  the  preftce  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  Mila,  1801,  ''it  may 
be  permitted  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Chnstianity  as  a  literaiy  subject"  At 
that  time,  he -called  Bonaparte  "one  of 
those  men  whom  Providence,  when  weary 
of  punishing,  sends  into  the  worid  as  a 
I)ledge  of  reconciliation."  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Chliteaubriand's  G^ie  du  Chria^ 
tianiame  (Genius  of  Chrisdanity)  appeared 
in  England  in  1803.  It  was  afterwards 
published  in  France  also.  The  tale  of 
Mda  composed  the  18di  book  of  it.  This 
work  made  a  great  impression ;  and,  in- 
deed, every  thing  in  it  is  calculated  mere- 
ly for  effect.  The  time  in  which  it  ap- 
peared was  happily  chosen,  as  Bonaparte 
entertained  the  wish  of  restoring  the  au- 
thority of  the  church.  Twenty-five  years 
earlier,  it  would  have  found  as  litde  fovor 
in  the  ejres  of  the  Sorbonne  as  wi&  the 
advenanes  of  that  society ;  but  the  prel- 
ates did  not  think  proper  to  express  their 
discontent  at  the  somewhat  wondlv  views 
of  the  author,  since  they  appeared  to  be 
best  adapted  to  excite  rehgious  feelings 
among  such  a  people  as  the  French  of 
that  time.  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  Cha- 
teaubriand returned  to  France,  entered 
into  a  connexion  with  Fontanes,  La 
Harpe,  and  other  distinguished  scholars, 
and  became  joint  editor  of  the  Mercurt, 
In  1803,  he  was,  for  a  short  time,  secreta- 
ry to- the  legation  in  Rome,  under  cardinal 
Fesch.  This  rendence  insinred  his  ima- 
gination with  the  idea  or  the  Martyra, 
which  is  a  religious  poem,  though  not  ia 
metre.  In  Ae  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed French  minister  in  die  Valais,  but 
sent  in  his  resignation  immediatelv  aftei^ 
the  death  of  the  duke  d'Engfaten  (March, 
1804).  In  1806^  he  travelled  through 
Greece  and  Rhodes  to  Jerusalem,  fit>m 
whence  he  went  to  Alexandria,  Cairo 
and  Carthage,  and  returned  by  way  of 

•  Chftteaubriand,  m  lfll4.  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  fab  Esaai,  in  which  all  Xhoae  ptsaajgea  which 
a  certain  dasa  of  people  are  diapfeasedwith  are 
changed.  But  in  :1834,  a  reprint  of  the  old  editioD 
of  the  Essai,  of  the  year  1797,  which  had  becooM 
very  rare,  appeared  at  Paris,  with  notes,  and  att 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  editioo  of  1814. 
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Spain  to  France^  in  May,  1807.  Aoooidp 
ing  to  his  oivn  words,  he  brought  back,  as 
tesdmoDJals  of  his  pilgrimage  and  his 
feith,  a  dozen  pebbles  mm  Sparta,  Argos 
and  Corinth,  a  phial  of  water  firom  th^ 
Jordan,  together  with  a  rosaiy,  a  flasl^ 
filled  with  water  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
a  bunch  of  sedge  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Soon  aft^,  he  lost  his  property  in 
the  Mtrcure  dt  Franct^  on  account  of 
some  remarks  on  M.  de  la  Borders  Travels 
m  Spain,  in  whidi  the  emperor  thought 
he  discovered  some  ofiensive  allusions. 
About  this  time,  Ch4teaubriand's  Mwrbfra 
i^peared.  It  Mras  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  not  be  universally  approved.  When 
Chateaubriand  succeeded  Joseph  Ch^nier 
as  a  member  of  the  institute,  m  1611,  in^ 
stead  of  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  his 
predecessor,  as  is  customary  in  the  inau- 
ffural  discourse  of  a  member,  he  treated 
him  vrith  very  little  forbearance.  His 
conduct  on  tliis  occasion  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  his  personal  resentments,  or  to 
a  design  of  fbmendng  party  dissensions. 
In  this  oration,  however,  and  still  mora 
£:equendy  in  the  Uinhairt  dt  Paris  a  Ji^ 
ruscdem^  are  passages  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  Napoleon ;  pamy,  indeed,  because  the 
author  was  an  admirer  of  Ids  military 
gloty,  and  partly  because  (according  to  liis 
own  confession)  he  could  not  neglect  the 
interests  of  his  publisher  by  disregarding 
a  hint  received  &om  the  minister  of 
police.  At  length,  the  disasters  of  1812 
encouraged  his  nope  of  the  resUnution  of 
the  Bourix>ns,  aim,  in  April,  1814,  he 
published  his  famous  pammilet  De  Bona- 
parte  et  deg  Bourbons,  wnich  has  been 
translated  into  almost  aU  the  European 
languages.  It  is  impoeable  to  write  more 
boldly  against  a  povtrer  which  has  ceased 
to  exist  The  man  sent  by  Providence 
(envoyi  par  la  Providence)  is  painted  as 
strongly  as  before,  but  with  entirely  new 
feamres.  In  this  publication,  the  vi<* 
comte  declared  himself  decidedly  for 
the  ultrarro^aUsts,  to  whom  he  has  been, 
for  a  long  tune,  a  fiuthfid  adherent,  He 
endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  public  opinion,  and,  by 
his  R^lexions  politumes  sur  quelques  Bro^ 
ckurea  da  Jovr  (Political  Reflections  on 
some  Pamphlets  of  the  Da^]t,  he  recom- 
tnended  Inmself  to  the  muustry  of  that 
period.  On  Nqx>Ieon's  return  firom  Elba, 
be  followed  Louis  XVIII  to  Ghent,  and 
thence  back  to  Paris.  While  at  Ghent,  in 
May,  1815,  he  presented  a  report  to  the  kmg 
on  the  condition  of  France,  in  which  cer- 
tain interests  were  so  imprudendy  menaced 
that  Napoleon  caused  it  to  be  printed  and 


distributed  in  Faqs.  August  19, 1815^  he 
was  made  minister  of  state  and  peer.  .  As 
such,  he  voted  for  the  rigorous  measures 
a^iainst  pohtieal  intrigues  (vtdrigxiM  poU^ 
kqueti),  declared  hini^lf  in  ftvor  of  the 
restitudon  of  the  old  judicial  Ibrms,  and 
against  the  partial  renovation  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  ^.  March  21, 
1816,  he  became  a  member  of  the  acade^ 
my.  Six  months  afterwards  i^ipeared 
hi^  work.  La  Monarehie  seUm  la  Ckarte 
(The  Monarehy  according  to  the  Charter)^ 
in  which  some  good  ideas  are  aitfully 
blended  vrith  doctrines,  which,  if  carried 
into  practice,  would  be  equally  prejudicial 
to  the  royal  authority  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Having  permitted  himself^  in 
this  work,  to  express  some  doubts  of  tha 
ancerity  of  the  king^  puiposes,  as  ex-» 
pressed  in  the  ordiiiunce  of  Sept  5,  hia 
name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  nun<» 
isters  of  state — a  step  which  was  veiy  un* 
favorably  viewed  by  the  fliuboui^  of  St. 
Germain.  From  that  time  Chiteaufariand 
often  assailed  the  measures  of  Decazea^ 
declaring  that  France  would  be  rained  if 
the  character  of  the  administration  were 
not  changed.  The  Mwiteio-  of  Aug.  31, 
1818,  attacked,  in  strong  terms,  his  J2e*- 
VMwques  sur  Us  ^Affaires  du  Moment  (Re* 
marks  on  the  present  State  of  Aflairs). 
At  a  kter  period  (1820),  Chliteaubriand 
voted  ft)r  the  lois  dPexeepHfm,  (See  Ex*. 
ceptiorif  Laitos  of)  When  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux  was  fclaptized,  he  presented  die 
duchess  of  Berri  with  a  phial  of  water 
from  the  Jordan;  and,  on  this  occasioii, 
the  question  was  started,  why  he  did  not^ 
In  1811,  sprinkle  with  tfaos  romantic  water 
*^1he  crame  which  contained  the  destmiiB 
of  the  ^ture."  In  1830,  Ghilteauhriand 
went  as  minister  plenipotendary  and  en-* 
vov  extraordinary  to  milin,  but,  in  the 
following  year,  returned  to  Paris,  where, 
April  30, 1821,  he  vras  appointed  minister 
of  state  and  member  of  the  privy  counciL 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  resasned 
thepoet  of  minister  of  state.  In  182S,  be 
was  appointed  extraordinary  ambassador 
to  London,  in  the  pkee  of  Decaaes—^i 
post  with  which  an  income  of  300,000 
francs,  and  an  outfit  of  150,000  fiwics, 
are  coimected*  But  he  soon  returned  te 
Paris,  accompanied  the  duke  of  Montmo* 
renci  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and,  a^ 
ter  his  return,  became  the  duke's  suceessov 
in  the  department  of  foreign  afliun  (Dec* 
28, 1822),  because  his  opinions  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Yillde  on  the  Spanish 
affiiirs,  being  more  moderate  dian  those 
of  many  of  the  royalists.  The  instruc-* 
tions  to  the  count  de  1a  Qarde,  French 
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ambfiflsador  at  Madrid,  werp  dm-wn  up  In 
the  same  spirit,  on  the  breaking  out  or  tha 
war.  But  a  coldness  soon  arose  between 
Villele  and  Chateaubriand,  the  former  not 
approving  the  latter^s  romantic  notions  in 
the  cause  ofi^e  Spanish  royalists.  Ch^ 
teauhriand^roB  consoled  on  this  occasion 
by  receiving  the  Russian  order  of  Sl  An- 
(h«w,  and  Uie  Prussian  order  of  the  black 
eade.  As,  however,  he  did  not  6up|M>it 
ViU^le's  project  relative  to  the  reduction 
of  the  'five  per  cents.,'  when  discussed  in 
the  chamber  of  peers,  expecting,  perhaps^ 
that,  if  Vill^le's  proposal  did  not  pass,  me 
&U  of  this  minister  would  be  the  conse- 
i^uence,  he  himself  received  his  dismia- 
Bion,  June  5,  1824.  He  then  declared 
himself  against  Villele.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  A  Vlllr  Chiiiteaubriand  publish- 
ed, Sept.  17,  a  pamphlet,  under  tha 
title  Le  Roi  est  mort:  vive  U  Roi!  (The 
King  is  dead:  long  Uve  the  King!)* 
which  obtained  him  the  &vor  of  the  court 
and  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
ceive a  place  in  tlia  ministry,  lie  there- 
fore joined  the  opposition,  taking  advan- 
tage of  tlie  hbeity  of  the  press  to  make 
severe  attacks  on  the  measures  of  the 
muiistiy,  in  ably  written  articles,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  des  D4bats ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  contributed 
much  to  Villele's  final  overthrow.  A  veiy 
well  written  account  of  tliis  overthrow  is 
contained  in  the  N<Hth  American  Review, 
July,  1828,  article  Politics  qf  Europe, 
His  pamphlet  De  rAhdiiion  de  la  Cen- 
sure (On  the  Abolition  of  the  Censor- 
ship], in  which  he  advanced  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  representative  government, 
without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  worth- 
less, met  with  great  approbation.  In  1825 
appealed  his  eloquent  Note  sur  la  Grkct 
(Note  on  Greece),  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks,  in  &vor  of  whom  he  also 
spoke  with  great  energy  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  He  has  been  lately  en^^Lged  in 
the  puMication  of  his  Qktvres  completes 
(Complete  Collection  of  his  Works),  m  25 
vols.,  fi>r  which  the  bookseller  Ladvocat 
has  paid  him  550,000  firanca  Amonff  his 
woiks  are  MimoireSf  Lettres  et  IH^as 
authentiques  tauchani  la  Fie  et  la  Mort  du 
Due  de  Bern.  M.  Chateaubriand  was, 
for  a  time,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Conser^ 
tateur.  This  journal  was  continued  by 
Fi^vde,  but  ceased  when  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  censorship  appeared.  Chk- 
teaubriand's  wiitingB  breathe  a  poetic 
quit.  They  are  composed  with  warmth, 
replete  with   images,  i^irited,  and   not 

*  The  ancieBi  cry  by  which  ibe  death  of  the 
kiof^  fif  France  is  always  aaoounced. 


without  power ;  maoy  of  his  descriptioDfl, 
in  particular,  mav  be  called  excellent 
yet  his  ideas  are  destitute  of  solidity  and 
connexion.  However  distinpiiahed,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  rank  which  his  talents 
for  description  have  procured  him  among 
popular  writers,  yet  none  of  his  worits  can 
De  called  classic,  if  we  reserve  this  name 
for  the  works  of  a  lofty  and  independent 
mind,  which  combine  richness  of  ideas 
with  profoundness  and  solidity,  which 
never  distort  the  truth  by  sophisms,  the 
illusions  of  the  imaj^ation,  or  inflated 
expression.  Many  ofhis  woiks  are  trans- 
lated into  English ;  but  they  are  less  val- 
ued in  England  than  in  France,  and  stiM 
less  in  America  than  in  England.  Lady 
Morgan  calls  him  the  sotitary  and  inimita- 
ble successor  of  the  Coucys,  Neales,  Cha- 
tillons  and  Montforts,  the  last  of  the  cru- 
saders and  noble  palmers  of  Europe. 

ChIteauroux,  Marie  Anne,  duchess 
of,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Nesle,  was 
married  to  the  marquis  de  la  Toumelle  in 
1734.  Being  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
23,  she  was  received  by  her  aunt,  the 
duchess  Mazarin,  but  soon  lost  this  support 
Her  two  sisters  (mesdames  de  VintuniUa 
and  Mailly)  had  sucoesavely  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  heart  of  Louis  XY^ 
when  the  king  conceived  an  ard^it  paa» 
sion  for  her.  She  was  made  lady  of  hon- 
or to  the  queen,  and  afterwards  duchess 
of  Chateauroux,  with  a  penaon  of  80,000 
livres.  By  her  persuasion,  Louis  XV  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in 
Flanders  and  Alsace.  He  fell  sick  at 
Metz,  his  lifo  was  despaired  of,  and  ha 
was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  dismi6Bio& 
of  the  duchess.  She  was  received  in 
Paris  by  Ridielieu,  who,  after  the  king's 
recovery,  effected  her  recaU.  Her  triumph 
was  complete,  and  she  was  promised  me 
important  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
dauphiness,  when  she  died,  in  1744.  A 
collection  of  her  letters  appeared  in  Paris, 
1806,  in  two  small  volumea 

Chatelet  was  anciendy  a  small  cfafr- 
teau  or  fortress,  and  the  omoer  who  comr 
manded  it  was  called  ehdtelain.  The 
word  is  a  diminutive  of  chdteauj  formed 
from  castiUum^  a  diminudve  of  castrum-; 
or  from  castellakmj  a  diminutive  of  eoa- 
ieUum,  casde.  The  term,  in  later  tiines, 
has  been  applied  to  certain  courts  of  jus- 
tice, established  in  several  cities  in  France. 
The  grand  chdteUt^  in  Pari&s  was  the  ptece 
where  the  presidial  or  ordinaxy  court  of 
jusdce  of  tne  prevCi  of  Paris  was  kept, 
consisting  of  a  presidial,  a  civil  chamber, 
a  criminal  chamk>er,  and  a  chamber  of 
police.    Tho  term  signified  the  same  at 
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Montpeliier,  Orleans,  &e.     When  Paris 
was  confined  to  the  linuts  of  the  old  city 

ieiU)f  it  could  be  entered  only  by  two 
mdgea  (U  petit  poni  and  U  wnU  au 
dumge),  each  of  which  was  fortified  with 
two  towers, — a  smaller  one  in  the  wall, 
&cing  the  city,  and  a  larger  one  before 
the  bridge,  towards  the  country.  These 
two  exterior  turrets  are  the  grand  and 
petit  chatelet.  The  tradition  that  the 
grand  chdtelet  was  built  by  Julius  Ciesar, 
uiough  adopted  by  some  uterati  (e.  g.  La 
Marre,  in  his  Traiti  de  Police^  vol.  i,  p. 
87),  is  not  well  supported ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  freat  tower  was  standing  as 
eariy  as  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Nor- 
mans (885).  The  grand  ekateUt  was  the 
casde  of  the  counts  of  Paris,  and,  there- 
fore, the  seat  of  aU  the  royal  courts  of 
justice  within  the  city  and  county,  and 
also  of  the  feudal  court.  The  citv  had  no 
proper  jurisdiction  whatever;  its  bailiff  or 
provost  (m-Mt)  was  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  was  president  of  the  court 
(though  only  nominally,  because  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  judgments),  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  leader  of  the  nobility.  The 
office  of  provost  of  the  merchants  {prMt 
dt$  marchands;  in  other  cities,  motre), 
established  before  the  former,  and  after- 
wards united  with  it  for  a  time,  was  final- 
ly separated  from  it  in  1388.  The  busi- 
ness  of  the  chatelet  was  transacted  by 
the  deputies  of  tlie  baihff  (lieutenanU)^  of 
whom  there  were  five,  three  for  civil 
causes,  one  chief  judge  of  criminal  cases, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  of  police  {Ueuten- 
ant'ehUral  de  la  pidiee).  The  latter,  in- 
deed, was  minister  of  poUce  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  functions 
and  power,  particularly  after  the  new  ar- 
rangement, made  by  the  celebrated  d'Ar- 
genson,  under  Louis  XIV,  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the 
state.  In  the  cKdtdet,  however,  he  held 
onl^  the  fourth  place.  The  whole  court 
of  justice  was  composed  of  56  counsel- 
lors, with  13  state  attorneys,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  subalterns,  as  63  secretaries  or 
gre^Eerv,  113  notaries,  236  attorneys,  &c 
AlTthese  offices  were  sold.  The  place  of 
the  first  officer  of  the  civil  chamber  was 
rated  at  500,000  livres ;  that  of  a  notary 
at  40,000  livres.  The  chdtelet  was  first  in 
rank  after  the  supreme  courts  (cours  sou- 
veraines), 

Chatelet,  the  nuuchionesi  of.  (See 
Chastelet,) 

Chatham;  a  town  in  Kent,  England, 
cm  the  Medway,  united  to  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester, of  which  it  is  considered  a  suburb; 
30  miles  £.  London ;  population  15^08. 


It  is  celebrated  for  its  dock.  An  immeoflB 
quantity  of  naval  stores  of  aU  kinds  are 
kept  rnid^,  in  magazines  and  warehouses^ 
anran^  m  such  regular  order  that  what- 
ever is  wanted  maybe  procured  without 
the  least  confiisicm.  Alx>ve  90  fbiges  ara 
constantly  at  work.  Anchors  are  made, 
some  of  which  wei^h  five  tons.  In  the 
rope-house,  which  is  700  foet  in  length, 
cables  have  been  made  120  fathoms  lon^ 
and  22  inches  round.  The  dock-yard  is 
about  a  mile  long,  the  sail-lofl  209  feet  in 
length,  and  there  are  large  store-rooms, 
one  of  which  is  658  feet  long.  Here  is  an 
hospital  for  decayed  seamen  and  their 
widows.  The  town  is  defended  by  fort 
Pitt,  and  very  extensive  fortifications  call- 
ed the  lines ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Portsmouth,  Chatham  is  considered  the 
most  re{[ular  and  complete  fortress  in 
Great  Britain. 

Many  towns  and  counties  in  America 
are  called  Chaihamj  after  the  great  minis- 
ter (q.  v.);  also  straits,  island,  &c.;  for 
instance,  Chatham  fray,  or  Punjo  bay,  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  £^  Flori<k^  Ion.  SV 
W  W.,  lat  USPQffJ^.—Chaiham  idand, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  183^  lO' 
E.,  lat.  44°  Q.—Chaiham  sound,  between 
the  islands  of  Dundas  and  Stephais,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  North  America^ — ChaAam 
strait,  a  channel  of  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  North  America, 
between  King  George  the  Third's  archi- 
pelago and  Admiralty  island,  rather  mora 
than  100  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 

Chatham  (William  Pitt),  eari  of;  one 
of  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  Endand, 
who  ruled  his  native  countiy  solely  by  the 
superiority  of  his  genius.  Integrity,  dis- 
interestedness and  patriotism  were  united 
in  him  with  indefatigable  industiy,  promp- 
titude and  sagaci^.  In  eloquence  he  was 
never  surpassed  by  any  of^  his  country- 
men. His  speeches  were  bold  and  sub- 
lime, and  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
his  audience  was  iiresistible.  His  ease 
and  dignity,  fine  voice  and  masteriv  ges- 
ticulation (in  which  even  Garrick  allowed 
him  to  be  his  superior),  prepossessed  his 
hearers  in  his  favor,  while  the  perspicuity 
and  power  of  his  arguments  carried  con- 
viction. He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pitt 
of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall,  bom  in  1706, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  On 
quitting  the  univernty,  he  became  a  cor- 
net in  the  blues,  and,  in  173S,  represented 
the  l)orougli  of  Old  Sarum  in  tne  house 
of  commons,  where  he  attracted  universal 
notice.  He  was  a  poweifiii  opponent  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  revenged  him- 
self by  taking  away  his  commission.    In 
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1714,  he  receii^  on  account  of  his  patii- 
06aaa^  a  Icncy  of  £10,000  from  the  ducb- 
em  of  Marlborough,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
a  considerable  estate  was  bequeatlied  him 
by  sir  W.  Pynsent  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  but  resigned  this 
pl^ce  in  1745;  became,  in  1746,  vice- 
ueasurer  of  Ireland,  paymaster-^nend  of 
the  army,  and  member  of  the  privy-coun- 
csL  In  1755  Mr.  Pitt  was  turned  out  of  of- 
fice. In  1756,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  but  was  dismissed  in  the  same 
year,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  tlie 
banoT^an  policy  of  George  II.  TJie 
nation,  however,  was  enthusiasdcally  at- 
tached to  him,  and  the  public  discontent 
was  so  loudly  manifesteo,  that  he  was  ap- 
Dointed  secretary  of  state  again  in  1757. 
His  great  mind  now  revealed  its  full  force. 
His  ascendency  was  complete  over  the 
paiiiament  no  less  than  in  the  ministry ;  he 
annised  the  English  nation  to  new  activity, 
and,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  recovered 
the  superiority  over  France,  annihilating 
her  nav>',  and  stripping  her  of  her  colonies. 
France  vras  beaten  in  the  four  quartero  of 
the  world.  In  1760,  he  advised  the  dec* 
kmtion  of  war  against  Spain,  while  she 
was  unprepared  for  resistance,  as  he  fore- 
saw that  she  would  assist  France.  The 
elevation  of  England  on  the  nuns  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  was  the  great  object  of 
his  policy.  But  his  plans  were  suddenly 
inierrupted  by  the  death  of  Oeone  11. 
Geoive  HI  was  prejudiced  against  rittby 
his  aaveisary,  the  earl  of  Bute,  a  statesman 
of  limited  views.  Pitt,  therefore,  resigned 
his  post  in  176},  only  retaining  his  seat  in 
iite  house  of  commons.  On  his  retire- 
ment, his  wife  was  created  baroness  Chat- 
ham. The  thanks  of  the  city  of  London 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  public  address, 
an  inscription  in  his  honor  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  Black£iar's  brid^,  and  he 
WIS  declared  the  palladium  of^England's 
ISbeity.  In  176!2,  when  Spain  formally 
aQied  herself  with  France.  Pitt  mged  the 
eontinuance  of  the  war,  by  which  both 
stetes  would^  perhaps,  have  been  totally 
exhausted ;  but  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  opposite  party  in  1763.  Pittuniformfy 
siippc^d  the  cause  of  the  people.  Fore- 
seeing the  separation  of  the  American  col- 
onies fitmi  the  mother  country,  if  the  arbi- 
trary measures  then  adopted  should  be 
eootiiiued,  he  advocateo,  especially  in 
1766,  a  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act  In  the  same  year,  he 
was  invited  to  aarist  in  Ibrming  a  new 
mhuBtry,  in  which  he  took  the  office  of 
privy  seaL  and  was  created  viscount  Biv- 
10* 


ton,  baron  Pynsent  and  eeri  of  Cbathain» 
In  1768,  he  resigned,  as  he  found  himself 
inadequately  seconded  by  bis  coUeaguea. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  he  continued  to 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  co- 
ercive measures  eroploved  against  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  1/74 ;  but  his  warning 
was  rejected,  and,  in  1776,  the  colonies 
declared  themselves  independent  In  vain 
did  he  renew  his  motion  for  reconciliation 
in  1777 ;  in  vain  did  he  declare  the  con- 
quest of  America  impossible.  April  7, 
1778,  though  laboring  under  a  severe  ill- 
ness, he  repaired  to  the  house,  to  attack 
the  unjust  and  impolitic  proceedings  of 
the  ministera  towards  the  colonies.  At 
the  close  of  his  speech,  he  fainted  and  fell 
backwards ;  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the 
house,  and  afterwards  removed  to  liis 
country-seat  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  where  he 
died.  May  11.  The  parliament  annexed 
an  annuity  of  £4000  to  th^  earldom  of 
Chatham ;  hja  debts  were  naid^  and  he 
was  honored  vrith  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  in  Westminster 
abbey.  Another  was  erected,  in  1782;  in 
GuikihalL  The  sentiments  of  brd  Chat- 
ham were  liberal  and  elevated,  but  he 
was  haughty,  and  im^tient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  perhaps  exhibited  too  marked  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superiority.  His 
private  was  as  estimable  as  his  public 
character.  To  use  the  lanffuage  of  Ipr^ 
Chesterfield,  "it  viras  stiuned  bv  i^o  vjce» 
nor  sullied  by  any  meanness."  No  liter^ 
production  of  lord  Chatham,  ej^cept  one 
or  two  short  poems,  had  appeared,  until 
the  publication  bv  lord  Grenville,  in  1804, 
of  his  "Letters"  to  his  nephew,  aflei> 
wards  the  first  lord  Camelfora,  which  con- 
tain much  excellent  advice  to  a  youi^g 
man,  clothed  in  easy  and  fiuniliar  lai^- 
guafie,  and  reflect  equal  honor  on  the  au- 
thors head  and  heart— In  the  U. .^tatef, 
where  lord  Chatham  was  very  pNopular, 
several  places  are  called  after  his  tide. 
PiUahurgvras  so  called  from  his  family 
name. 

CHATrLLON,  ConoRESS  Off  from  the  M 
0fJM.tothel9ihof  Marchj  J814,  ivith 

THB  COHTEMPOKART  MjLITAl^T  JclyEirTS. 

The  negotiations  of  the  allied  po  werp  with 
Napoleon,  begun  at  Frankfort,  Oct.lO  and 
Nov.  527,  1813,  but  broken  off;  when,  in 
consequence  of  their  declaration  of  Dec,  1, 
tibe  theatre  of  war  was  trausfepned  to  the 
heart  of  France,  Jan.  8,  1814,  were  re- 
newed in  the  small  town  of  Ch4tillon^ur- 
8eine  (chief  place  of  an  arrondisfemen^  in 
the  department  C^e  (POr^  with  3967  ii^- 
habitant^),  which  had  been  declared  neu- 
tniL  Caulaincouzt(dukeof  Vicenza]^who 
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had  succeedecl  Matet  (duke  of  Bassano^ 
aa  minister  of  foreign  aflaifa,  waa  waiting, 
in  that  place,  the  answer  of  prince  Metter- 
nich  to  his  last  letter.  Lord  Caetlereagh 
eonducted  the  negotiations  in  the  name 
of  Great  Britain :  hendea  hini,  there  were 
three  other  British  ministers  present — 
lords  Cathcart,  Aberdeen  and  Stewart. 
Count  Razumofiediy  waa  the  minister  of 
Rusna,  count  8tadion  of  Austria,  and 
baron  William  von  Humboldt  of  Prussia. 
The  history  of  this  congress  is  closely 
connected  with  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
the  transactiona  of  this  period  had  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  whole  war,  as  well 
aa  upon  the  subsequent  policy  of  Eiurope, 
that  we  diall  treat  them  somewhat  at 
leneth.  After  the  battle  of  Briome,  or  La 
Rothi^re  (see  Brienne),  Napoleon  retreated 
through  Troyes,  Feb.  8,  to  NcMrent  on  the 
Beine,  about  20  leagues  irom  Paris.  The 
allies,  on  the  other  nand,  had  resolved,  in 
a  council  of  war  held  at  Brienne,  Feb.  2, 
not  to  pursue  the  French  army  wi^  united 
forces,  oecause  the  country  would  not  af- 
ford sufficient  supplies  for  the  two  armies 
on  one  road.  Schwarzenbeig  and  Blficher 
SMianited,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  different  routes  to  Paris:  the  former 
went  through  Tropes,  and,  afler  driving 
back  the  corps  of  Napoleon,  occupied  both 
banka  of  the  Seine,  Feb.  7;  the  latter 
passed  through  Areis  snd  Chalons,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  corps  of 
Yorck,  Kleist  and  I^geron,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Aube  and  Mame,  towards 
Meaux.  But  BlAcher,  instead  of  awaiting 
the  northern  army,  which  was  advancinp^ 
fiom  Belgium,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit 
of  Macdonald,  and  advanced  too  hastily 
into  Champagne.  Between  him  and  the 
main  army  there  was  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  d^ys'  march,  of  which  Napoleon 
took  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  and,  by  tne  rapidity  and  bold- 
ness of  his  movements,  was  enabled  to  do 
much  injury  to  the  allies.  Meanwhile  the 
congress  had  been  opened,  Feb.  5,  Napo- 
leon having  offered  to  surrender  immedi- 
ately all  &e  fbrtresses  in  those  countries 
which  were  to  be  ceded  by  FraiMse,  if  the 
allies  would  grant  him  an  armistice.  But 
the  latter  were  dedrous  of  signinff  the 
mefiminaiiea  of  a  peace,  by  which  her 
ronner  limits  shoiud  be  guarantied  to 
France,  on  condition  that  Napoleon  would 
deliver  up  six  of  the  most  important  fioa- 
t&erfbrtreasea.  Sbch  waa  the  stata  of  the 
Begodations,  when  Napoleon — threatened 
on  his  right,  east  of  Troyes,  by  Schwar- 
zenberg,  and  on  his  left  out-flanked  and 
suiTOunded  by  BlOcher,  whose  advanced 


corps,  under  Ybrck,  had  poshed  ftrwaid, 
Feb.  9,  as  fiur  as  Ija-Fert^HBOua^ouam^ 
three  days'  march  fiom  Pari»— by  a  and* 
den  movement,  traveraed  the  centre  of  the 
line  formed  by  the  diviaions  of  the  Silesiaa 
army,  which  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  considerable  mtervals,  and  thus 
pressed  forward  on  the  rear  and  left  flank 
of  the  enem]^.  Leaving  96,000  men  undei 
Victor,  Oucfinot  and  Milhaud,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne  bv 
Schwarzenberg,  he  advanced,  Feb.  9,  vrith 
the  diviaions  ^  N^  and  Marmont,  and 
the  guards  under  Mortier,  compofluig  a 
body  of  30g000  inen,  from  Nogent-sur 
Seine  over  the  Seine  to  Sezanne,  and,  on 
the  10th,  at  Champ-Aubert,  attacked,  with 
6000  horae,  the  Rusrian  diviaion  of  AIbq- 
sieff,  which  consisted  of  5000  men  with 
24  cannon.  The  Russian  general,  afler  a 
gallant  resistaBce,  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der with  2000  men ;  9000  escaped  through 
die  woodsy  and  15  cannon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  was  now 
in  the  rear  of  the  advanced  guard  under 
Sacken  and  the  division  of  YordE.  The 
former,  therefore,  with  20,000  men,  hastily 
foil  back  from  La-Fert6  to  Montmirail, 
where  he  was  received,  Feb.  11,  by  Na- 
poleon, who  had  aheady  occupi^  Mont- 
mirail, was  defeated  m  a  blooay  action  at 
the  villages  of  L'Epine  and  Marchais,  and, 
afler  a  loss  of  2400  men  killed,  and  1000 
men  and  9  cannon  taken,  was  compelled 
(b  retreat  by  niffht  Covered  by  the  anri* 
val  of  a  part  of  Yorck's  division,  he  con* 
tinued  his  retreat  to  Ch&teau-Thieiry, 
which  he  reached  m  full  flight,  but  not 
before  his  rear  had  suffered  a  second  de- 
feat on  the  heights  of  Neste,  Feb.  1^  with 
a  loss  of  2000  men.  At  Chdteau-Thierry, 
the  passage  to  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Mame 
being  covered  by  prmce  William  of  Prus- 
aia,  with  2000  men,  Sacken  and  Yorck, 
the  latter  of  whom  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
retreated  from  Meaux,  pursued  by  Mac- 
donakl,  fell  back  towaid  Rheims.  Mean- 
while BKicher,  on  the  12th,  upon  the  first 
notice  of  Napoleou's  divenaon,  had  con- 
centrated the  division  under  lieutenant- 
general  von  Kleist,  and  that  commanded 
by  general  Kapzewitsch,  at  Bergeres,  and, 
supposing  that  Napoleon  had  been  re- 
pulsed bv  generate  Yorck  and  Sacken, 
advanced,  with  20,000  men,  to  Etdgea, 
where,  on  the  19th,  he  attacked  Marmont, 
who  had  been  sen^  bv  Napoleon,  to  meet 
him,  and  fbroed  him  Mck  towards  Mont- 
mirail, as  for  as  Vanchamp,  in  order  to 
effoct  a  union  with  Yorck  and  Sack^^n. 
But,  on  the  14th,  Napoleon  overtook  the 
Prussian  vanguard  at  that  place  and  J<xfal 
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^^l&enL    BIMber  sooii  fetmd  himself  at- 
tacked en  erery  side,  and,  having  at  length 
beoome  aware  of  his  aittiation,  detemunMi 
ao  retreat.    He  ibniaed  the  huftntiy  into 
solid  bodies^  and  placed  the  cannon  be» 
tween  them,  and  the  eavaliy  upon  the 
wingB.    On  this  day,  at  Vauchainp  and 
Etogei^  the  arm  iffSiUna  (ao  called)  waa 
aavM  by  the  EalJantiy  of  the  Pruaaan  aol^ 
diera,  and  by  the  heroieni  of  their  leadeiB— 
BUkcher,  GBeiaenau,  KJeiat,  and  prinoa 
Augustus  of  Prussia.    The  French,  noU 
withstanding  their  superiority  in  caTaliy, 
were  not  able  to  bfeak  throogh  the  Pius* 
aian  squares.    Grouchy  occupied  Champ* 
Aubeit  and  the  road  to  Etoges  with  6000 
hone,  ior  the  paipose  of  cutting  off  B16- 
eher's  retreat ;  but  it  was  in  vain.   Though 
encircled  by  the  enemy,  the  Prussians  and 
RiMBJans  repellod  repeated  attacks  on  their 
flanks,  and  retired  in  solid  columns,  fight- 
uw  at  every  step,  till  they  reached  the  wood 
Of  Eioges.    Here,  also,  they  were  obliged 
10  fi>rce  their  way  through  masses  of  the 
eneoQiy's  in&ntry,  which  had  arrived  be- 
fore uiem;  and  then:  rear,  being  attacked 
at  the  same  time  by  Grouchy's  cavahy  on 
the  flank  and  by  the  infantiy  of  Marmont 
in  fixmt,  was  princtpally  dispersed  and 
made  priaonera.    Blhcher  did  not  reach 
the  position  at  Bergeres  until  night,  after 
a  k«B  of  4000  men  and  9  cannon.    On 
the  16th,  he  retired,  though  not  pursued, 
to  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  where  he  joined 
the  divisions  of  Yorck  and  Saoken,  and 
the  ooiumns  of  Langeron,  that  were  has- 
tening to  his  relief.    The  Silesian  aimy 
had  uxt  a  fourth  of  its  number--nearly 
15,000  men — during  the  last  six  days,  but 
now  again   amounted   to   60,000   men. 
Meanwhile  Witgenstein  and  Wrede  had 
crossed  the  Seine,  and  were  now  in  Na- 
poteon's  rear,  while  prince  Schwarzenbeiv 
Lad  fi>rced  back  the  French  corps  posted 
alonff  the  Seine,  on  the  11th  from  Sens, 
on  the  12th  from  Nogent,  on  the  15th 
from  Montereau,  Provins  and  other  places, 
so  that,  on  the  16th,  the  head-quartera  of 
the  alfied  monarchs  were  advanced  to 
Bmy.    This  induced  Napoleon  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  of  Blticher,  at  Etoges,  on  the 
15th,  and  to  advance,  on  the  1^,  ^th 
his  array,  now  increased  to  100,000  men, 
fav  forced  marches,  firom  Montmirail  to 
Meaux,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  separato 
divisk>D8   of  the  enemy's  main   army. 
Sefawaizenbei^,  however,  recommended 
•   the  three  divisions  that  were  advancing 
oi  eAdon  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Seine, 
to  cease  from  offensive  movementa.   Wit- 
genatein,  nevertheless,  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  his  vanguard,  under  Pohlen, 


was  attacked  by  general  Gerard,  on  the 
17th,  at  Mormant  and  Nangis,  and  suffered 
a  loss  of  several  thoussad  men  and  10 
cannon.  An  action  also  took  place  on  the 
16th,  at  Montereau,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ymme^ 
m  which  the  allies  were  defeated,  and 
wouki  have  sufSsred  still  more  injury  than 
they  did,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gal- 
lantly of  the  crown-prince  of  Wfirtem- 
berg.  At  the  head  of^  the  fourth  divisifm, 
consisting  of  about  10,000  men  and  39 
field-pieces,  he  disputed  the  passaae  over 
the  Seme  against  general  Wraro,  vHio 
had  succeeded  Victor,  and  against  the 
emperor  himself  who  attacked  him  with 
a  force  of  30,000  men  and  60  cannon,  un- 
til the  evening  of  the  18th.  The  prince 
then  passed  the  bridge  at  Montereau,  un- 
der the  fire  of  die  enemy,  and  retreated 
unmolested  to  the  main  body,  with  a  k)ss 
of  2800  men,  beskle  prisoners,  and  cannon 
which  had  become  useless.  Schwarzen- 
befg  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrato  all 
his  forces  at  Troyes  on  the  19th.  Napo- 
leon now  fiattored  himaelf  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  force  him  to  a  general 
batde  at  that  place,  where  every  thing 
promised  the  most  decisive  results.  Re 
also  received  ^e  news  of  the  victory  of  ' 
the  viceroy  of  Italy  over  Bellegarde,  on 
the  Mincio,  between  the  8th  ana  10th  of 
February,*  and  his  confidence  waa  so 
much  increased,  that  he  resumed  the  fidl 
powers  which  he  had  given  to  Caulain- 
court  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  assumed 
a  prouder  tone  at  ChkiUon,  on  the  ISth^ 
than  he  had  hitherto  dime.  Schwarzen- 
berg,  however,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Troyes 
the  same  night,  and,  on  the  21st,  bemg 
again  unified  with  Blftcher,  took  his  posi- 
tion along  the  right  bank  of  that  river  as 
for  as  MoiT.  This  much-censured  retreat 
on  the  19th,  which  was  succeeded,  on  the 
25th,  by  that  over  the  Aube  to  Colomb^i 
in  the  direction  of  Chaumont,  because 
Augereau,  itom  his  position  at  Lyons, 
threatened  the  coimnunication  between 
the  main  army  and  Switzerland,  saved 
the  two  armies  of  the  allies,  who,  at  that 
moment,  saw  ahnoet  every  thing  that  had 
been  gained  sbMse  the  battie  at  Brienne 
asain  lost.  Schwaiaenberg  ordered  Bian- 
chi,  with  30,000  men^  to  advance  along 
the  Sadne  a^^iinst  Augereau ;  at  the  aame 
time,  an  annistice  was  offered  to  Napoleon 

*  The  aide-de-eamp  of  the  vieeroy  airived  with 
the  report  of  that  victory  at  the  moment  of  Napo* 
leon's  success  at  Mootereau.  Napoleao  immedi 
ately  seat  him  back  with  the  words,  "  Rdcamet 
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on  tbe  19tli,  while  hb  head-quartexs  were 
yet  at  Montereau ;  and  a  courier  from 
Chidllon  delivered  to  him  the  draught  of 
preliminaries  of  peace,  signed  by  cdl  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  fwied  powezs  at 
Chlitillon,  Feb.  17, 1814.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  convention  was  to  be 
concluded  between  the  powers  of  Austria, 
England,  Russia  and  Frussia,  and  <*hi8 
maiesty  the  emperor  of  France,  his  heiis 
and  successors,'^  it  appears  that  the  £nff* 
lish  ministers  at  the  congress  did  not  think 
a  particular  article  necessaiy,  relative  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon's  title 
as  emperor,  but  that  they  conffldered  it  as 
already  acknowledged.  The  council  of 
regency  that  had  been  established  in  Paris, 
to  whom  the  draught  was  communicated 
by  the  emperor,  mought  the  conditions 
proposed  therein  admissible ;  but  a  clause, 
demanding  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies  untfl  the  fmal  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  offended  Napoleon,  who  rejected 
the  offer,  exclaiming,  '^  I  am  nearer  Vienna 
than  the  allies  are  to  Paris ;"  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  endeavored  to  enter  into 
separate  neffotiations  vrith  Austria.  Nei* 
ther  would  he  accept  the  renewed  offer 
of  an  armistice,  Feb.  2dd,  but,  after  the 
propositions  delivered  on  the  25th  by  the 
prince  of  Liechtenstein,  consented  that  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  opened  in 
the  village  of  Lusigny,  between  Flahaut 
and  the  Austrian-  general  Duca,  count 
Schuwaloff  and  the  Prussian  general 
Raueh,  should  be  continued.  But  his  at- 
tempt to  separate  Austria  from  the  allies 
proved  abortive.  The  emperor  Francis, 
mdeed,  seemed  not  averse  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Napoleon  ^  but  the  baron  Lan- 
i|;enau,  who  was  commissioned  to  cany 
his  propositions,  was  accidentally  detained 
on  the  way,  and  thus  the  favorable  mo- 
ment for  Napoleon  was  lost  >  The  four 
Kwers,  by  the  convention -of  Chaumont 
v.),  concluded  March  1,  for  the  term 
of  20  years,  soon  after  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance against  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  and  maintaining  peace.  Accord- 
ing to  this  convention,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  war,  if  Napoleon 
would  not  accept  the  conditions  offered 
him,  and,  if  he  accepted  them,  to  enforce 
the  terms  with  upited  forces.  Thus  the 
ofiensive  and  defensive  alliance  concluded 
at  Chaumont  became  the  diplomatic 
foundation  of  th^Are^ent  European  poli- 
cy,—Meanwhile,  Napoleon  followed  the 
main  army,  constantly -fiffhting,  and,  Feb. 
25,  occupied  Tropes.  J^cher,  who  had 
again  separated  lumself  from  Schwarzen- 
berg,  crossed  the  Aube  at  Vaudemont,  on 


the  24th,  in  order  to  pass  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy,  where  Marmont  and  Moitier 
retired  before  him,  direct  his  couise  to- 
wards the  Lower  Mame,  and  thus  ap- 
proach the  northern  army,  which  wbH 
rapidly  advancing  from  Flanders.  The 
main  army  under  Schwarzenber^,  how- 
ever, fell  back  upon  the  corps  stationed  at 
Lancree^  so  that  the  Austrian  army  of 
50,050  men,  in  the  south  of  France,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hess^ 
Hombur^,  and  the  Silesian  in  the  north, 
united  vnth  the  divisions  of  Winzingerode 
and  Woronzoff,  that  composed  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  northern  army  under 
Bfilow,  formed  the  two  vrings  of  the  main 
army.  Napoleon  could  now  throw  him- 
self^ vnth  his  whole  foree,  either  upon 
Schwarzenberg,  and  oblige  him  to  give 
battle,  or  upon  Blficher.  But  how  was 
the  cautious,  circumspect  Schwarzenbei^ 
to  be  forced  to  fight  ?  He  therefore  has- 
tened after  iHiidier.  But  Tettenbom, 
whose  light  troops,  belonging  to  the  army 
that  was  advancing  from  Flanders,  trav- 
ersed the  countiy  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Maine,  discovered,  Feb.  27,  Napoleon^ 
march  from  Arcis-sur-Aube  through  F^ro- 
Champenoise  and  Suzanne,  towuds  Joa- 
arre.  He  communicated  this  news  to 
Schwarzenberg  and  Bl&cher ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  immediately  stopped  his 
retreat,  repelled  the  divisions  of^  die  ene- 
my under  Macdonald,  Oudinot  and  G^ 
rard,  forced  his  passage  over  the  Aubeu 
Feb.  27,  while  he  assaulted  Bar,  but  did 
not  occupy  Troyes,  which  is  only  30  miles 
distant  fix>m  Bar-sur-Aube,  until  March  4, 
the  day  after  the  ergagement  at  Laubres- 
sel,  when  he  resumed  his  fonner  poedtion 
on  the  Sdjie.  Meanwhile  Blficher,  after 
having  forced  marshal  Marmont  back  to 
within  a  fow  miles  from  Paris,  endeavored 
to  approach  tlie  northern  army  by  nassing 
over  the  Aisne,  for  the  purpose  of^  giving 
tlie  main  army  more  liberty  of  action. 
His  movements,  and  his  umon  with  the 
northern  army  under  Winzingerode  and 
Bulow,  were  fovored  bv  the  surrender  of 
Soissons,*  March  3.  B(i]ow  had  entered 
France  from  Flanders,  by  Avesnes,  caused 
La  F^re,  where  there  were  lai^  quantities 

*  At  Soittoiis,  which  has  a  bridge  of  stone,  and  is 
the  key  to  Paris,  for  an  anny  entering  France 
from  tlie  Netherlands,  and  is  eon9e<)uentfy  a  place 
of  military  importance,  though  fortified  only  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  six  causeys  meet.  Winzing«- 
rode  had  taken  this  city  by  assault,  Feb.  14}  but,  * 
after  the  action  at  Montmirail,  it  bad  been  occa 

2'ed  anin  by  Mortier,  F^.  19.    General  Aloreni 
ot   the  marshal),    who  surrendered   Soissona 
arch  3,  was  brought  before  a  court-martial  *  \M 
his  iifo  was  saved  by  the  events  of  the  31st  of  Itfatrk 
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fif  mifituy  0lDre9  and  100  eaniKm,  to  be 
taken  hv  general  Thtimen,  Feb.  26,  then 
joined  the  division  of  Winzingerode,  and 
advanced,  March  2,  fiom  Laon  townids 
SoisBona.  Blticher,  with  his  ann^,  now 
nearly  100,000  strong,  took  a  position  at 
Craonne,  March  4th,  and  occupied  Sois- 
0onB,  where  general  Rudczewitz,vnth  5000 
Riusianfi,  repelled  Mortier,  who  attempt- 
ed to  cany  it  by  assault,  March  5.  Napo- 
leon, therefore^  .was  obliged  to  pass  the 
Aisne  above  Soissons,  which  he  did 
March  6,  after  having  taken  Rheims  on 
the  5th,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  at  Beir-au-Bac, 
On  the  7th,  he  attacked  generafe  Sacken 
and  Woronzoft^  on  the  heights  of  Craonne, 
and  compelled  the  Ru^ians,  although 
not  vanqnished,  to  retreat  into  the  position 
of  Laon,  with  a  loss  of  4800  killed  and 
wounded.  The  garrison  of  Soissons  was 
aleo  obliged  to  retire  thither.  The  loss  of 
the  French  amounted  to  8000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  battle  at  Laon,  on  the  9th 
of  March,  was  more  decisive.  That  city, 
which  contains  a  population  of  7000, 
was  occupied  by  the  allies,  on  account 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  as  a  dep6t 
Bulow  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights 
before  Laon,  Kleist  and  Yorck  were  post- 
ed on  the  left,  and  Winzingerode  on  the 
right  wing.  The  left  wing,  which  was 
most  exposed,  could  be  assisted  by  the 
corps  of  Sacken  and  Langeron.  The  ap- 
pitMudi  beinff  rendered  difficult  by  moraas- 
ee  and  defiles,  Napoleon  could  not  make 
a  vigorous  attack  uix>n  the  left  wing  (a 
task  which  was  assigned  to  Marmont) 
until  afternoon,  while  his  left  win£  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy*s  right,  from  8 
o'ciodt  in  the  morning,  in  a  constant, 
yet  indecisive  action.  The  portion  of 
iNucher'a  centre  defied  every  attack. 
Marmont,  after  a  bkx>dy  struggle,  sue- 
eeeded,  at  length,  m  forcing  the  Prus- 
sian left  wing  Dack  towards  Laon,  and, 
at  the  approach  of  night,  made  himself 
xnasler  or  the  village  of  Athies,  where 
he  remained,  expecting^  the  batde  to  be 
decided  on  the  foUowmg  day.  But  at 
peven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  general 
Yorck,  with  Kleist,  prince  William  of 
Prussia,  and  the  cavalry  under  general 
Zietheii,  surprised  the  village  of  Athies. 
While  Ziethen,  with  the  cavury,  fell  upon 
the  enemy's  flank,  he  was  so  vigorously 
seconded  by  an  attack  with  the  oayonet 
in  finnt,  that  the  French,  assaulted  at  the 
•ame  time  in  the  rear  and  on  both  wiiiga, 
were  driven  out  of  the  village  after  a  short 
lesastanoe,  and  totally  rout^  They  lost 
46  cannon  and  more  than  2500  prisoners. 


The  corps  of  Maimoint,  and  the  cavaby 
under  Airighi,  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
persed or  annihilated.  In  spite  of  this 
misfortune.  Napoleon,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately making  his  retreat,  with  inconceivA* 
ble  obstinacy  fell  upon  Blucher's  right 
wing  and  cend!e,  early  on  the  morning  <^  ^ 
the  10th,  but,  in  the  evening,  after  having 
sufiered  a  great  loss,  was  compelled  to 
meditate  a  retreat,  which  he  enected  on 
the  11th,  through  Chavignon  and  Soissons. 
Had  Bldcher  taken  inmiediate  advantage 
of  the  victory  obtained  in  the  night  of  the 
9th,  Nflupoleon  would  have  been  totally 
defeated.  But  he  followed  him  slowly,  and 
remained  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne 
until  the  18th  of  March.  Meanwhile, 
Bbeims,  which  had  but  a  feeble  eahison, 
was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  12tli  of  March^ 
by  a  Russian  corps  of  15,000  men  under 

Sineral  count  St  Priest,  united  with  the 
vision  of  the  Prussian  general  Jagow, 
who  had  advanced  fiiom  the  Ardennes 
through  Vitry.  Napoleon,  however,  im- 
mediately retook  that  city,  and  thus  secur- 
ed his  route  toward  the  Aube,  for  on  in- 
tended attack  upon  Schwarzenberg,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  news  of 
Bliicher's  victory  at  Laon,  had  set  his 
colunuis  in  motion  on  the  14th,  along  the 
right  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Aube,  in  the 
duection  of  Arcis.  (See  the  third  section 
of  the  ESMory  of  the  Campaign  qf  1814, 
under  the  article  Parisy  OcctipaHfm  of  in 
the  year  1814,V--While  Napoleon  indulged 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the 
Silesian  arm^  on  the  Aisne,  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lusigny  were  broken  ofiT,  March 
5,  without  having  produced  any  result; 
and  those  at  Ch&llon  were  entirely  at  a 
stand,  because  Napoleon  thought  the  de- 
mands of  the  allies  too  great  The  allies 
finally  fixed  upon  the  10th  of  March  as 
the  Ultimate  term,  within  which  Napoleon 
should  either  accept  of  their  propositions, 
or  should  submit  to  them  his  own.  He 
presented,  however,  through  Caulaincourt, 
only  some  detached  articles^  which  could 
have  had  no  eftect  but  to  prolong  the  ne- 
gotiations. A  ftirther  term  of  me  days 
was  therefore  granted,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and,  con- 
sequently, after  the  battle  at  Laon,  Cau 
laineourt  ofi^ered  his  preliminaries,  in 
which  Napoleon  demanded,  1.  Itafy, 
with  Venice,  as  a  kingdom  for  prince 
Eugene  Beauhamais  and  his  heirs;  % 
the  Netherlands,  with  the  Scheldt  and  the 
city  of  Nimeguen.  Holland  he  would  re- 
sign. The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  should 
continue  in  the  hands  of  France.  Joseph 
should  receive  a  proper  indemnification 
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ftxr  Spain,  as  well  as  Jerome  for  Westpha- 
lia, Eugene  for  Frankfort,  and  NapoleonVi 
n^hew  Louis  for  the  grand-<hichy  of 
Berg.  Even  Eliaa,  TaUe^rrand  and  Bep- 
thier  were  to  reoeire  proper  indemnifica- 
tions. But  even  these  demands  were  not 
tdncerely  proposed  by  the  emperor.  He 
-still  entertained  the  hope  that  success 
'  would  enable  him  to  retract.  The  duke 
of  Bassano  wrote  to  Caulaincourt,  March 
19,  immediately  before  the  action  at  Arci»- 
8ur-Aube  (see  Paria,  Occupation  of),  stat- 
ing that  the  emperor  intended,  even  vRer 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  be  guided 
by  the  nulitaiy  situation  of  afiairs,  even  to 
the  last  moment  (See  Sch611's  TVaitii 
de  Pmxj  &c. — ^Treaties  of  Peace — ^vol.  10, 
p.  413.) — ^Bassano's  letter  had  not  fallen 
mto  the  hands  of  the  allies,  when,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  trea^  of  Chaumont,they 
iiroke  off  the  negotiations  at  Chltti]lon, 
with  the  eighth  conference,  held  March 
18  and  19,  and,  in  a  declaration,  issued  at 
Vitry,  March  i^,  consequently  while  they 
were  marching  upon  Paris,  proclaimed 
the  reasons  for  that  measure,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.*  The  subse- 
quent course  of  the  war  is  related  in  the 
article  Paris,  OccwpaUon  of,  in  the  year 
1814.  See,  also,  Memoin  of  ike  OperaUons 
of  Vie  Mied  Armies  in  1813  and  1814, 
London,  Murray,  18S22,  an  excellent  and 
scientific  woik;  Prokesch's  Deniktiritrdur- 
keiten  aus  dem  Leben  des  Fddnuxrsckaus 
Sdiwarzanherg  (Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Field-Marshal  Schwarzenbei^),  Vien- 
na, 1823;  Koch'b  Mhnoirts  pour  servtr 
h  rSRstoire  de  la  Campapu  de  1814  (Me- 
moin  intended  to  contnbute  to  the  His- 
tonr  of  the  Campaign  of  1814),  Paris, 
1819, 3  vols. ;  and  tiie  BeiMge  tut  Ges- 
chiekte  des  Fddzxuts  in  FVanmieh  m  den 
Jahren  1814  una  1815,  wnJUr  dem  Com- 
mando des  Krwiprvnxen  v.  Wikriend>trg, 
&;c.  (Contributions  to  the  Uistoiy  of  the 

*  Pons  de  l'H6rault,  in  his  pamphlet  Congr^M  de 
ChAtiUcn  (Paris,  1825),  asieits,  tliat  Napoleon  bad 
been  desirous,  fixnn  the  beginning  of  the  congress, 
to  obtain  peace  at  any  price,  but  that  Canlaincourt, 
from  too  great  anxietj^,  had  protracted  the  negoti- 
ations contrary  to  his  instructions :  while  the  affea, 
on  the  other  hand^  had  dooe  the  same,  becai»e 
they  were  secretly  mibrmed  of  a  conspiracy  exist- 
ing in  Paris  against  Napoleon.  According  to  this 
writer,  Napoleon  had  authorized  Caulaincourt,  on 
the  nth  and  19th  of  March,  to  enint  everj  thing 
necessary  fix*  a  peace  j  but  the  bearer  of  these  in- 
ttnictioos^  having  been  detained  by  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  troops,  did  not  reach  Caulaincourt  till 
the  21  SI,  10  miles  from  Chfttillon.  Caulaincourt, 
by  the  command  €i  Napoleon,  wrote  to  prince 
Hettemichj  as  late  as  the  25th  of  March,  that  he 
was  authonzed,  by  the  emperor,  to  conclude  the 
peace  3  but  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  gone  to  Di- 
|oii,  and  the  march  upon  Paris  was  alraady  began. 


in  Ffance,  in  tiie  Tean  18M 
and  ISlS,  under  the  Commuid  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Wfirlemberg,  puMiriied 
by  the  W&rtemberg  offioen  of  the  quap- 
ter-fnaster-general's  staff)  Stuttgaid ;  and 
the  many  memoirs  of  the  Frenchmen  at 
that  time  in  the  emperor's  service.  A 
valuable  article,  showing  the  anxioits  wieii 
for  peace  entertained  1^  all  the  French, 
jMurticularly  those  who  knew  the  dinpofli- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  siurounded  the 
regent-empress  and  king  Joseirfi,  appear- 
ed in  the  Courier  des  ±katS'Ums  of  Jan. 
31, 1829  (published  in  New  York),  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  letters  written  by  IsinM 
Joseph  to  Napoleon,  and  the  answers  of 
the  latter.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  letteis. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  a  youth  whose 
ffenius,  eccentricity  and  melancholy  fate 
nave  ff6ned  him  much  celel»ity,  was  bom 
at  Bristol,  in  1753,  of  poor  parents.  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  when  an  old 
French  musical  work  happened  to  M 
into  his  hands,  the  characters  of  which 
excited  his  curiosity.  His  mother  now 
taught  him  to  read  from  an  old  black-let- 
ter Bible.  When  8  years  old,  he  en- 
tered a  charity  school  at  Colston,  where 
the  workings  of  his  genius  lay  concealed 
under  the  appearance  of  melancholy  and 
incapacity.  At  about  10  years  of  ace,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  which  be- 
came, from  that  period,  a  kmd  of  nding 
passion.  His  first  woric,  a  satire  on  a 
Methodist,  who  had  abandoned  his  sect 
from  interested  motives,  vras  written  at 
the  age  of  1 U  yean.  From  tliis  time  his 
taste  was  decided.  His  melancholy  gave 
way  to  vivacity  and  vanity,  and  axeBinm 
of  glory,  fortune  and  immortality.  He 
became  particularty  fond  of  antiquities 
and  antique  expressions.  At  the  age  of 
14,  he  left  school,  and  was  articled  as  ap- 
prentice to  a  scrivener,  at  Bristol.  Hub 
lather,  who  died  before  his  birth,  had  ac- 
ddentally  obtained  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  old  parchments  of  the  15th  century. 
Many  of  these  were  consumed  in  the  fam- 
ily ;  but  several  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chat- 
terton, who,  after  a  few  days,  declared 
that  he  had  discovered  a  tieesiure.  He 
then  procured  glossaries  of  the  old  dialects 
of  the  country,  and,  in  1768,  when  die 
new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  completed,  he 
inserted  a  paper  in  the  Bristol  Journal,  en* 
titled  A  ikscripHon  of  ike  IViars*  Ani 
Passing  offer  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  Jhm 
an  ancweni  Mannseript,  He  was  then  but 
16  years  old.  Upon  being  questioned  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained 
it,  he  finally  asserted,  that  he  was  in  tlia 
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t  of  Mvwal  vakiftble  old  inaziu* 
•cnptB,  taken  (as  thoae  above-mentioDed 
reaUy  were)  mm  an  old  cheat  in  the 
ehurch.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a 
year  in  the  oompointion  of  several  poems, 
which  he  attributed  to  different  ancient 
writers,  particubriv  to  one  Rowley.  In 
1769,  he  ventured  to  write  to  Horace 
Walpole,  giving  him  an  account  of  his 
Jiteraiy  di»coverieSy  and  enclosing  a  speci- 
men. Having  received  a  polite  answer, 
be  wrote  a  second  letter,  informing  Wal- 
pole of  his  situation,  and  requesting  assist^ 
ance  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tion for  poetry.  Walpole,  however,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  discovered  the  po- 
ems to  be  siMuious,  returned  them  to 
Chatterton  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  him.  Discontented  with  his 
aituadon,  he  obtained  a  release  fiom  his 
apprenticesbip  by  threatening  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  went  to  Lcmdon.  The 
&vorable  reception,  with  which  he  there 
met  from  the  booksellers,  inspired  him 
with  new  hopes.  He  wrote  for  several 
jounuds,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition. 
He  indulged  the  hope  of  effecting  a  revo* 
lution,  and  used  to  boast  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  restore  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
Failing  to  procure  the  rewards  which  he 
bad  expected  for  his  exertin^is  in  fiivor  of 
this  party,  he  observed,  that "  he  must  be  a 
{loor  aumor  who  could  not  write  on  both 
sideSb"  On  this  principle  he  acted;  but 
prosperity  did  not  attend  his  dereliction 
fiom  principle.  His  situation  daily  be- 
came worse.  Although  extremely  tem- 
perate, and  often  voluntarily  confining 
himself  to  bread  and  water,  he  was  fre- 
(juentJy  destitute  even  of  tliese  necessa- 
ries. What  he  gained  by  his  labors  he 
spent,  partly  in  presents  for  his  mother 
and  aistem,  to  whom  he  always  held  out 
the  most  splendid  expectations,  pardy  in 
public  places  of  amusement,  which  he 
continued  to  visit  under*  the  appearance 
of  easy  circumstances.  At  last,  ailer  hav- 
ing been  several  days  without  food,  he 
poisoned  himself  in  1770,  when  not  yet 
18  jenn  old.  His  woite  were  more  ex- 
tensively read  as  the  public  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  most  remaricable  are  the  po- 
ems published  under  the  name  of  Rowley^ 
whicn  he  composed  at  the  affeof  15  years. 
They  display  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  im- 
a^ation,  fertility  of  invention,  and  often 
a  deep  sensibility.  Amon^  the  poems 
which  he  published  under  his  own  name, 
his  satires  deserve  the  prefer^ice.    His 

Krose  writings  are  spirited.    His  works 
^ve  be«ai  several  times  published.    The 


bestedidoii  is  thil  of  1803,  in  duee  vol- 


Chaucer,  Qeoffiey,  hom  in  London,  ia 
13S^,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  or^  ao« 
oordmff  to  some  writers,  of  noble  extrac- 
tion. He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. At  the  fcMfmer  place,  he  distinguiah* 
ed  himself^  at  the  age  of  18,  by  lus  Ckxut 
of  Love,  the  oldest  poem  in  English  now 
extant  Having  improved  himsdf  bgr 
travelling,  he  studied  law  for  some  time ; 
but,  becoming  disgusted  with  this  stu<^, 
he  repaired  to  court,  where  he  became 
yeoman  to  Edward  III.  He  was  in  high 
fovor  with  the  king,  and  particularly  with 
his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  oeldbirated 
duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  confidant 
of  the  prince's  love  to  his  cousin,  the 
duchess  Blanche,  and  made  their  k>v& 
their  marriage,  the  charms  and  virtues  or 
the  duchess,  the  themes  of  his  songs. 
The  duchess,  however,  soon  found  a  riral 
in  lady  Catharine  Swynfoid,  whose  sister 
Chaucer  married.  This  alliance  establish- 
ed him  more  firmfy  in  the  favor  of  the 
duke,  by  whose  influence  he  was  ap- 

g>inted  to  the  most  honoroble  offices, 
e  was  sent  ambassador  to  Genoa;  on 
which  occasion  he  visited  Petrarch.  He 
was  also  sent  as  envoy  to  Charies  V  of 
France,  to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  the 
truce,  and  a  marriaae  between  Richard, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  kino's  daughter, 
m  which  mission,  however,  he  was  un* 
successflQ.  As  an  adherent  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  he  embraced  the  opinions 
of  Wickliffe,  and  formed  a  close  coimex- 
ion  with  him ;  but  neither  business,  nor 
the  intrigues  of  the  court,  nor  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  the  time,  interrupt- 
ed his  poetical  labofs.  His  first  poem 
was  soon  followed  by  Troalus  and  Cressi- 
da,  the  House  of  Fame,  end  other  woi^es, 
which  were  imitations  of  Boccaccio  and 
other  less  cdebarated  authors.  He  seems 
particularlv  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
worics  of  the  Troubadours.  These  works 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  corrupt  taste,  which, 
at  that  time,  prevailed  throughout  Europe ; 
buptbey  are  remarkable  r  for  correct  deline- 
vaon  of  character.  He  's  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  English  heroic  verse.  In 
1382,  the  Wickliffites  attempted,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  der^,  to  elect  a 
lord  mayor  of  London  of  their  own  party. 
The  disturbances,  to  which  this  diisipute 
gave  rise,  occasioned  a  severe  persecution 
of  that  sect  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and 
Chauter,  who  was  hated  bjr  tbepeople  as 
the  personal  friend  of  WickMe,  fled  to 
Hainault,  where  he  continued  to  receive 
his    salaiy.      The   faithleasness  of  hi« 
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agents,  who  discontinued  tbeir  remit- 
tancea,  having  obliged  him  to  make  a 
•ecTBt  journey  to  Enffiand,  he  was  dis- 
eoTeied,  arrested,  and  depriTed  of  his 
post  of  comptroller  of  the  customs,  the 
duties  of  which  had  been  dischaiecd,  in 
his  name,  by  his  deputy.  He  finidly  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  disclonng  the  designs 
of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected. This  conduct  drew  upon  him  a 
kmd  of  oUoquy,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  suffering  from  poverty.  During 
his  distresses,  he  wrote  nis  Testament  of 
Love,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Bo^thius's  De 
ConiMtiim/t,  which  he  had  translated  in 
his  youth.  Chaucer's  situation  was  once 
more  changed  with  that  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who,  in  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  Soanish  throne,  had  entered  into  a 
second  marriaffe  with  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Cruel ;  and  though  he  had  re- 
turned from  Spain,  in  1389,  without  hav- 
ing ipained  this  object,  yet  he  brought  back 
considerable  sums,  which  he  employed  in 
reviving  his  party  at  court  Four  yeani 
later,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the 
duke  married  Catharine  Swynfbrd.  Chau- 
cer, now  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
fiuuily,  regained  the  favor  of  the  court, 
and  was  restored  to  his  office.  After  fhe 
duke's  death,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
retirement  at  Donnington  castle,  where 
the  oak,  in  the  shade  of  which  it  was  said 
he  loved  to  muse,  long  bore  his  name. 
There  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  verse.  They  are 
distinguished  for  variety  of  character  and 
liveliness  of  descripdon.  Chaucer  is  the 
first  writer  who  introduced  the  spirit  and 
fictions  of  chivah^  into  poetry.  His  Sir 
Topaz,  however,  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
th^  fictions.  He  died  in  the  year  1400. 
His  works  have  been  ofteriprinted. 

CflAUcr;  an  ancient  Teutonic  tribe, 
dwelling  east  of  the  Frisians,  between  the 
Ems  and  Elbe,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  They  are  also  called,  by 
different  authors,  Cauchi,  Cauci,  Cc^cty 
ChacL  They  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
vrars  of  Drusus,  who  subjected  them  (JK» 
Cobs,  iv),    Tadtus  mentions  them  often. 

Chaudet,  Antoine  Denis,  deserves, 
perhaps,  the  first  place  amonr  the  French 
statuaries  of  modem  times.  Bom  at  Paris, 
March  31,  1763,  when  the  most  corrupt 
taste  in  sculpture  prevailed,  he  finished 
his  career  b^  works  which  display  a  de- 
cree of  Grecian  simplicity  and  truth  which 
WW  modem  ardsts  have  attamed.  In  the 
91st  year  of  his  age,  he  obtained  the  first 
raize  of  the  academy.  He  then  went  to 
Home,  where  be  met  the  celebrated  Drou- 


ais.  (q.  V.)  They  were  soon  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  most  intimate  firiendship,  and 
an  equal  enthusiasm  for  art.  After  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy.  His  first  work  was  a  bass- 
relief  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Pantheon, 
representing  the  love  of  glory.  The  bad 
taste  of  the  period  could  npt  jusdy  esti- 
mate the  grand  and  (rimple  ciiaracter  of 
this  work :  it  was  reserved  for  later  times 
to  appreciate  the  masteriy  and  sublime 
performance.  Travellers  may  f^ld  in  the 
museums  of  Luxembourg  and  Trianon 
several  of  Chaudet's  finest  works ;  among 
them.  La  SentibtUU,  a  young  girl,  astonish- 
ed at  the  modon  of  the  sensitive  plant, 
which  riirinks  from  her  touch ;  the  oeau- 
titul  statue  of  Cyparissa,  &c.  Chaudet 
died  at  Paris,  April  19, 1810. 

Craudibre  ;  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  rises  on  the  bordera  of  Maine,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and,  afler 
a  northeriy  course  of  about  120  miles, 
Hows  into  the  St  Lawrence,  6  miles  above 
Quebec.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  gen- 
erally high,  steep  and  rocky,  and  dodied 
with  wood  of  indifferent  growth.  Three 
or  four  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  river  has  a  remarkable 
cataract,  of  about  190  feet  perpendicular 
These  falls  are  considered  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Montmorenci ;  the  perpendicular 
height  is  only  about  half  as  great,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  is  vasdy  greater,  the 
width  of  the  river  at  the  cataract  being 
360  feet  In  some  puts,  sheets  of  water 
roll  over  the  precipice,  and  fall,  scarcefy^ 
broken,  to  the  bottom ;  while,  in  other 
places,  the  falling  water  dashes  fit>m  one 
fragment  of  tool  to  another,  with  the 
wildest  impetuosity,  and  forms  a  great 
mass  of  foam  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 
.  Chaudon,  Louis  Maleul,  a  learned  Ben- 
edictine of  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  which 
was  secularized  in  1787,  bom  at  Valen- 
solles.  May  10th,  1737,  wrote  several 
works  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  die 
popes  Clement  XIII  and  Pius  VI,  in  two 
Dne&  directed  to  him.  Among  his  works 
mtist  be  mentioned  the  J^ouveau  Diction- 
noire  historimu  (Avignon,  1766,  in  4  vols.), 
of  which  10  editions  have  appeared,  the 
dth  of  which,  in  1890,  is  less  correct  than 
the  former  ones.  The  10th  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1822,  in  25  vols.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  several  other  valuable  works.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother 
Maieul  Chaudon,  like  himself  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Arcadians  in  Rome,  but 
belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Capticbins. 
The  latter  is  the  author  of  La  Fie  dm 
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Uenkeurtux  Laurent  de»  Brinde»  (last  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1787). 

Chauffetti^  Jacques  Qeorge  de,  aCal- 
ViniBtic  preacher,  bom  at  Lewarden,  in 
Fnednnd,  in  1702,  preached  at  Fhish- 
ing,  D^lft,  and,  iu  1743,  at  Amsterdam, 
vraere  he  died  in  1786.  Besides  several 
theologica]  works,  and  translations  fit>m 
die  En^hsh,  he  wrote  a  Mtcceau  DicHofi- 
mdre  histonque  et  criHque,  jxmr  sertnr  de 
SuppUment  ou  de  Continuation  au  Die- 
Homuare  kistorique  et  critique  de  Sayle 
(Amsterdam  and  Hague,  1750 — 56, 4  vols. 
k>L)l  This  work  is  jfounded  on  an  Eng- 
fiflh  translation  of  Bayle,  m  10  vols^  m 
which  many  additions  had  been  made  to 
die  original.  Of  1400  articles,  which  it 
eontains,  600  are  translated  fix)m  the  Eng- 
Hat  without  additions,  about  280  are  cor- 
rected and  augmented,  and  the  rest  added 
by  Cfaauffepi^.  He  displays  much  learn- 
ing, but,iu  genius  and  style,  fklls  fiif  below 
Bayle.  Chaufiepi^  also  wrote  the  life  of 
Pope. 

CHAULTEtr,  Guillaume  Amirye  de,  the 
FVench  Anacreon,  bom  at  Fontenai  in 
1689,  eariy  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cenius,  and  ^sin^  the  esteem  of  the 
inikes  of  Venddme,  through  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  fmpointed  abbot  of  Aumale, 
and  received,  besides,  several  other  bene-  . 
fioes,  so  that  his  yearly  income  amounted 
to  90,000  livresL  Pleasure  was  now  the 
sole  occupation  of  Cliaulieu.  He  lived 
ID  the  Temple,  where  many  persons  were 
aflsembled,  who,  like  himsell^  united  the 
lofve  of  pleasure  with  a  taste  for  letters. 
In  tins  society  of  Epicureans,  though  it 
was  fiequently  visitea  by  the  grand  prior 
of  Venddme  himself  decoram  and  moral- 
iiy  were  not  very  rigorously  observed; 
but  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were  height- 
ened by  poetical  sallies.  Chaulieu,  a  dis- 
ciple of  uhapeDe  and  Bachaumont,  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  rest  by  the 
dtorms  of  his  wit  and  the  gayety  of  his 
disposition,  and  received  the  surname  of 
the  Anacreon  of  ihe  Tenmle,  Like  Anac- 
reon, he  devoted  himselr  to  love  and  po- 
eo^  to  the  last  In  a  letter  to  the  mar- 
quis de  Lafare,  he  describes  himself  as 
vain,  impatient  and  impetuous,  by  turns 
active  and  indolent,  fond  of  projects,  and 
not  less  fond  of  repose.  He  cued  in  his 
house  in  the  Temple,  in  1720,  aged  81. 
La  Harpe  justly  remarks,  that  his  verses 
di^lay  the  negligence  of  an  indolent 
mind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  good  taste, 
and  are  free  from  all  affectation. 

CHAUMeiiT  (department  of  the  Oise), 
Tke  ATY  OF,  concluded  March  1 ,  1814.  The 
fbnner  coalitions  of  Rusria,  Prussia,  Great 
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Britain,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  most  of  the 
German  princes,  against  Napoleon,  in 
1813,  were  principally  directed  to  the  de- 
liverance of  Germany,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
principal  object  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
concluded  at  Chaumont  between  Austria, 
Rusna,  Great  Britain  and  Prusna,  was 
declared  to  be  to  destroy  the  preponder- 
ance of  France,  and  to  restore  permanent 
peace  to  Europe,  founded  on  the  balance 
of  power,  and  national  independence.  In 
case  this  end  should  not  be  attained  by 
the  negotiations  already  opened  with  Na- 
poleon at  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  the  mutual  ob^ 
ligations  already  exisdng  between  the  id- 
lies  to  prosecute  the  war  were  to  be  con- 
firmed. The  four  pardes  to  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont  agreed  on  their  respective  con- 
tributions for  the  accomplishment  of  dieir 
object,  which,  beinff  punctually  fuliilled, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  This 
treaty  was  signed  by  prince  Mettemich, 
count  Nesselrode,  lord  Casdereagh,  and 
the  Prussian  chancellor  of  state  von  Har- 
denberg.  The  trea^  of  Chauipont  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It 
contains  the  diplomatic  key  to  all  the 
events  which  occupied  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope in  1815.  As  it  was,  however,  direct- 
ed personally  against  Napoleon,  and  as 
France  joined  the  allies  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-ChapeUe,  in  1818,  four  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  neace  of  Europe,  it 
has  not  been  renewed. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  D.  D.,  minister  in 
Boston,  was  the  descendant  of  president 
Chauncy  of  Harvard  university,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  divine,  who  came  to 
America  on  account  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions, in  1638.  Doctor  Chauncy  was  bom 
in  Boston,  January  1, 1705,  and,  after  be- 
ing graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1721,  studied 
divinity,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
first  church  in  Boston,  in  1/27.  Doctor 
Chauncy  was  eminent  for  learning,  inde- 
pendence, and  attachment  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  his  country.  He  was 
easuy  excited,  and  was  plain  and  pointed 
in  his  invectives,  but  was  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  honesty,  nncerity  and  piety.  He 
died  February  10, 1787,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  His  productions  are  numer- 
ous, consisting  of^an  extensive  collection 
of  sermons,  a  work  entitled  A  Complete 
View  of  Episcopacy^  of  which  he  was  a 
decided  enemy,  and  several  polemical 
publications.  x 

Chauss^e.  Pierre  Claude  Nivelle  de  la , 
a  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1693, 
His  first  work  T^-as  a  critimie  on  the  fables 
of  La  Motte.    When  La  Idotte  advanc^ 
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the  paradox  diat  verae  is  uselen  in  tfae 
tragedy  and  ode,  he  ytub  answered  b^ 
ChausB^e,  in  his  Epiire  h  CUo^  which  is 
still  esteemed.  His  first  dxamatical  worici 
La  Foauae  ^ntipathU^  written  after  he 
had  passed  the  age  of  40»  was  received 
with  approbation.  The  following  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  the  new  species  of 
drama  which  he  introduced.  The  actress 
Quinault,  perceiving  a  good  subject  for 
an  affecting  drama  in  a  iarce,  proposed  it 
to  Voltaire,  who  declined  the  attempt. 
She  then  applied  to  Chauss^e^  who,  at 
her  suggestion,  wrote  La  Prhugi  h  la 
Mode,  Thus  the  sentimental  comedy 
{comidie  karm&yanie)  originated  from  the 
iarce.  Chaussee  then  atten^pted  tragedy, 
and  wrote  the  unsuccessful  piece  Maxun* 
ten,  a  subject  which  had  already  been 
treated  of  by  Th.  Comeille.  His  ±coU 
des  Mkresj  and  his  Gtmvenumte^  which 
followed,  are  still  acted.  He  died  in  1754. 
Vokbire  says  he  is  one  of  the  first  writena^ 
after  those  of  genius. 

CHAUVEAU-LAeARDE ;  onc  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators  of  the  French  bar,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution ;  bom  at  Char* 
tre»  in  1767.  He  defended,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  and  with  a  rare  eloquence, 
the  victims  of  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal 
With  Deseze,  the  bold  and  eloquent  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI,  and  Tron^on-Du- 
coudray,  who,  with  him,  conducted  the 
defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  those  who  con- 
tinue fiiithfiil  to  honor  and  their  duty,  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  unfortunate  clients,  be- 
sides the  queen,  were  Charlotte  Ccoday 
and  Briasot.  His  defimce  of  Mirandia 
saved  the  latter  fi:om  the  scaffold.  In 
1814,  he  received  letters  of  nobility  fix»n 
the  king,  and  the  cross  of  die  legion  of 
honor.  In  1816,  he  published  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  aueen,  and  of  that  of 
theprincess  ElizabeuL 

Chauvelin,  FranQois.  marquis  de;  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  constitution- 
al or  feft  side  in  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
descended  from  a  celebrated  Frencn  fam- 
ily, son  of  the  marquis  de  Chauvelin, 
who  was  lieutenant-general,  minister  to 
Genoa  and  Parma,  French  ambassador  to 
Turin,  and  equaJty  distinguished  among 
ins  contemporaries  for  his  amiable  char- 
acter, and  his  higlily-cultivated  mind. 
Ills  uncle,  also,  the  abb^  Chauvelin,  was 
equally  eminent  for  his  patriotism,  his 
counge  and  intelfigence,  which  were  re- 
warded hy  ldtre$  de  eachdj  and  several 
years  of  ari)itrary  imprisonment  The 
fbb^  took  an  important  part  in  the  eiqpul- 


sbn  of  the  Jesuits  fiom  Fnnoe,    Fraii* 

^ois  Chauvelin,  bom  about  177<]^  and  edu* 
cated  m  the  mititajy  academy  at  Fans^ 
bad  been  in  the  service  but  two  jeais  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  He 
embraced  its  principles  with  aU  the  ardor 
of  eariy  youth,  and,  in  1791,  became  first 
aide-de-camp  of  general,  afterwards  mar- 
shal, Rochambeau,  who  vras  sent  to  or- 
ganize the  army  of  the  north.  Chauvelin 
displayed  such  eoEtraordinaiy  talents,  that 
he  was  appointed,  in  1792;  on  the  propo* 
sal  of  Dumouries,  ambassador  to  England, 
at  that  time  a  poet  of  the  veiy  highest  ina- 
portance.  After  the  executi<Ni  of  Louis 
XVI,  England  broke  off  all  diplomatio 
intercourse  with  France,  and  Chauvelin 
was  sent  to  Florence,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave  this  city  by  the  threat  of  lord 
Hervey,  the  Engliirii  ambassador,  who  de- 
clared to  the  duke,  that,  if  Chauvelin  did 
not  depart  within  34  hours,  he  would 
forthwith  have  Leghorn  bombarded.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  Chauvelin  wa^ 
throvm  into  prison,  fifom  wluch  he  was 
released  by  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  Undef 
the  directory,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  sciences.  After  the  18th  of  Bn»* 
maire,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  senate,  a 
member  of  the  tribunate.  With  Beuja« 
min  Constant  and  several  others,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  firm  but  circmn- 
ri  reastance  to  the  encroachments  of 
consular  povror.  Thus  he  of^iosed 
the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
He  was,  therefore,  removed  fix>m  the 
tribunate.  His  character  and  patriotisni 
were,  however,  aj^reciated  hj  Napoleon, 
who  amiointed  hiuiprefeot  of  the  d^Nurt* 
ment  or  the  Lys.  Ijiis  post  he  held  with 
honor  during  a  space  or  eight  years,  afW 
die  lapse  of  which,  in  1811,  he  was  called 
into  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards 
sent  uito  Catalonia  as  int^idant-generaL 
After  the  restoration,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the 
department  of  the  CdUnPOr.  From  that 
period,  he  has  continued  to  rise  m  the 
esteem  of  the  nation,  and  has  been  repeat* 
edly  reelected.  Chauvelin  is  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  orator  in  the  chamber  in  bril* 
liancy,  ingenuity,  rapidity  of  conception^ 

rience  of  mind  and  hveliness  or  wit« 
the  sedan  he  speaks  like  a  Beaumaiw 
chais ;  fix>m  the  tribune,  like  a  Bamave  or 
a  VergniaiuL  In  examining  the  transact 
tions  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  we  find 
him,  in  every  debate,  in  tne  first  ranks : 
and  even  his  feeble  state  of  health  coukl 
not  prevent  his  attendance  during  the  im- 
portant session  of  1820. 
Chaux  j>b  FoHns,  la  $  the  name  of  a 
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vMbge  la  the  district  of  VafieiuKO,  in  the 
SwisB  canton  of  Neu&hateL  The  vaUey 
that  bea»  this  name  is  unfit  for  a^;ncuf« 
tuie,  but  jcich  in  cattku  and  camee  on 
much  trade  in  cheeae.  It  is  remarkable, 
aa  is  ako  the  neighboring  village  of  Lode^ 
for  its  manu&ctures  of  watches  and  lace. 
La  Chauz  de  Fonds  has  about  5800  in- 
habitantB^  among  whom  are  upwards  of 
400  watch-makeiB,  and  600  females  that 
ffBin  their  living  m  making  lace.  About 
40,000  gold  and  olver  watdies  are  annu* 
al^  made  here,  beside  docks.  The  vil- 
kjge  of  Locle  Ims  about  5000  inhabitants* 
'The  village  of  Fleurier  is  the  chief  place 
for  the  trade  in  lace. 

Check;  a  draft  or  bill  on  a  banking 
bouse,  to  be  paid,  at  sif^t,  to  the  bearer. 
(See  BiU  qfExchtmgt,  vol  2,  page  104.) 

Ch£X£,  mr  John;  an  eminent  Enclish 
statesman  and  cultivator  of  classical  Eter- 
ature  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Cambridge  in  1514,  and  received  his 
education  at  St.  John's  college,  in  th^  uni- 
veisity  of  that  place.  After  having  trav« 
eUed  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  made  regius  profess- 
or of  Greek,  in  which  office  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  introducing  improve* 
menta  in  the  pronunciation  <n  ihtX  bm- 
suage.  Bishop  Gardiner,  chancellor  of 
me  university,  opposed  these  innovations, 
and  a  literazy  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  professor  and  the  chancellor, 
which  was^  some  time  after,  published  at 
Basil,  8vo.  In  1544,  Cheke  was  appoint- 
ed tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Eldward  VI,  and  he  appears,  like- 
wise, to  have  assisted  in  the  education  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward,  he  received  a  pension  of  100 
marics,  was  made  provost  of  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  obtaioed  nants  of 
^luindenble  landed  property.  He  soon 
after  married,  and,  in  1547,  retired  fiom 
court  to  the  universi^,  in  consequence  oi 
some  disappointment^  but  was  soon  re- 
called, and  remained  a  freaX  ftvorite  with 
the  king  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  In  1550, 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  the  next  year  he  was  knight- 
ed, and,  in  1553;  he  obtained  the  post  of 
secretaiy  of  state.  He  was  also  a  privy 
counsellor.  The  death  of  his  royal  patron 
occasioned  a  revolution  in  his  fortunes. 
Cheke  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  measures  adopted 
lor  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  having  had  the  imprudence  to 
ttigage  in  the  scheme  ft>r  raising  lady 
Jaoe  Grrey  to  the  crown,  he  was,  on  its 
iuhire,  cpqunitted  to  the  Tower*    After 


a  lew  mo|]EdM^  lio^re^er,  be  was  set  ai| 
liberty,  and,  havmg  obtained  firom  queen 
Mary  permission  to  travel,  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Strasbuig,  in  Genna- 
ny.  His  conduct  while  afaroid  gave  of- 
WDce  to  the  Catholic  zealots  in  England, 
who  procured  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  ex- 
ceeded the  leave  of  absence  which  had 
been  granted  him.  He  was  then  obliged 
to  supjport  himsdf  •  by  giving  lectures  on 
the  Greek  langua^  In  1556,  having 
been  induced  to  visit  Bnissels  (2nx>bablT 
through  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies), 
he  was  there  arrested,  by  order  of  Philip 
II,  then  sovereign  of  the  Netheriands. 
and  sent  prisoner  to  England.  Powerftii 
means  were  ad<^pted  to  convert  him  to 
popeiy.  The  fear  of  death  prevailed  over 
Lis  constancy,  and  he  was  induced  to 
make  a  public  aljjuration  of  his  former 
fiuth.  His  estates  were  not  restored,  but 
he  received  an  equivalent  for  th^n  firom 
the  queen,  and  he  was  much  caressed  by 
the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  who^ 
however,  with  cruel  policy,  obliged  him 
to  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  trials  of  the  un- 
ft»tunate  Protestants.  It  is  a  circun^ 
stance  honorable  to  his  character,  that  he 
appears  to  have  keenly  feh  his  degraded 
atuadon.  He  died  of  grief  not  long  after, 
in  September,  1557.  Sir  John  Cheke 
published  several  small  treatises,  original 
and  transkted,  chiefly  relating  to  theology. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  many  woiks 
peserved  in  manuscript  Among  these 
18  an  English  translation  of  the  gMoel  of 
St.  Matthew,  intended  to  exemplify  his 
for  the  reformation  of  the  English 
_  lage,  by  banishing  firom  it  all  words 
but^sudi  as  are  of  Saxon  origin. 
Chelska  Hospitai*.  (See  HonnkiL) 
CHELTEJNHAif ;  a  tovm  of  England,  in 
Gloucester,  on  the  Cheh;  94  miles  N.  W» 
London;  Ion.  9»  4^  W.;  lat5P54^N.; 
population,  13,396.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
medicinal  waters,  and,  within  a  few  yeais^ 
has  become  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
was  honored  with  the  rendence  of  the 
royal  fionily  in  the  year  1788.  About 
4000  persons,  during  the  summer,  visit 
the  waters,  which  are  used  as  a  laxative 
and  restorative  to  invalids.  It  has  a 
weekly  maritet  on  Thursday.  The  water 
of  these  sprinss  has  no  bridmess  or  pun- 
gency, but  is  nrackish,  rather  bitter,  and 
chalybeate.  Its  temperature  is  uniformly 
finom52°to53?Fahr.  The  first  efiTects  of 
drinkingftiese  vmten  are  some  drowBUlesi^ 
and  sometimes  headache,  which  ceases^ 
however,  even  previously  to  the  bowela 
being  op^ied.     A  raoderste  dose  mam 
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prompt^  and  dedavely  on  the  prinuB  via^ 
without,  however,  produdng  any  grifnng, 
or  leaving  languor  or  faintness  aAer  its 
operation. 
Chemicai.  Affinitt.  (See  Chemiutiy,) 
Chemistrt.  By  this  name,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  which  is  uncertain,  we  understand 
tlie  science  which  teaches  the  nature  of 
bodies,  or  rather  the  mutual  agencies  of  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  nature,  proportions 
and  mode  of  combination  of  th^  elements 
in  all  bodies.'  Natural  pkUosophy,  orpkya~ 
icsy  examines  the  reciprocal  mfluence  of 
matter  in  masses.  Chsmistry  treats  of  the 
mutual  action  of  the  integrant  parts.  In 
the  former,  the  phenomena  are  produced 
by  the  general  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
bodies ;  in  the  latter,  by  minute  combina- 
tion or  decomposition.  Witb  our  present 
knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws,  we  can* 
not  separate  physics  entirely  from  chem- 
istry:  one  science  cannot  be  smdied  vnth- 
out  the  other.  Those*  artisans  who  first 
discovered  the  means  of  meltinff,  combin- 
ing and  moulding  the  metals ;  £ose  phv- 
neians  who  first  extract^  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  plants,  and  ob^rved  their 
properties,  were  the  first  chemists.  In- 
stead, however,  of  observing  a  philosoph- 
ical method  in  their  examinations;  instead 
of  passing  firom  what  was  known  to  what 
was  imknown,  early  inquirers  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  astroloffical 
dreams,  the  &bles  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  a  hundred  other  absurdities. 

gae  Miktmy.)  Until  the  year  1650,  we 
d  tittle  worthy  of  notice  in  the  histoiy 
of  chemistry.  Rhazis,  Ro^r  Bacon,  Ar- 
naud  do  ViUeneuve,  Basilius  Valentin, 
Paracebus^  A|;ricola,  &C.,  observed  some 
of  the  properties  of  iron,  quicksilver,  anti- 
mony, ammoniac,  saltpetre.  They  dis- 
covered sulphuric,  nitric  and  other  acids ; 
the  mode  of  rectifying  spirits,  preparing 
opium,  jalap,  &c,  and  of  purifying  the 
alkalies.  Glauber  was  distrnguic^ed  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations.  He  en- 
deavored to  improve  certain  instruments ; 
advised  operators  not  to  throw  away  any 
lesidutmi,  in  performing  experiments,  as 
useless;  discovered  the  salt  which  is  called, 
fipom  him,  Glauber's  saU,  &c.  Such  iso- 
lated discoveries,  however,  could  not  form 
a  complete  science.  Stahl  a|)peared,  and, 
although  his  theory  was  unsadsiactory  and 
. jitirely  gratuitous,  and,  as  later  ohierva- 
Uons  have  proved,  erroneous,  yet  he  laid 
flhci  finmdationfl  of  a  regular  science.  He 
was  himself  much  inctebted  to  the  cele- 
iNated  Becher,  whose  views  he  conected 
•tid  extended.    He  was  sensible  that  the 


crealer  part  of  chemical  phenomena  miglit 
depend  on  a  general  catise,  or,  at  least,  on 
a  tew  general  principles,  to  which  all  com- 
binations must  necesBarily  be  referred* 
He  supposed  that  bodies  contained  a  com* 
bustible  element,  which  inflsmmaWe  bod- 
ies lost  by  being  burned,  and  which  they 
could  regain  fix>m  other  more  injQammahle 
bodies.  Tins  element  he  called  pUogpulon. 
The  estabhahing  of  a  hypotheGos,  which 
connected  almost  all  phenomena  with 
each  other,  was  an  important  step.  Boer- 
haave  adopted  Stahl's  system,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  its  general  diffusion.  He  is 
the  founder  of  philosophical  chemistry, 
which  he  enrich^  with  numerous  exper* 
iments,  in  regard  to  fire,  the  caloric  of 
light,  &C.  Although  the  principles  on 
which  those  philosophers  proceeded  were* 
false,  yet  the  science  was  much  advanced 
by  their  labors.  It  was  reserved  for  Black, 
raestl^,  Cavendish  and  Lavoisier  to  over- 
turn Staiil's  system,  and  substitute  tho 
pneimiatic  or  antiphlogistic  chemistry,  the 
best  history  of  wnich  is  to  be  found  in 
Foureroy's  PkUoaopMe  Chmifity  and  his 
SytUmt  (Ua  Connmsiomces  Chtmiques.  As 
soon  as  the  composition  of  the  atmospher- 
ic ah*  was  known,  it  was  observed  that 
combustible  bodies,  burning  in  contact 
virith  it,  instead  of  losing  one  of  their  ele- 
ments, absorbed  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  air,  and  were  thus  increased 
m  weight.  Thu  component  part  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ozwen,  becanse  many 
of  the  combustible  bodies  are  changed  by 
lis  absorption  into  adds.  Oxygen  now 
took  the  place  of  phlogiston,  and  esmlained 
the  difilculties  wnich  beset  the  phlogistic 
theory.  Light  and  unity  were  introduced 
into  chemistry  by  the  new  technical  nom- 
enclature adopted  in  1787,  by  the  aid  of 
which  all  the  individual  fiicts  are  easily 
retained  in  the  memory,  since  the  name 
of  each  body  is  expressive  either  of  its 
oompositiDn  or  of  its  characteristic  prop- 
ertv.  12  or  15  terms  have  been  found 
sufficient  for  creating  a  methodical  lan- 
guage, in  which  there  is  no  inexpressive 
term,  and  which,  by  changing  the  final 
svllables  of  certain  names,  indicates  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  bodiea  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy, 
Guyton  de  Morveau  and  Berthollet  were 
the  authors  of  this  felicitous  innovation. 
The  chemical  terminology  admits  of 
nothing  arbilraiy,  and  is  adapted  not  only 
to  express  known  phenomena,  but  also 
any  which  may  be  hereafter  tUseovered. 
It  IS  the  first  example  of  a  systematic  bimI 
an^rtic  language. 
Tiie  cooimencemeDt  of  tiie  Idth  oeo' 
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ftny  fbnni  a  briDiftnt  ere  in  die  progiMB 
of  cbemistiy.  The  galvamc  apparatus 
of  Yolta  presented  to  the  experunenter 
an  agent  unequalled  in  the  variety,  ex- 
tent and  eneny  of  its  action  upon  com- 
mon matter.  With  tfakapparatUBy  air  Hum- 
pbnj  DavY  commenced  a  series  of  re- 
searohesy  which  resuhed  in  a  sreater  modi- 
fication ^the  science  than  knad  ever  ba- 
fi>re  experienced.  He  proved  that  the  fixed 
alkalies  were  compocmds  of  oxygen  widi 
nietallic  basest  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the 
discoveiy  of  an  analogous  constitution  in 
the  alkaline  earths.  To  the  same  individual 
the  science  is  principally  indebted  for  the 
estabiiflhment  of  l£e  simple  nature  of 
chlorine,  and  for  the  investigation  of  iodine. 
His  researches  concerning  the  nature  of 
flame,  resulting  as  they  did  in  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  miner's  safiMy-lampj  afibrded  to 
mankind  a  new  demonstration  of  the  utO- 
ity  of  philosophy  in  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  of  hfe.---But  that 
department  of  chemistrjr,  which  has  of 
late  been  most  successhiUy  investigated, 
refaues  to  the  definite  proportions  in  which 
bodies  unite  to  form  the  various  chemical 
compounds.  To  establish  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  airived  at,  a  multitude  of 
exact  analyses  were  requisite.  These  were 
aecompliafied  principally  through  the  la- 
bors of  Vauquelin,  Gay-Luasac,  Th^nard, 
Berzelius  aiHi  Thompson ;  and  have  ter^ 
minated  in  the  establishment  of  die  gen- 
«gra]  truth,  that,  when  bodies  combine 
chemically  and  intimately  with  each  other, 
thev  combine  in  determinate  quantities; 
and  that,  when  one  body  unites  with  an- 
other in  more  than  one  proportitm,  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  may  be  expressed 
by  some  simple  multiple  of  the  first  pro- 
Dortion.  Upon  this  general  fact,  doctor 
WoUaston  constructed  the  logametric  scale 
of  chemical  eqiuvalents— an  invention 
which  has  contributed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution of  compounds  precise,  by  intro- 
ducing  the  sure  basis  of  arithmedcal  rela- 
tions, whichf  when  fixed  with  accuracy, 
are  not  susceptible  of  change.  The  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions  may,  therefore^ 
be  regarded  as  having  communicated  to 
the  principles  of  chemistry  that  ceitaintv 
which  has  long  been  considered  as  pecul- 
iar to  the  madiematical  sciences;  and  it 
IS  in  the  devek>pement  of  these  unponant 
relations  that  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
ence has  been  most  cons|Meuous^— Among 
the  still  more  recent  unprovements  in 
chemistiy  may  be  cited  the  discoveiy  of 
Dobereiner,  relating  to  the  power  of  pbu- 
I  in  efEecting  the  combinadoii  of  ox* 
11  ♦ 


ygen  and  hydrogen;  ^e  researchre  of 
Faraday,  in  which  many  of  the  gases  have 
been  reduced  to  the  liquid  fbrtn ;  the  dis- 
coveiy of  new  compounds  of  carbon  end 
hydrogen,  and  the  singular  fiiet,  which 
they  exhibit,  of  different  combinations  be- 
ing established  in  the  same  proportions ; 
the  elucidation  of  the  new  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  caH)on ;  of  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine ;  the  hydriodide  of  carbon ;  the 
peichloric,  iodous,  flihninic,  and  other 
acids ;  the  discoveiy  of  the  real  bases  of 
silex  and  zircon,  and  that  of  the  new 
principle,  l»ome :  add  to  these,  that  our 
knowledge  of  light  and  electricity  has  been 
gready  emerged,  and  that  the  phenomena  of 
electro-magnetism  are  altogether  new,  and 
it  becomes  strikingly  obvious  that  chemi^ 
try  is  still  a  progressive  science.  **  Nor  can 
any  limits  be  placed  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
vestigations. Its  analysis  is  indefinite ;  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  ovilj 
when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
tmced :  but  how  remote  diis  may  be  from 
its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.  Nor  can 
we,  fi^m  our  present  knowledge,  fbim  any 
just  conception  of  the  stages  of  discovery 
through  which  it  has  yet  to  pass.*' 

Chemistry  has  two  ways  of  becomin||^ 
acauainted  with  the  internal  stiTicture  of  * 
bodies,  analyaii  and  sjfnthesis  (decompo- 
sition and  combination).  By  the  former, 
it  separates  the  component  pfuls  of  a  com- 
pound body ;  by  the  latter,  it  combines  the 
separated  elements,  so  as  to  form  anew  the 
decomposed  body,  and  to  prove  the  cor- 
recmess  of  the  fbnner  process.  These 
methods  depend  on  a  complete  knowled^ 
of  the  two  powers,  by  which  aU  bodies  m 
nature  are  set  in  motion,  viz.,  attreuiion 
and  repulnbn.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  distinguish  the  attraction  of  elementary 
particles  from  planetary  attraction;  the 
fbnner  being  designated  as  dumieal  qffini^ 
iy  .*  but  nature  has  only  one  kind  of  attract 
tion.  The  ahemate  play  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  produces  a  great  number  of  sen- 
sible phenomena,  and  a  mukimde  of  com« 
binauons,  which  change  the  nature  and 
the  properties  of  bodies.  The  study  of 
these  phenomena,  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  combinations,  appertain  to  the  de- 
partment of  chemntry.  The  histoiy  of 
a  body  must  always  precede  its  analysis. 
The  mere  examination  tyf  its  tbrm,  its 
cok>r,  its  weight,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  &c.,  is  often  sufiScient,  by  a 
comparison,  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
chemical  properties.  There  is  no  sdoioe 
more  extensive  than  chemistiy,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  ji  ini 
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wbde  extent  To  fiusifiiale  the  study,  k 
'm  oQDsidered  in  dLSereot  points  of  view, 
and  thrown  into  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
80  that  a  person  may  devote  himself  to 
one  department  of  it,  although  the  method 
of  observing^  analyzing  and  combining  is 
the  same  in  aD,  and  although  all  the  phe- 
nomena must  be  explained  by  the  seneral 
theory,  and  r^fer  to  certain  laws,  of  which 
a  previous  knowledge  is  requisite.  These 
laws  constitute  what  is  eaXLadpkUoaophkal 
chemistiy,  which  explains  what  is  meant 
by  the  affinity  of  ag^gation  or  cohesion, 
and  by  the  affinity  of  composition,  or 
chemical  affinity.  It  treats  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  solution,  saturatiQn,  crystalli- 
zation, ebullition,  fumon,  neutralization. 
Chemical  processes^  by  changing  or  mod- 
ifying the  properties  of  bodies,  suggest  to 
the  ooserver  unportant  considierauons  on 
the  changes  of  form,  density  and  temper- 
ature. Philosophical  chemistry  weighs 
these  considerations.  It  shows,  fiut^n', 
that  affinity  may  be  exerted,  1.  between 
two  simple  bodies ;  2.  between  a  simple 
and  a  compound  one;  3.  between  com- 
pound bodies;  and,  estaUishing  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  same  body  has  not  the  same 
affinity  for  all  others,  but  attracts  them 
unequally ;  it  shows  us  the  laws  which 
determine  this  preference,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  modii\'  it;  such  as  cohesion, 
mass,  insolubility,  elasticity  and  teinpera- 
ture.  It  measures  the  degree  of  affinity, 
whether  of  simple  or  compound  bodies. 
It  observes  the  circumstances  which  aid 
or  obstruct  the  play  of  attraction,  and 
shows  that  two  bodies  will  not  act  upon 
each  other,  unless  one  of  them,  at  leas^ 
is  in  a  fluid  state ;  that  bodies,  even  in  a 
state  of  solution,  act  upon  each  other  only 
at  imperceptiUe  distances ;  that  two  bodies, 
which  have  no  perceptible  affinity,  may 
be  made  to  combine  by  the  interposition 
of  a  third ;  and,  finally,  that  the  peculiar 
properties  of  bodies  are  destroyed  by  their 
combination,  and  the  conmound  possesses 
entirely  new  properties.  Proceeding  from 
these  principles  to  the  examination  of 
bodies  themselves^  philosophical  chemistry 
considers  the  efiects  of  lis^t,  heat  and 
electricity ;  the  nature  of  me  simple  and 
compound  inflammable  bodies;  of  air  and 
water;  the  compoaiticMi  and  decomposition 
of  acids;  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  salts;  their  relations  to  the  acids;  the 
calcination,  solution  and  alloying  of  metals; 
the  composition  and  nature  of  pbnts ;  the 
diarscteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
of  vegetable  substances;  the  phenomena 
fif  animalization;  the  properties  of  animal 
aompounds^  and  the  decay  of  organic 


substances.  This  is  die  sphere  of  pikibf- 
sophical  chemistry,  while  it  confines  itself 
to  general  views.— According  to  the  ap- 
plication of  these  general  views,  chemistry 
»  divided  into  seven  or  esght  branches, 
which  we  have  yet  briefly  to  survey.  The 
study  of  the  mat  phenomena  which  are 
observed  in  me  atmoq^ie,  and  whi^k 
are  called  mdevrs^  constimtes  meteorvhgt^ 
etd  chemisoy.  This  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Clouds,  nun,  mist,  snow,  watei^ 
spouts ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hysrometer,  barometer  and 
thermometer;  the  nature  of  die  aurora 
boreahs,  meteoric  stones ;  m  short,  sll  the 
chemical  processes  goii^  on  above  the 
surftoe  Gt  the  earth.  Gtdogieal  chem- 
istry treats  principally  of  the  great  combi- 
nations of  nature,  which  prmiuce  volca- 
noes, veins  of  metals,  beds  of  mineral  coal, 
basalt,  mineral  waten,  the  enormous 
masses  of  salt  and  lime,  die  saltpetre  m 
the  bed  of  the  Indus,  the  natron  of  die 
lakes  of  Egypt,  the  borax  of  the  lakes  of 
Thibet  'fb»  geological  chemist  endeav- 
ors to  discover  and  explain  the  causes  of 
deluges,  earthquakes,  die  decrease  of  the 
waters  on  the  globe,  the  mfluence  of 
climate  on  die  color  of  animals  and 
phmtB,  on  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  the 
taste  of  fiuits.  In  these  general  views^ 
he  needs  the  aid  of  natural  philosophy 
and  physics.  Chemistry,  in  its  application 
to  natural  history,  is  divided  intnesame 
manner.  There  is  a  chemistiy  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  which  comprises  metaK 
lurgy  and  assaying,  and  the  examination 
of  bU  iuOTganic  substances,  as  stones,  salts^ 
metals,  bitumen,  waters;  a  chemisoy  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  aaaiyzea 
plants  and  their  munediate  products;  and 
a  chemistiy  of  die  animal  kmcdom,  which 
studies  aU  substsnoes  derivea  fi!om  fivine 
or  dead  animalsi  This  last  is  subdivided 
into  phpiologieal  chemistry,  which  con- 
siders die  changes  produced  in  animal 
substances  by  the  operation  of  life ;  paUi^ 
ological  chemistiy,  which  traces  the 
chttiges  produced  by  disease  or  oisanie 
defects;  AercqfeHtic  or  vharmaeeuUe  chem" 
istry,  which  teaches  tne  nature  and  prep- 
aration of  medicines,  shows  the  means 
of  pres^ring  thein,  and  exposes  the  pre«> 
tensions  of  empirics ;  hfgtOie  cheiiu8tty| 
which  acquaints  us  widi  the  means  or 
constructing  and  armnffing  our  hid>itetionfl| 
so  as  to  render  them  healthy,  of  examin- 
ing die  air  vriifieh  we  must  bieadie  in  thetn, 
guarding  against  contagious  diseases, 
choosing  wholesome  fbod,  discovering  the 
influence  of  occupation,  fashion  and  eus< 
tomontheheahh.   .^ricvttiiml  chemistiy 
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Unam  of  tbe  Batore  c^plantti  and  0oi)fl,«iid 
the  kw8  of  prodadioiL    Sir  Humphry 
Davy  first  gave  ii  tha  ehameter  of  a  ack* 
enco.    It  treati»  L  of  the  general  poweia 
<^  matter  whieh  hare  any  infiuefice  on 
TMetation,  of  gran^,  eoheaon,  chemical 
amiity,  h»tt,  light,  wctricity,  die  elements 
(^matter,  especially  such  as  ore  fbimd  in 
vegetables,  and  the  laws  of  their  oomposi- 
tionandamngement;  9.  oftheoi^gsniza^ 
tion  of  plants,  then*  structure,  the  chemical 
oompoattiGn  of  their  organs,  and  the  sub- 
stances found  in  them,  4ec.  ;  d.  of  soils; 
4.  of  the  nature  of  manureJ-^Chemistry, 
finally,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  routine 
of  domestic  bfe,  and  on  the  aitSL    It  sim- 
l^ifies  and  regulates  the  daily  ^fices  et 
the  housekeeper;  renders  our  dwellings 
healthy,  wann,  light;  assists  us  in  prepare 
ing  clodiing,  ibo{  drink.  Ate :  it  teaches 
the  best  way  of  making  bread ;  preparing 
and  puriQing  oils ;  of  constiucting  bake> 
houses,  ovens  and  hearths ;  of  bleaching 
and  washing  all  kinds  of  stuff;  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  cold,  &c    The  appuca- 
lion  of  chemistry  to  the  arte  and  manufac- 
tures is^  however,  still  more  impoitant  and 
extensive.    Here  its  $ba  is  to  discover,  im- 
prove, extend,  perfect  and  simplify  the  pro- 
caases  by  which  the  objects  to  be  prepared 
may  be  adapted  to  our  wants.    We  close 
our  remarics  with  the  observation,  that  a 
knowledge  of  chemistiy  may  fiequendy  be 
useful  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  expodng 
crime ;  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  counter- 
ftdting  ccans  and  written  documents,  &c. 
Chemiad  CUtss^oHon  and  ^TomendO' 
tun.    The  chemist  finds  a  small  number 
of  bodies,  firom  which  only  one  kind  of 
niattei^can  be  obtained,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  the  instru- 
ments and  agents  which  he  now  has  at  his 
disposal    (&  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  bodies,  from  which  he 
obtojns  several  Unds  of  matter.    The  for- 
mer he  calls  eUmenis^  cv simple  bodies;  the 
latter,  eompinmd  bodies*    The  number  of 
simple  bodies  now  known  is  53:  that  of 
the  compounds  is  much  {preater,  and  might, 
at  first,  appear  to  be  mfinite,  since  not 
onlv  a  difierenoe  of  elements,  but  even  a 
difference  of  the  proportions  in  which 
thev  are  combined,  makes  an  essential 
diflierenoe  in  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pound.   It  18,  however,  much  less  than 
would  be  supposed,  and  even  less  than 
die  number  of  possible  comhinadons  of 
ample  bodies.     Twelve  of  the  simple 
bodies  are  oxygen,  iodine,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, fluorine,  hydregen,  boron,  carbon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  azote  and  selenium ; 
md  41  are  melals.  (q.  v.)    Tbe  five  first 


are  cafled  suffoifin  ofosmbHsHsny  because 
diev  ootnbine  with  the  others,  producinff 
a  dusengagement  of  heat  and  light,  and 
aeid^fifing  principles^  because  they  are  also 
capable  or  producing  acids  by  a  similar 
eombinadon.  The  46  others  are  called 
simpU  eombustibleSf  because  their  union 
with  the  supporters  of  combustion,  aboye- 
mentioned,  is  a  real  combusdon.  Com- 
pound bodies,  as  has  been  observed,  are 
not  so  numerous  as  might  be  supposed. 
They  resuh,  1.  fixxn  the  combination  of 
oxygen,  or  one  of  the  other  simple  sop* 
poiters  of  combustion,  vrith  oub  of  the 
mmple  combusdbles;  such  are  the  acids: 
9.  nom  that  of  a  simple  body  combined 
widi  oxygen,  with  another  similar  com- 
pound; such  are  the  salts:  3.  from  that 
of  two,  three,  rarely  four,  simple  com- 
busdbles vritfa  one  another:  4.  fiwmthat 
of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
forming  vegetable  matter:  5.  from  that  of 
oxygen  wi&  hydrogen,  carbon  and  azote, 
foirning  animal  matter.  Combusdbles 
combined  with  the  simple  supporters  of 
combusdon  are  sometimes  called  burned 
bodies ;  from  the  number  of  their  elements, 
they  are  also  called  biruny  compounds. 
When  their  taste  is  acid,  and  they  have 
die  property  of  reddening  vegetable  blues, 
they  are  tenned  acids.  If  they  are  not 
acid  to  the  taste,  and  have  the  property  of 
turning  blue  what  has  been^rradened  by 
acids,  diey  are  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nadon  uie,  as  oxidCf  chkridCj  &c.  If  only 
one  of  the  latter  class  is  formed,  that  il, 
if  the  supporter  of  combusdon  will  unite 
vrith  the  combustible  in  only  one  propor- 
don,  we  call  this  compound  simpler  the 
OTndt,  chloride^  &C.,  of  the  combusubles; 
as,  oxide  of  caibotu  If  they  unite  in  sever- 
al proportions,  we  call  the  first,  or  that 
which  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of 
oxygen,  5&c.,  protoxide^  &c. ;  the  second, 
detdoxide ;  tbe  third,  tntoxide.  The  high- 
est is  also  called  peroxide.  So,  if  only 
one  acid  is  formed,  we  designate  it  by  die 
name  of  the  combustible,  with  the  termi- 
nation te.  Thus  carbon  with  oxygen  forms 
carbonic  acid.  If  several  are  formed,  that 
which  contains  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  acidifying  j^rinciple  is  designated  oy 
the  termination  tc,  and  that  which  contains 
less,  bjr  tbe  termination  ous.  Thus  sul- 
phur forms  sidphtric  acid  and  sulphurous 
acid.  If  there  are  still  intermediate  com- 
pounds, we  annex  hypo  (signifying  less), 
to  designate  a  lower  degree  of  acidity. 
Thus  we  should  have  sulphuric,  hypostd- 
phuric;  sulphurous,  hyposulphurous.  In 
die  acids  and  oxides,  chlorides,  &c.,  the 
combustible  is  called  the  base.    Mrhen 
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ibe  base  k  the  eame,  the  poKMride*  &c^ 
atwajB  contaiDS  le&B  oxygen,  &>e^  cbcm  the 
lowest  acid.  For  the  names  of  compounds 
of  two  binary  burnt  bodies,  no  rules  have 
been  adopted  to  express  the  union  of  two 
oxides,  two  acids,  or  an  add  with  a  non- 
metaliic  oxide.  But  those  formed  of 
acids  and  metallic  ondes  are  called  soUmj 
and  their  individual  names  are  formed  by 
changing  the  termination  of  the  acid  and 
placing  It  before  the  name  of  the  metal ; 
the  tenninstion  out  is  changed  into  tte, 
and  te  into  ate ;  sulphurous  acid  with  the 
oxide  of  tin  woula  form  sulpkUe  i^  tin; 
sulphuric  acid  and  tin,  stdphtUe  q/'ttn.  If 
the  same  acid  combines  with  more  than 
one  oxide  of  the  some  metal,  then  we 
prefix  the  characteristic  of  the  oxide  to 
the  name  of  the  acid;  thus  sulphuric 
acidf  combined  with  tlie  protoxide  of 
iron,  fonns  the  protoBulphatef  with  the 
peroxide,  the  periulphate^  of  iron.  Other 
substances  have  also  tlie  iMt>perty  of  unit* 
ing  with  acids,  neutralizing  them,  and 
forming  compounds  analogous  to  salts. 
There  are  no  general  rules  for  the  names 
of  these  compounds;  but  the  substances 
themselves  are  called  $alifiable  bases.  The 
rules  of  nomenclature,  m  regard  to  the 
combination  of  the  combustibfes,  vary  :— 
1.  If  the  constituents  are  metals,  they 
form  alloys,  2,  If  the  compounds  are 
solid  or  liquid,  and  formed  or  a  metallic 
and  a  non-metallic  combustible,  we  give 
to  the  latter  the  termination  urei ;  as,  car- 
bon with  iron  forms  carlntret  qf  iron.  If 
both  are  non-metallic,  the  termination 
wet  may  be  attached  to  either ;  as,  phas- 
phuret  of  sulnhur^  or  stUphuret  if  phos^ 
phoTus,  3.  It  the  compound  is  gaseous, 
we  name  the  gas,  or  one  of  the  gases,  if 
it  is  composed  of  two,  and  join  me  other 
component  as  an  adjective ;  as,  phMplm- 
retea  hydrogen. 

Chemnitz,  the  principal  manufacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom  o^  Saxony,  in  the 
department  of  me  Erzg^ebirge,  on  the 
river  Chemnitz,  is  well  built,  and  contains 
1000  houses,  with  16,000  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  are  1197  master-weavers, 
and  060  Journeymen  and  apprentices. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  white  and 
print»l  cahcoes,  ginghams,  handkerchie^y 
and  various  articles  used  for  bed-quilts. 
Of  12  cotton  factories,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  several  em^oy 
fix>m  300  to  500  woriunen.  40  spimung- 
mills,  in  the  town  and  its  environs,  man- 
utacture  upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of 
yam  annually.  The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ten  hose  has  been  brought  to  very  great 
jierfection,  and  they  are  exported  in  brge 


quantities  to  the  U.  Stales  and  Sooth 
America,  besides  funushinff  moet  of  the 
European  markets,  through  the  fairs  of 
LeipsK,  Frankfort  and  Brunswick.  With* 
in  a  few  years,  they  have  even  been  sent 
to  England,  strange  as  this  may  soimd. 
They  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbor- 
ing villages. 

CHBMiriTB,  Martin,  a  distinguished 
Protesl^t  theologian  of  the  16th  oentuiy, 
rose,  bv  his  extraordinary  talents  and  pro- 
found knowledge,  from  low  ctrcumstanoes 
to  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  He  wis 
bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  me  MariL  of 
Brandenburg,  Nov.  9,  1522,  of  poor  pa- 
rents; received  his  education  at  Macde- 
burg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  in 
1544,  became  a  schoolmaster  in  Writzen 
on  the  Oder,  to  obtain  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing his  studies  at  Wittenberg.  By 
the  advice  of  Melancthon,  he  applied 
himself  to  mathematics  and  a8ln>k>gy.  In 
1550,  he  became  librarian  of  duke  Albert 
of  Prussia.  He  then  wrote  his  Lod  Aes- 
logici  (edit  Polycarp.  Leyser,  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  1591,  foL\,  a  valuable  com* 
meiitary  on  Melancthon^s  system  of  dog- 
matics. Being  invited  to  Brunswick,  as 
minister,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  in  his 
71ieolop<t  JesidUtrum  proBcqnM  Cofiia 
(Leipsic,  1562),  and,  when  the  council  of 
Trent  thou^t  itself  assailed  in  this  work, 
he  wrote  his  Examen  ConcUii  TVidenHni 
(best  edit  1707,  foL,  FrankfcHt  on  the 
Mamel  a  work  of  great  historical  value. 
He  adhered  to  Luther's  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  eucharist,  wrote  on  this  subject, 
composed  the  Corpus  Doetrinee  prtdaiiem 
for  the  Lutherans,  and  gnuhially  became 
so  implicitly  attached  to  ^e  I^theran 
doctrine,  that  his  efibrts  in  support  of  it 
contributed  to  check  the  promss  of  die- 
oloflical  science.  He  died,  April  8, 1586^ 
at  Brunswick.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  works  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned^ — ^His  grandson,  Philip 
Bogislav  von  Chemnitz,  bom  in  160^ 
a  soldier  in  the  Swedish  service,  wrote 
the  celebrated  work,  De  RaHone  SMus  tii 
Imperio  nostro  RomanO'GennanieOf  &«. 
and.  HippoUto  a  Lapide  (1640, 4to.,  and 
1647, 12mo.),  which  did  more  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  emperor  than  the  loss 
of  many  battles.  He  then  became  Swed- 
ish historiographer,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Swedish  and  German  war  (164B 
and  1653).  He  died  at  his  estate  near 
Hallstadt,  in  Sweden,  in  167a 

CniiriER,  Marie  Joseph  de,  bom,  Auff. 
28,  1764,  in  Constantmople  (where  lus 
fiither,  Louis  Ch^er,  knovfrn  as  the  au- 
thor of  valuable  woriu  on  the  BIooi% 
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Mofocco  flnd  ui6  OttonMOi  empivO)  was 
oonsu^gimeiBl),  went,  when  Yerv  young, 
to  Paris,  seired  as  an  officer  of  dnigoonB, 
left  the  serrice,  and  devoted  himself  to 
iiteraiy  pimuits  m  Paris.  After  an  inter- 
val of  three  yeais,  he  published  his 
Charies  IX,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  monument  of  the  taste  prevailing  in 
France  at  the  beginaing  of  the  revolution, 
and  is  not  without  poetical  merit  Ch6- 
nier,  by  flattering  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple, soon  gained  great  popularity.  His 
Henri  VIU,  La  Mart  de  Caiaa,  and  Caiiu 
Cracehusy  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  was  chosen  a  memW  of  the 
convention,  where,  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
most  violent  democrats.  Tms  spirit  ap- 
pears even  m  his  Fendon  and  Timolem, 
published  in  1793  and  17d4.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  en^faged  in  pre- 
paring a  historv  of  French  hterature.  His 
discourses  at  tne  Atheneeum,  in  Paris,  in 
1806  and  1807,  contain  the  history  of  the 
French  language,  and  of  the  different  de-. 
partments  of  jpoetiy  and  prose,  down  to 
the  times  of  Francis  I.  In  an  introduc- 
tion, published  in  1806,  he  explained  the 
plan  of  the  woric,  together  vritn  the  prin- 
dpal  results  of  his  researchea  (See  his 
Fraemens  du  Cours  de  lAtUraturtf  fait  h 
VMkhUe  en  1806  et  1807,  &;c.,  Paris, 
1808.)  Ch^nier  also  treated  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  principal  works 
in  French  literature,  from  1788  to  1808,  in 
his  TahUau  kuiortque  de  Phot  tt  des 
Progrh  de  la  LUUrature  Dranfctise  depuis 
1789.  In  his  last  piece  on  the  decenniid 
prizes,  he  maintained  that  the  prize  prom- 
ised fbr^e  best  didactic  woric  viras  due  to 
one  of  ms  former  enemies.  His  criticism 
on  La  Harpers  Lycie  is  the  most  correct 
and  impartial  view  which  has  been  given 
of  that  woric  He  died  Jan.  11, 1811. 
GnxquEas.  (See  Drcmghis.) 
Chbuburo,  or  Chkhbouro;  a  seaport 
of  France,  on  the  Channel,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Mcmche  (the  Channel) ;  16 
leagues  N.  St  Lo,  34  W.  N.  W.  Paris; 
km.  r  37'  3"  W.;  lat  49°  38^  30"  N: 
population,  15,600.  It  has  a  commercial 
court,  an  exchange,  a  school  of  navigation 
and  a  leained  society.  It  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  between  cape 
fiarfteur  and  cape  La  Hogue.  The  build- 
ing of  small  vessels  and  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  stufis  form  the  princijMd  em- 
ptoyment  of  the  inhabitants.  This  port 
has  always  been  considered,  by  the 
French,  as  an  object  of  areaX  importonce 
in  the  navigation  of  the  English  channel, 
and  immense  sums  have  been  expended 


in  the  erection  of  piers,  deepening  and 
enlarging  the  hartwr,  and  erecting  S>itifi- 
cations.  Afler  die  peace  of  1783,  the 
French  government  determined  to  make 
Cherfoujg  a  great  naval  dep&t,  and  in  diF- 
fetent  attempts,  before  1806,  expended 
more  than  £2,000,000  m  constructing  a 
vast  bulwaik  to  break  the  water,  render- 
ing the  road  a  safe  anchorage.  Afler- 
wiods,  under  Napoleon,  a  basin  v^as 
formed,  1000  feet  long  and  770  wide,  oc- 
cupying 18  acres,  having  a  depth  of  50 
feet,  and  capable  of  containing  50  sail  of 
the  line.  In  addition  to  this,  a  wet 
dock  has  been  constructed  of  equal  di- 
mensiona  The  cost  of  the  basin  and 
dock  was  nearly  £5,000,000,  without  the 
expense  of  improving  die  roads.  The 
mud,  however,  afaready  begins  to  accumu- 
late in  the  basin.  The  cunent,  if  the  tide 
sets  in,  is  so  strong,  that  sometimes  10  or 
12  cables  are  necessary  to  hold  a  vessel. 
Napoleon's  views  respectinff  Chetburg,  as 
given  in  count  Las  Caseir  Journal,  are 
very  interesting. 

Cheribon  ;  a  principality  of  Java,  on  the 
N. coast ;  lat  6° 46^  S.;  ton.  108° 35' E.  It 
m  divided  into  9  districts,  and  contains 
about  90,000  inhabitants,  besides  stran- 
gem.  This  country  is  divided  between  two 
princes,  both  of  whom  are  feudatories  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  company.  The 
productions  are  cofiee,  timber,  cotton  yam, 
areca,  indigo,  sugar,  and  fdso  a  litde  pep- 
per:  this  last  article  fonnerly  grew  hero  m 
such  abundance,  that,  in  the  year  1680,  the 
bhar,  of  375  pounds,  Mras  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  no  moro  than  10  Spanish  dollars. 
The  rhinoceros  is  seen  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  forests  in  this  district  The  horses 
aro  small  and  well  made,  but  vicious. 

Cheribon,  Skeribonf  or  Tcheribon ;  a  tovm 
in  Java,  capital  of  the  Mincipalhy  of  the 
same  name,  170  miles  £.  BfUavia.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  and 
was  formerly  a  station  of  some  impor- 
tance.  25,000  inhabitants. 

Cheribon  Reef;  a  reef  in  the  East  In- 
dian sea,  near  the  north  coast  of  Java :  lat 
6^  9^8.;  Ion.  108° 34^  E. 

Cherokees,  or  Tsullakees,  the  mote 
proper  name.  (See  Indians,)  The  name 
Cherokee  is  now  perfectly  settled  (it  is  used, 
in  &ct,  by  the  Indians  themselves) ;  but  the 
condition  of  this  tribe  is  of  so  interesting  a 
character,  that  we  have  (bought  proper  to 
defer  our  account  of  them  to  a  place 
where  we  may  be  able  to  give  the  reader 
something  more  satisfactoir  than  would 
now  be  in  our  power,  particulariy  in  respect 
to  the  subject  of  their  political  relations 
to  the  U.  States  and  the  state  of  Georgia, 
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mibkk  have  already  oceasioiied  much  dia^ 
cuflsioii,  and  are  likely  to  remain  aoma 
lime  longer  in  controyeny. 

CwEKotfEA,    (See  Chiroma.) 

CHEnaT.  The  cheiry  is  a  fruit  of  the 
prune  or  phim  tribe,  the  original  stock  of 
which  is  the  wild  cheny  (nrunua  certuus). 
The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation  on  the 
cheny  has  been  the  production  of  several 
kinds,  wluch,  both  in  size  and  flavor, 
inead V  exceed  the  fruit  of  the  parent  stock. 
The  kinds  that  are  best  known  are  the 
May-duke,  white-heart  and  black-heait 
cherries. — ^The  trees  are  propagated  by 
greftinff  them  usually  upon  the  stocks  of 
wild  mack  and  red  oheny-trees,  which 
are  reared  for  that  purpose.  This  agree- 
able fruit  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried.  It  is 
sometimes  preserved  with  sugar  as  a 
sweet-meat,  made  into  jam,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  liquor  called  eherrV' 
tnwubf,  and  made  into  vrine.  From  wild 
black  chenies  the  Swiss  distil  an  ard^it 
spirit,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  the  French 
and  Germans,  they  derive  considenible 
profit — ^The  wood  of  the  cheny-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used, 
particularly  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
m  many  places,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ehaiTB  and  other  furniture.  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  baric  is,  in  many  respects, 
•equal  to  fom  arable,  and -is  considered 
very  nutntive.  Hasselquist  informs  us 
that,  during  a  siege,  more  than  100  men 
were  kept  alive  for  nearly  two  montiis, 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  litde 
•of  this  gum,  which  they  occasionally  took 
into  their  mouths,  and  suffered  gradually 
to  dissolve. 

Ch£&rt-Laubxl.  The  cherry-laurel 
(pnmus  Uturrhcercuua)  is  remarkable  only 
as  producing  the  celebrated  laurel-water. 
This  is  a  most  powerfrd  poison,  the 
strength  of  which  (like  that  of  peach- 
kemels,  bitter  almonds,  cherry-leaves,  &c.) 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  prusaic 
acid,  now  so  well  known.  Laurel-water 
is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
or  the  leaves  (mlv,  of  this  plant,  by  distilla- 
tion, and  was  uinnerly  much  used,  and 
•much  dreaded,  as  a  jpoison.  Of  late  years, 
it  has  gone  out  oi  use.  The  Qennan 
kirschwasser  is  a  stranj^  spirit,  possessing 
the  same  properties,  m  a  less  denee, 
as  do  noyau,  and  other  similar  cordials, 
which  should  alf  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion. 

CHEasoN,  capital  of  the  Russian  gov- 
emmrnt  of  Cherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  about 
60  miles  frt>m  its  mouth,  fonneriy  the 
chief  naval  station  on  the  Black  sea, 
leuiided  in  1778^  is  well  fortified,  and 


contains  about  9000  houses,  poidy  of  8tao6^ 
with  20,000  mhabitanlB.  The  city  consistt 
of  four  paits: — 1.  the  IbitresB,  with  a 
church,  a  mint,  an  arsenal  and  a  cannon- 
foundety ;  2.  the  naval  oflce,  with  exten- 
sive naval  magazines  and  dock-yards ;  3L 
the  Grecian  submb,  with  a  laige  ware- 
house; and,  4  the  snburi>  for  soldierB. 
The  naval  ofcice  haa  been  transfeired  to 
Nikolajev  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul 
with  the  Bug),  founded  ui  1789,  the  situar 
tion  of  which  is  more  convenient  and 
healthv.  The  harbor  is  annually  entered 
by  400  Greek  boats,  besides  several  Aus- 
trian and  French  vessels.  Wherever  laige 
rivers  have  but  a  slight  descent  towaids 
their  mouths,  a  great  Quantity  of  mud  ac- 
cumulates, which  renders  the  bed  gradu- 
ally shallower,  and,  flnalhr,  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  forming  morasses 
and  islands,  which  leave  a  nanower  bed 
for  tiie  stream.  Such  an  accumulation 
takes  place  more  rapidly,  if  two  rivers  of 
considerable  size,  hke^tiie  Dnieper  and 
Bug,  empty  into  the  same  bay.  A  deep 
bed  should,  therefore,  be  dug  and  embank- 
ed for  the  united  rivers,  which  wiU  be 
kept  free  by  the  action  of  the  current,  at 
least  for  some  time.  This  was  overlooked 
by  Potemkin,  when  he  fiNrmed  the  plan 
of  this  city ;  and  laige  vessels  are,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  dischuige  part  of  their  car 
goes  in  the  harix>r  of  Oczako  w,  which  has 
17  feet  of  water;  and  those  wliich  are  out- 
ward bound  complete  their  cargoes  there. 
In  1823,  however,  the  bed  of  the  Ingul, 
which  discharges  its  vmters  into  the  Black 
sea,  was  deepened  to  ISJk  foot,  so  tiiat,  in 
1826,  a  ship  of  110  guns  could  be  launched 
at  Nikolajev.  The  province  of  JDherson 
or  Nikokuev  (containing  25,500  square 
miles,  and  371,000  inhabitantB)  is  a  dry 
heath,  rising  gradually  towards  the  south, 
containing  ridi  meadows  here  and  there, 
and,  along  the  rivers,  about  18  limens,  or 
manhy  kdces.  The  soil  alon^  the  shores 
is  eveiy  where  impre^^nated  with  iron,  and 
produces  salt  plants  m  abundance.  It  isy 
therefore,  suitable  for  raising  sheep.  The 
climate,  in  summer,  is  hot;  in  winter,  cokL 
The  mulbeny-4ree,  which  loves  a  soil  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  thrives  here  luxuri- 
antiy ;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  turn  it 
to  advantage  by  the  cultivation  of  silk- 
wonns:  agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy here.  &  1787,  the  emperor  Joseph  and 
the  empress  Catharine  II  met  at  CheiscM^ 
and,  amid  the  splendid  festivities  of  that 
occasion,  formed  an  alliance  against  the 
Porte.  The  tomb  of  Potemkin  is  in  the 
city,  and  that  of  Howard  a  fo w  miles  from 
iL    The  cities  of  OdesHi  and  OczakoH^ 
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«Bd  the  ni]D0  of  Ofiua,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Biur,  are  in  the  government  of  Cheraon. 

CHBRSomBsus  {Greek;  a  penimnila). 
This  name  has  been  given  to  aevecal  pen- 
insulas; as,  1.  the  Cimbrian  cheraone- 
sus  {dienonesui  CHmbnca),  now  JtUkmd^ 
&c  (see  Cimbri);  2.  the  Taurian  cher- 
sonesus  [eh,  TauncOj  also  called  Magna\ 
the  peninsula  fiMmed  by  the  Black  sea 
and  the  sea  of  Aaof— the  Crimea ;  3.  the 
Thiacian  cheisonesus  (ch,  Thraeica^  or 
merely  Chenonenu),  the  great  peninisula 
in  Thrace,  now  the  peninsula  or  the  Dar- 
daneUes. 

Chebub,  in  the  Scrintures ;  an  angel  of 
the  second  chxAr  of  tne  first  hierarchy. 
Cherubim  is  the  Hebrew  pjunil  of  cherub^ 
as  uraphint  is  of  sertmh.  The  former  sig* 
nifies,  <u  dMren;  the  latter,  asjkanea  ^ 
fire.  The  church  has  aasiffned  to  them 
their  rank  in  the  heavenly  hosts.  Paint- 
eis  and  sculptors  commonly  represent  the 
cherubim  by  a  child's  heao,  between 
wings.  Raphael's  paintings  are  beautifully 
adorned  with  these  lovmy  creations  of 
ftncy. 

CnsauBiNi,  Loigi,  bom  at  Florence,  in 
1760,  a  disciple  of  Sarti,  at  the  age  of  16 
composed  an  opera,  Adriano  in  SUiOf  at 
Leghorn,  which  was,  however,  too  learn- 
ed for  the  connoisseurs  of  that  city.  He 
was  better  undeistood  at  Mantua  and  Tu- 
rin. At  the  former  place,  in  1784,  his  sec- 
ond opera,  AUssandro  neW  Indies  and,  at 
the  latter,  in  1788,  his  ^igenia  in  AuHdcj 
were  received  with  univenni  applause.  |ie 
was  then  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  attract- 
ed attention  by  his  operas  Demophoon^ 
Lodoiskoy  Medea,  &c  But  the  tnumph 
of  hk  genius  was  the  celebrated  opera 
Let  dewe  JovmiUij  winch  is  a  master- 
piece of  musical  composition.  The  merits 
of  ChenilHni  are  enhanced  bv  his  singular 
modesty,  in  which  he  resembles  the  great 
Mozart,  whose  sublime  genius  he  reveres. 
He  is  one  of  the  five  superintendenls  of 
the  eonMervatoire  in  Paris.  In  1805^  he 
was  invited  to  Vienna,  to  compose  an  op- 
era for  the  inmmal  theatre.  There  he 
produced  his  iofiwAa,*  which  was 
sented  with  the  greatest  applause  in  li 
and  di^kys  great  depth  of  feeling 
power  of  awakening  emotion.  He  has 
composed  much  since  his  return  to  Paria 
In  1821  appeared  his  Blcauihe  de  Provence 
•tt  la  Cotir  de$  Fies,  in  three  acts,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Berton,  Boiel- 
dieu,  Kreutzer  and  PaOr. 

GHEausci ;  the  most  celebrated  German 
trflbe  among  the  Istievones.  They  inhah- 
ilfid  both  sides  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  be- 
tween the  south- western  part  of  the  Thu* 


•ringian  finest,  mhete  the  Catd  were  their 
neighbors,  and  the  Saale.  Drusus,  cm 
his  retreat  fiom  the  Saale  to  the  Rhine, 
passed  through  the  southein  part  of  their 
eountiy.  But,  in  advancing  fiom  the  tei^ 
•ritoiy  of  Paderbom,  over  me  Weser,  to> 
wards  the  Elbe,  he  took  his  course  through 
the  northern  part  Here  tiie  Aller  seems 
to  have  been  their  northem  and  eastern 
boundary.  They  also  poeseased  some  teiv 
ritory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Weser. 
Their  national  leaffue  comprised  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Weser,  the  Rhine  and 
tibe  lippe — the  Cattuarii,  Ansibarii,  DuIp 
.gumnii,  Marsi,  Chamaveii,  &c  The  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  vrith  the 
Chemsci  in  the  year  10  B.  C,  when  Dra- 
sus  fiirced  his  way  as  far  as  the  Weser, 
but,  for  want  of  provisions,  vras  oblioed  t» 
fetum.  In  the  following  year,  he  a<nranc- 
ed  ficom  the  Weser  tomrds  die  Elbe,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Hereynian  fi>re8t, 
through  the  midst  of  the  Cherusci.  At 
that  tune,  they  were  not  very  fbrmidaUe. 
In  the  year  7  B.  C,  they  even  entered  into 
an  allituDce  with  the  Romans,  and  served 
in  their  armies.  But  when  Varus  attempt- 
ed to  make  them  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
subject  them  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  r^ 
volted.  Varus,  being  decoyed  by  ttiem 
into  the  foieslt  of  Teutoburg,  in  tne  year 
9  A.  D.,  was  destroyed,  with  his  whole 
army,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days. 
(See  Armimui  and  Crermamia.) — Upon 
this,  the  Ch^usci  became  the  chief  object 
of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  Gerraani- 
cus  (q.  v.),  victorioAs  ov^  the  Marsi  and 
Catu,  marched  against  the  Cherusci, 
whose  leaders,  Segestus  and  Arminius 
(the  latter  of  whom  had  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  the  former),  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  Segestus,  pressed  by  Armini- 
us, called  Germanicus  to  his  aid,  who  de- 
livered him,  indeed,  from  his  danger,  but 
was  obliged  to  return,  afler  several  cam- 
paigns, without  having  obtained  any  per- 
manent  advantages.  By  their  last  sucoess- 
es,  the  Cherusci  had  become  very  powerful 
Their  alliance  with  the  Lombards  and 
Semnones,  who  had  renounced  the  Mar- 
ooraannic  confederacy,  and  the  victory  of 
Arminius  over  tiie  Marcomanni  under 
Maroboduus,  raised  the  Cherusci  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  German  nations.  But, 
after  the  assassination  of  Arminius  (21 
A.  D.),  new  disturbances  broke  out  among 
them.  They  committed  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  Italicus,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
family  of  Arminius,  but  soon  after  expel- 
led him.  The  Lombards  restored  him  to 
his  rights  and  dignity,  after  a  long  and 
destructive  war  with  Uie  Chenisoii  who^ 
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abandoned  by  thdr  aOiea,  were  now  con- 
fined to  the  teiritoiy  between  the  Saale 
and  the  south  side  of  the  Hercynian  forest 
In  the  third  centuiy,  they,  with  their  for- 
mer allies,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
Fruikisb  confederacy,  and  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a  distinct  people. 

Chesapeaks  Bat  ;  a  spacious  bay  of 
North  America,  in  the  states  of  Vir^nia 
and  Maryland.  Its  entrance  is  between 
cape  Charles  and  cape  Heniy,  16  miles 
wide;  and  it  eictends  190  nules  to  the 
northward,  through  the  states  of  Virginja 
and  Maryland,  dmding  them  into  two 
parts,  coiled  the  eaatem  and  tDesttm  shorea. 
it  is  from  7  to  20  miles  broad,  and  gener- 
ally as  much  as  9  fiithoms  deep ;  Word- 
ing many  commodious  harfoora,  and  a  sa& 
aiKl  easy  navigation.  It  receiyes  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Susquehaima,  Potomac,  Rap- 
pahannoc,  York  and  James  rivers,  which 
are  all  large  and  navigable* 

Cheseloeet,  Wilham;  a  celebrated 
English  surgeon  and  anatomist  He  was 
bom  in  Leicestershire,  in  1688,  and,  after 
a  common  school  education  and  some 
medical  instruction  in  the  country,  he 
went  to  London  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  began  to  give  lectures 
en  anatomy,  and,  in  1711,  he  was  chosen 
F.  R.  S.  In  1713,  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  8vo., 
long  esteemed  a  favorite  manual  of  the 
sdence.  He  continued  to  read  his  lec- 
tures for  more  than  30  years,  during  which 
he  gradually  rose  to  me  head  of  his  pro- 
fessioQ.  In  1723,  he  jfubUahed  a  Treatise 
on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone. 
Cheselden,  who  was  a  very  dexterous  and 
successful  operator,  afterwards  added  to 
his  reputation  by  practising  what  is  term- 
ed the  lateral  method  of  operating  for  the 
stone,  since  generally  adopted.  A  pecu- 
liar operation,  which  he  performed  on  a 
youth  of  14,  who  had  been  blind  from  his 
oirth,  and  who  obtained  his  sight  by  means 
of  it,  attracted  much  notice ;  and,  m  1728, 
he  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  In  1733  was 
published  his  Osteography,  or  Anatomy 
of  the  Bones,  folio,  conftistinff  of  plates  and 
short  ejqplanations,  a  splendid  and  accu- 
rate work.  Cheselden  obtsuned,  in  1737, 
the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon  to  Chel- 
sea hospital  This  situation  he  held  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath,  April 
10, 1752,  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. Besides  the  productions  already 
mentioned,  he  published  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Le  Dran's  Suiveiy, 
and  several  anatomical  and  surgical  pa- 
pers in  the  Philosophical  Trai^tions. 


The  private  character  of  Cheselden 
generally  respectable ;  but  he  was  not  ex- 
empt mm  faults  and  foibles.  Amonf 
these  vras  a  predilection  for  pugilism,  and 
a  degree  of  vanity  which  rendered  him 
more  ambitious  of  beuig  thought  a  skilful 
architect  or  coachmaker  than  a  good  anat- 
omist He  was,  however,  humane  and 
liberal,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Pope 
and  other  literary  men  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted. 

Chess  ;  the  most  celebrated  and  gen- 
eral of  all  sedentary  games.  One  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  chess  lies,  no  doubt,  in 
me  circumstance,  that,  whilst  man  is  every- 
where surrounded  by  chance;  in  this  game^ 
as  goDerally  played,  he  has  entirely  ex- 
cluded it,  except  that  it  must  be  decided 
by  chance  which  of  the  two  playera  shaU 
begiu.  The  game  affords  so  much  yarn 
ety,  so  much  scope  for  calculation,  so 
many  o^^rtunities  to  exhibit  foresight 
and  penetration,  that  it  has  been  held  in 
great  esteem  by  all  nations  acquainted 
with  it,  and  all  persons  who  have  con- 
quered the  difficulties  of  learning  it  The 
Mohammedans  except  chess  from  the  law 
against  {^ambling.  NVliilst  tliis  game  af- 
fords enjoyment  worthy  of  mature  minds^ 
it  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  young, 
as  it  teaches  patience  and  circumspection, 
strengthens  the  judgment,  and  encourages 
perseverance  in  a  plan  aflfording  a  pros- 
pect of  eventual  success,  though,  at  the 
moment,  thj^  simation  of  things  may  ap- 
pear very  critical  The  Chinese  pretend 
to  have  known  it  200  yeara  previous  to 
our  era.  It  was  brought,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, from  India  to  Peisia,  whence  It  was 
spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  crusaders 
all  over  the  civilized  worid.  It  is  most 
commonly  played  in  Asia.  In  j&ct,  its 
whole  composition  and  its  name  prove  its 
Asiatic  origin.  In  Sanscrit,  it  is  called 
schihratdshj  a  word  which  is  believed  to 
indicate  the  most  important  component 
pans  of  an  ancient  Eastern  army-~ele- 

E bants,  infantry,  sithed  wagons,  and 
orses.  But  this  name  was  supplanted 
by  the  Persian  term  skak  (king),  whi<^ 
the  game  has  retained^  more  or  less  cor- 
niptoi,  in  all  languages.  Greneraliy,  chess 
is  played  by  two  persons  upon  a  board, 
the  same  as  that  used  in  draughts  or 
chequers,  contaioing  64  squares.  The 
board  must  be  so  placed,  that  each  plnver 
has  a  white  square  at  liis  right  hand,  l^he 
squares  are  named  from  £e  pieces,  viz.; 
tliat  on  which  the  king  is  placed  is  called 
the  hinges  square;  that  on  which  the 
king's  pawn  is  placed,  the  king's  second 
square  ;  that  before  the  pawn,  tl  e  king's 
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Oird square;  the  next,  the  ixnf^sfovarihi 
and  so  on  with  afl  the  pieces  oreach  side. 
£ach  player  has  ei^ht  pieces  and  eight 
pawi]&    In  placing  Uie  pieces,  the  ancient 
luJe  is  to  be  foUowed — serwU  regtna  colo^ 
rem  (the  queen  maintains  the  color) — ^that 
By  the  black  queen  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
hbck  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
next  to  the  player ;  in  a  similar  way,  the 
white  queen  on  the  white  field.    On  the 
side  of  the  king  and  the  queen  stand  the 
bishops;  then  follow  the  two  knights;  and 
hst,  the  rooks  or  casdea    The  object  of 
The  game  is,  to  bring  the  adversaiy's  king 
into  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot  move, 
which  is  called  checkmating.    The  king 
can  never  be  taken.    The  play  ends  with 
a  checkmate.     (It  is  related  of  doctor 
Frankhn,  that  once,  playing  chess  in  Paris, 
tod  being  checkmated,  he  said,  '*  Take  the 
king ;  I  am  a  republican,  and  don't  care 
ferbim.'^    It  is  not  uninteresting  to  con- 
ader  the  difierent  names  which  the  pieces 
have  received  in  various  countries.     In 
the  East,  the  queen  is  called  by  the  more 
proper  name  of  mzter,  or  general.     The 
bishops  are  called,  in  Germany,  runners ; 
and  in  ¥nnce,fools  {fotuf).    These  were, 
originally,  elephants,  with  giants  on  them. 
The  knights  are  called,  in  German,  leap- 
eru    The  castles  were,  originally,  udot^ 
dborioC*,  wl)ich  is  also  indicated  by  the 
word  rock^  from  the  bidian  rock,  or  rolh. 
With  the  old  Germans,  the  pawns,  now 
called  peasants,  were  styled  Jrenden  (Van- 
dals), a  tribe  despised  by  the  Germans. 
Don  John  of  Austria  had  a  room,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  like  a  chess  board. 
On  this  he  pl^ed  with  living  persons. 
The  peasants  of  a  German  viUage,  Strop- 
ke,or  Strobeck,  near  Halberstadt,  for  about 
300  yeara,  have  been  distinguished  as  chess- 
pbyers.    The  reason  for  this  is  doubtful 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  a  cer- 
tain Inahop,  wIm)  lived  among  them,  made 
ihem  acqusdnted  witli  this  game,  and  freed 
them  from  several  taxes,  on  condition  that 
they  wouM  continue  to  practise  it    Nu- 
merous anecdotes  show  how  much  the 
nme  of  chess  can    absorb   die   mind. 
The  ek^ctor  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  at  Muhl- 
bcTg,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and 
Was  playing  at  chess  with  his  fellow-pris- 
oner,  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  when  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  the  emperor  had 
senieneed  him  to  death.    He  paused  for 
a  moment,  to  remaric  on  the  uregularity 
of  the  proceeding,  and  immediately  re- 
sumed the  game,  which  he  won,  and  ex- 
pressed, m  a  lively  manner,  the  pleasure 
which    he    derived    from   his   victory. 
▼Ok  III.  12 


Chories  XII  of  Sweden  pkyed  at  chess 
when  he  was  so  closely  besieged  in  the 
house  near  Bender,  bv  the  Turks.  Al 
Amin,  caUph  of  Bagdad,  would  not  be  dis- 
tuibed  in  chess-playing  when  his  city  was 
carried  by  assault  Frederic  the  Great 
loved  chess  much.  Napoleon  did  not 
play  it  particularly  well.  Amcmg  the 
most  fiunous  players  and  writers  on  the 
game  are,  a  duke  of  Brunswick,  named 
Auguaius,  who,  in  the  17th  century,  pub- 
lished, under  the  name  of  Selenus,  an  In- 
troduction to  the  gaine  (1616,  4to.),  now 
very  rare ;  Philidor,  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  particularly  distinguished  in  London 
in  1780 — ^90;  Gioacchino  Greco,  cde 
brated  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 

?r;  and  the  Arabian  Philip  Stamma  in 
aris,  1737.  Caxton's  ^  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,'*  printed  in  1474,  is  general- 
ly admitted  to  be  the  first  typographical 
work  executed  in  England.  Anastasia,  a 
German  novel  by  Heynse,  contains  many 
ingenious  ideas  on  chess-playing,  and  sev 
eral  fine  games.  Some  very  curious  man- 
uscripts, relating  to  this  game,  in  the 
Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Persian  and  Arabic 
lanffuages,  have  been  paitially  translated ; 
and  the  presses  of  Europe  have  teemed 
with  similar  productions,  the  most  noted 
of  which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Saratt  on 
Chess,  lSaSi.—Laws  qf  the  game.  1.  If 
the  board,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed, 
the  mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four 
moves  on  each  side  are  played.  2.  When 
a  player  has  touched  a  piece,  he  must 
move  it,  unless  it  was  only  to  replace  it ; 
when  he  must  say,  J^adovbe,  or  I  replace. 
3.  When  a  player  has  quitted  a  piece,  he 
cannot  recall  the  move.  4.  If  a  player  touch 
one  of  his  adversaiy's  pieces  without  say- 
ing Tadovhe,  he  may  li^  compelled  to  takft 
it,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  taken,  to  move  his 
king.  5.  When  a  pawn  is  moved  two, 
steps,  it  may  be  taken  by  any  adversary's 
pawn,  which  it  passes,  and  the  capturing 
pawn  must  be  placed  in  that  square  over 
which  the  other  leaps.  6.  The  king  can- 
not castie  if  he  has  before  moved,  if  he  is 
in  check,  if  in  castling  he  passes  a  check, 
or  if  the  rook  has  moved.  7.  Whenever 
a  player  checks  his  adversaryls  king,  ho 
must  say  Check,  otherwise  the  adversary 
need  not  notice  the  check.  If  the  player 
should,  on  the  next  move,  attack  the  queen, 
or  any  other  piece,  and  then  say  Checkf 
his  adversary  may  replace  his  last  move, 
and  defend  his  king.  8.  When  apa«m 
reaches  the  first  row  of  the  adversaiyB 
side,  it  may  be  made  a  queen,  or  any 
other  piece  the  player  chooses.    9.  If  a 
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ftlse  moTe  is  made,  and  is  not  discovered 
until  the  next  move  is  completed,  it  can- 
not  be  recalled  10.  The  king  cannot  be 
moved  into  check,  nor  within  one  square 
of  the  adveree  king,  nor  can  any  player 
move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his  king 
in  check. 

Chtss  Clvhs ;  societies  for  the  purpose 
ci  playing  chess,  and  assembling  the  best 
players  of  a  place.  They  flourish  most 
m  France  and  England,  but  there  are 
many  in  Germany.  They  often  challenge 
each  other,  and  tiie  game  is  carried  on  by 
letter. 

Chest  (called,  in  anatomical  language, 
the  ^lorax]  is  the  cavity  of  the  body  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  belly.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  thorax  are  the  skin,  the 
bfeasts,  various  muscles,  and  the  bones 
which  form  the  frame  of  the  cavity. 
These  are  the  sternum,  running  fix>m  the 
neck  down  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and 
the  ribs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  spine, 
and  arched  towards  the  sternum,  with 
which  they  are  firmly  coimected  by  means 
of  a  cartilage.  The  parts  within  the  cav- 
ity of  the  thorax  are  the  pleura  and  its 
productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus 
gland,  (esophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of 
me  aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena 
azysos,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part 
of  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Chester  (anciently  Dem);  a  city  of 
England,  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  Dee, 
about  20  miles  from  the  Irish  sea,  145  N. 
Bristol,  181  N.  W.  London ;  Ion.  2°  59^  W. ; 
kt  53°  11'  N. ;  population,  19,949.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  The  city  is  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  nearly  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  a  cathedral,  nine 
parish  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  eight  places  of  worship  for  dissenters 
of  different  persuasions.  The  streets  are 
hollovred  out  of  a  rock  to  the  depth  of  one 
Btoiy  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
each  nde ;  and  the  houses  have  a  sort  of 
covered  portico  running  on  fit)m  house  to 
house,  and  from  street  to  street,  level  with 
the  ground  behind,  but  one  stoiy  above 
tfie  street  in  front.  The  castle  is  a  noble 
structure;  the  walls  are  evidently  Nor- 
man. It  has  two  yearly  faira,  the  most 
considerable  in  the  north  of  England,  held 
on  the  5th  of  July  and  10th  of  Oct,  each 
lasting  14  days.  The  manufactures  are 
not  extensive ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  to- 
bacco, snufl*,  shot,  white  lead,  iron,  tobac- 
eo  pipes  and  leather.  It  sends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament 

CHESTERFiELn  (Philip  Dormcr  Stan- 
hope), eari  of^  a  statesman,  orator  and  au- 
thor, boni  in  London,  in  1694,  studied 


With  great  success  at  Cambridge.  Ih 
1714,  he  made  a  tour  through  £int>pe| 
and  acquired,  pardculariy  at  Paris,  that 
polished  grace  of  mannera  for  which  ha 
was  disdnguished.  On  the  accession  of 
Geoige  I,  geneFBil  Stanhope,  his  great  un- 
cle, procuied  him  the  place  of  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  borough  of  St  Germain's,  in  Corn- 
wall, elected  him  to  parliament,  though  he 
had  not  yet  attained  the  legal  age.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  mondi  of  his  mem- 
bership, he  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  astonished  the  audience  by  the  vijrar 
of  his  thoughts  no  less  than  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  and  the  facility  and 
grace  of  his  delivery.  He  distinguished 
himself  equally  in  tne  house  of  lords,  in 
which  he  took  hia  seat  after  his  father's 
death.  In  1728,  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  deliv- 
ering Hanover  from  the  calamities  of  a 
war,  by  which  it  was  threatened.  On  his 
return,  he  was  made  knifht  of  the  carter 
and  lord  steward  of  the  househdd  to 
George  II.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and,  on  his 
return,  in  1746,  received  the  place  of  sec- 
retary of  state ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
public  afiabrs,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  study  and  the  society  of  his 
friends.  His  talents  as  an  author  are  dis- 
played in  several  moral,  critical  and  hu- 
morous essays,  in  his pariiamentaiy  speech- 
es, which  were  printed  at  a  later  period, 
and  particularly  in  a  coUection  of  letters 
to  his  son,  which  are  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  To  the  charms  of  ifvit  and 
grace  he  united  good  sense,  a  thorough 
knowled^  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
the  political  con(Ution  of  Europe,  exten- 
sive information,  a  noble  and  unafllected 
elegance,  and  a.st}'le  that  would  do  honor 
to  the  most  experienced  writer.  All  tliis. 
however,  cannot  excuse  the  cormpt  mora! 
tone  of  his  letters.  One  is  shocked  to  hear 
a  father  recommending  to  his  son  grace 
of  mannera  as  the  most  essential  quality 
for  a  man  of  the  world,  and  even  instigat- 
ing him  to  licentious  irregularities.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  in  his  ex- 
cuse, that  the  young  man  to  whom  these 
lettera  were  addr^sed  (a  natural  son* 
whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name  of^ 
Stanhope),  was  remarkable  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  manners,  and  that  his  &- 
ther,  who  set  so  hiph  a  value  on  elegance, 
hoped  to  inspire  him  vrith  the  same  taste, 
by  setting  the  subject  in  its  strongest  light 
His  efforts,  however,  were  not  successfhL 
Towards  the  close  of  liis  life,  Chesterfield 
became  deaf^  and  suffered   Scorn  other 
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b^dShr  iafinnities,  which  cast  a  gtoond 
over  his  last  days.  He  was  intimate  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  di&- 
tmguished  scholan,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  doctor  Johnson,  who  coUed  him  a  wit 
among  lords^  and  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
said  of  his  letters,  that  they  taught  the 
mcffals  of  a  prostitute  and  the  manners  of 
a  dancing-master.  He  died  in  1773,  at 
the  age  of  79. 

CHBSTinrr.  The  sweet  chestnut  (^c^puf 
eouianea)  is  a  stately  tree,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  having  spear-shaped  and  point- 
ed leaves,  with  tapering  serraturee  at  the 
edge.  The  flowers  appear  in  long,  hang- 
mg  spikes,  or  clusters,  about  the  month  of 
May ;  and  the  fitiit,  which  is  ripe  in  Sep- 
teniher,  is  enveloped  in  a  husk  defended 
by  a  great  number  of  complicated  prickles. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  durability  of 
the  oak,  there  does  not  appear  any  well 
authenticated  instance  of  the  age  of  an  oak 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  celel^ted  chest- 
nut-tree at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  was  known  as  a  boundaiy  marie  in 
the  reign  of  king  John.  This  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  then  more  than  500 
years  old,  making  its  age  at  this  time  above 
J 100  years.  The  diameter  of  its  trunk  is 
15  feet,  and  it  still  continues  to  bear  fruit 
Few  forest  trees  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  chestnut  It  is  true  that  the  generali- 
ty of  pointers  prefer  the  oak  for  its  pic- 
turesque form ;  yet,  in  the  landscapes  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  other  celebrated  mas- 
ters, chestnut-trees  are  veiy  conspicuous. 
The  timber  of  this  tiee  was  formerly  much 
in  use.  It  is  frequently  used  for  the  beams 
and  rafleis  of  houses,  and  its  appearance 
so  neariy  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  that  it 
re<}uires  the  eve  of  a  good  judge  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  For  the 
heads  and  staves  of  casks,  the  wood  of  the 
chesmut  is  con«dered  peculiarly  excel- 
lent ;  and  pipes  made  of  it  for  the  convey- 
ancg  of  water  under  ground  are  said  to 
be  more  durable  than  those  made  of  either 
elm  or  oak.  For  furniture,  it  may  be 
stained  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  ma- 
hogany. Hop-poles  and  poles  for  espal- 
ierB,  and  dead  fences,  made  of  young 
chestnut-trees,  are  preferred  to  most  oth- 
ers. In  the  U.  States,  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  manu&cture  of  rails  for  fences. 

Chsstnot,  Horse.    (See  Horse'Chat- 

Chetal,  1  (Dreneh)*,  on  hoiseback; 
astride  any  object  In  a  military  sense,  a 
body  of  troops  is  said  to  be  ^  eheval  of  a 
river,  if  one  wing  is  stationed  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  bank. 

Chxtaux  m  Fbisx  {Eriesland  horses^ 


00  called  because  fint  used  at  the  siege 
of  Groninsen,  in  that  province,  in  1656] ; 
an  aimed  beam  of  square  timber  or  iron, 
used  t9  defend  the  fronts  of  camps,  breach- 
es, &.C.  They  are  usually  from  15  to  18 
feet  long,  and  connected  ^v  chains,  each 
being  perforated  with  small  holes,  to  re- 
ceive rods  of  wood  or  iron,  pointed  at 
their  extremities,  and,  when  moved  in  any 
direction,  afifordmg  a  son  of  hedge  of 
spears. 

Cir^zT,  Antoine  Leonard ;  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1773;  professor  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
cuages,  first  professor  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature  in  the  college 
roycdy  at  Paris,  the  chair  of  which  was 
esteblished  for  him  by  Louis  XVIII ;  and 
one  of  the  conservatora  of  the  royal  or 
national  libraiy.  He  has  translated  the 
poem  Mgnun  and  Leila  fix)m  the  Persian 
mto  French,  Sroni  which  A.  Th.  Hart- 
mann  (Leipsic,  1607)  translated  it  into 
German.  In  1814,  he  publislied  an  epi- 
sode from  the  Sanscrit,  entitled  Death  of 
YajuadaJtUu  His  wife  is  known  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  name  of  Hdminoj  as  a 
prose  writer  and  a  poetess.  Her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  welljknown  Ger- 
man poetess,  madame  Karncliin.  Helmina 
was  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1783,  lived 
for  a  time  with  madame  de  Genlis  in 
Paris,  and  resides  in  or  near  Vienna.  She 
has  written  poetry,  novels,  tales,  and  an 
opera,  Eurymithe,  for  Maria  von  Weber. 

Chiabrera,  Gabriel ;  a  poet,  bom  at 
Savons,  in  the  Grenoese  tenitory,  in  1553. 
Sound  in  mind  and  bodv,  he  Uved  to  a 
ffreat  age,  and  died  at  Savona  in  1036. 
His  poetical  genius  developed  itself  late, 
and  ne  was  considerably  aavanced,  when 
he  began  to  study  the  poets  attentivelv. 
He  preferred  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Pindar,  his  admiration  for  whom  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  of  imitating  him. 
Thus  he  created  a  manner  and  st^le 
which  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  other  Italian  lyric  poets,  and  which 
procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Italian 
Pindar.  Equally  successful  were  his  at- 
tempts to  imitate  Anacreon;  his  canzo- 
nets are  as  easy  and  elegant  as  Ms  canzoni 
are  sublime.  He  is,  l^des,  the  author 
of  several  epic,  dramatic,  pastoral  and 
other  poems.  His  fame  soon  spread  over 
all  Italy.  He  visited  Rome,  and  resided  a 
considerable  time  at  Florence  and  Genoa. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  loaded  with 
presents  and  honois. 

Chiaous,  or  Ohiaoux,  is  a  French  cor- 
ruption of  the  Turkish  word  eJuntsky  or 
chamukj  the  title  of  the  royal  tnessengers 
or  gentiemen-usheri  in  the  court  of  the 
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grand  cignor.  Their  office  pertakes  both 
of  a  civuand  militaiy  character,  and  they 
act  as  the  heralds  and  messengers  of  the 
empire.  *  t 

CuiARAMONTi ;  the  family  name  of  pope 
Pius  VII.  (q.  V.)  Like  his  predecessors, 
Clement  XlV  and  Pius  VI,  from  whom 
the  miueum  Pw-Clementinwn  is  called, 
he  augmented  the  treasures  of  art  in  the 
Vatican.  The  museums  established  there 
by  him  and  during  his  govenunent  are 
called  ajfler  him ;  but  this  name  is  partic- 
ularly applied  to  tliat  collection  of  ancient 
statues  and  reliefs,  which  are  placed  in 
the  hall  adjoining  the  muHwn  Pio-CU- 
nitiUinum,  The  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  were  conunitted  to  Canova. 
The  description  of  this  museum  (&  Museo 
Chiaramoim  descriUo  ed  iUustraXo  da  Fi* 
lippo  Aurdio  Visconti  e  Gius*  AnL  Guat-' 
tani,  &c^  Rome,  1818, 'fol.J  forms  a  sup- 
plement to  the  work  on  the  museo  P%o- 
CUmmtinoy  published  by  Giamb.  and 
Ennio  Quir.  Visconti — The  entrance  into 
the  museo  Chiaramordij  as  well  as  into 
the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  is  by  the  museo 
(Chiaranwnii)  deUU  xnscrizioivi,  the  muse- 
um of  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  walls  of  a  long 
corridor — a  collection  which  has  not  its 
equal  in  Europe.  The  pope  caused  it  to 
be  arranged  by  Gaet  Marini.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  the  hffpe  of  tlie 
Vatican.  There  is  also  a  Biblioteca  Chi- 
aramonti,  containing  the  whole  library  of 
cardinal  Zelada,  wmch  has  been  added  to 
the  Vatican. 

Chiari,  Pietro  ;  a  prolific  writer  of 
comedies  and  novels;  bom  at  Breficia, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  18th  ceutu- 
17.  Ailer  havmg  completed  his  studies, 
he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  but  soon 
changed  the  monastic  for  the  secular  life, 
and,  thus  becoming  free  from  all  official 
duties,  devoted  himself  solely  to  letters. 
He  resided  at  Venice,  with  the  title  of 
poet  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  the 
space  of  10  or  12  years,  brought  more 
than  60  comedies  on  the  stage.  Chiari 
and  Goldoni  were  rivals,  but  the  public 
adjudged  the  palm  to  the  latter.  Cniari's 
dramas  in  verse  fill  10  vols. ;  those  in  prose, 
4.  He  is  not  destitute  of  invention  nor 
of  art  in  the  management  of  his  subjects, 
but  his  works  are  deficient  in  animation, 
vigor  and  hiunor.  He  died  at  Brescia,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  in  1787  or  1788. 

Chiaro  scuro  (an  Italian  phrase,  mean- 
ing dear-obscure ;  in  French,  dair-ohscur), 
in  paintinff,  is  the  art  of  judiciously  dis- 
tributing me  hghts  and  shadovra  in  a  pic- 
ture*   A  composition,  however  perfect  in 


other  reepects,  becomes  a  {ncture  ooljr  hf 
means  of  the  diiaro  scuro,  which  gives 
fidthfiilness  to  the  representation,  and 
therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  painter ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
study,  because  of  the  want  of  precise 
rules  for  its  execution.  Eveiy  art  has  a 
point  where  rules  fail,  and  genius  only  can 
direct  This  point,  in  the  art  of  paintings 
is  the  chiaro  scuro.  The  drawing  of  a 
piece  may  be  perfectly  correct,  the  color- 
uig  may  be  brilliant  and  true,  and  vet  tlie 
whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hardL 
This  we  find  often  the  case  with  the  an- 
cient painters  before  Raphael ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  this  subUme 
artist,  that  he  left  his  masters  far  behind 
liim  in  cidaro  scuro,  though  he  is  consid- 
ered not  so  perfect  in  this  branch  as  Cor- 
reggio  and  Titian,  who  were  inferior  to 
liim  in  many  other  respects.  The  mode 
in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  distrib- 
uted on  any  single  object  is  easily  showa 
by  lines  supposed  to  be  dravm  nom  the 
source  of  the  light  which  is  shed  over  the 
figure ;  but  chiaro  scuro  comprehends,  be- 
sides this,  a<{rial  perspective,  and  the  pro- 
portional force  01  colors,  by  which  objects 
are  made  to  advance  or  recede  from  the 
eye,  produce  a  mutual  efiect,  and  fonn  a 
united  and  l)eautiful  whole*  Chiaro  scuro 
requires  great  deUcacy  of  conception  and 
skill  of  execution ;  and  excellence  in  this 
bronch  of  ait  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the 
study  of  nature  and  of  the  best  masters. — 
Chiaro  scuro  is  also  understood  in  an- 
other sense,  paintings  in  chiaro  scuro 
being  such  as  are  painted  in  light  and 
shade  and  reflexes  omy,  without  any  other' 
color  than  the  local  one  of  the  object,  as 
representations  of  sculpture  in  stone  or 
marble.  There  are  some  fine  pieces  of 
this  sort  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  by  Poli- 
doro  da  Caravoggio,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  staircase  of  the  royal  academy  of  lin- 
den, by  Cipriani  and  Rigaud. 

Chicken,  Mother  Caret's.  (See  Pe- 
trd.) 

Chihuahua;  a  state  or  province  of 
Mexico,  bounded  £.  b]^  Coaghuila,  S.  by 
Durango,  and  W.  by  Cinaloa  and  Sonora 
It  is  an  elevated  district,  and  suffers  for 
want  of  water. 

Chihuahua;  a  town  of  Mexico,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name» 
on  a  small  branch  of  the  Conchos ;  180 
miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico ;  Ion.  104°  SC  W, ; 
lat.  28°  50^  N. ;  population,  11,600.  It  is 
surrounded  by  nch  silver  mines. 

Chilblains  are  painful  inflammatory 
swellings,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  color 
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to  which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels  and  other 
eztieine  parts  of  the  body  are  subject,  on 
being  exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold. 
The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  radier  pun- 
gent and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and 
an  insupportable  itching  attends  it  In 
some  instances,  the  skin  remains  entire ;  but 
in  others,  it  bieaks,  and  discharges  a  thin 
fluid.  When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been 
veiY  great,  or  the  application  long  contin- 
ued, ue  parts  affected  are  apt  to  morti^, 
and  slough  of^  leaving  a  foul,  ill-condi- 
tioned uker  behind.  Children  and  old 
people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  persons  of  middle  age ;  and 
such  as  are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  re- 
maiked  to  suffer  severely  fiom  them. 

Childermas  Bat;  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  church  on  the  28th  of  Dec.^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the 
lonocentB.  Boiume,  in  his  .^niiquitatea 
VuIgartSf  mentions  a  popular  superstition, 
that  ^'it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any 
woik  upon  Childermas  day."  Revels, 
however,  were  held  on  this  dav. 

Chile  ;  a  coimtiy  of  South  America, 
bounded  N.  by  Buenos  Ayres,  E.  by 
Buenos  Ayres  iad  Patagonia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Andes,  S.  by  Pata- 
gonia, and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  lorn 
69° to 74^  W.;  lat  24P  to  45°  S.;  about 
1400  miles  long,  and  fix>m  100  to  200 
broad ;  square  miles  about  200,000.  Pop- 
ulation stated,  in  1806,  at  720,000;  by 
Mahe-Brun,  in  1820,  and  a  Spanish  jour- 
nal, at  900,000.  Another  statement,  said 
to  be  founded  on  a  census,  makes  it 
1,200,000,  excluuve  of  independent  In- 
dians. It  is  divided  into  two  mtendencies, 
Sl  Jago  and  Conception,  which  are  sub* 
divided  into  13  provinces,  viz.  Copiapo, 
Coquimbo,  Quillota,  Aconcagua,  Melippa, 
St.  Jago,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Maule, 
Itata,  ChiUan,  Puchacay  and  Huilquilemu. 
The  islands  are  Coquimbanes,  MugiUan, 
Tortoral,  Pajaro,  Masapiero,  Juan  Feman- 
des.  Mocha,  and  the  archipelago  of  Chi- 
loe.  The  chief  towns  are  Santiago  or  St. 
Jago  (the  capital),  Conception,  Valparaiso, 
"Vudivia,  Chilian,  Coquimbo,  St  Fernando 
and  Petorca.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
but  small,  and  have  generally  rapid  cur- 
rents. Some  of  the  principal  ones  are  the 
Maide,  Biobio,  Cauten,  Tolten,  Yaldivia, 
Chaivin,  Bueno  and  Sinfondo.  Chile  pre- 
sents a  plain,  gradually  rising  in  elevation 
as  it  recedes  fiiom  the  coast  and  ap- 
proaches the  Andes.  From  this  sk>ping 
conformation,  it  is  fertilized  and  beautifiea 
by  numerous  rivers  flowing  fit>m  the  An^ 
des;  and  of  these,  53  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  coun- 
12* 


try,  intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  maritime  and 
midland.  The  maritime  part  is  intercept- 
ed by  three  ridges  of  mountains,  running 
parallel  with  the  Andes,  between  which 
are  numerous  well-watered  vallevs.  The 
midland  coimtiy  is  generally  level,  of  great 
fertility,  and  enjoying  a  delightfiil  climate. 
The  great  chmn  of  the  Andes  traverses 
the  country  fi!om  north  to  south,  and 
presents  a  number  of  sumnuts,  tiie  height 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  upwards 
of  20,000  feet  Among  the  Chilean  Andes 
there  are  said  to  be  14  volcanoes  in  a  state 
of  constant  eruption,  and  a  still  greater 
number  that  discharge  smoke  at  intervals 
Chile  abounds  with  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral  productions.  Maize,  rye,  barley, 
pulse,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  are  cultivated.  It  has 
luxuriant  pastures,  which  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattie.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin  and  iron.  All  tho 
metals  are  fbuna ;  also  a  variety  of  earths 
and  precious  stones.  It  is  fiiee  fix)m  dan- 
gerous or  venomous  animals,  which  are 
so  much  dreaded  in  hot  countries,  and 
has  but  one  species  of  small  serpent,  and 
that  perfectiy  harmless.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  salubrious,  and  the  weather 
generally  serene.  In  the  northern  prov- 
inces, it  rarely  rains,  in  some  parts  never, 
but  dews  are  abundant;  in  the  central 
part,  rain  often  continues  3  or  4  days  in 
succession,  followed  by  15  or  20  days  of 
fidr weather;  in  the  southern  provmces, 
rains  are  much  more  abundant,  and  often 
continue  9  or  10  days  without  cessation. 
The  rainy  season  commences  in  April, 
and  contmues  through  August.  Snow 
&ll8  abundantly  on  the  Andes,  but  is  never 
seen  on  the  coast.  Earthquakes  are  com- 
mon. Chile  was  formerly  a  colony  of 
Spain,  but,  in  1810,  the  people  took  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and,  in 
1818,  made  a  declaration  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence, which  has  been  hitherto  unin- 
terrupted, and  recently  acknowledged  by 
Pormgal.  The  supreme  authority  was 
administered  by  an  elective  maffistrete, 
called  the .  supreme  dvredor,  until  May, 
1827,  when  a  president  was  substituted^ 
in  imitation  of  the  government  of  the  U. 
States.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  es^ 
tablished  religion  of  Chile,  and  the  church 
is  veiy  rich.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
10,000  monks  and  nuns  in  this  country, 
and  the  religious  institutions  with  which 
they  are  connected  hold  nearly  one  third 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  country* 
The  army,  in  1816,  was  stated  at  8400 
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regular  troops ;  the  miUtia  at  38,960  men, 
and  the  revenue  at  $2,177,967.  The  part 
of  Chile  lying  south  of  the  river  Biobio, 
in  lat  36^  44^  S.,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Indians.  The  Araueanians,  a  cele* 
brated  and  warlike  tribe,  inhabit  the  re- 
ffion  luring  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and 
Valdivia.  They  are  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  liberty,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
dued.— Of  the  histoiy  of  Chile,  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  15th  centu^,  nothing 
more  is  known  than  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  vague  traditions  of  the  natives* 
In  1535,  the  Spaniards  first  visited  it 
They  were,  at  first,  received  W  the  Chi- 
leans with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  a  cruel 
massacre  of  some  of  their  chief  men,  bv 
order  of  Alma^,  the  Spanish  general, 
produced  oj^posite  feelings ;  and  Aunagro, 
advancing  into  the  country  of  the  Pro- 
mancians,  was  defeated  with  loss,  when 
the  Spaniards,  disgusted  with  their  gen- 
eral, and  with  the  state  of  afiairs,  returned 
to  Peru,  where  they  arrived  in  15^ 
Two  years  afterwards,  Pizarro  despatched 
Pedro  de  Valdivia,  with  200  Spaniards 
and  a  numerous  body  of  Peruvians,  to 
Chile,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  such 
districts  as  he  should  conquer.  Valdivia 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago,  Feb.  24, 1541.  Hostilities  widi 
the  natives  ensued,  till  Valdivia,  having 
settled  his  power  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Chile,  turned  his  arms  against  the 
soutliem  portion  of  the  country.  In  1550, 
he  founded  the  city  of  Conception,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Arau- 
eanians, with  whom  he  fouffht  several 
battles,  and  vras  finally  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  Dec.  3, 1553.  Many  battles  were 
subsequently  fought  between  the  Span- 
iards and  this  tribe  of  Indians,  which, 
though  they  generally  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  former,  were  destructive  to  them, 
and  impeded  the  progress  of  the  setde- 
ments.  In  1598,  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Araueanians  took  place ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  allies,  they  put  to 
death  every  Spaniard  whom  they  found 
outside  of  the  forts.  Vilianca,  Valdivia, 
Imperial,  and  several  other  towns,  were 
attacked  and  taken,  and  Conception  and 
ChiUar  were  burnt  To  add  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  landed 
on  the  Chiloe  islands,  plundered  Chiloe, 
and  put  the  Spanish  |;ainson  to  the  sword. 
Hostilities  were  contmued  for  many  years 
without  any  extraordinary  result  £acb 
party  seemed  obstinate  in  its  determina- 
tion, and  each  committed  cruelties  and 
outrages,  with  which  the  history  of  South 


America  is  unhappily  too  fkmiliar.  At 
length,  in  1641,  preuminaries  of  peace 
were  finally  settled  between  the  marquis 
of  Baydes,  then  governor  of  Chile,  and 
the  Aituicaniana  By  the  terms  of  the 
trea^,  the  two  nations  agreed  to  suspend 
hostilities,  and  the  Araueanians  enga^d 
to  prevent  any  foreign  power  fit)m  landing 
on  their  territories.  Two  years  after- 
wards, the  Dutch  made  an  attempt  to  set- 
de  a  colony  at  Valdivia ;  but,  hearing  diat 
an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Araueanians 
were  marching  against  them,  they  evac- 
uated Chile.  The  peace  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Araueanians  lasted  until 
lo55,  when  hosdlities  again  broke  out 
with  their  former  fury,  and  continued  for 
10  years  with  various  success.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  a  fbnnal  treaty  was 
made.  This  peace  was  more  lasting  than 
the  former,  and,  until  the  bennning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  history  of  Chile  presents 
little  deserving  of  record.  Though  tran- 
quil for  so  long  a  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
Araueanians  was  not  brokeii,  nor  was 
their  aversion  to  the  Spaniattfa  abated. 
In  1722,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed 
by  the  nations  from  the  borders  of  Peru 
to  the  river  Biobio.  At  a  fixed  moment, 
when  the  watch-fires  were  to  blaze  on  the 
mountains,  the  Indians  were  to  rise  against 
the  whites,  and  release  the  country  fivm 
their  yoke.  The  design,  however,  mis- 
carried :  only  the  Araueanians  took  up 
arms ;  and,  after  a  short  contest,  peace  was 
again  concluded.  In  1742,  don  Josef 
Manto,  then  governor,  collected  the  colo- 
nists into  towns,  divided  the  country  into 
provinces,  and  funded  several  new  cities. 
In  1770,  an  attempt  of  don  Antonio  Gon- 
zago  to  compel  the  Araueanians  to  adopt 
habits  of  industry,  and  to  associate  in 
towns,  was  the  cause  of  a  new  war.  At 
length,  peace  was  restored,  one  condition 
of  which  was  that  the  Araueanians  should 
keep  a  resident  minister  at  Santiago— « 
stipulation  which  proves  their  power  and 
importance.  Chile  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed tranquillity  during  the  remainder  of 
the  18th  century,  and,  Ming  relieved  fit>m 
the  liostility  of  the  Araueanians,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  which  had  been 
greatly  neglected,  soon  revived.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Spain  by  the  French  troops, 
in  1809,  caused  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  Chile,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.  July  10, 1810,  the  president 
Cairasco  was  deposed  by  the  native  in- 
habitants, and  a  junta  of  government  was 
finrmed,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  the 
country  fbr  Ferdinand,  but  widi  the  secret 
intention  of  ultimately  proclaiming  inde- 
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pendeiiee.  At  this  period,  the  most  active 
and  influential  persona  were  the  three 
CarreiBa,  Rodriguez  and  O'Higgina,  the 
government  being,  in  realitv,  ezerciaed  by 
me  Caneras.  In  1814,  Chile  waa  invaded 
by  a  royalist  aimy  fixnn  Peru,  under  the 
command  of  general  Osorio ;  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  {wtriotB  at  Rancagua,  Oct  1, 
1814,  compelled  the  leading  individuals 
to  cjnofiB  the  Andes,  and  seek  refuge  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  leavinf^  their  countiy  in 
poeaession  of  the  Spaniards.  In  181 7,  the 
patriots  obtained  succors  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  commanded  by  general  San  Mar- 
tin, and  reentered  Chue  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  bodv  of  troops,  which  defeated 
the  SpeniaroB  at  Chacabuco,  Feb.  12, 
1817,  and  again  at  Maypu,  April  5,  1817, 
and  thus  permanently  secured  the  inde- 
pendt'Aice  of  the  country.  By  the  in* 
tiiffues  of  San  Martin,  the  three  Carreras 
and  their  firiend  Rodriguez,  the  best  men 
in  Chile,  were  shamefully  murdered,  and 
his  &vorite,  don  Bernardo  Olliggins,  was 
placed  at  tibe  head  of  the  government, 
with  the  tide  of  sv^preme  director.  Mean- 
while, San  Martin,  witii  the  liberating 
anny,  and  aiiled  by  a  Chilean  fleet  under 
kurd  Cochrane,  invaded  Peru  in  return, 
ond  gave  it  a  temporaiy  indefiendtoce. 
OHiggins  continued  to  administer  the 
government  until  Jan.  23, 1823^  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  supreme  au- 
diority,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dissatis&ction 
of  the  people  with  his  financial  measures. 
He  was  succeeded  by  general  Ramon 
Frdre,  the  latter  being  appointed  supreme 
director.  In  January,  1826,  the  archipel- 
ago of  Chiloe,  which  bad  remained  to 
thiat  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
surrendered  to  the  government  of  Chile. 
But  disturbances  have  existed  among  the 
Araucanians,  on  the  southern  frontier, 
down  to  the  present  time,  occasioning 
more  or  lesB  inconvenience  to  the  Chile- 
ans. In  other  respects,  Chile  has  been 
wholly  unmolested  by  foreign  enemies, 
unless  an  attempt  of  the  exile  O'Higgins 
upon  Chiloe,  in  1826,  can  be  considered 
such.  But  die  unsettled  state  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  maladministnition  of  its 
afl&irs^  have  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the 
countrjr^— In  July,  1826,  the  director  Freire 
resigned  his  omce,  and  admiral  Manuel 
Bianco  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In 
May,  1827,  the  Ibrm  of  the  government 
was  changed,  and,  Blanco  having  resigned, 
Freire  was  again  called  to  the  head  of  af* 
fiuis  as  president,  but  refused  to  be  quali- 
fied; and  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment devolved  upon  don  Francisco  A. 
Pinto^  the  vice-president    Three  attempts 


have  been  made  to  efiect  a  eofid  organi- 
zation of  the  government  by  means  of  a 
permanent  constitution.  One  constituent 
oonmas  assembled  in  1823,  another  in 
1824,  and  a  third  in  1826 ;  but  neither  of 
them  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  country  is  agitated  still 
between  the  advocates  of  a  central  and  of 
a  federal  constitution.  (Stevenson's  South 
•^m.,voLiii. ;  ,^mer,An.Meg.,yo\.  i.  and  ii.| 
Chillicothe  ;  a  post-town  and  capital 
of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Scioto,  45  miles  in  a  right  line,  and 
70  according  to  the  windings,  from  its 
mouth ;  42  miles  S.  Columbus ;  93  E.  by  N. 
Cincinnati ;  lon..82°  57'  W. ;  lat.  39^  IS' N. ; 
population,  24^  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  an  elevated,  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plain,  regularly  laid  out, 
the  streets  crossmg  each  other  at  right 
anises,  and  is  a  flourishing  town.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  maritet-house, 

3  houses  of  public  worship,  a  rope-walk, 

4  cotton  manufactories,  and  a  steam  mill 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  many 
valuable  mills. 

Chillinoworth,  William ;  an  eminent 
divine  and  writer  on  controversial  theolo- 
gy. He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  1602,  and 
received  his  education  at  Trini^  college, 
in  the  university  of  that  ci^.  lie  did  not 
confine  his  academical  studies  to  divinity, 
but  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  cultivated  poetry.  Meta- 
physics and  religious  casuistry,  however, 
appear  to  have  ^ea  his  favorite  pursuits ; 
and  lord  Clarendon,  who  was  particularly 
intimate  with  him,  celebrates  his  rare  tal- 
ents as  a  disputant^  and  says  he  had  '^  con- 
tracted such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of 
doubting,  that,  by  degrees,  he  grew  confi- 
dent of  nothing.^  This  sceptical  disposi- 
tion laid  him  open  to  the  arguments  of  a 
Jesuit,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  pope  as  an  infallible  judge,  afforded 
the  only  means  for  ascertaining  the  true 
rahgion.  He  was  convinced  by  this  rea- 
soning, and  converted,  but  subseouently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  haa  acted 
erroneously,  and  wrote  several  pieces  to 
iustify  his  second  conversion,  especially 
The  Kel]gk>n  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way 
to  Salvation,  first  published  in  1637.  Some 
scniples  of  conscience,  relative  to  signing 
the  thirdr-nine  articles,  prevented  him,  for 
a  time,  m>m  obtaining  church  preferment 
His  scruples,  however,  were  so  far  over- 
come, that  he  made  the  subscription  in  the 
usual  form,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
chanceUoi^ip  of  Salisbury,  with  the  j ire- 
bead  of  BiixworA  annexed,  in  July,  1(1138, 
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Onthe'ciyil  war  taking  place,  Cfaillmg* 
worth  joined  the  king's  party,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  a  treatise  Of  the  Unlaw- 
luhiess  of  resisting  the  lawful  Prince,  al- 
though most  impious,  tyrannical  and  idol- 
atrous. This  tract  was  not,  however, 
committed  to  the  press.  He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  hteraiy  efforts  in  support 
of  the  royal  cause,  having,  at  the  sie^  of 
Gloucester,  in  1643,  ac^  as  engineer. 
His  classical  reading  suggested  to  him  an 
imitation  of  some  Roman  machine  for  the 
attack  of  fortified  places;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parliamentary  army  pre- 
vented the  trial  of  it  against  the  walls  of 
Gloucester.  Not  long  after,  he  retired  to 
Arundel  castle,  m  an  ill  state  of  health, 
and  Was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surrender 
of  that  fortress  to  sir  William  Waller. 
Beinff  removed,  at  his  own  request,  to 
Chichester,  he  died  in  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace, in  January,  1644.  Chillinffworth 
published  sermons  and  other  theological 
works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
doctor  Birch,  1742,  folio. 

Chiloe;  a  considerable  island  in  the 
south  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Chile ; 
Ion.  7^  45^  W.;  laL  43°  S.;  140  miles 
long,  and  60,  where  widest,  broad.  It 
produces  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  much  ambergris  is  found  here.  The 
cedar-trees  grow  to  an  amazing  size. 
There  are  many  small  islands  east  of  Chi- 
loe, in  a  narrow  sea,  called  the  archipda- 
ro  of  CkUoty  which  separates  the  idand 
m>m  the  continent  Population  of  the 
whole,  26,000.  Chief  town,  San  Carlos. 
There  are  47  islands  in  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  32  of  them  inhabited. 

Chiltern  Hills  ;  a  range  of  chalkv 
hills,  in  England,  in  the  county  of  Cb^ford, 
once  covered  with  woods,  supposed  to 
have  been,  at  one  time,  a  royal  forest. 
There  still  remains  a  nominal  office,  called 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  hundreds^  in 
the  gifl  of  the  crown.  By  the  acceptance 
of  this,  a  member  of  the  house  of^  com- 
mons vacates  his  seat  in  parliament  It 
is,  therefore,  generally  conferred  on  such 
members  as  wish  to  resign  theur  seats. 

Chimjira.    (See  Chimera,) 

Chimay,  Theresa,  princess  of ;  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  TalUen.  This  lady,  cele- 
brated for  her  adventures,  is  die  daughter 
of  count  Cabarrus  (q.  \,\  and  a  lady  of 
Saragossa  named  Galabert  Endowed 
by  namre  with  rare  beauty  and  an  ardent 
temperament,  she  early  save  herself  up 
to  her  inclinations,  and  bad  an  intrigue 
with  prince  Ustenay,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lavauguyoni 


French  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court; 
Her  family,  however,  favored  the  suit  of 
M.  de  Fontenay.  Theresa  married  him, 
and  followed  her  husband  to  Paris,  where 
they  arrived  a  short  time  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  She  embraced 
its  principles  with  the  greatest  zeal,  cuM* 
vated  the  fiiendship  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  constimeut  as- 
sembly, and  made  her  house  the  centre 
of  the  most  splendid  society.  Her  union 
with  M.  de  Fontenay  not  being  a  happy 
one,  she  had  recourse  to  the  new  law  of 
divorce  and,  in  1793,  her  marriage  was 
dissolved,  and  M.  de  Fontenay  became 
an  emigrant  She  now  became  the  pa- 
troness of  all  societies  devoted  to  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  took  a  particular  interest 
in  the  lectures  (covrs  de  litUrabxrt)  of 
La  Harpe,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
Lyceum,  and  were  frequented  by  the 
most  elegant  society  of  Paris.  After  the 
3l8t  of  May,  when  the  reign  of  teiror  be- 
came so  appalling  in  the  capital,  Theresa 
retired  to  Bordeaux,  where  she  met  Tal« 
lien,  a  member  of  the  convention,  whom 
she  had  formerly  sliehtiy  known  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Lameth, 
chairman  {rappofrUvar)  of  the  military  com- 
mitt^  m  the  constituent  assembly.  Tal- 
Uen was  on  a  mission  at  Bordeaux,  exe- 
cuting the  bloody  decrees  of  the  national 
convention.  He  conceived  an  affection 
for  raadame  de  Fontenay,  who  was  not 
less  amiable  than  beautiful,  and  they  soon 
formed  the  tenderest  connexion.  She 
seems  to  have  jrielded  to  Taltien's  wishes 
only  on  condition  that  he  would  use  his 
influence  to  avert  from  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux the  cruel  fate  of  Lyons  and  Nantes, 
Yih^veJusUladts  and  noyocfe^were  the  or- 
der of^the  day.  It  was  soon  perceived 
bv  the  committee  of  public  safety,  that 
Tallien  was  no  longer  sufficientiy  zealous 
in  his  revolutionary  princi{des:  he  was 
therefore  recalled  to  Paris  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges  which  had  been 
brouffht  against  him.  Theresa  was  ar- 
restee, and  likewise  carried  to  Paris,  to 
appear  before  the  revoluti<Miary  tribunal. 
The  9th  Thermidor  ^th  of  July,  1794) 
was  near  at  hand:  Danton's  blood  was 
yet  steaming.  Robespierre  intended  a 
new  act  of  violence.  The  adherents  of 
his  enemy,  that  tribune,  formeriy  so  terri- 
ble, but  now  crushed,  were  to  be  destroy-* 
ed  with  one  blow.  At  dieir  head  stood 
Tallien.  Theresa  was  destined  to  follow 
him  to  the  guillotine.  But  the  secret  of 
the  tyrant  was  betrayed.  Love  inspired 
Tallien  with  eneray,  and  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor delivered  France  from  Robespienei 
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.A  few  daT&aftemrardfl,  Tallien  and  The- 
resa connnned  their  union  before  the 
altar.  She  had  the  most  beneficent  influ- 
ence upon  her  husband's  public  life,  and 
all  her  effi>rt8  were  exerted  to  assist  the 
imfbrtunate  and  the  sufferers  by  the  revo- 
lution. By  her  political  influence,  and 
b^  hear  beauty,  which  was  then  in  the 
highest  bloom,  she  again  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  Pans,  and,  wherever  she  ap- 
peared in  public,  was  received  with  accla- 
mations. Theresaand  Josephine  de  Beau- 
hamais,  afterwards  empress  of  France, 
were  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  splen- 
did circle  which  Bairas  had  assembled 
around  him.  Gratitude  to  her  husband 
did  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  enter- 
ing into  other  passmff  connexions,  as  taste 
or  caprice  prompted.  Tallien  followed 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was  soon  for- 
gotten. On  her  application,  she  was  for- 
mally divorced,  but  a  fliendly  intercourse 
always  subsisted  between  her  and  Tallien. 
Napoleon,  who,  before  his  connexion  with 
Jfosephine,  had  shown  much  attention  to 
madame  Tallien,  broke  off  all  intercourse 
with  her  when  first-consul  and  emperor, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  grant  her 
admission  to  court.  She  was  thus  thrown 
into  the  opposition,  and  led  to  her  con- 
nexion with  madame  de  Stael  and  her 
durd  husband,  count  Francois  Caraman, 
whom  she  married  in  1805^  and  who  af- 
terwards, in  consequence  of  inheriting  an 
estate,  assumed  the  tide  of  pnnee  of  Ckir 
moy.  Four  children  are  the  o&pring  of 
this  marriage.  She  lives,  at  present,  in 
Paris,  or  on  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

Chimboraso  ;  a  mountain  of  Colombia, 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  about  100  miles 
S.  by  W.  Quito ;  lat  about  2°  S.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  Andes, 
rising  to  the  height  of  21,440  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  2600  feet  from  the  summit 
and  upwards.    It  presents  a  magnificent 

r^tacle  when  seen  from  the  shores  of 
Pacific  ocean  afler  the  long  rains  of 
winter,  when  the  tranmrarenc^  of  the 
an*  is  suddenly  increased,  and  its  enor- 
mous circular  summit  is  seen  projected 
upon  the  deep  azure-blue  of  the  equato- 
rial sky.  The  great  rarity  of  the  air, 
through  which  the  tops  of  the  Andes  are 
seen,  adds  very  much  to  the  splendor  of 
the  snow,  and  aids  the  magical  efifect^of 
its  reflection.  This  mountain  was  ascend- 
ed, in  1808,  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland, 
who  reached  to  withm  2140  feet  of  the 
summit,  being,  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment, 19,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
greater  elevation  than  ever  was 


before  attained  by  man.  Their  further 
ascent  was  preveirted  by  a  chasm  500 
feet  wide.  The  air  was  intensely  cold 
and  piercing,  and,  owing  to  its  extreme 
rarity,  blood  oozed  from  their  lips,  eyes 
and  gums,  and  respiration  was  diflicult. 
One  of  the  party  fomted,  and  all  of  them 
feft  extreme  weakness.  Condamine  as- 
cended, in  1745,  to  the  hei^t  of  1 5,81 5  feet. 

Chimera  ;  a  fabulous  monster,  breath- 
ing flames,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 
which  laid  waste  the  fields  of  Lycia,  and 
was  at  last  destroyed  by  Bellerophon. 
(See  JUpponous,)  Her  form  is  described 
by  the  poets  as  an  unnatural  mixture  of 
the  most  incongnious  parts.  Therefore 
the  name  of  chimera  is  used  for  a  nonde- 
script, an  unnatural  production  of  fancy. 
According  to  some,  uhimcra  was  a  volca- 
no in  Lycia,  around  the  top  of  which 
dwelt  Ijons,  around  the  middle  goats,  and 
at  the  foot  poisonous  serpents.  Bellero- 
phon is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
rendered  this  mountain  habitable. 

Chimes,  in  horology,  is  a  species  of 
music,  mechanically  produced  by  the 
strokes  of  hanuners  against  a  series  of 
beUs,  tuned  agreeably  to  a  ^ven  scale  in 
music.  The  hammers  are  lifted  by  lev- 
ers, acted  upon  by  metallic  pins,  or  wood- 
en pegs,  stuck  into  a  large  ban^l,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  clock- worit,  and  is 
BO  connected  with  tlie  striking  part  of  the 
clock-mechanism,  tliat  it  is  set  in  motion 
by  it  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  usually 
every  hour,  or  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  music  thus  produced  may  consist  of 
a  direct  succession  of  tlie  notes  constitut- 
ing an  octave,  frequently  repeated,  or  oth- 
erwise may  be  a  psalm-tune,  or  short 
popular  air  in  the  key  to  which  the  bells 
are  tuned.  This  species  of  mechanical 
music  most  probably  had  its  origin,  like 
clock-work  itself,  in  some  of  the  monastic 
inetimtions  of  Germany,  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  apparatus  for  producing 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Alost,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1487.  The  chime 
mechanism  may  be  adapted  to  act  with 
the  large  bells  of  a  chtuch  steeple,  by 
means  of  wheel-work  strong  enough  to 
raise  heavy  hammers ;  or  a  set  of  beUs,  of 
different  diameters,  may  be  arranged  con- 
centrically withui  one  another  on  one 
conunon  axis,  sufiliciently  small  to  be' in- 
troduced into  the  frame  of  a  clock,  or 
even  of  a  watch.  The  chime  mechan- 
ism is  sometimes  so  constructed,  that  it 
ma^r  be  played  like  a  piano,  but  with  the 
fist  instead  of  the  fingers  This  is  cover- 
ed with  leather,  that  the  blow  on  ^e  key 
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may  be  amdied  more  foidibly.  Difficult 
aa  the  penormance  is,  some  players  can 
execute  compositions  consist]  og  of  three 
parts,  and  even  produce  trills  and  arp^ 
gios.  Bumey  relates  that  the  chino^ 
player  Scheppen,  at  Louvain,  laid  a  wacer 
with  an  able  performer  on  the  yiolin,  that 
he  would  execute  a  difficult  solo  for  the 
violin  with  the  bells,  and  won  his  wager. 
Pottheff,  organist  and  chime-player  at 
Amsterdam,  became  blind  in  his  7th  year, 
and  received  the  abovenamed  appoint- 
ment in  his  3l8t  year ;  and,  although  ev- 
eiy  key  in  his  apparatus  required  a  farce 
eaual  to  a  two-poimd  weight,  yet  he  play- 
ed his  bells  with  the  facility  of  a  perform- 
er on  the  piano-forte.  Bumey  heard  him 
perform  some  fugues  in  1772. 

Chimney.  How  far  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architects  were  acquainted  with 
the  construction  of  chimneys,  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  No  traces  of  such  works 
have  been  discovered  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  and  Vitruvius  gives  no  rules  for 
erecting  them.  The  firat  certain  notice 
of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build  them,  is 
believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an  in- 
scription at  Venice,  over  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Scuola  Grande  di  Sla.  Maria 
delta  Carilh,  which  states  that,  in  1347,  a 

rLt  many  chimneys  were  thrown  down 
an  earthquake.  Chimneys  require 
much  attention,  to  make  them  secure  and 
prevent  theur  smoking,  so  great  an  annoy- 
ance to  domestic  comforL  It  seems,  at 
present,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  exclude  the  cold,  damp  air 
finom  the  flues,  by  narrowing  the  aperture 
at  the  top,  than  to  give  a  larger  vent  to 
the  smoKe,  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a 

Quantity  of  air  to  rush  down  the  flue, 
'or  this  reason,  chimney-pots  are  of  great 
use.  In  Prussia,  where  the  arciutecm- 
nd  police  (Baupolixei)  is  strict,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  erection  of  chim- 
Qe3r8,  and  to  the  regular  sweeping  of 
them,  the  chimney-sweepers  bein^  bound 
to  sweep  the' chimneys  of  a  certam  num- 
ber of  streets  within  a  regular  time ;  and, 
though  the  interference  of  a  police  in 
subjects  of  domestic  economy  is  a  delicate 
matter,  the  numerous  flres  which  take 
place  in  the  U.  States,  from  the  careless 
construction  of  chinmeys,  seem  to  make 
■ome  public  supervision  of  theur  security 
denrable.  The  longer  a  chimney  is,  the 
BBore  perfect  is  its  draught,  because  the 
tendency  of  the  smoke  to  draw  upwards 
if  in  proportion  to  the  different  weight 
of  the  column  of  air  included  in  a  chun- 
ney  and  an  equal  column  of  extetnai  air. 
Short  chimneys  are  habie  to  souoke,  a^ 


flre-pleces  in  upper  stories  are,  therefore, 
mora  apt  to  smoke  than  those  in  the  lower 
ones.  Two  flues  in  the  same  chimney 
should  not  oonununicate-  with  each  other 
short  of  the  top.  Some  chimneys,  ia 
large  establishments  in  London,  are  very 
remarkable  for  their  size. 

Chibikbts  WEEPERS  aie,  in  all  countries^ 
in  a  state  deserving  great  pity.  Their 
condition  in  London  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Sociefy  for  nqferseding  the 
necessity  of  dimbing-boys,  by  encouraging 
a  new  mUhod  of  sweeping  cfdmneysj  amL 
for  improving  me  condition  ofdvUdren  and 
others  employed  by  chimnafsweq>ers.  The 
subject  has,  likewise,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  pariiament,  and  due  investigation 
has  shown  that  there  are  few  chimneys 
which  cannot  be  swept  as  well  by  a  ma« 
chine  as  by  boys.  Most  of  the  particulani 
relative  to  the  evils  of  this  trade  (one  of 
which  is  the  incurably  cancerous  aiseasea 
to  which  the  boys  are  very  generally  sub* 
ject),  and  the  facility  with  which  a  sub- 
sdtute  may  be  provided  for  it,  may  be 
found  in  me  Chimneysweeper's  Fnend» 
or  Climbing-Boy's  Albmn,  by  James 
Montgomery.  In  France,  the  little  chim* 
neysweepers  are  generally  Savoyards. 

Chihu  ;  the  name  of  some  highly  sin- 
gular and  extremely  interesting  ruins  near 
tne  town  of  Mansiche,  in  Peru,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Mist  remains  of  an 
ancient  city.  Humboldt  visited  them  dor 
ing  his  travels  in  Peru,  and  went  into  the 
interior  of  the  famous  Gnaca  de  TWledo 
(buryinff-pl&ce,  or  tumiulusy  of  Toledo),  the 
tomb  of  a  Peruvian  prince,  in  which  Gar* 
ci  Gutierez  de  Toledo  discovered,  on 
digging  a  {^eiy,  in  1576,  massive  gold 
amounting  m  value  to  more  than  a  auarter 
of  a  million  steriing,  as  is  proved  oy  the 
books  of  accounts,  preserved  at  the  may- 
or's office  in  Tnudllo. 

China.  The  Chinese  empire,  includ- 
ing the  tributary  states,  and  those  under 
its  protection,  consists  of  about  5,350,000 
square  miles,  with  342,000,000  inhabitants. 
China  Proper,  ^the  centre  of  the  work!,'' 
contains  1,296,000  square  miles  (lat  18^ 
37'— 4P  3y  N.),  vrith  146,280,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  ^000,000  live  on  the  wa- 
ter. Among  the  inhabitants  are  31,000 
sailors,  62^000  foot-soldiers,  410,000 
horse,  7552  military  and  9611  civil  officers. 
—Subject  to  China  are  Mantcfaou  (726,800 
square  miles!  Mongolia  (1,935,910  square 
miles),  and  Touifan  (578,275  flqnare  miles). 
Under  her  protection  are  Tiiibet,  Boo- 
tan,  Corea,  Loo-Choo,  containing  together 
726^202  square  miles.  The  Portuguese 
navigators  who  followed  Vaaco  da  Gamtt 
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were  the  fast  from  whom  the  Europeaiui 
obtained  tolerably  correct  ideas  of  the 
aituatioii,  extent  and  character  of  this 
coimtiy.  Since  that  time,  our  knowledge 
of  China  has  been  derived  from  several 
ambassadors,  who  saw  the  court  and  the 
roads,  from  merchants  who  had  inhab- 
ited the  suburbs  of  one  seaport  (Canton)^ 
and  from  numerous  missionaries,  who  re- 
late what  they  have  seen,  but  ^nerally 
with  little  discrimination.  Much  mforma- 
tion  Is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Canton  Reg- 
ister, a  paper  which  is  published  twice  a 
moiUh  m  Canton.*  The  emperors  of  the 
Mantchou  dynasty,  erroneously  called 
TarUars^  have  extended  their  conquests 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  for- 
merly cafied  Indq>endmt  Tarianf,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are,  however,  not 
Tartars,  but  mosdy  Calmucks  and  Mon- 
gols. The  Russians  advanced,  at  the 
same  time,  into  Siberia.  Russia  and  Chi- 
na have  thus  come  into  contact,  on  a  line 
extending  from  lake  Palcati  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Amour.  This  extensive 
frontier  is  principally  formed  by  the  Al- 
taian, Sayanian  and  Daourian  mountains. 
In  Daouria,  however,  the  Russians  have 
extended  their  possessions  beyond  the 
last-namea  mountains  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amour.  Lake  Palcati,  the  Alak 
mountains,  and  the  Beloor  mountains, 
divide  the  Chinese  empire,  on  the  west, 
from  the  KircuiBes,  Usbecks,  and  other 
independent  Tartar  tribes.  While  the 
Chinese  dominions  extend  to  the  confines 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, on  the  west  and  south-west  the^ 
extend  over  the  immense  regions  of  Thi- 
bet, and  almost  reach  the  English  territo- 
ries in  Bengal  On  this  nde,  China  is 
divided  from  India  by  the  small  countries 
of  Sirinagur,  Nepaul,  and  others,  and  by 
the  Garrow  mountains.  Farther  to  the 
east,  the  Burman  empire  bounds  on  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yuu-nan.  In  the 
south,  the  empire  of  Anam  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Laos  and  Tonquin  touch  its  bor- 
ders. The  Eastern  ocean,  with  the  gulf 
of  Corea,  washes  the  coasts  of  China  for 
an  extent  of  3600  miles,  frtxn  the  Ton- 
quinese  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amour.  To  the  south  are  the  Chinese 
and  Yellow  seas,  and  the  gulf  of  Ton- 
auin.  The  channel  of  Formosa  separates 
the  island  of  that  name  from  the  conti- 
nent   The  Blue  and  Yellow  seas  flow, 

•  A  mnseum,  to  be  callnd  Ttie  BHtUh  Mmemn 
^Onma.  it  is  stated  in  the  Canton  Register,  is 
MNit  to  be  established  amon^  the  British  residents 
that  city.    Perhaps  this  institution,  also,  will 
vootribute  lo  enkiiipe  tmr  knowledgie  of  China. 


the  former  betweoi  China  end  the  islands 
of  Loo-Choo  and  Japan,  the  latter  be- 
tween China  and  Corea.  The  sea  of 
Japan  extends  from  Corea  to  the  river 
Amour:  at  the  extreme  point,  it  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  chaamd  qf  Tartary, — 
China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Eastern  ocean ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
immense  wall  of  Mongolia  and  Manchoo- 
ria,  which  has  been  bmlt  more  than  2000 
Teais,  and  is  1500  miles  in  length,  30  feet 
high,  and  15  feet  thick  on  the  top.  To  the 
west,  political  limits  are  prescribed  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Calmucks  or  Eleuthes 
of  Hoho-Nor  and  of  the  Sifans.  To  the 
south,  the  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  em- 
puxs  and  China  Proper  are  the  same. 
China  Proper  contains  1572  towns,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Pekin,  Canton,  and 
JNankin  (q.  v.) ;  1193  fortresses,  2796  tem- 
ples, 2606  convents,  32  imperial  palaces, 
&c.  It  is  divided  into  15  provinces. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  extend  through 
the  coimtry ;  the  one  in  the  south-east,  the 
other  m  the  north-west.  The  fonner  ex- 
tends between  the  provinces  Quang-s, 
Quang-tong,  and  Fo-Kien,  on  the  south, 
and  the  provinces  Hoo-Quang  and  Kian^- 
si  on  the  north.  Its  original  course  is 
from  west  to  east,  but,  aner  reaching  the 
limits  of  Fo-Kien,  it  turns  to  the  north- 
east The  principal  chain  ,is  difficult  of 
access,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Koeit-Cheou  and  Quang-si,  owin^  to  the 
savage  tribes  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 
Travellers  have  only  examined  the  littie 
mountain  Meiling,  which  rises  3000  feet 
above  lake  Po-yang.  The  heights  to  the 
north-west  are  rather  a  succession  of  ter- 
races than  regular  chains  of  mountains. 
The  province  of  Shan-si  is  full  of  moun- 
tains, which  appear  to  belong  to  a  chain 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amour,  traversing  the  whole  of  Mongolia. 
They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
perpendicular  rocks.  The  provinco  of 
Shan-Tong  consists,  principally,  of  a 
mountainous  peninsula.  These  moun- 
tains contain  coal  mines,  and  fbnA  a 
noup  entirely  detached  from  the  other 
Chinese  chains.  The  largest  plains  are 
in  the  province  Kiang-Nan,  between  the 
two  great  rivera  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  or  Kian^-Ku.  The  fonner^  oi  «he 
Yellow  river,  nses  from  two  lakes  in  the 
country  of  the  Calmucks  of  Hoho-Nor; 
the  latter,  or  the  Blue  river,  rises  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the 
desert  of  CobL  Both  descend  rapidly 
from  the  table-lands  of  central  Asia,  and 
each  encounten  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  forces  it  to  describe  a  long  circuit. 
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-—the  Hoang-ho  to  the  north,  the  Yaog- 
tse-Kiang  to  the  south, — after  which  they 
again  approach,  and  terminate  their 
courses  widiin  a  distance  of  180  miles  of 
each  other.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
Fuen-ho,  the  Hoei-ho,  and  the  Hoay-ho, 
which  empty  into  the  Blue  river;  the 
Yalon-Kiang,  which  is  about  600  miles 
long,  the  Tchoo  or  Yang-KJanff,  the  La- 
Kiang,  and  the  Yuen-Kian^,  which  flow 
mto  the  Yellow  river.  The  Yuen  and 
Yon  flow  into  the  Blue  river  through  two 
lakes.  The  Hoan-Kiang  in  the  south, 
find  the  Pay-ho  in  the  north,  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  two  great  rivers.  The 
former  falls  into  the  ffulf  of  Canton,  and 
the  latter  into  the  gulf  of  Pekin.  These, 
and  innumerable  other  rivers,  united  by 
numerous  canals,  are  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  agriculture  and  inland  navi^- 
tion.  The  principal  canal  is  the  Imperial 
ranal,  1400  miles  long,  which  foims  a 
water  communication  l^tween  Pekin  and 
Canton,  with  an  interruption  of  only  one 
day's  journey.  China  also  abounds  in 
lakes,  paiticularly  the  province  of  Hou- 
quang  (which  signifies  the  cownJtry  of 
laktB\  The  Poyan^-hoo,  according  to 
Staunton  the  largest  lake  in  China,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  only  95  miles  in 
circumference. — In  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent,  the  climate  must  necessarily 
be  very  various.  In  the  south,  near  the 
tropic,  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  mod- 
erated by  the  influence  of  the  periodical 
winds.  The  northern  and  western  parts 
are  much  colder  than  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope situated  in  the  same  latitude,  owing  to 
the  elevation  of  the  land  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  is  filled  vrith  saltpetre,  and  to 
the  snow,  which,  during  the  ^atest  part 
of  the  year,  covers  the  central  mountains 
of  Asia. — ^Agriculmre,  in  China,  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  The  princi- 
pal production  is  rice.  In  the  north- 
western provinces,  which  are  too  cold 
and  too  dry  for  its  production,  its  place  Is 
supplied  by  wheat  and  other  grain. 
Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  and  a 
species  of  white  cabbajze  {vet9ai\  are 
likewise  produced.  Arable  land  is  culti- 
vated vnthout  interruption,  the  practice 
of  fiUlowing  being  unknovtm.  Even  the 
steepest  hills  are  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  artificially  watered.  The  manner  in 
which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are 
.  situated,  not  being  collected  into  villages, 
but  scattered  through  the  country,  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  flourishing  state  of 
agriculture.  There  are  no  fences,  nor 
gates,  nor  any  sort  of  precaution  against 
wild  beasts  or  thieves.    The  women  raise 


alkworms  and  spin  cotton;  they  also 
manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  and  are  the 
only  weavers  in  the  country.  The  honota 
conferred  on  agriculture  by  the  Chinese 
government  are  generally  known.  Every 
year,  on  the  15th  day  of  tlie  first  moon, 
the  emperor  repairs,  in  great  state,  to  a 
certain  field,  accompanied  by  the  princes 
and  the  principal  officers,  prostrates  him* 
self,  and  touches  the  ground  nine  times 
vrith  Ills  head,  in  honor  of  Tien,  the  CSod 
of  heaven ;  he  pronounces  a  prayer  pre- 
pared by  the  court  of  ceremonies,  invok- 
mg  the  blesong  of  the  Great  Being  on  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  people.  Then,  as 
the  high-priest  of  die  empire,  he  sacrifices 
a  bullock  to  heaven,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
good.  Whilst  the  victim  is  oflered  on  the 
altar,  a  plough,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen, 
highly  ornamented,  is  brou^t  to  the  em- 
peror, who  throws  aside  his  imperial 
robes,  lays  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
plough,  and  opens  several  furrows  over 
the  whole  field.  The  principal  manda- 
rins follow  his  example.  The  festival 
closes  vrith  the  distribution  of  money  and 
cloth  amongst  the  peasantry.  In  the 
same  manner  the  emperor  again  comea 
to  sow  the  seed.  In  tlie  provinces,  the 
viceroys  perform  the  same  ceremony  on 
the  same  day.  In  the  cultivation  of  trees 
the  Chinese  have  made  comparatively 
little  progress.  They  have  many  fiiiit- 
trees,  out  have  done  little  for  their  im- 
provement Grafting  is  not  common. 
Currants,  raspberries,  and,  according  to 
some,  olives,  do  not  grow  in  China.  But 
nature  has  conferred  on  this  country  other 
treasiuies,  such  as  the  tea-plant,  from 
which  the  Chinese  derive  immense  prof- 
its, the  camphor-tree,  the  aloe,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  bamboo,  indigo,  cotton,  rhubarb, 
the  vamish-tree,  soap-tree,  tallow-tree, 
lime,  wax-tree,  and  the  li-tchi.  The  Chi- 
nese have  all  the^  domestic  animals  of 
Europe  and  America,  amongst  which  the 
hog  is  the  most  numerous.  The  camel  is 
the  usual  beast  of  burden.  The  vrild  an- 
imals are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  musk-ox,  several  kinds  of  aped, 
the  deer,  the  vrild  boar,  the  fox,  &c. 
Poultry  abounds  in  China,  particularly 
ducks.  Several  sorts  of  birds  are  distin- 
guished for  the  richness  of  their  plumage, 
such  as  the  gold  and  alyer  pheasants,  and 
the  peacock  vrith  spurs.  Great  quantities 
of  fis^  are  found  in  the  waters.  The 
gold-fish  are  there,  as  vrith  us,  kept  as  an 
omament  Amongst  the  insects  of  China, 
the  silkworm,  which  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  appears  to  be  indige- 
nous, is  the  piincipiu.    Of  the  niinml 
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podnctkiBB.  our  infomuitiDii  is  teaj  im- 
pcrftct  SihrdT  miiies  are  almiidaiit,  but 
they  are  little  woxked.  The  cold  is,  for 
^  most  part,  obtained  from  the  SBnda  of 
the  men  in  the  provincea  of  Se-tchuen 
and  Yun-nan;  but  gold  and  silver  are 
nM  coined.  Tutemwue  is  a  metallic  sub- 
stance  peculiar  to  China,  which  is  used 
for  the  manufhcture  of  vesBels  and  uten-* 
sila^  and  which  some  suppose  to  be  pure 
zinc,  and  others  an  artificial  compoation* 
China  produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  cop- 
per; aJBO  arsenic,  much  quicbsihrer  (m 
Yun-nan),  but  Uttle  lead  and  tin.  Of  val- 
uable stone^  it  afibrds  the  lafus  lazuli,  the 
rock-ciystal,  the  loadstone,  and  various 
kinds  of  marUe.  Of  clays,  the  porcelain 
clay  is  the  onlv  kind  we  need  mention. 
Batt  is  a  profitable  monop<^  of  the  gov- 
ernment—The  features  and  the  shape  of 
the  skull  of  the  Chinese  prove  their  de- 
scent Scorn  the  Mongols ;  but  a  residence 
of  many  centuries  in  a  nulder  climate  has 
softened  their  characteristic  maiios.  A 
Chinese  woman  is  proud  of  her  beauty 
in  proportion  to  the  smaUness  of  her  eyes, 
the  protuberance  of  her  lips,  the  lankness 
and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  Bmall<« 
n^B  of  her  feet.  The  Isst  completes  the 
Chinese  idea  of  beauty,  and  is  obtained 

Sf  pressure  and  hindering  the  growth, 
y  the  men,  corpulence,  as  the  sign  of  an 
easy  liie,  is  regarded  with  respecL  Lean 
people  are  considered  void  of  talent  The 
bigber  ckisses  allow  the  nails  of  their  fin- 
Ms  to  grow,  some  on  one  hand,  some  on 
both,  and  dye  their  hair  and  beards  black. 
The  Chimse  possess  the  usual  Virtues 
and  vices  of  a  slavish,  industrious  and 
omunercial  people. — ^The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  but  me  mandarins 
and  tribunals  are  permitted  to  make  re- 
aoec^fiil  remonstrances  to  the  emperor. 
The  emperor  calls  himself  holy  son  of 
heaoen,  sole  guardian  qf  the  earthy  and  yo^ 
iker  of  hisj^opU,  He  is  oUiged  to  oocu*> 
py  hmoselr  constantly  with  the  affiun  of 
state.  He  has  three  wives,  of  whom  on- 
hr  one  bears  the  title  and  rank  of  empress. 
He  rssidee,  ffenerally,  in  Pekin ;  in  sum- 
mer, at  TchehoL  Ofiferings  are  made 
to  his  image  and  to  his  throne;  his  per^ 
son  is  wonhipped;  his  subjects  prosdntd 
themselves  in  his  {Hresence.  The  empe- 
lor  never  appears  in  public  without  2000 
fietors^  beanng  chakis,  axes,  and  other 
instruments  characteristic  of  Eastern  des* 
podsm.  The  revenue  is  esdmated  at 
9150,000,000,  and  consists,  chiefly,  in  tiie 
productions  of  the  soil  It  is  raised  by  a 
ttUBcUtax,  by  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
poftSi  ttid  on  articles  of  mtemal  com- 
voii.  III.       •       13 


meree,  and  by  a  pbfl-taz  <tei  eveir  penobs 
between  ibe  ages  of  20  and  60.  That 
Chinese  army  is  very  numerous,  cansisU 
ing  of  about  900,000  men,  but  does  not 
af^pear  capable  of  resisting  the  irregular 
Aflutic  troops,  much  less  European  sol-, 
diera— The  Chinese  nobility  is  of  tw«» 
kinds,  the  dLznity  of  the  one  being  per*> 
sonal,  that  of  the  other  c^ciaL  Or  the 
former  there  are  five  degrees,  the  three 
first  of  which  are  conlen«d  only  on  rda- 
tions  of  the  emperor,  and  are  generally 
translated  by  tlie  term  princt.  These 
princes  are  bound  to  live  within  the  pre« 
dncts  <^  the  imperial  palace.  The  per- 
sonal nobility  has  precedence  over  the 
mandarins,  or  official  nobihtv.  The  rank 
of  the  mandarins  is  indicated  by  the  color 
of  the  buttons  on  their  caps.  There  are 
likewise  titular  mandarins.  There  are, 
in  all,  fixxm  13,000  to  14,000  civil  manda^ 
rins,  called  gtwemsr<,  and  18,000  military 
mandarins.  The  fi)rmer  are  divided  intft 
nine,  the  latter  into  l^'v^  cbsses.  The 
hi^est  body  of  ofilcers  in  the  onpire  is 
the  council  of  the  ministerial  mandarins. 
These  transact  buamess  with  the  emperor. 
Subordinate  central  authorities  are,  1. 
lArfu  (guard  of  civil  officers),  whichpro- 
poses  pardons  to  the  emperor;  2.  Euhfvt 
(ministry  of  finance) ;  Z,  Li^  (court  of 
ceremonial) ;  4.  Pim^'pu  (council  of  war)  f 
5.  Hong'pu  (ministry  of  justice,  including 
Kong-ptLy  or  that  of  architecture).  In  ev- 
ei^  province,  a  mandarin  is  pernor, 
with  a  council  to  watch  over  his  actions 
and  execute  his  commands.  There  are 
courts  of  justice  in  the  difilerent  towns. 
The  ceremonial  dress  of  the  mandarins  i» 
of  embroidered  satin,  with  a  covering  of 
blue  crape.  Badges,  hidicating  the  civil 
or  military  rank  of  die  wearer,  are  ^m- 
luoidered  in  firont  and  on  the  back.  The 
light  to  wear  a  peacock's  feather  on  the 
hSck  of  the  cap  is  equivalent  to  a  Euro- 
pean order,  and  is  conferred  as  a  particu* 
lar  mark  of  favor.  The  pretended  wis- 
dcxn  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  be  charac- 
terized in  a  few  words  ^—^ev  are  good 
police  regulations,  accompanied  with  good 
lessons  on  monUity.  Tney  give  to  the 
emperor,  as  well  as  to  the  mandarins,  un- 
limited power  over  the  nation,  whicb 
considers  blind  obedience  to  superiors  its 
first  duty.  lnnumend>le  ceremonies  per- 
petually remind  it  of  the  distinctions  of 
rank.  (See  the  C%mwe  Ceremamal,  in 
verK,  Macao,  1834.)  In  intellectual  im« 
pcovement,  this  nation  has  long  been  sta- 
tionary. This  is  partly  owing  to  the  love 
of  antiqui^  common  throughout  Asia, 
portly  to  the  want  of  inteUectual  comma* 
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nicadon^witli other aaiioDa  TfaisiBprin- 
e^polly  prevented  by  the  difficuhv  of  their 
written  language,  -which  is  not,  like  oufb, 
fbimed  of  letten  and  syllables,  but  of  char- 
acters. {&w  Chinese  liiTi^uage  and  lAtera- 
tuarej  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article.)  Me- 
dbanical  skill  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  among  them ;  their  industry  in 
the  manufacture  of  stit^  porcelain,  lack* 
ered  ware,  &c.  is  astonishing,  and  can 
only  be  compared  with  their  own  labors 
in  digsinff  canals,  in  the  formation  of  gar- 
dens, leveling  mountiuns,  and  other  simi- 
lar woika  Many  of  our  most  useful  in- 
ventions are  to  be  found  among  them. 
Tliey  printed  books,  before  the  ait  was 
invented  in  Europe,  with  chamcters  carved 
on  wooden  tablets,  which  is  their  present 
practice.  They  also  used  the  magnet  be- 
fore its  use  was  known  to  us;  but  they 
have  renuuned  &r  behind  us  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  ship-building.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
translation  of  a  Chinese  treatise  on  navi- 
gation, by  one  of  their  naval  officers,  was 
published,  which  showed  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  this  art  The  monuments  of 
China  have,  jperhaps,  been,  on  the  whole, 
too  much  praised.  Yet  we  must  acknowl- 
edge our  wonder  at  their  great  roads,  their 
immense  singlciarched  bridges,  their  py- 
ramidal towers,  but,  above  all,  at  their 
neat  wall,  called,  in  Chinese,  Van-U- 
Tching  (the  wall  of  10,000  Li),  which 
traverses  high  mountains,  deep  valleys, 
and,  by  means  of  arches,  wide  rivers,  ex- 
tending from  the  province  of  Sh«i-8i  to 
Wanirfaay  or  the  Yellow  sea,  a  distance 
of  1500  iniles.  In  some  places,  to  protect 
exposed  passages,  it  is  double  and  treble. 
The  foundation  and  comers  are  of  granite, 
but  the  prindpal  part  is  of  blue  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  pure  white  mortar.  At  dis- 
tances of  about  200  paces  are  distributed 
square  towers,  or  strong  bulwarks. — The 
national  character  is  the  result  of  liieir  at- 
tachment to  established  customs.  The 
manner  of  living  is  prescribed  to  each  rank 
by  invariable  rules.  The  Chinese  abstain 
almost  entirely  from  spirituous  liquors :  the 
use  of  tea  is  general  Their  principal  arti- 
cle of  food  is  rice.  Polygamy  is  permitted 
to  the  nobles  and  mandanns.  The  empe- 
ror maintains  a  numerous  harem.  Women 
are  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery.  The  peasant 
yokes  his  wife  and  ass  together  to  the 
plough.  The  Chinese  pay  a  kind  of  re- 
Ugious  worship  to  their  ancestors,  and 
pmorm  certain  ceremonies  around  their 
tombs.  Respect  toward  parents  is  a  duty 
inculcated  by  their  reliffion  and  laws. 
The  primitive  religion  or  China  appean 


to  have  been  a  branch  of  SHtomanism,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the 
stars  and  other  remarkable  objects  of  na- 
ture. This  ancient  religion  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  doctrines  of  more  modem 
sects.  MnoDg  these,  the  principal  are  the 
sect  of  Cong-fu-tse  (Confiicius)  and  of  Lao- 
Kiun  or  Tao-tse.  The  bulk  of  the  nation 
has  embraced  the  religion  of  Fo  (see  Cor^ 
JueiuSy  and  lb),  which  was  brought  from 
India.  The  religion  of  the  emperors  of 
the  Taitar-Mantchoo  dynasty  is  that  of 
Ihe  Dalai-Lama.  (See  Lama.)  For  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  China,  see 
Mianone,  The  discovery  of  a  coDSfmcy 
against  the  emperor,  in  1823,  gave  rise  to 
a  general  persecution  of  the  Christiana, 
which,  however,  terminated  in  1624.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  French 
mission  in  China,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  that  countir  in  September,  1^, 
amounted  to  46,287;  there 'were  27 
schools  for  Christian  boys,  and  45  for 
(/hiistian  giris.  In  the  year  1^29,  two 
Chinese  Christians  were  brought  to  Paris ; 
tliey  spoke  Latin,  as  most  Christians  of 
tliat  country  do.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  China  does  not  correspond  with  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  empire.  In 
1806,  the  exports  amounted  to  45,000,000 
pounds  of  tea,  13,000,000  of  which  were 
sold  to  the  Americans,  and  31,000,000  to 
the  British ;  16,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
21,000piecesof  nankeen,3,000,000  pounds 
of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  borax,  alum, 
quicksilver,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  cin- 
namon, rhubarb,  muMc,  and  other  drugs. 
These  were  exported  in  116  ships,  of 
which  80  were  English,  33  American  and 
3  Danish.  These  brought  to  China  rice 
(36,000,000  pounds),  cotton,  and  various 
kinds  of  cloths,  glaiBS,  fox,  otter  and  beaver 
skins,  sandal  wood,  areca  nuts,  &c.  The 
trade  with  Europe  and  North  America  is 
confined  to  12  pnvileged  merchants,  caDed 
Hong  merdumU  or  nannisiSy  whose  profits 
are  immense.  (See  if<mg.)--The  ancient 
histonr  of  China  is  enveloped  in  daricness 
and  fable.  According  to  tradition,  China 
was  governed,  for  many  millions  ck  years^ 
by  the  fods,  Tien-Hoan-Chi,  and  the  fab- 
ulous families  of  kings,  Ti-Hoan-Chi, 
Kiehu-Tohu-Ki.  Amonffst  the  latter  was 
Fo-hi,  the  laweiver  of  the  Chinese,  and 
U-ti,  under  whose  family  commences, 
with  the  reisn  of  the  celebrated  Yau,  the 
work  called  the  Slm-kmg,  from  which 
the  Chinese  derive  their  early  historr. 
But  the  historical  character  of  this  booK 
caimot  bear  criticism.  The  royal  ftmilies 
of  this  obscure  period  are  the  Kia  (till 
1767  B.  C),  Shang  (till  1122),  Chew  (tiV 
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958).  l/Vu-wang  is  iikvitfiably  conaldered 
the  founder  of  this  last  dynasty,  but  die 
accounts  of  its  establishment  differ.  Ac- 
GOiding  to  one  account,  the  natives  of  the 
intevior  dethroned  Cfaew-siA,  the  last  of 
the  preceding  dynasty.  According  to  oth* 
ere,  Wu-wang  came,  with  an  anny  of 
£)reigner8,  from  the  west,  and  introduced 
civilization  amongst  the  natives.  After 
the  establishment  of  this  fiunily,  there  is  a 
long  chasm  in  the  historicaL  records.  This 
the  Chinese  writers  M  with  ftblesb  Under 
this  dynasty  is  the  Chew-kew,  or  period 
of  fighting  kings,  who  ruled  over  many 
little  neighboring  states,  and  were  contin- 
ually 8t  war  with  each  other  (from  770  till 
390  R  €.).  At  length,  a  Chinese  hero, 
Chi-hoanff-ti,  of  the  princely  house  of 
Ting,  made  his  appearance,  in  the  age  of 
'  Haimibal,  and  with  him  commenced  the 
house  of  Tsin  (firom  256  tiU  207  R  C). 
He  extirpated  all  the  petty  princes  of  the 
branch  of  Chew,  and  united  the  whole  of 
China  (247).  He  built  the  great  wall  as  a 
protection  against  the  Tartars.  The  em- 
pire was  again  dismembered,  after  his 
death,  under  his  son  Ul-efai,  but  was  re- 
united, ten  years  later,  by  Lieu-pang.  He 
adopted  the  new  name  of  Ilangj  and 
founded  the  dvnasty  of  Hang,  which 
reigned  till  A.  D.  220,  and  was  divided 
into  the  western  and  eastern  Hang  (Si- 
hang,  fitim  B.  C.  217  to  A.  D.  2^  and 
Tong-han«^,  from  A.  D.  24  till  220).  The 
princes  of  this  dynasty  extendi  their 
conquests  considerably  to  the  west,  and 
took  pert  in  the  aftaus  of  Central  Asia. 
The  religion  of  Tao-tse  prevailed  during 
their  ascendency ;  and  in  the  same  period 
Judaism  was  introduced  into  China.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  princes  degener- 
ated, and,  under  Hien-ti,  China  was  di- 
vided into  three  kingdoms  (220),  wliich 
were  agun  united  by  Wu-ti  (2o0).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Tsin 
(26&-420).  The  sovereigns  of  tiiis  ftun- 
Uy  were  bad  rulers.  The  last,  Kong-ti, 
was  dethroned  by  Wu-ti,  founder  of  the 
Song  dvnasty  (420—479).  A  short  time 
before  this,  a  separate  kingdom  was  form* 
ed  in  the  southern  provinces  (386),  called 
U-taiy  or  the  ^yq  fiunilies.  The  Sonoa 
were  likewise  sovereigns  of  Uttie  worm. 
Whilst  the  whole  aspect  of  Europe  was 
changed  by  the  general  emigration  of 
nations,  two  empires  were  formed  in  Chi- 
na,  with  the  eiumction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin— one  in  the  north  (386),  and  die 
other  in  the  south  (420);  the  latter  6f 
which  was  likewise  called  U-taiy  or  the 
empire  of  the  five  families^  In  the  latter 
leigtted  successLvely  the  ftnuly  Song  (till 


.479),  Tsin  (till  SOSSi  Lang  (till  537),  Tchjii 
(till  5891  Soui  (till  619).    The  northern 
empire  (386  till  587)  was  founded  by  tiie 
Gofi  Tartars,  who  conquered  the  nortiietn 
pert  of  China,  and  was  governed  b^  fbiil: 
drastics, — ^two  native  and  two  foreign, — 
VIZ.  the  Goei,  of  the  race  of  To-pa,  and 
the  Hew-Chew,  of  the  race  of  Sien-jn. 
a.  The  dynasty  of  Goei  reiffned  ^m 
386  till  556  in  three  branches  ( Yuen-Goei 
till  534,  Tong-Goei  till  550,  and  Si-Goei 
or  the  western  Goei,  till  550) ;   6.  the 
dynas^  of  Pe-Tsi  (the  nordiem  T^),  from 
550  till  577 ;  c.  Uie  dynasty  of  Hew-Chew 
(the  last  Chew),  iiiom  557  till  581 ;  d.  the 
dynasty  of  Hew-Lang  (the  las(  Lang), 
mm  554  till  587.    Yang-Kien  dethroned 
Hew-Chew  (581),  conquered  the  empire 
of  Hew-Lane  (^7),  of  the  Tsin  (589),  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Soui.    The  second 
emperor  of  this  dynas^,  Yang-ti,  was 
dethroned  by  Li-ien  (617^  who  founded 
the  fiunily  of  Tang,  which  maintained  it- 
self 300  yeaiB,  and  resided  at  Sia-gan-fti^ 
in  Shen-ei.    During  the  reipi  of  the  first 
emperors  of  this  Ime,  particularly  under 
Li-ien's  learned  son  Tai-tsong  I  (626), 
China  grew  very  powerftiL    But  his  sue* 
oessors  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure, 
and  were  entirely  governed  by  their  eu- 
nuchs.    Internal   distractions  were  the 
consequences.    The  last  eimieror,  Tchao- 
siuen-ti,  was  dethroned  by  Shu-wen,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Hehu-Lang  (907). 
This,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  dynasties 
of  Hehu-Tang  (923),  Hehu-Tsiu  (936), 
Hehu-Han(946),  Hehu-Tchew  (9571  was 
of  short  duration.    These  are  called  Hehu^ 
U-tai,  or  the  five  last  families.    After  this, 
China  was  torn  by  internal  commotions, 
and  almost  every  province  had  a  separate 
ruler,  when,  in  990,  the  people  elected  the 
able  Shao-Quang-Yu  emperor.    He  was 
the  founder  of  the  dvnasty  Sing,  or  Song, 
which  reigned  till  1279.    His  immediate 
BuccesBora  resembled  him,  yet  the  country 
suftered  considerably  by  the  devastations 
of  die  Tartars.    Under  Yin.tsongtl012), 
the  Chinese  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Tartar  Leao-tsang.   Whey-tBong  over- 
threw, the  empire  of  Leao-tsang  (1101); 
but  the  Tartars  possessed  themselves  of 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  China  (Pe-cheli), 
1125.    Kao-tsong  U  was  their  tributary^ 
and  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces 
onl^.    Under  the  emperor  Ninff-tsong,  the 
Chmeae  formed  an  alliance  wim  Genghis- 
Khan,  and  the  Niu-K^heng  submittM  to 
this   great   conqueror   (1180).    But   the 
Mongols  themselves  turned   their  arms 
against  China,  and  Kublai-Khan  subjected 
them,  after  the  deatii  of  the  last  emperor, 
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Ti-i^g(I960>  Under  the  Tang  (fyDuty, 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  China; 
wvenJ  of  the  emperors  themselves  were 
leamed  men.  The  Chinese  authors  call 
the  Mongohan  dynasty  of  emperors  Yuan 
ifiom  1^  till  1968),  and  Kublai-Khan  is 
by  them  called  Ski-Uu,  This  was  the 
fum.  time  that  the  whole  of  China  was 
aulgecied  by  foreign  princes.  But  the 
conqueronB  covformoA  tnemselves  entirely 
to  the  Chinese  customs,  and  left  the  laws^ 
manners  and  religion  of  the  countnr  un« 
changed.  Most  of  the  emperors  of  this 
line  were  i^le  minoes.  But  after  the 
death  of  Timur-Khan,  or  Tong-Tsang 
(Tamerlane),  1907,  and  still  more  after 
that  of  Yeson-Timur-Khan,  or  Tai-ting 
(1318),  divinons  in  the  imperial  ftmihr 
frequently  occaaioDed  internal  wars,  which 
weakened  the  strength  of  the  Mongols. 
The  Chinese  Chu  took  up  arms  against 
the  voluptuous  Toka-mur-Khan,  or  Shun- 
ti|  and  the  Monffolian  grandees  became 
divided  among  memselves.  Toka-mur- 
Khan  fled  into  Mongolia  (1368),  where  he 
died  (1379).  His  son  Bisurdar  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  ancient  Mongolian  capital 
Karakorum,  and  was  the  founder  or  the 
empire  of  the  Kalkas,  or  northern  Yuen. 
This  state  did  not  remain  long  united ;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Tokoz-Tmiur  (1460), 
each  horde,  under  its  own  khan,  became  in- 
dependent ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  constantly  kept 
in  subjection  to  China  after  this  period. 
Chu,  afterwards  called  Tcd-Uoo  IP\  a  pri- 
vate individual,  but  worthy  of  the  throne, 
delivered  his  country  from  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Ming 
(1368  till  1644),  which  gave  the  empire  16 
sovereigns,  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
merit  On  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the 
remains  of  the  Niudahee  Tartars,  now  call- 
ed MarUchooa,  still  existed.  The  emperor 
Shin-tsong  II  gave  them  lands  in  the 
province  of  Leao-tong ;  and,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made,  soon  after,  to  expel 
them,  <lhey  resisted  successftilly,  under 
their  prince  Taitsu,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Leao-tong ;  upon  which  their 
chief  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He 
continued  the  war  during  the  roigns  of 
the  Chinese  emperors  Quan-tsong  and 
Hi-tsong,  until  lus  death.  His  son  Ta- 
tBonir  succeeded  him,  and  Hoai-tsong,  a 
food  but  weak  prince,  was  tne  successor 
of  Hi-tsong  on  the  throne  of  China.  On 
the  death  of  Ta-tscmg,  the  Tartars  did  not 
appoint  any  one  to  succeed  him,  and  dis- 
continued the  war.  But  in  China,  Li- 
tching  excited  an  insurrection,  durinff 
which  Hong-Puan  put  an  end  to  his  Hfe 


(16441  Li-tcfaiDg's  opponents  cafled  m 
the  Mantchoos  to  their  assistance.  They 
got  possession  of  Pekm,  and  of  the  whofe 
empire,  over  which  th^  stiD  reign.  Un- 
der Shun-«hi,  a  child  of  six  vears  old)  the 
conquest  of  China  was  completed  (1646— 
47)^  and  the  present  dynasty  of  Tatira,  or 
Tsim,  or  Tamg,  was  founded.  He  mas 
succeeded,  in  1663,  by  his  son  Kang-hi, 
who  subdued  the  khan  of  the  Mongols^ 
took  Foimoea,  and  made  several  <^er 
additions  to  his  empire.  During  the  reign 
of  this  prince,  the  Christian  rengion  was 
tolerateo,  but  his  son  Yong-ehing  prohib- 
ited it  in  1734.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
Kien-Lung,  continued  the  persecation 
against  the  Christians  (1746—73).  He 
conquered  Cashgar,  Yarkand,  the  greats 
est  part,  of  Songaria,  the  north-easieni 
part  of  Thibet  and  Lassa,  the  empires 
of  Miao-tse  and  Siao-Kin-tshuen,  and 
extended  his  territories  to  Hindostan  and 
Bucharia.  He  peopled  the  Calmuck  coun- 
try, which  the  expulsion  of  the  Songari- 
ans  had  rendered  almost  a  deecot,  with 
the  fogitive  Tor^ts  and  9<Nigarians  fiom 
Russia.  In  17(38,  he  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  Biimese  of  Ava ;  nevertheless,  the 
Chinese  took  poseesnon  of  a  town  in  Ava 
in  1770,  and  returned  to  their  countiy 
with  the  loes  of  half  of  their  army.  They 
were  more  successful  against  the  Bfiaotse 
(mountaineers).  Towards  the  end  of  hit 
reign,  his  minister,  ftivorite  and  son-in- 
law,  Ho-Tchington,  abused  his  influence 
over  him.  Kien-Lung  was  succeeded,  in 
1799,  by  his  15th  son,  Kia-Kin^.  His 
reign  was  fiequently  disturtted  by  intemal 
commotions ;  for  in  China  there  exist  se- 
cret combinations  of  malcontents  of  dl 
classes.  In  their  nightly  meetinffs,  they 
curse  the  emperor,  celebrate  Priiqnan 
myateries,  and  prepare  eveiything  for  the 
arrival  of  a  new  Fo,  who  is  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  The  Catholics,  whom  he  fo- 
vored,  have  lost  most  of  their  privileges 
by  their  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  at  P^in, 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  strictly  prohibited.  Kia-Kinff  was 
succeeded,  in  1820,  by  his  second  son, 
Tara-Kwani^  whom  the  Russians  call 
Dctoguaru  The  embassy  of  kMd  Macart^ 
ney  (q.  v.)  was  not  more  successful  in 
attempting  to  change  the  policy  main- 
tained by  the  court  of  China  for  more 
than  1000  years,  than  the  Russian  em- 
bassy of  count  Golowkin,  or  the  more 
recent  one  of  knrd  Amherst,  the  British 
ambassador,  in  1816.  The  envoys  were 
unable  to  form  poHtieal  or  oomroereia) 
treaties  with  this  ^  celestial  empire  of  the 
world,"  which  treats  all  moiiarehs  as  ili 
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8tauiH)0Q%  MticOanit&m 
IMuxM  rAiHng  to  Ckma,  &e.  (London, 
1822.)  A  hietofy  of  China,  tranfllated 
fiom  the  Chinese  of  Choo-Foo-Tsze,  by 
P.  P.  ThooMB,  many  yean  resident  at  Blar 
cao,  in  China,  was  ktely  announced  for 
pufolioati<Mi.  It  is  etafed  to  conunenoe 
with  the  reign  of  Fuh-he,  according  to 
Chineee  cfaronolorjr,  B.  C.  3000,  and  to 
reach  the  reign  of  Min-te,  A.  D.  300,  iiv- 
ehiding  a  period  of  3300  jreaia. 

OtnUse  Lan^uagej  Writing  and  LUarW' 
lure.  The  Chinese  language  belongs  to 
tiiat  class  of  idioms  which  are  called 
monM^UAie.  (See  Languages.)  Every 
word  of  it  consists  onlv  of  one  syllable. 
They  may,  however,  be  combined  to- 
gether as  in  the  English  words  uwfeame, 
weUarti  but  every  pliable  is  significant^ 
and  therefore  is  of  itself  a  i0on£^  If  the 
Chineee  language  were  written,  like  our 
own,  with  an  alphabet,  it  would  be  fi>und 
to  possess  comparatively  but  few  sounds. 
It  wants  the  cousonaBts  6,  d^  r,  v,  and  z. 
Every  syllable  ends  with  a  vowel  sound. 
The  Chinese  cannot  articulate  two  conso- 
nants successive^,  without  interpodng  a 
jAcoo,  or  English  «  short.  Thus  they 
|noiK>unce  the  Latin  word  Cknatus  in 
this  manner,  jKu[-t»<-u<-oo-n(ft.  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  of  which  the  Chinese 
Jbnffoage  is  composed  is  very  small.  Ac- 
cording to  Remusat,  it  does  not  exceed 
238 ;  but  Alcmtucci  thinks  there  are  460. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  aceuratebT^  known. 
But  this  number  is  quadrupled  by  fbur 
difierent  tones  or  accents  (some  say  five), 
of  which  an  idea  cannot  be  given  by 
words.  By  means  of  these  accents,  the 
Chineee  speak  in  a  kind  of  cmaHena^  or 
Becitative,  which  is  not,  however,  much 
observed  whra  th^  fs^eek  ftst,  in  th^ 
ofdinanr  conversation.  It  requires  a  nice 
ear  to  distinguish  those  varieties  of  ton& 
This  language,  ccmaisting  of  monosylkip 
bles,  is  destitute  of  grammatical  forma. 
The  nouns  and  verbs  cannot  be  inflected, 
and  therefore  the  differences  of  tenses, 
moods,  cases,  and  the  like,  are  either  left 
to  be  understood  by  means  of  the  context, 
or  cxproasod  by  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
words  axe  placed  in  rdation  to  each  other, 
as  in  French,  sage^fenune  and^/emme-so^. 
With  all  these  deficiencies,  if  they  can  so 
be  called,  the  Chinese  understand  each 
other  perfectly  well,  and  are  never  at  a 
k)8b  to  express  their  ideas.  Their  extm- 
nve  and  varied  literature  is  a  proof  of  it ; 
but  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  thek 
writing,  whidi,  it  is  said,  expresses  more 
than  their  six>ken  language.  But  we  do 
not  concur  with  those  who  hold  this  opin- 
13* 


jon.  We  dunk  tibat  Ae  flfsokm  language 
isfiiUy  adequata  to  the  expression  of  eveiy 
idea,  and  that  the  written  eharacters  add 
notlung  to  its  force.  The  enthusiaam  with 
which  some  writers  ipeak  of  the  wondeiv 
fid  eSBdtm  of  the  Chmese  writings  upoa 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  them,  has 
often  reminded  us  of  the  ocular  harpai*' 
thord  of  fiither  CasieL  The  Chinese 
characters,  like  all  otheia,  represent  the 
flounds,  that  is  to  say,  the  srllalMC  sounds 
or  words  of  the  moken  language;  and 
through  those  sounds  the  ideas  are  com* 
muniosted  to  the  mind. — ^The  writing  of 
the  Chinese,  indeed,  if  we  consider  oraify 
the  number  of  their  characteri,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  then*  woids,  wouki 
seem  to  possess  a  veiy  great,  superiority* 
There  are  not  less  tiian  80,000  Chinese 
characters ;  but  of  these  on^  10,000  are 
in  common  use,  and  the  knowledge  of 
than  is  sufficient  to  enable  <nie  to  undei>' 
Btsnd  ahnost  every  Chinese  book.  It  was 
once  thought  tiiat  it  required  a  man% 
whole  fifo  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Chi«- 
nese ;  but  M.  Remusat,  the  celebrated  pro*> 
feasor  of  that  language  in  the  royal  college 
at  Paris,  has  demonstiated  by  ftM^  that 
the  Chinese  may  be  leamed  in  as  short  a, 
time  as  any  other  idiom.  The  great  numi- 
ber  of  these  characters  proceeils,  in  the 
first  place,  fiom  the  considerable  quantity, 
of  homof^onous  words  which  exist  in  the 
Chinese.  These  are  renresented  by  di^ 
forent  characters,  as  wim  us  by  different 
modes  of  spelling,  of  which  tiie  French 
words  eent^  cms,  samg^  sans,  sens,  sent, 
each  having  a  different  meaning,  but  aH 
pronounced  afike,  are  a  striking  example. 
Neither  are  homophonous  woida  wanting 
in  English,  as  how  and  ^ottfA^  greai  and 
grate,  and  many  others.  The  Chinese 
charactors,  also,  hy  being  combined  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  mto  one,  express  two 
or  more  words  at  the  same  time,  and  this^ 
in  a  great  deme,  accounts  for  there  being 
80  many  of  mem.  The  Chinese  charao- 
ters  are  all  reduciUe  to  214,  which  are 
called  keus  or  radicals  (in  Chinese,  jmw), 
each  of  tnem  representing  one  woid,  and 
each  word  an  idea.  By  the  analogy  of 
tiiose  ideas  the  complex  charactera  are 
formed— an  ingenious  contrivance,  wiiich 
facilitates  veiy  much  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  fiii  them.  Thus  all  the 
words  which  express  some  manual  labor 
or  occupation  are  combined  ^  the  chsp- 
acter  which  represents  the  word  hand, 
with  some  other,  expressive  of  the  partio- 
ukr  occupation  intended  to  be  designated^ 
or  of  the  material  enmloyed.  This  has 
induced  many  of  the  leaniedi  and  enn 
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the  dnhem  fiterad  thdimielyes,  to  main^ 
tatn  tljot  the  Chineee  writing  is  ufeo- 
grapkU:^  and  represents  ideas  in  a  manner 
unconnected  with  thesjK^en  language; 
but  this  euppoflition  is  aisproved  by  the 
Act  that  no  two  Chinese  can  read  aloud 
irom  the  same  book  without  using  the 
flame  words,  which  are  precisely  those 
which  the  characters  represent  If  it 
were  otherwise,  every  person  in  reading 
would  use  difierent  wonds,  and  the  wriUen 
ianguagtj  as  it  is  caUed^  would  be  troM' 
UiM,  not  read.  It  must  be  added,  also, 
tiiat  the  Chinese  poetiy  is  in  rhymey  and 
therefore  addressed  to  the  ear,  and  not  to 
the  eye«  This  shows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  die  Chinese 
language  to  read  the  Chinese  writing,  un- 
less their  own  idiom  should  be  construct- 
ed exactly  on  the  same  model  with  the 
Chinese,  have  the  same  number  of  words, 
with  the  same  meaning  affixed  to  each, 
and  the  same  fframmatical  foims.  It  has 
been  repeated^  asserted  that  the  Coreans, 
and  other  nations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
China,  can  all  read  the  Chinese  writing, 
and  understand  it,  without  knowing  a 
word  of  the  i^ken  lan^age;  but  this 
appears  imposnble.  It  is  more  reason- 
aole  to  suppose,  either  that  they  have 
adapted  the  Chinese  chamcters  to  their 
own  idioms,  or  that  the  Chinese  is  among 
them,  as  Latin  is  with  us,  a  learned  lan- 
guage, which  is  generally  acquired  as  a 
part  of  a  liberal  system  of  education.  The 
Chinese  chancters  are  written  irom  top  to 
bottom  and  fiom  right  to  left.  The  lines 
ore  not  horizontal,  knit  perpendicular,  and 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  Chinese  Ih- 
erature  is  rich  in  worics  of  every  descrip- 
tion, both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Tliey 
«re  fond  of  worits  of  moral  philosophy, 
but  they  have  a  great  many  books  of 
histoiy,  geography,  voyages,  dramas,  ro- 
mances, tales  and  fictions  of  all  kinds. 
Several  of  the  latter  works  have  been 
lately  translated  in  England  and  France. 
The  books  called  the  Kings,  ascribed  to 
their  great  sage  Confucius,  are  now  in  a 
course  of  translation.  The  worics  of  his 
Miccessor,  Meng-Tseu,  have  been  ktely 
published  at  Paris  in  the  original,  vrith  an 
elegant  Latin  translation,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien.  Other 
trsndations  from  the  Chinese  are  m  prog- 
ress, both  at  London  and  Paris,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Asiatic  societies  of  those 
capitals.  The  khig  of  France  hasestab- 
bmed  a  professorship  of  Chinese  in  the 
roval  college  at  Paris.  This  chair  is  now 
filled  by  the  learned  Remusat,  who  has 
•beady  fomed  several  distinguished  pu- 


fMb.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  hmgoage 
appears  to  be  now  puraued  wrkh  great  ar- 
dor in  Europe,  ana  with  remariuu>le  suo- 
cesB.  The  reverend  Mr.  Morrison  has 
published  a  Chinese  mmraar,  and  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  same  famguage,  in  4  vols^ 
4to. ;  the  former  printed  at  Serampore,  the 
latter  at  Macao,  and  both  difficult  to  be 
procured.  M.  Remusat  has  published  at 
Paris  an  excellent  grammar  of  that  lan- 
^age.  The  manuscript  dictionarr  of 
either  Basil  de  Qlemona  was  translated 
into  French,  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
M.  de  Guignes,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  year  181d; 
in  one  thick  folio  volume,  to  which  a  val- 
uable supplement  has  been  since  added 
by  M.  KJaproth.  Auxiliary  means  are 
not  now  wanting  for  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  learning  this  curious  idiom. 
Crizia  Ware.  (See  Poralmn,) 
Chinchilla.  (See  Lanifftrcu) 
Chiztesb  Sttlk.  (See  ,Srchiteeturt,)^ 
Chio  ;  called  by  the  ancients  Cmci 
{QeeScio.) 

Chippewat;  a  town  in  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  Chippeway  or  Welland,  2  miles 
N.  W.  Niagara  falls,  10  S.  Queenstown. 
This  place  is  famous  for  a  victory  gained 
near  it  by  the  American  troops  over  the 
British,  July  5, 1814. 

Chippeway  ;  a  river  of  the  U.  States  in 
the  North-West  Territory,  which  runs  8. 
W.  into  the  Missisappi ;  Ion.  99^  W. ;  lat 
43*'  45^  N. ;  length,  about  300  miles. 

Chippewats;  Indians,  in  the  North- 
West  Territory,  on  the  Chippewav,  in 
Michigan  Territory,  and  in  Canada  on 
the  Utawas.  Number,  according  to  Pike, 
11,177 ;  2049  warriore.    (See  IndUma,) 

Chiquitos  ;  a  province  of  8.  America, 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  inhabited,  in  173^  by  7 
Indian  nations,  each  composed  of  about 
600  families.  The  countiy  is  mountain- 
ous and  marshy;  but  the  more  fertile 
soils  produce  a  variety  of  fruits  without 
eukure.  The  varilla  is  common,  and  a  kind 
of  cocoa  is  found,  whose  fruit  is  more  like 
a  mek>n  than  a  cocoa-nut  It  lies  to  the 
south  of  Moxes. 

CHiRAeRA  ( Oreek ;  from  x<<f>)  the  hand, 
and  jypa,  a  seizure) ;  that  species  of  arthri- 
tis, or  gout,  which  attacks  the  joints  of  the 
hand  (the  wrist  and  knuckles)  and  hinders 
their  motions.  It  gradually  deprives  the 
hands  of  their  flexibility,  and  bends  the 
iin^rB,  distorts  them,  and  impedes  their 
action,  by  the  accumulation  or  a  calcare- 
ous matter  around  the  sinews,  which  final- 
ly benumbs  and  stifiens  the  joints. 
Chirograph.  (See  Charier.) 
CntEoiiOeT ;  the  language  of  the  fin- 
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asn,  (NT  the  art  of  making  one'a  aeif  im* 
deratood  by  meanA  of  the  handa  and  fiiv 
gens.  It  is  an  iinportaiit  meanaof  com- 
municadoQ  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Chiromajtct  (from  the  Greek),  or  Pai.- 
msTRT ;  the  pretended  art  of  prognosti* 
cadng  by  the  linea  of  the  band.  Its  adhe- 
rents maintain,  that  human  mclinationa» 
feults  and  virtues  are  designated  in  an  in- 
fallible manner  by  the  lines  which  divine 
Providence  has  ori^nally  drawn  in  the 
hands  of  all  men.  Traces  of  chiromancy 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  who 
aiMerts,  for  instance,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a 
long  life  if  one  or  two  lines  run  across  the 
whole  hand.  The  chiromancers  quote 
some  paasages  of  the  Bible  to  prove  that 
their  ait  is  founded  on  the  divine  decrees, 
as  the  following : — *'  And  it  shall  be  for  a 
agn  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a 
memorial  between  thbie  eyes"  lExodu9 
xiiL  9) ;  and,  ^  He  sealeth  up  the  nand  of 
eveiy  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his 
work"  (Job  xxxviL  7).  In  the  middle 
ages,  chiromancy  was  cultivated ;  and,  in 
the  present  age,  the  French  chironumcer 
madame  Lenonnand  found,  as  she  states, 
some  eminent  adepts  in  Paris,  and  in  her 
travels  to  the  different  European  congress- 
es. The  books  in  which  chiromancy  is 
explained  and  taught  are  numerous ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  art,  it  has 
been  connected  wUn  astrolo^.  The  Gip- 
sies are  at  present  the  principal  professors 
of  chiromancy,  and  people  who  have  no 
feith  in  the  art  not  unfrequently  amuse 
themselves  with  their  predictions. 

Chiron;  son  of  Saturn  and  Philynu 
Saturn  assumed  the  shape  of  a  horse,  in 
this  amour,  to  deceive  his  wife  Rhea. 
The  shape  of  Cliiron,  therefore,  was  half 
that  of  a  man,  half  of  a  horse.  In  point 
of  fact,  Chiron  was  one  of  the  people 
called  Centaurs.  He  was  celeorated 
through  all  Greece  for  his  wisdom  and 
acquirements;  and  the  n'eatest  princes 
and  heroes  of  the  time — -Bacchus,  Jason, 
Hercules,  Achilles,  i^Esculapius,  Nestor, 
Theseus,  Palamedee^  Ulysses,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  &c. — were  intrusted  to  him  for 
education.  Besides  the  other  branches  in 
which  young  men  of  rank  were  instructed 
at  that  time,  they  learned  from  him  music 
and  medicine.  lie  was  particularly  skill- 
ed in  surgery.  When  Hercules  drove  the 
Centaurs  fiom  mount  Pelion,  they  took 
refuge  vnth  Chiron,  in  Malea ;  but  their 
enemy  pursued  them  even  into  this  retreat, 
ind  uniortunately  wounded  his  old  teach- 
er with  a  misdirected  arrow.  The  speedy 
operation  of  the  poison,  in  which  the  ar- 
row had  been  dipped^  rendered  remedies 


oaeleea ;  and  Chiron  maSSend  the  severest 
torments.  The  gods,  at  his  prayer,  put 
an  end  to  his  life,. though  his  nature  waft 
iounortal  by  reason  of  his  descent  from 
Saturn.  Ailer  his  death)  he  was  placed 
among  the  stars,  and  became  the  constel- 
lation Sagittarius. 

CHiaoiroinr  (xufovofi/a,  Greek;  from  x^, 
the  hand,  and  vtf^of,  a  rule);  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticula- 
tion, which  is  a  part  of  pantomime.  The 
ancient  orators  recognised  the  importance 
of  gesticulation  as  a  means  of  giving  ex- 
pressiveness to  a  discourse,  (^e  Gilbert 
Austin's  Chironoffdoy  or  a  TVeaHse  on  Rhe- 
torical Ddivaryf  Loudon,  1806.) 

Chivai«rt  (fh>m  the  French  chevaUerj  a 
horseman ;  in  German,  iittter,  which  sig- 
nifies likevrise  a  rider  on  hoiseback).  Po- 
ets stiU  sometimes  use  chivalry  for  cavalry; 
but  this  word  is  generally  employed  to 
signify  a  certain  institution  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  the  heroic 
age  of  the  Teutonic-Christian  tribes,  cor- 
responding to  the  age  of  the  Grecian  he- 
roes. This  heroic  period  of  a  nation  may 
be  compared  to  the  youth  of  an  individu- 
al ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  nations,  in  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  distinguiahed  by 
the  virtues,  fbUies,  and  even  vices,  to 
which  the  youth  of  individuals  is  nK>6t 
prone-^irst  for  ^loiy,  enthusiasni,  pride^ 
mdescribableand  mdefinite  aspirations  af- 
ter something  beyond  the  realities  of  lifeu 
strong  faith  in  virtue  and  intellectual 
greatness,  together  with  much  vanity  and 
credulity.  Chivabry,  in  the  perfection  of 
its  glory  and  its  extravagance,  existed 
only  among  the  German  tribes,  or  those 
which  were  conquered  by  and  mingled 
with  them,  and  whose  institutions  and 
civilization  were  impregnated  with  the 
Teutonic  spirit.  Therefore  we  find  chiv- 
abry never  fully  developed  in  Italy,  be- 
cause the  Teutonic  spirit  never  penetrated 
all  the  institutions  of  that  countir,  as  it 
found  a  civilization  already  established,  of 
too  setded  a  character  to  be  materially  a^ 
lected  Iw  itsinduence.  We  do  not  find 
much  of  the  chtvalric  spirit  in  Greece,  nor 
among  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  except  some 
traces  among  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Poles,  who  had  caufht  a  portion  of  it 
from  the  Germans.  Among  die  Swedes, 
though  a  genuine  Teutonic  tribe,  chivalry 
never  struck  deep  root ;  but  this  is  to  ble 
ascribed  to  their  remote  situation,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  early  directed 
their  attention  to  navigation  and  navaS 
warfiire,  which,  in  many  ways,  were  un-' 
&vomble  to  the  growth  of  the  chivalrie 
spirit ;  afifordingy  for  instancci  company 
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tnreiy  little  q»poituiii^  for  that  display  of 
courage  and  accompfiahiheDt  in  toe  eyes 
of  admiring  multitudes,  or  in  the  adven- 
turous quests  of  the  single  knight,  wluch 
£)rmed  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  chival- 
jicage.  Poets  and  orators  are  fond  of 
deckuing  that  the  chivalric  spuit  is  gone. 
The  fiunous  passage  in  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions is  &miliiur  to  every  one ;  but  the  man 
v^ho  coolly  investigates  the  character  of 
pest  times,  and  compares  them  virith  the 
present,  vnll  hardly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  age  is  deficient  in  any  of  the 
aualities  which  constituted  the  gloiy  of 
le  age  of  chivahry.  Their  stien^  is  the 
same;  their  direction  only  is  changed* 
Is  it  courage  vrhich  has  departed  ?  The 
soldier,  vrho  steadily  marches  up  to  the 
iawB  of  a  batteiy,  can  hardly  be  considered 
less  brave  than  the  knights  of  former  days, 
who  cased  theur  bodies  in  steel  to  meet 
&r  less  formidable  means  of  destruction. 
The  late  wars  in  Europe  abound  with 
displays  of  valor,  which  may  compete  with 
any  recorded  in  histoiy  or  romance.  In 
the  batde  of  Dresden,  me  emperor  Napo- 
leon (as  Oldeleben  relates  in  his  account 
of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Saxony ),  being 
seated  before  the  Pima  gate,  and  seeing 
the  artillerists  in  a  redoubt  shrink  from 
serving  the  cannon,  because  the  Prussian 
riflemen  shot  eveiy  man  who  presented 
tumself,  turned  to  his  old  guard,  and  said, 
"Show  them  how  Frenchmen  behave  in 
batde  f*  when  some  of  the  soldiers  address- 
ed immediately  sprung  upon  the  redoubt, 
and  marched  up  and  down,  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  till  they  were  shot.  Of  chiv- 
alric self-sacrifice,  we  can  hardly  find  a 
more  striking  instance  than  that  of  a  Prus- 
sian officer  of  the  coips  of  colonel  ScfaiO 
(q.  v.),  who,  when  his  comrades  were  con- 
demned to  death  at  Wesel,  by  a  French 
court-martial,  fi)r  a  nulitaiy  expedition  in 
eontravention  of  the  ejdstmg  peace,  refused 
the  pardon  which  was  proffered  to  him 
ak>ne  by  Napoleon,  and  preferred  to  die 
with  his  fellow  soldiers.  Are  we  referred 
to  the  enthusiastic  self-devotion  which 
crowded  the  plains  of  Palestine  vrith  the 
thousands  of  European  chivalry,  eager  to 
shed  then-  blood  for  the  tomb  of  theur  Sa- 
vior ?  We  say  the  same  spirit  in  our  days 
has  chosen  a  nobler  direction:  the  adven- 
turers, who  expose  themselves  to  every 
peril  in  the  cause  of  science  and  human 
improvement,  the  Humboldts,  Cli^per- 
iODS,  Burckhaidts,  display  equal  heroism 
m  a  wortiiier  cause.  We  would  not  gov- 
ern ourselves  by  so  narrow  a  theory  of 
utility  as  to  refuiw  to  acknowledge  what 
mis  really  great  and  sublime  in  the  spirit 


of  chivalry,  but  we  cannot  admit  tiiat  the 
virtues  of'^the  chivalric  age  have  vanished, 
because  they  now  appear  with  less  show 
and  gorgeousness. 

To  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of 
chivalry,  vi^  must  consider  the  character 
of  the  ancient  German  tribes.  The  vrar* 
like  spuit  was  common  to  them  vrith 
other  oarbarous  nations ;  but  there  were 
certain  traits  in  thdr  character  pecutiariy 
their  own.  Among  these  was  their  esteem 
for  women.  This  is  dwelt  upon  by  Taci- 
tus, and  is  sufficientiy  apparent  fiom  the 
early  native  German  historians.  This  re- 
gard for  the  female  sex  viras  diffiised  bv 
them  throuffh  every  coun^  into  which 
the^  spread,  though  with  eonaderable 
diflerence  in  the  forms  in  which  it  devel- 
oped itself.  In  France,  it  becsme  that 
refined  gallantly,  for  which  the  nation  has 
been  so  long  conspicuous;  in  Spain,  it 
assumed  a  more  romantic  and  glowins 
character,  displaying  much  of  the  fire  of 
Oriental  feeling ;  in  Germany  itself^  it  be- 
came faithful  and  tender  attachment  to 
the  wedded  vrife.  Undoubtedly  the  Chris- 
tian religion  essisled  in  developing  this 
feeling  of  esteem  for  the  female  sex  in 
those  times,  particulariy  by  the  adoration 
of  the  Virgin,  which  v^as  taught  as  a  part 
of  it  The  constant  reverence  of  this  dei- 
fied image  of  chastity  and  female  purity 
must  have  had  a  great  effect.  We  do  not 
conceive,  however,  that  the  elevated  con- 
dition of  women  can  be  referred  entirely 
to  the  Christian  reD^on,  as  we  see  that  it 
has  not  produced  this  effect  in  the  instance 
of  nations  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  imbibing  the  Teutonic  spirit ;  and  many 
Asiatic  nations  recognise  that  feature  of 
this  religion,  to  which  vire  have  attributed 
so  much  efficacy,  (namely  the  birth  of  the 
being  whom  they  wonihip  firom  a  wgin,) 
and  yet  keep  their  women  in  a  very  de- 
graded conoition.  We  may  be  told,  in 
answer  to  our  claim  of  the  peculiar  regard 
for  the  female  ss  a  characteristic  of^the 
Teutonic  tribes,  that  women  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  Romans.  It  is  true 
that  vrives  and  mothers  were  treated  vrith 
great  regard  by  the  Romans,  and  the  his- 
tory of  no  nation  affords  more  numerous 
instances  of  female  nobleness;  but  this 
esteem  was  rendered  to  them,  not  as  fe- 
males, but  as  the  fiiithful  companion."  and 
patriotic  mothers  of  citizens.  It  had  some- 
what of  a  political  cast.  But  tiiis  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Germans.  There  is 
another  trait  of  the  German  character 
which  deserves  to  be  considered  in  tills 
onnexion,  which  is  very  apparent  in  theii 
Iiferttture»and  the  fivaa  of  many  individtt* 
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hIb;  we  fnean  that  indefinite  tidisc  fyt 
aomediing  euperior  to  the  realilieB  of  iiib, 
tfaftt  Mftfieii,  to  use  their  own  wonl,  which 
hardly  adnnts  of  translation,  which  has 
produced  among  them  at  the  sadie  time 
•o  much  excellence  and  so  much  extrava- 
gance. These  three  traits  of  die  Teutonic 
nee,  their  warlike  spirit,  their  esteem  for 
w^omen,  and  their  indefinable  thinit  fbr 
ffiperhuman  greatness,  together  with  the 
innuenee  of  the  ftudal  system  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli|pon,  ailbrd  an  ex- 
planation of  the  spirit  of  duvahy — an  insd- 
tution  whicli,  to  many  observers,  appears 
like  an  isolated  point  in  history,  and  leaves 
them  in  doubt  whether  to  despise  it  as 
foolish,  or  admire  it  as  sublime.  The 
feudal  system  divided  the  Christian  Teu- 
fonic  tribes  into  masses,  the  members  of 
wiiich  were  united,  indeed,  by  some  polite 
ical  ties,  but  had  little  of  that  Ultimate 
eonnexion  M^ich  bound  men  together  in 
Ihe  communities  of  antiquity,  and  has 
produeed  like  eflfects  in  our  own  and  a 
few  preceding  i^ee.  They  still  preserved, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  independence  of 
baibarians.  There  was,  however,  one 
strong  bond  of  union,  which  gave  con- 
flistency  to  tbe  whole  aggregate ;  we  mean 
the  Roman  Catholic  reugion,  which  has 
lost  much  of  its  connecting  newer,  in  pro- 
portion as  other  ties,  chien^  tliose  of  a 
eonmien  civilization,  have  yarned  strength. 
Hie  influence  of  this  religion  was  of  great 
Bervice  to  mankind  during  the  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  violence,  by  giving  coherency 
to  the  links  of  the  social  chain,  which 
were  continually  in  danger  of  partmg. 
To  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great 
imifbrmity  of  character  which  prevmled 
during  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  feudal 
system,  besides,  enabled  the  gentiy  to  live 
en  the  labors  of  the  oppressed  neasanta, 
without  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
dieir  own  support,  and  to  indulge  the  love 
of  adventures  incident  to  their  warlike  and 
an^tious  character.  If  we  now  combine 
the  characteristics  which  we  have  been 
oon£adering-~a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  devo- 
tion to  the  female  sex,  an  undefinable 
thirst  fer  glory,  connected  with  feudal  in- 
dependence, elevation  above  the  drudgery 
of  dadSy  toil,  and  a  uniformity  of  character 
and  purpose,  inspked  by  the  influence  of 
a  common  religion — we  obtain  a  tolerable 
view  of  the  chivalric  character.  This 
character  had  not  yet  quite  developed 
itself  in  the  age  of  Chanema^e.  The 
courage  exhibited  by  the  warriors  of  his 
age  was  rather  the  courage  of  individuals 
in  bodies.  The  independence,  the  indi- 
Tkfaiali^  of  character,  which  distinguish- 


ed die  emot  knight  who  sought  fer  and 
wide  for  adventures  to  be  adiieved  by  his 
tingle  arm,  was  the  erowth  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. The  use  of  ue  war-horse,  which 
formed  so  essential  an  instrument  of  the 
son  of  chivalry,  was  not  common  among 
the  G^mans  until  the  time  of  then*  ware 
with  tbe  Huns.  They  were  indeed  ao- 
<|uainted  with  it  before,  and  Tadtus  men- 
ttons  it  in  his  account  of  C}ermany ;  but  it 
was  not  in  common  use  among  them  tiH 
the  period  we  have  mentioned.  After  it 
was  introduced,  cavahy  was  considered 
among  them,  as  among  all  nations  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  progress,  much  su- 
perior to  infentry,  which  was,  in  feet, 
despised,  until  the  successes  of  the  Swiss 
demonstrated  its  superiority.  In  the  11th 
century,  kniffhthood  had  become  an  es- 
tablished and  well-deftned  institution ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  14th  that  its  honore  vrere 
confined  exclusively  to  the  nobility  (q.  v.}. 
The  crusades  gave  a  more  religious  turn 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  aid  made  the 
knights  of  all  Christian  nations  known  to 
each  other,  so  that  a  great  uniformity  is 
thenceforward  to  be  perceived  among 
them  tiirougfaout  Eorojpe.  Then  arose 
^e  religious  orders  of  knights,  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  the  templare,  the  Teutonic 
knights,  &c.  The  whole  establishment 
of  kni^thood  assumed  continually  a 
more  formal  character,  and,  degenerat- 
ing, like  every  human  institution,  sunk  at 
last  uito  Quixotic  extravagances,  or  firitter- 
ed  away  its  spirit  amid  tbe  forms  and 
punctilios  springing  fixmi  the  {Hide  and 
the  distinctions  of  tne  privileged  ordere  of 
society.  It  merged,  m  feet,  among  the 
abuses  which  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
labore  of  our  age  to  overthrow.  The  de- 
cline of  chivab^  might  be  traced  through 
the  difierent  forms  ndiich  it  assumed  in  dif- 
ferent nations  as  distinctly  as  its  develope- 
ment — a  task  too  extensive  for  this  work. 

The  education  of  a  knight  was  briefly 
as  follows : — ^The  young  and  noble  strip- 
ling, generally  about  his  12th  year,  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  some  baron  or  noble 
knight,  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in 
attendhig  on  the  ladies,  and  acquiring 
s^  in  the  use  of  anns,  in  riding,  &c. 
This  duty  of  waiting  about  the  persons  of 
the  ladies  became,  in  the  sequel,  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  morals  oi  the  page  as  it  may 
have  been  salutary  in  the  begiimin|^. 
When  advancing  age  and  experience  m 
tibe  use  of  arnis  luul  qualified  the  page  for 
war,  he  became  an  escuyer  (esquire  or 
squire).  This  word  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  aerived  from  escu  or  Bcudo  (shield)^ 
because,  among  other  Moes^  it  was  ths 
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squire's  busmesB  to  eanr  the  shield  of  the 
koiffht  whom  he  seiretL  The  third  and 
hi{|[hest  rank  of  chivahy  was  that  of 
knighthood^  which  was  not  conferred  be«- 
fore  the  21  st  year,  except  in  the  case  of 
distinguished  birth  or  great  achievements. 
The  individual  prepared  himself  by  con- 
fessing, festing,  &c. ;  religious  rites  were 
perfoimed ;  and  then,  a&r  promising  to 
be  feithful,  to  protect  ladies  and  orpluns, 
never  to  lie,  nor  utter  slander,  to  live  in 
harmony  with  bis  equals,  &c.  (in  France, 
there  were  20  vows  of  knighthood)  he  re- 
ceived the  ctccoUuk  (q.  v.),  a  slight  blow 
on  the  neck  with  the  flat  of  die  sword, 
firom  the  person  who  dubbed  him  a  knight, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  pronounced  a  for* 
mula  to  this  efl^t :  **  I  dub  thee  knight, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St«  Michael  (or 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost).  Be  feithful,  bold  and  fortunate." 
This  was  often  done  on  the  eve  of  batde, 
to  stimulate  the  new  knight  to  deeds  of 
valor,  or,  after  the  combat,  to  reward  sig- 
nal bravezy. 

Though  no  man  of  any  reflection 
would  vnsh  for  the  return  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  yet  we  must  remember  that 
chivahy  exercised,  in  some  respects,  a 
salutary  influence  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ments were  unsettled  and  laws  Uttle  re- 
garded. Though  chivalry  often  carried 
the  feelings  of  love  and  honor  to  a  fenat- 
ical  excess,  yet  it  did  much  good  by  ele- 
vating them  to  the  rank  of  deities ;  for  the 
reverence  paid  to  them  principally  pre* 
vented  mankind,  at  this  period  of  barba- 
rous violence,  fipom  relapsing  into  barba- 
rism ;  and,  as  the  feudal  system  was  una- 
voidable, it  is  well  that  its  evils  were 
somewhat  alleviated  by  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry. The  influence  which  chivalry  had  on 
poetry  was  very  great  The  troubadours 
m  the  south  of  France,  the  trouvens  in 
the  north  of  the  same  country,  the  min- 
sirds  in  England,  the  Mtrmesanger  in 
Germany,  sung  the  achievements  of  the 
knights  who  received  them  hospitably. 
(See  Ballad,)  In  Provence  arose  the 
court  d*amour  (q.  yX  which  decided  the 
poetical  contests  of  Uie  knights.  Amorous 
songs  (chansons^  duets  (ten«m*),  pastoral 
songs  {fHtetoureiies)  and  poetical  colloquies 
(nrvenies)  were  performed.  In  Germany, 
the  chivahic  spirit  produced  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  sublime  epics,  the 
Nibdungtnlitd,  (a.  v.)  B^  tiie  inteiv 
course  with  the  East,  which  grew  up 
during  the  crusades,  feiries,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  enchantment,  were  introduced 
into  the  romantic  or  chivahic  poetry.  It 
is  probable,  faowev^,  that  there  eadsted 


'  of  die  Baaoie  kind  befere  tfie  in- 
fluence oFdie  East  was  felt ;  for  iurtanoe^ 
the  stories  of  the  enchanter  Merlin.  C^y«- 
alric  poetry,  in  our  opiniim,  begins,  as 
Schlegel  has  shown,  with  the  mythologi- 
cal cyclus  (^  king  Arthur^  round  tahla. 
The  second  cyclus  is  that  of  Chariemagne 
and  his  paladins,  bis  12  pem,  which  w 
mained  tne  poetical  foundation  of  cluval- 
ric  poetry  for  many  centuries.  The  cvclus 
of  Amadis  (q.  v.),  which  bebngs,  perhaps^ 
exclufflvely  to  Spain,  does  not  rest  on  any 
historical  ground.  (F<h-  fluther  informal 
jtion,  see  the  article  Chxoaky^  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  £ncye2opatfta  BritcMffitefl^ 
written  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  which  con- 
tains many  interesting  fecte,  though  the 
writer  does  not  investi^te  very  deeply 
the  8}Hrit  of  the  mstituuon.  The  article 
Chevakrie,  in  the  Enofdop^dU  Modems^ 
is  ftill  of  valuable  information.  The  pre^ 
ace  to  lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold  should 
not  be  forgotten.  See  also  Heeren*^  Et^ 
toy  on  the  i^uence  qfikt  CruHtdeSy  trans- 
lated into  French  flx>m  the  German: 
Biisching's  Vorknmgen  aher  Riiterznt 
und  Ritterwesen,  Leipsic,  1823,  2  vols.; 
Mimoires  aur  raneienne  ChtvaUrUy  war 
Laeume  dt  SaiMt-Palayt^  Paris,  1626^ 
2  vols.,  with  engravings ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Don  (fuixote.  See  also  the  article 
Tournament^  and  the  other  articles  in  this 
work  connected  vrith  this  subjecL)  We 
have  dwelt  so  long  on  chivahy,  as  wa 
think  a  correct  view  of  it  important  to  the 
understanding  of  many  other  subject^ 
and  as  some  of  our  views  may  be  new  to 
our  readers. 

Chlaoni,  Ernest  Florence  Frederic, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  proflcients 
in  the  science  of  acoustics,  bom  at  Wit* 
tenberg,  1756,  son  of  E.  M.  Chladeniua, 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  at  that 
place,  received  his  first  education  in  the 
royal  school  at  Grimma,  devoted  himself 
afterwards  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipac  to 
law,  and  in  the  latter  university  was  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1781,  and,  in  1782) 
doctor  of  kw.  After  the  death  of  his  fe- 
ther,  he  abandoned  the  law,  and  devoted 
bunself  entirely  to  the  study  of  namre,  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  employed  all  his 
leisure  hours.  As  an  amateur  of  music, 
in  which  he  recmved  his  first  instructioa 
at  the  age  of  19  years,  be  observed  that 
the  theory  of  soimd  was  much  more  neg« 
lected  than  the  other  branches  of  physics, 
and  determined  to  supply  this  deficiency* 
The  study  of  mathematics  and  physics, 
with  reference  to  music^  enabled  him  to 
present  new  views  relative  to  the  theory 
and  practice,  of  the  aru    Suice  1767,  h^ 
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htspioTOd  hinwelf  a  profiHind  natuntliflr, 
by  several  works,  relating,  raincipally,  to 
sound  and  tone ;  e.  g^  his  Discoveries  in 
R^;aid  to  the  Theory  of  Sound  (LeipBir, 
17^ ;  Suggestions  for  promoting  a  bet- 
ter Explanation  of  the  Theory  of  Sound, 
a  work  dedicated  to  the  society  of  natural- 
ists at  Berlin.  His  principal  composition, 
which  is  a  classical  work  in  its  kind,  is 
his  Acoustics  (Leipsic,  1802,  4to^  with 
copperplates),  precedeo  by  the  history  of 
his  discoveries  in  acoustics.  (A  French 
translation,  revised  by  himself,  appeared 
in  Paris,  1809— TVoi^^  (TAcausijque.)  He 
has  also  written  Further  Contributions  to 
Acoustics  (Leipsic,  1817],  and  Contribu- 
tions to  Practical  Acoustics  and  the  The- 
oiTof Constructing  Instruments  (Leipsic, 
1^22).  Chladni  is  the  inventor  of  the 
euphon  and  tlie  clavicylinder.  To  make 
these  instruments  known,  he  ^ent  10 
years  in  visitine  the  capital  cities  of  Ger- 
many, HoUano,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Denmaric,  and  everywhere  gained  the 
esteem  of  connoisseurs.  He  retumeil,  in 
J812,  to  his  nadve  place,  where  he  is  con- 
tinually employed  in  new  researches.  He 
also  commenced  examinations  of  the  bo- 
lides, or  fiery  meteors,  the  phenomena  of 
which,  as  the  flame,  smoke,  noise,  &c., 
have  little  in  common  vrith  the  electrical 
phenomena  with  which  they  have  been 
confounded.  He  endeavored  to  prove,  in 
two  treatises,  On  the  Origin  of  the  Iron 
Masses  found  by  Pallas,  and  other  similar 
Masses  (Riga,  1794),  and  On  Fiery  Mete- 
ors (Vienna,  1819),  1.  that  the  stories  which 
represent  masses  of  stone  as  having  fallen 
on  our  earth  are  worthv  of  credit ;  and, 
2.  that  these  masses  and  meteors  are  not 
the  productions  of  our  earth,  and  come 
from  bevond  the  region  of  our  atmos- 
phere. (See  Meteoric  SUmes,) 
Chloric  Acin.  (See  Chlorine.) 
Chloride  of  Nitrogen.  (See  CJdO' 
me.) 

Chloeoe.  The  discovery  of  this  gas 
was  made  in  1770,  by  Scheele,  and  named, 
by  its  discoverer,  depMo^iHioated  marine 
acid.  The  term  dephlogisHcated  had  ex- 
actly the  same  import  as  that  ofoxygefuU- 
edj  soon  afterwards  introduced  by  Lavoi- 
aer.  From  its  pculiar  yellowish-green 
color^  the  •  appellation  of  chlorine  (from 
^>uifdf,  green)  nas  been  given  to  it  Chlo- 
rine gas  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muri- 
atic acid  on  the  peroxide  of  manganese. 
The  most  convement  method  of  preparing 
it  is  by  mixing  concentrated  munatic  acid, 
contained  in  a  glass  flask,  with  half  its 
weight  of  finely-powdered  peroxide  of 
manganese.     On   the  application   oi  a 


modeMie  hefit,  to  ga)»  is  evolv^  and 

should  be  collected  in  inveited  glass  bot- 
tles, filled  with  warm  water.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  theoiy  of  this  process,  it 
must  be  premised  that  muriatic  acid  con- 
sists of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Tlua 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  composed  of 
manganese  and  oxygen.  When  these 
compounds  react  on  one  another,  the  peiv 
oxide  of  manganese  gives  up  a  portion 
of  its  ox^sen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  mu- 
riatic acu^  in  consequence  of  which  water 
is  generated,  and  chlorine  (the  other  in- 
0^ient  in  muriatic  acid)  is  liberated. 
The  method  which  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  which  is  the  most  economical,  is 
the  followliig : — ^Three  parts  of  common 
salt  (muriate  of  soda)  are  intimately  min- 
gled with  one  of  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  to  this  mixture  two  parts  of  nil'* 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weij^ht 
of  water,  are  then  added.  By  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  muriate  of  soda, 
muriatic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  reacts 
as  before  explained  upon  the  peroxide  of 
manganese;  so  that,  instead  of  adding 
muriatic  acid  directly  to  the  manganese, 
the  materials  fcMr  forming  it  are  employed. 
Chlorine  is  gaseous  under  a  common  at- 
mospheric pressure.  It  is  twice  and  a 
half  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  or  its 
specific  gravity  is  3.5.  The  gas  has  a  yel- 
lowish-green color.  Of  all  me  gases,  it  is 
the  most  insupportable  in  its  action  on  the 
lungs.  When  pure,  it  occasions  immedi- 
ate death  if  an  animal  is  immersed  in  it ; 
and  even -when  largely  diluted  with  com* 
mon  air,  it  cannot  m  respired  wi^  sa&ty. 
It  occasions  a  severe  sense  of  stricture  at 
the  breast,  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  a  fiill  inspuation.  This  continues 
for  a  considerable  time  after  it  has  been 
inepired,  and  has  often  produced  a  pem 
manently  injurious  eflect.  When  thorw 
oughly  dried,  by  exposure  to  fused  chlo? 
ride  of  calcium,  it  sufiers  no  changes 
though  cooled  to  40°.  When  prepared 
over  water,  however,  so  as  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  it  condenses 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  even  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40° ;  and,  if  surrounded  by 
snow  or  ice,  it  shoots  into  acicular  ciystaJs 
of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  sometimes 
two  inches  in  length,  which  remain  at* 
tached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This 
solid  is  a  hydrate  of  chlorine,  and,  when 
heated  to  50°,  it  melts  into  a  yellowish 
oily  fluid.  Chlorine  is  abs^bed  by  watei^ 
in  a  quantity  which  increases  as  the  tem- 
peramre  diminishes.  At  50^,  the  water 
takes  up  about  twice  its  volume.  Tlie 
solution  has  a  yelloTvish-gre^i;  c^lor^  and 
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in  o<for  is  that  of  ilie  gas  HmK  Its  tasie 
10  rather  styptic  than  sour,  and  the  liquid, 
like  the  gu,  has  the  property  of  destroy- 
ing the  vegetable  colors.  fifesDce  it  may 
be  employed  in  bleaching.  It  is  not 
changed  Inr  a  boiline  temperatiite.  Solu- 
tion of  chlorine  is  deconmoeed,  however, 
by  exposure  to  the  solar  light ;  the  chlo- 
rine attracts  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
forming  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  dis- 
solved, and  pure  oxyeen  is  disengaged. 
Chlorine  gas  supports  tne  combustion  of  a 
number  of  inflammable  substances.  A 
lighted  taper  bums  in  it,  though  feebly, 
with  a  rea  flame ;  phosphorus  takes  fire 
when  immersed  in  it ;  and  a  number  of 
the  metals,  as  antimony,  arseniCi  copper 
and  others,  if  introduced  into  it  in  leaves 
or  filings,  bum  spontaneously.  Potassium 
and  scxlium  burn  vividly  in  it.  In  these 
eases,  the  inflammable  or  metallic  sub* 
stances  are  believed  simply  to  unite  with 
the  chlorine.  Chlorine  combines  with 
many  of  these  bases  in  more  than  one 
proportion.  When  in  one  proportion,  the 
compound  is  called  a  chloride ;  when  in 
two,  a  birchloiride,  or  a  deuio'-ddoride,  6cc 
Whenever  a  metallic  chloride,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  is  thrown  into  that  fluid, 
it  is  conceived  to  be  instantly  converted 
mto  a  muriate ;  the  water  present  is  de- 
composed, its  oxygen  goes  to  the  metallic 
base,  and  its  hydr^n  to  the  chlorine,  and 
a  muriate  of  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic 
oxide,  is  fbrmed.  Thus  common  salt, 
when  dry,  is  a  chloride  of  sodium :  it  is 
no  salt,  containing  neither  acid  noralkafi, 
but,  whenever  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
immediatdy  tnmsfimned  into  a  sah :  the 
sodium  attracts  oxygen  and  becomes  soda^ 
and  the  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  and  be- 
comes muriatic  add,  and  muriate  of  soda 
exists  in  the  solution.  When  any  of  tlie 
compounds  of  chlorine,  with  inflammable 
substances  or  metals,  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  sufiiciently 
powerfiil  to  decompose  them,  the  chlorine 
IS  always  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  of 
Ae  batteiy,  and  the  base  at  the  negative 
pole.  In  this  respect,  and  in  its  power  of 
supporting  combustion,  chlorine  is  analo- 
gous to  oxy^n.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant chenucal  properties  of  chlorine  is 
displayed  in  its  action  on  the  vegetable 
ooforB.  Many  of  them  it  oidrely  destroys ; 
and  even  those  which  are  the  most  deep 
and  perman^it,  such  as  the  co\or  of  indi- 
go, it  renders  fiiint,  and  changes  to  a  light 
veUow  or  brown.  This  agency  is  exeited 
liy  it,  both  in  its  gaseous  and  its  liquid 
jorm.  The  presence  of  water  is,  howev- 
m^  ndOfJBUgy  to  this.    Hence,  when  the 


gas  dei03K)ys  color,  it  must,  probably,  be 
enabled  so  to  do  by  the  h^grometric  watet 
it  contains.  It  is  accordmgly  found,  that, 
^hen  fifeed  fivim  this,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  color  of  dry  litmus  paper.  The  de- 
straction  of  color  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  communication  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  present  to  the  coloring  matter:  thd 
chlMine  attracts  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
ter to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  the  evolved 
oxygen  unites  with  the  coloring  matter, 
and,  by  changing  its  constitution,  alters  its 
relation  to  li^t,  so  that  the  tint  duappean. 
Berthollet  applied  this  agency  of  ciiJorine 
to  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  have  entirely  changed  the 
manipulations  of  that  ait  The  method 
of  usmg  it  has  been  succesenvely  improv- 
ed. It  consisted,  at  first,  in  subjecting 
the  thread  or  dodi  to  the  action  of  the 
gas  itself;  but  the  eflect,  in  this  way,  wA 
unequally  produced,  and  the  strength  and 
texture  were  sometimes  ii^nred.  It  was 
then  applied,  condensed  by  water,  and  in 
a  certain  state  of  dilution.  The  thread,  or 
cloth,  was  prepared  as  in  the  old  method 
of  bleaching,  by  boiling  first  in  water,  and 
then  in  alkaline  lye ;  it  was  then  immersed 
in  the  diluted  chlorine :  this  alternate  ap« 
]>]icatic»]  of  alkali  and  chlorine  was  con- 
tinued until  the  color  was  discharged. 
The  oflfenave,  suffocating  odor  of  the  gas 
rendered  this  mode  of  using  it,  howeven 
scarcely  practicable ;  the  odor  was  found 
to  be  removed  by  c<nidensing  the  chlorine 
by  a  weak  solution  of  potash :  lime,  dif- 
fused in  water,  being  more  economicaL 
was  afterwards  sub&tuted.  Under  all 
these  forms,  the  chlorine,  by  decomposmff 
water,  and  causing  oxygen  to  be  imparted 
to  the  coloring  matter,  weakens  or  dis- 
charges the  color,  and  tiie  coloring  matter 
appears  to  be  rendered  more  soluble  in 
the  alkaline  solution,  alternately  applied, 
and  of  course  more  easily  extracted  by  its 
action.  More  lately,  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  lime  has  been  employed,  prepar- 
ed by  expofring  slacked  fime  to  chlorine 
gas :  the  gas  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  the 
ddoride  ^  Ume,  as  it  is  called,  bein^  dis- 
solved in  water,  forms  the  bleaching  liquor 
now  commonly  employed,  and  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages.  In  using  it,  the 
colored  cloth  is  first  steeped  in  warm  wa- 
ter to  clean  it,  and  is  then  repeatedly  wash* 
ed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  so 
diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the  texture  of 
the  cloth,  and  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
a  pump;  the  cloth  is  then  wasned  and 
Bteepea  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  agam  washed,  acted  on  by  a 
boiling  lye  as  before,  and  again  steeped  ia 
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Ike  aolntkm;  and  tiiMe 
peffimned  ahefnately  Bevarad  timei.  The 
eiodi  18  laetly  iinmened  in  veiy  dilute  bu1» 
{Auric  ecidf  which  ghres  it  a  pure  white 
eolor;  after  which  it  ie  wished  and  dried. 
Chloride  of  magnfuiia  has  been  subethnt*' 
ed,  with  (great  aavanlage,  for  that  of  lime^ 
m  whitening  cloth  fi>r  calico  printing; 
the  doth,  wSbu  lime  is  used,  retsining  a 
J&ttle  of  i4  which,  in  the  subsequent  apen^ 
doo  of  clearing  by  inuneiriQi]  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  ibrmB  sulpb&te  of  lime, 
which  remains,  and  affects  tfaoeolon  when 
t  is  d/ed ;  while  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
«  so  soluble,  that  it  is  entirely  removed. 
Ohloride  of  alumine  has  been  employed 
to  dischaise  the  color  of  the  Turicey-red 
dye,  which  resists  the  action  of  other  chlo* 
fid^  and  is  only  djschai|pd  by  chlorine 
ipn,  by  an  operstion  veiy  mjurious  to  the 
workmen.  Another  important  application 
of  chlorine  gas  is  that  of  destroying  or 
■eutinliziny  contagion^  Acid  vapors,  sul* 
phuiousacid  in  particular,  under  the  form 
of  die  iiimes  of  buming  sulphur,  had  often 
been  employed  for  that  puroose ;  but  chlo- 
rine, fiom  iie  focility  with  which  it  de- 
onmpniws  the  different  compound  gases 
that  comain  the  dements  of  vegetable  and 
animal  «Aatter,and  which  may  be  sup- 
poaed  M  eonsdtute  noxious  effluvia,  is  su- 
perior \»  my  other  agent,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally ^.mployed  for  the  purposes  of  fti* 
migatioii.  It  is  the  onfy  airent  which  can 
jMJnrimMtfnr  rdiof  in  csscs  of  asphyzia  ftom 
«il|Aureted  hydrogen;  and  it  has  been 
ibimd  useftd,  among  such  persons  as  are 
obliged  to  frequent  places  where  conta* 
spouB  eflSinvia  are  constant)^  developed,  to 
bathe  the  hands  and  aims  with  itssohitkm. 
Ohforine,  unked  vrith  hydroaen,  foims  an 
ifflpoctant  compound,  called  munofic,  or 
hidnchloncaeidgai,  (SteMuriaHc^hid.) 
Whh  oxygen,  it  rives  rise  to  four  distinct 
compovmdB,  which  are  remariEable  for  the 
ftebte  attraction  of  their  constituent  ele- 
■KHDts,  notwithstanding  the  strong  affinity 
of  oxygen  and  chlorine  for  most  elemen* 
my  substances.  Theae  compounds  aro 
navermet  within  nature.  Indeed,  they  can- 
Boc  he  fonned  by  the  dunect  combinatioii 
of  their  oonsiituenis ;  and  their  decompo* 
silkm  is  effected  1^  the  slightest  causea 
Notwithstanding  this,  their  union  is  ahfaya 
regukled  by  the  law  of  definite  propoiw 
Ikins,  as  appears  ftom  the  following  tabular 
view,  iflnstrative  of  tbdr  composition. 

Chlorim.    Ox^j^tn, 
Frotande  of  chlorine  .  •  96  .  .  .    8 
Peroxide  of  chlorine  ..  96  ...  33 

Chloric  acid 36  ...  40 

Ferchkxrie  acid 36  •  •  •  56 
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Chlorine  forms,  9kfD^  wiib  nStrogen,  oM 
CRf  die  most  explosive  coimNmnds  yet 
known,  and  was  the  cause  or  serious  ae« 
odents  to  M.  Dulon^  its  diseoverar,  and 
afterwards  to  sir  H.  Davy.  The  dihruU 
4(f  wUrogen  is  fonned  firom  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  some  salt  of  ammonia,  oblo- 
rine  and  nitrogen  being  incapable  of  unit- 
ing, when  presented  to  each  other  in  theb 
fnneous  form.  Its  formation  is  ovring  to 
me  decompoaition  of  ammonia  fa  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  nitroffen)  py  chlo- 
rine. The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
unites  with  chlorine,  and  forms  muriatic 
acid ;  while  the  nitrofjen  of  the  ammonia^ 
being  presented  in  its  nascent  state  to 
chlorine,  dissolved  in  the  solution,  emten 
into  combination  with  it.  The  chloride 
of  nitrogen  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .653 ; 
it  does  not  congeal  by  the  intense  cold 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sah. 
At  a  temperature  between  200^  and  312^, 
it  explodes ;  snd  mere  contact  with  most 
sidistsnces  of  a  combusdble  nature  causes 
detonation  at  common  temperatures.  The 
products  of  the  explosion  are  chlorine  and 
nitro^.  Three  distinct  compounds  of 
chianne  and  ear6on  have  of  late  been 
made  known  by  Faraday ;  but  ftir  an  ac-^ 
count  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  chloride$ 
ofndpfmr  and  ofphos^/orui^and  ihechlo* 
ro'-carbomc  acid  ga$^  the  reader  is  reforred 
to  the  larger  treatises  on  chemistry,  it  be- 
ing incompatiUe  with  the  plan  of  the  pres- 
ent woriL  to  enter  into  those  detaiki  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  usefol  arts^  or 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessaiy  in  or- 
der to  aftfeid  a  correct  idea  of  the  mode 
of  reasoning  and  general  theoiy  of  the 
science.* 

Chlobite.    (See  Ttdc.) 

Cboc  (ftom  me  French  cAoe,  the  violent 
meeting  of  two  bodies),  in  military  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  violent  attack.  It  is 
flenerally  apphed  to  a  chaiiie  of  cavalry. 
To  give  such  an  attack  its  full  effect,  it  is 
necessary,  1.  that  the  line  be  preserved 
un1»oken,  so  that  the  attack  shall  take  ef« 
feet  at  all  points  at  the  same  time ;  3.  that 
the  hoorses  be  strong  and  heavy,  that  their 
momentum  may  be  great;   SL  diat  the 

*  A  letter  oTM.  Dauvergne  to  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
in  the  Ann,  de  Chemie,  recently  pabfistied,  states 
the  effect  of  cMorine  as  an  antidloie  of  hydrocjranie 
arid.  A  cat,  to  which  two  drooa  of  hydrocraoie 
acid  were  given  through  the  ladirymal  gUuuf,  was 
affected  most  violenUy  bv  the  poison.  While  the 
animaJ  was  in  this  coocution,  some  chlorine  was 
put  into  heroMNttb,  and,  one  hoar  after,  she  was 
able  to  make  a  few  tottering  steps :  the  not  asofiH 
ing  the  anmial  was  quite  well.  It  has  also  bees 
lately  stated,  in  the  public  ioumals,  that  the  Frendb 
physicians  have  found  chlorine  very  effectual  in 
preserviag  from  the  plague,  if  pot  en  the  liMB,  &a. 
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chazce  be  made  as  swiftly  aa  posdlile,  not 
merdy  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  effect^ 
but  idso  of  the  moral  eflect  which  it  has 
on  the  enemy.  This  swiftness,  however, 
must  be  attained  gnidually,  increasing  aa 
the  distance  diminishesi  The  chai^ 
commences  with  a  short  trot ;  a  long  trot 
follows;  at  the  distance  of  150  paces,  this 
is  increased  to  a  gallop;  and  50  paces 
from  the  enemy,  the  horse  must  be  put  to 
his  speed.  A  choc,  whether  successfiil 
or  not,  is  of  short  duration. 

Chocolate.    (See  Cac€Ui,) 

Choctaw 8,  or  Flat-Heaps  ;  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  reading  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Tomlnghee,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, but  mostly  in  Mississipm.  Th&r 
territory  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  that 
of  the  ChickasawB.  The  country  has  a 
fertile  soil,  and  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yazoo,  Big  Black,  and 
Pearl  rivers.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  about  20,000  or  25^000.  They  are  a 
hardy,  intrejnd  and  ingenious  race,  and 
have  made,  within  the  Laust  20  years,  great 
advances  in  agriculture  and  otlier  arts  of 
civilized  life.  They  raise  cotton,  and 
manufiicture  it  into  cloth  for  their  ordina- 
ry use,  and  often  appear  well  clad  in  gar- 
ments  of  their  own  making.  In  lSl8, 
the  American  board  of  foreign  missions 
established  a  misnon  among  tlie  Indians 
at  Elliol,  on  the  Yalo  Busha,  a  branch  of 
the  Yazoo ;  and,  since  that  period,  eight 
other  similar  establishments  have  been 
formed.  (See  Indiana.) 
.  Choczim  [Chotsekm) ;  an  important 
frontier  fortress  of  Russia,  on  the  right 
Ijank  of  the  Dniester,  opposite  to  Kaminiec, 
in  Bessarabia,  with  25,000  inhabitants  and 
a  considerable  trade.  The  people  are  en- 
tirely employed  in  furnishing  supplies  for 
the  army.  The  Turks  caused  Choczim 
to  be  regularly  ft>rtified,  in  1718,  by 
French  engineers;  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1730, 1769  and  1786.  As 
the  Pnith,  in  Europe,  is,  at  present,  the 
boundary  of  the  two  empires,  the  situa- 
tion of  Choczim  renders  it  of  great  im- 
portance as  an  arsenal  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvoua 

Chodowiecki,  Daniel  Nicholas,  apaint- 
er  and  ensraver,  bom  at  Dantzick,  1726, 
received  trom  his  father,  in  his  leisure 
iiours,  his  first  instruction  in  miniature- 
jtainting,  which  he  practised  with  great 
assiduity,  in  order  to  support  his  mother, 
after  the  death  of  his  nther.  His  first 
mala  excited  the  astonishment  of  con- 
noisseurs. A  litde  engraving,  the  Play 
at  Diet,  in  1756,  particularly  attracted  the 
ottentionof  the  academy  of  Berlin.  Dur- 


ing &e  seven  years'  wiir,  he  enslaved  rtir 
rious  subjects  connected  with  it;  among 
others,  the  Buatian  Prisoners  at  Berim^ 
which  is  now  rare.  The  history  of  the 
unhappy  Calas  gave  him  an  affecting 
subject  for  a  picture,  which,  at  the  desire 
of  ail  who  saw  it,  he  engraved' on  copper* 
The  iinpresfions  of  the  year  1767  are 
particuko-ly  esteemed.  Almost  all  the 
plates  to  LavatePs  Physiognomical  Frag- 
ments are  from  his  desisns.  He  engrav- 
ed several  of  ihem  himself.  At  last, 
scarcely  a  book  appeared  in  Prussia,  for 
which  he  did  not  engrave  at  least  a  vig- 
nette. The  number  of  his  engravings  » 
more  than  3000;  but  we  must  observe, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
changes  in  his  plates,  after  a  number  cf 
copies  had  been  struck  o^  so  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  same  plate  are  not  entirehr 
alike.  He  must  be  conddered  the  founds 
er  of  a  new  art  in  Germany — that  of  rep* 
resenting  modem  figures.  He  died,  Feb. 
1, 1801,  at  BerUn,  where  he  was  dnector 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  integrity. 

Choir  ;  tliat  part  of  the  churdi 
where  the  choristers  sing.  In  some  old 
churches,  the  seats  of  the  choristers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  choir,  are  ornamented 
with  admirable  carved  work.  ^See  Ar- 
chitecture, vol.  I,  page  343,  sect,  vii.,  CMkk 
style,) 

Choiseul,  Etienne  Francois  de ;  duke 
de  Choiseul  et  d'Amboise;  minister  of 
state  of  Louis  XV ;  bom  in  1719.  When 
count  of  StainviUe,  he  displayed  a  brik 
liant  courage,  and  was  mpidly  promoted^ 
His  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress^  sister  to 
the  duchess  of  Gontaut,  and  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  marchioness  de  Pom- 
padour, permitted  him  to  indulge  his  am- 
bitious hopes,  which  he  never  concealed* 
He  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and,  in 
1756,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Vienna. 
In  1757,  he  succeeded  the  cardinal  Ber- 
nis,  then  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  vrho^ 
from  chagrin  at  the  opposition  which  he 
experien<^,  after  the  conclunon  of  the 
much-contested  alliance  with  Austria,  re* 
signed  his  ofiice.    The   new  minister 

2uickly  gained  the  greatest  influenceu 
Ee  was  made  duke  and  peer,  and  admin- 
istered, at  the  same  time,  the  department 
of  war.  He  afterwards  resigned  the  de« 
partment  of  foreign  af&irs  to  the  cowd 
Choiseul,  who  subsequently  became  duke 
of  Praslin.  Without  havmg  the  name, 
he  was, .in  ftct,  prime  minister^  and  con- 
ducted alone  all  ^e  public  affairs.  From 
the  begifming, .  he.  veas.  unfrien<Uy  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  united  with  the  pariiamenfa  to 
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i^ct  thftir  mill.  M eaUwiiile,  die  seveA 
years'  war  contLaued,  and  France,  ai%er 
ezperienGii]^  continual  reveniea,  was  com- 
pelled, by  Uie  exhausted  state  of  her  fi- 
nances, to  condude  a  peace,  in  1763,  on 
un&Torable  terms.  This  misfortune  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  two  ministers  who 
divided  between  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state.  Less  able  ministers 
would  probably  have  been  obliged  to 
make  greater  sacrifices.  But  the  honon 
and  demonstrations  of  favor  with  which 
Choiseul  and  Fraslin  were  loaded  were 
sufficient  to  draw  upon  them  the  bitterest 
accusations.  Their  enemies  asserted  that 
they  only  prolonged  the  war  to  render 
diemselves  necessary,  and  reproached 
them  for  not  having  sooner  concluded 
peace.  Madame  de  JPompadour  died  in 
1764,  the  dauphin  in  1765,  and  the  dau- 
phiness  in  1/67.  After  spreading  the 
most  absurd  and  infamous  reports  con* 
ceming  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  to  throw 
suspicions  on  Choiseul,  his  enemies,  the 
duke  d'Aiffuillon,  the  abb^  Terray,  and 
the  chancdflor  Maupeou,  had  recourse  to 
the  vilest  instruments  to  efiect  his  ruin. 
They  succeeded  so  far,  that  Louis  XV, 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  min* 
jster,  and  his  own  promised,  degraded  the 
royal  dignity  by  introducing  the  countess 
du  Bany  (q.  v.)  at  court  At  first,  the 
countess  used  all  her  arts  to  Insinuate  her* 
aelf  into  die  favor  of  the  minister.  Her 
ambidon  was,  to  succeed  to  all  the  influ- 
ence of  madame  de  Pompadour.  Choi- 
eeul  haughtily  refused  her  proposals ;  but, 
laudable  as  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
mistress,  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed 
himself  to  foivet  the  respect  due  to  his 
king  and  benemctor.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  persuaded  him  by  compliance :  his 
boldness  only  irritated  him,  and  supplied 
his  enemies  with  new  pretexts  for  assail- 
ing him«  The  duchess  of  Grammont, 
the  minister's  sister,  always  possessed 
great  influence  over  him.  She  exercised 
It,  on  this  occasion,  without  the  least  mod- 
enidon,  encouraged  by  tlie  discontent  of 
the  nation,  which  favored  the  parliaments, 
then  attacked  by  the  chancellor  JVIaupeou* 
The  cause  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
minister  soon  became  one.  The  king 
was  persuaded  that  Choiseul  excited  them 
to  oppoation.  The  attachment  of  Louis 
to  his  minister  struggled,  for  some  time, 
against  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies;  bu^ 
in  December,  1770,  he  announced  to  him, 
in  severe  terms,  his  disgrace,  and  his  ban- 
ishment to  Chanteloup.  The  departure 
of  Choiseul  resembled  a  triumph.  His 
reuv>val  was  considered,  by  the  nati<Mi,  a 


public  mislbitime.  He  lived  three  yeaift 
m  exile,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  and 
select  society.  Oto  the  deam  of  Louis 
XV,  he  recovered  his  liberty,  having  been 
in  exile  just  long  enough  to  increase  his 
reputation,  and  to  confirm  the  general 
esteem  in  which  he  wns  held.  While 
minister  of  war,  after  seven  yearn  of  re- 
verses, he  had  changed  the  orsanizadon 
of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
tactics  introduced  by  Frederic  the  Great 
Although  the  displeasure  of  the  old  offi- 
cers vras  excited,  and  many  gave  in  their 
rasigBadons,  yet  the  necessity  of  the 
diange  was  soon  evident  The  corps  of 
artillery  received  a  new  form,  and  excel- 
lent schools  were  established,  in  which 
officers  were  educated,  who  rendered  the 
French  artillery  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  same  improvements  were  made  in 
the  corps  of  eiigineera.  Choiseul  devoted 
nertieular  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
Martinique  was  fortified  anew,  and  St 
Domingo  raised  to  the  bluest  degree  of 
prospenty.  When  Choiseul  and  Fradbd 
left  the  ministry,  in  1770,  the  loss  of  the 
fleet  had  been  repaired  in  lees  than  seven 
years.  It  consisted  of  64  ships  of  the 
nne  and  50  fiigates  and  corvettes.  The 
magazines  were  filled.  Choiseul  also 
concluded  the  faniily  compact,  which 
united  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  nlaced  the  Spanisl#fleet  at 
the  disposal  or  France.  Thus  he  recov- 
ered the  respect  which  France  had  lost 
by  her  military  reverses.  His  firmness 
supplied  what  was  vranting  to  his  country 
in  real  strength.  He  conquered  Corsica 
without  any  open  opposidon  from  Eng- 
land. Convinced  of  the  irrmortance  of  the 
independence  of  Poland  for  the  balance 
of  Europe,  he  continually  thwarted  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Rusma,  and  involved 
it  in  a  war  with  Turkejr,  which  he  would 
have  supported  more  viforouslh^,  had  not 
the  king  himself  opposed  it  French  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  the  Polish  confederates, 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  East  Indian  princes, 
whom  he  hoped  to  arm,  as  well  as  the 
American  colonies,  against  the  Engtidt 
Prodigal  of  his  own  lortune,  he  was  fru- 
gal in  the  public  experHiitiues.  Louis 
AV  soon  feh  the  loss  of  Choiseul,  and  ex- 
claimed, on  hearinff  of  the  division  of 
Poland,  **  This  would  not  have  happened 
had  Ch<HBeul  been  here."  After  Louis 
XVI  ascended  thei  throne,  Choiseul  waa 
recalled,  and  received  in  the  most  hon- 
orable maimer,  but  vras  not  a^m  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  immense  debts,  hr)  continued  to 
support  an  expensive  s^le  of  livin|$,  wnA 
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dwd  in  I78S,  without  ohildran.  Hii 
Dfiphew  and  heir  was 

CHoiBEUJL-StAiirviLLB,  Claiide  Antoine 
Gdnid,  duke  o^  bom  1763^  peer  of 
Fjnneo  before  the  revolution«  He  emi- 
crated  in  1792,  after  he  had  anisted  the 
Sight  of  the  king,  in  1791,  and  been  ar- 
rested and  releraed.  He  nised  a  regi- 
ment of  huBBBTB,  and  served  against 
Frmce.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  French  coast,  taken,  and 
remained  four  vears  in  prison,  while  it 
was  debated  whether  the  laws  against 
emigruits  returning  to  France  were  ap- 
phcaUe  to  him.  Tne  first  consul  release 
ed  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  transported 
into  a  neutral  territoiy,  Januaiy  1, 1800« 
In  1801,  he  gave  him  penmnon  to  return 
to  Fiance.  After  the  restoration,  Choi- 
seul  was  made  lientenant-generaL  In  the 
house  of  peers,  he  joined  ttie  constitution- 
al paity.  He  has  written  ROatum  du  iM- 
part  de  L&uis  XFI,  U  20  Mnj  1791,  and 
^leHuLdPnchdesJ^auJh^deCakda 
(both  in  the  Mimoirts  dts  Contemporams), 

CHoisE0L-6o0rriER,  Marie  Gabriel 
Augusta,  count  de,  peer  of  France,  Ixmh 
in  1752,  adopted  the  name  of  Crmffier  af- 
ter his  marriage  with  MUe.  de  Gouffier. 
In  1776,  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia. 
His  instructive  journal  of  his  travels  ob- 
tained him  a  seat  in  the  academy.  In 
1784,  h#was  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
{^  and  took  vrith  him  several  literary 
men  and  artists,  in  whose  society  he  occu- 
pied himself,  during  his  leisure  hours,  in 
learned  researches.  In  1791,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, but  remained  in  Constantinople,  and 
addressed  all  his  notes  to  the  brothers  cff 
Louis  XVI,  then  in  Germany.  But,  on 
the  retreat  firom  Champagne,  this  corre- 
spondence fell  into  the  Imnds  of  the  re- 
publicans, and,  October  22,  1792,  the 
convention  ordered  his  arrest.  He  there- 
fore left  Constantinople,  and  repaired  to 
Eusna,  where  the  empress  granted  him  a 
pension,  as  an  acadeimcian.  In  Februaiy, 
1797,  he  was  appointed  privy-counsellor 
by  the  emperor  Paul  I.  In  1602,  he  re- 
turned lo  France,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  as  a  monber  of  the  former  academy, 
was  admitted  into  the  national  institute, 
and,  more  latel^r,  into  the  academy  itself 
after  its  restoration.  He  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1817.  The  1st  part  of  die  2d  vol- 
ume of  his  VbwMge  piUoresque  en  (Met 
appeared  in  18(W,  the  2d  part  in  1820.  the 
&  in  1824,  gr.  fbho,  with  copperplates 
and  an  atlaSi  The  1st  vohune  or  this 
work  was  published  in  1782.  In  1816, 
na  read,  in  me  academy  of  inaoriptionsi  a 


DismlaUon  war  Hmhre,  dfaertcd  againsl 
the  German  philosopheiSL 

Cholsra  TCelsus  derives  it  fi:om  x^^ 
and  ^^,  literally,  a  flow  of  bile,  and  Tral- 
lian  from  ^oX^  and  ^m.  intestinal  flnx); 
HarrhBta  choUriea ;  fdl^uapasaio ;  a  ge- 
nus of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  3ie 
class  neunaes  and  order  $patmL  It  is  a 
purfpngand  vomiting  of  Infei  attended  with 
anxiety,  painftil  gripingi^  spasms  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  those  of  the  calves 
of  the  legs^  There  are  two  species  of  this 
genus : — 1.  Cholera  ip<mta$tea^  which  hap- 
peni^  in  hot  seasons,  without  any  manifest 
cause.  2.  Cholera  aeeidentalia,  which  oc- 
curs after  the  use  of  food  diat  digests 
slowly  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates,  it 
is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
itB  occurrence  is  very  fiequent;  but  in 
England,  and  other  cold  climates,  it  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
particulariy  in  the  month  of  August ;  and 
the  violence  of  the  disease  has  usualty 
been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  heat  It  usually  comes  on 
with  soreness,  pain,  distenmon,  and  flatu- 
lency in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  suc- 
ceeded quickly  by  a  severe  and  flnequent 
vomiting,  and  purging  of  ImUous  matter, 
heat,  thiiHt,  a  hurried  respiration,  and  fre- 
quent but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse. 
When  the  disease  is  not  violent,  these 
symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a  day  or 
two,  cease  gradually,  leavmg  the  patient 
in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  state ;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much 
violence,  great  depression  of  strength  en- 
sues, with  cold,  cmmmy  sweats,  conmder- 
able  anxietjr,  a  hurried  and  short  respva-^ 
tion,  and  hiccoughs,  vrith  a  sinking  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death--an  event  that  not  un- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of 
24  hours.  The  appearances  generally 
observed  on  dissection  are,  a  quantitv  of 
ImUous  matter  in  the  prhut  true  ;  the  ducts 
ofthe  liver  relaxed  and  distended.  Sev- 
eral of  the  viscera  have  been  found,  in 
some  cases,  displaced,  probably  by  the 
violent  vomiting.  In  the  earlj  period  of 
the  disease,  when  the  strength  is  not  rmich 
exhausted,  the  object  is,  to  lessen  the  irri- 
tation, and  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
bile,  by  tepid  demulcent  Druids,  flnequent- 
Yf  administered.  It  vrill  hkewise  be  use- 
ful to  procure  a  determination  to  the  sur- 
ftce,  by  fimientations  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  root-bath,  or  even  the  warm-bath.  But 
where  the  symptoms  are  uifent,  and  the 
patient  appears  rapidly  sinkm^  fiom  the 
G<»tinuea  vomitfaig,  violent  pom,  Sui^  it  is 
to  give  ogixaok  mdy^  but  in  a 
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hoSkf  fiom  (me  to  diree  giainsy  or 
even  more,  in  a  table-spoonful  of  linaeed 
infusion,  or  with  an  effervescing  safine 
draught,  which  must  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  perhaps  eveiy  hour,  till  relief  be 
obtained.  Sometimes,  where  the  stomach 
cx>uld  not  be  ^t  to  retain  the  opium,  it 
has  answered  m  the  fonn  of  clyster ;  or  a 
liniment  containing  it  may  be  rubbed  into 
the  abdomen;  or  a  blister,  applied  over 
the  stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of 
that  orsan.  Afterwards,  the  bile  may  be 
allowed  to  evacuate  itself  downwards ;  or 
mild  aperients,  or  clysters,  given,  if  neces- 
sary, to  promote  its  discharge.  When  the 
urgent  symptoms  are  reheved,  the  streuffth 
must  be  restored  by  gentle  tonics,  as  Die 
aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and  the  like, 
with  a  light,  nutritious  diet:  strong  toast 
and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  litde 
burnt  brandy  may  be  added,  if  there  is 
much  languor.  Exposure  to  cold  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  abdomen  and  the 
feet,  particularly,  must  be  kept  warm,  and 
creat  attention  is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
Bowels,  and  procure  a  regular  discharge 
of  bile,  lest  a  relapse  should  happen.  It 
will  also  be  proper  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  abdomen,  whether  nressure  give 
pain  at  any  part,  because  innanmiation  in 
the  prwuB  v{<B  is  very  liable  to  supervene, 
often  in  an  insidious  manner.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  leeches,  blisteiing  the 
>  part,  and  other  suitable  means,  must  be 
promptly  resorted  to. 

Cholssteric  Acid;  a  French  name 
fcH*  the  acid  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  and  the  fat  matter  of  the  human  bil- 
iaiy  calculi. 
CROLESTERiine.  (See  Calculus.) 
Chojliamb  (Greek,  x^^^v^^y  ^^^  \bjo» 
iambus ;  also  called  skiawiy  fit>m  v«a{w,  to 
halt;  or  versus  Hiyponadicus^  because  the 
satirist  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  made  use 
of  it,  or  perhaps  invented  it).  The  choli- 
amlnis  is  an  iambic  trimeter,  the  last  foot 
of  which,  instead  of  beinff  an  iambus,  is  a 
trochee  or  spondee,  which  gives  it  a  lame 
motion,  as,  for  izistance,  Martial  1,  L  ep- 
ig.3:— 

Cur  in  tbeainun,  Gato  severe,  Tenisti  t 
All  ideo  lantum  veneras,  nl  exires  1 

We  perceive,  from  the  construction  of  the 
choliambus,  that  it  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  produce  a  comic  effect.  The 
Germans  have  happily  imitated  this  veise, 
as  well  as  all  other  ancient  metres.  An 
instance  of  a  German  choliambus  is — 

Der  CboKambe  scheint  do  Vera  (tir  Kunstrichter. 
ChojiULa  ;  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Puebla ; 
60  miles  £•  of  Mexico ;  lat  19'a^  N. ;  Ion. 
14* 


96^  8^  W.;  population,  16,000.  It  waa 
formerly  a  ciQr  of  Anahuac,  containing,  in 
the  time  of  Cortes,  acoorihng  to  his  ac- 
count, 40,000  houses^  independent  of  the 
acyoining  villages  or  suburbs,  which  he 
oomput^atasmanymore.  Itsconmierce 
consisted  in  manufactures  of  cotton,  gems, 
and  plates  of  clay ;  and  it  was  much  fiuned 
for  its  jeweUers  and  potters.  With  respect 
to  religion,  it  may  be  said  that  Cholula 
was  the  Rome  of  Anahuac  The  surpris- 
ing multimde  of  temples,  of  which  Cortes 
mentions  that  he  counted  more  than  400, 
and,  in  particular,  the  great  temple  erected 
upon  an  artificial  mountain,  which  is  still 
existing,  drew  together  innumerable  pil- 
grims. This  temple,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  of  all  the  Mexican 
religious  monuments^  is  164  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and,  at  the  base,  it 
measures,  on  each  side,  1450  feet.  It  has 
four  stories  of  equal  height,  and  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  exacd^  in  the 
direcdon  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  It 
is  built  in  alternate  layers  of  clay  and 
bricks,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
both  as  a  temple  and  a  tombb 

Choral  (derived  from  eAorti^) ;  a  term 
apphed  to  vocal  muac,  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  different  melodies,  and 
intended  to  be  performed  by  a  plurality  of 
singers  to  each  part ;  as  ch&raL  onfAem,  cfto* 
roZ  strvice.  In  Germany,  this  Ve^oi  is  ap- 
plied to  the  music  of  hymns,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
much  disdnguished. 

Chord  (»om  the  Gredc  x^p^^  &n  intesh 
tine),  in  modem  music ;  a  coiiQJi>inatioa  of 
two  or  more  sounds  according  to  the  laws 
of  harmony.  The  word  chard  is  often 
used  in  counterpoint ;  as/umiamenfoZ  chords 
accidental  anomalous^  or  equi-vocal,  tna^ 
tieni  choriL 

Choregrapht  ;  an  invention  of  modem 
times ;  the  art  of  representing  dancing  by 
«gns,  as  singing  is  represented  by  notes. 
It  points  out  the  part  to  be  performed  bv 
every  dancer— 4he  various  modons  which 
belong  to  the  various  parts  of  the  music, 
the  position  of  the  feet,  the  arms,  and  the 
body,  &c  The  degree  of  swifhiess  with 
which  every  motion  is  to  be  performed 
may  be  thus  indicated,  by  which  all  be- 
comes as  intelligible  to  the  dancer  as  a 
piece  of  music  to  the  musician.  Draw- 
mgs  to  assist  the  tactician,  by  designating 
the  poeidon.  motion  and  evoluti(»is  of 
troops,  have  also  been  called  chongrapk^ 
calarawings. 

Chorumbus,  in  metre;  a  foot  com- 
pounded of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 
(See  BJufOim.) 
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CHOsoGtiAPflf ;  the  deBCription  of  a  «n^ 
§jl»  district,  in  contradistinction  to  geog- 
raphy (the  description  of  the  earth).  The 
art  of  drawing  maps  of  particular  difMricts 
is  also  called  ehorographf. 

Chorus,  in  the  drama.  This  was,  origi- 
nallv,  a  troop  of  smgers  and  dancers,  in- 
tended to  heighten  the  pomp  and  solem- 
nity of  festivals.  This,  without  doubt, 
was  at  first  the  purpose  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  of  which  the  chorus  was  orin- 
naUy  the  chief  part,  in  fact,  the  basis.  In 
the  sequel,  it  is  true,  the  chorus  became 
only  an  accessory  part  During  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Attic  tragedy,  the 
chorus  was  a  troop  of  male  and  female 
personages,  who,  during  the  whole  rep- 
resentation, were  bystanders  or  spectatora 
of  the  action,  never  quitting  the  stage.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  action,  the  chorus 
chanted  songs,  which  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  performance,  and  were  intended 
either  to  augment  the  impression,  or  to 
express  the  reeling  of  the  audience  on  the 
course  of  the  action.  Sometimes  it  even 
took  part  in  the  performance,  by  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  pjersonaffes,  by 
advice,  consolation,  exhortation  or  dissua- 
sion. It  usually  represented  a  part,  gener- 
ally the  oldest  portion  of  the  people,  where 
the  acdon  happened,  sometimes  the  coun- 
seliors  of  the  king,  &c.  The  chorus  was 
an  indifij^nsable  part  of  the  representation* 
In  the  beginning,  it  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  peisons,  sometimes  as  many  as 
50 ;  but  the  number  vms  afterwards  limit- 
ed to  15.  The  exhibition  of  a  chorus  was 
in  Athens  an  honorable  civil  charge,  and 
was  called  ehoragy.  The  leader  or  chief 
of  a  chorus  was  called  cofypfusiis,  who 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  r^  when  the 
chorus  participated  in  the  action.  Some- 
times the  chorus  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  who  sung  alt^nately.  The  divis- 
ions of  the  chorus  were  not  stationary,  but 
moved  from  one  aide  of  the  stage  to  the 
other;  from  which  circumstance  the  names 
of  the  portions  of  verse  which  they  recited, 
strophe,  anlisirophe  and  epode,  are  derived. 
But  it  cannot  be  determined  in  what  man- 
ner the  chorus  sung.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  m  a  sort  of  solemn  recitative,  and 
that  their  melodies,  if  we  may  call  them 
so,  consisted  in  unisons  and  octaves,  and 
were  very  simple.  They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  instruments,  perhaps  flutes. 
With  the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy,  the 
chorus  was  omitted.  Some  tragedians  of 
the  present  age,  of  whom  Schiller  was  the 
^rst  (see  his  prologue  to  tne  Bride  (f  Met- 
Mina)  have  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient 
chorus. 


Cftonif,  in  mmic,  in  its  geaeral  senses 
denotes  a  composition  of  two,  three,  four 
or  more  parts,  each  of  which  is  intended 
to  be  sung  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  It  ia 
uiplied,  abo,  to  the  peiiformera  who  ans 
those  parts.  These  choruses  are  adapted 
to  express  the  joy,  admiration,  griel^  ado- 
ration, &C.,  of  a  multitude,  and  sometimeB 
rduce  much  eflfect,  but  are  very  difficult 
the  composer. 

Chosroes  I,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  531.  His  memory  is  still 
venerated  in  the  East,  and  his  virtues  ob- 
tained him  the  titles  of  the  Mofnamnunts 
and  the  Jutt  At  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Justinian,  to  whom  Chosroes  granted  a 
perpetual  peace,  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  But,  in  540,  Chosroes 
invaded  Syria,  laid  Antioch  in  ashes,  and 
returned  home  laden  with  ^ils.  After 
several  other  victorious  expeditions,  he  in* 
vaded  India  and  Arabia,  renewed  the  war 
with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but 
was,  soon  after,  driven  back  across  the  Eu- 
phrates by  Tiberius,  the  new  emperor,  and 
the  Romans  took  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  Peifiian  provinces.  Chosroes  died  in 
579.  His  love  of  justice  sometimes  led  him 
to  acts  of  cruelty ;  but  he  encouraged  the 
arts,  founded  academies,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  philosophy  himseifl 
His  reputadon  obtained  him  a  visit  ftt)m 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  sdU  adhered 
to  the  pagan  religion ;  and,  in  a  treaty  with 
Justinian,  he  required  that  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  penalties  enacted  against 
those  who  continued  to  ftivor  paganism. 
Persian  historians  ascribe  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  wall  of  Jabouge  and 
Magogue,  extending  fix)m  Derfoent  along 
the  Persian  frontiers. 

Chosroes  II,  grandson  to  the  preced- 
ing, ascended  the  Uirone  in  590,  and  carried 
his  arms  into  Judea,  Libya  and  Egypt,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Carthage.  In 
617,  he  reduced  Heraclius,  the  Roman 
emperor,  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  he  re- 
fused to  grant,  except  on  condition  of  his 
renouncing  the  crucified  God,  and  wor- 
shipping the  sun.  Heraclius,  deriving 
courage  from  despair,  penetrated  into  the 
Persian  empire,  and  piilased  and  burned 
the  palace  of  Chosroes,  who  was  dethron- 
ed by  his  own  son,  and  cast  into  prison, 
after  wimessing  the  massacre  of  18  of  his 
sons,  and  suftering  every  indignity.  His 
suflTerings  were  terminated  by  his  death, 
in  628. 

Chouans,  in  the  French  revolution ;  the 
insurgents  on  the  right  and  Idt  banks  of 
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te  Loire.  The  name  nvius  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  royaliscs  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  in  oretagne,  Anjou  and  Maine. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  war  formed 
neariy  a  square,  the  angles  of  which  are 
tfaft  cities  of  Nantes,  Angers,  Mayenne  and 
Rennes ;  but  the  excursions  sometimes 
extended  to  the  coast,  to  the  city  of  L'Ori- 
eat.  The  origin  of  the  word  Chouans  is 
not  known.  Some  derive  it  fitim  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  a  blacksmith,  who 
fint  excited  the  insurrection  in  that  quar- 
ter ;  others  firom  a  corruption  of  the 
word  ehat-huant  (screech-owl).  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  there  was  a  horde  of 
amugi^enk  who,  befbie  the  revolution,  se- 
cretly exported  salt  from  Bretagne  into 
the  nei^boring  provinces,  and  whose 
fliffnal  was  the  cry  of  the  screech-owL 
The  revolution  broke  up  the  trade  of 
these  men,  most  of  whom  had  no  other 
resource.  Accustomed  to  a  vagabond  life, 
they  wandered  through  the  country,  com- 
mitting depredations,  imd  were  gmdually 
joined  by  others  of  a  similar  character. 
At  first,  murder  and  pillage  was  the  chief 
object  of  these  wretches,  but  they  after- 
words united  with  the  Vendeans  (see  Ven^ 
die)  in  defence  of  monarchy  and  religion, 
and  shared  their  ftle.  Since  the  return 
of  Louis  XVIIl,  several  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Chouans  have  been  honorably  reward- 
ed.fbr  their  former  services. 

Chovoh,  or  Chouch  (choucasj  French) ; 
the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  crow  (cor- 
vus  monedulOj  L.).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  and  has  a  sharp  cry ;  is  nearly  om- 
nirorous,  except  thant  does  not  feed  up- 
on carrion ;  is  of  a  dark  ash  color  idmut 
the  neck  and  under  the  belly,  though  fre- 
quently entirely  black.  The  chouglia  live 
together  in  large  flocks,  and  make  their 
nests  in  steeples,  old  towers,  or  in  large 
and  lofly  trees.  Their  manners  are  veiy 
sinoilar  to  those  of  tlie  rooks,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  seen  flying  in  compa- 
ny. They  are  exceedingly  vigilant  in 
gnanling  their  nests  and  young  from  birds 
of  nrey,  which  they  attack  anid  drive  off 
wim  great  vigor  whenever  they  approach 
their  vicinity. 

Ghodiix^  Shumla,  or  Shidmla  ;  a 
Tmki^  fortress  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Balkan,  (a.  v.)  Varna  (q.y.)  and  Choum- 
la  are  called,  on  account  of  their  great 
military  importance,  the  states  of  Comtanr 
imopU.  The  town  of  Choumla,  properly 
so  cdled,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  natu- 
ral rampart,  consistinff  of  a  portion  of 
mount  Hcemus,  or  the  Balkan.  The  steep 
flkipes  of  this  great  bulwark  are  covered 
with  detached  rooks  and  dose,  thoAy 


bushes.  The  nature  -of  die  ground  makes 
it  a  veiy  advantageous  position  for  the 
Turkish  soldier,  who,  when  sheltered  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  and  a  few 
entrenchments,  displays  great  resolution 
and  address.  The  town  is  about  a  league 
in  length  and  half  a  league  in  breadth,  and 
may  contain  from  30,000  to  35^000  souls. 
The  fortifications  are  rudely  constructed, 
but  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
natural  fortress,  capable  of  containing  an 
immense  army,  with  its  magazines,  &C., 
secures  it  finom  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
air  is  very  healthy  in  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  Balkan,  and  in  the  narrow  vail^ 
which  lie  between  its  ridges.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  more  un- 
healthy countiy  than  that  which  extends 
from  die  Balkan  to  the  borders  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Pruth.  This  difiference 
between  the  climate  of  the  mountains  and 
that  of  the  pliun  is  the  most  e^ctual  defence 
which  nature  has  given  to  Choumla.  In 
the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
it  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  former 
power  fit)m  July  20, 1828,  until  Oct  25, 
of  the  same  year,  when  they  retired,  after 
the  conquest  of  Varna,  Oct  11.-  On  the 
11th  of  June,  1829,  a  decisive  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Russians  over  tlie  Turkey 
not  fer  from  Choumla.  The  grand  vizier 
commanded  the  Turks,  who  are  said  to 
have  lost  6000  killed,  1500  prisonerB,  and 
00  pieces  of  cannon,  with  large  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  baggage.  The  loss  of 
the.  Russians  amounted  only  to  1400  killed 
and  600  wounded. 

Chrism  (fit)m  the  Greek  x^aAia,  salve) ; 
the  holy  oil  prepared  on  Holy  Thuroday 
by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  used  in  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  ordination  of  priests, 
and  the  extreme  unction.  Hence  the 
name  Christ,  the  anointed. 

^  Christ  (Gr.  Xpcor);,  the  anointed).  MeS' 
siah,  from  the  Hebrew,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification.   (See  ChrManitVj  and  Jtsus.) 

Christ,  Pictures  op.  Legends  exist 
of  a  }>ortrait  of  the  Savior,  which  king 
Abgarus  of  EMeesa  is  said  to  have  pos- 
ses^. This  was  miraculously  impressed 
by  the  Savior  on  a  napkin  which  he 
placed  ujion  his  fkce,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  king.  The  handkerchief  of  S^ 
Veronica  (Berenice)  is  said  to  have  also 
contained  a  portrait  of  Christ  impressed 
in  a  similar  way.  A  picture  of  Christ, 
taken  by  St  Luke,  is  likewise  mentioned. 
In  a  letter,  evidently  spurious,  which  Len- 
tulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is  said  to 
have  vmtten  to  the  Roman  senate,  Christ 
is  described  as  being  of  a  handsome, 
manly  stature  and  countenance.    Among 
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the  existing  repreflentatioiiB  of  Christ,  the 
most  ancient  is  in  a  hasso^rdievo  of  mar- 
ble, on  a  sarcophagous,  of  the  2d  or  3d 
century,  in  theVaucan.  Christ  is  there 
exhibited  as  a  young  man  without  beard, 
with  Roman  features,  flowing  and  slight- 
ly curled  hair,  wearing  a  Roman  toga,  and 
sefUed  upon  a  curule  chair.  In  the  Mune 
place,  there  is  another  Christ,  of  the  4th 
oentuory,  with  an  oval  fiice,  Oriental  fea- 
tures, parted  hair,  and  a  short,  straight 
beard.  This  representation  was  the  model 
which  the  Byzantine  and  Italian  painters 
feUowed  until  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael  Since  the  16th  centuiy, 
the  Italian  school  has  generally  taken  the 
heads  of  Jupiter  and  Ajwllo  as  the  models 
for  the  pictures  of  Christ.  Different  na- 
tions have  given  his  image  their  own 
characteristic  features.  The  head  of 
Christ  has  become  the  highest  point  of 
the  art  of  painting  among  Christian  nar 
tions;  and  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
have  labored  to  imbod^  their  conceptions 
of  his  divinity,  the  umon  of  the  dinerent 
virtues  of  his  character,  his  meekness  and 
firmness,  and  the  flill  perfection  of  his 
Godlike  nature.  The  representations  of 
the  Savior  by  Titian,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Ri^hael,  &C.,  are  among  the  subhmest 
prcMuctions  of  modem  art.  Christ's  head 
18,  for  the  modem  artist,  what  the  head 
of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  was  for  the  ancient, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  it  has 
become  more  especially  the  ideal  of  the 
painter,  whilst  the  others  principally  fur- 
nished subjects  for  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor;  and  this  circumstance  shows 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
periods  of  art,  which  must,  of  courae,  be 
most  apparent  in  their  highest  productions. 
Some  of  the  most  elevated  expressions  of 
the  countenance  of  the  Savior,  e.  g.  the 
glowing  love  of  his  divine  soul,  cannot  be 
well  represented  by  the  marble.  There 
exist,  however,  excellent  statues  of  Christ 
The  two  best  of  modem  times  are  that 
of  Tborwaldsen  at  Copenhagen,  and  that 
of  Dannecker  at  Stuttgart. 

Cbrist-Church  Collbos.  (See  Qar- 
fariL) 

Chkist's  Hospital  (generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Blue  coat  schoot,  the  titie 
liaving  reference  to  the  costume  of  the 
chiMren  educated  there) ;  a  sdiool  in 
London,  founded  by  Edward  VI,  for  sup- 
porting poor  orphans.  At  the  same  time 
St*  Bartholomew's  hospital  was  founded, 
for  the  wounded  and  diseased,  and  Bride- 
well was  assigned  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  vagabonds.  Charles  II  connect- 
ed a  mafhematical  school  with  it    There 


are  generally  fhim  1000  to  1200  boys  and 
girls  at  this  establishment,  receiving  in- 
struction, board  and  clothing.  The  great 
hall  at  Christ's  hospital  is  remarkable  for 
some  very  fine  pictures. 

Christian  II,  king  of  Denmark,  bom 
at  Copenhagen,  1481,  vras  educated  with 
little  care.  While  yet  a  youth,  his  violent 
character  led  him  into  great  extravar 
gances.  King  John,  his  father,  punished 
him  severely,  but  in  vain.  In  1507,  he 
was  called  to  Bergen,  to  suppress  some 
seditious  movements,  where  he  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  a  young  Dutchwoman, 
named  Dyveke,  whose  mother  kept  an 
inn.  Dyveke  became  the  mistress  of 
Christian,  who  allowed  her,  and  particu- 
lariy  her  mother,  an  unlimited  influence 
over  him.  He  vnis  viceroy  in  Norway, 
until  the  declining  health  of  his  father 
recalled  him  to  Copenhagen.  After  he 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  married,  in 

1515,  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.  He 
afterwards  remonstrated  with  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  on  account  of  the  piracies 
committed  by  the  English  ships,  renewed 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
the  grand-duke  of  Moscow,  and  endeav- 
ored to  deprive  the  Hanse  towns  of  their 
commerce.  The  hopes  which  this  con- 
duct excited  among  his  subjects  were 
soon  annihilated  by  the  horrible  scenes 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dyveke.  The  re- 
lations of  Toibem  Oxe,  govemor  of  the 
casde  of  Copenhagen,  were  accused  of 
having  poisoned  her.  Oxe  acknowled^ 
a  former  passion  for  her,  and  the  kinc 
ordered  him  to  be  beh^^  Severu 
other  executions  spread  horrof  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  Christian  hated  the  no- 
bility, and  protected  the  commons  and  the 
peasantry  against  their  oppressionsL     In 

1516,  a  papal  legate  arrived  in  the  North, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  indulgences.  Chri»- 
tian  received  hini,  hoping  that  he  mi|^ht 
be  useful  to  him  in  Sweden,  in  obtaining 
the  crown,  at  which  he  was  then  aiming. 
The  Swedes  were  divided  into  several 
parties.  Gustavus  Trolle,  archbishop  of 
IJpsal,  a  swom  enemy  of  Stenon  Sture, 
adininistrator  of  the  kingdom,  had  secretiy 
united  himself  with  Christian;  but  tJie 
Swedish  suites  protected  Sture,  dismissed 
TroUe,  and  caused  his  castle  to  be  demol- 
ished. The  nuncio,  who  arrived  during 
these  events  in  Sweden,  vras  gained  over 
by  Sture,  discovered  to  him  tiie  plans  of 
Christian,  and  justified  the  Swedes  to 
the  pope  against  the  charges  of  TroUe. 
Christian  finally  arrived  at  Stockholm  in 
1518,  for  tiie  sake  of  an  interview  widi 
the  adminiscratDry  receiving,  for  his  own 
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Beeori^,  six  hoetages  from  the  fint  fami- 
lies. When  these  hostages,  among  whom 
was  Gustavus  Vasa,  arrived  at  the  Danish 
fleet,  the  faithless  monarch  treated  them 
as  prisoners,  and  returned  to  DenmariE. 
He  appeared  in  Sweden,  in  1520,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
The  Swedes  were  beaten  at  Bogesund, 
Jan.  19,  and  Smre  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. The  Danes  pursued  their  advantage. 
TroUe  presided  over  the  assembly  of  Uie 
etates-geneial  at  Upsal,  and  proposed  to 
them  to  acknowledge  Christian  for  theur 
king.  Although  many  were  disinclined 
to  the  union,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
oUiged  to  submit  to  it.  A  general  ani- 
nes^  was  proclaimed,  and  aU  hastened  to 
prom  by  It  The  capital,  to  which  the 
widow  of  the  administrator  had  repaired, 
offered  ^me  resistance.  As  soon  as  the 
sea  was  open,  Christian  apneared  with 
his  fleet  before  Stockholm,  which  did  not 
surrender  to  him.  The  sumimer  was 
passing  away ;  his  providons  were  nearly 
exhausted ;  bis  troops  murmured.  At  last, 
he  resolved  to  send  Swedish  messengers 
to  the  inhabitants.  His  promises,  aided 
by  famine,  effected  what  his  arms  had  not 
been  able  to  accomplish.  The  gates  were 
opened  to  him.  He  promised  to  maintain 
the  liberty  of  Sweden,  and  to  forget  the 
past.  He  arrived  at  Stockholm  near  the 
end  of  October,  demanded  from  the  bish- 
ops and  senatoiB  an  act  acknowledging 
him  as  their  hereditary  king,  and  causea 
himself  to  be  crovmed,  two  days  after, 
by  Trolle.  He  bestowed  the  honor  of 
knighthood  only  on  foreiimers,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  confer  this  dignity 
on  DO  Swedish  subject,  because  he  had 
conquered  the  country  by  force  of  arms. 
In  sfMte  of  the  general  consternation,  he 
ordered  public  rejoicings,  during  which 
he  knew  how  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
muhiuide.  He  determined  to  strengthen 
the  royal  authority  in  Sweden,  and  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
first  femilies.  His  advisers  differed  only 
•s  to  the  means.  Finally,  Slaghoek,  the 
king^  confessor,  renundea  him  of  the  ex- 
communication of  the  enemies  of  Trolle, 
and  added,  that,  though,  as  a  prince,  he 
mi^ht  feiget  the  past,  he  ought  to  extir- 
pate the  heretics,  in  obedience  to  the 
Goirmiands  of  the  pope.  Accordingly, 
TroUe  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
heretics ,  the  king  appointed  coirnnission- 
ers  before  whom  the  accused  appeared. 
Chrisdna,  the  widow  of  the  admiiustrator, 
was  among  them.  To  vindicate  her  hus- 
band's memory,  she  produced  the  decree 
of  the  senate  passed  in  1517     Christhin 


obtained  possession  of  it,  and  formed  from 
it  his  list  of  proscriptions.  The  accused 
were  declared  guilty,  and  94  victims  were 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
These  bloodv  scenes  continued  in  the 
capital  as  well  as  in  the  provinces.  Chris- 
tian justified  himself  by  the  public  decla- 
ration, that  they  were  necessary  for  the 
tranquilli^  of  the  kinj?dom.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Denmark.  His  way  was  marked 
with  blood :  he  garrisoned  all  the  cides, 
and  committed  the  same  crueldes  in  Den* 
mark.  He  soon  afler  vront  to  the  Nether- 
lands, to  request  the  assistance  of  Charles 
V  against  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  his 
uncle,  and  against  the  inhabitants  of  L(i- 
beck,  who  were  always  ready  to  assist  ths 
Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
he  feund  all  Sweden  in  arms.  Slag- 
hoek's  tvnmny  had  excited  a  general  re- 
volt. Christian  gave  him  the  archbish- 
opric of  Lund,  but  soon  after  caused  him 
to  be  burnt  alive,  in  order  to  appease  the 
pope,  who  had  sent  a  legate  to  Denmark, 
to  examine  into  the  mu^erof  the  bishops 
at  Stockholm.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
pope,  he  altered  every  thing  in  the  laws 
which  fevered  Lutheranism,  for  which  he 
had  previously  shown  much  inclination. 
Meanwhile  Gustavus  Vasa  escaped  from 
prison,  and  raised  his  standard  against  the 
Danes.  The  states-general,  assembled  at 
Wadstena,  declared  that  Christian  had 
forfeited  the  Swedish  crown.  The  garri- 
son of  Stockholm  revolted  on  account  of 
the  want  of  pay.  Christian,  exasperated 
by  these  events,  ordered  the  Danish  gov- 
ernors to  execute  all  the  rebels.  This 
measure  hastened  his  ruin.  Norfoy  still 
held  Stockholm,  Calmar  and  Abo,  three 
places  which  were  considered  as  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  soon  harassed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ltibeck,  who  even 
made  an  attack  upon  the  coasts  of  Den- 
maric.  Christian,  to  revenue  himself^  - 
commenced  negotiations  with  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  but  thev  were  soon  interrupt- 
ed by  his  own  violence.  Meanwhile,  he 
{mblished  two  codes  restricthig  the  privi- 
eges  of  the  clergy,  and  extending  the 
rights  of  the  peasantry.  The^  contained 
many  wise  laws,  which  are  still  in  force, 
but  mixed  with  others  which  caused  ^- 
eral  discontent  The  nation  complained 
of  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  and 
the  insupportable  burthen  of  the  taxes, 
mie  bishops  and  senators  of  Jutland,  per- 
ceivinff  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
formed  the  [dan  of  revolting  against  the 
king.  About  the  end  of  1522,  thev  n*- 
nounced  their  allegiance,  declared  Uhris- 
tian  to  have  forfeifed  his  rights,  and  of^od 
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the  crown  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Holsteio. 
The  king,  who  suspected  their  designs, 
summoned  the  nobility  of  Jutland  to  Cal- 
limdboK;,  in  Zealand ;  and,  as  none  obeyed 
the  cal(  he  summoned  them  anew  m 
1523,  to  Aarhuus,  in  Jutland,  whither  he 
repaired  himself  His  arrival  compeUed 
the  conspirators  to  hasten  the  execution 
of  their  plans.  They  assembled  in  Vi- 
bor^,  and  adopted  two  acts ;  by  one  of 
which  they  deposed  the  king,  and  by  the 
other  invited  Frederic  to  take  possession 
of  the  throne.  A  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  Christian 
abandoned  his  kingdom.  In  April,  1523, 
he  left  Denmaik,  and  took  the  queen,  his 
children,  his  treasures,  and  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom,  on  board  the  fleet  A  storm 
dispersed  his  ships,  threw  him  upon  the 
coast  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  greatest 
dangers,  he  reached  Veere,  in  Zealand. 
Charles  V  contented  himself  with  writing 
to  forbid  Frederic,  the  nobility  of  Jutland, 
and  the  city  of  Lubeck,  to  act  against 
X^hristian.  The  latter. had,  meanwhile, 
raised  an  army  and  equipped  a  fleet,  and 
landed  at  Opslo,  in  Norway,  in  1531. 
But  his  troops  suffered  new  losses.  Being 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  Danish  and 
Hanseatic  fleet,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city,  and  his  vessels  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  Depri.ea  of  all  resources,  he 
proposed  a  treaty  to  the  Danish  generals, 
who  Anally  ^p-anted  him  a  safe  conduct, 
permitting  him  to  repair,  in  the  Danish 
fleet,  to  Copenhagen,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  personal  interview  with  Frederic.  In 
July,  1532,  he  arrived  before  Coper'iagem 
But  Frederic  rejected  the  treaty,  a  *d  the 
senate  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Chris- 
tian. He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  in  the  island  of 
AJsen.  He  there  passed  12  years  in  the 
society,  at  flrst,  of  a  dwarf,  and  afterwards 
of  an  old  invalid,  in  a  tower,  the  door  of 
which  was  walled  up.  A  stone  table  is 
still  shown,  around  tne  edge  of  which  is 
a  line  worn  by  the  hand  of  Christian, 
whose  sole  exercise  consisted  in  walking 
round  it,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  sur- 
fece.  He  was  totally  abandoned.  When 
Christian  III  ascended  the  throne,  in  1543, 
his  condition  was  improved,  by  virtue  of 
a  treaty  with  Charles  V.  He  Uved,  fiiom 
1546,  at  Callundborg,  with  a  flxed  in- 
come, and  died  at  this  place,  Jan.  24, 
1559.  His  wife,  Christina,  a  professor  of 
Lutheranism,  fidthfully  shared  his  mis- 
ibitunes  until  her  death,  in  1526.  He  had 
three  children— John,  who  died  at  Ratis- 
bon  in  1532,  at  the  age  of  13  yeare ;  Dor- 
othea, who  married  Frederic,  the  elecuw 


palatine;  and  Christina,  who  married 
Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and,  after 
his  death,  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine.  It 
ought  not  to  be  foi^gotten,  that  Christian^ 
cruelty  was,  in  some  de&pree,  owing  to  the 
insolence  of  the  nobility,  whose  arro- 
gance he  was  determined  to  repress. 

Christian  YII,  king  of  Denmarit,boni 
1749,  son  of  Frederic  V  and  Louisa  of 
England,  succeeded  lus  &ther,  Jan.  13^ 
17^  In  the  same  year,  he  married 
Caroline  Matilda  (<]•▼•)»  sister  of  Geor^ 
III  of  England.  Dunng  his  travels,  m 
1767—69,  through  Gennany,  Holland, 
England  and  France,  he  visited  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning,  the  acade- 
mies and  literary  societies,  was  made 
doctor  of  laws  in  Cambridge,  and  every- 
where maintained  the  character  of  an 
affable  and  enlightened  prince.  At  first, 
the  cotmt  J.  U.  6.  de  BemstorflT,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Frederic 
V,  continued  to  preside  over  the  af&dn 
of  the  state.  But,  in  1770,  Struensee 
(q.  v.l  the  king's  physician,  who  had 
gained  an  unlimited  influence  over  him, 
and  had  also  insinuated  himself  into  the 
fiivor  of  the  imprudent  young  queen,  ob* 
tained  this  post  The  refoims  undertaken 
by  this  minister  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
nobility  and  the  discontent  of  the  militaiy. 
The  ambitious  queen  dowager  (Julia  Ma- 
ria of  Bninswick,  step-momer  of  Chris- 
tian) had  in  vain  endeavored  to  disunite 
Christian  and  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  direction  of  aftairs.  She  now  fonned 
a  connexion  with  some  malcontents,  and 
succeeded,  Jan.  16,  1772,  in  conjunction 
with  tliem  and  her  son,  the  hereditary 
prince  Frederic  (Christian's  step-brother)^ 
m  obtaining  fitim  the  king,  after  a  long 
resistance,  an  order  for  the  imprisonment 
of  his  queen  and  Struensee,  on  pretence 
that  they  were  conspiring  the  deposition 
of  the  king.  From  that  time  the  guidance 
of  afiairB  was  in  the  hands  of  Juha  and 
of  her  son  Frederic.  The  king,  whom 
disease  had  deprived  of  his  reason,  reicned 
only  nominally.  In  1784,  the  present  Ring 
was  placed,  as  regent,  at  the  nead  of  the 
government.  {See  Frtdaic  VL)  Before 
the  taking  of  the  capital  by  the  Englidi^ 
in  1607,  Christian  VII  had  been  earned 
to  Rendsburg,  in  Holstein,  where  he  died, 
March  13,  1808.  The  queen,  Caroline 
Matilda,  after  having  been  conducted  to 
the  casde  of  Cronborg,  had  been  subjected 
to  an  examination  as  to  her  connexion 
with  Struensee.  She  afterwards  repaired 
to  Celle,  where  she  died  in  1775.  Chris- 
tian had  but  two  children,  the  present 
king,  Frederic  VI,  and  the  princess  Aa* 
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^DBtof  manied  to  the  late  duke  of  Hoi- 
Btein-Augustenbux;^.  (For  an  account  of 
Struensee's  fate,  see  the  Mhnoires  de  M 
de  FdUkemkioidj  major-general  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  published  by  Secretan, 
PajS^1826.)  /  «-» 

Ch&istiania;  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Norway,  seat  of  govenuuent,  and  the 
place  where  the  fStrtking  (Norwegian 
parliament)  meet;  ton.  10^49'  E.;  lat.  59° 
59^  46^'  N.  It  contains  1500  houses,  and 
11,040  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cliristiania,  or  Aggerhuus,  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  bay  a£  Christian&- 
fiord,  in  a  district  where  gardening  is 
much  pursued.  Besides  the  suburbs,  it 
contains  Christiania  Proper,  built  by  king 
Christian  IV,  in  1624,  on  a  regular  plan, 
the  Old  City,  or  Opslo,  and  me  citadel, 
Ag^rhuus,  which  was  demolished  in 
i815.  Among  the  principal  buikLinss 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  new  councu- 
house,  and  the  exchanse.  Since  1811,  a 
university  (Fredericia)  has  been  establish- 
ed here,  with  a  philological  seminary,  a 
botanical  f;arden,  an  ob^rvatoiy,  a  Kbra- 
nr,  collections  of  various  kinds,  18  pro* 
fessora,  and  200  students.  Christiania  also 
contains  a  mihtary  school,  a  bank,  a  com- 
mercial institute,  an  alum  ifactoiy,  &c. 
It  has  much  trade,  chieflv  in  lumber  and 
iron.  Its  harbor  is  excellent.  The  value 
of  the  lumber  annually  exported  is  esti- 
n^ated  at  810,000  guilders.  In  the  vicinity 
are  136  sawin^-nulls,  which  furnish,  an- 
nually, 20  milhons  of  pknks. 

Chri9Tia5itt;  the  religion  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity,  as  it  now 
exists  in  our  minds,  has  received,  from  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  of  national 
character,  of  the  spirit  of  die  time,  and 
the  thousand  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  politics  and 
science,  a  quanti^  of  impure  additions, 
which  we  should  fust  separate,  in  order  to 
understand  what  it  is  in  reality.  There 
could  be  no  better  means  of  attaining  a 
correct  understanding  of  it,  than  to  inve&- 
tieate,  historically,  the  religious  principles 
¥^cb  Jesus  himself  pro^ssed,  exhibited 
in  his  life,  and  labored  to  introduce  into 
the  world,  if  the  investigator  could  avoid 

S'ving  the  coloring  of  his  own  views  to 
s  explanation  of  the  records  of  the  ori- 
jpu  or  Christianity.  But  the  most  honest 
mquirers  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
8o  doing.  Even  the  Christian  theologians 
of  the  present  age—less  divided,  in  some 
countries,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  by 
the  spirit  of  creeds  and  sects,  than  by  the 
difference  of  scientific  methods  and  phi- 
k)sophical  speculadons— dispute  resjMct- 


ing  the  princmle  that  constitutes  the  ba- 
sis of  thd  rehgion  of  Christ,  which,  m 
other  respects,  has  been  unanimously 
adopted.  (See  the  articles  RdAgion^  J2ev- 
dahouj  RationaUtm,  and  Supematttral' 
iamJ)  This  princifde  appears,  by  its  e^ 
^t  upon  the  numerous  nations,  difierinf 
so  greatly  in  intellectual  character  and 
cultivation,  which  received  Christianity 
at  first,  to  have  been  a  universal  truth, 
adapted  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  of 
a  divine,  all-uniting  power.  The  Jews 
believed  in  a  Uvine  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and,  so  nir,  had  just  views  of 
the  source  of  religiorL  The  Greeks,  be- 
sides developing  the  principle  of  the 
beautiful  in  theur  works  of  art,  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  valuable  sciences  ap- 
phcable  to  the  business  of  hfe.  The  Ro- 
mans had  established  the  principles  of 
law  and  poHtical  administration,  and 
proved  their  value  by  experience.  These 
scattered  elements  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual cultivation,  insufficient,  in  their  disu- 
nited state,  to  bru^g  about  the  true  happi* 
ness  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  in  his 
social  and  individual  capacity,  were  refin- 
ed, perfected  and  combmed  by  Christian- 
ity, through  the  law  of  a  pure  benevo- 
lence, the  highest  aim  of  which  is  that  of 
rendering  men  good  and  hapmr,  like  God, 
and  which  finds,  in  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth,  announced  and  re- 
alized by  Christ,  all  the  means  of  execut- 
ing its  design.  His  religion  supphed  what 
was  wanting  to  these  nations — a  retij^ous 
character  to  the  science  of  Greece,  moral 
elevation  to  the  legislative  spirit  of  Rome, 
hberty  and  light  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Jews— and,  by  inculcating  the  {wecept  of 
universal  love  of  mankind,  raised  the  nar* 
row  spirit  of  patriotism  to  the  extended 
feeling  of  general  phiknthropy.  Thus 
the  endeavors  of  ancient  times  after  mor* 
al  perfection  were  directed  and  concen- 
trated by  Christianity,  which  supplied,  at 
the  same  time,  a  motive  for  oifiusing 
more  widely  that  light  and  those  advan- 
tages which  mystery  and  the  spuit  of 
castes  had  formerly  withheld  mm  the 
multitude.  It  conveyed  the  highest  ideas, 
the  most  important  truths  and  principles, 
the  purest  laws  of  moral  life,  to  all  ranks ; 
it  proved  the  poesibiUty  of  perfect  virtue, 
through  the  example  of  its  Founder ;  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  through  the  doctrine  of  tlie  recon- 
ciUation  of  men  with  God  and  with  each 
other;  and,  directing  their  minds  and 
hearts  towards  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  their  fkith,  tlie  crucified,  aris- 
en and  gk>rified  Mediator  between  heavea 
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and  earth,  it  taught  them  to  diacem  the 
benevolent  oomiexion  of  the  future  life 
with  the  present  The  histonr  of  Jesus, 
and  thepreparationa  of  God  tor  his  mis- 
sion, afiorded  the  materials  from  which 
Christiaus  formed  their  conceptions  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  their  religion. 
The  first  community  of  the  fbllowera  of 
Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  soon  afler 
the  death  of  their  Master.  Another,  at 
Antioch,  in  S}'ria,  first  assumed  (about 
65)  the  name  of  Ckriatianay  which  had 
originally  been  given  to  them  by  tlieir  ad- 
versaries, as  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  the 
travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Chrietian- 
ity  tlirough  the  provinces  of  tlie  Roman 
empue.  Palestine,  Syria,  Natotia,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy, 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  early 
as  the  Ist  century,  contained  societies  of 
Christians.  Their  ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  simple,  and  conformable  to  their 
humble  condition,  and  they  continued  to 
acquire  strength  amidst  all  kinds  of  op- 
pressions. (See  Persecutiona,)  At  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  CLnsdans  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  provinces,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  Sd  century,  ahnost  one  half  of 
the  inliabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
of  several  ueidiborinf  countries,  professed 
this  belief.  The  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  faith  (see  Orthodoxy)  and  of 
church  discipline,  caused  numoerless  dis- 
putes among  those  of  different  opinions 
(see  Heretics  and  Stds\  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  t}'ranny, 
notwithstanding  the  oppressions  which 
the  first  Christians  had  experienced  from 
a  similar  institution— the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Christians  obtained  tolera- 
tion by  means  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and,  soon  afler,  the  superiority  in  the  Ro- 
man enipire,  the  bishops  exercised  the 
power  of^arbiters  of  faith,  in  the  first  gen- 
eral council  (see  Atce\,  325,  b^  instituting 
a  creed  bmding  on  all  Christians.  Upon 
this  foundation,  the  later  councils  (q.  v.), 
assisted  by  those  writers  who  are  honored 
by  the  church  as  its  &thers  and  teachers 
(see  Fathers  of  the  ChtaxJtj  Jerome^  Am- 
hrose^  Augustine,  &^.),  erected  the  edifice 
of  the  orUiodox  system;  while  the  superi- 
or portion  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
now  transformed  into  priests,  and  elevated 
above  the  laity  as  a  pnvileged,  sacred  or- 
der (see  Clergy  and  Priests'j,  were  ena- 
bled, partly  by  their  increasmg  authority 
in  matters  of  church  discipline,  partly  by 
the  belief^  wliich  they  had  encouraged, 
that  certain  traditions  firom  the  apo&es 
were  inherited  by  them  only  (see  Drad^ 


iums)j  to  preserve  the  prerogatiTee  at  fint 
ffranted  tnem  out  of  love  and  gratitude, 
but  afterwards  much  extended  by  them- 
selves, and  to  make  themselves,  gradually, 
masters  of  the  church.  (See  Bishops, 
Patriarchs,  Popes,  Hierttrchy,)  Their 
views  were  promoted  by  the  favor  of  the 
emperors  (see  Theodosius  the  Great)  (with 
Bhffht  interruptions  in  the  reign  of  Julian 
and  some  of  his  successors),  by  the  in- 
creased sjdendor  and  various  ceremoniala 
of  divine  worship  (see  Mass,  Saints,  Rel- 
ics, Jconodasts),  oy  the  decline  of  classical 
learning,  the  increasing  superstition  result- 
ing fh)m  this  increase  of  ignorance,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  convents  and  monks. 
(See  Convents,)  In  this  form,  appealing 
to  the  senses  more  than  to  the  understand 
ing,  ChristianilY,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Gotiis  in  the  4th  centu- 
ry, was  sprecui  among  the  other  Teutonic 
nations  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe, 
and  subjected  to  its  power,  during  the  7th 
and  8th  centuries,  the  rude  wamors  who 
founded  new  kin^oms  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire,  while  it  was  losing 
ground,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  before  the  en- 
croachnients  of  the  Saracens,  by  whose 
rieorous  measures  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Christians  were  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism, the  heretical  sects  which  had 
been  disowned  by  the  orthodox  church 
^see  Jacobites,  Copts,  Armenians,  Moron- 
ties,  ^estorians)  bein^  almost  the  only 
Christians  who  maintained  themselves  in 
the  East  During  this  progress  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, which,  in  Europe,  extend- 
ed only  to  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  Roman 
popes  (see  Popes  and  Gregory  VU),  who 
were  advancing  systematicaUy  to  ecclesi- 
astical superionty  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
plained  more  in  the  north,  and,  soon  after, 
m  the  east  of  this  quarter  of  the  world,  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian nations  (from  the  10th  to  the 
12th  century),  than  they  had  lost  in  other 
regions.  For  the  Miohammedans  had 
chiefly  overrun  the  territory  of  the  East- 
em  church  (see  Greek  Church),  which 
had  been,  since  the  5th  century,  no  longer 
one  with  the  Western  (Latin]  church,  and 
had,  by  degrees,  become  entirely  separate 
from  it.  In  the  10th  century,  it  received 
some  new  adherents,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Russians,  whaare  now  its  most  pow- 
erful support.  Bui  the  crusaders,  who 
were  led,  partly  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
partiy  by  the  desire  of  conquest  and  ad- 
ventures (1096 — 1150),  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  sepulchre,  gained  the 
new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  not  for  the 
Crreek  emperor,  but  for  themselves  and 
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Oe  papal  hieraichy*     (9ee   Cnaadis.) 
The  confuaon  which  this  finally  unsuc- 
cessful  undertaking  introduced  into  the 
civil  and  domeelic  affairs  of  the  western 
nations,  gave  the  church  a  fiivorable  op- 
portunity of  increasmg  its  poasessions,  and 
asserting  its  pretensions  to  umveraal  mon- 
archy.   But,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  the 
remains  of  ancient  heresies  (see  Jlfotttd^ 
€msy  Poudiciana)  were  introauced  into  the 
West,  through  the  increased  inte]:courBe 
of  nations,  and  by  the  returning  crusaders, 
and  new  and  more  liberal  ideas  were 
propagated,  springing  from  the  philosoph- 
ical spirit  of  examination  of  some  school- 
men (see  Ahdardy  Arnold  of  Brescia^  and 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  corruptions 
of  the  cleigy.    These  kmdled  an  opposi- 
tion among  all  the  societies  and   sects 
against  the  Roman  hierarchy.    (See  CiP' 
than,  Mnrenaes,  ffaldenBesA    The  foun- 
dation and  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical 
orders  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  for  the  care  of  souls  and 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  vsiiich  had 
been  neglected  by  the  secular  priests,  did 
not  remedy  the  evil,  because  they  labored, 
in  general,  more  actively  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  church  and  the  papacy, 
than  to  remove  superstition  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  bold  speculations,  which  would 
■ot  yield  to  theu:  persuasion,  were  still 
less  hkely  to  be  extirpated  by  the  power 
of  the  inquisition  (q.  v.),  which  armed  it- 
self with  nre  and  sword.    The  great  dif- 
ference of  the  Christian  religicm,  as  it  was 
then  taught  and  practised,  from  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  insufficiency  of 
what  the  church  taught  to  the  religious 
wants  of  the   human  mind  and  heart, 
was  apparent  to  many,  pardy  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  derived 
from  the  Bibk,  which  was  aheady  studi- 
ed, in  secret,  by  curious  readers,  in  spite 
of  the  prolubitions  of  the  churcli,  and 
partly  from  the  bold  eloquence  of  single 
teachers  and  chiefs  of  sects.    Ecclesias- 
tical ordeis  also  desired  to  pursue  their 
own  course  (see  Km^his  Tea^lars,  FraU' 
eiseans) ;  offended  prmces  forgot  the  great 
services  of  the  papal  power  in  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  nations  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  popes 
themselves  made  Utde  effort  to  reform  or 
conceal  the  coiniption  of  their  court  and 
of  the  clergy.    They  even  afforded  the 
scandalous  spectacle  of  a  schism  in  the 
church  (see  Schism,  Popes,  and  Antipope), 
which  was  distracted,  after  1378,  for  more 
than  30  years,  by  the  quarrels  between 
two  candidates,  who  both  aaspjted  their 
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right  to  the  papal  chair.    This  dispute 
was  settled  only  by  die  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Constance  (1414—14181  which 
were  very  un&vorable  to  the  papal  power. 
The  docnines  of  the  English  Wickliffe 
(q.  v.)  had  already  given  rise  to  a  par^ 
opposed  to  the  popeidom ;  and  the  revolt 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Bohemian  reform- 
er (see  Huss,  HussUea),  virho  was  burnt  at 
Constance  on  account  of  similar  doctrines, 
extorted  from  the  council  of  Bale  (1431 
— 43)  certain  eonipads,  which,  being  firm- 
ly maintained,  proved  to  the  fnencu  of  a 
reformadon  in  the  head  and  members  of 
the  church  (proposed,  but  without  sue 
cess,  at  the  council  of  B^e),  what  a  fin 
and  united  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  church  might  be  able  to  effect. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Refor- 
nudion,  and  the  articles  relating  to  it,  for  a 
history  of  the  causes,  progress  and  conse- 
quences of  this  great  event     But  that 
this  ereat  change  in  the  church  has  re- 
vived primitive  Christianity  in  the  spirit 
of  its  Founder,  the  most  zealous  Protest- 
ants will  not  assert,  any  more  than  tfaQ 
reflecting  Catholic  will  deny  the  necessity 
of  such  a  reform,  and  the  real  merits  of 
Protestantism  in  promoting  it.    (See  TVenL 
CoimcU  of,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
Protestantism,)    The  forms  under  which 
Christianity  appears,  in  our  days,  are  very 
different    The  example  of  the  south  of 
Europe  proves  how  easily  this  religion 
naturalizes  itself  but,  also,  how  much  it 
loses,  under  the  mfiuence  of  sensuality 
and  an  over-active  foncy,  of  the  simple 
grandeur,  the  moral  power  and  pure  spirit 
of  its  original  character.    Protestantism 
removed  from  the  northern  nations  man^ 
of  the  burdens  vrith  which  the  predoim- 
nance  of  the  earthly  nature  had  oppr^gsed 
the  spirit  of  religion.    By  opening  the 
Bible  to  all,  it  aroused  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, but  also  gave  rise  to  an  immense 
varied  of  sects,  springing  from  the  differ- 
ent views  which  different  men  were  led 
to  form  from  the  study  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume.   The  present  moral  and  poKtical 
condition  of  Christian   Europe,   though 
affected  by  so  many  influences  foreign  to 
religion,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  cultivation 
springing  from  Christianity,  and  this  has 
been  impressed  upon  its  colonies  in  distant 
lands,  among  which  the    U.  States  of 
North  America  alone  have  advanced  to 
the  {vincif^  of  universal  toleration.    But 
if  we  look  amon^  our  contemporaries  for 
Christianity  as  it  dwelt  and  operated  in 
Christ,  we  shall  find  it  pure  m  no  nation 
and  in  no  religious  party,  but  we  pereeivo 
its  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  enligbt* 
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ened  and  pious  among  all  natSons,  who 
love  Christ,  and  are  penetrated  "with  his 
Spirit.  How  Christianity  will  develope 
itself  in  North  America,  where  all  sects 
are  tolerated,  what  will  be  the  resuh  of 
this  immense  variety  of  opinions  and 
creeds,  is,  as  yet,  a  matter  or  specuktion. 
The  general  views  of  the  great  body  of 
Protestant  sects  in  this  comitiy,  however, 
have  so  much  in  common,  that  they  may 
still  be  considered  as  forminff  one  great 
family  among  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  Christian  world.  Whether  this  will 
be  true  after  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  is  at  least  doubtful,  as  the  Unita- 
rians and  Trinitarians  seem  to  be  taking 
essentially  different  directions. 

Christians  ;  the  general  name  of  the 
followers  of  Christ    (See  Christianity,) 

Christians  ;  tlie  name  of  a  denomina- 
tion, in  the  U.  States,  adopted  to  express 
their  renunciation  of  all  sectarianism. 
They  have  become  numerous  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  their 
churches,  in  1827,  b^ng  estimated  at 
about  1000.  Each  church  is  an  indepen- 
dent body :  they  recognise  no  creed,  no 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine :  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  every  individual  must  inter- 
pret for  himself)  are  their  only  rule  of 
feith :  admission  to  the  church  is  obtained 
by  a  simple  profession  of  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity :  speculative  belief  they  treat  as  of 
little  importance,  compared  with  virtue 
of  character.  In  New  England,  they  sep- 
arated principally  from  the  Calvinistic 
Baptists ;  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the 
Methodists ;  and  in  the  Western,  fiom  the 
Presbyterians.  There  was,  therefore,  at 
first,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice among  them,  each  church  retaining 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect  from 
which  it  seceded.  In  New  England,  the 
churches  were  established  on  the  princi- 
ple of  close  communion,  which  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  the  South  and  West,  they 
were  Pedobaptists,  but  have  since  become 
Baptists.  Nearly  all  were,  at  first,  Trini- 
tarians ;  but  tlr  -^  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
its  concomitant  doctrines,  are  now  univer- 
sally rejected  by  them.  To  maintain  a 
connexion  bf  Jtween  the  different  churches, 
one  or  mo/e  cot^trmtet  are  formed  in 
each  state,  consisting  of  members  dele- 
gated fmrcL  each  church.  In  1827,  there 
were  23  uf  these  conferences,  which  again 
form,  by  delegation,  the  United  States 
ijeneral  Christian  Conference.  They  have 
several  periodical  woite  (Christian  Her- 
ald, Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Gospel  Lumina- 
ry, N.  Y. ;  Christian  Messenger,  Ky.),  but 
no  theological  seminaiy,  considering  that 


whoever  understands  tfie  gospel  maj 
teach  it  They  coni^der  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God,  miraculously  conceived, 
whose  death  was  a  ratification  of  the 
new  covenant,  not  a  propitiatoiy  sacrifice; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  or  spirit  as  the  pow- 
er or  energy  of  God,  exerted  in  convert- 
ing the  wicked  and   strengthening  the 

gWKl. 

Christians  of  St.  Thomas  ;  the  name 
of  a  sect  of  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Mal- 
abar, in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  region 
the  aposde  St  Thomas  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  gospel.  They  belong  to  those 
Christians  who,  in  the  year  499,  united  to 
form  a  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  church  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Ana,  and  are,  like 
them,  Nestorians.  (^et  Syrian  Chrigiian».) 
They  have,  however,  retained  rather  more 
strongly  than  the  latter  the  features  of 
their  descent  firom  the  earliest  Christian 
communities.  Like  these,  they  still  cele- 
brate the  agaptSy  or  love-feasts,  portion 
maidens  fit)in  the  property  of  ^e  church, 
and  provide  for  their  poor.  Their  notions 
respecting  the  Lord%  supper  incline  to 
those  of  the  Protestants,  but,  in  celebrating 
it,  they  use  bread  with  salt  and  oil.  At 
the  time  of  baptism,  they  anoint  the  body 
of  the  infant  with  oil.  These  two  cere> 
monies,  togeti.er  with  the  consecration  of 
priests,  are  the  only  sacraments  which 
they  acknowledge  Their  priests  are  difi^ 
tinguished  by  the  tonsure,  are  allowed  to 
marry,  and  were,  imtil  the  16th  century, 
under  a  Nestorian  patriarch  at  Babylon, 
now  at  Mosul,  fit)m  whom  they  received 
their  bishop,  and  upon  whom  they  are 
also  dependent  for  the  consecration  of 
their  priests.  Their  churches  contain, 
except  the  cross,  no  symbols  nor  pictures. 
Their  liturgy  is  similar  to  the  Syrian,  and 
the  S}Tian  language  is  used  in  it  When 
the  Portuguese  occupied  the  East  Indies, 
the  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  endeavored  to 
subject  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  to 
the  govemment  of  the  pope.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Goa  succeeded,  in  1599,  in  per- 
suading them  to  submit,  and  form  a  nait 
of  liis  diocese.  They  were  obliged  to 
renounce  the  Nestorian  faith,  adopt  a  few 
Catholic  ceremonies,  and  obey  a  Jesuit, 
who  became  their  bishop.  But,  after  the 
Portuguese  were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch 
on  the  coast  of  Malanar,  this  union  of  the 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  with  the  Roman 
church  ceased,  and  they  returned  to  their 
old  forms.  At  present,  they  are,  under 
the  British  government,  fi-ee  fix»m  any  ec- 
clesiastical restraint,  and  form  among 
themselves  a  kind  of  spiritual  republic, 
under  a  htshop  chosen  by  themselves,  and 
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in  which  the  piiests  and  eldeais  administer 
justice,  using  excommunication  as  a 
means  of  punishmenL  In  their  political 
relations  to  the  natives,  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  Mtiriy  or  nobUitv  of  the 
second  rank,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  el»- 
I^ants,  and  to  cany  on  commerce  and 
agriculture,  instead  of  practising  mechan- 
ic trades,  Uke  the  lower  classes.  Trav- 
ellers describe  them  as  very  isnorant,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  of  veiy  good  morals. 

Christiaitsand  ;  a  government  and 
bishopric  of  Norway,  occupying  the  S. 
W.  part  of  the  countiy.  The  population 
of  this  division  of  the  kingdom  is  esti- 
mated at  134,000;  square  miles,  14,800. 
Though  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  countiy,  the  grain  produced  is  not  ad- 
equate to  the  consumption  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  grain  \b  therefore  one  of  the 
chief  imports.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  fisheries  and  in 
cutting  trees.  Timber  forms  the  chief 
article  of  their  exports. — ^The  capital  is 
also  called  Christiansandy  and  is  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  The  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  and  the  houses  have  exten- 
sive gardens.  It  is  considered  as  the 
fourth  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Norway.  It  derives  some 
support  irom  the  trade  in  timber,  but  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  repair  of  vessels 
which  put  in  there  to  refit.  Lon.  8°  d'  £.; 
laLSS^S'N. 

Christians-Oe,  or  Ert-Holm  ;  a  group 
of  islands,  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  Den- 
maric,  named  fiom  the  cliief  island,  which 
has  a  much-fi:equented  port,  a  light-house 
and  a  castle :  Ion.  14^  47'  £. ;  kt  55P 

CHRisTTfTA,  queen  of  Sweden,  bom 
Dec  9, 1626,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
dius  and  the  {mncess  Maria  Eleonore  of 
Brandenburg,  was  distinguished  for  beau^ 
ty,  and  taste  for  the  liberal  aits.  Gusta^ 
TUB,  who  beheld  in  Christma  the  only 
support  of  his  throne,  took  the  greatest 
care  of  her  education,  which  was  con- 
ducted in  a  masculine  manner.  She  vras 
instructed  in  all  the  sciences  adapted  to 
improve  her  mind  and  strengthen  her 
character.  Afler  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
at  Liitzen,  in  1632,  the  states-general  ap- 
pointed guardians  to  the  oueen  Christina, 
then  but  six  years  old.  These  were  the 
five  highest  officers  of  the  crovm,  who 
were  intrusted,  at  the  same  time,  with  tlie 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  ed- 
ucation of  Christina  was  continued  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Endowed  with  a  lively  imagination^  a 


good  memory,  and  unecMmnon  intelli- 
gence, she  made  the  most  rapid  prosres& 
She  learned  the  ancient  languages,  histo- 
ry, geography,  peptics,  and  renounced  the 
plee^res  of  her  age  in  order  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  study.  She  already 
betrayed  those  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terized her  whole  lifo,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  as  much  the  consequence  of  her 
education  as  of  her  natural  disposition. 
She  did  not  like  to  appear  in  the  female 
dress,  made  long  journeys  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  delighted  in  the  fatigues 
and  even  the  dangers  of  the  chase.  She 
submitted  reluctantly  to  the  customs  of 
the  court,  alternately  treating  those  who 
surrounded  her  widi  the  greatest  iamiliar- 
i^  and  with  haughtiness  or  commanding 
dignity.  She  honored  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiem  as  a  father,  and  learned  fiom 
him  the  art  of  governing.  She  soon 
showed,  in  the  assembly*  of  the  stateis,  a 
maturity  of  under8tandui|;  which  a8ton<> 
ished  her  guardians.  In  1642,  the  states- 
{l^neral  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  admin- 
istration into  her  own  hands ;  but  she  ex- 
cused herself  on  the  ground  of  her  youth. 
Only  two  years  after,  she  took  upon  her- 
self the  government  A  great  talent  for 
business,  and  great  firmness  of  purpose^ 
distinguished  her  first  steps.  She  termi- 
nated the  war  with  Denmark,  begun  in 

1644,  and  obtained  several  provinces  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Bromsebro,  in 

1645.  She  then,  contrarv  to  the  advice 
of  Oxenstiem,  who  hoped  to  gain,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  still  greater  ad- 
vantages for  Sweden,  labored  to  reestab- 
lish peace  in  Germany,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  devote  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Christina 
was  fitted,  by  her  talents  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed,  to  plav 
the  most  distinguished  part  in  the  Nortn 
of  Europe,  and,  for  some  time,  seemed 
sensible  of  the  charms  of  her  lofty  station. 
On  many  occasions,  she  maintained  the 
dignity  of  her  crown  and  the  honor  of  her 
country.  France,  Spam,  Holland  and 
England  sought  her  fiiendship.  She  pro- 
moted commerce  by  wise  legislation,  and 
patronised  the  learned  and  literaiY  institu- 
tions. The  nation  was  devoted  to  her, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  the  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus at  the  head  of  the  government,  sur- 
rounded by  generals  and  statesmen  ^rm- 
ed  by  that  great  prince.  It  was  the  oni 
versal  v^ish  Siat  the  queen  should  choose 
a  husband ;  but  her  love  of  independence 
rendered  her  averse  to  such  a  connexion* 
Among  the  princes  who  sued  for  her 
hand,  her  cousin,  Charles  Grustavus  o# 
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Deuxponts,  yns  disdnguished  for  his  in- 
telligence, noble  character,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  She  declined  his  offer,  but 
induced  the  states-general,  in  1649,  to 
designate  him  for  her  successor.  In  1650, 
she  caused  herself  to  be  crowned,  with 
great  pomp,  and  with  the  title  of  king. 
From  that  time,  a  striking  change  in  her 
conduct  was  jierceptible.  She  neglected 
her  ancient  ministers,  and  listened  to  the 
advice  of  ambitious  favorites.  Intrigues 
and  base  passions  succeeded  to  her  for- 
mer noble  and  useful  views.  The  public 
treasure  was  squandered  with  extrava- 
gant profusion.  Distinctions  were  con- 
'  ferred  upon  the  undeserving,  and  jealousy 
|)roduced  murmurs,  complaints  and  fac- 
tions. In  this  state  of  confusion,  the 
Sueen  declared  her  intention  of  abdicating 
le  crown.  The  old  ministers,  honoring 
the  memory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  re- 
monstrated in  the  strongest  terms,  and, 
above  all,  Oxenstiem  expressed  himself 
with  BO  much  energy,  that  the  queen  de- 
sisted from  her  resolution.  She  now 
grasped  with  more  firmness  the  reins  of 

S^vemment,  and  dissipated,  for  a  time, 
e  clouds  which  had  daritened  her 
throne.  She  occupied  herself  again  with 
study,  boueht  paintings,  medals,  manu- 
scripts, books,  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  many  learned  men,  and  invited 
several  to  her  court.  Descartes,  Grotius, 
SaJmasius,  Bochart,  Huet,  Chevreau,  Nau- 
d6,  Vossius,  Conring,  Meibom,  appeared 
in  Stockholm,  and  me  queen  conversed 
familiarly  with  them  on  literary  and  phi- 
losophical subjects.  Amon^  the  literaij 
amusements  which  she  united  with  sen- 
ous  studies,  was  the  Grecian  dance,  which 
she  caused  to  be  exhibited  by  Meibom 
(q.  V.)  and  Naud^.  But  new  troubles  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  conspiracy  of  Messenius 
threatened  not  only  the  mvorites  of  the 
queen,  but  the  queen  herself.  Christina, 
who  loved  whatever  was  uncommon,  re- 
sumed the  determination  to  resign  the 
crown.  In  1654,  at  the  age  of  ^,  she 
assembled  the  states-generaratUp6al,and, 
in  their  presence,  laid  aside  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  to  surrender  them  into  the  hands 
of'^prince  Charles  Gustavus.  She  reserv- 
ed to  herself  a  certain  income,  entire  in- 
dependence, and  full  power  over  her  suite 
and  household.  A  few  days  afler,  she  left 
Sweden,  and  went  throu^  Deninark  and 
Gemiany  to  Brussels,  where  she  made  a 
public  entry,  and  remained  for  some  time. 
There  she  niade  a  secret  profession  of  the 
Catholic  reliffion,  which  she  afterwards 
imblicl^  confirmed  in  Inspruck — a  step 
which  excited  great  astonishment,  and  of 


the  causes  of  which  nothing  eert&di  » 
known.  Christina  went  from  Iiwpruck 
to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on  horse- 
back, in  the  costume  of  an  Amazon,  with 
ereat  pomp.  When  tlie  pope  Alexander 
VII  confirmed  her,  she  adopted  the  sur- 
name of  AUssandra,  She  visited  the 
monuments  of  the  city,  and  attentively 
examined  every  thing  which  could  awak- 
en historical  recollections.  In  1656,  she 
visited  France,  and  remained  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  at  Compiegne,  where  the  court  was 
then  held,  and  at  Paris.  Her  dress  and 
manners  produced  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion, but  ner  talents  and  knowledge  were 
generally  admired.  She  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  France  and  Spain ;  but  Maz- 
arin  declined  the  offer,  and  succeeded  in 
accelerating  her  departure  from  France, 
under  various  pretexts.  In  the  following 
year,  she  returned.  This  second  residence 
in  France  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  execution  of  her  grand  equeny,  Mo- 
naldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  con- 
fidence, but  whom  she  accused  of  treason. 
This  act  of  vengeance,  though  defended 
by  Leibnitz,  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of 
Christina.  The  French  court  testified  its 
displeasure,  and  two  months  passed  be« 
fore  the  queen  showed  herself  publicly  in 
Paris.  In  1658,  she  returned  to  Rome, 
where  she  received  very  unpleasing  news 
fix>m  Sweden.  Her  revenue  was  not 
transmitted  to  her,  and  nobody  would 
make  her  advances.  Alexander  VII  re- 
lieved her  from  this  embarrassment  bv  a 
pension  of  12,000  scudi  (dollars).  Alter 
the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in  1660, 
the  queen  made  a  viat  to  Sweden,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  to  arrange  her  private 
affairs;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
she  had  other  views.  As  the  crown- 
prince  was  very  younff,  she  declared,  that, 
m  case  of  his  death,  Sie  should  lay  claim 
to  the  throne.  This  project  was  unfavor- 
ably received,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  formal  act  of  abdication.  Other 
unpleasant  circumstances  induced  her  to 
abandon  Stockholm.  She  visited  Sweden 
a  second  time  in  1666,  but  returned  to 
Hamburg  without  reaching  the  capital, 
having  heard  that  the  pubEc  exercise  of 
her  religion  would  not  be  allowed  her. 
About  this  time,  she  ai^ired  to  the  Polish 
crown,  but  the  Poles  took  no  notice  of  her 
wishes.  Finally,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  at  Rome,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  She  fi>unded  an  academy, 
collected  valuable  manuscripts,  medals 
and  paintings,  and  died,  after  having  ex- 
perienced many  vexations,  April  19, 1689 
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She  wafl  mterred  in  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  and  the  pope  erected  a  monument 
to  her  with  a  long  inscription.  She  had 
asked  only  fur  these  few  words:  Vixit 
Christina  annas  LXIIL  Her  principal 
heir  was  the  cardinal  Azzolini,  her  intend- 
ant.  Her  library  was  bought  by  pope 
Alexander  VUI,  who  placed  900  manu- 
scripts of  this  coUecdon  in  the  Vatican, 
and  gave  the  remainder  of  the  books  to 
his  family.  Odescalchi,  the  nephew  of 
Innocent  XI,  purchased  the  paintings  and 
antiquities.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  resent 
of  France,  bouffht  a  part  of  the  paintmgs 
for  90,000  scudi,  in  1722.  The  value  of 
these  collections  may  be  learned  from  the 
two  works  which  give  a  description  of 
them,  namely,  Havercamp's  J^ummoph^ 
lacium  lUgimt  ChrisHna,  and  the  Must" 
vm  Odescalcunu  The  life  of  Christina 
presents  a  series  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions:  we  see,  on  one  side,  mag- 
nanimity, frankness,  mildness ;  on  the 
other,  vanity,  severity,  revenge  and  dis- 
simuladon.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world, 
her  acutenees  and  penetration,  did  not 
preserve  her  from  visionary  projects,  from 
the  dreams  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  and 
other  illusions.  She  left  some  small  works, 
in  which  her  character  and  manner  of 
thinking  are  perceptible,  and  ^v^ich,  for 
the  most  part,  are  contained  in  Archen- 
holz*s  Memoirs  of  this  princess  {1751, 4 
vols.  4to.).  The  authenticity  of  the  let- 
ters which  appeared  in  1762,  under  her 
name,  is  not  proved. 

Christmas,  the  feast  of  Christ's  birth, 
wasi,  accordinff  to  many  critics,  not  cele- 
brated in  the  nrst  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian  church,  as  the  Christian  usage,  in 
general,  was,  to  celebrate  the  death  of  re- 
markable persons  rather  than  their  birth. 
The  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem, 
had  been  alr^dy  long  celebrated,  when, 
perhaps  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Manichseans  respecting  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  a  feast  was  established,  in 
memory  of  this  event,  in  the  4th  century. 
In  the  5th  century,  the  Western  church 
ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  on  the 
day  of  the  old  Roman  feast  of  the  birth 
of  Sol,  on  the  25th  of  December,  though 
no  information  respecting  the  day  of 
Chiist's  birth  existed.  In  me  East,  Christ- 
mas was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January. 
From  the  gospel  of  St  Luke,  it  was 
known  that  Christ  was  bom  during  the 
night,  and  therefore  divine  service  was 
pmbrmed  in  the  night  of  Dec  24-425, 
from  which  circumstance  Christmas  is 
called,  in  Gera[ian,  fFeihnaehien,  I  e.  Holy 
15* 


or  Consecrated  Night  The  feasts  of  the 
martyr  Stephen  and  the  evangelist  Sl 
John  were  united  vrith  it,  and  a  feast  of 
three  days*  continuance  was  thus  formed. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  year,  this  festival  gives 
name  to  a  period  extending  from  the  first 
Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  feast  of  Epipha- 
ny, Jan.  6.  Some  say  that  Christmas 
has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  church. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  three  masses  are 
performed— one  at  midnight,  one  at  dav- 
break,  and  one  in  the  morning.  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  tlie  manger, 
the  holy  &milv,  &c.,  are  sometimes  rep- 
resented at  large.  Some  convents  m 
Rome,  chiefly  the  Franciscans,  are  fa^ 
mous  for  attracting  many  people  by  such 
exhibitions.  The  church  of  Enrfand 
celebrates  this  feast,  as  do  the  great  w)dy 
of  European  Protestants,  fii  the  U. 
States,  it  is  litUe  regarded,  except  by  the 
Episcopalians.  The  custom  of  making 
presents  on  Christmas-eve  is  derived  from 
an  old  heathen  usage,  practised  at  the 
feast  of  the  birth  of  Sol,  or,  in  Germany, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  feast  peculiar  to 
that  country  (at  least  the  Ruprecht  seems 
to  have  had  such  an  origin);  but  it  has 
become  consecrated  by  ages,  and  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  make  this  festival 
an  interesting  event  to  femilles.  In  the 
north  of  Germany,  tijis  custom  prevails 
most,  pervading  all  the  classes  and  relations 
of  society.  In  some  German  churches, 
sermons  are  delivered  on  Christmas-eve 
fbr  the  benefit  of  children,  who  attend, 
canying  each  a  little  taper.  In  the  Cath- 
olic church,  the  offidum  jtastarum  is  sung 
in  which  a  chorus  of  children  respond  to 
the  priest 

Christophe,  Henri,  king  of  Hayti,  was 
bom  Oct  6, 1767,  in  the  island  of  Grena- 
da, as  stated  by  some,  but,  as  others  say, 
in  that  of  St  Christopher.  According  to 
the  latter  account,  he  was  carried  to  St 
Domingo,  at  the  age  of  twehre,  sold  as  a 
slave,  and  employed  by  his  new  master  in 
the  business  of  a  cook,  which  calling  he 
exercised  at  the  Cape.  Othera  relate  tiiat, 
afler  having  served  in  the  American  war, 
and  received  a  wound  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah, he  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  was 
employed  on  the  nlantatioip  of  Limonade, 
in  me  capacity  of^an  overseer,  wherein  he 
displayeo  his  characteristic  severity.  From 
the  conmiencement  of  the  troubles  among 
the  blacks,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  favor 
of  independence,  and  signalized  himself 
by  his  energy,  boldness  and  activity,  in 
many  bloody  engacements.  Toussaint- 
Louvertura,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
the  blacks,  at  length  gave  him  the  corn- 
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mitnion  of  brigadieivgenLeFB],  and  employ* 
ed  him  to  suppress  an  iiu^urrection  head- 
ed by  his  nephew  Moyse.  This  object 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  Christophe, 
who  made  himself  master  of  the  person 
of  Movse,  and  succeeded  him  as  ffovem- 
or  of  the  province  of  the  North.  The  ex- 
ecution of  Moyse  excited  new  troubles  at 
the  Cape,  which  the  activity  and  intrepid- 

Sr  of  Christophe  completely  suppressed. 
8  commanded  there  in  1802,  when  Le- 
clerc  arrived  with  a  French  army,  des- 
tined for  the  subjugation  of  the  Negroes. 
Most  of  them,  deceived  by  the  promises 
of  Leclerc,  at  first  gave  wav  to  his  de- 
signs ;  but  Dessalines  and  Christophe  re- 
sided from  the  beginning,  and  were  de- 
clared outlaws.  Christophe  veas  compeU 
led  to  make  his  peace,  but  resumed  arms 
again  upon  the  perfidious  seizure  of  the 
person  of  Toussaint.  The  climate  aided 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Dessalines  and  Chris- 
tophe, and,  at  the  close  of  1805,  there  was 
no  longer  a  French  force  in  Hay  ti, — for  so 
the  island  was  now  denominated  by  the 
insurgent  chiefs.  During  the  short-lived 
government  of  Dessalines,  Christophe  was 
eeneral-in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army ;  and, 
being  the  senior  officer,  and  most  distin- 
guished amonff  the  blacks,  possessed,  of 
course,  powemil  claims  to  succeed  him 
in  authority.  But  the  popularity  of  Pe- 
tion  in  the  South  balanced  that  of  Chris- 
tophe in  the  North.  In  Februaiy,  1807, 
an  assembly  convened  at  the  Cape  ap- 
pointed Christophe  president  for  life  of 
the  state  of  Hayti ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  a  republic  was  organized  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  Petion  at  its  head.  A  civil 
war  between  the  two  chiefs  ensued,  but 
did  not  prevent  Christophe  fiY)m  taking 
judicious  measures  to  establish  public  or- 
der in  the  territory  which  he  governed. 
He  organized  the  administration,  the  tri- 
bunal^ the^  marine,  and  the  army,  made 
suitable  regulations  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  otlier 
branches  of  industry  among  his  people, 
and,  by  his  enei^,  attained  the  most  nat- 
tering results.  His  military  force  was 
placed  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  his 
finances  were  brought  into  a  flourishing 
condition.  He^  constructed  fortifications, 
and  was  enabled  to  set  the  French  at  de* 
fiance.  Following  the  example  of  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  imitated,  he  abolished  the 
republican  forms,  March  28,  1811,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the 
name  of  Henri  L  The  digmty  and  title 
were  made  hereditary  in  his  fiunily;  a 
hereditary  nobility  was  created,  to  give 
lustre  and  strength  to  the  newin8titation% 


with  an  appropriate  order  of  knighthood*, 
and,  to  complete  the  imitation  of  feudal 
sovereignties,  he  was  solemnlv  crowned 
at  the  Cape,  June  2, 1812,  with  the  cere- 
monies customary  in  Europe.  He  atso 
sought  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the 
compilation  of  the  Code  Henri — a  digest 
founded  upon  the  Code  JVapolioUy  but  not 
servilely  copied.  On  the  contrary,  it  waa 
judiciously  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
Hayti.  In  1813,  some  cases  of  defection 
occuired  among  his  subjects,  which  tend- 
ed to  exasperate  the  violent  and  suspicious 
temper  of^  Christophe,  and  prompted  him 
to  impolitic  acts  of  cruelty.  In  1814,  he 
and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  not  by  a 
formal  agreement,  but,  as  it  were,  by  tacit 
consent.  For  several  years  in  succession, 
afler  this,  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  re- 
gain tlieir  authority  in  the  island  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  policy  of  Christophe's  govern- 
ment He  constantly  reflised  to  hear  any 
proposition  fit)m  the  ex-colonists,  short  of 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  imqualified  in« 
dependence  of  the  island ;  and  he  adopted 
tlie  most  decided  measures  to  counteract 
the  attempts  made  by  France.  Beside  his 
military  preparations  for  defence  against  ag- 
gression, he  multiplied,  through  the  agency 
of  the  press,  writmgs  calculated  to  render 
the  vievsrs  of  the  ex-colonists  odious,  and 
to  maintain  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  emancipated  blacks.  To  fur- 
ther the  same  object,  he  conceived,  and^ 
at  one  period,  seriously  set  about  effecting^ 
the  plan  of  substituting  the  English  Ian- 

fua^  in  the  island  in  place  of  the  French ; 
is  intercourse  with  the  English  and 
American  merchants  having  communica- 
ted to  him  a  partiality  for  their  language. 
This  project  entered  into  a  system  of  gen- 
eral education,  which  he  devised  for  the 
Haytians.  Things  continued  to  proceed 
in  this  way  until  the  death  of  Petion,  in 
1818,  and  the  accession  of  Boyer.  Dis- 
contents had  increased,  meanwhile,  amons 
the  subjects  of  Christophe,  who  contrasted 
the  mild  and  easy  rule  of  Boyer  with  the 
iron  despotism  under  which  they  groaned ; 
and  the  army  itself  was  ripe  for  a  change. 
Insurrection  began  lunons  die  ffarrison  of 
St  Marc,  which  mutinied  in  a  body,  kill- 
ed the  ^vemor  of  the  town,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Boyer,  eognifying  their  de- 
sure  to  join  the  republic.  Boyer  hastily 
assembled  a  force  of  15,000  men,  and 
marched  to  the  'support  of  the  insurgent 
garrison.  At  this  time,  Christophe  waa 
confined,  by  iUness,  in  his  fortified  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  where  he  commonly  resid- 
ed. The  insurrection  soon  spread  to  the 
Cape,  where  Richard,  due  de  Mamudadei 
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md  one  of  the  fint  ^gnitaries  of  the  king- 
domu  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty 
at  the  bead  of  the  troops.  The  diU  of 
Christophe'a  anny,  compoainff  his  guard 
of  about  1500  men,  continued  &ithnil  to 
him  for  a  while,  but,  when  marched  up 
to  oppose  the  insurgents  from  the  Cape, 
joined  with  the  latter  in  demanding  the 
deposition  of  Christophe.  Perceiving  his 
case  to  be  desperate,  and  resolved  not  to 
gratify  the  insurgents  by  becoming  tbeir 
priaooer,  Christophe  shot  himself  with  a 
fMStol,  October  8,  1820.  His  corpse  re- 
mained exposed  several  days  on  the  high* 
way,  and  his  oldest  son  was  massacred; 
but  Boyer  protected  his  widow  and  daugh- 
ters from  injury,  and  enabled  them  to  re- 
tire to  Europe  in  the  possession  of  a  com- 
petent fortune.  A  Wse  treasure  was 
mund  in  fort  Henri,  iimch  Christophe 
had  amassed  from  the  customs  on  mer- 
chandise. His  nalace  was  dismantled  by 
the  populace,  wno  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
OTB  in  defacing  what  had  cost  them  so 
much  toil  to  construct.  Thus  ended  a 
reign,  from  which  the  friends  of  the  blaclu 
anticipated  much  and  with  justice.  Chris- 
tophers policy  was  probably  better  calcu- 
lated than  that  of  Petion  and  Boyer  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  Hayti.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  flourished  under 
him,  and  declined  under  the  latter;  but, 
his  government  being  purely  a  military 
despotism,  in  which  he  himself  was  every 
thinff,  and  the  wishes  of  his  people  were 
totally  disregarded,  the  administration  de- 
generated into  a  svstem  of  tyranny  which 
proved  insupportable,  (^n.  Necrol^  1821 ; 
Franklin's  Hcnfti;  Male,  Hi».  (PHayti) 

Christopher,  duke  of  Wurtemberg; 
bom  in  1515;  one  of  the  wisest  rulers 
mentioned  in  history.  His  youth  was  a 
constant  scene  of  adversity.  When  he 
was  but  four  years  old,  the  confederated 
Suabian  cities  expelled  his  father,  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  from  his  dominions, 
and  sold  the  dukedom  to  Austria.  Chris- 
topher was  brought  to  Vienna,  and  was 
hardly  saved  by  ms  tutor,  Tyfiemi,  from 
the  hands  of  die  Turks,  when  that  city 
was  besieged  by  Solvman.  He  was  a 
second  time  preserved  from  captivity,  by 
the  same  individual,  in  1532,  when  Charles 
V  intended  to  bury  his  person  and  his 
claims  on  Wurtemberg  in  a  Spanish  con- 
vent. Christopher  had  l)een  conveyed 
almost  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  when  he 
fled,  and  safely  reached  Bavaria,  the  duke 
of  which  was  his  uncle,  and,  together  with 
Philip  of  Hesse,  now  commenced  a  war 
against  Austria,  to  compel  her  to  resign 
her  claims  to  Wurtembei^.    Frsncis  I 


sui^lied  than  with  nooney  to  cany  on 
the  contest.  The  battle  of  Laufen,  in 
1534,  restored  the  father  of  Christopher  to 
the  government  of  Wurtemberg.  Chris* 
topher  himself,  whom  his  father  disliked, 
went  into  the  French  service.  Afler  eieht 
years,  he  was  recalled.  In  1550,  his  father 
died ;  but  he  could  not  consider  himself 
securely  possessed  of  the  dukedom  until 
1552,  when  he  immediately  began  to  devote 
hima^  in  eveiy  way  to  the  improvement 
of  his  subjects.  He  reestablished  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  which  had  been  prohibited 
during  the  interregnum,  and,  in  so  doing, 
mtified  the  wishes  of  bis  subjects.  But 
he  did  not  appropriate  the  possessions  of 
convents,  and  other  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, to  himself,  as  so  many  or  most  of 
the  Protestant  princes  did,  but  formed  out 
of  it  a  great  fund,  called  the  fFurUmbergi- 
tm  church  property,  to  be  used  for  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  church,  and  for  other 
beneficent  purposes.  The  Wurtembei^i- 
an  cloister  sckoola,  for  the  education  of 
young  clergymen,  and  the  great  theologi- 
cal seminaiy  at  Tiibingen,  are  his  wonc. 
He  improved  the  schools,  so  that  educit- 
tion  in  Wurtemberg,  even  at  the  present 
time,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  more  fiouriahinff 
state  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
He  extended  the  liberdes  of  his  subjects, 
and  established  a  civil  code,  which  sdU 
exists.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  contin- 
ually attentive  to  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  fate  of  Protestantism  in  Germany 
was  a  subject  in  which  he  took  great  in- 
teresL  lie  had  an  interview  with  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis  and  the  Guises,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  fate  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  religious  peace 
at  Augsburg  in  1555.  He  endeavored  to 
unite  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
and  was  intrusted  with  many  highly  hon- 
orable conunissions  by  the  empire.  He 
ruled  18  years,  and  died  in  December, 
1568 ;  but  lives  still  in  the  memory  of  the 
people  of  Wurtemberg,  who  regard  him 
as  the  model  of  a  ruler.  J.  C.  Pfister  has 
well  described  the  life  of  Christopher. 

Christopher,  St. ;  a  sunt  whose  name 
and  worship  are  celebrated,  but  whose 
history  is  little  known.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Syria  or  Cilicia,' 
who  was  baptized  by  St  Babylas,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  in  Asia  Minor,  a)x)ut  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century.  Relics  of  hirn 
are  found  in  several  places,  principally  in 
Spain.  Tlie  Eastern  church  celebrates 
his  festival  on  the  Dth  of  May ;  the  Western, 
on  the  25th  of  July.  His  intercession  wa» 
perticulariy  sought  in  the  time  of  thi^ 
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plague.  Ckristojika-j  or  CMHophd,  liter- 
ally means  hearer  of  Christ.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  giant,  liearing  the  child  Jesus 
upon  his  shoulders  through  the  sea,  which 
refers  to  a  legend  of  this  saint  The  St. 
Christopher  of  Hemmling  is  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  Boisser&e. 
{q,  V.) 

CHRisTbPiTER,  St.  (commonly  called  Sit. 
KUVs) ;  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493,  about  15  miles  in 
length,  and,  in  general,  about  4  in  breadth, 
but  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  not 
more  than  3.  Between  that  nart  and  the 
rest  of  the  island  is  a  strip  of  land  3  miles 
in  length,  which  does  not  measure  half  a 
mile  across.  This  island  contains  43,726 
.  acres,  of  which  about  17,000  acres  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  4000 
to  pasturage.  As  sugar  is  the  only  com- 
modity of  any  consequence  that  is  raised, 
except  the  necessary  articles  of  food,  and 
a  little  cotton,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whoje  island  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
ty consists,  indeed,  of  many  rugged  preci- 
pices and  barren  mountams.  Of  these 
the  loftiest  is  mount  Misery  (evidently 
an  extinguished  volcano),  which  rises 
3711  feet  in  perpendicumr  height  fix>m 
the  sea.  The  general  average  produce  of 
sugar  for  a  series  of  yesas  is  1d,000  hogs- 
bettds  of  16  cwt.,  which,  as  one  half  ontpr 
of  the  whole  cane  land,  or  8500  acres,  is 
annually  cut  (the  remainder  being  young 
canes),  gives  neariy  .two  hogshe^  of  16 
cwt  per  acre  for  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
ripe  canes.  This  island  is  divided  into 
nme  parishes,  and  contains  four  towns  and 
hamlets,  viz.  Basseterre,  the  present  capi- 
tal, as  it  was  formeriy  that  of  the  French, 
containinff  about  600  houses,  Sandy  Point, 
Old  Road  and  Deep  Bay.  Of  these,  the 
two  first  are  ports  of  entr^,  established 
by  law.  The  fi)rtifications  consist  of 
Charles  Fort  and  Brimstone  Hill,  both 
near  Sandy  Point,  three  batteries  at  Bas- 
seterre, one  at  Fig-tree  Bay,  another  at 
Palmetto  Point,  and  some  smaller  ones  of 
DO  great  importance.  Population,  in  1823 
—4,  according  to  Humlwldt,  523,000,  of 
whom  3500  were  free  persons,  and  19,500 
slaves.  Official  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports *—  Imports.  Errx^s. 

In  1809 £266,064 132,845 

1810 253,611 89,362 

\M.&IP4af  W.;  lat.  VP  19  N. 

Chromate  or  laow,  or  Chromeiseic- 
STEiN,  is  a  mineral  substance  of  very  con- 
nderable  interest,  as  affording  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  and  dunUe  pi(|meiit8  in 
the  arts.  It  is  found  dissenunated  in 
grains  and  imperfectly  crystallized  mass- 
es,— HMscasionally  in  regular  octoedrol 
crystals,  its  primary  form,— of  a  black 
color,  a  shinmg  and  somewhat  metallic 
lustre.  It  scratches  glass,  is  opaque,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.03.  According 
to  Vauquelin,  tbatoi^^France  consists  of  43 
chromic  acid,  34.7  oxide  of  iron,  20.3  alu- 
mine,  silex  2.  But  chemists,  at  the  pres 
ent  day,  consider  the  chrome  in  this  min 
end  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  not  of  an 
acid;  accordingly  the  mineral  is  now- 
more  correctly  denominated  the  ferrvgi-' 
funu  oxide  of  chrome.  It  is  found  in  K^at 
abundance  in  Maryland,  at  the  Bare  nills^ 
near  Baltimore,  and  is  contained  in  a 
steatitic  or  serpentine  rock.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  small  quantities  at  numerous  other 
places  in  the  U.  States,  and  has  many  lo- 
calities in  other  countries. 

Chromatic,  in  music ;  one  of  the  three 
ancient  genera— -diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enharmonic.  The  word  chromaHc  has 
been  adopted,  as  it  is  believed^  because 
the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  designat- 
ing this  genus  by  characters  of  various 
colors,  or,  as  some  say,  because  the  chro- 
matic genus  is  a  mean  between  the  other 
two,  as  color  is  a  mean  between  white 
and  black  (this  seems  to  be  a  veiy  poor 
explanation) ;  or,  lastly,  because  tbe  chro- 
matic ^nus,  by  its  semitones,  varies  and 
embellishes  the  diatonic,  thus  producing 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  coloring.  In 
modem  music,  the  word  ehromaiic  simply 
means  a  succession  of  semitones,  ascend- 
ing or  descending.  Thus  the  expressions 
ehromaiic  semiioiie  (the  interval  which  is 
found  between  anv  given  note  and  that 
same  note  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered 
by  a  flat),  chromatic  scaU^  ehrwnatic  modu" 
lotion^  are  terms  in  use. 

Chrome  ;  the  name  of  a  metal,  which, 
combined  with  oxygen  so  as  to  be  in  the 
state  of  an  acid,  was  discovered  Iw  Vau- 
quelin, in  an  ore  of  lead  from  Siberia. 
This  metal  has  ^ce  been  found  combin- 
ed with  iron  in  the  U.  States,  and  at  Unst, 
one  of  the  Shetland  ides.  It  appears  also 
to  be  the  coloring  principle  of  the  emerald 
and  the  ruby,  and  has  received  its  name 
from  its  property  of  assuming  brilliant 
colore  in  tbe  combinations  into  which  it 
enters.  Chrome,  which  has  hitherto  been 
procured  in  very  small  quantities,  owing 
to  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen^  may 
be  obtained  bv  mixing  the  oxide  of  chrome 
with  charcoaJ,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  the  <nost  intense  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 
It  is  brittle^  of  a  grayish-white  cokr^  and 
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iratj  infiuible.  Its  specific  ^vity  is  5^. 
Ghrmne  unites  with  oxygen  in  three  pro* 
portions,  forming  two  oxides  and  one 
add.  The  protoxide  is  of  a  ereen  color, 
tsxceedingly  infusible  by  itseO^  but  with 
borax,  or  vitreous  substances,  it  melts,  and 
communicates  to  them  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  color.  Indeed,  the  emerald  owes  its 
color  to  this  oxide.  The  protoxide  is 
employed  at  the  manufactory  of  Sevres, 
in  France,  to  give  a  fine  deep-green  to 
ihe  enamel  of  porcelain.  It  is  applied 
without  a  flux,  and  melted  with  tlie  en- 
ameL  Chromic  acid,  however,  is  the  most 
ifnportant  of  the  compounds  formed  by 
this  metal  alone  with  oxygen.  It  is  usu- 
ally prepared  tor  chemical  purposes  by 
mixing  solutions  of  nitrate  of  barytes  and 
chromate  of  potash,  and  digesting  the 
chromate  of  baiytes  that  is  formed  m  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid.  This  abstracts  the 
barytes,  and  the  chromic  acid  is  inrocured, 
by  evaporation,  in  crystals  of  a  nne  ruby- 
red  color.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  has 
a  sour,  metallic  taste,  and  all  the  charac- 
lers  of  a  strong  acicL  It  combines  with 
the  alkalies,  embs  and  metallic  oxides, 
fbrminff  sAts,  many  of  which  have  very 
rich  colors.  The  alkaline  chromates  are 
soluble  and  crystallizable.  They  are  of  a 
yellow  or  red  color,  the  neutral  chromates 
being  commonly  yellow,  and  the  bl-chro- 
mates,  red  or  deep  orange.  The  best  known 
oi  these  is  the  bi-ciuromate  of  potash, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  useful 
salts.  Tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  formed 
is  as  follows : — Chromate  of  iron,  or  rather 
ferruginous  oxide  of  chrome,  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  mtrate  of  potash,  and  heated  strongly 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  crucibles.  The  re- 
mihjnf  masses  are  then  repeatedly  digest- 
ed with  water,  and  the  colored  liquids, 
which  are  slightly  alkaline,  saturated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, till  no  more  crystals  of  nitre  can  be 
obtuned  fin>m  them.  The  yellow  liquid, 
oeing  now  set  aside  for  a  week  or  two, 
deposits  a  copious  crop  of  crystals,  whose 
form  is  that  of  a  four-sided  prism,  termi- 
nated by  dihedral  summits.  Their  color 
IS  an  intense  lemon-yellow,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  orange.  100  parts  of  water  at 
fiCP  dissolves  about  48  parts ;  but  boiling 
water  dissolves  almost  any  quantity.  Its 
solution  in  water  decomposes  most  of  the 
metallic  salts;  those  of  mercuiy,  of  a  fine 
red ;  cop|)er  and  iron,  of  a  reddish  brown ; 
silver,  dark  red ,  and  lead,  of  a  beautiful 
ydlo w  color,  now  much  used  as  a  pigment, 
luidcrthenameof  dkrom«yettow.   Chrome 


yellow  IS  largely  miHiu&ctured  in  the  U» 
States,  at  Baltimore,  near  which  place  is 
found  one  of  the  most  remari^able  depos* 
its  of  ferruginous  oxide  of  chrome  in  the 
world.  The  process  consists  in  adding  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  (or  sugar  of 
lead)  to  the  rough  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash,  fi^m  which  the  nitrate  of  potash 
has  been  just  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  acetate  of  lead  is  added  as  long  as 
any  sediment  falls.  The  liquid  is  men 
filtered,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  left  on 
the  filters,  dried  for  sale. 
Chromic  Acin.  (See  Chrome.) 
CHRomc  (from  xp*^^^  time);  a  term 
applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long  du- 
ration, and  mosdy  without  fever.  It  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute,  which 
is  applied  Doth  to  a  pungent  pain,  and  to  a 
disease  which  is  attended  with  violent 
symptoms,  terminates  in  a  few  days,  and 
is  attended  with  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  chronic  disease  is  slow  in  its  prog- 
ress, and  not  so  generally  dangerous. 

Chronicle,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  his* 
toxy  digested  according  to  the  order  of 
time.  In  this  sense,  it  difiera  but  little 
from  anruds.  The  term  is  mosdv  used  in 
reference  to  the  old  histories  of  nationsi 
vnitten  when  they  were  comparatively 
rude.  Chronicles  belong  to  the  sources 
of  history,  and  many  have  been  handed 
down  from  early  ages ;  for  instance,  the 
two  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  He- 
brews, which  belong  to  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment With  many  nations,  such  chroni'' 
cles  were  vmtten  under  the  authority  of 
government,  and  priests,  being  the  only 
men  of  learning  among  uncultivated  tribes^ 
were  intrusted  with  this  ofiice.  In  the 
early  Christian  ages,  also,  clergymen  were 
generally  the  authors  of  the  chronicles ; 
e.  g.,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Coesarea,  collect- 
ed from  other  historical  works  hisChroni-* 
cle  of  ancient  liistoiy.  Hieronymus  of 
Stridon  translated  it  mto  Latin,  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  others  continued  it» 
Many  historical  worics  of  the  Byzantines 
(q.  V.)  are  also  chronicles.  \Ve  might 
mention,  likewise,  the  Alexandrine  chroni- 
cle [Chronicon paschdU),  published  by  Du 
Fresne ;  also  the  chronicles  vmtten  by 
monks,  particularly  by  the  diligent  Bene- 
dictines, in  the  middle  ages,  sonie  of  which 
embraced  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  world, 
fit)m  its  beginning  to  their  own  time  (as 
the  Chronicle  of  Rhegino,  of  Otto  of  Freis» 
ingen,  &c.] ;  others,  the  histoiy  of  a  ceiv 
tain  period  (as  liu^rand's  Histoiy  of  his 
Tim^  from  891  to  946),  or  of  a  single  nar 
tion  (as  the  Histoiy  of  the  Franks,  by 
Giegoiy  of  Tours ;  that  of  the  LombardH» 
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hv  Paulus  Diaconufl ;  the  English  Chroni- 
cles, by  Stow,  &c.),  or  the  histoiy  of  single 
provinces,  cities  and  institutions  (as  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Coloene) ;  also  the  history  of 
individuals  (as  Eginhard's  Histoiy  of 
Charlemagne),  and  of  single  events.  They 
have  been  published  partly  in  large  col- 
iections  (for  instance,  Scriptorea  Herum 
Gerinanic€trum)f  and,  until  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  were  mostly  written  in 
Latin.  Of  many  of  them  the  authors  are 
not  known.  In  this  case,  they  are  called 
after  the  place  where  they  were  written 
or  where  tney  virere  found. 

These  chronicles  bear  the  impression  of 
their  time,  displaying  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  their  authors,  and  abounding 
in  religious  and  moral  reflectiona  We 
must  admit,  in  their  favor,  however,  that 
they  are  not  filled  with  political  disquisi- 
tions and  superficial  reasoning,  of  which 
modem  liistories  afford  so  many  instances. 
The  cluronicles  of  the  middle  ages  were 
not  written  vnth  the  purpose  of  supportmg 
certain  principles,  but  generallv  give  sim- 
ple facts ;  on  account  of  which  they  are 
^  preferable,  as  historical  records,  to  many 
*  modem  works.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
equal  in  value  the  result  of  the  deep  re- 
searches of  a  Gibbon  or  a  Niebuhr.  Young 
men,  in  search  of  historical  knowledge, 
ought  to  apply  themselves  more  frequent- 
ly to  these  sources,  and  not  trust  so  much 
to  die  writers  who  drew  from  them ;  and  we 
can  say,  from  experience,  that  they  would 
find  them  very  interesting  reading.  (For 
information  respecting  tlie  chronicles  of 
the  middle  agjes,  we  would  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  treatises  by  Rosier,  in  Latin,  par- 
ticularly the  preface  to  his  Chronica  Medii 
JEvi  (1/98),  and  the  directories  of  Freher 
and  Adeiung.)  Chronicle  is  also  often 
used  as  tlie  title  of  newspapers.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  (London] 
Morning  Chronicle,  an  excellent  paper  or 
the  whig  party.    (See  JVewspaper.) 

Chronodistich,  Chronogram  ;  averse 
in  which  certain  of  the  letters  used  signify 
Roman  numbers,  and  indicate  the  year  in 
which  the  event  happened  to  which  the 
verse  relates ;  e.  g.,  reges  ConCeDant 
paCeM,  where  CCDCM  make  the  num- 
Der  1600.    It  is  little  used  at  present. 

Chronologt  (compounded  of  x:P^y<K, 
time,  and  >&yot,  aiscx>urBe)  is  the  art  of 
measuring  time  (see  T^me),  distinguish- 
ing its  several  constituent  parts,  such 
as  centuries,  years,  &c.,  by  appropriate 
irarks  and  characters,  and  adjusting  these 
IMUta,  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  past  trans- 
iictions,  by  means  of  eros.  opochs  and 


cycles,  for  the  illustration  of  histonr.  The 
principal  means  for  maridng  the  cuvisiona 
of  time  are  afforded  by  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  particularly  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  which  produce  the  natural 
division  of  time  into  years,  months  and 
davs.  The  necessities  of  life,  requirinir 
still  smaller  and  more  precise  divisions  of 
time  (which  can  be  measured  only  by  ar- 
tificiai  means),  gave  rise  to  hours,  minutes 
and  seconds.  This  division  of  time  is 
called  the  artificiaL  Even  in  the  natural 
division,  however,  there  is  something  ar- 
bitrary, as  it  depends  solely  on  the  will 
what  point  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  shall  be  taken  as  the  point  of  b&- 
girining;  for  example,  in  the  annual  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  whether  we  shall  take 
the  longest  day  of  summer  or  the  shortest 
day  of  winter.  The  first  lawgivers,  there- 
fore, fixed  the  civil  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month,  day  and  year,  and,  at  the  sc^e 
time  also,  the  smaUer  divisions  of  these 
larger  portions  of  time.  From  this  separ- 
ation of  the  natural  and  artificial  or  civil 
division  of  time,  arises  a  division  of  chro- 
nology into  mathematical,  astronomical 
and  mstorical.  Astronomical  Chronology 
determines  the  duration  of  the  natural 

Eortions  of  time  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
eavenly  bodies;  historical  chronology 
treats  of  the  civil  divisions  of  time,  of  the 
methods  of  reckoning  time  among  differ- 
ent nations,  of  ancient  periods  or  remark- 
able epochs,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  each 
of  these  divisions  of  chronology  requires 
the  assistance  of  the  others.  All  histori- 
cal chronology  is  grounded  on  the  astro- 
nomical, which  cannot  determine  the  du- 
ration of  the  periods  of  time  without  the 
aid  of  the  civil  division.  Mathematicians 
and  astronomers  determine  the  natural 
periods  of  time  as  they  are  indicated  by 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  is 
left  to  legislators  to  determine  by  law  on 
what  day  the  year  shall  begin,  how  many 
days  shall  constitute  a  month,  how  many 
a  week,  &c.  This  civil  regulation  is  the 
foundation  of  the  calendar  (q.  v.)  or  alma- 
nac Thus  far  must  astronomical  chro- 
nology be  connected  with  historical ;  but 
the  latter  only  can  teach  us  the  divisions 
adopted  by  different  people.  Historical 
chronology  explains,  1.  the  form  of  the 
year  among  different  nations,  as  it  is  reg- 
ulated by  lawgivers,  founders  of  religions, 
and  other  founders  of  civil  society:  St 
those  events  which  are  selected  by  dinerent 
nations  as  eras,  that  is,  as  points  finom  which 
they  begin  their  reckoning ;  e.  g.,  the  Yugs 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the 
en  of  the  Seleucidse,  among  the  Chaldeans 
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>  Peraiam,  Egyptians;  the  creation 
fthe  wcnrld,  among  the  Jews ;  the  birth  of 
Chiia^  among  Christians ;  the  Olyn^iads, 
among  the  Greeks ;  the  building  of  Rome 
and  t^  consular  era,  among  tiie  Romans ; 
the  Hesiiik,  or  flight  of  Moh^nmed,  amon^ 
the  Mcmammeduis,  &c.  As  so  many  di^ 
fercnt  eras  render  the  reckoning  of  time 
difficult,  it,  3d]y,  selects  a  ibrm  or  the  year 
and  an  era  to  which  it  refers  those  of  other 
nations,  and  by  which  it  arranges  the  his- 
toiy  of  all  uations  and  times.  The  Euro- 
pean chnmologist  and  historian  must  refer 
the  eras  and  years  of  all  p^ple  to  those 
used  in  modem  Europe.  Mathematical 
and  astronomical  chronology  is  taught  in 
the  manuals  of  astronomy.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Aatronomie  of  Jjb^ 
knde  (2d  voL  p.  270, 2d  ed.)  The  Man- 
oal  of  Aiitronomical  and  Technical  Chro- 
noiogy  (fiom  the  sources)  of  D.  L.  Ideler 
{w6L  1,  Berlin,  1825,  voL  2,  1826)  is  an 
eiceflmt  work.  This  sawtnt  has  done 
much  for  the  advancement  of  this  sci- 
caice  by  his  extensive  researches.  (See 
Epoch  and  History,) 

CaaoNOMETER ;  a  time-piece  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  at  present  much  em- 
ployed by  navigators  in  determining  the 
longimde  at  sea.  In  general,  chronom- 
eiera  are  much  larger  than  common 
watchee,  and  are  hung  in  gimbals,  in 
boxes  six  or  eight  inches  square;  but 
tiiere  are  also  many  pocket  chronometers^ 
which,  externally,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  the  better  sort  of  pocket  watches,  and 
internally  difier  fiom  these  only  in  the 
omscniction  of  the  balance.  The  balance 
•nd  hair-spring  are  the  principal  agents 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  going  in  a  com- 
mon watch,  being  to  tiiis  what  the  pen- 
dulum is  tn  a  common  clock;  and  this 
spring,  in  the  former,  like  the  pendulum 
in  the  latter,  is  subject  to  expansions  and 
eootractions,  under  diife^nt  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  which,  of  course,  affect  the 
speed  or  rate  of  the  machine ;  and  the 
uethods  of  correcting  this  inaccuracy 
rauk  the  ^fference  l^tween  the  watch 
and  chronometer.  These  are  very  nu- 
merous. (See  Horology.)  With  Ameri- 
eui  navigaton,  chronometers  are  more 
eomnKm  than  with  those  of  any  other  na- 
*ioiL  All  the  lines  of  packets  between 
die  U.  States  and  Europe  have  them. — 
An  instrument  under  the  name  of  chro- 
nomder  is  also  used  by  musicians  for  the 
accnntte  measurement  of  time.  Two  sorts 
hafe  b^m  invented  fer  different  purposes. 
The  tint  supplies  the  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor, and  i^ularly  beats  time.  In  the 
8ritiah  Maga^e  (ii.  283)  may  be  found 


an  account  of  a  graduated  pendulum  for 
this  pm-pose,  [nroposed  by  aoctor  Robin- 
son ;  and  others  have  since  been  sold  at 
the  principal  music-shops  in  London. 
The  second  is  used  by  tuners  of  instru- 
ments, to  measure  the  velocity  of  beats. 
On  this  point,  the  reader  mav  consult  doc- 
tor Smims  HdrmomcSy  p.  210. 

Chrysalis.    (See  PapUio.) 

Chrtseis.    (See  ^chuUs,) 

Chrtsippus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Ci- 
licia,  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  dis- 
puting. He  was  the  principal  oppoeer  of 
the  Epicureans,  and  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 700  difierent  worics,  mosdy  of  a  dia- 
lectical character ;  but  of  these  no  com- 
plete work  is  extant  He  died,  at  a  great 
age,  about  206  years  R  C. 

Crrtsobeatl  (sometimes  called  ofmo- 
phoney  and,  T)y  the  jewellers,  Ontntcd 
chrysoHte)  was,  for  a  long  time,  only 
known  as  occurring  in  semi-transparent, 
rounded  pieces,  in  me  alluvial  deposits  of 
rivers,  along  with  other  species  of  gems. 
Thus,  in  Brazil,  it  was  found  along  with 
the  diamond  and  topaz,  and  with  rubies 
and  sapphires  in  Ceylon.  Distinct  crys- 
tals were  afterwards  brought  from  Siberia, 
but  tiieir  original  situation  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  in 
beautifully  distinct  crystals,  at  two  plaices 
in  the  U.  States — at  Haddam  (Conn.)  and 
Saratoga  (N.  Y.)  They  are  found,  at  both 
these  localities,  in  a  granitic  rock.  The 
fonn  of  the  crystal  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
right  rectangular  prism,  and  a  low,  six- 
sided  table  (with  reentering  angles),  form- 
ed by  the  crossing  of  three  prismatic  crys- 
tals. Chrysoberyl  scratches  quartz ;  is  of 
an  olive-jpreen  color,  and  vitreous  lustre, 
and  is  often  possessed  of  a  bluish  opales- 
cence. Specific  gravity,  3.754.  It  is 
composed  of  alumine  68.66,  glucine  16.00, 
silex  5.99,  protoxide  of  iron  4.73,  and  ox- 
ide of  titanium  2.66. 

Chrysolite  ;  a  greenish,  yellowish  or 
brownish  stone,  sometimes  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  double  refraction  m  a 
high  degn^.  It  is  composed  of  silex  and 
magnesia.  The  chnrsolite  employed  in 
the  arts  comes  chiefly  firom  the  Levant, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewellery,  but  is 
not  highly  esteemed.  Werner  thinks  that 
the  yellow  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is 
the  modem  topaz. 

Chrysoloras,  Emanuel ;  a  distinguish- 
ed  Greek  of  Constantinople,  bom  about 
the  middle  of  tiie  14th  centuiy,  the 
first  who,  in  modem  times,  transplanted 
Greek  literature  into  Italv.  Tlie  emperor 
John  PaleeologuB  sent  him,  in  1391,  to 
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Italv  and  England,  to  ask  for  assistance 
4gainst  the  Turks.  Having  thus  become 
Known  in  Italy,  he  returned  there,  about 
the- year  1395,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Greek  literature  at  Florence.  He 
remained  about  three  years  in  Florence, 
where  he  collected  around  hun  a  great 
number  of  scholars,  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
and  excited  univeraal  enthusiasm  as  much 
by  his  dignity,  and  the  grace  of  his  elocu- 
tion, as  oy  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
From  his  school  proceeded  Leonardo 
Bruno,  PoggiuB,  Francis  Philelphus,  and 
other  distingui^ed  revivers  of  classical 
studies.  He  afterwards  taught  with  equal 
imccess  in  Milan,  whence  the  Greek  em- 
peror Manuel,  who,  in  1400,  had  come  to 
Italy,  sent  for  him  to  Pavia,  Venice,  and 
lastly  to  Rome.  Pope  Gregoiy  XII  em- 
ployed him  in  public  affairs,  and  sent  hun, 
with  others,  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
where  he  died  in  1415.  He  should  not 
be  confounded  with  his  nephew  and  com- 
panion in  Italy,  John  Chiysoloras. 

Chrtsostom,  John,  St;  a  celebrated 
&ther  of  the  church,  bom  in  Antioch,  in 
the  year  344.  Secimdus,  his  Either,  had 
the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in 
S}Tia.  In  those  times,  eloquence  was  still 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  honors 
in  Greece.  Cbrysostom  studied  this  art, 
with  Libanius,  the  most  famous  orator  of 
his  time,  and  soon  excelled  his  master. 
After  having  studied  philosophy  with  An- 
dragathius,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  determined  upon  quitting 
the  world,  and  on  consecrating  his  life  to 
€rod  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.  At  the  age 
of  20,  he  conducted  a  legal  case  with  ex- 
traordinanr  success;  but  he  soon  retired 
fix>m  public  buaness,  and,  by  lasting  and 
pfinance,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  mastery 
of  his  passions.  He  remained  three  years 
in  Antioch.  He  was  imited,  by  the  ties 
of  an  Intimate  friendship,  with  Basil,  The- 
odore, afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsuesta, 
and  with  Maximus,  subsequently  bishop 
of  Seleucia.  Theodore  having  quitted 
for  a  time  his  holy  vocation,  Chrysostom 
wrote  two  beautiful  exhortations,  in  order  to 
recall  him  to  his  duty.  The  bishoiis  of  the 
provinces  had  determined  on  electing  him 
or  Basil  as  bishop ;  but  Chrysostom  fled, 
and  concealed  himself;  consequently  Ba- 
al was  elected,  who  complained,  however, 
much  of  his  friend's  witlidrawaL  Chiys- 
ostora  defended  himself  in  his  beautiful 
work  on  the  office  of  priests.  He  was 
then  only  26  yeara  old.  In  374,  he  retired 
to  the  anchorites  who  dwelt  on  the  moun- 
tiiins  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch.  He  de- 
6cril)ed  the  life  which  he  led  with  them  in 


the  following  manner:— ^ They  rise  ^ridt 
the  first  crowing  of  the  cock,  or  at  mid- 
night After  having  read  nsalms  and 
hymns  in  common,  each,  in  nis  separate 
cell,  is  occupied  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  in  copying  books.  Then  they 
proceed  to  churcn,  and,  after  mass,  return 
quietly  to  their  habitations.  They  never 
speak  to  each  other ;  their  nourislunent » 
bread  and  salt ;  some  add  oil  to  it,  and  the 
invalids  vegetables.  After  meals,  they  rest 
a  few  moments,  and  then  return  to  their 
usual  occupations.  They  till  the  ground, 
foil  wood,  make  baskets  and  c]otfaea,#nd 
wash  the  foet  of  travellers.  Their  bed  ia 
a  mat  spread  on  the  ground ;  their  dress 
consists  of  skins,  or  cloths  made  of  the 
hair  of  goats  and  camels.  They  go  bare- 
footed, nave  no  property,  and  never  pro- 
nounce the  words  mine  and  Vdne.  Undis- 
turbed peace  dwells  in  their  habitations^ 
and  a  cheerfulness  scarcely  known  in  the 
world."  After  four  years,  Chnrsostom 
quitted  these  hermits  to  seek  a  still  greater 
seclusion.  He  dwelt  in  a  cavern,  where 
he  remained  two  years  without  lying 
down.  His  penance  and  wakefulness,  to- 
gether with  the  dampness  of  his  abode, 
threw  him  into  a  severe  illness,  which 
forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch  (Sfel).  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  deacon 
by  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  386, 
consecrated  priest  He  was  chosen  vica» 
by  the  same  dignitary,  and  commissioned 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  people. 
TiU  then,  the  bishops  only  had  instructed 
the  people  in  the  gospel.  His  eloquence 
attracted  Jevra,  heathens  and  heretics 
He  was,  says  Sozoinenes,  the  ornament 
of  his  church,  and  of  the  whole  Eas^ 
when  the  emperor  Arcadius  determined, 
in  397,  to  place  him  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  Constantinople.  To  prevent  the  inhab- 
itants of  Antioch  from  opposing  his  inten- 
tions, tlie  emperor  causeo  him  to  be  se- 
cretly conveyed  to  Constantinople,  ivhen 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or- 
dained him.  He  commenced  his  official 
labora  by  limiting  the  expenses  of  }ua 
house,  founded  and  supported  many  hos- 
pitals, improved  the  morals  of  the  clei|^, 
and  converted  a  number  of  heathens  and 
heretics.  He  gave  so  generoiisly  to  the 
poor,  tliat  he  was  universally  called  John 
the  almsgiver.  He  devoted  himself  to  at- 
tendance on  the  sick.  He  sent  bishops  as 
missionaries  to  the  Goths,  to  the  Scythians^ 
and  to  Persia  and  Palestine.     His  elo- 

Juence  twice  prevented  an  insurrection, 
n  399,  Chnrsostom  held  a  council  in 
Constantinople,  at  which  several  Asiatic 
bishops  were  deposed  as  guilty  ofamaaf 
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Ssverin,  bishop  of  Gabola,  in  Syria,  dai«d 
to  attack  Cbiysoetom  from  the  pulpit,  and 
fo  stir  up  the  people  against  him;  but 
his  charges  were  reject^  as  calumnies. 
Chrysostom  had  two  dangerous  enemies — 
the  empress  Eudoxia,  whose  injustice  and 
extortious  gave  cause  to  many  complaints ; 
and  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  influence.  The 
latter  assembled  several  bishops  at  Chal- 
cedon,  who  were  to  mvestigate  the  com* 
plaints  made  against  Chi  ysostom.  But  he 
refused  to  appear,  alleging  that  they  had 
acted  against  the  laws  of  the  church ;  and, 
on  his  part,  assembled  40  bishops  at  Con- 
stantinople. His  enemies,  however,  pre- 
vailed. His  removal  was  determined  upon, 
and  sanctioned  by  Arcadius,  who  banished 
him  from  the  countzy.  Chrysostom  quit- 
ted the  city  secretly,  that  he  mifht  not  be 
prevented  by  his  adherents,  and  purposed 
retiring  to  Bithynia;  but  the  people 
threatened  a  revolt  In  the  followmg 
night,  an  earthquake  gave  general  alarm. 
In  this  dilemma,  Arcadius  recalled  his  or- 
ders, and  Eudoxia  herself  invited  Chiys- 
ostom  to  return.  The  people  accompap 
nied  him  triumphantly  to  the  city,  his 
enemies  fled,  and  peace  was  restored,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.  A  feast,  attended 
with  many  heathen  ceremonies,  for  the 
consecration  of  a  statue,  given  by  the  em- 
press, roused  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop, 
who  publicly  exclaimed  against  it;  and 
Eudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recalled  the 
prelates  devoted  to  her  will,  and  Chrysos- 
tom was  condemned,  although  40  bishops 
declared  themselves  in  his  uivor.  Arca- 
dius ordered  the  soldiers  to  force  him 
from  the  church,  which  was  pro&ned  and 
stained  with  blood.  Pope  Innocent  I 
and  the  emperor  Honorius  declared  them- 
selves in  &vor  of  Chrysostom,  but  Arca- 
Aus  reflised  to  assemble  the  council,  on 
which  the  others  iusisted,  and  commanded 
Chrysostom  peremptorily  to  retire  to  the 
place  of  his  banishment.  He  obeyed,  and 
was  conveyed  to  Nice,  in  Bithynia  (404). 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  church  and 
&e  palace  where  the  senate  used  to  as- 
semble became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Bfany  works  of  art  were  lost  in  this  con- 
flagration, which  the  emperor  attributed 
to  the  finends  of  Chrysostom.  The  Isaur 
rians  and  Huns  laid  waste  the  empire. 
Chiysostom's  return  was  universally  de- 
fliirea;  Arcadius  remained  inflexible.  Eu- 
doxia died  soon  after  Chrysostom's  ban- 
ishment, after  having  flxed  upon  the  little 
Armenian  town  Cucusus,  in  the  wilds  of 
Taurus,  for  his  abode.  Exhausted  by 
ciicknees,  deprivations,  and  the  fluigues  of 
VOL.  Hi.  16 


his  journey,  he  eirived  lliere,  and  eoiiti»- 
ued  to  exert  his  pious  zeal  He  sent  mis* 
sionaries  to  Persia  and  Phoenicia,  and 
wrote  17  letters  to  Olympias,  all  of  which 
are  moral  dissertations.  He  likewise  ad- 
dressed to  her  his  work  entided,  <^  None 
can  injure  him  who  does  not  injure  him- 
eelf."  All  Christendom  beheld  the  pious 
suflerer  with  love  and  admiration;  at 
which  the  emperor,  exasperated,  com* 
manded  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  to  the  town  of 
Pityont,  situated  on  its  most  distant  bw- 
ders.  The  ofiScen  who  had  him  in  charge 
obliged  the  old  man  to  perform  this  jomv 
ney  on  foot,  with  his  head  uncovered,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  he  fell  a 
prey  to  exhaustion.  In  Comana,  in  Pon* 
tus,  he  was  brought  to  the  oratory  of  the 
martyr  St  BasiL  He  put  on  white  gar* 
mentB,  received  the  eucharist,  utterS  a 
^rvent  prayer,  which  he  cloeed,  as  usual^ 
with  the  w(Mti8.  ^  Praise  be  to  God  for  all 
things,"  crossed  himself^  and  expired  (407)^ 
63  years  old.  His  body  was  mterred  at 
the  side  of  that  of  St  Beail ;  but,  in  438,  it 
was  conveyed  solemnly  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  emperor. 
At  a  later  period,  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Greek 
church  celebrates  his  feast  on  the  13th  of 
November,  the  Roman  on  the  27th  of 
January.  The  name  of  CArym^tom  (gold- 
en-mouthed) was  assigned  to  him,  after 
his  death,  to  express  the  eloquence  which 
he  possessed  in  so  much  greater  a  degree 
than  the  other  fitthers  of  the  church. 
He  never  repeats  himself^  and  is  alvirajm 
original  The  vivacity  and  power  of  Ins 
imagination,  the  .force  of  his  logic,  his 
power  of  arounng'  the  passions,  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  his  comparisons,  the  neat* 
ness  and  piuity  of  his  style,  bis  cleameea 
and  sublimi^r,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  authors:  the 
Christian  church  has  not  a  more  accom* 
plished  orator. — ^The  most  accurate  Greek 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Heniy  Sa- 
ville  (1612,  9  vols.  foL);  the  most  com- 
plete Greek  and  Latin,  is  that  of  Mont&u- 
Qon  (Paris,  1618,  13  vols,  fol.)  Professor 
Neander,  at  Beiiin,  has  written  a  biogra- 
phy of  this  father  of  the  church,  or  rather 
a  lustory  of  him  and  his  time,  entitled  SL 
Chrv809tomf  a  highly  esteemed  woik,  full 
of  tne  important  results  of  the  deep  re* 
searches  of  its  learned  author. 

Chubb,  Thomas;  a  writer  in  humble 
life,  who  obtained  great  temporary  dis- 
tinction as  a  controversialist  He  wai 
bom  at  East  Hadharaynear  Salisbury,  and 
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was  instructed  only  in  reading,  writing 
and  accounts.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
glover,  but,  at  length,  became  jouraeyman 
to  a  tallow-chandler,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
fiom  the  best  English  books  which  he 
could  procure.  In  1715,  he  published 
The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted, 
&C.,  die  perspicuity  and  argumentative 
skill  of  whjch  obtained  for  it  much  notice. 
Of  course,  a  production,  assailing  a  part 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  did  not  pass  without 
reply,  and  a  controversial  wwr&re  com- 
menced, which  lasted  as  long  as  bis  life. 
In  1730,  he  offered  to  the  world  his 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics,  moral  and 
theological,  in  34  tracts,  collected  in  a  4to. 
volume,  of  which  book  Pope,  in  a  letter 
to  Gay,  speaks  with  great  respect  Vari- 
ous publications  followed,  e.  g.,  A  Dis- 
course concerning  Reason,  The  true  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  Inquinr  into 
the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Reugion, 
&C.,  which  manifest  his  disposition  to 
question  many  points  of  orthodoxy.  He, 
however,  adhered  to  the  general  con- 
chision,  that  Jesus  was  sent  from  God 
as  an  instructer  to  mankind,  and  reg- 
ularly attended  public  worship  at  his  par- 
ish church  until  his  death.  Chubb  seems 
never  to  have  sought  to  emerse  from  the 
bumble  condition  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him,  although  he  met  with  some 
powerful  patrons.  He  died  suddenly  in 
February,  1747,  aged  68. 

Chulucanas  ;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
ruined  city  of  Peru,  on  the  ridge  of  ibe 
Cordilleras,  at  the  height  of  8943  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  Paramo  of 
Chulucanas,  between  the  Indian  villages 
of  Ayavaca  and  Guancabamba.  Hum- 
boldt says,  that  the  great  causey  of  the 
Incas,  lined  with  fr^stone— one  of  the 
most  useful  and  stupendous  works  ever 
executed  by  man,  and  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  finest  Roman  roads— is 
BtiU  m  good  preservation,  between  Chulu- 
canas, Guamani  and  Sagique ;  and  Fran- 
cisco Coreal  found  it  perfect  in  two  other 
places,  and  states  that  it  yields  in  nothing 
to  the  most  ma^ificent  European  road. 
It  runs  fiom  Quito,  through  Cuzco,  to  La 
PlaUi,  or  from  the  equator  to  20°  of  S.  lat- 
itude. On  the  summit  of  the  Andes^ 
wherever  this  road  passes,  ruins  of  great 
buildings  are  every  where  seen.  Hum- 
lx>ldt  counted  nine  in  less  than  half  a  de- 
gree of  latitude ;  and  Pedic  de  Cieca  de 
Leon,  who  wrote  in  1541,  describes  sev- 
eral which  he  saw  in  the  province  hi  Los 
Canares.  They  are  now  called,  by  the 
Peruvians,  po^ocef  qf  tht  IncaSf  but  were 


prcAiably  only  iintifications  to  secnre  the 
conquests  of  Quito  and  Chile. 

Chuquisaca,  or  La  Pjlita  ;  a  city  of 
South  America,  and  capita]  of  Bolivia; 
lat  19°  4(y  S. ;  Ion.  66°  46^  W. ;  population, 
18,000.  The  mhabltants  connst  of  In- 
dians and  Spaniards.  It  stands  on  a  plain, 
environed  by  eminences,  which  defend  it 
fix>m  all  winds.  The  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  summer,  is  very  mild ;  nor  is  there 
any  considerable  difference  throughout  the 
year.  The  houses  have  one  stoiy  besides 
the  ground  floor.  They  are  covered  with 
tiles,  and  are  very  roomy  and  convenient^ 
with  delightful  gardens,  planted  with  Eu- 
ropean fruit-trees ;  but  water  is  BO  scarce  as 
hardly  to  supply  the  necessary  puq)oses  of 
life,  and  is  brought  from  the  several  public 
fountains  dispersed  in  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  city. — ^The  town  had  the  name  of 
La  Plata  from  its  being  built  near  silver 
mines.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in 
1551,  the  place  having  then  the  title  of 
dty,  and,  m  1608,  was  raised  to  an  areh- 
bishopric.  The  cathedral  is  large,  of  good 
architecture,  and  finely  adorned  with 
paintings  and  gildings.  The  city  has  also 
a  university,  d^cated  to  St.  Francis  Xa- 
yier,  the  chairs  of  which  are  filled  indif- 
ferently with  secular  clergy  or  laymen; 
but  the  rector  was  formerly  always  a 
Jesuit 

Chur.    (See  Coin.) 

Church  is,  in  the  ^dest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  coUective  bodv  of  those  who 
declare  themselves  to  be  followers  of 
Christ  In  this  sense,  the  founder  of  the 
church  is  Jesus  Christ  himself;  for, 
though  his  followers  did  not  separate 
themselves  fit)m  the  community  of  the 
synagogue  until  after  his  death,  yet  he 
had,  by  preaching  a  doctrine  essentially 
different  from  Judaism,  aikl  by  collecting 
disciples  and  friends  around  him,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  reli^ous  body. 
Moreover,  he  ordered  his  disciples,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  fipom  the  woiid,  to  go 
forth  and  preach  the  gospel  through  the 
earth,  and  established  two  religious  cere- 
monies, bv  which  his  followers  were  to  be 
distinguished.  These  circumstances,  ma- 
ny have  thought,  must  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating his  intention  to  found  a  church. 
Judaism,  too,  may  be  considered  as  having 
paved  the  way  for  the  estabtishment  of  a 
Christian  church  or  organized  religious 
community. — ^But  the  word  church  is  not 
so  oflen  taken  in  tiie  sense  just  described 
as  in  a  much  narrower  one,  in  which  it 
signifies  a  body  of  Christians,  which  dif- 
fers in  doctrines,  constitution  and  usages 
fixun  the  remainder.    From  the  11th  een- 
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tiny,  the  Greek  or  OiwDtal  Chrisdans 
"vrere  separated  from  the  XatiD  Chiistiana, 
or  Cbnstians  of  the  West ;  and  thus  oriff- 
inated  the  difierence  between  the  Gre& 
Catholic  church,  whose  chief  is  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  whose  chief  is  the  Roman 
bishop,  or  the  pope.    In  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy,  the  refoimation  caused  another  di- 
vision in  the  Western  church,  one  part  of 
its  members  seceding  from  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  the  Roman  see,  and  adoptmg  dif- 
ferent doctrines  from  thoseprofessed  by  the 
rest    Thus  arose  the  diilerence  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.    It 
might  reasonably  be  asked,  whether  some 
Protestant  sects  do  not  differ  from  each 
other  as   much   as    from    the  Catholic 
church ;  for  instance,  the  Quakers  from 
the  English  Episcopal  church.    But,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article,  it  is  sufficient 
that,  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
they  are  all  called  Protestants,     There 
IS,  moreover,  one    point   which    distin- 
guishes all  Protestant  sects,  or  the  whole 
Protestant  church,  from  the  ttvo  Catholic 
ones,  namely,  that  the  Protestants  declare 
the  Bible  their  only  ground  of  belief,  and 
permit  it  to  be  freely  read  and  examined 
into. — In  a  third  sense,  the  word  church, 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  Christian 
community  of  a  country,  e.  g.,  die  French 
church,  Italian  church,  &c. — In  a  fouith 
sense,  this  word  signifies  the  building  in 
which  Christians  assemble  for  the  woraliip 
of  God.    The  Christians  of  the  1st  centu- 
ly  worshipped  in  private  houses,  or  in  the 
open  air,  in  remote  places,  because  they 
were  not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and 
were  often  persecuted.    It  was  not  till  die 
3d  centur>',  that  they  could  venture  to  ffive 
more  publicity  to  their  service,  and  to 
build  churches.    Since  the  4th  century, 
the  churches  have  become  large  and  mag- 
nificent edifices.    Such  were  erected  by 
Constantine  and,  more  particularly,    by 
Theodosins  and  Justinian.    Many  heathen 
temples,  also,  were  changed  into  Christian 
churches.     In  the  miadle  ages,    many 
splendid  edifices  were  erected  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine    service,   which,  in 
loftiness  and  grandeur,  were  never  sur- 
passed.     Some    of    the    most    famous 
churches  at  present  are  St  Peter's,  at 
Rome;  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  St  Ste- 
phen's, at  Vienna ;  the  church  of  Isaac,  at 
8t  Petersburg ;  the  minsters  at  Strasburg 
imd  Cologne ;  and  St  Paul's  church,  in 
London.     (See   Cathedrals,)     Excepting 
the  last  mentioned  edifice,  Protestantism 
nas  yiroduced  no  very  splendid  church. 
n  &ct,  the  Protestants,  m  the  construc- 


tion of  their  places  ci  wmhip^  seem  to 
have  had  almost  exclusively  in  view  the 
Bcconunodation  of  the  hearers,  particular- 
ly in  England  and  America.  This  feet  is 
easily  explained  from  the  circumstance  that 
the^  do  not  celebrate,  in  their  churches, 
divine  service,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Catholics  use  the  phrase,  but  cliiefiy  meet 
to  hear  the  Bible  explained  to  them,  and 
to  be  instructed  in  their  duties ;  on  ac* 
count  of  which  the  churches  of  a  large 
portion  of  Protestants  are  often,  or  even 
usually,  called  meetin^hoiues^  and  their 
sermons  disamrses.-'-iD.  New  England, 
the  word  ckurek  is  used  to  denote  the 
members  of  a  religious  society,  who  have 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  reli- 
gious society,  who  have  not  made  such  a 
profession. — ^There  are  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  churchy  which,  of  c4>urBe, 
has  the  same  origin  with  he  German 
Kirche^  and  the  Scottish  kirk.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  the  Greek  kv^oiAv,  from  imptot, 
lord,  a  l.ouse  appropriated  for  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  Others  think  the  German 
word  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  ecdesioy 
in  which  case  it  would  be  derived  £ix>m 
kiireny  to  elect,  and 'imply  the  idea  of  the 
elect  people  of  God. 

As  it  is  the  natural  course  of  things  that 
the  different  branches,  powers,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, the  component  parts  of  every  estabush- 
ment,  are  at  tintt  confounded,  and  separated 
only  by  degrees,  witli  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, and  after  long  struggles,  so  it 
nas  been  with  the  church  and  the  state. 
The  violent  contentions  which  took  place 
at  first  between  the  emperor  of  Germany 
who  considered  himself  emperor  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  pope,  were  repeated  in 
many  countries,  and  still  continue  in  some. 
It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  give  even 
a  sketch  of  these  disputes,  and  of  the  theo- 
ries which  have  been  advanced  on  the 
different  sides  respecting  this  question: 
we  will  only  mention,  that,  in  all  Protes- 
tant countries,  the  monarchs  have  usurped 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  power,  witiiout 
any  support  from  history  or  Scripture. 
Three  equally  untenable  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  justify  this  assumption : — 
1.  the  episcopal  s^stem^  so  called,  according 
to  which  the  episcopal  rights  are  said  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  sovereign  by 
the  reformation ;  S.  the  territorial  sifstem, 
which  maintains  that  the  worldly  ruler  is, 
ipso  factoj  spiritual  chief  of  the  church 
of  his  country ;  3.  the  coUegial  system^ 
which  considers  the  members  of  a  church 
as  a  society,  whose  rights  rest  upon  a  con- 
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tract,  by  which  a  part  of  them  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  sovereign.  History 
and  reason  prove  how  unfounded  these 
theories  are,  which  are  propeily  to  be  con- 
sidered as  defences  of  usurpation.  The 
United  States  of  America  are  the  only 
Christian  country  in  which  there  is  no 
established  religion ;  but,  notwithstanding 
ail  the  advantages  fringing  from  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
evils. — The  revenue  of  the  cnurch  is  a 
subject  of  great  importance  in  political 
economy.  The  following  table,  showing 
the  annual  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
clergy  in  all  part^  of  the  Christian  world, 
is  copied  from  the  Catliolic  Miscellany. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
this  statement,  is  sreater,  by  £44,000  ster- 
ling, than  that  of  all  the  other  Christian 
clergy  in  the  known  world  ;  while  the 
number  of  heareis  attending  on  their  min- 
istry, compared  with  the  aggregate  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  Christian  flocks  in 
other  nations,  is  as  1  to  32. 


Amount 
French  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches,     £1,050,000 


United  States, 
Spain,        )••>*»«■   «wr( 

JKortUgal,   )  goMnuneota.  ( 

Hungary,  Catholics, 

— Calvinists, 

Lutherans, 


Italy, 

Austria, 

Switzerland, 

Prussia, 

German  small  states, 

Holland, 

Netherlands, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, 

Russia,  Oreek  church, 

Cath.  and  Lath.,  480,000 

Christians  in  Turkey,      180,000 


776,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

220,000 

68,000 

26,000 

776,000 

960,000 

87,000 

627,000 

766,000 

160,000 

105,000 

119,000 

288,000 

610,000 


Heareri, 

80,000,000 
9,600,000 

11,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

1,060,000 

650,000 

19,391,000 

16,918,000 
1,720,000 

10,568,000 

12,765.000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,700,000 
8,871,000 

84,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 

21,000,000 


£8362,000  198,728,000 


8,896,000      6,400,000 


England,  Wales,  ) 

and  Ireland,      ) 
Income  of  the  estab-  '\ 

Hshed  clerpy  of  f    g  052,000 

the  whole  Chris-  (    Of^w^i^w 

tian  world  beside,  ) 
Balance  in   favor   of  >  « . .  ZIT 

the  English  clergy,  J  *'**»'^ 

CHtTitcH,EA8TC]iif.  (See  Oftek  Ckurdu) 
Church  op  EiroLAim.    (See  England, 
Church  of.) 
CHuacHy  GassK.    (See  Grttk  Chunk) 


Church,  LA#iir,  or  Western.    (Se^ 
Roman  Caiholic  ChurchJ) 

Church,  Roman  Catholic    (See  Uo- 
man  Caiholic  Church,] 

Church,  Fathers  or  the  {patres  tc- 
dtgut\ ;  teachers  and  writers  of  tlie  ancient 
ehurcn,  who  flourished  after  the  time  of 
the  apcotles  and  apostolic  fathers  (the  im- 
nvMiiate  disciples  of  the  apostles),  from  the 
2d  to  the  6th  centuiy.  This  name  is  also 
sometimes  given  to  the  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  following  centuries,  down  to 
the  schoolmen,  who  hegin  with  the  12tfa 
cemury.  A  large  number  of  then  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved,  and  have  been 
puolished  by  modem  scholars.  The 
knowledge  of  their  Kves  and  their  works 
constitutes  a  particular  science,  called  po- 
tristies.  The  Others  of  the  church  intro- 
duced the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  into 
Christian  treatises,  and  many  of  them 
were  as  able  as  they  were  learned.  Most 
of  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church,  be- 
fore their  converaon  to  Christianity,  were 
rhetoricians  or  advocates,  which  accounts 
for  several  peculiarities,  as  well  in  theii 
method  of  disputing  as  in  their  style.  The 
object  of  their  writings  is  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  com- 
munity, reflite  the  Jews,  pagans  and  here- 
tics, explain  the  Holy  Scriptures,  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  their  faith,  and  the  ruleb 
of  their  morality,  also  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiani^  and  the  Christian  church,  and  im- 
part instruction  to  the  people.  The  con- 
tents of  these  writings,  therefore,  are  apol- 
ogetic, exegetic,  dogmatic,  moral,  histori- 
cal, polemical,  or  ascetic.  The  fathers  of 
the  church  are  divided  into  two  chief 
classes,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Greek  fathers  are, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  first  who  phi- 
losophized on  Christianity;  Ori^n,  dis- 
tin^iuished  for  his  honrulies  and  his  apolo- 
geuc  and  ezeeetic  writings;  Eusebius, 
who  wrote  the  first  histoiy  of  Christianity ; 
Athananus,  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Christian  dog- 
mas ;  and  Chrysostom,  the  most  admired 
of  the  ancient  Christian  orators.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Latin  fa- 
there  are,  Tertullian,  a  writer  of  great 
ori^ality;  Augustine,  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  vehement  n/nd,  the  oracle  of 
the  Western  church;  Ambrose,  distin- 
guished as  a  Christian  orator;  and  Jerome, 
a  man  of  niuch  learning,  and  particularly 
happy  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
whose  efforts,  however,  contributed  much 
to  awaken  m  the  West  an  admiration  for 
the  renunciation  of  the  world  and  the 
celibacy  of  priests.     The  fatiiers  of  the 
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ebatrh  are  now  yery  much  studied  by 
the  Gerxnaii  Protestants,  and  many  parts 
oTtbenr  works  ha?e  been  translated.    We 
do  HOC  hesitate  to  say  tliat  they  are  too 
little  studied  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
U.   States,  comainmg,  as  they  do,  great 
stores  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early 
hismiy  of  Chfistianitv,  and  elucidating  its 
clmracfier.    The  work  of  doctor  Neander, 
Detikw^dfgkeUm  aus  der  (hachichie  des 
ChriatcmikumM  und  des  ChrMtchen  Lebena 
(Bcriin,  1825 — 6),  in  which  great  use  has 
been  noade  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
affi>n]8  abundant  evidence  of  their  value. 
Church  Music.    (See  Music,  Sacred,) 
Chitrch,  States  of  the  ;  the  pope^s 
dominions  in  Italy.    They  originated  with 
die  grant  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  in 
754,  who  bestowed  on  Stephen  II,  bishop 
of  Some,  some  districts,  which  the  Lom- 
batds,  against  whom  Stephen  II  sohcited 
Pepin's  assistance,  had  taken  from  the 
exuchate.    Charlemagne  confirmed  this 
grant  in  774,  and,  in  return,  received  the 
title  of  Roman  emperor  fix)m  Leo  III,  in 
8001    The  suspicious  charters  of  Louis-le- 
I>6boonaire,  Otho  I  and  Henry  II,  the 
genuineness  of  which  the  papal  chamber* 
bin,  Marino  Marini,  has  lately  (Rome, 
1822]  endeavored  to  establish,  are  the  only 
proora  of  these  grants  of  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne to  the  popes.    The  temporal  POW« 
er  of  the  popes  over  the  States  or  the 
Church,  or  the  dominion  of  St  Peter,  is 
founded  on  these  documents,  of  which 
there  only  eadsts  a  copy,  received  of  the 
papal  chamberlain  Cancio,  towards  the 
end  of  the  12th  century.   The  wise  policy 
of  the  popes,  in  conferring  fevors  on  the 
Nonnans  in  Lower  Italy,  secured  to  them, 
in  these  vassals,  stanch  protectors  of  the 
holy  aee.     The  structure  of  the  papal 
power  WB  fiiUy  completed  in  1075,  under 
Giegoiy  VIL    The  crusades  contributed 
more  to  promote  the  views  of  the  popes  in 
the  oonmaencement  than  in  the  sequel. 
The  dominions  of  Mathilda  (q.  v.>  were 
added  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
the  popes  maintained  possession  of  them 
tgainst  all  the  claims  of  the  German  em- 
perora.    The  papal  chair  removed  a  dan- 
geiDus  neighbor  belon^ng  to  the  house 
of  Uohen^ufen,  by  raising  the  house  of 
Anpu  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  the 
year  1265i.    The  t3rrBnny  of  the  heads  of 
the  church,  added  to  their  corrupt  life,  at 
fast  provoked  the  Romans  to  opposition, 
and  the  popes  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  residence,  from  1305  till  1376,  to 
Avignon,  winch  Clement  VI  bought  of 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of 
iVovence,  in  1348.    As  the  choice  of  the 
16* 


popes  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
king  of  France  sekiom  or  never  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  Romans  and  Germans, 
antipopes  we»e  elected  by  the  latter,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the 
state,  suffered  by  their  mutual  hostilities. 
The  iretum  of  the  popes  to  Rome  was  &- 
vorable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
power,  although  the  German  councils  of- 
ten expressed  themselves  in  bold  and  in- 
dependent language.  Julius  II  added 
Bologna  to  the  papal  dominions  in  1513, 
and  Ancona  in  1532.  The  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  cede  Ravenna.  Ferrara 
was  wrested  from  Modena  in  1598,  and 
Urbino  was  bequeathed  to  the  papal  chair, 
in  1626,  by  its  last  duke,  Francis  Maria,  of 
the  house  of  Rovera.  At  the  same  time, 
the  popes  lost  a  grdat  part  of  their  tempo- 
ral ana  spiritual  influence,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  which  the  r^id  procress  of  the 
reformation  fix)m  the  year  1517,  greatly 
contributed.  The  wise  administration  of 
Sixtus  V  restored  imemal  order  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  ;  but  the  ex- 
travagance and  &mily  partialities  of  his 
successofs  created  fresh  disorder.  Clem- 
ent XIV  was  forced  to  abolish  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1773.  Subsequently, 
Naples  renounced  her  feudal  obhgations 
to  the  papal  chair,  and  even  the  journey 
of  Pius  VI  to  Vienna,  in  1782,  could  not 
prevent  the  great  changes  which  Joseph  II 
vras  making  in  the  ecclesiasticai  affiiirs  of 
his  kingdom.  After  the  successes  of  the 
French  in  Italy,  the  pope  was  forced,  at  the 
peace  of  Tolentino,  FeK  13, 1797,  to  cede 
Avignon  to  France,  and  Romagna,  Bologna 
and  Ferrara  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  An 
insurrection  in  Rome  against  the  French, 
Dec.  28, 1797,  caused  tne  occupation  of 
the  city,  Feb.  10, 1798,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  Ro- 
man republic.  Pius  VI  died  in  France. 
The  victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austri- 
ans  in  Italy  favored  the  election  of  pope 
Pius  VII,  March  14,  1800,  who,  under 
the  protection  of  Austrian  troops,  took 
possession  of  Rome.  By  the  concordat 
concluded,  in  1801,  with  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  republic,  the  pope  'agii''T 
lost  B,  great  part  of  his  temporal  power. 
In  1807,  the  holy  father  was  urged  to  in- 
troduce the  Code  Mtpol^on,  and  to  declare 
war  against  England.  He  refused ;  and,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  France  was  declared  to  be 
at  war.  with  the  pope,  and  the  provinces 
of  Ancona,  Uri^ino,  Macerata  and  Came 
rino  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  possessions  of  the  church  beyond  the 
Apennines  were  all  that  remained  to  the 
pope.    (See  the  correspondence  of  Pius 
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y  n  with  Napoleon,  in  Staudlin's  HUtorieal 
Archives   of  the    Stales  of  the    Churchy 

1  vol^  1815.]  Feb.  2,  1808,  a  French 
coips  of  8000  men  entered  Rome;  the 
remainder  of  the  papal  states  were  added 
to  France,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  of 
fi^ancs  settled  on  the  pope,  whose  ecclesi- 
astical power  was  to  continue.  The  de* 
cree  of  May  17, 1809,  at  lensth  put  an  end 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  pope  was 
detained  in  France  until  the  events  of 
1814  again  permitted  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  states.  (See  Piu9  VU)  The 
States  of  the  Church  {Staio  della  Chiesa) — 
17,185  square  miles,  with  2,460,000  inhab- 
itants, occupying  90  towns,  212  market- 
places, and  3500  villages — are  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Italy,  between  Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  Tuscan  and 
Adriatic  seas.  The  Apennines  (which 
include  the  Sonmia,  6800  ft;,  and  Velino, 
7872  ft.  high)  traverse  the  countiy  finom 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  rivers  are  small,  with 
the  excepdon  of  the  Po  (which  touches  the 
northern  boundary,  and  forms  the  marshes 
of  Commachio)  and  its  branche&  The 
most  considerable  is  the  Tiber,  navigable 
from  Perugia.  Pope  Leo  XII  (Genga) 
reigned  fix>m  1823  till  Feb.  15,  1829. 
Pius  VIII  (cardinal  Casti^Hone)  succeed- 
ed him.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at 
12  millions,  and  the  national  debt  at  200 
millions  of  florins.  There  is  a  standing 
arm^  of  9000  men.    The  navy  consists  of 

2  fiigates  and  a  few  small  vessels.  The 
emperor  of  Austria  has  the  right  to  garri- 
son the  citadel  of  Ferrara.  Internal  tran- 
quillity is  not  yet  restored.  In  1816, 
the  States  of  the  Church,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rome,  Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  which 
are  under  the  inmiediate  administration  of 
the  pope,  were  divided  into  17  delegations, 
which,  when  under  the  government  of 
cardinals,  are  called  legations.  Protes- 
tants, Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.  The 
religious  orders  and  the  Jesuits  have  been 
reestablished,  as  was  also,  in  1826,  the 
miiversity  of  Urbino.  This  fertile  coun- 
try is  not  very  well  governed.  It  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  com,  the  finest  firuits, 
such  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  dates,  &c. ; 
a  great  quantity  of  oil,  good  wines,  and 
mulberries,  &c.  The  lulls  are  covered 
with  tlilck  forests;  the  finest  marble  is 
found  here ;  and  there  are,  likewise,  traces 
of  various  metals ;  but  these  advantages 
are  not  sufficiently  estimated.  Mining  is 
not  known ;  agriculture  is  neglected ;  but 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  more 
carefully  attended  to.  Manu&ctures  are 
Imited  to  Rome,  Bologna,  Ancona  and 
Konao.     lu  1824,  3630  vessels  entered 


the  five  portflp  Rome,  Civit^  Veccbia, 
Ancio,  Terracino  and  Ancona,  of  which 
1052  belonged  to  the  papal,  and  2267  to 
the  other  Italian  states.  The  &ir  of  Sini- 
ga^ia  is  much  frequented. 

Church,  Benjamin,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Lidian  wars  of  New  Eng- 
land, was  bom  at  Duxburv,  Massachusetts^ 
in  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  opponents  of  the  Indian 
king  Philip,  and  was  once  very  near  losing 
his  life,  while  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  com- 
manded the  party  which  killed  Philip,  in 
August,  1676.  In  1704,  the  spuit  or  the 
old  warrior  was  roused  by  the  burning  of 
Deerfield,  and  he  immediately  rode  70  miles 
on  horseback,  to  tender  his  services  to  sov- 
emor  Dudley.  The  offer  being  accepted,  he 
undertook  an  expedition  agamst  the  east- 
em  shore  of  New  England,  and  inflicted 
considerable  injury  upon  the  French  and 
Indians.  The  mpture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
occasioned  by  a  &11  from  his  horse,  put  an 
end  to  his  hfe,  Jan.  17, 1718,  m  the  78th 
year  of  his  age.  He  published  a  narrative 
of  king  PhOip's  war,  1716 ;  and  left  a 
character  of  great  integrity  and  piety. 

Churchill,  John,  duke  ofMarlborough, 
a  distinguished  general  and  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  was 
l)om  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  He 
received  his  education  at  home,  under  a 
clergyman,  from  whom  he  derived  litde 
instmction,  but  imbibed  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  the  church  of  England.  At  the 
age  of  12,  he  was  taken  to  court,  and 
became  page  to  the  duke  of  York,  and,  at 
16,  receiv^  from  him  a  pair  of  colors. 
The  first  engagement  at  which  he  was 
present  was  me  siege  of  Tangier,  which 
seems  to  have  deciaed  him  in  his  choice 
of  a  profession.  On  his  return,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  about  the  couit^ 
and,  being  very  handsome,  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies  there.  The 
king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
in  particular,  vras  much  attached  to  him, 
and  presented  bun  with  £5,000,  with 
which  he  purchased  a  life  annuity.  In 
167^  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, as  captam  of  grenadiers,  when  the 
duke  went  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
continent,  to  asost  the  French  agamst  the 
Dutch.  He  there  fought  under  the  great 
Turenne,  with  whom  he  went  by  the 
name  of  the  handsome  Englishman.  At 
the  fficffe  of  Maestricht,  he  distmguished 
himself  so  highly  as  to  obtain  the  pubho 
thanks  of  the  king  of  France.  On  his  re* 
tum  to  England,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  also  gentieinan  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duka 
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of  Yoik,  whom,  in  1679,  he  accompanied 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  aflenvaraa,  in 
1680,  to  Scodand,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  those  who  i^oshed  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  duke.  In  1680,  he  had  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  presented  to  him, 
and  married  miss  Sarah  Jennings,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  good  fanuk,  an  at- 
tendant upon  the  princess,  afterwards 
queen,  Anne.  B;^  thk  union  he  materially 
strengthened  his  interest  at  court,  his  lad^ 
proving  a  valuable  helpmate  in  all  his 
schemes  for  advancement  In  1682,  he 
was  shipwrecked,  with  the  duke  of  York, 
in  their  pessap  to  Scotland ;  on  which 
event  he  received  a  great  proof  of  the 
duke's  regard,  who  used  every  effort  to 
save  him,  while  many  persons  of  quahty 
perished.  In  the  same  year,  through  the 
mterest  of  his  master,  he  obtained  the  tide 
of  haron  of  I^emouthy  and  a  colonelcy  in 
the  guards.  On  the  accession  of  James 
n,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and, 
soon  after  his  remm,  was  created  baron 
Churchill  of  Sundridffe,  and,  the  same 
year,  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  tlie  duke 
of  Monmouth.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  he  acted  vnth  great  prudence 
and  a  strict  attention  to  his  own  interest, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Oranse, 
joined  him  at  Axminster,  with  the  di&e 
of  Grafton,  and  some  other  officers.  His 
conduct  in  this  aftair  has  been  severelv 
censured  as  ungrateful ;  but  his  owrn  apol- 
ogy (and  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  it) 
was  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
On  the  accesaon  of  William  and  Maiv, 
in  1689,  he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  m 
their  cause  by  the  earldom  of  Marlborough, 
and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Uie 
English  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
following  year,  he  served  in  Ireland,  where 
he  reduced  Cork,  and  other  places.  In 
1692,  he  experienced  a  great  reverse  in  his 
sudden  dismissal  from  all  his  employ- 
ments, followed  by  his  commitment  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He 
soon  obtained  his  release;  but  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  never  legally  pro- 
duced, and  the  author  of  the  accusations, 
then  a  prisoner,  being  convicted  of  perju- 
ly,  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  By  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  state-pa- 
]iera,  however,  it  appears  that  the  suspi- 
cions were  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  a  correspondence  probablv 
exiiMed  between  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
and  lord  Grodolphin,  having  for  its  object 
the  restoration  of  the  banished  king.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  during  the  fife 
of  queen  Maiy,  the  earl  seems  to  have 


kept  away  from  court ;  and,  aided  by  his 
countess,  exerted  sreat  influence  over  the 
princess  Anne,  which  circumstance,  {>er- 
naps,  prevented  his  intrigues  from  being 
Btncdy  examined.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and 
appointed  governor  to  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and,  in  1700,  was  created  by 
king  William  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  forces  in  Holland,  and  also  ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral. Still  greater  honors  awaited  him  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702, 
when  he  was  created  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sent  plenipotentiaiy  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  was  also  made  captain-general  by  the 
States.  In  the  campaign  of  the  same 
year,  he  took  several  strong  towns,  amonfip 
which  was  Liege,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  bom  houses,  and  was  created 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  pension 
granted,  by  the  queen,  for  his  lite;  and. 
moreover,  carried  a  motion  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  abroad,  b^  taking 
10,000  foreign  soldiers  into  Briush  pay. 
The  famous  battle  of  Hochstddt,  or  Blen- 
heim, was  fought  on  the  2d  of  August, 
1704,  between  the  allied  army,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians, headed  by  marshal  Tallard  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria^  The  victory  was 
complete;  Tallard  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  tes- 
tified its  gratitude  to  the  duke  by  the  gifbs 
of  the  honorof  Woodstock  and  hundred  of 
Wotton,  and  erected  a  palace  for  him,  one 
of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom.  Med- 
als were  struck  in  honor  of  the  event, 
which  Addison  also  celebrated  in  his 
poem  of  the  Campai^.  After  the  next 
campaign,  which  was  inactive,  he  visited 
the  courts  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Venice, 
and  his  concihadng  manners,  great  pru- 
dence, and  perfect  command  of  himself 
contributed  to  render  him  as  successful  in 
his  negotiations  as  m  the  field.  The  new 
emperor,  Joseph,  invested  him  with  the 
title  oi  prince  of  tht  empire,  which  was 
accompanied  bv  a  present  of  the  princi- 
mlity  of  Mindelheim.  On  the  victory  of 
Ramillies,  a  bill  was  passed  to  settie  his 
honors  upon  the  male  and  female  issue 
of  his  daughters.  He  next  visited  the 
German  courts  in  tlie  alliance,  and  waited 
upon  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  then  in  Saxo- 
ny. His  reception  was  cold  and  reserved, 
yet  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to  per- 
ceive that  the  king  would  not  interfers 
with  the  allied  powers.    In  the  caronaiga 
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of  1707,  his  antagonist  was  the  fiunous 
duke  de  Yenddme,  over  whom  he  gaihied 
no  advantage.  He  was  also  disappointed 
in  his  endeavors  to  rouse  the  confederacy 
into  more  activity.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  found  that  the  duchess  was  out  of 
favor  with  the  queen ;  and  though  he  was 
received  with  die  usual  attentions,  yet  it 
was  evident  his  popularity  at  court  was 
on  the  decline.  In  1706,  in  conjunction 
with  prince  Eugene,  he  gained  the  batde 
of  Oudenard,  and  pushed  the  victory  so 
&r,  that  the  French  kinff  entered  into  a 
negotiation  for  peace,  which  was  of  no 
ef^ct  In  1709,  be  defeated  marshal 
Villai*s  at  Malplaquet ;  but  this  action  was 
attended  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  the  allies  losing  18,000  men,  which 
loss  was  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture  of 
Mons.  The  prevalence  of  the  tories  in 
England  rendered  the  French  war  unpop- 
ular and  tiie  preaching  and  prosecution 
of  Sacheverel  created  a  sensation  unfa- 
vorable to  its  continuance.  On  the  next 
visit  of  the  duke  to  England,  he  found 
that  the  duchess,  by  her  great  arrogance, 
had  so  disgusted  the  queen,  that  a  total 
breach  had  ensued  ;  and  though  he  was 
still  received  with  public  honors,  he  could 
bv/  no  means  boast  of  his  former  influence. 
Early  in  1710,  he  retiuned  to  the  army, 
and,  yfixh  prince  Eugene,  gained  another 
victory  over  Villans,  and  took  the  towns 
of  Douay,  Aire  and  St  Venant  During 
his  absence,  a  new  mimsdy  was  chosen, 
composed  of  men  hostile  to  him  and  his 
views,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  conse- 
quently expected  to  resign;  but  this  he 
would  not  do,  and,  dissembling  his  indig- 
nation, again  repaired  to  the  field,  and  sig- 
nalized himselr  bv  the  capture  of  Bou- 
ehain.  Findmg  that  he  would  not  resign 
his  command,  it  was  taken  from  him; 
and  a  prosecution  was  even  commenced 
against  him  for  applying  the  public  mon- 
ey to  private  purposes.  Disgusted  by  tliis 
gross  mgratitude,  he  repair^  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honor.  He  returned  a  short 
time  before  the  queen's  death,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  George  I,  was  restored  to 
favor,  and  reinstated  in  the  supreme  mili- 
tary command.  The  last  public  transac- 
tion, in  which  he  took  a  itart,  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebellion,  in  l7l5,  in  which  his 
advice  was  taken.  Retiring  from  all  pub- 
lic emplovments,  his  mental  faculties 
grsduaUy  decayed,  and,  fiiDing  mto  second 
childhood,  he  died  at  Windsor  Lodge, 
hi  1722,  in  the  7dd  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  four  daughters,  who  married  mto 
fiunilies  of  the  nnt  distiDction.    He  was 


rather  a  man  of  solid  sense  than  of  gemuSy 
and  was  gifted  with  great  coolness  and 
self-possession.  He  vras  not  even  mod- 
eratelv  conversant  in  literature,  but  so  well 
versed  in  all  courtiy  arts,  that  he  always 
acquitted  himself  with  honor  in  the  deli- 
cate negotiations  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. His  proficiency  in  the  graces  is 
said  by  lord  Chesterfield  to  have  oeen  the 
chief  cause  of  these  successes.  But  bis 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  militazy  talents, 
of  which  he  gave  most  illustrious  proofs. 
As  regards  his  morals,  he  seems  to  ha\e 
been  much  guided  by  interest ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  mat  he  ever  ceased  intriguing 
with  tlie  Stuart  family,  whose  restoration 
seemed  at  one  time  far  from  improbable. 
Neither  does  his  connexion  with  the 
whigs  appear  to  have  been  sincere,  for, 
according  to  Macpheison,  he  held  a  cor- 
respondence vnth  lord  Bolingbroke,  hop- 
ing to  be  restored  to  power  through  the 
innuence  of  the  tory  ministry.  His  ava- 
rice was  equally  notorious  with  his  ambi- 
tion ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
made  an  unjust  use  of  his  ascendency. 
His  political  enemy,  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Peterborough,  pronounced  his  eulogy  in 
these  worcte:  ''He  was  so  great  a  man 
that  I  have  forgotten  his  Cults'* — a  sen- 
tence which,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably 
well  conveys  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
His  duchess  has  been  almost  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  boundless  ambition  and  ava- 
rice. She  died  in  1744,  having  amassed 
immense  riches.  She  presented  Mr. 
Hooke  ynth  £5,000  to  write  a  book,  entitled 
•^  Account  of  the  Conduct  oftkt  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Marlborough^  -end  bequeathed 
£500  to  Mallet  to  write  the  tife  of  the 
duke!    In  1788,  a  selection  of  curious 

gapers  was  published  by  lord  Hailes,  un-> 
er  the  tide  of  The  Opinums  of  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborouffh.  The  duchess 
was  the  Mossa  in  Pope^s  Satire  on  Wo- 
men. 

Churchill,  Charles,  a  poet  and  satirist 
of  great  temporary  fame,  was  the  son  of 
the  curate  of  St  John's,  Westminster,  in 
which  parish  he  was  bom,  in  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  but  made 
so  bad  a  use  of  his  time,  that  he  was 
refiised  admission  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  firom  his  want  of  classical  knowl- 
edge. He  accordingly  returned  to  school, 
but  soon  closed  his  eaucation  by  an  im- 
prudent marriage  with  a  young  lady  in 
the  neighborh(K)d.  He,  however,  stud- 
led  in  private,  and  was  at  lengtii  admitted 
into  holy  orders  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  received  a  Welsh  curacy  of  £30  a 
year.    In  order  to  increase  this  scanty  in- 
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eome,  heenga^intheaaleofcider,  but, 
being  little  adapted  for  trade,  soon  became 
iDsolvent.  Retunimg  to  London,  on  tlie 
death  of  hm  fiither,  he  obtained  his  curacy ; 
but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  income, 
and,  most  likely,  to  his  fondness  for  theat- 
rical amusements  and  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  the  day,  he  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  debt  A  composition  with  his  credi- 
tors being  effected  by  the  humane  media- 
tion of  doctor  Lloyd,  the  second  master  of 
Westminster  school,  he  began  to  think  of 
seriously  exerting  the  talents  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  possessed*  Under 
the  title  of  the  Rosdady  a  poem,  published 
first  in  March,  1761,  without  a  name,  he 
exanuned  the  excellences  and  defects  of 
the  actors  in  the  two  houses  in  London, 
with  equal  spirit,  judgment  and  vivacity. 
The  language  and  versification  too,  al- 
though sometimes  careless  and  unequal, 
were  &r  superior  to  the  ordinaiy  strain  of 
current  poetry  in  strength  and  energy, 
and  the  entire  production  bore  the  stamp 
of  no  common  talents.  The  celebrity  of 
this  poem  was  very  great,  and  the  players 
very  weakly  increased  it  bv  the  impatience 
wiui  which  they  resented  its  censures. 
Pamphlets  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
question ;  and  the  author  justified  himself 
in  a  new  satire,  entitled  the  apology,  in 
which  the  profession  of  a  player  was 
treated  with  humorous  contempt  These 
works  made  him  many  enemies,  for  which 
he  cared  very  fittle,  as  they  brought  him  the 
fior  more  dangerous  intimacy  and  applause 
of  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
the  town.  A  course  of  disapation  and 
intemperance  followed^  which  excited 
much  animadversion,  and  elicited  from 
him  his  next  satire,  entitled  J^Hght,  The 
Cock-lane  imposture,  also,  formed  a  topic 
fur  his  muse,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  sati- 
rize doctor  Johnson,  in  the  piece  entitled 
the  Ghoet  He  next  fell  in  with  the  na- 
tional ill  humor  against  the  Scotch,  which 
originated  in  the  political  occurrences  of 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George 
in,  by  his  Prophecy  qf  Famine^  a  Scot3i 
pettonJ,  being  a  most  acrimonious,  yet 
strongly-drawn  caricature  of  Scottish  dis- 
advantages. This  poem  was  received  with 
great  avidity,  and  he  immediatelv  took  that 
rank  as  a  political  satirist,  whidb  he  Ions 
maintained,  at  the  expense  of  candor  and 
decorum,  and  to  the  deterioration  of  both 
his  poetical  and  moral  character.  Of  the 
latter,  indeed,  he  now  became  utteri  v  care- 
leas  ;  and,  dropping  the  clerical  habit,  he 
parted  fix>m  his  wife,  and  even  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  fiishionable  art  of 
•eduction.    Being  now  a  par^  writer  by 


profession,  he  cultivated  an  aequaiiMsnoe 
with  Mr.  Wilkes^  and  emjiloyed  his  pen 
aasiduoualy  in  the  cause  of  opposition,  and 
for  his  own  emolument.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published, 
within  three  or  fbur  years,  an  JBpistle  to 
Hogarth,  the  Conference,  the  Duellist,  the 
Author,  Gotham,  the  Candidate,  the  Times, 
Independence,  and  the  Journey.  Most  of 
these  pieces  contain  detached  pictures, 
which  display  a  vigorous  fency  and  forci- 
ble sentiments,  expressed  with  great  occa- 
sional energy.  In  versification,  Churchifl 
avowedly  imitated  Dryden ;  and  when  he 
writes  with  care,  he  weU  exemplifies  his 
appreciation  of  his  model ;  but  he  wrote 
too  hastily  not  to  injure  his  composition 
by  prosaic  lines,  and  he  fi:equentiy  passed 
off  his  carelessness  for  desicn.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1764,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  Novem* 
ber,  the  same  year,  at  die  age  of  34. 

Church- Vasd.  (See  Bwying-Pheet 
and  Cemetery,) 

Chtle.    (See  Chyme.) 

Chtme,  in  animal  economy.  In  the 
piocess  of  digestion,  the  food  is  subjected 
to  a  temperature  usually  above  9GP  of 
Fahrenheit  It  is  mixed  with  the  gastric 
juice,  a  Uquor  secreted  by  the  glands  of 
the  stomach,  and  is  made  to  undergo  a 
moderate  and  alternate  pressure,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  stomach  itselfl  It  is 
thus  converted  mto  a  sofl,  uniform  mas^ 
of  a  grayish  color,  in  which  the  previous 
texture  or  nature  of  the  aliment  can  be  no 
longer  distinguished.  The  cAyme,  as  this 
pulpy  mass  into  which  the  food  in  the 
stomach  is  resolved  is  termed,  passes  by 
the  pylorus  into  the  intestinal  canal,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice  end 
the  bile,  and  is  still  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature  and  altematmg  pressure.  The 
thinner  parts  of  it  are  absorbed  by  tiis 
slender  tubes  termed  the  lacteals.  The 
liquor  thus  absorbed  is  of  a  white  color: 
it  passes  through  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
terjr,  and  is  at  length  conveyed  by  the  tho- 
racic duct  into  the  blood.  This  part  of  the 
lurocess  is  termed  chyljficatwn^  and  the 
white  hquor  thus  formed,  eh^  It  is  sn 
opaque,  milky  fluid,  mild  to  the  taste.  By 
standing  for  some  time,  one  part  of  it  co- 
agulates; another  portion  is  coagulated 
by  heat  The  chvle,  after  mixing  with  the 
lymph  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessela, 
is  received  into  the  blood,  which  has  re»- 
tumed  from  the  extreme  vessels,  befbrs 
this  passes  to  the  heart  All  traces  of  it 
are  very  soon  lost  in  the  blood,  as  it  mixw 
perfoctiy  with  that  fluid.  It  is  probo^ 
nowever,  that  its  nature  is  not  immediate&f 
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c<mip1etely  altered.  The  blood  pasnng 
fiom  the  heart  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  circulates  over  a  veiy  extenove 
Burftce  presented  to  the  atmospheric  air, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane, which  does  not  prevent  their  mu- 
tual action.  During  this  circulation,  the 
blood  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbon,  part  of  which,  it  is  probable,  is 
derived  from  the  impeifectly  assimilated 
chyle,  as  this,  originating  in'  part  from 
vegetable  matter,  must  contain  carbon  in 
larser  proportion  than  even  the  blood 
itself. 

GiBBBR,  Colley,  a  dramatic  writer  and 
actor,  bom  in  London,  1671,  served  under 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  tlie  revolution 
which  placed  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the 
throne,  and  then  made  his  appearance  at 
Drury-lane  theatre.  He  was  not  at  first 
venr  successful ;  but,  at  length,  die  talent 
which  he  displayed  in  the  character  of 
Fondlewife,  m  the  Old  Bachelor  of 
Congreve,  brought  him  into  notice.  In 
169d,  appeared  his  first  comedy,  Love's 
last  Sliifl,  which  met  with  great  success. 
In  this  piece,  he  played  the  part  of 
Novelty,  a  fashionable  fop.  This  charac- 
ter is  found  in  most  of  his  pieces,  and  in 
the  representation  of  it  he  was  likewise 
distinguished.  His  dramatic  celebrity  is 
founded  chiefly  on  the  Careless  Hus- 
band, which  even  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  his  declared  enemy,  Pope.  This 
piece  is,  indeed,  widiout  novelty  m  the 
characters,  and  without  invention  in  the 
plot,  but  it  is  a  good  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  follies  of  the  time.  His  comedy 
the  Nonjuror,  an  imitation  of  ThrtuffCf 
adapted  to  English  manners,  appeared  in 
1717,  and  was  directed  against  the  Jacob- 
ites. It  was  very  successful,  and  procur- 
ed him  a  pension  from  the  court,  but 
drew  upon  him  many  enemies,  whose 
number  he  increased  by  his  conduct  as 
director  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  from  1711. 
His  appointment  as  poet-laureate,  1730, 
gave  full  play  to  the  raillery  of  his  ene- 
mies. Gibber  had  the  good  sense  to  join 
in  the  laugh  against  his  own  verses,  and 
thus  to  disarm  them.  Pope,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on  every  op- 
portunity. In  1 750,  he  quitted  the  dieatre, 
and  published  the  Apology  for  the  Life  of 
Colley  Cibber,  &c^  written  with  spirit  and 
candor,  and  containing  many  entertaining 
anecdotes  and  judicious  remarks.  He 
died  in  1757. 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  son  of  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  1703, 
and  embraced  the  profession  of  an  actor. 
With  lespect  to  personal  appearance,  na- 


ture had  not  been  more  favorable  to  him 
than  to  his  father ;  but  his  intelligence  and 
vivacity  in  his  performances  compensated 
forvhis  deficiencies,  and  he  would  have 
been  successful  on  die  staee  if  his  extrav- 
agance had  not  continualTy  involved  him 
in  difiliculties.  He  was  engaged,  in  1757, 
to  play  at  a  Dublin  theatre,  but  was  ship- 
wrecked on  his  passage,  and  drowned. 
The  Biography  of  fingOsh  and  Irish  Po- 
ets, which  appeared  under  his  name,  was 
irom  the  pen  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  purchased,  for  10  guineas,  the 
right  of  prefixing  to  the  work  the  name 
of  Cibber,  then  in  prison  for  debt. — Gib- 
ber's wife,  Susanna  Maria,  bom  1716,  waa 
one  of  the  best  actresses  on  the  Enn^ifih 
stage.  She  was  sister  of  the  celebrated 
doctor  Ame  (composer  of  Rule  Britannia), 
who  taught  her  music,  and  introduced  her, 
in  one  of  his  operas,  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre.  In  1734,  she  married  Theophi- 
lus Cibber,  but  was  soon  after  separated 
from  him.  She  subsequently  made  her 
appearance  in  tragedy.  Her  beauty  and 
her  talents  sained  her  universal  admim- 
tion.    She  died  in  1766. 

CiBORiuM ;  originally,  a  drinking-vessel 
made  from  an  Egyptian  plant  In  the 
Roman  church,  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
the  consecrated  host  (the  venerabUe)  is 
preserved. 

Cicada.    (See  Grasshopptr.) 

Cicero,  Marcus  TuUius.  This  cele- 
brated Roman  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  647  (106  B.  C),  at  Arpinum.  Hie 
fi&mily  belonged  to  the  order  of  equites^ 
but  had  always  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  public  business  and  ofiSce.  His  fii* 
tber,  who  lived  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
science,  was  the  fiiend  of  the  first  citizens 
of  the  republic.  Amongst  this  number 
was  the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  who 
himself  attended  to  the  education  of  the 
young  Cicero  and  his  brother  QuintuB, 
selected  teachers  for  them,  and  directed 
their  studies.  The  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  together  with  poetry,  oratory  and 
philosophy,  occupied  the  first  years  of 
Cicero's  youth.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  in 
Greek.  His  versification  was  good,  but  his 
poetical  merits,  on  the  whole,  only  mode- 
rate. His  destination  was,  to  be  the  first 
orator  of  Rome.  In  his  youth,  he  made 
one  campaign  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsic 
war.  After  his  retum,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  instraction  of  the  academician  Phi- 
lo,  and  of  the  celebrated  orator  Molo, 
and  employed  several  years  in  acquiring 
the  knowledffe  requisite  for  an  orator. 
He  witnessed  the  naibarities  of  Marius 
and  Cinna,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylk^ 
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aAnr  which  the  exhaustedf  blood-stained 
republic  remained  undistuibed  under  the 
race  of  its  dictator.  Cicero,  at  that  time 
26  years  old,  endowed  with  knowledge 
and  genius,  appeared  before  the  tribunals, 
at  firat  in  civil  suits,  afterwards  in  a  crhn* 
inai  process,  in  which  he  defended  Kos- 
cius  Amerinus,  who  was  accused  of  par- 
ricide bv  Chrysogonus,  a  fieedman  of 
Sylla.  He  conducted  this  defence  with 
courage,  confuted  the  accusers,  and 
obli^  the  judges  to  acquit  the  accused. 
After  this  brilliant  display,  he  remained  a 
year  in  Rome,  and  undertook  another  suit 
His  conduct,  in  both  instances,  must  have 
displeased  the  dictator.  But  his  debihtat* 
ed  health  obliged  him  to  travel ;  and  he 
went  to  Athena,  which  was  still  the  centre 
of  science.  Here  he  readed  in  the  house 
of  an  academician,  was  visited  by  the 
philosophers  of  all  the  schools,  and  profit- 
ed by  the  instruction  of  the  masters  of 
oratoiy.  Thus  he  passed  six  months  with 
his  fnend  Atticus,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  pursuits.  Hia  initiation  into  the 
mvsteries  of  Eleusls  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  this  tune.  He  also 
undertook  a  journey  to  Asia,  and  remain-* 
ed  some  time  at  Rhodes,  where  he  like- 
wise visited  the  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors, and  partook  in  their  exercisea  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  his  displays  of  el- 
oquence proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian 
instruction.  Among  others,  he  defended 
the  celebrated  actor  Roscius,  his  fiiend, 
and  master  in  the  art  of  elocution.  At 
last,  at  the  ace  of  30,  he  engaged  in  public 
business.  He  became  ouestor  of  Sicily, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  great  scarcity 
at  Rome,  and  managed  to  convey  a  kurge 
quantity  of  com  irora  .thence  to  the  capi- 
tal, though  it  was  difficult  for  him  so  to 
do  without  exciting  the  displeasure  of 
the  Sicilians.  He  Afterwards  returned  to 
Rome,  and  appeared  as  an  orator,  defend- 
ing the  causes  of  private  individuals,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  fame.  It  was  an  honor- 
able day  for  Cicero,  when  the  ambassadors 
from  Sicily  appeareit  before  him,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  conduct  their 
suit  against  their  governor  Verres.  He 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  an  oppressed  people,  and  appeared 
af;ainst  this  powerml  robber,  after  naving 
himself  collected  proofi  of  his  crimes  in 
Sicihr.  He  was  ^posed  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Hortensius.  Tne  crimes  of  Verres  are 
painted  in  the  liveliest  cok>rs  in  his  im- 
mcMtal  speeches.  Seven  are  preserved, 
but  only  two  of  them  were  delivered. 
Hortensius  was  struck  dumb  by  the  fi>n» 
of  truth,  and  Verres  went  into  voluntary 


exile.  After  this  suitj  Cicero  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  edile.  Thouffh  possetved 
of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  managed, 
by  well-timed  liberality,  to  gain  the  al^ 
fections  of  the  people  whilst  he  held  this 
office.  But,  for  the  execution  of  lus  plans, 
he  was  likevrise  in  need  of  the  fiiendship 
of  the  great,  to  obtain  which  he  joined  ma 
party  of  Pompey,  the  head  of  the  nobility 
and  the  first  citizens  of  Rome.  He  be- 
came his  panegyrist  and  most  zealous 
adherent.  Catilme  at  that  time  began  to 
plan  his  cons^nracy  against  the  republic. 
He  was  accused  or  extortion  ia  his  gov- 
ernment of  Afiica,  and  Cicero  was  on  the 
point  of  undertaking  his  defence,  when 
they  became  rivals,  being  both  candidates 
for  the  consulship.  Cicero's  merit  pre- 
vailed over  Catihne's  intrigues  and  the 
envy  of  his  enemies.  He  was  chosen 
consul  unanimously ;  and  now  commences 
the  most  splendid  period  of  his  political 
life.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  (q.  v.)  At  the  same  time, 
he  conducted  a  pnvate  suit,  in  a  masterly 

rwh  defending  Murena,  consul  elect  for 
ensuing  year,  against  the  accusations 
of  the  Stoic  Cato.  After  Catiline's  fidi, 
the  Romans  greeted  Cicero  as  the  fiither 
of  his  country.  But  a  factious  tribune 
would  not  consent  to  his  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  his  administration ;  and,  on  retir- 
ing from  the  consulate,  Cicero  was  only 
able  to  pronounce  the  celebrated  oath,  ^1 
swear  that  I  have  saved  the  republic.'* 
Ceesar  viras  always  his  opponent,  and 
Pompey  feared  a  citizen  who  loved  Uber- 
ty  too  much  to  be  favorable  to  the  trium- 
virs. Cicero  saw  his  credit  gradually  de- 
creasuig,  and  even  his  safety  threatened. 
He  therefore  occupied  himself  more  than 
ever  with  science,  wrote  the  history  of  his 
consulate,  in  Greek,  and  composed  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  three 
book&  At  last  the  storm  broke  out  Clo- 
dius,  Cicero's  enemy,  caused  a  law  to  be 
renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of 
treason,  who  comnumded  the  execution  of 
a  Roman  citizen  before  the  people  had 
condenmed  him.  The  illustrious  ex-con- 
sul put  on  mourning,  and  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  the  ejwtes  and  many  youn^ 
patricians,  demanding  tlie  protection  of 
the  people.  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  armed 
adherents,  insulted  them  repeatedly,  and 
ventured  even  to  benege  the  senate.  Ci- 
cero, upon  this,  went  into  vohmtaiy  exile, 
travelled  through  Italy,  and  ultimately 
took  refuge  in  lliessalonica,  with  Plancus. 
Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  new 
decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero's 
countiy-seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  tsni' 
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of  fivedom  bvih  on  the  rite  of  his 
at  Koine.  Cicero's  wife  and  chi^ 
iren  were  exposed  to  ill  treatment — 
Whilst  the  accounts  of  these  occurrences 
drove  the  unhappy  man  almost  to  despair, 
a  change  favorable  to  him  was  preparing 
in  Rome.  The  audacity  of  Ciodius  be* 
came  equally  insupportable  to  alL  Pom- 
pey  encouraged  Uicero's  friends  to  set 
him  recalled  to  Rome,  llie  senate  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  attend  to  any 
business  until  the  decree  which  ordered 
his  banishment  was  revoked.  Throufffa 
the  zeal  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  and  at  &e 
proposition  of  seveml  tribunes,  the  decree 
of  recall  passed  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  a 
bloody  tumult,  in  which  Cicero's  brother 
Quintus  was  dangerously  wounded.  In 
this  honorable  manner  Cicero  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  The  as- 
sembled senate  received  him  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  his  entry  resembled  a 
triumph.  The  republic  undertook  the 
charge  of  rebuilding  his  houses.  From 
this  period,  a  new  epoch  commences  in 
Cicero's  life.  His  republican  zeal  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  as  his  attachment  to 
Pompey  mcreased,  whom  he  declared  his 
benelactor.  Ciodius  opposed  with  arms 
the  rebuil  ''ng  of  Cicero's  houses,  and 
oflen  attacked  liim  personally.  Milo  re- 
pelled his  attacks,  and  accused  him,  at 
the  same  time,  before  the  tribunaL  Rome 
became  frequentiy  a  field  of  battle.  Cice- 
ro, meanwhile,  passed  several  years  with 
little  public  employment,  occupied  with 
his  rhetorical  worijcs.  To  oblige  Pompey, 
he  defended  Vatinius  and  Gdbinius,  two 
citizens  of  bad  character,  who  had  shown 
themselves  his  implacable  oiemies.  At 
the  age  of  54,  he  entered  the  college  of 
the  augurs.  The  death  of  the  turbulent 
Ciodius,  who  was  slain  by  Milo,  delivered 
him  fix>m  his  most  dangerous  opponent. 
He  defended  the  perpetrator  of  this  act, 
who  was  his  friend  and  avenger,  in  a 
beautiful  qieech;  but  the  presence  of 
Pompey's  soldiers,  and  the  tumult  of  the 
friends  of  Ciodius,  confused  him  whilst 
delivering  it.  At  this  period,  the  senate 
appointed  him  governor  of  Cihda.  Cice- 
ro conducted  a  war,  while  in  this  office, 
with  good  success,  repulsed  the  Parthians, 
and  was  greeted  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
tide  of  tfnpemtor.  But  h«)  was  not  allow- 
ed the  honor  of  a  triumph.  As  soon  as 
his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  which  was  threatened  with  sen 
cms  disturbances,  owing  to  the  rupture 
lietween  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Dreadinff 
tbn  hanon  of  a  civil  war  he  endeavorea 


in  vam  to  reconcile  the  rivakk  Cesar  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome,  and  Pompey  was 
forced  to  fly  with  the  consuls  arid  the 
senate.  Cicero,  not  anticipatinff  this  sud- 
den approach  of  Ceesar,  was  stul  in  Italy* 
Cesar  saw  him  at  Formiee,  but  was  not 
able  to  gain  him  over;  for,  akliough  con- 
vinced that  the  party  of  Cesar  was  likely 
to  prevail,  and  although  his  son-in-law, 
Dolabella,  was  one  of  Caesar's  confidants, 
he  was  prompted  by  his  sense  of  honor 
to  return  to  Pompey.  Afler  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  and  the  ffi^t  of  Pompey,  he 
refused  to  take  the  command  of  some 
troops  who  had  remained  at  Dynhachium, 
but  returned  to  Italy,  which  was  governed 
by  CfBsar's  representative,  Antony.  This 
return  was  attended  with  several  unplea^ 
ant  circumstances,  until  the  conqueror 
wrote  to  him,  and  soon  afte&received  him 
graciously.  Cicero  now  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He 
was  divorced  from  his  wife  Terentia,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  a  beautiful  and  rich 
heiress,  whose  ^aidian  he  wa&  But  the 
pecuniary  considerations  which  induced 
him  to  take  this  step  could  never  prevail 
on  him  to  flatter  power:  on  the  contraiy, 
he  purposely  kejn  aloof^  and  ridiculed  the 
flatterers  of  Caesar,  priding  himself  on  his 
panegyric  of  Cato.  But  his  disafiection 
was  overcome  by  the  liberality  of  Caesar, 
when  he  pardoned  Marcellus.  Enraptur- 
ed by  this  act  of  fiivor,  which  restored  his 
friend  to  him,  Cicero  broke  slence,  and 
delivered  a  famous  oration,  which  con- 
tained as  much  instruction  as  panecyrio 
for  the  dictator.  Soon  after,  he  sp<£e  in 
defence  of  ligarius,  and  Ctesar,  relenting, 
gave  up  his  purpose  of  condemning  the 
accused  to  death.  X^icero  now  regained  a 
part  of  his  fonner  consideration,  when  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Tullia  occurred, 
and  afiected  him  very  painfully.  The  a»* 
sassination  of  Caesar  opened  a  new  career 
to  the  orator.  He  hoped  to  regain  great 
political  influence.  The  oonspbatorB  Sbar- 
ed  with  him  the  honor  of  an  enterprise  in 
which  no  part  had  been  assigned  him; 
and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to  it  him- 
self, the  more  anxious  was  he  to  justify 
the  deed,  and  pursue  the  advantara 
which  it  ofiiemd.  But  Antonv  took  Cae- 
sar's place.  Even  in  this  turbulent  year, 
Cicero  found  leisure  for  literaiy  occupa- 
tions, and,  among  other  labors,  completed 
his  work  De  Okrioj  which  was  lost  as  late 
as  in  the  14th  centuir.  He  determined 
on  going  to  Greece,  where  he  could  live 
in  Mifety ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
and  composed  those  admirable  orations 
against  Antony,  which  are  known  to  us  bf 
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the  Mine  of  PkAmieMf  and  whtch  are 
equaUjf  disdncuiahea  for  eloquence  and 
paaiotkai.  fiis  implacable  enmity  to- 
irards  Antony  induced  him  to  favor 
young  Octavius,  although  the  pretended 
modenoion  of  the  latter  did  not  deceive 
him.  With  him  originated  all  the  enw- 
flctic  resolutions  of  the  moate  in  favor  of 
die  war  which  the  consuls  and  the  youne 
Cesar  were  conducting,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  against  Antony.  Octaviua 
haviitf  pofis^sed  himself  of  the  consulate, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antony  and 
Lepidua,  after  the  death  of  the  two  con* 
suk,  the  power  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
oiator  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  trium- 
virs. Cicero,  who  had  always  spared  Oc- 
tavius,  and  even  pmposed  to  Brutus  to  be 
reconciled  virith  him,  was  at  laat  con- 
vinced that  liberty  was  at  an  end.  At 
Tusculum,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
his  brother  and  nephew,  he  learnt  that  his 
name,  at  Antonyms  demand,  had  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  embarked.  Contrary  winds 
drove  him  back  to  the  shore.  At  the  request 
of  his  slaves,  he  embarked  a  second  time, 
tmt  soon  returned  again  to  await  his  fate 
at  his  country-seat  near  Formiae.  **  I  will 
die,"  exclaimed  he, "  in  my  country,  which 
I  have  more  than  once  saved."  His  slaves, 
seeing  the  neighliorhood  already  distutbed 
l^  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  endeavored 
to  convey  him  away  in  a  Utter,  but  soon 
discovered  the  murderere  at  tneir  heels. 
They  prepared  for  combat;  but  Cicero, 
who  felt  mat  death  was  unavoidable,  or« 
dered  them  to  make  no  resistance,  bent 
his  head  before  PopOius,  the  commander 
of  the  murderers,  who  had  once  been 
saved  by  his  eloquence,  and  suffered  death 
more  courageously  than  he  had  borne 
misfortune.  He  died  in  his  64th  year^ 
A,  U.  C.  711  (B.  C.  43).  His  head  and 
bands  were,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  af- 
fixed to  the  same  rostrum  from  which  the 
orator,  as  Livy  says,  had  poured  forth  elo* 
ouence  uneqiudled  by  any  human  voice* 
Cicero  merited  the  character  which  Au- 
gustus gave  liun  in  these  words:  *<He 
was  a  good  citizen,  who  loved  his  country 
sincereiy.l  He  was  {particularly  consider- 
ing the  ^irit  of  bis  tunes)  a  virtuous  man, 
for  his  faults  were  only  weaknesses  of 
diaracter,  not  vices,  and  he  always  pur- 
sued (pod  for  its  own  sake,  or  (what,  if  a 
fault,  is  easily  forgiven)  for  the  sake  of 
fiune.  His  heart  was  open  to  all  noble 
impresnlous,  to  all  great  and  fine  feelings^ 
to  patriotisni,  fnendsbip,  gratitude,  and 
love  of  science.  Cicero's  eloquence  has 
vol..  III.  17 


always  remaiBed  a  model  After  th0  re- 
vival of  learning,  he  was  the  most  adroir* 
ed  of  the  ancient  writers ;  and  the  puriQi^. 
and  elegance  of  his  style  will  always  plaod' 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  Rcmian  classicii. 
The  style  of  his  philosophical  writiJiga, 
without  oratorical  ostentation,  breathes 
that  pure  Attic  elegance*  which  some  of 
his  contemporaries  wished  also  to  see  in 
his  orations.  The  orator  is  seen,  howev- 
er, in  his  prolix  and  comparatively  unani- 
mated  dialogues.  His  philosophical  worics, 
the  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  which 
is  taken  fiT>m  the  Greek,  and  which 
combine  academic  and  Suhc  doctrines 
cmd  principles,  posseas  very  unequal  in 
terest  for  us.  Thus,  for  example^  his 
work  De  JSTatiura  Deorum  is,  for  us,  only 
a  collection  of  errors:  the  TWctitoiMe 
%uMii(me9  are  fiill  of  the  subtilties  of 
the  Athenian  school :  his  work  De  Fini' 
hu»  Bonorum  et  Mdarum  likevrise  be- 
longs to  this  somewhat  dry,  dogmatic  phi- 
losophy. On  the  other  hand,  his  works 
on  practical  morals  have  maintained  their 
full  value.  The  book  De  Qfficns  is  to  this 
day  the  finest  treatise  on  vntue,  inspired 
b^  pure  human  wisdom.  The  pleasuresof 
mendship  and  old  a^  have  likewise  been, 
excellently  set  forth  m  Cicero's  De  Jlmici- 
Ha  and  De  Seneciute,  Of  his  political 
work  De  RepuUieaf  a  considerable  part 
was  brought  to  li^it  by  Maio,  and  {mb- 
lished  in  Kome  in  1822.  Cicero  wrote  the 
six  books  De  Rep.  in  his  54th  year.  In 
these  he  endeavored  to  show  by  what 
policy,  what  resources  and  what  morals 
Rome  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  Steinacker  published  these  firay- 
ments  at  Leipaic,  in  1823.  Villemam 
translated  and  explained  them  (Paris,  1823)» 
The  work  has  ako  been  translated  in  the. 
United  States  (New  York,  1829).  Pro- 
fessor Gust  Munnich,  in  Cracow,  gives 
an  account  of  the  Sarroatian  copy  of  Ci- 
cero De  Rep^  which,  in  1581,  was  in  the- 
possesion  of  a  Volhjmian  nobleman,  and 
has  since  disappeared,  in  his  work,  ML 
TulL  Ciceronis  JJJbri  De  RepMica  noiiU 
Codicis  SarmaL  (Gottingen,  1825).  Ac* 
cording  to  him,  Goslicki  used  this  copy  ia 
his  work  De  perfeUo  Senaiore.  Cicero's 
works  De  DwinaHone  and  De  Legibu» 
are  instructive  monuments  of  anti<)uity« 
The  same  philosophical  spirit  is  evident 
in  all  his  oratorical  treatises,  particuloriy 
in  the  most  important  of  them,  De  Orn^ 
tore,  althou^  tlus  contains  as  little  of  util-i 
it^  for  us  as  the  Ckarit  Orator^mSf  ^^2?^ 
ctSy  De  ParliUone  OraUnia^  &c  Tbo 
most  interesting  of  ail  Cicero's  works,  fov 
posterity,  are  hjs  EpisUtUe  /amUians  uu4 
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M  Micumj  which  gm  a  more  exact  and 
lively  idea  of  tiie  state  of  the  republic  than 
any  of  his  other  woifcs,  and  diisplay  most 
strongly  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  au- 
thor. They  are  translated,  in  a  masterly 
style,  by  Wieland.  The  life  of  Cicero 
was  written,  of  old,  by  Plutarch,  and 
has  been  also,  in  modem  times,  by  Mid- 
dleton  and  Morabin.  In  the  pubuGation 
and  explanation  of  his  works,  Paulus  and 
Aldus  Manutios,  Lambinus,  the  two  Gru- 
ters,  the  two  Gronovil,  &lc^  have  distin- 
guished themselves.  We  possess  late  edi- 
tions of  his  entire  worios,  by  J.  A.  Emesti, 
Beck  and  Schiktz.  Cicero's  life,  interest- 
ing  on  many  accounts,  is  pardcularly  so 
to  the  historical  politician,  as  showing  the 
consequences  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  Roman  republic,  in  the  case  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  individual,  as  well  as  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  its  liberty.  Ca- 
to,  Cicero,  and  some  others,  were  worthy 
of  having  lived  in  a  better  i^  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  corruption  of  which  they 
fell  martyrs. — In  18^  appeared  a  highly 
important  work,  edited  by  Maio  (q.  v.), 
Clameonim  Auctorwn  e  Vaiicama  Codicv- 
(i»  Editorum:  Tomus  I  ti  H  curanU 
Jingdo  MoQOf  FaHcaruB  BibltoihecfB  Prtt- 
fiSo*  Bjom<B^  Typis  Vcttkama,  1838, 8vo. 
The  second  volume  contains  ail  the  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  orations  which  have 
been  discovered  by  Maio,  Niebuhr  and 
Peyron. 

CicERoiTE ;  the  title  of  the  person  who, 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  shows 
and*  explains  to  strangers  curiosities  and 
antiquities.  The  talkativeness  of  such 
persons  has  procured  them  the  name  of 
cicerone,  in  jocular  allusion  to  Cicero.  A 
good  cicerone  must  possess  extensive  and 
accurate  information ;  and  several  distLa- 
guished  archeeologists  have  pursued  this 
business,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportunity, 
while  serving  others,  to  make  repeated 
examinations  of  the  works  of  art,  and  thus 
to  become  continually  more  familiar  with 
them.  Si^ore  Nibbi  is  the  most  distin- 
guished cicerone.  He  explains  antiqui- 
ties on  the  spot,  in  Rome,  m  a  very  inter- 
esting manner.  • '  / 

CicisBEo ;  a  namegiv^i,  since  the  17th 
century,  in  Italy,  to  the  professed  gal- 
lant of  a  mairied  lady.  It  is  die  &h- 
ion,  among  the  higher  ranks  in  Italy,  for 
the  husband,  firom  the  day  of  matriage,  to 
associate  witii  his  wife  in  his  ^wn  £ouse 
only.  In  society,  or  places  of-  public 
amusement,  she"  is  accompanifed  by  the 
cieisheoy  who  even  attends  at  her  toilet, 
to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day. 
This  custom  is  the  more  extraordinaiy, 


from  the  natoial  jeakkisy  of  the  Itdian, 
who  seems  to  change  his  character  cona- 
pletely  after  marriage.  Father  Banri  has 
made  the  Cicishtatura  the  subject  of  a 
moral  work,  and  divides  it  into  joi^  and 
ttretta ;  the  first  kind  he  thinks  p^ona* 
Ue,  but  the  latter  he  regards  with  repug« 
nance.  This  custom  is  much  on  the  de- 
cline in  Italy. 

CicoGNARA,  LecNpold,  count  of,  bom  at 
Ferrara,  about  1780.  He  earhjr  showed  a 
great  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  His  fiiist  work 
was  Memorit  Storkhe  dei  LeUerati  ed  Jir^ 
tisH  Ferraresi  (Fenraia,  1811).  Napoleon 
made  him  president  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Venice,  where  his  house  be- 
came a  central  point  for  the  lovere  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  Fr^ich  emperor  also  as- 
sisted him  in  his  enterprises,  and  made 
him  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  After  the 
emperors  fiiU,  the  Austrian  government 
allowed  Cicocnara  to  retain  Ms  place  as 
president  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  In 
1818,  he  accompanied  the  works  of  art 
sent  by  the  government  of  Venice  to  Vi- 
enna as  a  present  for  the  empress  Caro- 
line of  Austria.  At  the  same  time,  he 
presented  her  100  copies  of  his  Omaggio 
delle  Provincie  FeneU  tdla  MaeM,  di  Car" 
dina  Augusta  (Venice,  1818,  fol.|,  with  18 
engravings.  The  work  is  splenoidly  exe- 
cuted. Besides  the  100  copies  presented 
to  the  empress,  only  500  were  stnick  ofi^ 
which  never  came  into  the  book  trade. 
This  Omaggioj  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
great  bibliographical  rarities.  (See  the 
count's  Letkra  suUa  Statua  rappresentante 
Polimnia  di  C<movc^  Venice,  1817,  p.  101.) 
Cicognara,  having  long  entertained  the  idea 
of  continuing  Winckelmann's  History  of 
Art  to  the  latest  times,  and  having  col- 
lected copious  materials  for  this  purpose, 
at  length  produced  a  woric  which  nas  been 
violently  attacked,  both  on  account  of  its 
prolixity  and  its  deficiencies.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  which  cannot  be  diffused  with. 
Its  title  is,  Storia  deUa  ScuUura  dal  svo 
Risorgimento  in  Italia  svno  al  Sftcolo  di 
Canowty  of  which  vol.  1,  foL,  with  43  cop- 
perplate was  published  in  Venice,  at  the 
expense  of  the  authtor.  It  was  followed, 
in  1816,  by  vol.  2,  containing  90  engrav- 
ings. This  volume  had  on  its  title,  Sino 
al  Secoh  XIX.  VoL  3  was  published  in 
1818,  with  48  plates.  Of  the  2d  edition, 
the  5th  vol.  appeared  at  Prato  in  1824. 
When  the  first  volume  was  completed, 
Ocognara  presented  it  himself  to  Napo- 
leon, to  wfaom^it  is  dedicated.  On  his  \iittt 
to  Paris  for  this  purpose^  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  institute.  He  had  received 
assistance  fi:om  the  French  government 
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'm  the  «xeeiitkni  of  his  woik;  but  this 
wsB  wididrawn  on  the  rentoration  of  the 
Bouiboim,  and  the  author  became  much 
embafraased,  as  he  had  epem  a  ereat  put 
of  hiB  private  fortune  in  the  undertakmff. 
In  consequence  of  having  been  confound* 
ed  with  another  Cicognara,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  Italy  as  a  member  of  the 
Carbonari,  he  published  a  letter,  while  at 
Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  political  per- 
secutions in  his  country,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  very  fireely.  On  his  return 
from  Paris,  he  was  received  at  Venice 
very  coolly,  and,  in  consequence,  went  to 
Rome.  Having  spent  his  fortune  in  his 
tilenury  enterprises,  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  library,  which  he  had  been  30  years  in 
ecdieedng.  For  this  purpose  he  published 
a  CcUaiofto  ragumtOo  dd  lAbri  d^ArU 
e  d*Aniianih  poasedvH  dal  Conte  Cicog- 
nara  (Pisa,  2  vols.).  This  catalogue  is  a 
woife  of  value,  as  the  titles  are  accompa- 
nied with  biUiomphical  notices.  Amon^ 
the  smallw  wons  of  the  count,  of  which 
there  are  many,  is  Le  Ihhbricke  piu  casj^- 
cue  di  Venezia,  muioYrfe,  illustrate  ed  tn- 
tagliaU  dei  Membri  deUa  Veneta  It  Acea- 
demiaddU  beUe  Arti  (Venice,  1820,  2  vols. 
fbU  The  work  contains  250  engravings, 
ana  the  greater  part  of  the  critical  obser- 
vations are  by  Cicognara  himself 

CicirrA.  The  cicuta,or  common  Amer> 
ican  hemlock  {eortium  maculaium),  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  important  of 
medicinal  vegetables.  It  is  a  piant  indig- 
enous in  most  temperate  climates,  and  is 
found  commonly  along  walls  and  fences, 
and  about  old  ruins  and  buildings.  It  is 
an  annual  plants  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  havmg  very  fine  double  pinnate 
leaves,  of  a  pale-green  color,  and  bearing 
fioweis  of  a  greenish-white,  in  large,  flat 
heads.  It  was  first  introduced  to  general 
notice,  together  with  other  vegetables  of 
die  same  kind,  by  baron  Storck  of  Vienna. 
The  most  common  fiinn  in  which  it  is 
administered,  isthe  extract,  which  is  given 
in  piUs.  Of  this,  from  12  to  60  grains  per 
day  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
invaluable  in  all  chronic  inflammations, 
and  enlargements  of  glandular  parts,  as 
the  liver,  the  womb,  &c.,  tumois  of  which 
it  wUl  sometimes  remove  in  a  space  of 
time  surprisingly  short.  Its  use  may  be 
oontinuea,  if  necessary/  for  a  long  time^ 
ami  it  is  not  found  to  debilitate  or  injure 
the  system  in  the  manner  that  mercuiy 
always  does  when  long^-used.  Its  green 
leaves,  stirred  into  a  son  poultice,  form  an 
excellent  application  for  painful  sores  and 
uleen ;  and  the  same  leaves,  dried  and 
fnMied  fine,  make,  when  mixed  with  ce- 


rate or  laid,  a  ouiital  ointment  for  irrita* 
ble  sores,  vnth  wnich  a  poultice  does  not 
agree. 

Cm.  Don  Rodrigo  (Ruy)  Diaz,  coum 
of  Bivar,  sumamed  me  CH  bom  in  1026^ 
the  model  of  the  heh>ic  Vhtues  of  his  age, 
and  the  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  swled 
by  his  enemies  (the  ambassadors  of^^the 
Moorish  kings)  el  mo  Cid  (my  lord),  and 
by  his  king  and  countrymen  Campeadvr 
(hero  vrithout  an  equal),  continues  to  live 
in  the  poetiy  of  his  country.  We  vrara 
made  acquamted  with  the  history  of  his 
life  by  the  play  of  the  great  Comeille. 
Rodrigo  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Xime- 
ne,  daughter  of  Lozano,  count  of  Gormaz, 
who,  with  Diego,  the  fiither  of  Rodrigo, 
excelled  all  the  knights  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  I  of  Castile.  The  envy  of 
Gormaz  at  Diego's  superior  estimation  at 
court  produced  a  dispute  between  the 
two,  wfuch  led  to  a  duel  Gormaz  van- 
quished the  old  Diego,  and,  insult  being 
added  to  this  disgrace,  Diego  demanded 
from  his  son  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
In  the  contest  between  honor  and  love, 
the  former  prevailed  in  the  breast  of  the 
youth,  und  Gormaz  fell.  Ximene,  unfor- 
tunate as  a  daughter  and  a  mistress,  could 
no  longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  love :  it 
became  necessaiy  for  her  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  object  of  her  affections^ 
and  Rodrigo  would  willingly  have  rushed 
to  the  combat,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
have  alleviated  the  torments  of  a  lacerated 
heart.  But  no  champion  was  found  to 
meet  the  young  hero ;  and  nothing  but  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him  could  preserve  him 
from  sinking  under  his  despair.  Five 
Moorish  kinffs  appeared  in  Castile:  de- 
vastation and  death  accompanied  their 
progress.  Rodrigo,  who  was  not  yet  20 
vears  of  age,  threw  himself  upon  bis  noble 
horse  Babieca,  and,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  went  to  meet  the  enemy,  who 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  the  country. 
The  young  hero  sent  the  five  captive  kings 
to  Ferdinand,  who,  as  a  revnird  for  his 
bravery,  gave  him  Ximene,  and  united 
those  whom  the  decrees  of  fate  seemed  to 
have  separated  forever.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Valencia.  Ferdinand  afterwards 
added  Galicia,  Leon  and  Oviedo  to  Cas- 
tile, and  posterity  calls  him  the  Great; 
but  it  was  Rodrigo  who  gained  him  tlie 
name.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
Ferdinand  and  king  Ramiro  of  Arragon 
concerning  the  possession  of  Calahorra, 
the  latter  challenged  him  to  a  single  com 
bat,  and  appoint^  for  his  substimte  the 
knight    Majrtin    Gonzalez*     Ferd'uiand 
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cbose  the  Cid  for  bis  champion,  and,  b^ 
his  means,  obtained  Calahorra.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  his  wil],  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  sons :  to  Sancho  he  gave  Cas- 
tile, to  Alfonso  he  gave  Leon  and  Oviedo, 
and  to  Garcia,  Galicia,  together  with  the 
conquered  part  of  Portugal  This  divis- 
ion caused  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in 
which  Sancho  was  victorious:  this  suo- 
eesB  was  owing  to  the  Cid,  to  whom  he 
had  given  the  command  of  lus  forces.  Al- 
fimso  was  taken  prisoner,  Garcia  brought 
ruin  upon  himself  by  his  own  imprudence, 
and  it  remained  only  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Zamora,  where  San- 
cho's  sister  Urraca  ruled*  Before  the  walls 
of  this  city  Sancho  was  assassinated,  and 
A]fonso,  who,  eight  months  before,  was 
vanquished  by  the  Cid,  was  called  to  the 
dirone.  It  is  related,  in  the  baUads,  that 
the  Cid  read  the  oath  of  purification,  in 
the  name  of  the  states  of  Castile,  before 
the  new  king,  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  Sancho,  vntb  such  impressive  solem- 
nly, that  Alfonso  shuddered,  but  was  also 
ofiended.  It  is  certain  that  he  spared 
nothing  to  ^pain  over  the  Cid.  The  story 
of  this  wamor  requires  a  critical  examina- 
dbn,  especially  what  relates  to  his  mar- 
riage. According  to  history,  Alfonso  mar- 
ried him  to  donna  Ximene,  his  niece  (in 
1074) ;  and  consequendy  it  seems  we  must 
consider  him  twice  married.  John  von 
Miiller,  the  German  historian,  supposes 
that  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Gormas 
may  have  been  his  first  Xamene.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cid, 
notwithstanding  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  king,  often  ex- 
perienced the  inconstancy^  of  royal  favor, 
A  man  like  him,  of  strict  integrity  and 
virtue,  of  an  inflexible  and  lofty  spirit, 
who  despised  an  efteminate  hfe,  wbs  cot 
fitted  for  courts.  His  true  firiend  and 
brother  in  arms,  Alvaro  Hanez  Minaya, 
his  wife  and  child,  were  his  world.  The 
gravity  of  his  countenance  excited  respect 
and  reverence;  his  retired  life  afforded 
rojm  for  the  slanders  of  the  courtiers ;  and 
he  was  ex|)osed  to  frequent  reproaches. 
But,  in  times  of  necessity,  his  assistance 
was  again  sought,  and  he  was  Coo  gener- 
ous to  remember  past  offences.  The  king 
finally  took  from  him  all  that  he  had 
given  hiui,  wife  and  treasures;  but,  from 
shame  or  fear,  he  afterwards  restored  Xi- 
mene. Disgraced,  plundered,  forced  to 
depend  on  himself  alone,  Rodrififo  was  now 
happier  and  greater  than  before.  Ever 
Otie  to  liis  country  and  his  religion,  he 
nused  an  army  by  the  reputation  of  his 
fwme  ak>9e,  tp  subdue  th^  Moors  in  V«* 


kncia.  In  the  midst  of  his  eareop  ofeoo* 
quest,  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  hia 
king,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Josepl^ 
the  fi>uiHler  of  Morocco ;  but  the  only  re-» 
turn  for  this  generosity  was  new  in^rat-* 
imde.  He  therefore  departed  by  mght, 
vrith  his  most  trusty  foilowera,  said,  for^ 
saken  and  ill  provided,  fied  from  the  king. 
He,  however,  remained  true  to  himself^ 
and  fortune  to  him.  His  magnanimity 
again  overcame  the  king.  Penmssion  was 
given  to  all  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Cid, 
who  still  maintained  the  cause  of  Spain, 
and  always  with  distingvished  success. 
Alfonso  declared  aloud,  in  the  presence 
of  the  envious  courtiers,  *^This  Cid  serves 
me  much  better  than  you,"  and  could  no 
longer  be  prevented  fiiom  visiting  him. 
From  this  time,  he  was  never  estranged 
fiiom  him,  although  he  unintentionaUy 
promoted  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies. Two  brothers,  counts  of  Canioii^ 
had  resolved,  by  a  marriage  writh  the 
daughters  of  the  Cid,  to  obtain  possesraon 
of  his  wealth.  The  king  himself  pio* 
rnoted  their  suit,  and  the  Cid  yielded  to 
his  wishes.  With  doima  Elvira  and  don- 
na Sol,  they  received  likewise  the  greal 
treasures  which  the  arms  of  the  Cid  had 
won.  But  scarcely  had  they  dismissed 
theu*  attendants,  when,  in  a  wild,  moun* 
taiuous  desert,  they  stripped  the  garments 
from  the  persons  of  the  ladies,  hound  and 
beat  them  till  pain  choked  their  cries,  taui 
departed  with  tlie  money.  A  trusty  ser* 
vant,  whom  the  Cid  had  sent  after  them, 
delivered  the  ladies  from  their  vnnetched 
situation,  and  the  vile  deed  was  brought 
to  hght  The  Cid  demanded  justice.  Al* 
fonso  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  Leon 
and  Casdle  to  a  high  court  of  justice  at 
the  city  of  Toledo.  The  Cid  demanded 
the  restoration  of  his  treasures,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  take  vengeance  for  the  insult,  by 
a  combat  between  the  counts  of  Carrion 
and  the  champions  whom  he  should 
name.  They  sought  to  avoid  the  combai^ 
but  the  king  insisted  on  it  With  ill-con- 
cealed fear,  they  rode  to  the  lists;  the 
knights  of  the  Cid  overcame  both  them 
and  their  uncle ;  their  dishonored  lives 
were  spared.  The  last  exploit  of  the  Cid 
was  the  canture  of  Saguntum  (Murviedro), 
after  whicii  he  died  at  Valencia,  in  the 
74ih  year  of  his  age  (1099).  What  this 
hero  won,  and  for  many  years  defended, 
the  united  power  of  Leon  and  Castile  was 
scarcely  Me  to  preserve  against  the  en- 
c|t>achments  of  tne  infidels.  His  widow, 
therefore,  went  with  the  dead  body  of  the 
hero  to  Castile.  He  was  buried  at  the 
convent  of  St,  Peter  of  Ciudsoa*  in  s 
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t9mb  widch  was  hcnored  by  emperors 
and  kings.  There  rests  the  noble  Xime- 
ne,  and  under  the  trees  before  the  convent 
lies  the  faithful  horse  Babieca.  The  ad- 
ventures of  the  Cid,  particularly  his  ban- 
ishment and  return,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
oldest  Castilian  poem,  probably  composed 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  PoeTna  dd 
Cid  d  Campeadory  which  was  published 
in  the  CaUcdon  dt  Poesias  Ccutdlanaa 
enUriores  al  Siglo  XK,  of  Sanchez,  in 
1775,  and  has  been  reprinted  m  Schubert'b 
BibUtikca  Caddlcma  Porti^ues  y  Proven- 
zoL  The  later  ballads,  which  commemo- 
rate the  hero,  were,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  collected  by  Feiliando 
del  Castillo,  and,  in  1614,  again  published 
by  Pedro  de  Florez  in  the  Romancero 
Oenercd.  There  has  also  been  published 
a  collection  by  £scobar — Historta  dd  muy 
nobU  y  vakroso  VabaiUro  d  CidRuy  Diaz, 
tn  Romances  (Lisbon,  1615 ;  Seville,  1632). 
A  great  number  have  been  published  in 
the  Collection  of  the  best  Ancient  Span- 
ish Historical,  Chivalrous  and  Moorish 
Poems,  by  Depping  (Altenburg  and  Leip- 
flic,  1817).  There  are,  in  dl,  above  a 
hundred  of  these  ballads  extant  Herder, 
m  his  beautiful  Cid  (Tubingen,  1806),  has 
translated  into  German  70  of  tliese  bailadB 
(probably  some  of  the  collection  of  Esco- 
bar). John  von  Mtiller  has  written  the 
Jife  of  the  Cid  (in  the  8th  volume  of  his 
works)  from  Spanish  sources,  mostly  from 
an  old  chronicle  printed  in  Risco's  Higto- 
tia  dd  Cid  (Madrid,  1792).  Whatever 
chronicles  and  songs  have  conveyed  to  us 
of  the  history  of  Uie  Cid,  is  collected  in 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  the  Span- 
ish, by  Robert  Southey  (London,  1808, 4to.). 
Cider  ;  a  liquor  made  from  the  juice 
<if  a|>pleaL  The  quality  of  this  popuhir 
beverage  depends  principally  on  the  fol- 
lowing perticulais,  viz.— 1.  kind  of  fhiit ; 
2l  condition  of  the  fruit  when  {ground; 
d.  manner  of  grinding  and  pressmg ;  4. 
method  of  conducting  the  requisite  fer- 
mentation,  and  precautions  to  be  taken* 
against  its  excess. — 1.  Tlie  characteristica 
of  a  good  cider-apple  (accoiding  to  Mr. 
Bnel  of  Albany)  are,  a  red  skin,  yelk)w 
and  ofien  tou^  and  fibrous  pulp,  astrin- 
gency,  dryness,  and  ripeness  at  tne  cider- 
making  season.  Blr.  Knight,  a  famous 
English  horticolturist,  asserts,  that,  **  when 
die  rind  and  pulp  are  ffreen,  the  cidw 
win  always  be  thm,  we«3c  and  coloriess ; 
and  whoi  theae  are  deeply  tinged  with 
^eBow,  it  will,  however  manufrctured,  or 
m  whatever  soil  the  fruit  mar  have 
grown,  almost  always  possess  color  and 
aiihcr  strength  or  richness.'*  It  is  oboerv- 
17* 


ed  b^  Crocker,  in  his  tracit  on  The  Art  of 
makmg  and  managing  Cider,  thst  the 
most  certain  indications  of  the  ripeness  of 
apples  are  the  fragrance  of  their  smell, 
and  their  spontaneously  dropping  from  the 
trees.  When  they  are  in  tmis  state  of  ma- 
turity, in  a  diy  day,  the  Kmbs  may,  he 
says,  be  sli^tly  shaken,  and  partly  dis- 
burthened  of  dieir  golden  store;  thus 
taking  such  apples  only  as  are  ripe,  and 
leaving  the  unripe  longer  on  the  trees, 
that  they  may  also  acquire  a  due  degree 
of  mamrity.  Mr.  Buei  observes,  that  **  the 
only  artificial  criterion  employed  to  ascer- 
tain the  quality  of  an  apple  'fer  cider,  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  must,  or  unfer- 
mented  juice;  or  the  weight  compared 
with  that  of  water.  This,  says  Knight, 
indicates,  with  veir  considerable  accura- 
cy, the  strength  of  the  future  cider.  Its 
weight  and  consequent  value  are  supposed 
to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  die  increase 
of  saccharine  matter."  Mr.  Knight  says 
that  the  strongest  and  most  highly-flavor- 
ed cider  which  has  b^n  obtained  from 
the  apple,  was  produced  from  fruit  grow- 
ing on  a  shallow  loam,  on  a  limestone 
bfU8i&  All  the  vmters  on  the  subject  seem 
to  agree  thitf  calcareous  earth  shoukl  form 
a  component  part  of  the  soil  of  a  cider- 
orohaid.  Coxe  says  the  soU  which  yiekjb 
good  wheat  and  clover  is  best  for  a  cider- 
orchard.  Mr.  Buel  states,  ^'My  own  ob- 
servation woidd  induce  me  also  to  prefer 
a  dry  imd  somewhat  loose  soil,  in  which 
the  roots  destined  to  furnish  food  for  the 
tree  and  fruit  may  penetrate  freely,  and 
range  extennvely  in  search  of  ntitritment" 
.—2.  Condition  of  the  JhdL  Fruit  should 
be  used  when  it  has  attained  fiiD  maturity, 
and  before  it  begins  to  decay.  The  inA- 
cations  of  ripeness  we  have  above  stated. 
Each  kind  of  apple  should  be  manufac- 
tured separately,  or,  at  least,  those  kinds 
only  should  be  mixed  which  ripen  aliout 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Buel  says,  ^  The  ap- 
ples should  ripen  on  the  tree,  be  gathered 
when  dry,  in  a  cleanly  manner,  thread  in 
an  airy,  covered  situation,  if  practicable, 
for  a  time,  to  induce  an  evaporation  of 
aqueous  matter,  whidi  will  increase  the 
strength  and  flavor  of  the  liquor,  and  foe 
separated  fi^m  rotten  fruit,  and  every  kind 
of^filtli,  before  tfaey  are  ground."—^  iSrind- 
ing,  6&C  The  apples  should  be  reduced, 
by  the  mill,  as  newfy  as  poasiUe  to  a  imi- 
form  mass,  in  which  the  rini  and  aeeds 
are  scarcely  discoverable,  and  the  pomace 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Knight  as- 
certained, by  experiments,  that,  by  expos- 
ing the  reduced  pulp  to  the  operation  of 
the  atmosphoe  for  a  tew  hours^  the  spa 
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cific  gravity  of  the  juice  increased  from 
1,064  to  1,078 ;  and,  from  the  experiment 
being  repeated  in  a  closed  vessel  with  at- 
mospheric air,  he  ascertsdned  the  acces- 
sion to  be  oxygen,  which,  according  to 
Lavoisier,  constitutes  64  per  cent  of  su- 
gar. For  fine  cider,  he  reconmiends  that 
uie  fruit  be  ground  and  pressed  imper- 
fectly, and  that  the  pulp  be  then  exposed 
24  hours  to  the  air,  being  spread  and  once 
or  twice  turned,  to  facSitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen ;  that  it  be  then  ground 
again,  and  me  expressed  juice  be  added 
to  it  before  it  is  again  pressed.  A  grater 
cider-mill  was  presented  by  J.  R.  Newell, 
of  Boston,  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts a^cultural  society,  in  the  au- 
tunm  of  1828,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  of  12  dollars.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  committee  who  awarded 
the  premium:  ''It  has  a  wooden  cylinder, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  nails  are  fixed : 
the  heads  are  sharp  upon  the  edges,  and 
proiect  above  the  cylinder  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  apples  are  filled 
into  a  hopper  placed  over  the  cylinder, 
and  led  into  a  narrow  cavity  at  the  upper 
side  of  it  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a 
high  firame,  its  axes  bcin^  placed  in  com- 
position boxes.  A  rapid  revolution  is 
produced  by  connecting  it  with  a  horse- 
mill  by  belts  or  bands.  The  apples  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  pomace,  grated,  not 
pressed.  It  performed  well  in  the  pre»- 
ence  of  the  committee,  and  grated  a  bar- 
rel of  russet  apples  in  1  minute  34  sec- 
onds."—4.  FBrmmtaHon,  The  vinous  fer- 
mentation commences  and  terminates  at 
difierent  periods,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  the  firuit,  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  According  to  Knight, 
the  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  proper 
moment  to  rack  off  (or  draw  the  liquor 
from  the  scum  and  sediment],  vrill  be  the 
lirighmess  of  the  liquor  which  takes  place 
after  the  discharge  of  fixed  air  has  ceased, 
and  a  thick  crust  is  collected  on  the  sur- 
&ce.  The  clear  liquor  should  then  be 
drawn  off  into  another  cask.  If  it  re- 
mains bright  and  quiet,  nothing  more  need 
be  done  to  it  till  the  succeecQng  spring; 
but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  surrace,  it 
must  immediately  be  racked  off  again,  as 
this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered 
to  sink. — ^Among  the  precautions  used  to 
prevent  excessive  fermentation  is  stum- 
tningj  which  is  filming  the  cask  with 
burning  sulphur.  This  ^^  done  by  burn- 
ing a  rag  impregnated  vritn  sulphur  in  the 
cask  in  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  decanted, 
after  it  has  been  partly  filled,  and  roQmg 
it,  so  as  to  incoiporate  the  liquor  with  the 


gas.  A  bottle  of  French  brandy,  or  half 
a  gallon  of  cider-brandy,  added  to  a  bar- 
rel, is  likewise  recommended,  to  be  add- 
ed as  soon  as  the  vinous  fermentation  m 
completed.  The  best  '^ider  manuftictured 
in  the  U.  States  is  said  to  be  that  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  that  produced  Ironi 
an  apple  mostly  cultivated  in  Vb^ginia, 
called  the  Virginia  crab-c^le* 
CioAB.  (See  Tobacco,  and  Chiba,) 
CioNANi,  Carlo;  a  celebrated  painter, 
bom  at  Bolopna  in  1628;  apupHof  Al- 
beno.  He  frequently  commenced  new 
works,  but  was  seldom  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  his  productions  to  consider  them 
as  finished.  His  Flight  to  Egypt  was  the 
work  of  six  months.  He  Imew  how  to 
compose,  like  the  Caracci,  and  to  distrib- 
ute his  figures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
paintings  appear  larger  than  they  really 
are.  His  finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  St 
Michael  in  Bosco,  at  Bologna,  in  ovals 
supported  by  angels,  and  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Famese  palace,  where  he  represented 
Francis  I  of  France  touching  for  the 
king's-eviL  At  Parma,  in  the  ducal  gar^ 
den,  he  painted  several  pieces  expressive 
of  the  power  of  love,  which  lose  nothing 
at  the  side  of  the  paintings  of  Augtistino 
Caracci.  In  his  painting  of  the  Asaumn- 
turn,  at  Fori],  he  has  imitated  the  beautiml 
Michad  of  Guido  in  the  cupola  at  Ra- 
venna, and  odier  fine  conceptions  of  this 
painter;  but  in  his  other  pieces  he  made 
Correggio  his  model.  He  does  not  so 
often  introduce  fore-shortenings  as  the 
Lombards ;  and,  in  his  outlines  and  dra- 
pery, he  possesses  a  finish  peculiar  to 
himself  His  pencil  is  x>owertiil,  and  his 
coloring  lively.  Clement  XI  conferred 
<Mi  him  several  marks  of  distinction.  Be- 
ing commissioned  to  jiaint  the  cupola  of 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  at  For- 
li,  he  repaired  to  Forli  with  his  numerous 
pupls,  where  he  died  in  1719.  His  iNiint- 
ings  have  been  engraved  by  various  art- 
ists. Of  his  pupils,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed were  Cresiu,  Franceschini,  (£iaini, 
count  Felix  Cignani,  his  son,  and  count 
Paul  Cignani,  his  nephew. 

CiLiciA,  in  ancient  ^graphy ;  the  re- 
gion between  Pamphyha  and  Syria,  lyinff 
S.  of  mount  Taurus.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  were  fi)rmidable  as  pirates,  and 
even  disturbed  the  iEgeean  and  Ionian 
seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
portion  lived  in  part  a  nomadic  liie; 
those  in  the  east  were  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. Alexander  made  Ciiicia  a  Macedo- 
nian province;  it  then  passed  to  the 
Syrians.  Pompey  subdued  its  piratical 
inhabitants.    It  was  governed  by  kingR 
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ander  some  of  tho  Roman  emperoiB,  but 

w&s  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian. 

Cilicium;  originally,  a  coarae,  rou^h 
gannent  of  goat's-hair,  made  in  Cilicia, 
the  usual  habit  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
of  that  country.  It  has  since  been  used 
to  denote  a  gannent  of  penance,  made  of 
horse-hair,  wliich  monks  and  hermits 
"wear.  This  name  is  also  given,  in  the 
convents,  to  a  belt  of  wire,  with  sharp 
points,  which  press  upon  the  body,  and 
are  intended  for  penance. 

CiMABUE,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  restor- 
ers of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  middte 
ages,  bom  at  Florence  in  1240,  renounced 
his  studies  to  follow  his  iucUnation  for 
painting.  Two  Greek  artists,  who  were 
mvited  to  Florence  by  the  senate,  to  paint 
a  chapel  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  were  his  first  masters.  Although 
these  artists  handled  the  pencil  awkward- 
ly, they  however  taught  him,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  proportions  which 
the  Greek  artists  had  observed  in  their 
mutations  of  the  human  ti^re.  Attentive 
to  their  instructions,  Cimabue  studied 
principaDy  the  fine  antique  statues.  He 
was  the  first  to  point  out  to  succeeding 
painters  the  elements  of  the  beau  idicd^ 
the  memory  of  which  had  been  ez;^n- 
guished  during  several  centuries  of  dis- 
order. It  is  true  the  paintings  of  Cuna- 
bue  do  not  exhibit  that  harmonious  distri- 
bution of  hght  and  shade  which  forms 
the  chiaro  oscuro.  His  coloring  is  dry,  fiat 
and  cold :  the  outlines  of  his  figures  in- 
tersect each  other  on  a  blue,  green  or  yel- 
low ground,  according  to  the  effect  which 
he  had  in  view.  He  had  no  idea  of 
linear  and  aerial  perspective.  His  paint- 
kigs  are,  properly  speaking,  only  mono- 
cmomes.  But  these  faults,  which  are  to 
be  attributed  to  tiie  infancy  of  the  art,  are 
compensated  for  by  beauties  of  a  high  or- 
der— a  grand  style,  accurate  drawing,  nat- 
ural expression,  noble  groupin<^,  and  a  fine 
disposition  of  Ins  drapery.  His  best  paint- 
ing are  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  No* 
veSa  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Sacro  Conven- 
V),  bX  Assisi.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1300.  He  may  be  considered  the  link  be- 
tween tiie  ancient  and  modem  schools  of 
painting.  Cimabue  was  equally  success- 
mi  in  painting  on  glass  and  in  firesco.  He 
was  also  a  distinguished  architect    He 

Frepored  the  way  for  Massacio,  Pietro 
emgino,  Giovanni  Bellino,  Leonardo  da 
Vuici,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael.   (S^  ndian  .^.) 

CiMAROSA,  Domenico,  a  composer,  bom 
at  Naples,  in  1755,  received  his  first  mu< 


noal  instmction  fiom  Sacchmi,  entered 
the  conservatory  of  Loretto,  where  he  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  school  of  Du- 
rante, and  studied  with  great  assiduity. 
He  soon  displayed  his  superiority  in  the 
Sacri/icio  di  Ahramo,  the  OLimpiadty  and 
other  compositions.  At  the  age  of  25,  he 
had  already  gained  the  applause  of  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy.  He  was  in- 
vited to  St  Petersburg  (where  he  remain- 
ed four  years)  and  to  several  German 
courts,  to  compose  heroic  and  comic  ope- 
ras. In  the  latter,  he  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  novelty,  warmth, 
humor  and  hveliness  of  his  ideas,  and  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  stage  effect 
Among  ms  120  operas,  the  most  celebrat- 
ed are,  PtndopCy  Gli  OrasQ  e  Curiaaj^  and 
Artaserse,  amonff  the  opere  serie  ;  and 
among  the  opere  ovfikj  lyBaliano  in  Lon^ 
droj  ijAmor  costanie^  U  pittore  Parigitio, 
and  man^r  others.  His  comic  opera  Jl 
Mairinionio  segreto  excited  general  enthu- 
siasm, and  received  the  signal  honor  of 
being  performed  twice  on  the  same  even-* 
ing,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 
From  Vienna  he  went  to  Naples,  and  be- 
came mvolved  there  in  the  revolutionaiv 
conunotions.  He  died  at  Venice,  in  1801, 
from  the  effects  of  the  ill-treatment  which 
he  had  been  subjected  to  in  prison.  His 
bust,  by  Canova,  was  placed  m  the  Pan*- 
theon  at  Rome,  in  1816,  at  the  side  of 
those  of  Sacchini  and  Paesiello. 

CiMBRi,  or  CiHMERiAirs,  wore  the  first 
German  tribe  known  to  the  GreekfL 
Their  acquaintance  with  them  was  ac- 

Suired  soon  afler  the  Trojan  war,  when 
le  Cimbri  sallied  forth  out  of  their 
dwellings  in  Tauris  and  European  Tar- 
tary,  and  entered  Asia  Minor.  At  that 
tinie,  the  Scythians  were  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  Massagetse,  and  retire  from  the 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea  towards  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cimbri  to  the  west  This  tribe 
now  spUt  into  parties  on  the  question 
whether  they  should  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  their  kings,  and  oppose  the 
strangers  with  arms,  or,  as  another  party 
advised,'  emigrate.  The  dispute  was  do* 
cided  by  a  batde,  in  which  the  royal 
party  was  overcome.  After  tlie  dead 
had  been  buried  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tyras  (Dniester),  where  Herodotus  saw 
their  sepulchres,  the  vanquished  party 
fled  to  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  JPon- 
tus,  and  entered  Asia,  where  they  became 
known  to  the  Greeks;  the  other  party 
withdrew  to  the  Vistula,  and  even  beyond 
it  The  Greeks  retained  no  knowledge 
of  these  Cunmerians  but  the  tradition  that 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  north-westk 
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On  this  account,  &e  Greeks,  when  they 
reached  the  north-western  ocean,  consul- 
-«red  the  nations  of  tliat  quarter  Cimmeri- 
•ans ;  and,  for  tlie  same  reason,  the  name 
•of  Cimbria  or  Cimmeria  was  given  to  the 
Danish  peninsula.  Homer  was  acquaint- 
ed with  a  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  Cimmerians  were  to  be  found  amouff 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  caves  round 
the  Avemus;  and  P}theas  took  a  race 
which  he  found  on  the  Danish  peninsula 
fer  Cimmerians.  These  fables  only  serve 
to  create  confusion  in  history.  The  real 
Cimmerians  had  never  proceeded  so  far 
north,  but  dwelt  on  the  Vistula,  from 
whence,  under  the  name  of  Ctmbrij  they 
fNillied,  together  with  the  Teutones,  and 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  year  114  B.  C,  when  the 
Romans  were  already  masters  of  a  part 
of  the  eastern  Alps,  in  the  present  Canri- 
f  ola,  Istria,  &c.,  and  had  established  them- 
selves in  Dalmatia  and  Illyria,  along  the 
coast,  immense  bodies  of  barbarians  sud- 
denly made  their  appearance,  who  over- 
came the  consul  Papirius  Carbo  in  the 
country  now  called  SHria;  but,  instead 
of  entering  Italy,  they  proceeded  to  the 
north,  and,  soon  after,  jomdy  with  the  Ti- 
ffurians,  entered  the  territoiy  of  the  Al- 
fobroges.  The  Romans  sent  two  armies, 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L.  Cassius 
and  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus,to  oppose  tliem, 
but  both  were  defeated;  the  former  by 
the  Tigurians,  the  latter  by  the  Cinibri. 
Even  after  this  success,  the  victors  did  not 
enter  Italy,  but  overran  Graul  with  three 
bodies,  confiRsdng  of  Teutones,  Cimbri 
and  Ajnbrones.  Two  new  armies,  with 
which  the  consul  C.  Manlius  and  the  pro* 
eonsul  Q.  Servilius  Ceepio  hastened  to 
oppose  them,  were  likewise  defeated,  be- 
yond the  RhodanuB.  The  Romans  lost, 
according  to  A^us,  80,000  men.  Whilst 
Rome  placed  her  last  hope  in  Marius,  the 
barbarians  overran  the  other  western 
countries  of  Europe.  Gaul  sufiered  se- 
verely, but  the  Iberians  and  Bdgians  re- 
pulsed the  invaders.  Upon  t&s,  they 
resolved  to  descend  into  Italy.  The 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  were  to  enter  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Alps,  die  Cimbn 
and  Tigurians  on  the  east.  After  Marius 
had  waited  the  approach  of  the  fhist  dur- 
bag  thiee  entire  years,  and  had  accustom- 
ed his  troops  to  their  appearance,  he 
muted  them  completely  (102  B.  C),  in 
two  days— on  tfie  first  day  the  Ambrones, 
on  the  second  the  Teutones — at  Aix,  in 
Provence.  The  Cimbri,  on  the  other 
band,  who  had  driVen  back  the  consul 
Catullus  on  the  Adige,  and  had  spread 


themselves  along  the  Po,  demanded  land 
of  the  Romans,  but  were  totally  routed  by 
Marius  at  Vercelli,  101  B.  C.  After  this 
period,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  disap- 
pear fh>m  history.  A  part  of  them  had 
remained  behind  in  Belffia  witli  the  bag- 
gage. These  are  the  Advatici.  At  a  later 
period,  the  Romans  recognised  the  Cim- 
Isri  to  be  a  German  nation.  For  a  long 
time,  deceived  by  their  appearance,  they 
took  them  for  Celts.  The  Celtic  exterior 
of  the  Cimbri  may  be  explained  by  their 
connexion  and  mixture  with  tlie  Celts 
on  their  march  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

CiMON,  son  of  Miltiades  and  Hegesi- 
pyle,  daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince, 
Olorus,  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  edu- 
cated in  a  very  negligent  manner,  and 
indulged  in  every  species  of  excess.  In 
the  Persian  war,  he  began  to  make  him- 
self known.  When  Themistocles  pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  city  and  take  refuge 
m  the  ships,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  war 
bysea,Cimon,  in  company  with  several 
other  young  men,  ascended  the  citadel, 
deposited  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  the 
temple,  and  took  from  the  wall  one  of  the 
shields,  with  wliich  he  went  down  to  the 
fleet  He  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Aristides,  who  attached  himself  to 
him,  as  he  considered  him  fit  to  counter- 
act the  dangerous  influence  of  Themisto- 
cles. When  the  Athenians,  in  concert 
with  the  other  Greeks,  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  colo- 
nies fit)m  the  Persian  yoke,  they  gave 
Aristides  and  Cimoh  the  chief  command ; 
and  the  return  of  Aristides  to  Athens, 
soon  after,  left  Clmon  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  naval  force  of  Greece.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ^lendid  achieve- 
ments in  Thrace,  defeated  die  Permans 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sttymon,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  country.  He  con- 
quered the  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  addicted  to  piracy, 
and  founded  an  Athenian  colony  there. 
Here  he  found  the  remains  of  Theseus, 
and  transported  them  to  Alliens,  where  a 
temple  was  then  built,  for  the  first  time, 
to  this  hero.  He  next  subdued  all  the 
Cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
went  against  the  Persian  fleet,  which  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  The 
Persians,  although  superior  in  number, 
did  not  dare  to  &ide  an  engagement,  but 
sailed  up  the  river,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  their '^and-fbrces. 
Ciinon  pursued  and  attacked  them,  and 
took  or  destroyed  more  than  dOO  of  their 
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He  then .  landed,  and  entire^  de- 
feated their  army.  These  two  victories, 
achieved  in  one  day  (R  C.  469),  delivered 
Greece  finom  the  Persians.  Cimon  re- 
tuned  to  Athens,  in  the  embellisbment 
of  which  he  employed  the  spoils  which 
he  had  taken.  He  removed  the  walls 
^m  his  fields  and  gardens,  that  eveiy 
one  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  whatever 
he  plea»ML  His  table  was  spread  for  all 
the  citizens  of  his  curicu  He  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  being  attended 
by  several  slaves  bearing  garments,  which 
he  distributed  to  the  poor.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  elesant  walks,  caused  the 
nuuket-place  to  Be  planted  with  pian^ 
trees,  transfenred  the  academy  to  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Athens,  all  at  his 
own  expense.  I'bis  senerositv  was  the 
more  noble,  as  it  could  hardly  be  atdibu- 
ted  to  a  deaue  of  courting  the  people ;  for 
he  constantly  opposed  Themistocies,  and, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Pericles  and  £phi- 
altes,  who  endeavored  to  extend  the  pow- 
er of  the  people.  Cimon  used  his  influ- 
ence to  preserve  a  good  understanding 
between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmoni- 
ans,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  much 
keloved,  and  whom  he  sought  to  imitate. 
About  466  B.  C,  the  Thasians  having 
revolted,  he  defeated  them,  took  posses- 
sion of  their  city,  and  of  their  gold  mines 
on  tlie  neighboring  continent,  and  found- 
ed the  city  of  Amphipolis.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Athena,  when  Pericles, 
and  the  other  popular  leaders,  accused 
faim  of  being  corrupted  by  the  king  of 
Macedon,  because  he  had  refiuined  nom 
seizing  the  possessions  of  that  prince  in 
time  of  peace.  But  the  people  rejected 
so  ^proundless  an  accusation.  An  insur- 
rection of  the  Helots  having  broken  out 
during  the  enterprise  against  Thasos,  the 
Lace&monians  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  induced  by  Ci- 
mon to  send  them  aid.  The  Lacedemo- 
jiians,  however,  fearing  the  inconstancy 
of  die  Athenians,  sent  back  their  troops^ 
and  thus  excited  their  displeasure.  Peri- 
cles and  Ephialtes  had  also  profited  by 
Cimon's  absence  to  take  the  jurisdiction, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  firom  the  Areopa^ 
gus,  and  transfer  it  to  the  Heliasts;  thus 
giving  on  immense  power  to  the  inferior 
dosses.  Cimon  endeavored,  in  vain,  on 
his  return,  to  place  matters  on  the  old 
footing.  His  enemies,  therefore,  took  ad** 
vantage  of  the  popular  discontent,  to 
which  that  subject  had  given  rise,  to 
procure  his  banishment  He  retired  inte 
Bodotia.  Soon  afler,  when  the  Athenians 
advanced  to  Tanagra,  in  oider  to  diq[nite 


diepeflBage  of  the  LaeedKnMmianfi,  who 
were  returning  from  Delphi,  which  they 
had  fieed  from  the  Phocums,  he  appear- 
ed, prepared  to  fight,  with  his  tribe.  He 
urged  his  fiiends  to  show,  by  their  con- 
duct, the  groundlessness  of  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  of  favoring  the  Lace- 
deemonians,  and  nearly  all  of  them  fell, 
fighting  with  the  greatest  braveiy.  Al- 
though the  Athenians  lost  this  battle,  they 
still  continued  the  war  till  456  B.  C, 
when,  the  Helots  being  entirely  subdued, 
the  Athenians  feared  that  the  whole  pow- 
er of  Lacedfemon  would  be  tumed  against 
them.  They  recalled  Cimon,  who  con- 
cluded a  peace,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
afford  employment  to  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  Athenians,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  He  sailed 
against  Cyprus  with  200  ships,  whence  he 
eent  60  to  Egypt.  With  Uie  remainder 
he  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  and  army  on 
the  PhoBnician  coast  (450).  The  peace  qf 
Cimon  (B.  C.  449),  of  which  Isocrates,  De- 
mosthenes, Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak, 
but  which  Thucydides  does  not  mention, 
probably  never  took  place.  Those  au- 
thors were  deceived  by  the  report  of  a 
treaty  which  was  not  concluded.  In  449, 
Cimon  besieged  the  city  of  Citium,  but 
died  before  it  was  taken,  and  after  his 
death  tlie  Athenians  retired.  Athens  lost, 
in  him,  one  <^  her  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens. The  popular  party,  which  he  had 
opposed,  now  gained  the  superiority. 

CiNALOA ;  a  province  on  the  west  side 
of  Mexico,  comprehended  under  the  in^ 
teniloncy  of  Sonora,  lying  between  New 
Biscay  and  die  gulf  of  California;  300 
miles  long,  and  150  broad.  The  air  is 
pure  and  healthy,  the  land  good  and  fer> 
tile,  producing  abundance  of  maize,  leg* 
umes,  fruits  and  cotton.  The  natives  are 
robust  and  warlike,  and  were  with  difil^ 
culty  brought  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards. 
They  make  use  of  bows  with  poisoned 
arrows,  clubs  of  red-wood,  and  tmckleni 
Population,  60,000. 

CiNALOA,  or  St.  Felipe  t  St.  Jaoo  ;  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  630  miles  N.  W.  Mexico ;  Ion.  106° 
40^  W.;  lat  36°  2^  N.;  population,  9500. 

Cinchona.    (See  Barkf  Penwiaru) 

Cincinnati  (the  Cincinnatuses) ;  a  so* 
ciety  estobhshed  by  the  oflScers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary ormv  of  the  U.  States,  in  1783, 
to  perpetuate  then-  flriendship,  and  to  raise 
a  fimd  for  relieving  the  widows  and  ar^ 
phtoas  of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the 
war.  The  name  of  Cweinnaiu$  (q.  v.) 
was  adopted,  as  emblematic  of  the  civie 
character  ot  the  American  army.    Tha 
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honoiB  of  the  society  were  to  be  heredita- 
ry iQ  the  eldest  male  line  of  the  original 
meml)ex8,  and,  in  default  of  mule  issue,  in 
die  collateral  male  line.  This  association 
excited  the  fears  of  the  republicans  in 
America,  and,  among  them,  of  Franklin : 
they  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  aris- 
tocracy. At  the  first  ceneral  meeting  of 
the  order,  at  Philadelphia,  1784,  some 
modifications  were,  therefore,  made  in  the 
constitution,  and,  in  some  of  the  states,  it 
was  silently  abandoned.  At  present,  there 
are  seven  state  societies,  which  hold  a 
general  meeting  by  delegates  triennially. 
The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  ea^le 
suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with 
vvhite,  emblematic  of  the  union  of  France 
and  America.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle, 
Cincinnatus  is  receiving  the  militaiy  en- 
signs &om  the  three  senators ;  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground ;  round  the  whole,  Omnia  reHquit 
servare  rempublicam.  On  the  reverse. 
Fame  is  crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a 
wreath,  inscribed  VirtttHs  pr€Bmium^  with 
other  emblems ;  round  the  whole,  Societas 
Cindmwtorumj  instUvia  A.  D,  1783. 

Cincinnati  ;  a  city  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
in  Hamilton  coimty,  on  the  north  bank  or 
the  river  Ohio ;  20  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  122  above  Louisville ; 
455  below  Pittsburg  by  the  river,  and  300 
by  land ;  109  S.  W.  of'^Columbus ;  lat.  SdP 
&  N. ;  Ion.  84°  27'  W. :  population,  in  1805, 
750 ;  in  1810,  2540;  in  1820,  9642;  and, 
in  1829, 24,148.  Cincinnati  was  first  laid 
out  in  1789,  and  began  to  flourish  aj^r 
the  year  1794,  since  which  time  its  growth 
in  population,  wealth  and  trade  has  been 
exceedingly  mpid.  It  is  a  great  empori- 
um of  tlie  western  country,  and,  next  to 
New  Orleans,  much  the  largest  town  in 
the  U.  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  city  is  advantaffeously  and 
pleasantly  situated.  It  stands  partly  on 
the  first  and  pardy  on  the  second  bank  of 
the  river,  the  upper  part  being  elevated  50 
or  60  feet  above  the  lower.  The  central 
part  of  the  town  is  very  compact,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  the  houses  are  hand- 
somely built  of  brick.  Tlie  principal  public 
buildings  and  institutions  in  1829  were  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  the  medical  college, 
the  Cincinnati  college,  an  hospital,  a  muse- 
nm,  a  city  libraiy,  the  apprentices'  libraiy, 
3  market-houses,  5  insiutmce  companies, 
7^  places  of  public  worship,  5  classical 
schools,  and  47  common  schools.  There 
were  published,  at  the  same  period,  2 
daily  newspapers,  2  semi-weekly,  and  5 
weekly,  besides  other  periodical  pubhca- 
UOQS.    In  1826,  there  belonged  to  the  city 


28  clergymen,  34  attorneys,  and  35  phyai- 
cians.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
medical  coUese,  in  1825,  was  82.  The 
Cincinnati  college  was  incorporated  in 
1819.  Cincinnati  is  a  place  of  great  trade 
and  extensive  manufactures.  The  ex- 
ports, of  which  the  most  considerable  arti- 
cles are  flour  and  poik^  amounted,  in  1826, 
to  1,063,560  doUars ;  and  the  imports,  in 
the  same  year,  to  2,528,590  doUars.  A 
considerable  pordon  of  the  imports  is 
brought  here  for  re-exportation.  There 
are  between  30  and  40  manu&cturing 
establishments,  some  of  which  are  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ;  and  their  woiios  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  moved  by  steam  power. 
The  whole  value  of  the  manufactures,  in 
all  the  departments,  was  estimated,  in 
1828,  at  1,850,000  doUars.  The  markets 
of  Cincinnati  are  abundandy  supplied  with 
various  kinds  of  provisions,  whicn  are  fiir* 
nished  at  a  low  price. 

Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Quinctius,  a  pa- 
trician belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Roman  republic,  ec|ually  distmguished 
by  heroism,  magnanunity,  contentment 
and  disinterestedness,  was  chosen  consul 
460  B.  C.  The  meeseneers  charged  with 
the  information  of  his  election  found  him 
at  theplough  in  the  fields.  He  accepted 
the  office,  and  only  regretted  that  his  litde 
&rm  would  be  neelected.  He  behaved, 
while  in  the  consulship,  disinterestedly  and 
honorably,  but  refused  it  when  it  was  of- 
fered to  him  the  following  year,  and  after- 
wards received  the  dictatorship  for  six 
months,  to  termmate  the  unhappy  war 
vrith  the  neighboring  i£quL  The  mes- 
sengers again  found  him  at  his  plough. 
He  immediately  joined  and. assisted  the 
consul  Minutius,  surprised  the  enemiea 
during  the  night,  made  prisoners  of  aU 
their  army,  and  divided  the  booty  amon^ 
his  soldieis,  only  retaining  for  himself  a 
golden  crown,  which  his  army  had  pre- 
sented to  him  to  express  their  latitude. 
After  having  celebrated  a  triumph,  he  re- 
signed his  office,  which  he  had  held  only 
during  16  days,  and  returned  to  his  rural 
retirement  At  an  advanced  age,  he  was 
again  elected  dictator  to  restrain  tlie  pow- 
er of  Spurius  Meelius,  a  dangerous  and 
tuibulent  man :  he  proposed  the  most  ef- 
fectual animgements,  and,  after  the  Prin- 
cipal mutineer  had  been  killed  by  a  cer- 
tain Ahala,  dispersed  his  adherents.  Thus 
Cincinnatus  was  twice  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  which  revered  him  as  a  father. 

CiNNA,  Lucius  Comehus,  an  adherent 
of  Marius,  who,  when  Sylla  had  made  him- 
self odious  by  the  proscription  of  Mariu^ 
obtained  the  consulshipi  and  aceused  Sylla, 
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who  wna  just  gpia^  as  proconsul  to  Aria, 
of  mal-aainiiiistradon.  Sylla  thought  it 
Bot  advisable  to  take  notice  of  this  com- 
plaint. When  Cinna  afterwards  wished 
to  cany  by  force  a  new  law  in  favor  of 
the  allies,  a  bloody  battle  commenced  in 
the  forum  between  his  party  and  the  party 
of  the  senate,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Octavius,  the  other  consul.  Cizma  and 
his  party  were  conquered,  and,  with  a  loss 
of  10,000  men,  were  driven  from  the  dty. 
He  flew  to  the  allies,  collected  30  legions, 
called  the  proscribed  to  his  support,  and, 
among  these,  Marius,  made  himself  master 
of  Rome,  and  assented  to  the  plan  of  Ma- 
rius to  put  to  death  all  tlie  senators  who 
were  opposed  to  the  pe<^e.  This  massa- 
cre continued  for  five  days.  The  following 
year,  he,  together  with  Marius,  arbitrnrily 
assumed  the  consulship.  Sylla  now  ap- 
peared, and  Cinna  wished  to  march  against 
mm,  but  his  soktiers  refused,  and  put  him 
to  death. 

CiNiTA,  Cornelius,  a  grandson  of  Pom- 
pey,  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Augustus,  who  generously  foigave  him, 
and  even  transferred  to  him  the  consulship. 
Cinna  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  the  emper- 
or, till  his  death,  with  inviolable  fidehty. 

Cinnabar.    (See  Mercury,\ 

CimrAMON  is  the  under  Wk  of  the 
branches  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  (launu 
cinnamomuai);  which  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  island  of  Cevlon,  but  which  ffrows  in 
Malabar,  and  otner  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies. This  tree  attams  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet.  Its  leaves  are  oval,  each  from 
4  to  6  inches  Icmg,  and  marked  with 
three  principal  nerves.  The  flowers  stand 
on  slender  footstalks,  and  are  of  a  pole- 
yellow  color;  and  the  fiiiit  is  shaped  some- 
what like  an  acorn.  There  are  tw^o  prin- 
cipal seasons  of  the  year,  in  which  the 
Ceylonese  enter  their  woods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  barking  the  cinnamon-trees.  The 
first  of  these  conomences  in  April,  and  the 
last  in  November ;  the  former  beinff  that 
in  which  the  great  crop  is  obtained.  In 
this  operation,  me  branches  of  three  years' 
growth  are  cut  down,  and  the  outside  pel- 
ade of  the  bark  is  scraped  away.  The 
twigs  are  then  ripped  up  lengthwise  with 
a  knife,  and  the  bark  isgradudly  loosened, 
till  it  can  be  entirely  taken  of£  It  is  then 
cut  into  slices,  and,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  sun,  curls  up  in  drying.  The  smaller 
pieces,  or  qmUs,  as  they  are  called,  are  in- 
serted into  the  lar^r  ones,  and  these 
are  afterwards  tied  mto  bundles.  Cinna- 
mon is  examined  and  arranged  according 
to  its  quali^,  by  persons  who,  for  this 
purpose,  are  obliged  to  taste  and  chew  it 


This  is  a  viery  trottbleaome  and  disanee- 
able  ofiice,  few  peisons  being  able  to  hold 
out  more  than  two  or  three  days  succes- 
sively, as  the  cinnamon  deprives  the 
ton^e  and  lips  of  all  the  mucus  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Afler  this  ex- 
amination, the  bundles  are  made  up  to  tlie 
length  of  about  4  feet,  and  weigh  fl^ut88 
poimds  each.  From  the  roots  of  the  trees 
numerous  off-sets  shoot  up.  These,  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  about  10 
feet,  are  cut  down  and  barked,  being  then 
about  the  thickness  of  a  common  walkinff 
stick.  The  cinnamon  which  they  yield 
is  much  finer  than  any  other.  A  French 
ship,  bound,  in  1782,  fiiom  the  island  of 
Bourbon  to  cape  Francis,  in  St  Domin- 
go, and  having  on  board  various  Oriental 
productions,  the  cinnamon-tree  among  the 
rest,  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney,  who 
presented  the  trees  to  the  assembly  of  Ja 
mdca;  and  from  this  parent  stock,  dif 
forent  parts  of  that  island  were  aflerwards 
supplied.  In  Ceylon,  tlie  cinnamon-trees 
are  said  to  be  so  common  as  to  be  used 
for  fuel  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
The  smell  of  cinnamon,  particularly  of 
the  thinnest  pieces,  is  delightfully  fra^p^ant, 
and  its  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with 
considerable  sweemess  and  astringency. 
If  infused  in  boiling  water,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  it  gives  out  much  of  its  grateful  fla- 
vor, and  forms  an  agreeable  liquid.  An 
oil  is  extracted  from  cinnamon,  which  is 
heavier  than  water.  This  is  prepared  in 
Ceylon,  and  almost  whoUy  firom  the  small 
and  broken  pieces.  It  is  made,  however, 
in  such  small  quantity,  that  the  oil  of  cas- 
sia is  generally  substituted  for  it :  indeed, 
the  cassia  bark  is  often  substituted  for  cin- 
namoUf  to  which  it  lias  considerable  re^- 
semblance,  although  in  its  <jualities  it  is 
much  weaker,  and  though  it  is  immedi- 
ately distinguishable  by  its  slimy  taste. 
The  virtues  of  cinnamon  are  not  confined 
to  the  bark.  The  leaves,  the  fruit  and  the 
root,  all  yield  oil  of  considerable  valu& 
That  from  the  firuit  is  highly  fragrant,  of 
thick  consistence,  and,  at  CeylcHi,  was  for- 
merly made  into  candles,  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  king. 

CiNo  DA  PisToiA ;  a  juris-consult  and 
poet ;  bom  in  1270,  at  Pistoia,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Sinibuldi,  or  Sinibaldi.  His  proper 
name  was  Gttt^tone,  which  the  Florentines 
changed  to  GuiUoncino,  and  then  abbre- 
viated it  to  Cino,  He  finished  his  studies 
at  Bologna,  and  subsequently  acted  aa 
judge  in  Pistoia  till  1307,  when  the  civil 
war,  known  by  the  name  of  the  conUst 
hetio^m  ihe  JVert  and  BianckL  obliged  him 
to  flee.    He  first  took  refiige  with  a  fiiend 
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xm  the  borders  of  Lombardr,  "who  also 
lielonged  to  tbe  party  of  the  Bianchi,  and 
whose  daughter,  Selvaggia,  had  gained  his 
affection;  but  her  death  soon  foHowed. 
Cino  then  tmvelled  through  Lombardy 
and  France,  and  remained  some  time  at 
Paris,  but  returned  to  Italy  before  1314 ; 
for  in  that  year  he  published,  at  Bologna, 
his  commentary  on  the  Justinian  code, 
•which  he  had  completed  in  two  years, 
and  which  excited  universal  admiration 
on  account  of  its  extent  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of -law. 
Several  universities  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  services.  He  lived  three  years 
at  Treviso,  and  still  longer  at  Perugia, 
where  the  &mous  Bartolo  was  his  scholar. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  some  assert,  he 
actually  instructed  at  Bologna,  Sienna,  and 
even  at  Paris ;  but  he  certainly  was  pro- 
fessor, in  1334,  at  the  university  of  Flor- 
ence. He  taught  the  civil  law.  Petrarca 
and  Boccaccio  were  not  his  scholars,  as  it 
has  been  said.  Cino  returned  to  Pistoia 
in  1336,  where  he  died  in  the  same  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  His 
commentary  surpassed  every  tning  of  the 
kind  which  had  appearea  before,  and 
went  through  several  editions.  He  ranks 
amongst  the  best  of  the  eariy  Italian  poets, 
and  resembles  Petrarca  more  than  any 
of  the  other  predecessors  of  this  poet. 
His  poems,  the  principal  subject  of  which 
is  the  above-mentioned  Selvaf  gia,  were 
first  published  at  Rome,  in  1558,  by  Pilli. 
They  afterwards  appeared  in  Venice,  in- 
creased by  a  second  volume,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  genuine.  The 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Ciampi 
<Fk)rence,  1813,  2d  ed.)  witii  the  autilor's 
life. 

OiivquK  Ports  ;  eight  seaports  of  Eng- 
landf  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex — 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hithe,  Rom- 
ney,  Winchelsea,  Rye  and  Seaford.  They 
were  originally  only  five,  the  three  latter 
having  been  declared  ports  subsequent  to 
the  first  institution.  They  are  under  a 
lord  warden,  and  are  endowed  With  con- 
siderable privileges.  They  are  all  bor- 
ough towns,  sending  each  two  members 
to  parliament,  under  the  title  of  beavm 
of  the  eingue  ports.  Though  the  above- 
mentioned  cities  have  long  since  lost  tiieir 
importance,  their  harbors  being  filled  with 
mud,  00  as  not  to  admit  men-of-virar,  most 
of  their  privileges  continue,  as  does  the 
office  of  the  wwden,  a  mere  sineciu^  of 
£3000  annual  income. 

Ciphers  are  the  signs  for  numbers. 
'q  T.)    They  are  either  borrowed  agns, 


as  letters,  with  which,  for  instance,  thto 
Greeks  and  several  tribes  of  the  uu/th  of 
£urope  designated  their  numbers ;  or  pe- 
culiar characters,  as  the  Roman  and  mod- 
em or  Arabic  ones.  As  the  decimal  sys- 
tem must  be  conadered  one  of  the  grand- 
est inventions  of  man,  we  must  also 
acknowledge  the  system  of  numfoen 
which  we  now  use  to  be  a  proof  of  ex- 
traordinaiy  genius  and  a  deep,  philoeopfai- 
cal  mind ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  theft 
our  progress  in  mathematical  science,  ab- 
stract and  applied,  would  have  been  much 
slower  without  the  Arabic  ciphers,  which, 
in  fiict,  are  indispensable  to  tne  great  cal- 
culations which  occur  daily  in  modern 
astronomy.  The  ciphers,  such  as  they 
are  at  present,  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0, 
did  not  attain  their  present  character  till  a 
pretty  late  period.  We  have  them  from 
the  Arabians,  who,  according  to  Abol- 
pharagius  (Dynast  1,  p.  16),  say  tiiat  they 
received  the  invention  fi-om  the  Indiana. 
According  to  a  recent  discoveiy  of  pro- 
fessor Scyffiuth  of  Leipnc,  in  Turin,  on 
a  papyrus  manuscript,  it  se^ns  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
the  present  system  of  ciphers,  at  least  in 
its  principles.  As  early  as  the  9th  cen- 
tury, ciphers  were  used,  though  seldom,  in 
France.  Not  until  the  11th  cenmiy  did 
their  use  become,  in  any  degree,  common 
in  Europe.  According  to  de  Mattheis,  the 
Roman  ciphers  are  derived  fix>m  the  nails 
which  the  Etruscans,  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  annually  drove  into  their  tem- 
ples, in  order  to  express  their  divinons  of 
time.  Probably  the  eldest  trace  of  Roman 
ciphers  is  that  m  the  inscription  upon  the 
eolonna  rostrata. 

Cipher  is  also  the  name  given  to  various 
methods  of  writing  in  secret  characters^ 
chiefly  used  in  the  coirespondenceof  diip- 
lomatic  agents  with  theu*  courts.  (See 
Cryptography  and  Deciphering.^  A  kind 
of  monogram,  in  which  the  mitial  lett^s 
of  the  Christian  and  family  names  of  a 
person  are  entwined  within  each  otiier, 
nas  the  same  name. 

Cipriani,  Giambattista ;  a  painter  and 
engraver,  bom  at  Pistoia,  in  1733,  died  at 
London  in  1785.  His  teacher  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  Correggio 
was  his  model.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
went  to  Rome,  to  x>erfect  himself  in  his 
art  Hts  talents  soon  gained  him  reputa^ 
tion.  Some  Englishmen,  who  met  him 
there,  induced  him  to  go  to  London.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  fSOiows  of  the  loyid 
academy,  instituted  in  1769.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  his  heads  have  grace  and 
loveliness,  his  cok>riiig  is  hannoniousi  and 
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^e  general  iinpression  of  his  compocdtion 
charmiBg.  For  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furir 
oso  he  executed  a  number  of  coppeiplaie 
iUusCrationSy  in  which  he  displays  all  the 
beauty  of  his  genius.  JVlany  fine  engrav- 
ings of  Bartolozzi  are  from  the  designs  of 
Cipriani. 

CiRCASsiA ;  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Caucasus,  extending  from 
the  Black  to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  in- 
habitants  call  themselves  Mifft ;  by  the 
Turks  and  Tartars  tliey  are  culed  Tcher^ 
kas  (i.  e.  highway  robbers) ;  by  the  Arabs, 
Memalik ;  by  the  Oasetesj  likewise  a  nar 
tion  dwelling  on  mount  Caucasus,  they 
are  c^ed  KasackL  They  inhabit  the  dis- 
tricts, 1.  Great  Kabarda ;  2.  Little  Kabar- 
da ;  3.  Beslen,  on  the  greater  Laba,  which 
flows  into  the  Kul)an  ;  4.  Temirgoi  on 
the  Schagwascba ;  5.  Abassia,  chiefly  on 
the  river  Pschaha  ;  6.  Bseduch,  in  tlio 
lower  districts  of  the  Rhuasch ;  7.  JHadu- 
kai ;  8.  Bschana.  This  powerful  and 
wariike  nation  might  become  extremely 
formidable,  if,  instead  of  bein^  subject  to 
numerous  little  princes,  it  were  united  un- 
der one  head.  The  most  important  of  the 
Circassian  branches  of  the  Kuban  are  the 
Temirgoi :  they  inhabit  more  than  40  for- 
tified villages,  and  can  send  2000  men 
into  the  field.  The  Schagacki,  below  the 
Russian  fortress  Anapa,  have  a  prince, 
who  formerly  maintained  vessels  on  the 
Black  sea.  The  Kabarda  Circassians,  a 
half-civilized  nation,  inhabit  a  fertile  coun- 
tiy  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Terek, 
and  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  Caucasus  by  their  beauty. 
The  men  are  of  lofly  statins,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  unequalled  in  the  use  of  the 
sabre.  The  women  have  delicate  figures, 
fight  complexions,  dark  hair,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  full  bosoms.  They  are  consid- 
ered the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Turk- 
ish harams.  The  Circassian  prince  or 
nobleman,  that  is,  every  one  who  does  not 
serve,  and  possesses  a  horse,  is  constantlv 
armed  with  a  dagger  and  pistols,  and  sel- 
dom leaves  his  house  without  his  sabre 
and  quiver.  A  hebnet  and  a  coat  of  mail 
cover  his  head  and  his  breast  Kabarda 
fhmishes  1500  noblemen,  or  uzdens^  and 
10,000  peasants,  or  serving-men,  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  But  the  princes  of  Ka- 
barda destroy  each  other  by  constant  hos- 
tilities. The  soil  of  Kabarda  is  excellent 
for  agriculture ;  but  the  winter  is  severe, 
and  me  warm  season  not  of  long  duration. 
The  inhabitants  neglect  the  gifls  of  nature, 
viz.  the  mines,  from  which  they  might 
extract  the  most  useful  metals,  such  as 
iron  and  copper,  for  the  manufacture  of 
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dieir  wwpaoB.  A  gveat  port  of  their 
wealth  consists  in  goats,  sheep,  oxen  and 
horses*  They  sell  wool  and  wax.  Their 
horses  are  distinguished  for  beauty, 
Btrengtli  and  Wetness.  They  bum  a 
mark  on  the  colts  of  a  good  breed.  Their 
feudal  system  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
subject  is  the  prc^rty  of  the  prince: 
although  he  cannot  be  sold,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  perform  all  personal  services,  but 
pays  no  taxes.  The  nobleman  maintains 
Older  among  the  peo}>le,  and  serves  the 
prince  in  war.  The  latter  keeps  an  opes 
table,  and  all  thoee  who  own  herds  con- 
tribute to  it.  Marriages  are  concluded 
with  reference  to  riches  and  birth.  Im^o 
mediately  afler  the  birth  of  a  princely 
child,  it  is  taken  from  the  parental  house, 
and  its  education  confided  to  a  nobleman* 
The  boys  are  instructed  in  hunting,  plun- 
dering and  fightinff ;  tlie  girls  in  embroi- 
dering, sewing  and  plaiting  straw.  Thera 
is  a  law  of  hospitality  among  the  Circas- 
sians, called  ktmadi :  the  life  of  the  host 
is  responsible  for  its  observance  to  the 
stranger  on  whom  it  has  been  conferred. 
If  a  murder  is  committed,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  take  the  hfe  of  ^e  miuderer* 
no  money  can  conciliate  them.  Former-, 
ly,  tliese  people  were  Christians.  At  pres- 
ent, they  are  Mohammedans,  but  by  no 
means  zealous  observers  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  Afler  tlie  do^vnfkll  of  the 
Chazaiic  empire,  tlie  Circassians  appear 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  Arabians, 
Tartare,  and  perhaps,  likewise,  to  the 
Georgiana  Towards  the  end  of  the  IGtii 
century,  they  became  vassals  to  the  Rus- 
sians. The  czar  Iwan  VVasiiiewitBch,  in 
1565,  sent  a  small  army,  under  general 
Daschkow,  to  the  aid  of  TemiTik,  a  Cir- 
cassian prince  ;  but,  afler  the  death  of 
Iwan,  tlie  Russian  court  neglected  these 
distant  subjects,  and  tliey  became  tributary 
to  the  kbans  of  ihe  Crimea,  until,  tired  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  tlieir  officers,  they  took 
up  arms,  and  overcame  an  army  of  ^,000- 
men.  At  present,  Tcherkasda  (CircassiaJ 
— containing  31,785  sq.  railee^  and  550,000 
inhabitants — ^is  a  province  under  the  jiro- 
taction  of  Russia. 

Ci&cE ;  a  powerfiil  sorceress ;  according 
to  some,  the  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseia, 
one  of  the  Oceamdes;  according  to  others, 
of  Hyperion  and  Asterope ;  the  aster  of 
A^tes  and  Pasipliae.  She  lived  in  a  valley 
situated  in  an  island  on  the  western  coast 
of  Italy.  Her  palace  was  Imilt  of  shining- 
stones,  in  an  open  place,  surrounded  by 
tame  fions  and  wolves.  Her  employment 
was  weaving ;  and,  during  her  i^rork,  sho 
amused  herself  with  singing:  heraervante 
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were  four  mountain  and  river  nympfaa 
Ulysses,  in  his  wanderings,  landed  on  her 
Island,  and  sent  out  Eurylochus  with  a 
party  to  explore  the  country.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  palace  of  Circe,  who  gave 
them  food  and  wine,  and  vrith  her  magic 
wand  changed  them  into  swine.  Eurylo- 
chus only,  by  cautiously  abstaining  mm 
the  magical  potion,  escaped  the  transform- 
ation, and  infiMmed  Ulysses  of  the  event 
He  immediately  proceeded  himself  into 
the  country  to  nree  his  companions.  On 
the  way.  Mercury  met  him,  mformed  him 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  the  sorcer- 
ess, and  gave  him  the  plant  called  9fio(y, 
as  a  means  of  delivering  his  companions. 
Thus  armed,  he  appeared  before  Circe, 
whoee  potion  had  no  effect  upon  him. 
Following  Mercury's  advice,  he  then  ran 
upon  her  with  his  drawn  sword,  threaten- 
ing her  witii  death,  and  compelled  her  to 
bind  herself  by  an  oatli  to  do  him  no  in- 
jury, and  deliver  his  companions.  U  ly sses 
remained  with  her  a  whole  year,  and  had 
by  her  two  sons— Adrius,  or  Agnus,  and 
Latinus.  Before  his  departure,  she  told 
him  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  sofe  return 
to  his  country,  he  must  visit  tlie  infernal 
regions,  and  ask  advice  of  Tiresias. 

Circle  (Latin  drculus) ;  a  plane  figure 
comprehended  under  a  smgle  line  which 
returns  into  itself,  having  a  point  in  the 
middle,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to 
its  circumference  are  equal.  This  point 
18  called  the  cenircy  and  these  lines  tlie 
radiii  Although,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
the  8|Mice  included  within  the  periphery 
or  circumference,  yet,  in  the  popular  use 
of  the  word,  cirde  is  frequently  used  for 
the  periphery  alone.  From  the  geomet- 
rical definition  of  the  circle,  it  appears 
that  its  magnitude  is  dependent  upon  the 
magnitude  of  its  radius  or  its  diameter, 
L  e.,  a  line  which  touches  two  points  of  the 
circumference,  and  passes,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  centre,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  line  equal  to  twice  the  length 
of  the  radius.  The  surface  of  the  circle  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference 
and  half  the  radius.  If  there  existed  a 
rational  proportion,  that  is,  a  proportion  to 
be  expressed  in  whole  nunibers,  of  the 
snrfiice  of  the  circle  to  a  square  sur&ce, 
there  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  ra- 
tional proportion  between  the  diameter 
and  the  cuxsiunfeience.  But,  from  geo- 
metrical reasons,  no  rational  proportion 
of  the  diameter  to  the  cucumference  is 
possible ;  it  can  be  expressed  only  by  ap- 
]iroximatk»L  However,  the  proportion 
thus  obtuned  is  quite  as  accurate  as  is 
^  for  any  purpose  in  the  applied 


mathematics.  Yet  there  have  always  been 
instances,  and  some  of  a  very  late  date, 
of  men  laboring  long  and  intensely  in 
searching  for  the  square  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  circle,  and  who  often  believed 
that  they  had  actually  solved  the  problem. 
Very  recently,  the  nevrapapers  were  full 
of  such  a  solution  by  a  boy  in  Encland. 
In  the  approximate  proporuon,  if  the  di- 
ameter is  called  1,  the  circumference  will 
be  equal  to  3.1415926535....  Francis 
Vieta  obtained  the  proportion  to  this  num- 
ber of  figures.  Afterwards  it  was  further 
determined  by  Adrianus  Romanus  to  15, 
by  Ludolphus  of  Cologne  (oflen  improp- 
erly called  van  KeuUn)  to  35  (from  him  it 
is  oflen  called  the  Ludolphie  number)^  by 
Sharp  to  72,  by  Machin  to  100,  by  Lagny 
to  126,  and  lastly,  in  an  Oxford  manu- 
script, it  was  obtained  up  to  156  decimals. 
Arcnunedes  first  estimated  the  proportion 
of  the  •diameter  to  the  circumference  to 

be  as  7  to  22,  or  as  1  to  3.142 ;  afler 

him,  Metius,  as  113  to  355,  or  as  1  to 
3.1415929,  which  is  correct  to  6  decimals^ 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  pur- 
poses. Every  circle  is  divided  into  360 
degrees,  and  by  its  arcs  all  angles  are 
measured.  The  circle,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  geometrical  figures, 
and  an  accurate  division  of  it  is  requisite 
for  measuring  the  angles  under  which 
distant  objects  appear  (upon  which  sur* 
veying,  astronomical  observations,  &c. 
rest)--a  very  desirable  object,  for  which 
many  prizes  have  been  offered  by  learned 
societies.  (See  Degree,) — Circkj  in  logic ; 
the  fault  of  an  armiment  that  supposes  the 
principle  it  should  prove,  and  anerwards 
proves  the  principle  by  the  thing  which 
It  seemed  to  have  proved.  The  same 
fault  takes  place  in  defmitions,  when  an 
idea  is  defined  by  others  which  suppose 
the  knowledge  of  the  firsL  Arguing  in  a 
circle  is  a  fault  into  which  men  are  very 
liable  to  ffill,  particulariy  in  theological 
discussdons. 

Circuits  ;  in  England,  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  appointed  for  the  judges  to  pass 
through  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  justice  in  the 
several  counties.  The  counties  of  Eng- 
land are  divided  into  ax  circuits,  and  two 
judges  go  on  each  circuit— In  the  U. 
States,  the  same  name  is  given '  to  ilie  di- 
visions of  the  country  traversed  aimually 
bv  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  causes 
which  fall  within  the  iurisdictiou  of  the 
national  courts.  (For  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  U.  States,  see  Courts  of  the  U.  States.) 

CiBcuLAK  MoTioxf.   A  body  in  moti^jrii 
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irUch  18  continually  impelled  l^  some 
power  towards  a  fixed  point  out  of  its 
origiiial  direction,  is  obliged  to  describe  a 
cumlinear  path  round  this  point  A  stone, 
slung  round  by  a  string,  moves  in  a  circle, 
becione  it  is  drawn  toward  the  hand  in 
every  jioint  of  its  path.  The  moon  moves 
in  a  circle  round  the  euth,  because  it 
gravitates  towanls  the  earth,  and  is  ^us 
drawn  from  the  rectilinear  direction,  which 
it  would  otherwise  pursue.  In  such  cases, 
the  point  to  which  the  body  constantly 
tends,  is  called  the  centre  of  the  forces ;  the 
force  itself  by  which  it  is  impelled,  is 
called  the  centripetal  force ;  that  by  which 
it  strives  to  fiy  from  the  centre  is  called 
the  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  motion 
which  is  produced  by  these  two  forces, 
the  dreular  motion.  All  the  planets  in 
the  solar  system  are  carried  round  the  sun, 
and  the  satellites  round  their  planets,  by 
these  forces.  (See  Central  Forces.] — ^The 
dieoiy  of  circular  motion  is  a  subject  of 
celestial  mechanics^  on  which  Newton 
composed  his  Principia  Mathematica  Phi* 
losoph,  JVatural.  and  Laplace  his  Jlfeco- 
nique  Celeste^  &c.  As  the  model  of  a  con- 
cise and  beautiful  exposition,  we  recom- 
mend the  article  under  this  bead  in  Geh- 
lei's  Physikalisches  ^7irfer6uci^(Dictionaiy 
of  Natural  Philosophy). 

Circular  Saws,  which  revolve  upon 
an  axis,  are  preferable  to  straight  saws, 
because  they  act  continually  in  the  same 
direction,  and  no  force  is  lost  by  a  back- 
ward stroke.  At  the  same  time,  they  can 
work  with  greater  velocity,  and,  theiefore, 
cut  more  smoothly.  Their  size,  however, 
is  limited,  because  they  waver  and  bend 
out  of  the  proper  plane  if  made  too  lai^^e, 
and  if  th^y  were  made  so  as  not  to  waver, 
they  would  be  too  thick.  Slitting  of  tim- 
ber, therefore,  is  not  often  performed  with 
tiiem,  but  they  are  much  used  for  cutting 
thin  teyers  of  mahogany  for  veneering,  for, 
in  this  case,  the  saw  can  be  sufficiently 
stren^hened  towards  the  centre.  Great 
velocity  increases  much  the  steadiness  of 
a  circular  saw. 

C1RCULAT12V0  Medium.  The  expres- 
aon  circukUinff  medium  is  now  much 
more  frequen^  used  than  fonnerly.  It 
means  the  medium  of  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases and  sales,  whether  this  medium  be 
gold  or  silver  coin,  paper,  or  any  other 
article,  as  oxen,  tobacco,  iron,  slaves, 
usually  employed  in  any  place  as  the 
measure  of  the  values  of  other  articles, 
and  is  thus  of  a  more  comprehensive  sig- 
nification than  the  term  money,  which, 
though  it  applies  to  gold  and  silver  coin, 
ptqier  currency,  and  some  other  of  the 


various  articles  used  fcfr  the  above  pur* 
pose,  does  not  comprehend  them  all,  smce 
oxen,  which  have,  by  some  nations,  at 
some  periods,  been  adopted  as  the  measure 
of  the  comparative  values  of  articles  of 
commerce,  would  hardly  be  considered  as 
coming  imder  the  denomination  of  numey. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  people 
to  be  without  a  circulating  medium  of 
some  description;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitheito  dis- 
covered referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
matmg  the  value  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties which  compose  their  capital  Cap* 
tain  Franklin  says,  the  Krees  Indians  use 
beaver  skins  as  their  medium,  and  esti- 
mate the  value  of  things  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  skins.  The  people  of  Virgin- 
ia, in  the  earUer  periods  of  their  colonial 
history,  estimated  value  by  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. In  some  parts  of  Africa,  a  species 
of  small  shells,  cowries,  are  the  medium 
of  exchanges.  But  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  precious  metals,  where  they  could  be 
had,  have  been  preferred  for  this  purpose, 
because  their  weight,  fineness,  and,  con- 
sequently, value,  could  be  more  accurate- 
ly ascertained  than  those  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle, and  thus  comprise  a  sufficient  value 
in  a  small  compass  and  weight  to  be  a 
convenient  medium.  Many  species  of 
precious  stones  comprise  a  greater  value 
m  the  same  bulk  and  weight  than  either 
gold  or  silver,  but  their  value  cannot  be 
so  precisely  estimated,  nor  are  they  found 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Platina  would  be 
as  convenient  a  medium  as  either  gold  or 
silver,  provided  it  should  continue  to  re- 
tain its  present  value;  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  produced  in  sufficient  abundance. 
It  is  one  essential  quality  of  a  circulating 
medium,  that  it  should  have  an  intrinsic 
marketable  value.  Gold  and  silver,  for 
instance^  besides  answering  as  a  medium, 
have  as  positive  a  maricet  value  as  iron^ 
tin,  leather  or  com.  This  value  is  deriv- 
ed fix)m  their  utility  in  the  useful  and  or- 
namental arts ;  and  it  may  be  more  pre- 
cisely ascertained  than  the  value  of  most 
other  articles,  since  an  agreement  for  a 
certain  number  of  beaver  skins,  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  still  more  for  a 
certain  number  of  cattle,  admits  of  some 
doubt  and  dispute  as  to  the  quality ;  but 
an  agreement  tor  a  certain  weight  of  gold, 
of  given  fineness,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  certainty. 
But  we  see  other  kinds  of  currency,  which 
apparentiy  answer  the  purpose  of'^a  circu- 
latmg  medium,  and  which  have  very  little 
value.  A  small  piece  of  paper,  not  worth 
intrinflkally  one  cent,  posses  for  many 
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thouflaad  doUars;  and  this  sometimeB 
leads  people  into  the  mistaken  notion  that 
intrinsic  value  is  not  an  essential  quali^ 
in  the  public  currency.  But  we  must  look 
at  what  is  printed  or  written  on  this  paper, 
to  learn  why  it  passes  for  currency.  It 
bean  a  promise  that  the  holder  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars ;  of 
course,  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, of  a  certain  fineness.  It'  this  promise 
is  valid,  and  will  be  kept,  then  the  real 
mediiun  is  gold  and  silver,  though  tliis 
cold  and  silver  may  be  locked  up  in  a. 
bank.  But  it  may,  be  said,  that  there  is 
not,  in  the  banks,  where  bank  paper  cir- 
culates, and,  perhaps,  not  in  the  commu- 
nity, more  than  one  dollar  in  silver  or 
{fold  for  fi>ur  dollars  promised  in  the  paper 
m  circulation.  How  then  can  four  aol- 
lais  of  paper  be  redeemed  by  one  of  sil- 
ver ?  This  is  very  easv.  One  holder  of 
a  paper  dollar  demands  the  silver  at  the 
bank,  and  passes  it  of[;  or  keeps  it  in  his 
purse.  Now  if  the  bank  can  mduce  this 
person,  or  the  one  to  whom  he  passes  the 
dollar,  to  let  them  have  it  again,  that 
is,  to  loan  it  to  them,  or  to  take  something 
in  exchange  for  it,  they  can  then,  with  the 
same  silver  dollar,  redeem  the  second  paper 
one,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  bank  that  has  cap- 
ital, and  a  good  credit,  will  be  always  able 
to  reclaim  and  use  tlie  same  specie  success 
sively  to  redeem  its  paper,  and,  if  it  be 
skilfully  conducted,  it  will  always  be  able 
to  command  it  as  fast  as  its  bills  can  be 
collected  and  presented  for  payment.  A 
conmiunity,  therefore,  which  only  uses 
specie  and  redeemable  paper  as  currency, 
has,  to  all  practical  purposes,  a  specie  me- 
dium. The  paper  is,  in  short,  so  much 
specie,  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  it  will 
command  gold  and  silver.  Here,  then,  is 
evidently  an  advantage  ffained ;  for,  if  a 
bank,  by  putting  one  dollar  in  its  vaults, 
can  loan  out  four  dollars  on  interest,  it 
makes  a  great  income  on  its  capital,  while 
the  conrununi^  loses  nothing,  but  gains, 
rather ;  for  this  paper  is  much  more  con- 
venient for  transpOTtation,  and  equally 
convenient  in  all  other  respects.  It  is  a 
ffreat  oliject  in  every  comraunilT  to  gain 
this  advantage,  arising  from  multiplication 
of  money.  Individuals,  if  not  prohibited 
by  the  laws,  will  soon  issue  theur  paper 
money,  and  many  of  them  make  promises 
of  paymg  dollaza,  which  they  cannot  fulfil, 
and  thus  the  public  be  defrauded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  often 
makes  the  bubble  by  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  or  promises  of  payment  never  to 
be  fulfilled.  There  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
lieeb  an  ioaiance  of  a  govemment  pgMMJwg 


paper  mofysv^  and  redeemiiigit  panetnaQFy 
and  to  its  ndl  nominal  amount  Innu- 
merable issues  of  this  sort  of  circulating 
medium  were  made  hj  the  American  col- 
onies before  the  estabhshment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  U.  States ;  and,  during 
the  war  of  independence,  the  country  was 
inundated  with  what  was  called  eonUntrU^ 
al  ffunuyy  which  was  never  redeemed. 
Russia  and  Austria  have  this  species  of 
currency  in  circulation,  always  depred- 
ated, as  is  usual  with  such  money.  For- 
merly, the  severely  of  Europe  had  a 
practice  of  debasmg  the  ciurent  coin, 
when  they  wished  to  levy  a  tax  in  dis- 
guise, so  as  to  make  the  copper,  with 
which  they  alloyed  the  silver,  pass  as  of 
the  value  of  silver.  But,  in  modem  times, 
instead  of  debasing  the  coin,  the  usual 
resort  is  to  a  govemment  bank  or  to  gov-* 
emment  paper.  Government  paper,  issu"* 
ed  as  the  ordinary  currency,  usually  prsves 
to  be  a  bubble.  And  it  may  be  taken  for 
a  general  mle,  that  no  currency  is  safo 
which  is  not  of  an  intrinsic  value,  or  is  not 
based  upon  capital  sacredly  pledged  to 
its  redemption.  The  question  then  reciusy 
why  the  government  may  not  pledge  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  paper.  The  reason  is,  thai 
this  capital  must  be  managed,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  skill  and  economy  is  requisite  in 
managing  a  redeemable  paper  currency; 
and  of  all  manaflers,  the  agents  of  a  gov 
emment  are  the  least  thrifty  and  econom 
ical.  Besides,  the  government  will  ruin 
the  credit  of  it»  own  paper  by  excessive  is- 
sues in  its  exigencies  m  times  of  vrar,  when 
the  effects  of  a  destruction  of  its  credit  are 
the  most  disastrous.  The  govemment, 
therefore,  ought  never  to  trust  itself  to  be 
a  banker,  or  to  issue  paper  money,  except 
in  desperate  circumstances  or  pressing  ex- 
igences, when  no  other  measure  can  be 
resort^  to,  and  when  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  wrong  and  dishonest  is  excused 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  greatest  na- 
tional calamities.  If,  then,  neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  individuals  can  safely  supply, 
a  circulating  medium  of  promisea,  what 
system  can  be  safely  adopted,  which  shall 
anford  all  the  advantages  of  a  multiplica- 
tion, in  ef^ct,  of  the  medium  of  mtrinsic 
value,  namely,  the  gold  and  silver?  Un- 
doubtedly the  system  of  bonk  cucuktion, 
whereby  a  certain  capital  is  sacredly 
puffed  to  the  redemption  of  the  promis- 
es of  payment  of  money  made  in  the  cir- 
culatmg  bills.  A  well  contrived,  skilfnlly 
conducted  system  of  banking,  connected 
with  one  of  drouktion,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est triumplis  of  national  economy.    The 
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intereBt,  as  weH  as  the  raputatioii  of  iodfr- 
viduak,  is  thus  pledged  in  support  of  the 
system,  and  in  fuitherance  or  the  eenend 
industry  and  prosperity.  But  shafi  indi- 
yiduab  reap  all  the  adTantages  of  the 
practical  multiplication  of  capital  in  con- 
sequence of  supplying  a  cuirency  based 
upon,  but  not  ccmsistine  exclusively  of 
specie  ?  By  no  means.  The  government 
may  indirecdy  reap  greater  advantages 
fiom  this  system,  than  they  possibly  can 
fitHn  an  attempt  at  becoming  themselves 
bankers  for  the  community,  by  sharing 
the  profits  with  those  who  actually  con- 
duct the  business.  It  is  one  of  the  proper 
and  most  impoitant  functions  of  the  £OV- 
einment  to  regulate  the  cuirency.  It  is 
boimd  to  interf&e,  with  proper  restrictions, 
for  preventing  the  frauds  and  bubbles  to 
which  indlvimial  enterprise  and  speculation 
inevitably  lead  if  let  loose  in  the  career  of 
credit ;  and  it  has  a  profit^  in  so  doing,  by 
te^>iBg  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  bank 
drculi^on,  and  thus  gaining  an  income 
without,  in  &ct,  levying  a  tax.  Thus,  if,  as 
in  some  of  the  U.  States,  the  circulation  of 
the  notes  of  individuals,  as  a  currency,  is 
prohibited,  and  certain  institutions  have  a 
right  by  charter  to  supply  the  currency 
by  an  iasiie  of  their  bank  notes,  on  paying 
to  the  government  a  certam  oonus^  as  a 
certain  per  cent  on  their  capital,  or  the 
amount  of  the  bills  which  they  keep  in 
circulation,  or  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
made  on  their  stock,  or  on  imdertaking,  as 
the  bank  of  the  U.  States  does,  to  render 
certain  services  in  ooUectihg  the  revenue 
and  making  remittances,  the  government 
derives  a  revenue  from  its  right  to  reg- 
ulate the  currency;  and  yet  no  one,  m 
fiiet,  pays  this  amount  to  me  government 
as  a  tax,  for  the  banks  which  pay  it  re- 
ceive a  consideration  in  the  pnviiege  of 
supplying  the  currency.  As  long  as  the 
government  does  not  bear  oppressively 
upon  this  species  of  monopoly,  by  at- 
tempting to  levy  an  excessive  tax  for  the 
privilege,  and  thus  discouraging  it,  a  lib- 
eral income  may  be  derived  firora  the  sub- 
stitution of  promises  on  paper,  instead  of 
goM  and  silver,  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  circulation  and  exchange,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  guarantees  mav  be  pro- 
vided as  to  prevent  abuse  and  fraud,  and 
lender  this  currency  as  safe  as  that  of 
specie. 

CiRouiiATioN  or  THE  Blood.  (See 
Phuiology.) 

Circumcision;  the  custom  prevaUing 

among  several  Eastern  nations  of  cutting 

off  tiie  prepuce  of  the  virile  member. 

The  moat  ancient  natioii  among  whom 
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this  custom  prevailed  was  the  Egyptians; 
and  we  find  it  still  among  the  aborigines 
of  Egypt,  even  among  the  Chrisdan  Copti 
(q.  v.),  and  the  Abyssinians  (q.  v.),  wiio 
profess  Christianity,  and  oth^  Afirican  no- 
tions, who  seem  to  have  received  it,  like 
the  Abyssinians,  firom  the  Egyptians.  The 
Jews  perform  this  ancient  ceremony,  l^ 
which  the  descendants  of  Alvahani  were 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  nations,  as 
a  rite  instituted  by  God,  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  Inrth.  The  circumcised  person 
is,  aa  it  were,  naturalized  by  this  ceremo- 
ny, or  introduced  among  the  people  of  God. 
Moses  found  it  among  me  nation,  and  con- 
firmed it  The  Mohammedan  circum- 
cision is  probably  an  ancient  Ishmaelite 
custom,  which  the  Ishmaelites  and  the 
Israelites  received  firom  their  common 
&ther,  AbrRham.  The  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed did  not  introduce  circumcision ; 
it  was  already  in  use  among  his  nation, 
and  was  introduced  by  them,  with  Islam- 
ism,  as  a  sacred. rite,  into  all  countries 
where  their  relision  was  received.  The 
original  object  of  this  custom  was- proba- 
bly the  promotion  of  cleanliness,  which  is 
doubly  necessary  among  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  countries,  for  the  prevention  of 
many  diseases ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup* 
pose  that  it  increases  fertility.  There  is 
also  a  kind  of  circumcision,  or  excision, 
performed  on  the  female  sex.  In  Egypt, 
Mohammedan  maidens  are  oflen  circum- 
cised ;  and  the  Abysonians  circumdae 
both  sexes.  The  word  eiretmcised  is 
often  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  de- 
note the  JewB. 

Circiuncigion  is  also  the  nameof  afeast^ 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  January,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  circumcision  of  our 
Savior.  The  day  was  ancientiy  celebrat- 
ed as  a  fast,  in  opposition  to  the  customs 
of  the  pagans,  who  feasted  on  it  in  honor 
of  the  god  Janus. 

Circumnavigators.  Magellan,  a  Por- 
tuguese, was  the  first  of  those  intrepid 
men,  who,  fbllovring  in  the  path  of  Colum- 
bus, traversed  the  ocean  mm  the  east  to 
the  west,  and,  pursuing  this  direction,  at  last 
returned  to  their  countiy.  He  circum- 
navigated the  world  in  1519^—21.  In  his 
passage  through  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
or  round  cape  Horn,  into  the  southern 
seas,  he  was  followed  by  tbti  Spaniards 
(Fuca,  Mendaina,  Quiros,  and  otheiv, 
down  to  Malaspina),  by  the  French 
(Bougainville,  La  Peyrouse,  q.  v.,  and  oth- 
ers, down  to  Freycinet,  q.  v.i  by  the  Dutch 
(BaarentB,  Heemskerk,  Hertoge,  Tai»- 
man,  Ro^wein),  by  Englishmen  and 
on  D^hneffto  Krusensten^ 
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aad  Otto  yon  Kotzebue,  q.  v.),  and,  lastly, 
by  North  Americans.  The  En^Mi,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  have  made 
the  most  nimierous  and  important  voyages 
round  the  worid.  Fifty  yeais  after  CtSot, 
Hugh  WiUoughby  (1553)  reached  Nova 
ZemUa,  on  his  northern  expedition.  All 
attempts  since  made  to  enter  the  Pacific 
by  a  north-eastern  or  north-western  pas- 
sage have  been  fruitless.  (See  Expedir 
Hofu  to  tht  M>rih  PUe.y-But  the  11  voy- 
^es  to  the  north-east  and  north-west  by 
I^bisher,  Gilbert,  Davis,  Weymoudbi 
(1591),  and  several  other  navi^tors,  were 
important  from  the  discovenes  of  new 
fends  and  productive  fisheries,  to  which 
they  led.  At  the  same  time,  Francis 
Drake  made  a  voyage  round  the  earth. 
Cavendish,  Chidley  and  Hawkins  follow- 
ed their  great  predecessors  to  the  south, 
but  less  successlully.  Amongst  the  bold 
navigators  vrho  undertook  great  expedi- 
tions in  the  17th  centuir,  Hudson,  Baffin, 
Dampier,  Halley  and  n  oods  Rogers,  were 
distinguished  by  the  importance  of  their 
discoveries.  Woods  Rogers  proceeded  to 
62°  59^  S.,  and  the  Russian  <»Ptain  Bel- 
linghausen  to  70°,  in  the  year  18d0.  (Rog- 
ers brought  Alex.  Selkirk,  the  reputed 
Crusoe,  home  with  hlmO  30  years  after 
Rogers,  lord  Anson  (1741 — 44)  made  a 
voyage  round  the  world.  With  him  com- 
mences a  great  era  in  the  discoveries  in  the 
South  seas,  embracing  the  entire  Polyne- 
sia. Then  followed  tlie  voyages  of  discov- 
ery by  Carteret  and  Wallis  (1767).  The 
voyages  of  Cook,  be^ning  in  1770,  made 
a  new  era  in  circumnavigation.  At  last, 
Vancouver  made  geographers  and  naviga- 
tors well  acquainted  with  the  north-west- 
em  coast  of  America.  (See  Kotxebuej  Otto 
von;  KrusensUmy  and  Voyaets,)  The  latest 
Voy,  autour  du  Monde  is  tnat  of  captain 
Duperrai,  in  the  Coquille,  made  by  com- 
mand of  Louis  XVIII,  in  182^^25  (6  vols. 
4to.,  with  an  adas  of  375  pages,  published 
in  numbers,  Paris,  1828). 

ClRCHMVALLATION,    Or    LlNB    OF   ClR- 

coMVALLATioir,  in  militaiy  affiiirs,  implies 
a  fortification  of  earth,  consisdng  ot  a  par- 
apet and  trencn.  maae  rouna'me  vown 
intended  to  be  besieged,  wnen  any  moles- 
tation is  apprehended  fiiom  naines  o^  the 
enemy  wfaicn  may  marco  to  reiieve  the 
place. 

Circus,  among  the  Romans;  an  ob- 
long building  without  a  roof^  in  which 
public  chariot-races  and  exhibitions  of 
jnig^lism  and  wrestling  took  place.  It 
was  rectanguku'.  except  that  one  short  side 
formed  a  half  circle ;  the  entrance  vras  at 
the  opposite  and.    Witfaiiiy  o^  eaeh  aide 


<^  die  entrance,  were  aix  9icmkm{tan€M^ 
whera  the  cfauiota  stood.  On  both  the 
sides,  and  on  the  semicircalar  end,  wera 
the  seats  of  the  spectaton,  rising  gradually 
one  above  anotheiv  like  steps,  and  reating 
on  strong  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  seats 
there  was  a  broad  ditch,  called  eur^NU^ 
to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  fi^om  leaping 
among  the  spectators.  Within  was  aa 
open  space  (arena),  covered  with  sand, 
where  the  games  were  exhibited.  Tins 
space  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
parts  by  a  vndl  (spjauLl  12  feet  thick  and 
6  high,  adorned  with  little  temples,  ahaia, 
statues,  obelisks,  pyramids  and  conical 
towers.  Of  these  last  (meUB)  there  w«« 
three  at  each  end,  which  served  as  goala, 
round  which  the  circuits  were  made.  By 
the  first  mete,  opposite  the  curved  end  of 
the  circus,  there  were  seven  other  piUan^ 
with  oval  balls  {ova)  on  their  summits. 
One  of  these  baUs  was  taken  down  fixr 
every  circuit  On  the  outside,  the  cireus 
was  surrounded  with  colonnades,  galleries^ 
shops  and  public  places.  The  largest  of 
these  buildmgs  in  Rome,  the  ctrciis  nuuci- 
mttf,  was  situated  in  the  lltfa  district  of 
the  city,  which  was  thence  sometinieB 
called  circua  maximuM,  and  on  the  spot 
where  Romulus  exhibited  the  games  at 
which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried 
oft*.  Tarquinius  Priscus  projected  the 
plan  of  tills  building,  and  some  of  tbe 
wealthy  senators  completed  it.  The  huM 
mami  were  celebrated  in  iL  Dionysiua 
of  Ualicamassus  gives  its  length  at  9331^ 
feet,  and  the  breadth  at  2187  feet.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  capable  of  con- 
taining 260,000,  and  according  to  Aurelius 
Victor,  385,000  epect&ton.  Julius  CsBsar 
enlarged  and  ornamented  it.  Under  Nero^ 
it  was  burnt,  and  under  Antoninus  Pius 
pulled  down.  Trajan  rebuilt  it,  and  Con- 
stantine  made  further  additions  to  iL  Ac 
present,  but  few  vestiges  of  it  remain.. 
The  circus  of  Caracalla,  in  the  first  dislrict 
of  the  city,  is  in  the  best  preaervaliaD. 
(See  mppodrome.) 

CSreuSj  Games  of  (he  (so  called  fix>m  die 
circus  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  circua  meai- 
mitf,  where  they  were  exhibited).  Rom- 
ulus celebrated  similar  games  in  honor  of 
Nepmne.  Afterwards,  by  the  mutual  ri- 
valry of  the  cadUeSj  their  splendor  was 
increased.  Under  the  emperors,  they  at- 
tained the  greatest  magnificence.  The 
principal  games  of  the  circus  were  the 
tudi  Komani  or  magnif  called,  also,  fix>m 
an  epithet  of  Cybeie,  megalenMeay  which 
were  celebrated  fiom  the  4th  to  the  14tfa 
of  September,  in  honor  of  the  grea^  godty 
so  calM.    The  pawiott  of  the  peopte  tot 
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shows  appoauB  from  the  cry  with 
which  they  addreased  their  rulers — Panem 
H  cutentes!  (Bread  and  the  games!)  A 
smiendid  pioceBBioD,  or  pomm,  opened  the 
mdvaL  The  images  of  me  greed  gods 
were  carried  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
4n  the  CapitoUne  mount ;  the  procession 
moTed  from  this  temple  through  the 
ibnun,  and  the  street  called  Velabvm^  to 
the  eircua  maxtmtu.  The  chief  magis- 
trate led  the  procession.  Before  him  was 
4»iried  the  image  of  the  winged  goddess 
of  Fortune  {Fortuna  (data).  Then  came 
the  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Alinerva, 
Neptune,  Ceres,  ApoUo,  Diana  ;  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar,  his  image  was  in*- 
troduced,  and  in  later  times,  perhaps 
4hoee  of  the  deified  emperors  also.  These 
images  were  in  splendid  covered  chariots, 
^hawn  by  horses  or  mtiles,  sta|^  camels, 
elephants,  also  sometimes  by  hons,  pan- 
thets  or  tigers.  After  the  pompous  pro- 
eesfflon  of  gods  followed  rows  of  boys, 
who  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and 
who  led  the  horses  to  be  used  in  die  races. 
After  these  followed  the  sons  of  the  pafii- 
.ciana,  from  15  to  16  years  of  age,  armed, 
part  on  horseback,  part  on  foot  After  these 
came  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  sen- 
ate. The  sons  of  kniffhts,  on  horseback  and 
0n  foot,  brought  up  £e  rear.  Then  follow- 
ed the  chariots  and  horses  destined  for  tlie 
laoes,  and  the  different  athleUB^  as  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  runners,  all  naked,  except  a  cov- 
ering about  the  loins.  In  this  procession 
were  included  the  dancers,  youths  and 
Jboys^  arranged  in  rows,  according  to  their 
age.  They  wore  violet-colored  garments, 
unth  brass  belts,  and  carried  swords  and 
ahmrt  spears.  The  men  wore  helmets. 
Each  division  was  preceded  by  a  man 
who  led  the  windings  of  the  dance.  The 
miisieians  followed,  including  a  number 
of  penons  dressed  like  Sileni  and  Satyrs, 
who,  with  large  wreaths  of  flowers  in  their 
hands,  exhibited  various  sportive  dances, 
with  a  company  of  musicians  behind 
them.  To  this  exhibition  of  wild,  unre- 
fltnined  joy,  succeeded  the  religious  pomp. 
Fifst  came  the  CcuwUli, — ^boys  whom  the 
priest  employed  in  the  sacrifices, — ^then 
the  servants  who  took  part  in  it ;  after 
these  tlie  kanupicet,  with  their  knives, 
and  the  butchers,  who  led  the  victims  to 
.the  altar ;  the  difl^rent  orders  of  priests, 
-widi  their  servants ;  first,  the  hi^  priest 
{ponHfex  maximu8)j  and  the  other  ponti/i' 
cu;  then  the^2am»ne«,  then  the  augurs, 
Che  quxwUcmmri  with  the  Sybiliine  books, 
the  vestel  virgins,  then  the  remaining  in- 
fefMHT  orders  of  priests,  according  to  their 
The  images  of  the  gods  brought 


up  the  rear;  sometimes,  also,  a  pompous 
show  of  treasures,  the  spjoils  of  war.  In 
the  circus,  the  procession  went  round 
once  in  a  circle,  and  the  sacrifices  were 
then  performed.  The  spectators  took 
their  places,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
games  commenced.  These  were,  1.  Races 
with  horses  and  chariots.  These  were  so 
lionorabie,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank 
engaged  in  them.  The  whole  race,  in 
wj^ch  the  competitors  were  divided  into 
4  parties,  consisted  of  34  courses,  and 
each  course  of  7  circuits,  making  about 
•seven  miles.  Each  party  performed  six 
courses,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  three 
in  the  cd^moon.  The  chariots  were  veiy 
light,  and  commonly  had  two  or  four 
horses  (abreast)  attached  to  them.  2.  The 
gymnastic  contests.  3.  The  Trojan  games^ 
prize  contests  on  horseback,  which  i£ne* 
as  was  said  to  have  first  instituted,  and 
Julius  CcBsar  revived.  4.  The  combats 
with  wild  beasts,  in  which  beasts  fought 
with  beasts  or  with  men  (criminals  or  vol- 
unteers). The  expense  of  these  ^mes 
was  often  inmiense.  Pompey,  in  his  sec- 
ond consulship,  brought  forward  500  lions 
at  one  combat  of  wild  beasts,  which,  with 
J  8  elephants,  were  slain  in  &ve  days.  5. 
Representations  of  naval  engagements 
(fiotcnuicftue),  for  which  purpose  the  circus 
eould  be  laid  under  water. 

Cisalpine  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Lodi  (May  10, 1796),  Bonaparte,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
Lombardy,  and  formed  of  it  the  Traneqpor 
dane  republic ;  at  the  same  time,  Bologna 
and  Fenara  were  erected  into  the  Cispa- 
dane  republic,  to  which  Modena  and  Beg- 

fio  were  soon  after  added.  February  19, 
797,  by  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  tlie  pope 
ceded  Bologna  and  Ferraia,  together  with 
Romagno,  and  the  province  of  Mesola,  to 
the  French ;  the  latter  wera  also  added  to 
the  Cispadane  republic  This  republic 
receiveci  its  constituticm  March  17, 1797, 
and  was  united  with  the  Transpadane, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cisalptne  republic^ 
By  this  name  the  emperor  of  Germany 
recognised  it  as  an  independent  power,  at 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (Oct.  17) 
It  comprised  Austrian  Lombardy,  together 
with  the  Mantuan  and  the  Venetian  prov- 
inces, Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  Verona 
and  Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the 
principality  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and 
the  three  ecclesiastical  delegations — ^Bo* 
logna,  Ferrara  with  Mesola,  and  Romagna. 
Oct.  22,  in  the  same  year,  the  Valteline  or 
Veltlin,  Worms  and  Cleves,  belont^g  to 
the  Grisons,  were  added ;  so  that  the  new 
repuUic,  which  was  divided  into  lOdepaifr* 
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ments,  comprised  16,337  square  miles  and 
3i  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  legisla- 
tive body,  composed  of  a  council  of  80 
elders,  together  with  another  council  of 
160  members,  and  the  directoiy  (diredori- 
urn),  held  their  sessions  in  Milan.  The 
army  (French  troop  in  the  pay  of  the 
republic)  amounted  to  20,000  men.  In 
March,  1798,  it  was  more  closely  con- 
nected with  France  by  a  defensive  and 
ofiensive  alliance,  and  a  conmiercial  treaty. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  France,  in  March,  1799,  it  was 
disunited,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  but 
soon  restored  by  Bonaparte's  victory  at 
Marengo  (June  14, 1600).  The  republic 
then  received  a  deliberative  body  (con- 
iuUa)  of  50,  and  an  executive  council 
tgovemo)  of  9  members.  On  the  6th  of 
September,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Novarese  and  Tortonese,  and, 
at  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  (Feb.  9, 1801), 
was  again  acknowledged  by  Austria. 
Jan.  25, 1802,  it  received  the  name  of  the 
JUdian  republic^  and  elected  Bonaparte 
president,  and  Francis  Melzi  d'Erile  vice- 
presidenL  It  was  then  divided  into  13 
departments ;  but,  in  1805  (March  17),  a 
deputation  of  the  Italian  republic  confer- 
rea  on  the  French  emperor  tlie  dimity  of 
hng  ^f  Raly  (see  Maly\  after  which  Na- 
poleon was  styled  empereur  des  Francois 
et  roi  d'Aalie, 

CisPADANE  Republic  (See  Cisalpine 
Mmddic,) 

CispLATAiiA,  with  Monte- Video.  (See 
Paraguay,  and  Plata,  Republic  of  A 

CisRHEMSH  Republic.  Several  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  particularly  Cologne,  Aix- 
]a-Chapelle  and  Bonn,  at  the  time  when 
so  manv  republics  were  created,  declared 
themselves  independent,  under  French 
protection^  and  took  the  title  of  Cisrhen- 
uh  repvhlic,  in  September,  1797.  But  at 
the  peace  of  Campo-Fonnio  (Oct  17, 
1797],  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  includ- 
ing tne  Cisrhenish  republic,  was  ceded  to 
France,  by  a  secret  article,  and  the  con- 
federation bearing  this  name  is,  in  conse- 
quence, hardly  known. 

Cistercians  ;  a  religious  order,  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  original  convent, 
CSieaux,  not  far  from  Dijon,  where  the 
society  was  formed,  in  1099.  Through 
the  exertions  of  St  Bernard  de  Clairvaux 
(q.  v.),  it  had  increased  so  much,  100 
yean  after  its  orijrin,  as  to  embrace  800 
rich  abbevs,  in  difierent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Tne  Cistercians  dedicated  them- 
selves to  a  contemplative  life.  Their  rule 
was  severe.    They  succeeded  in  freeing 


themselves 'fh>m  the  soperintendenee  of 
the  bishops,  and  formed  a  kind  of  spirit- 
ual repuUic.  A  high  council,  consisting 
of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  as  superior,  the 
abbots  of  Clairvaux,  La  Fene,  Ponti^i 
and  Morimond,  all  in  France,  and  20 
other  d^mHores,  governed  the  body.  Hin- 
der the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
S>pe.  In  Fnmce,  they  called  themBelves 
emardines,  in  honor  of  St  Betnanl. 
Among  the  fraternities  emanating  from 
them,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  Bare- 
footed monks,  or  Feuillans  (q.  v.),  and  the 
nuns  of  Portroyal  (q.  v.),  in  France,  the 
Recollets,  reformed  Cistercians,  in  Spain, 
and  the  monks  of  La  Tmppe  (see  Trap^ 
pists).  Riches  and  indolence  brought  on 
the  decline  of  this  order.  Many  of  their 
convents  ceased  to  exist  beibre  the  refor- 
mation, still  more  afterwards,  partly  by 
gradual  decay,  pardy  by  fellinff  into  other 
hands.  The  generd  fate  of  the  religious 
orders,  during  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  rrauced  the  Cistercians  to  a 
few  convents  in  Spain,  Poland,  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  the  Saxon  part  of 
Upper  Lusatia.  They  wear  white  robes^ 
witn  black  scapularies. 

Citadel,  or  Cittadei.  (a  diminutiTe 
of  the  Italian  dUh,  city ;  signifying  UiUe 
cdy),  in  fortification ;  a  kind  of  fort,  con- 
sisting of  four,  five  or  six  sides,  with  bas- 
tions, commonly  joined  to  towns,  and 
sometimes  erected  on  commanding  emi- 
nences v^thin  them.  It  is  distinguished 
fix)m  a  casde  by  having  bastions. 

Citric  Acid  (acidum  cUricum)  exists,  in 
variable  propordons,  in  the  lemon,  orange, 
and  die  red  acid  fiuits.  This  acid  is  white, 
crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  unalter- 
able in  the  air,  inodorous,  of  a  veiy  acid 
taste.  Specific  gravity,  1.034.  Accord- 
ing to  Messra.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard, 
it  IS  composed  of  carbon,  33.81,  oxygen, 
59.859,  and  hydrocen,  6.330.  Heated,  it 
is  decomposed,  and  is  partly  changed  into 
a  new  acid,  called  pyro-eitrie.  It  is  veiy 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  a  smaller  proportion.  The 
aqueous  solution,  concentrated  in  a  small 
degree,  is  easily  altered  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  obtamed  by  saturating  the  lem- 
on juice  with  pulverized  chalk,  and  treat- 
ing the  insoluble  citrate  which  is  formed, 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  employ- 
ed instead  or  lemon  juice  for  making 
lemonade,  and  it  acts  men  like  the  otlier 
refrigerant  medicines.  In  large  doses,  and 
concentrated,  it  might  produce  serious  ac- 
cidents, on  account  of  its  caustic  action. 

CiTBoif.    The  citroDi  lin^  and  lemos 
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mn  different  varieties  of  the  ftoit  of  a 
small  evergreen  shrub,  the  original  or  por 
rent  stock  of  which  (citrus  metUea)  was 
imported  from  Asia  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  citron  is  oblcMag, 
with  a  very  thick  rind ;  the  lemon  is  ob» 
Umgy  with  a  small  lump  or  protuberance 
at  the  end ;  and  the  lime  has  no  protuber- 
ance, has  a  very  thin  rind,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg.  These  are  the 
principal  marks  of  difference  betwixt  these 
fruits,  but  they  are  not  quite  constant 
The  lemon  shrub  has  laive  and  slightly- 
indented  shining  leaves,  of  somewhat  oval 
.  fihape,  but  pointed,  and  on  the  footstalks 
of  the  leaves  there  is  no  remarkable  ap- 
pendage. The  flowers  are  large  and 
white,  but  purplish  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals. — ^It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  citron-tree  was  first  introduced  ftom 
Assyria  and  Media  into  Greece,  and 
thence  into  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  now  cultivated  to  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  also  raised  in  the 
islands  of  tlie  West  Indies.  The  fiiiit, 
partaking  of  the  same  quality  as  the  lem- 
on, with  the  exception  of  being  somewhat 
leas  acid,  is  seldom  eaten  raw,  but,  pre- 
served in  sugar,  as  a  sweetmeat,  is  much 
used  by  confectioners  and  others.  It  is 
also  occasionally  employed  in  medicine. 
The  lemon  is  a  native  of  Upper  Asia, 
from  whence,  like  the  citron,  it  was 
brought  into  Greece,  and  afterwards 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  juice,  which 
is  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  agree- 
able of  all  acids,  is  used  in  cookery,  con- 
fectionarVf  medicine,  and  various  other 
ways.  By  calico-printers,  it  is  veiy  ex- 
tensively employed,  as  a  discharger  of 
color,  to  produco,  with  more  clearness 
and  effect,  the  white-figured  part  of  color- 
ed patterns  dyed  with  colors  formed  from 
iron.  The  juice  is  procured  by  simply 
squeezing  the  firuit,  and  straining  it 
through  Unen  or  any  loose  filter ;  and  in 
Sicily  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, it  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Being  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies  for  the  scurvy  with  which  we 
are  acqiiainted,  it  generally  constitutes 
part  of  mo  sea-stores  of  ships  that  are  des- 
tined for  long  voyages.  Several  different 
modes  have  been  recommended  for  the 
preserving  of  lemon-juice.  One  of  these 
18,  to  put  It  into  botdes  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  oil,  which,  floating  on  the  surface, 
prevents  the  inmiediate  contact  of  the  air, 
and  retards  the  decomposition  of  the  acid, 
though  the  original  fresh  taste  soon  gives 
place  to  one  which  is  less  ^tefuL  In 
the  East  Indies,  lemon-juice  is  sometimes 


evaporated,  by  a  gende  heat,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  extracL  Sometimes  it 
is  crystallized  mto  a  white  and  acid  salt; 
but  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  euentiai  salt  of  knums^  for  tak- 
ing out  ink-stains  and  iron-mould-spots 
from  linen,  is  only  a  preparation  fiiom  the 
juice  of  soreL  The  external  part  of  the 
rind  has  a  grateful  aromatic  and  bitter 
taste,  which  renders  it  useful  in  cookery. 
When  dried,  it  is  considered  a  good  sto- 
machic, promotes  the  appetite,  and  is  oth- 
erwise serviceable  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
oflen  candied  and  made  into  a  sweetmeat, 
under  the  name  ofUmon  chips.  In  distil- 
lation, it  yields  a  light  and  almost  colorless 
oil,  which,  in  smel^  is  nearly  as  agreeable 
as  the  fi^sh  peel,  and  is  frequendy  em- 
ployed as  a  perfume.  Lemons  are  some- 
times preserved  in  sirup.  Small  ones, 
with  thick  rinds,  are  converted  into  a 
grateful  pickle.  Marmalade  and  sirup  &xe 
also  made  of  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fruit,  it  is  reconunended  that 
a  fine  pack-thread,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long,  should  be  run  through  the  mo- 
tuberance  at  the  end  of  the  lemon.  The 
ends  of  the  string  are  to  be  fied  together, 
and  suspended  on  a  hook,  in  an  airy  situ- 
adon,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lemon 
may  hanp^  perfecdy  free  and  detached. — 
The  culnvation  of  the  lime  is  much  at- 
tended to  in  several  parts  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  juice  affords  a  moi^ 
grateful  acid  than  that  of  the  lemon. 

CiTTA,  in  geography ;  the  Italian  word 
for  c%,  which  is  used  in  many  proper 
names  of  cities,  as  CStth  Castelkma,  CtUh 
DucaU^  Citth  JSTucva^  &c. 

City,  in  history.  Mankind  have  been 
twice  indebted  for  civilization  and  liberty 
to  cities.  With  them  civilization  and  po- 
litical institutions  be^an,  and  in  them  were 
developed  the  principles  of  democracy  or 
of  equal  rights  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
origin  of  cities  belongs  to  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  history.  According  to  Moses,  Nim- 
rod  buih  three,  among  which  Babylon 
was  the  most  importanL  The  Jews  be» 
lieve,  though  without  foundation,  tliat 
Shem  erected  the  first  city  after  the  del- 
uge. At  the  commencement  of  society, 
the  form  of  government  was  patriarchal 
The  ruler  was  the  head  of  the  fiunily  or 
clan.  Relationship,  the  innate  wish  of 
men  to  live  in  society,  and,  more,  perhaps, 
than  both  these  causes,  the  necessity  of 
providing  means  of  defence  against  more 
powerful  clans,  brought  together  separate 
families  into  one  spot.  The  fertility  of 
the  East,  also  was  an  inducement  to  men 
to  give  up  the  rambling  life  of  nomades, 
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and  to  fbrm-  pehnanent  settlementa 
These  settlers  be^  to  baiter  with  those 
tribes  who  continued  to  wander  with 
their  herds  from  Pjace  to  place.  Thus 
cities  sprung  up.  These  were  soon  sur* 
rounded  with  walls,  to  prevent  the  in- 
roads of  the  wandering  tribes.  The  bond 
of  connexion  between  their  inhabitants 
thus  became  closer,  and  their  organizatitm 
more  complete.  As  by  degrees  the  chiefs 
of  these  family-states  died  away,  the  citi- 
zens began  to  elect  the  most  able  or  most 
popular  men  for  magistrates,  without  re- 
spect to  birth  or  descent  Thus  polit- 
ical institutions  began  to  assume  a  sys- 
tematic character.  The  earliest  form  of 
government  succeeding  the  patriarchal 
state  VTBS  probably  monarchical.  In  this, 
the  religious^  paternal  and  political  au- 
thority remained  rudely  mingled.  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  weak,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  different  parts  of  his  do- 
minions imperfect,  and  the  progress  of 
eivilization  was  promoted  almost  solely  by 
the  erowth  of  the  cities.  These  gave  rise 
to  the  division  of  labor,  the  remiements 
ef  social  intercourse,  the  developement  of 
laws  caused  by  the  conflicting  interests  of 
many  people  living  close  together,  the 
idea  of  equality  of  rights,  the  diminution 
of  awe  for  a  distant  monarch,  the  growth 
of  patriotism,  springing  from  the  sense  of 
advantages  enjoyed,  and  the  exertions  ne- 
^esBary  to  maintain  them.  These  were 
the  salutary  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  cities.  Under  the  mild  sky  of 
Affia,  Africa,  Greece  and  Italy,  cities  were 
bulk  first,  and  in  the  greatest  number. 
The  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  by  tne  erec- 
tion of  cities,  which  soon  attained  a  high 
degree  of  wealth,  and  consequent! v  of 
civilization.  The  E^ptians  considered 
theur  city  Diospolis  (Thebes)  older  than 
any  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  Pliny  says 
that  Cecropia  (erected  m  Attica  by  Ce- 
crops,  1582  B.  C,  and  afterwards  called 
•tftfterw)  was  the  oldest  city  of  Greece. 
Heeren  justly  remarks,  that  the  rise  of 
cities  vras  the  most  important  source  of 
the  republicanism  of  antiquity.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Greece.  In  fact,  cities 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  of  a  republican 
tendency.  Several  confederations  of  cities 
existed  in  the  ancient  world ;  for  instance, 
the  Phoanician,  conasting  of  tlie  cities  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  &c.,  and  the  Achaean  league, 
irnmed  by  the  most  important  cities  of 
Greece,  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  power  of  Macedon.  Under 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  the  Romans 
began  to  establish  colonial  cities  in  Ger- 


many, having  done  the  sanie  long  befttv 
in  Gaul,  Spaui,  Afiica,  &c.  In  Switzefu 
land,  they  first  erected  cities  about  A.  D, 
70,  which,  however,  were  mostly  laid 
waste  by  the  Alemanni,  and  subsequently 
rebuilt  under  the  government  of  the 
Franks  (A.  D.  496).  The  Germans^  ac- 
customed to  a  virild,  rambling  life,  did  not 
show  any  disposition  to  live  m  cities,  until 
Charlemagne  labored  to  collect  them  to- 
gether in  settled  abodes,  from  his  desire 
to  civilize  them.  Heniy  I  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  this  way,  and,  on 
this  account,  has  been  called,  by  some^ 
Henry  the  CUy^Uder  (der  Stadteerbauer), 
He  gave  the  cities  great  privileges,  in  cmv 
der  to  induce  his  subjects  to  live  in  thenif 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power, 
which,  at  a  future  period,  ccmtributed 
most  to  break  down  the  feudal  system.  In 
many  cities,  imperial  castles  were  erected 
to  protect  the  inhabitants,  and  the  insup- 
portable oppressions  and  even  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  feudal  lords  upon  their 
peasants,  or  by  the  wandering  knights  and 
robbers,  drove  many  people  into  the  cities. 
The  attacks  of  the  neighooring  lords  gave 
firmness  to  their  union,  and  compelled 
them  to  cultivate  their  resources.  Ck>m- 
merce  and  the  various  arts  and  trades 
were  soon  cultivated  vnthin  their  waUs^ 
and  their  weahh  and  respectabUity  in- 
creased. They  soon  became  sensilue  of 
the  want  of  a  better  sjrstem  of  laws  and 
political  administration  than  prevailed 
around  them,  and  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  laws  was  quickly  developed. 

One  of  the  most  important  remnants,  if 
not  the  most  important,  of  the  great  fahrie 
of  ancient  civilization,  was  the  cities  of 
Italy.  What  the  world  would  have  be- 
come without  them  is  not  to  be  calculated. 
In  spite  of  their  bloody  contests  with  each 
other,  and  the  vices  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  they  must  be  considered  as  having 
hghted  the  torch  of  modem  civilizati<ML 
R  v^as  not  the  monarchies,  it  was  not  ^e 
courts  of  the  great  princes,  it  was  the  cit- 
ies of  Northern  Italy,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  progress  of  improvement;  and 
the  petty  princes  of  Italy  caught  from 
them  the  spirit  which  prompted  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  it  Under  the  reign  ot 
Conrad  III  (1138—^2),  the  cities  of  Lorn 
bardy,  and  particularly  Milan,  which  stood 
at  their  head,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederation.  The 
struggles  between  the  emperors  and  th^e 
cities  form  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  German  em» 
pire  and  of  Italy.    Frederic  I  in 
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demoHdied  the  powers  city  of  Milao. 
It  was  soonrebuib,  and  the  cities  of  Lom- 
baxdy,  in  alliance  with  the  pope,  obliged 
the  emperor  to  conchide  with  them  a  very 
disftdTantsifieous  peace  at  Constance.  Two 
other  confederations  of  cities,  highly  im- 
portant, were  formed  during  the  mterreg' 
num  of  the  Grerman  empire,  between  1256 
and  1272.    One  of  them  was  the  power- 
ful Hansa,  or  Hanseatic  Jea^e  (q.  v.);  the 
other,  the  confederacy  of  we  High  Gor- 
man and  Rhenish  cities,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mayne,  estab- 
lished by  Walpode  of  Mentz,  ui  1255.    A 
aimilar  confederacv,  and  a  very  important 
one,  was  that  of  the  Suabian  cities,  insti- 
tuted in  1488^  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  knights.     By  degrees^ 
the  cities  acquired*  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  legislative  bodies;  and  wealth, 
industry,   knowledge   and    equal    laws, 
K»read  from  them  urough  Europe.    But 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  thouffh  still  flour- 
ishing and  wealthy,  had  fsulen,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  iiile  of  single  fami- 
lies; their  republican  governments  van- 
ished, and  their  conf^eration  was  dis- 
solved.    The   associations   of    German 
cities  experienced  a  similar  fate.    By  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  the  princes  of  the 
German  empire  were  declared  sovereign 
powos,  and  the  more  their  authority  m- 
creased,  the  more  did  the  relative  weiffht 
of  the  clues  diminish.    These  had  ror- 
meriy  suffered  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  feudal  lords.    They  were  now  the 
victims  of  the  policy  of  the  neighboring 
princes^  whom  envy  oflen  led  to  adopt 
the  most  unwarrantable  measures  against 
the  cities,  many  of  which  had  lost  their 
independence  before    Na})oleon  dissolv- 
ed the  German  empira    He  took  away 
the  privileges  of  those  which  remained 
fi«e;   and  the  congress  of  Vienna  re- 
stored   freedom   to    Liibeck,    Uainbm'g, 
Bremen    and   Frankfort   only    because 
the  different  powers  could  not  agree  to 
whom  they  should  be  assigned.    At  the 
same  time,  Cracow  ((!•  v.)  was  declared  vi 
independent  city,  with  a  republicaa  form 
of  government    ( For  further  information, 
■ee  the  articles  Germany  and  Mcdy.)    The 
Ibllovring  works  contain  much  informa- 
tion on  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities : — 
Fr.  Kortiim's  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Leagues  of  the  Free  Cities  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  Modem  Times  (in  German), 
ZSrich,  1829 ;  Eiclihom  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Cities  in  German]^,  in  his  periodical 
Zntsckr\ft  fur  gesehichUiche   RechUwii' 
mj^nduift    voL  i,  page  147  et  seq.    Von 


8«vigny,  Schott,  and  others,  have  written 
on  this  interesting  subject 

Cities,  considered  in  regard  to  politics. 
Cities,  as  we  have  already  said,  naturally 
develope  the  democratic  principle,  and, 
on  this  and  several  other  accounts,  are  to 
be  considered  among  the  firmest  supports 
of  liberty.  Well-oi^ganized  municipal  in- 
stitutions, in  which  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens,  afford  contin- 
ual nourishment  to  the  spirit  of  freedom 
throu^out  a  countiy,  and,  in  fact,  are 
more  important,  in  this  point  of  view, 
than  the  mere  posses&don  of  legislative 
privileges.  Wise  nations,  therefore,  have 
Destowed  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
establishment  of  free,  well-organized  mu- 
nicipalities, while  others  have  neglected 
this,  in  their  zeal  to  secure  the  right  of 
representation  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
importance  of  cities,  in  this  respect,  makes 
it  very  difficult,  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, to  combine  the  necessary  liberty  of 
municipalities  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
monarchs.  In  France,  this  has  been  a 
point  of  contest  and  legislation  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  charter. 

Medicd  StaiigHcs  of  Cities,  [The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  comparative  mor-. 
tality  m  large  European  cities  is  given 
in  the  October  numoer  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  London^  1829.]  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  any  given  country, 
the  deaths  in  a  city  are  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  rural  districts.  Tlus 
difference  is  principally  f^h  in  the  frrst 
5  y^ars  of  life,  when  many  more  die  in 
London  than  in  the  countiy.  From  5 
years  of  age  to  20,  the  deatlis  in  London 
are  fewer.  Between  20  and  50,  many 
more  die  in  Lond<m,  on  account  of  the 
large  annual  influx  fit)m  the  countiy.  In 
all  cities,  a  large  portion  of  disease  and 
death  is  to  be  assi^ed  to  the  constant  im- 
jiortation  flx)in  the  country  of  individuals 
who  have  attained  to  maturity,  but,  hav- 
ing been  previously  habituated  to  fiiequent 
exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  a 
rimple,  regular  diet,  are  gradually  sacri-: 
ficed  to  confined  air,  sedentair  habits,  or 
a  capricious  and  over-stimulating  diet 
These  causes  are  not  equally  fatal  to  those 
who  have  passed  their  early  yeai^s  within 
v^e  walls  of  a  city;  and,  after  the  ace  of 
50;  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  London  is 
smaUer  than  in  the  country.  Jenner,  and, 
very  recently,  doctor  Baron,  have  made 
some  curious  experiments  on  animals, 
which  indicate  that  a  loss  of  their  open 
range  and  natural  nourishment  has,  with 
them  also,  a  tenden<^  to  disorganize  and 
todestxoy.    Doctor BarcHi placed  a  family' 
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of  Toting  rabbitB  in  a  oonfiiied  atnatioii, 
anJ  fed  them  with  connejoreen  food,  such 
afl  cabbage  and  grass.  They  were  per- 
fectly heuthy  when  put  up.  In  about  a 
month,  one  of  them  died.  The  primary 
step  of  disorganization  was  evinced  in  a 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  studded 
over  the  external  sur&ce  of  its  li^-er.  In 
another,  which  died  9  da}'8  afier,  the  dis- 
ease had  advanced  to  the  formation  of  tu- 
bercles on  the  liver.  The  Uver  of  a  thiid, 
which  died  4  days  later  still,  had  nearly 
lost  its  true  structure,  so  universally  was 
it  pervaded  with  tubercles.  Two  days 
subsequently,  a  fourth  died.  A  conader- 
ahle  number  of  hydatids  wera  attached  to 
the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  liver.  At  this 
time,  doctor  Baron  removed  three  young 
labbits  from  the  place  where  their  com- 
panions had  died  to  anodier  situation,  dry 
and  clean,  and  to  their  proper  and  accus- 
tomed food.  The  hves  of  these  remain- 
ing three  were  obviously  saved  by  this 
change.  He  obtained  similar  results  from 
experiments  of  the  same  nature  performed 
on  other  animals. — ^In  GUtsgow,  the  aver- 
age annual  mortahnr  is  wout  1  in  44 
persons. — ^In  ParUj  the  poor  and  the  rich 
occupy  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale. 
The  mortality  in  the  one  is  nearly  double 
that  in  the  other.  The  average  is  I  in 
32.  The  number  of  violent  deaths,  in 
1833,  was  690,  of  which  390  were  cases 
of  suicide.  Reviewing,  on  one  side,  the 
great  political,  mcnal  and  physical  events 
which  have  occurred  at  Paris  during  a 
succession  of  years,  and,  on  the  other,.the 
progress  of  its  population,  Villerme  has 
ascertained,  that  whenever  the  people 
have  suffered  from  any  cause,  the  deaths 
have  correqiondingly  increased,  the  births 
have  decreased,  and  the  mean  duration 
of  lifo  has  been  shortened.  In  periods  of 
prosperity,  he  has  found  resulte  directly 
opposite  to  these.  The  mean  duration  of 
hfe  in  Paris  is  32  years  and  some  months. 
It  was  formerly  estimated  that  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  died  in  the 
hospitals ;  but  Dupin  has  lately  calculated 
that  half  the  deatns  in  Paris  take  place  in 
the  ho^itals  and  oth%r  asylums  of  charity. 
Not  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
buried  at  private  cost^ — ^In  Genera,  the 
average  mortality  for  the  four  years  end- 
ing in  1823  was  1  in  43,  which  is  a 
neater  mortality  than  in  some  of  the 
krgest  manu&cturing  towns,  as  Glas- 
gow, Manchester  and  Birmingham. — ^Fe- 
Unhurg.  It  is  curious  that  the  burials 
exceed  the  births  in  the  Russian  capital, 
fay  134  to  100.  The  Russians  attempt  to 
explum  this  by  the  annual  influx  of  per- 


sons from  the  provinces.  But  tiiis  infltix 
is  not  peculiar  to  8l  Petersburg.  The 
last-mentioned  city  and  Stockholm  are 
the  only  known  metn^litan  cities  which 
present  the  preponderance  of  death  over 
Moduction.  The  annual  mortality  of  the 
Russian  capital  is  1  in  37. — Benftn.  From 
1747  to  1755,  the  annual  mortality  of  Ber- 
lin was  1  in  28.  Between  1726  and  1799, 
it  improved  to  1  in  29^^-  Here  the 
beneficial  change  was  retarded  by  the 
ravages,  the  looes,  the  disai^intments 
of  war,  and,  from  1802  to  1806,  it  had  ret- 
ro^n^ed  to  1  in  27;  but  from  1816  to 
1622,  a  period  of  exultation  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  Pmssians,  the  value  of  life 
took  a  remarkable  leap,  and  the  annual 
deaths  foil  to  less  than  1  in  34. — Vienna, 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
mortality  of  Vienna  was  I  in  20,  and  it 
has  not  improved  in  proportion  as  otbet 
cities  of  Emope.  Accoiiling  to  the  most 
recent  calcuiaticMis,  it  is,  even  now,  as  1  in 
22j|.  Among  10,530  deaths,  scarcelv  38 
persons  are  found  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  90.  The  sphit  of  excessive  regu- 
la^on,  the  dread  of  novelty,  the  restric- 
tions im])08ed  on  the  medical  profession, 
and  political  causes  which  need  not  be 
enumerated,  appear  to  have  retarded  the 
natural  progress  of  this  city.  The  over- 
weening paternity  of  the  government  in- 
terfcres  with  the  trivial  concerns  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  an 
arbitrary  and  untaught  fiither  sometimes 
restrains  the  usefrd  unpulses  of  his  chil- 
dren, while  he  permits  an  easy  vent  to 
their  baser  propensities. — Prague,  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  has  only  one  third 
the  population  of  Vienna,  and  is  mnch 
healthier.  The  superior  longevity  of  the 
Jews  is  strongly  marked  in  this  city.  One 
death  is  annually  observed  among  26  of 
the  Israelites,  and  1  in  22|  among  the 
ChristiansL  Instances  of  considerable  lon- 
gevity, especially  amonr  the  women,  are 
not  rare.  Contnuy  to  me  usual  observa- 
tion, longevity  is  confined  to  poverty  and 
married  ufe.  According  to  an  average  of 
several  years,  no  nobleman,  no  wealthy 
person,  no  bachelor,  and  no  unmarried 
woman,  has  passed  the  age  of  95.  This 
is  an  interesting  fact,  but  it  is  an  extreme 
and  an  insulated  cme,  and  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  general  conservative  ten- 
dency of  prosperity,  which  a  variety  of 
evidence  seems  to  establish. — Paltrmo. 
Mortality  is  here  1  in  31.  January,  Octo 
ber  and  November  are  the  most  fatal 
months;  April,  May  and  June  the  most 
healthy. — I^gkom.  The  average  annual 
mortality  here  is  1  in  3&    Among  the 
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and  JewB,  it  is  on]y  1  in  48, 
wfaich  is  attributed  to  dieir  greater  afflu- 
oice. — Romt.  From  a  recently  discov- 
ered firagment  of  Cicero  {Dt  KepMica\ 
an  intirnatioii  is  conveyed  tiiat  the  neigh- 
boiliood  of  Rome  has  been  always  un- 
healthy. Speaking  of  the  choice  of  situa- 
tkm  made  by  Romulus,  he  observes — 
hcum  deUgii  m  rtgionc  pesUUnte  saluhrenu 
The  po]Hilation  appeturs  to  have  been 
gradually  decreasing  till  the  last  peace, 
which  has  greatly  revived  it  In  1800, 
there  were  150,000  souls;  in  1810,  only 
123,000.  Within  a  few  years,  it  has  gain- 
ed 10,000.  The  annual  mortality  is  lubout 
I  in  25u  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that 
the  Ibrce  of  the  aguish  disposition  of 
Ronie  might  be  considerably  weakened 
by  steady  and  well-directed  efforts,  sup- 
ported by  a  proportionate  capital;  but  it 
B  to  be  reared  that  such  a  combinadon  of 
dreumslajices  will  not  readily  meet  at 
Rome.  In  1816, 17  out  of  the  22  French 
students  were  attacked  with  intermittent 
fevers.  The  Villa  Medici,  in  which  they 
reside,  was  formerly  healthy ;  but  water, 
broa^  at  a  great  expense  to  embellish 
the  garden,  had  been  sufiered  to  stag- 
nate there. — NdfiUs,  The  annual  mor- 
tality here  is  1  in  23;  a  fact  that  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  such  a  de- 
lightful situation,  compared  -with  pestilen- 
luX  Rome,  where  the  mortality  is  less. 
The  population  of  Naples  is  nearly  three 
tim»  that  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world. — Brussels,  The  average  mortality 
is  very  great,  beinff  1  in  26. — Amsterdam, 
The  population  of  this  once  great  city  is 
decfesaed,  in  consequence  of  declining 
eoDomerce  and  political  chances.  And  it 
is  noc  a  little  curious,  as  well  as  melan- 
choly, to  observe  that  its  mortality  has 
increased  with  the  progress  of  decay.  In 
1777,  the  ratio  of  morudity  was  1  in  27 — 
a  period  when  Amsterdam  was  one  of 
the  healthiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
flouriahing  cities  of  Europe.  The  deaths 
have  DOW  increased  to  1  in  24,  and  Am- 
sterdam is  one  of  the  least  healthy  as  well 
as  least  prosperous  seaports  of  Europe. 
A  decree  has  been  issued,  that  after  the 
Itt  of  January,  1829,  no  burials  shall  be 
permitted  in  towns  or  churches  through- 
oat  North  Holland. — Stockholm,  Drunk- 
enness appeals  here,  as  at  Berlin,  to  pro- 
duce a  laige  share  of  the  momUity.  In  a 
recent  year,  this  city  exhibited  a  singular 
instance  of  an  excess  of  1439  more  deaths 
than  births — a  symptom  which  it  is  pain- 
fiil  to  observe  in  a  brave  and  industrious 
This  disproportion  existed  par- 
tbe  garrison,  ana  is 
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ascribed  to  the  hnmoderate  use  of  l»andy. 
Our  authority  affirms  that  this  vice  de- 
stroys  the  haf^nness  and  prosperity  of 
Sweden  more  e^etually  than  any  war 
has  ever  done. 

The  medical  police  of  large  cities  de- 
serves particular  attention,  because  the 
health  of  multitudes  depends  upon  tlie 
care  which  is  taken  by  the  magistrates  to 
remove  the  causes  of  disease  which  origi- 
nate in  a  great  population.  Knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  medical  science  can  be 
obtained  only  by  attentive  observation,  and 
die  study  of  the  different  health-regula* 
tions  of  large  cities  under  governments 
which  have  paid  particular  attention  to  it. 

Ciiiesy  in  geography.  A  late  German 
publication  gives  a  statement  of  the  hun- 
dred most  populous  cities  in  the  world. 
Among  these  are  ^^^ 

Jeddo,  in  Japan, 1,680,000 

Pekin, 1,500,000 

London, 1,300,000 

Hang-tcheou, 1,100,000 

Calcutta, 900,000 

Madras, 817,000 

Nankin, 800,000 

Canton, 800,000 

Paris, 717,000 

Vou-tchang, 600,000 

Constantinople, 597,000 

Benares, 530,000 

Kio,    520,000 

Sou-tcheou, 500,000 

Hoang-tcheou, 500,000 

The  40th  in  the  list  is  Beriin,  with  193,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  last  Bristol,  with 
87,000.  Of  the  hundred  cities,  2  contain 
1,500,000;  2  upwards  of  1,000,000;  9 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000;  23  from 
200,000  to  500,000;  56  from  100,000  to 
200,000;  and  6  from  87,000  to  100,000. 
58  are  in  Asia,  and  32  in  Europe;  of 
which  4  are  in  Germany,  4  in  France,  5 
in  Italy,  8  in  England,  and  3  in  Spain. 
The  remaining  10  are  divided  between 
Africa  and  America. 

Cities,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  Much 
has  been  said,  written  and  preached 
against  the  immorality  of  large  cities,  and 
the  fact  cannot  be  denied ;  but  immorali 
ty  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  petty 
vices  of  small  places,  though  less  glaring, 
are,  perhaps,  equally  injurious;  making 
up  in  constant  repedtion  for  their  compar- 
atively less  degree  of  noxiousness.  It  is 
much  more  mfficult,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  most  important  posses- 
sions, independence  of  character,  m  a 
small  place  than  m  a  large  one.  The  ciy 
against  the   inunorality   of  laiige   dnm 
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shottld  not  make  us  forget  the  many  great 
and  admirable  things  which  maiudnd 
have  been  enabled  to  perform  by  means 
of  the  collected  strength  oi  talents  and  re- 
sources combined  in  large  cities,  and  their 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  great 
men,  who  could  not  have  acquired,  else- 
where, their  variety  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  well-proportioned  cultivation  of 
their  various  faculties.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  a  very  injurious 
policy  to  strip  a  whole  countiy  of  all  which 
illustrates  and  ennobles  it,  in  order  to  swell 
the  treasures  of  the  capital.  (SeeCapUal.) 

CiUDAD,  and  Cividad,  in  geography,  the 
Spanish  word  for  c%,  from  the  Latin  cwi- 
tas,  appears  in  many  names  of  Spanish 
places ;  as,  Ciudad'de-las'PalmaB,  or  Pal- 
mas  (c  apital  of  the  island  of  Grand  Canary), 
Cividaa-Real,  &c. 

CiuDAD-RoDRiGO  (anciently,  iMncia,  or 
Mrobriga) ;  a  fortress  in  Spain,  in  Leon,  on 
the  river  Agiiada ;  45  miles  S.  S.  W.  Sala- 
manca; Ion.  6°  33^  W.;  lat  40^25'N.: 
population,  11,000.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
It  was  built  by  Ferdinand  II,  as  a  rampart 

Xinst  Portu^,  from  which  it  is  only 
ut  eiffht  miles  distant  The  fort,  con- 
taining oOOO  men,  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Mass^na,  July  10, 1810,  hav- 
ing been  bombarded  25  days ;  and,  Jan.  19, 
1812,  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British, 
under  lord  Wellington,  after  a  siege  of  11 
days.  The  cortes  ffave  WeUiuffton  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo^  and  the  rank  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  first  clai<8. 

Civet  (vvverroy  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  carniv- 
orous mammifbrous  quadrupeds,  natives 
of  the  torrid  regions  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, porticulany  distinguished  by  having 
a  secretory  apparatus,  wdich  forms  a  pow- 
erfully odorous  matter,  known  by  the  name 
of  ctvet  In  general  appearance,  the  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  remind  one  of  the  rox, 
which  they^so  resemble  in  habits;  but 
the  tail  is  long,  haiiy  and  cylindrical,  and 
the  claws,  though  by  no  means  so  acute 
as  those  of  the  cat,  are  sdll  partially  re- 
Irectile,  or  cat-like.  The  resemblance  of 
the  iwerra  to  the  feline  race  is  increased 
by  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  which  contract 
in  a  straight  line,  and  by  the  color  of  the 
skin,  which  mosr  species  have  banded  or 

rtted  with  black  upon  a  deep  yellow  or 
i-colored  ground.  The  tongue  is 
studded  with  stout,  horny  prickles,  and  the 
ears  are  of  middling  size,  strai^t,  and 
rounded  at  their  tips.  The  pouch,  situat- 
ed near  the  ffenitals,  is  a  deep  bag,  some- 
linies  divided  into  two  cavities,  whence  a 
thick,  oily,  and  strongly  musk-hke  fluid  is 
youred  out     They  are  nocturnal,  and 


prey  upcm  birds  and  small  animaJB,  and 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  transi- 
tion from  the  musteline  or  marten  kind 
to  the  feline  race.  The  genus  has  been 
divided  into  t^vo  sub-genera  by  naturalists^ 
the  fiiBt  comprising  the  true  cwds^  those 
having  the  pcMich  laige  and  well  marked ; 
the  second  including  the  genets,  in  which 
there  is  a  simple  depression,  instead  of 
a  pouch.  Two  species  of  the  first,  and 
eight  of  the  second,  are  at  present  known. 
Their  individual  peculiarities  may  be  seen 
in  Desmarest's  Mammalo^,  p.  205.  The 
odoriferous  substance  which  these  animals 
yield,  called,  trom  them,  civet,  when  good, 
is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brown  color,  ana 
of  about  the  consistence  of  butter:  when 
undiluted,  the  smell  is  powerful  and  rerf 
offensive,  but,  when  largely  diluted  with 
oil  or  other  materials,  it  becomes  an  agree* 
able  perfume.  At  a  time  when  perfumeir 
were  more  frisbionable  than  they  are  at 
present,  civet  was  very  highly  esteemed| 
being,  by  many,  even  preferred  to  musk. 
Younff  civet  cats  were  purchased  by  the 
drug  dealers  of  Holland,  England,  &Le^  as 
we  are  informed  by  Lemeiy,  and  brought 
up  tame  for  the  sake  of  the  civet,  **  so  that 
a  cat  which  is  large  and  gentle  may  come 
to  be  valued  at  between  four  and  eight 
pounds  sterling.'*  M.  Pomet,  in  his  history 
of  drugs,  relates  that  he  was  presented  by 
a  friend  with  a  civet-cat,  obtained  bi  Chi- 
na in  1683.  **  Having  kept  this  creature 
some  dajTs,  I  perceiv^  that  the  walls  and 
bars  that  enclosed  it  were  covered  with 
unctuous  moisture,  thick,  and  veiy  brown,, 
of  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  smell,  so 
&at,  during  all  the  time  I  Kept  this  animal, 
I  took  care  to  sather  the  civel  out  of  the 
pouch  every  omer  day,  not  without  some 
trouble  and  hazard,  because  it  put  the 
creature  to  some  pain  or  a]>prehension  of 
it ;  and,  having  done  so  for  months,  I  had 
about  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
but  it  is  certain,  that,  if  the  neceesaiy  care 
had  been  taken,  and  the  beast  could  be 
hindered  from  rubbing  itself,  I  might  have 
got  a  great  deal  more.**  The  medical 
virtues  once  attributed  to  the  civet  were 
numerous  and  various ;  bul^  in  course  of 
time,  it  has  been  entirely  laid  aside,  even 
as  a  perfume ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  the 
words  of  the  dramatist,  •*  Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten 
my  imagination,"  nnght  be  frequently  r^ 
pecked,  even  in  our  large  cities,  with  slight 
probabilirr  of  obtaining  the  article. 

CiYic  Crown  ;  among  the  Romans,  the 
hi^est  military  reward,  assigned  to  him 
who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 
It  bore  the  inscripdon  Ob  dvem  servatum^ 
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and  was  made  of  oak  leavea.  He  who 
was  rescued  offered  it,  at  the  command 
of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he 
was  bound  to  honor  uterwards  as  a  &tber. 
Under  the  emperors,  it  was  bestowed  only 
by  them.  Various  marks  of  honor  were 
also  connected  with  it  The  person  who 
received  the  crown  wore  it  in  the  theatre^ 
add  sat  next  the  senators.  When  he  came 
in,  all  the  assembly  rose  up,  as  a  mark  of 
lespect.  The  senate  granted  to  Augustus^ 
as  a  particular  mark  of  honor,  that  a  civie 
crown  should  be  placed  on  the  pediment 
of  his  house,  between  two  wreaths  of  lau- 
lely  as  a  si^n  that  he  was  the  constant 
preserver  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the 
conqueror  of  his  enemies.  Similar  honors 
were  also  granted  to  Claudius. 

Civil  Law. — I.  The  Romans  under- 
stood by  this  term  nearly  the  same  as,  in 
modem  times,  is  implied  by  the  phrase 
positive  law.  that  is,  the  rules  of  right 
established  by  anv  government  They 
contradistincuishea  it  from  natural  law 
{jus  nahjtrcde),  by  which  they  meant  a 
certain  natural  order,  followed  by  all  liv- 
ing beings  (animals  even  not  excepted^ 
9^0  from  the  general  lavtrs  of  mankind, 
established  by  the  apeement  of  all  nations 
and  governments  {jus  eeniium).  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  embraced  the  whole 
system  of  Roman  law,  both  the  private  law 
{jus  jnivatum)f  which  relates  to  the  vari- 
ous legal  relations  of  the  difibrent  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  the  citizens,  and  the 
public  law  {jus  vvblicum)^  that  is,  the 
rules  respecting  tne  limits,  rights,  obliga- 
tions, &c.,  of  me  public  authorities. — IL 
As,  however,  the  laws  of  any  state,  partic- 
ularly such  a  one  as  Rome,  can  rest  only 
in  part  on  positive  and  special  decrees, 
and  must  always  be  developed,  in  a  gp^at 
measure,  by  the  customs,  and  reli^ous 
Bod  phUosophical  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  further 
distinctions  soon  grew  up.  The  supreme 
administration  of  justice  in  Rome  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  pretors ;  and  these  officers, 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  positive  enact- 
ments, r>on  acquired  the  powef  of  supply- 
ing their  dt>f\ciencies.  To  quote  the  words 
of  Gibbon — ^'•The  art  of  respecting  the 
name  and  eluding  the  efficacy  of  the  laws 
was  improved  by  successive  jNPetors ;  and 
where  me  end  was  salMtary^,  the  means 
were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret  or 
probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 
prevail  over  the  order  of  succession  and 
the  forms  of  testaments,  and  the  claimant 
who  was  excluded  from  the  character  of 
heir,  acceptedi,  with  equal  pleasure,  from 
an  indulgent  pretor,  the  possession  of 


the  goods  of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefto- 
tor.  In  the  redress  of  private  wrongs^ 
compensations  and  fines  were  substitutefl 
for  the  obsolete  rigor  of  the  twelve  tables, 
time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  &n- 
cifril  suppositions,  and  the  plea  of  youth, ' 
or  fraua,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obli^ 
tion  or  excused  the  performance  of  an  m- 
convenient  contract  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  tlio 
most  dangerous  abuse.  But  the  errors  or 
vices  of  each  pretor  expired  with  his  an- 
nual office;  and  such  maxims  alone  as 
had  been  approved  by  reason  and  prac- 
tice were  copied  by  succeeding  judges." 
The  pretors  made  an  annual  declaration, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  term  of 
office,  of  the  principles  according  to  which 
they  intended  to  administer  justice  (ecfte- 
tum  pr^Btorisy  This  was  publicly  exposed 
on  a  table  (album)^  and  uniformity  was 
maintained  in  the  series  of  pretorian 
edicts  by  the  legal  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  emperor  Adrian,  a  new  publi- 
cation of  the  pretorian  edict,  unalterable 
fiY)m  that  time  (edietvm  perpduum),  took 
place,  respecting  the  real  extent  of  which 
scholars  do  not  agree.  The  whole  body 
of  rules  and  rem^es  established  by  the 
pretors,  whose  iurisdiction  resembljed,  in 
some  respects,  that  of  the  courts  of  equity 
of  England  and  the  U.  States,  was  called 
jus  htmorarium,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
strict  formal  law  (jus  civUe),  {See  ike  next 
paragraph  of  this  oriic/e.  W-IIL  The  Ro- 
man Jaw,  in  the  shape  wnich  it  assumed 
afrer  the  whole  was  digested  in  the  6th 
century  A.  D.,  under  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian, was  frilly  and  formally  admitted  as 
binding  in  only  a  small  part  of  Italy ;  but 
both  here  and  in  the  other  ancient  portions 
of  the  empire,  it  retained  great  infiuence, 
even  after  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  estab- 
lished new  governments  in  the  territories 
which  had  been  imder  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  col- 
lection of  imperial  decrees  and  decisions 
which  Theodosius  II  (A.  D.  438)  had 
prepared,  remained  valid,  also,  under  the 
Groths.  Savi^y's  History  of  the  Roman 
Law  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Heidelberg,  1823 
et  seq.,  4  vols.)  exhibits  great  research  into 
the  subject  of  the  continuance  and  the  re- 
vival of  this  law.  After  the  11th  century^ 
Upper  Italy,  particularly  the  school  of 
Bologna,  became  the  point  where  the 
body  of  the  Roman  law,  put  together  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  was  formed  by 
degrees  into  a  system  applicable  to  &e 
wants  of  all  nations.  This  system  was 
introduced  into  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  because  the  want  of  a.  welMi 
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gested  body  of  law  was  seriously  felt 
After  this  model  the  ecclesiastical  and 
papal  decrees  were  arran^d,  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  the  native  laws  of  tlie 
new  Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the 
Roman  law  was  distinguished,  under  the 
name  of  civU  Imv.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, civil  law  means  (ancient)  Roman  law  ; 
it  is  contradistinguished  fix>m  canon  law 
(q.  V.)  and  feudal  lawy  though  the  feudal 
codes  of  the  Lombards  have  been  received 
into  the  corpus  juris  eivUis,  (Respecting 
the  present  form  of  the  collections  of  Ro- 
man law,  see  the  article  Corpus  Juris). — 
IV.  As  the  Roman  code  exerted  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  private  1^  of  modem 
Europe,  the  expression  civU  law  is  also 
used  to  embrace  all  the  rules  relating  to 
the  private  rights  of  citizens.  Under  the 
term  civil  law^  therefore,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  is  to  be  understood,  not  only 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  the  modem  pri- 
vate law  of  the  various  coimtries ;  e.  g.,  in 
Germany,  Dew  gemeine  Deutsche  Privai- 
recht ;  in  France,  the  Code  civU  des  Fran- 
fais,  or  Code  MtpoUon,  In  this  sense,  it 
IS  chiefly  opposed  to  criminal  law,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  civU 
justice  and  criminal  Justice,  Having  made 
these  few  remarks  on  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  the  civil  law,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  particular  account  of  its 
history. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  law,  em- 
bracing its  gradual  develojpement,  its  flnal 
completion  under  the  latter  emperore, 
particularly^  under  Justinian,  and  the  cieat 
efiects  which  it  has  exerted  even  down 
to  the  present  period  in  Europe,  is  a  most 
interesting  and  important  subject  Rome 
may  be  said  to  have  thrice  conquered  the 
world,  namely,  by  its  amis,  by  its  laws, 
and  by  the  decrees  promulgated  from  the 
papal  chair.  The  dominion  of  its  laws 
nas  been  the  best  founded  and  the  most 
extensive.  The  Roman  laws  may  be  for- 
mally abolished,  but  their  influence  can 
never  cease.  Their  effect  is  as  perma- 
nent as  that  of  Grecian  art.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  civil  law  has,  in  the  case 
of  several  nations,  obstmcted  the  devel- 
opement  of  their  own  peculiar  systems  of 
law,  and  in  this  respect  produced  evil 
consequences;  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  great  asents  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  power.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  a  more  perfect  language,  a 
more  beautiful  style  of  art,  and,  we  mi^ht 
even  cay,  with  a  purer  religion,  has  like- 
wise prevented  the  growth  or  completion 


of  many  institutions  and  modes  of  actian, 
which  might  have  borne  noble  fruits. — ^In 
considering  the  histoiy  of  the  civil  law,  as, 
in  fact,  of  any  system  of  law  which  has 
sprung  from  the  wants  of  the  people 
amon^  whom  it  ^w  up,  we  must  take 
into  view  the  pubhc  law  and  political  his- 
tory of  the  state,  and  the  growth  of  its 
civilization.  The  commencement  of  the 
history  of  Rome  offers  littie  that  is  origi- 
nal. Its  institutions  were  such  as  existed 
in  all  the  neighboring  states.  Greek  views 
predominated  throughout  The  royal  au- 
thority fell  in  Rome,  as  it  had  fallen  in  all 
the  Greek  governments,  and  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  a  heredltaiy  body  of 
nobles,  and  a  comparatively  powerless 
community  of  citizens,  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous and  lasting  struggles.  The  real 
character  of  the  internal  constitution  of 
Rome  will  afford,  even  after  the  ingenious 
and  deep  researches  of  Niebuhr,  in  bis 
Roman  History,  ample  opportunity  for 
learned  investigation.  If  manly  firmness 
(virtus)  constituted  the  5eauufea2of  a  gen- 
uine Roman,  the  same  quality  was  the  basis 
of  the  Roman  laws.  These  laws  did  not 
consider  the  individual  principally  in  his 
connexion  with  others,  like  the  ancient 
German  laws,  which  give  a  value  to  the 
individual  chiefly  as  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily or  a  community,  but,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, treated  every  one  as  an  independent 
member  of  society,  the  head  of  a  family, 
fiee  fix)m  the  restraints  of  relationship,  or 
membership  of  corporations.  Institutions 
like  thoM  of  the  Germans,  recognising  a 
property  v)mmon  to  a  family  or  a  corpo- 
ration, hereditary  or  entailed,  a  bodv  of 
attendants  attached  to  the  lord,  feudal  ser- 
vices, unequal  right  of  inheritance  among 
children,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
civil  law.  The  relation  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  between  patrons  and 
chents,  was  very  different  firom  the  feudal 
connexion.  The  expulsion  of  the  kings 
was  at  first  of  advantage  only  to  the 
higher  classes  of  citizens  (A.  U.  C.  245), 
but,  only  15  years  afterwards  (A.  U.  C. 
260),  these  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
other  citizens  the  college  of  the  tribunes 
and  the  right  of  holding  deliberative  as- 
semblies, which  opened  the  way  for  the 
great  compact  of  the  twelve  tables,  drawn 
up  by  patrician  decemvira  (A.  U.  C.  303. 
304  V,  which  the  ancients  considered  as 
estaolishing  equality  of  rights,  though  it 
was  not  tm  some  yeare  idlerwards,  that 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  allowed 
to  conclude  valid  maniages  with  each 
other  (Ux  Canuleioy  A.  U.  U.  309) ;  end  not 
till  a  much  later  period  were  plebeians 
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cmble  of  hcmg  elected  consuls  (A.  U.  C. 
dS7).  An  important  point  of  tlmt  fuuda- 
mental  law  or  charter,  if  we  may  give  it  a 
modem  name,  was  the  establishment  of 
such  an  ordur  of  le^  procedure,  that  the 
poorer  class  of  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  living  without  the  city,  should  not, 
as  had  been  too  often  the  case,  sufier  firom 
their  causes  being  hurried  through  the 
courts.  Another  important  point  was  the 
settlement  of  the  legal  independence  of 
the  individual  Eighty  years  after  the 
plebeians  had  been  made  capable  of  being 
elected  to  the  consulship,  the  senate  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  die  validity  of  the 
people's  dtscrees  (plebis-acita),  by  the  lex 
Hwrim^ia  (A.  U.  C.  468);  and,  fix>m 
the  first  appointment  of  a  prator  urhanus 
(A.  U.  C.  367),  it  was  customary,  as  we 
have  already  said,  for  this  officer  to  give 
public  notice,  annually,  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  term  of  oflice,  of  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  he  intended  to  decide 
the  cases  that  should  fall  within  his  juris- 
diction. These  edicts  of  the  nretors,  in 
which  the  same  rules,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  tmiformly  adopted,  were  a 
better  means  of  keeping  the  system  of 
laws  in  a  fsonstant  state  of  developement, 
than  special  decrees  would  have  been. 
By  this  means,  there  grew  up,  besides  the 
positive  law  [jus  cimle,  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word),  a  whole  body  of  acknowl- 
edged principles,  a  common  law  (jus  hon- 
orartum},  which  supplied  the  chasms  of 
the  positive  ordinances,  mitigated  dieir 
severity,  or  paved  the  way  for  the  neces- 
saiy  reforms.  Though  the  ancients,  e.  g^ 
Ciceroy  mention  the  great  accumulation 
of  these  positive  laws,  yet  tlieir  number, 
at  least  as  fiur  as  respected  private  rights, 
appean  very  small,  compared  with  the 
kwB  of  modem  times.  It  was  only  as  it 
regarded  the  regulation  of  public  relations 
that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public such  a  mass  of  laws,  that  Caesar 
thought  it  a  meritorious  woric  to  bring 
them  into  a  system.  But  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  of  impressing  the  whole 
body  of  decisions  on  the  memory  of  the 
lawyer,  made  tlie  mass  become  trouble- 
some much  sooner  than  it  would  if  there 
bad  been  collections  of  kws,  abridgments, 
digests^  registers,  &c.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  legislative  enactments,  tnere 
existed  in  the  republic  two  concurrent 
aothorities— the  meeting  of  the  citizens 
(ple£s,  under  the  tribunes,  t»  comUUs  tribu- 
tUj  whose  resolutions  are  called  plebis' 
scvCa),  and  the  senate  (whose  decrees  are 
^.cnatusc^a^  In  the  beginning, 


the  provinces  of  the  two  were  so  sepa- 
rated, that  each  one  passed  decrees  only 
upon  its  own  aftairs  and  relations;  but 
very  soon  it  became  necessary  to  acknowl- 
edge mutually  a  common  authority  (lex 
Hortensia,  A.  U.  C.  468).  However,  as  long 
as  Rome  remained  a  republic,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  senate  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  was  comparatively  rare.  After  the 
great  internal  convulsions  had  broken  out, 
the  conquerors  endeavored  to  establish  their 
authority  more  firmly,  and  to  ^in  tlie  fii- 
vor  of  the  people,  by  making  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  laws,  particularly 
those  which  concerned  the  punishment  of 
crimes  and  political  ofiences,  the  regula- 
tion of  legal  processes,  and  some  abuses  in 
the  public  administration.  This  was  done 
by  Sylla  (leges  Cornelia,  A.  U.  C.  673), 
by  CflBsar  (A.  U.  C.  708—710),  but  much 
more  by  Augustus,  in  whom,  from  the 
vear  of  Rome  723,  the  power  of  all  the 
branches  of  government,  and  the  direction 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  meetings  of  citi- 
zens were  united  (2«gM/ii/t<e).  To  the  laws, 
strictly  so  called,  previously  customary 
(the  leges,  api)roved  by  the  citizens),  and 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  now  were  added 
the  special  ordinances  (constitutianes)  of 
the  emperors,  besides  which  tlie  pretors 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  still  retain- 
ed the  right  of  contributing,  by  their 
edicts,  to  the  developement  of  tlie  legal 
system.  As  soon^  however,  as  the  monar- 
chical ffovemment  became  settled,  the 
forms  of  the  republic  gradually  disapjiear- 
ed.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.  U.  C. 
767—790,  A.  D.  14—37),  no  leges  are  to 
be  fbimd  after  the  year  777,  and,  200  years 
later,  the  senatus  considta,  also,  mer^l 
entirely  in  the  imperial  decrees,  constitu- 
tions and  rescripts.  The  annual  edicts  of 
the  pretors,  till  then  customary,  were  col- 
lected under  Adrian  (A.  U.  C.  884,  A.  D. 
131),  by  the  jurisconsult  Salvius  Julia- 
nus,  into  a  form  which  was  made  un- 
changeable, called  the  edidum  perpetuunu 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though,  after 
Augustus,  the  most  absolute  despotism 
had  become  established  in  all  public  rela- 
tions, and  the  penal  laws  had  been  made 
mere  instruments  of  despotism,  this  veiy 
time  is  the  most  briUiant  period  of  the 
scientific  developement  of  the  civil  law. 
This  period  begins  with  Au^istus,  but 
the  brightest  part  of  it  falls  under  the  An 
tonines  (fiom  23  B.  C.  until  180  A.  D.) 
and  one  or  two  succeeding  emperors. 
The  great  names  of  Caius,  Fapinian,  Ul- 
pian,  Paulus,  belong  to  this  last  period. 
When  the  political  privileges  of  the  citi- 
z&i  had  no  guarantee  but  me  good  dispo* 
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BdoQ  of  the  eroperora,  which  often  proyed 
a  very  imperfect  security  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  relative  rights  of  individ- 
uab,  and  protected  them  from  mutual 
wrong,  were  continually  approaching  per- 
fection. This  subject  deserves  a  more 
thorough  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. All  legu  relations  were  expressed 
with  admirable  skill  and  consistency  in 
disdnct  definitions,  and  the  whole  system 
was  developed  from  a  few  principles, 
which  run  through  the  whole,  and  the 
distinctness  and  simplicity  of  which  are 
proved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  law 
among  so  many  different  nations.  The 
process  of  developement  was  in  so  far 
nistorical,  as  it  was  always  connected  with 
an  a<lherence  to  tlie  old  forms,  but  it  was 
entirely  philosophical  and  rational,  as  it 
always  strove  to  find  out  the  real  princi- 
ples of  rights  and  obligations,  and  to  make 
the  formal  law  dependent  upon  them. 
After  the  age  of  the  Antonines  (from  180 
A.  D.),  such  a  political  confusion  took 
place,  that  the  scientific  spirit  was  lost. 
The  judicial  system  was  now  continued 
only  by  the  imperial  constitutions,  which 
treated  but  rarely  of  private  law,  while 
they  entered  much  and  often  into  the  sub- 
ject of  public  relations.  The  opinions  of 
the  ancient  jurisconsults  of  the  better  pe- 
riod were  regarded  almost  as  legal  au- 
thorities, and,  to  remedy  the  difficulties 
arisioe  from  their  difiereL4  views,  it  was 
provided  by  Valentinian  III  (426  A.  D.), 
that  the  majority  of  opinions  should  de- 
cide. The  number  of  tiie  constitutions 
became  such,  that  collections  of  them 
were  made,  first  by  private  persons  (codex 
Grtgorianus  ei  Hermo^emunus,  about  365 
A.  £.),  then  an  officialone  by  Theodosius 
II  (codex  Theodosimus,  438  A.  D.),  m  16 
books,  of  which  the  11  last  have  been 
preserved  entire ;  of  the  5  first,  however, 
only  fragments  are  extant.  The  latter 
have. been  recently  discovered  at  Turin 
by  Peyron,  and  at  Milan  by  Clossius. 
(See  Hermes  (a  German  periodical),  xxv. 
314.)  There  was  also  an  abridgment  of 
this  code,  made  in  506>  for  the  use  of  the 
Visigoths  (the  hreviarium  ^^riciatwrn). 
Far  the  greater  part  of  these  decrees  re- 
lates to  the  public  law.  (Jac.  Godefroi 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  on  this 
code,  which,  together  with  the  commenta- 
ry, was  published  by  Bitter,  Leipsic,  1736.) 
injurious  consequences  necessarily  result- 
ed from  the  cessation  in  the  developement 
of  the  Roman  law  after  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  It  may  be  seen,  from  the 
expressions  of  Justinian,  into  what  subtil- 
UeSy  what  verbal  and  formal  lucetiesi  the 


lawyers  had  fallen  in  liis  time— «  state  of 
things,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  the 
present  state  of  law  in  England,  Grom 
similar  reasons.  The  public  administra- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  its  external 
form,  had  been  reduced  into  tolerable 
order  since  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantino.  Theodosius  II  (408-^50) 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  arranging  the 
immense  mass  of  rules  and  authorities 
relating  to  the  private  law,  but  the  diffi- 
culties, on  examination,  were  considered 
too  great,  and  no  sovereign  till  Justinian 
(5S7 — 565)  had  the  courage  to  meet  thera. 
He  first  ordered  the  impcnal  constitutions, 
which  still  remained  m  force,  to  be  put 
into  a  new  collection  (codex  JutUmanuSj 
^mmenced  in  527^  and  decided,  in  and 
after  the  year  530,  50  legal  questions, 
which  had  been,  till  then,  left  doubtfuL 
At  the  same  time,  a  systematic  abridg- 
ment of  the  writings  of  the  jurisconsults 
was  made  by  17  commissioners,  em- 
bracing 50  books  of  digests  or  pandects^ 
and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  jiuis- 

Erudence  was  prepared  (instihjttUmes): 
oth  works  were  piibhshed  Dec.  30,  533, 
and  invested  with  legal  authority.  Li  the 
following  year,  a  new  coUection  of  impe- 
rial decrees  (codex  repetU(EpralecHonis),  in 
12  books,  was  published,  and  fiom  that 
time  another  series  of  single  decrees  (13 
edicts  and  159  novdl<B  amstUutiones),  by 
which  the  Roman  law  may  be  considered 
as  completed,  because  it  was  deprived  of 
its  capacity  of  further  developement,  and 
left  to  mankind  as  a  rich  but  lifeless  treas- 
me.  The  opinions  respecting  this  woik 
of  Justinian  are  very  various.  If  we  con- 
sider merely  tiie  practical  utility  of  his 
labors,  as  regards  his  age  and  people,  it 
win  not  be  denied,  that  he  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  his  subjects,  and  the 
changes  themselves,  which  were  made  in 
the  existing  regulations,  proceeded  mosdy 
from  a  sound  view  of  the  higher  objects 
of  the  law.  The  abolition  or  antiquated 
and  useless  fonaa^  the  simplification  of 
legal  relations  and  legal  processes,  must 
be  acknowledired  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  me  changes  made ;  ana  these 
changes  were  executed  with  judgment 
If  there  are  decrees  of  littie  value  among 
them,  these  inmerfections  are  not  great- 
er than  we  find  in  all  ancient  and 
modem  codes.  Justinian  has  been  par- 
ticulariy  blamed  by  modem  jurisconsulfis 
for  combining  into  one  mass,  into  a  kind 
of  code,  aU  the  existing  works  on  law^ 
which  were  acknowledged  as  authorities. 
These  orkies  would  prefer  to  have  the 
wxitinfB  thmnselvea  rather  than  the  esi- 
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Mctt^  fethmpBi,  in  some  cubbb,  perverted 
from  their  onginal  meaning,  ^ut  it  is 
veiy  poeaiUa,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  compilation  of  Juatinian,  no  part  of 
these  wndnea  would  have  been  preserved ; 
jud  it  would  seem  that  a  beneficent  prov- 
idence sometimes  allows  large,  masses  of 
historical  knowledge  to  perish'  (as  in  the 
4saae  of  the  Alexandrian  collections),  in 
order  to  compel  mankind  to  revert  to  the 
resources  of  their  own  minds,  and  to  lead 
them  &om  knowledge  to  wisdom.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  undertaking  of  Jus- 
tinian was  demanded  bj^^the  wants  of  his 
age  ;  and  it  was  better  to  satisfy  such  a 
demand,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  im- 
perfectiona,  than  to  delav  the  necessary 
work  under  the  pretext  of  educating  com- 
petent men  for  the  task,  and  making 
thorough  inquiries;  and  all  must  admit 
the  firuit  of  the  labor  to  have  been  a 
treasure  of  legal  wisdom  ibr  posterity. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  mention 
here  the  different  editions,  abridgments 
and  translations  of  the  w<H-k  prepared  for 
the  Greek  provinces  (the  Western  prov- 
inces were  soon  lost  focever).  One  Greek 
edition,  of  a  much  later  date,  was  ordered 
by  L.  Basilius  Macedo  (867—886),  and 
executed  under  his  successor,  Leo  the  Phi- 
k)sopher  (886-^12).  This  was  called  JtM 
Banlicorunu  Of  tne  60  books  of  which  it 
consisted,  we  possess  only  a  part ;  though, 
indeed,  the  greater  part,  published  by  C. 
Hann.  Fabrot  (Paris,  1647,  7  vols.  foL), 
and  4  books,  which  did  not  appear  in  this 
edition,  were  published  by  Reitz,  in  Meer- 
mann's  Thtsawrua  Jrtr^  vol,  v.  p.  1. 

Thus  the  Roman  law  is  one  original 
and  independent  whole,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  1900  yeans  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  of  1850  years  to  that  of  the  Basilica. 
It  stands,  in  this  respect,  unique  in  his- 
tory. Perhaps  China,  i^  at  some  future 
period^  we  l«ini  more  of  its  history,  may 
a^ord  some  institution  of  similar  duration. 
Even  die  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
has  not  destroyed  the  Roman  law,  but,  in 
some  respects,  has  enlarged  its  dominion. 
It  was  in  force,  before  the  modem  govern- 
ments were  established,  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  in  Emope,  and  when  the 
Goths,  Franks,  Lombards,  Burgundians, 
and  other  Teutonic  tribes,  erected  new 
empires,  not  only  a  large  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Rome  was  incorporated  into 
the  new  constitudons,  but  the  private  law, 
also,  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as 
falid  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
new  nders  took  care  ^at,  besides  their 
difierent  ordinances  for  the  weal  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  abridgments  and  modifi- 


cations of  the  Roman  law  riiould  be  madd| 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  rude  and  borlMuroiis 
enouich.  Among  these  were  the  breviari' 
um  Mlancianum  of  the  Visigoths,  506 ;  the 
kx  Romana  of  the  Burgundians,  or  Papi- 
ard  Respofuoy  between  517  and  534.  For 
the  Lombards,  a  rifacciamento  of  the  Ro- 
man law  was  prepared  in  the  8th  and 
9th  centuries,  and  thus,  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  this  law  continued  in 
authority  uninterruptedly,  as  far  as  it  was 
adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  But 
this  authority,  of  course,  diminished  in 
proportion  as  new  ibnns  of  family  rela- 
tions and  social  connexions  and  new  spe- 
cies and  tenures  of  property  sprang  up, 
pardculariy  under  the  feudal  system,  and 
m  proportion  as  the  internal  disturbances 
in  the  different  states  unsettled  the  idea 
of  law  in  general  But  this  idea  was 
awakened  again  after  the  states  had  gain>< 
ed  a  degree  of  stability.  People  began  to 
perceive  that  there  was  a  nobler  and 
firmer  baas  of  right  than  mere  power ; 
national  miion  gained  consistency  and  true 
value  by  means  of  commerce  and  Indus- 
try ;  the  lower  classes  demanded  the  ex- 
tension of  their  privileges ;  the  increasing 
activitv  produced  more  solid  distinctions 
than  those  of  birth ;  tlie  insufficiency  of 
the  old  Iblws  bepn  to  be  felt,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  scientific  cultivation  began 
to  be  diffused,  borrowed,  in  a  considercwle 
degree,  fix>m  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  In 
this  state  of  things,  men  rose,  in  Upper 
Italy,  in  the  11th  century,  who  fi^eed  the 
law-books  of  Justuiian  fiY>m  the  obscurity 
in  which  they  had  been  buried  till  then, 
and  by  these  means  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  science  of  law.  Imerius,  towards 
the  end  of  the  11th  and  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  them. 
All  me  nations  on  the  European  continent 
seized  eagerly  upon  the  treasure  offered 
to  them,  after  the  model  of  which  were 
now  digested  tlie  papal  decrees,  the  feudal 
law,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Germanic 
laws.  Thousands  of  scholare,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  went  to  Bologna  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  to  study  law  tiiere. 
It  was  generally  supposed,  at  first,  that 
the  Roman  law  was  q}pUcabIe  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  out  that  there  existed  whole  sv's- 
tems  of  laws  and  legal  relations,  with 
which  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  would  not 
harmonize;  and  the  peculiarities  in  the 
organization  of  the  tribunals  of  different 
countries  were  long  an  obstacle  to  t}i« 
formal  adoption  of  the  civil  law.  This 
adoption,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in 
the  various  countries  at  the  same  time. 
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nor  to  the  same  extent  In  Italy  and  the 
aouth  of  France,  it  was  introduced  first 
and  most  completely ;  at  a  later  period, 
and  to  a  less  degree,  m  the  north  of  France 
(in  the  pays  de  droit  wutumier),  where  it 
has  never,  in  fact,  been  acknowledged  as 
binding,  but  on}^  as  an  authority  in  regard 
to  ^neral  principles  of  naturaJ  law  (rouon 
Gertie),  and  still  retains  this  degree  of  in- 
fluence, notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  the  Code  civiL  In  England,  it  never  has 
been  received  in  the  orcunary  civil  courts 
(it  is,  to  some  extent,  in  Scotland), 
but  the  spiritual  courts  have  alwa3rs  been 
guided  by  it  It  is  therefore  in  force  in 
such  cases  as  fail  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts :  e.  g.,  such  as  relate-  to  last 
wills.  It  is  also  in  force  in  the  admiralty 
courts,  iMit  in  both  with  many  modifica- 
tions. In  Germany,  the  idea  that  the 
emperors  were  the  successors  of  the  Ro- 
man sovereigns  contributed  much  to  ob- 
tain legal  authority  for  the  Roman  law  in 
that  country ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed 
by  several  laws  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
different  states  composing  it  But  the 
native  laws  have  every  where  prior  au- 
thority, and  the  Roman  law  can  only  be 
applied  in  cases  where  these  make  no 
provision;  but  all  those  of  its  rules  which 
relate  to  institutions  confined  to  Rome 
have  no  force.  It  is  not  allowed,  moreo- 
ver, to  be  applied  to  cases  grovring  out  of 
modem  institutions^  such  as  fie&j  primo- 
geniture, bills  of  exchange,  nor  in  ques- 
tions belonging  to  the  public  law.  Many 
cases,  therefore,  can  happen,  in  which 
there  may  be  much  doubt  whether  the 
Roman  law  is  applicable  or  not  Prussia 
and  Austria  have  codes ;  but  in  otlier  Ger- 
man states,  as  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  great 
confiision  bet^veen  the  Roman  and  the 
native  law.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  efilects  of  the  Roman  law  never 
would  cease,  and  its  influence  is  perceiva- 
ble in  all  the  modern  codes.  We  would 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  an  opin- 
ion that  the  Roman  law  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  forming  new  codes.  These 
are  desuuble  in  many  nations,  on  many 
accounts,  and,  amon^  others,  because  the 
Justinian  code  itself  is  not  without  obscu- 
rities, and  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written  renders  it  inaccessible  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  eveiy  modem  state ;  but 
the  weUare  of  a  citizen  depends,  in  a  great 
deffree,  upon  correctly  understanding  his 
rights  and  obligations.  Whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Justinian  code  agree  or  not 
With  those  of  the  English  law,  it  must  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  common  lawyer  to 
.imidy  a  digest  which  containa  the  record- 


ed wisdom  of  many  eentunes,  and  finv 
nishes  abundantly  both  examples  and 
warnings.  We  would  recommend  to  the 
reader  an  article  on  civil  law  in  the  Amer- 
ican Jurist,  No.  Ill,  July,  1829  (Boston). 

Civil  List  ;  an  expression  which  ior- 
merty  wa§  customary  only  in  England, 
but  at  present  prevails  also  in  Germany 
and  France.  Ab  used  in  England,  it  sag^ 
nifies  the  sum  which  is  granted  to  every 
king,  at  the  begmning  of  his  reign,  for  the 
support  of  his  court  and  household^  of 
ambassadors,  and  of  tBe  civil  government 
in  general  It  was  once  a  principle  in 
England,  as  in  other  Teutonic  nadonsi 
that  the  monarch  was  to  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  even  including 
those  of  the  army,  from  the  possesaioiifl 
of  the  crown,  the  domains  (in  German, 
I)urstengiiter)y  and  that  the  subjects  were 
not  obliged  to  contribute  any  thing  mo^m 
than  they  voluntarily  engaged  to.  From 
this  principle,  which  is  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  oricin  of  tne  domains,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  domains,  in  general,  cannot 
be  considered  the  private  property  of  the 
ruling  family.  On  the  contrary,  they  are, 
in  general,  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
have  been  given  to  dbe  prince  to  defisy 
the  expenses  of  government  The  crown 
lands  of  the  Saxon  kinffs  were  veiy  con- 
siderable. Afler  the  Norman  conquest, 
they  were  much  increased  by  confisca- 
tion, but  were  soon  diminished  by  grants. 
Under  Henry  VIII,  they  were  again  much 
increased  by  the  secularization  of  the 
convents  (there  existed,  at  that  time,  in 
England,  27  mitred  abbots;  there  were 
also  2  priories,  besides  numerous  other 
convents);  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  religious  orden  was 
squandered  by  this  prince.  William  III 
thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  gov- 
ernment by  liberally  rewarding  his  most 
faithfiil  adherents,  for  which  reason  he 
made  grants  of  the  crown  lands  with  such 
profiisiou  that,  under  the  government  of 
his  successor  (in  1703],  a  law  was  passed, 
mt>hibiting  the  alienation  of  the  domains. 
There  exist,  therefore,  few  crown  lands  in 
England,  at  present,  and  the  inc(»Ene  fiom 
them  goes  into  the  public  treasury.  For- 
merl^Ty  there  were  only  certain  annual 
contributions  granted  to  the  king  for  the 
support  of  the  government  Under  Charles 
II,  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  first  set- 
tled (£1,^^,000).  Under  James  II,  diis 
was  increased  to  £I,90O,00a  The  rev- 
enue from  Scotland  was  not  comprised  in 
this  sum.  After  the  revolution  of  1688, 
William's  love  of  war  being  known  and 
dreaded  by  his  people,  no  appropriation 
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I  made  him  for  militaiy  eoq)eii8e8y  and 
be  received  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  household,  and  the  branches  of  the 
civil  service  immediately  under  the  royal 
control,  the  sum  of  £700,000,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  £800,000.  This  was  called 
the  ctvU  list,  Under,  queen  Anne,  the 
civil  list  amounted  only  to  £691,000 ;  un- 
der George  I,  at  first,  to  £750,000,  but  was 
increased  to  £850,000.  George  11  had 
£800,000.  George  lU  resigned  all  the 
hereditary  crown  taxes  and  revenues,  ap- 
propriated to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  for  the  sum  of  £800,000,  whichu 
in  1777,  was  increased  to  £900,000,  and 
at  last,  in  1812,  to  £l,02a000.  Besides 
these  grants,  the  debts  of  the  civil  list 
have  been  jwud  several  times  by  parlia- 
ment From  1760  to  1784,  they  amount- 
ed to  nearly  £22,000,000.  To  the  present 
king,  the  first  session  of  parliament  granted 
£850,000  for  Great  Britain,  and  £207,000 
for  Ireland.  With  this  sum,  the  expenses 
of  the  household,  for  which  £250,000  are 
assigned,  of  the  ministers,  tlie  ambarea- 
dors,  the  justices  of  the  high  courts,  &C., 
are  paidj  and  £60,000  of  it  are  appro- 
priated for  the  kin^s  privy  purse.  The 
royal  princes,  besides,  receive  incomes 
from  the  state.  The  sum  allotted  to  the 
king  himself  would  seem  veir  small,  if  he 
haa  not,  besides,  revenues  which  amount 
(probably  without  including  the  revenue 
from  Germany,  formerly  estimated  at 
£100,000)  to  £300,000.— In  France,  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  certain  sums  were  as- 
signed for  the  support  of  the  kinf  and  his 
fimiil^,  which  civu  list  differed  from  the 
English  in  so  far  as  all  the  real  expenses 
of  government  were  separated  from  it 
For  the  king,  according  to  the  law  of  Nov. 
8, 1814, 25,000,000  Uvres  (£1,041,000)  were 
set  apart,  and  for  the  princes  and  the 
princesses,  8,000,000.  To  these  grants 
are  to  be  added  the  royal  palaces  in  Paris 
(the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries),  the  casties 
and  domams  at  Versailles,  Marly,  St 
Cloud,  Meudon,  Rambouillet,  Compieffne, 
St  Germain-en-Laye,  Fontainebleau,  S&c, 
with  all  the  valuables  and  works  of  art 
appertaining  to  them ;  likewise  the  man- 
ufactories of  Sevres,  Gobelins,  La  Savon- 
nerie  and  Beauvais,  which  were  declared 
inalienable  possessions  of  the  crown  {do- 
iaiion  de  la  covroime).  The  enjoyment  of 
these  estates  and  manufactories  belongs 
to  the  monarch,  without  being  subject  to 
taxes  or  any  public  burdens,  and  die  ad- 
ministration of  them  belongs  to  tlie  minis- 
ter of  the  household.  Distinct  from  the 
crown  domains  are  the  domains  of  the 
state  (domaint  de  ritai),  and  the  private 


poBsesaons  of  the  Idiig  {domcdneprvni  du 
rot),  which  the  king  acquires  Eke  any 
other  individual,  pays  taxes  on,  and  can 
dispose  of  in  his  last  will.  If  he,  howev- 
er, omits  to  do  so,  all  his  private  proprty 
falls  to  the  domaine  de  FiUit  Also,  all  the 
private  property  which  the  king  possessed 
Defore  his  accession  to  the  throne,  falls,  at 
the  moment  of  his  accession,  to  the  dch 
maint  de  VHai, — ^In  Prussia,  the  official  state- 
ment of  all  the  revenues  and  expenses  to 
supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  state  in 
1^1,  does  not  mention  the  civil  list  The 
expenses  wliich  fidl  under  this  head  arQ 
defrayed  by  the  domains,  since  a  part  of 
them,  amounting  to  2,500,000  Prussian 
dollars,  has  been  added  to  the  property 
of  the  crown.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
domains,  amounting  to  5^600,000  Prussian 
dollars  income  annually,  has  been  assign- 
ed to  meet  the  public  expenses.  (Bosae^ 
Darstellung  dea  stacistmrthachq/Uichen  Zur 
standea  in  den  deutachtn  Bvndeaataaten, 
1820,  p.  505.) — ^In  Bavaria,  the  domains 
have  been  mostly  sold  and  added  to  the 
public  treasury,  which  furnishes  to  the 
king  and  his  court  2,745,000  florins  annu- 
ally. The  same  plan  has  been  followed 
in  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden.  In  both 
states,  the  civil  lists,  according  to  the  nar- 
rower sense  in  which  this  phrase  is  un- 
derstood in  France,  amounts  to  nearly 
1,200,000  florins,  which,  in  Wfirtemberg, 
is  increased  by  200,000  florins  income 
firom  the  court  domains.  If  we  compare 
these  sums  with  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  different  countries,  we  find 
thatm 

England,  about one  60th  part, 

France, d6th« 

Prussia, 21st, 

Bavaria, 11th, 

Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  .  .  onehalf^ 

of  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  expended 
for  the  ruling  house,  and  the  proportion  is 
still  greater  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
governments.  It  is  worth  while  to  comr 
pare  these  sums  with  the  modest  salaries 
of  the  American  cabinet,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Union.  In  some  small  govern 
ments,  the  principle  of  despotism  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assign  to  the  court  and 
the  ruling  family  the  income  of  all  the 
domains,  and  to  throw  the  whole  public 
debt  on  the  coimtry. 

Civilization  ia  one  of  those  compre- 
hensive words  which  are  most  used  and 
least  imderstood.  Most  people  take  theii 
own  time,  and,  very  often,  their  own 
countiy,  as  the  standard  whereby  they 
judge  the  civilization  of  other  ages  an«l 
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other  countries.  Whether  our  age  hoi 
reached  a  higher  point  of  civilization  dian 
any  preceding  one,  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  veiy  great  doubt,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  mokes  louder  claims  to  superiorly 
m  this  respect  than  any  previous  period. 
Such  pretensions  are  generally  the  conse- 
ouence  of  ignorance  of  other  times  and 
tneir  productions.  It  is  certainly  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  some  consideration, 
that  persons  whose  talents  and  acquire- 
ments have  enabled  them  to  take  wide 
and  penetrating  views  of  the  past  and 
present,  have  shovm  the  least  disposition 
to  echo  the  cry  of  the  march  of  intellect. 
The  different  opinions  respecting  civiliza- 
tion may  be  comprised  under  a  few  heads : 
— ^1.  Some  people  believe  in  the  possibiii- 
ty  of  constant  advancement,  and  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  perfect  civilization,  a 
consequence  of  winch  will  be  perfect 
ha{>pines8.  2.  Others  believe  that  eveir 
nation,  which  arrives  at  a  marked  intel- 
lectual developement,  goes  through  cer- 
tain staffes  of  civilization,  and^  after  reach- 
ing the  nighcst  point  which  it  is  capable 
ofattainin^,  declines ;  that,  moreover,  the 
march  of  improvement  in  different  na- 
tions shovrs  itself  in  different  ways,  e.  g., 
by  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  and  pU- 
losophy  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nattu^  sciences  and 
the  construction  of  ffreat  works  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  Egyptians,  by  the  de- 
velopement of  the  law  among  the  Ro- 
mans, &c.  3.  Some  believe  in  a  general 
progress  of  the  intellect  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  an  equally  general  decline 
commences,  thus  making  me  race  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  individual  4. 
Some  persons  cannot  discover  any  regu- 
larity in  the  march  of  civilization. — ^How- 
ever these  different  opinions  may  appear, 
when  measured  by  metaphysical  theories, 
the  second  seems  to  be  most  conformable 
to  history,  with  this  qualification,  howev- 
er, that  the  increasing  communication  be- 
tween nations  has  subjected  many  to 
similar  influences,  so  that  the  opinion  is 
app)licable,  at  present,  rather  to  families  of 
nations  than  to  sin^e  ones.  Another 
subject,  on  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  is,  respecting  the  place 
where  civilization  originated.  It  is  usu- 
ally said,  in  Asia:  some  inquirers, howev- 
er, make  Ethiopia  its  first  seat,  in  support 
of  which  opimon,  various  passages  are 
cited  firm  the  Greek  writers.  Litde 
doubt  seems  to  exist^  that  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived their  civilization  ftom  Egypt  Mr. 
Alexander  Everett,  in  his  work  on  Amer- 
ica, goes  so  fir  as  to  maintain  that  it  ap*> 


peaiB,  fiom  the  historical  sources  we  po^ 
sees,  diat  civilization  commenced  with 
the  blacks;  that  ''the  blameless  Ethiopi- 
ans" of  Homer  were  considered,  by  the 
Greeks,  as  superior  beings  to  themselves ; 
and  that  the  Egyptians,  before  they  be- 
came mingled  with  white  races,  were 
people  of  color,  or  Negroes — an  opinion 
which  the  learned  gendeman  has  recentlv 
advanced  again  in  a  public  lecture.  A 
further  and  highly  important  question  re- 
specting civilization,  is,  How  fir  was  it 
aided  or  produced  by  Christianity  ?  Some 
persons  contend  that  all  the  civilizatioa 
which  we  enjoy  is  ovring  to  Christianity, 
even  our  progress  in  science,  &c.  Others 
assert  the  contrary,  and  say  that  history 
shows  that  Christianity  has  hardly  ever 
taken  the  lead  in  promoting  civilization^ 
which,  in  every  sta^e  of  its  progress  since 
the  birth  of  Christ,  has  been  urged  on  by 
other  causes,  as  tlie  revival  of  learning, 
promoted  by  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  propagation  of  democratic  no- 
tions by  tlie  dis^Iieving  philosophers  of 
France,  &c.,  and  that  Christianity  rather 
accommodated  itself  to  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  these  causes.  A  third  class  believe 
that  Christianitv  had  a  great  influence  on 
civilization  in  ibrmer  ages,  but  that  its  in* 
fluence  in  this  respect  has  become  less,  as 
that  of  science  has  become  stronger.  (See 
PerfeciMity.) 

CiviTA,  in  geography,  the  Latin  ehiias, 
truncated  in  ttie  Italian  w^,  appears  La 
many  names  of  cities,  as  Cvoita  jLavinuu 

CiviTA  Vecchia  (anciently,  Cenlwn 
CdLa) ;  a  seaport  of  the  popedom,  in  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter.  27  miles  N.  W. 
Rome;  Ion.  IP  45^  E.;  lat  42°  S'N.; 
population,  7,111.  The  port  was  en- 
larged and  rendered  commodious  by  Tra- 
jan. It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  papal 
dominions,  and  next  to  Ancona  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Here  are  about 
6000  galley-slaves.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
delegation  Civiti  Vecchia. 

Clairfait.    (See  ClerfaiiJj 

Clairon,  Claire-Josephe-Hippolyte-Le- 
gris  de  la  Tude ;  a  celeorated  French  ac-> 
tress.  She  evinced,  when  very  youngs 
a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and,  adopting 
the  theatrical  profession,  soon  became  the 
firat  tragic  performer  of  her  age  and  coun- 
try. CSrrick,  when  he  visited  Paris,  be- 
came acquainted  with  her,  and  aflerwank 
testified  the  highest  admiration  of  her  tsd- 
ents.  She  lon^  remained  without  a  rival, 
and,  having  retired  fiora  the  stage,  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  1803.  She  published 
Mhnjoirta  d  Rylexions  aw  la  D6clamalw» 
Thdatrfde. 
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Cf.AN  lErHj  a  tiifoe  or  AinilyX  amonff 
the  Highland^n  of  Scotland,  consisted  of 
the  commoii  descendants  of  the  same 
{uogenitor,  under  the  potinarcbat  control 
of  a  chie^  who  represented  the  coimncMi 
ancestor.  The  name  of  the  cian  -wss 
fomed  of  that  of  the  original  progenitor 
with  the  affix  mac  (son) :  thus  the  Mac- 
Donalds  were  the  sons  of  Donald,  and 
every  indlTidual  of  this  name  was  consid- 
ered a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the 
clan,  and  a  brother  of  every  one  of  iti 
membera.  The  chief  exercned  his  au- 
thority by  right  of  iHimogeniture,  as  the 
fither  of  his  clan :  the  clansmen  revered 
and  served  the  chief  with  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  children.  The  appellation  of  the 
chiefs  had,  general^,  a  reference  to  the 
hiatcwy  of  their  ancestor,  and  denoted 
little  more  than  that  they  were  the  de- 
ec^idants  of  the  first  father  of  the  clan ; 
thus  the  chief  of  the  Macdonnells  was 
Mac  Mister  Mart  (the  son  of  the  creat 
Allister).  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  clan  by  a  fe^er  in  their 
bonnets.  Each  clan  was  divided  into  two 
orders,  the  tenants  or  taksmen,  the  near 
relations  of  the  chie^  to  whom  poitions 
of  land  were  assigned,  during  pleasure  or 
on  short  leases^  and  whose  descendants 
were  generally  mei^ed  in  the  second 
daas,  or  anununuTB,  by  the  resumption 
of  the  land.  The  taksman  usually  had 
a  subdivision  of  the  clan  under  hun,  of 
which  he  was  chieftain,  subject,  however, 
to  the  general  head  of  the  sept  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  chie&  was  not  veir  accu- 
ntely  defined,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult,  in  some  measure,  the  opinions 
of  the  most  influential  clansmen,  and  the 
general  wieiies  of  the  whole  body.  The 
rebdlions  of  1715  and  1745  induced  the 
FSnylish  ffovemment  to  break  up  the  con- 
nexion vniich  subsisted  between  the  chieft 
and  the  clansmen.  The  hereditary  juris- 
dkmon  of  the  chieft  was,  therefore,  abol- 
ished, the  people  disarmed,  and  even 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  national 
dress ;  and  but  few  traces  of  this  institu- 
tion now  remain.  (See  Mrs.  Grant's  Su^* 
perstiiumaof  the  Highlanders,)' 

CiiAP,  Thomas,  president  of  Yale  col- 
lege, was  bom  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 
June  26,  1703.  He  vnis  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1722,  and  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  For  his 
acqoiatians  in  this  and  in  various  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  math- 
emafics,  astronomy,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  history,  the  civil  and  canon 
law>  he  was  much  distinguished,  and  pos- 


sessed, also,  a  eempetent  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew.  He  prosecut- 
ed his  eccksiastical  labors  at  Windliam^ 
Connecticut,  firom  1726  to  1739,  when  h« 
succeeded  the  reverend  Eiisha  Williams 
in  the  presidency  of  Yale  college.  He 
was  an  impreseive  and  powerfiil  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  exempku^  piety  and  singu- 
lar mdustry.  His  religious  senfimentcl 
were  in  accordance  vrim  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Westminster  assembly.  He  con- 
structed the  fiist  orrery  or  planetarium 
made  in  America,  and  published  a  History 
of  Yale  College,  a  Brief  History  and  Vin- 
dication of  me  Doctrines  received  and 
established  in  the  Churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, two  Sermons,  and  Conjectures  upon 
the  Nature  and  Motion  of  Meteors  whioh 
are  above  the  Atmo^here.  He  had  pre- 
pared also  materials  lor  a  history  of  Con- 
necticut, but  his  manuscripts  were  carried 
off  in  the  expedition  asamst  New  Haven 
under  general  Tryon.  He  died  on  tlie  7th 
of  January,  1767,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  having  resigned  his  station  as  presi- 
dent the  year  previous. 

CiiAPFEKTOir,  curtain  Hugh,  the  Afii- 
ean  traveller,  was  bom  in  Annan,  Dum- 
fiiesshire,  in  1788.  After  some  elementary 
instruction  in  practical  mathematics,  he 
was  bound  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  13,  to 
the  owner  of  a  vessel  trading  between 
Liverx>ool  and  North  America,  in  which 
he  made  several  voyages.  He  was  then- 
impressed  into  his  Britannic  majesty's' 
service,  was  soon  after  made  a  midship- 
man, served  on  the  American  lakes  m 
1815,  and,  in  1816,  received  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant.  Having  retired  to 
Scotland,  he  became  acquainted  with 
doctor  Oudney,  who  was  about  to  em- 
bark for  Africa,  and  requested  permission 
to  accompany  him.  Lieutenant  (since 
colonel)  Denham  having  yoluuteered  his 
services,  an '  it  being  mtended  that  re- 
searches should  be  made,  to  the  east  and 
west,  fix>m  Bomou,  where  doctor  Oudney 
was  to  reside  as  British  consul,  his  name 
was  added  to  the  expedition  by  lord  Ba- 
thurst.  In  the  Recent  Discoveries  in  Af- 
rica, made  in  1823  and  1824,  by  Major 
Deiiham,  Captain  Clanperton  and  Doctor" 
CMidney  (London,  lo26),  we  have  ac- 
counts of  an  excursion  from  Mourzouk  to 
Ghraat,  a  town  of  the  Tuarics,  by  doctor 
Oudney ;  of  a  journey  across  the  desert 
to  Bomou,  of  various  expedluons  to  the 
southward  aini  eastward,  by  major  Den-' 
ham  ^and  of  an  excursion  through  Sou- 
dan to  the  capital  of  the  Fellatahs,  by 
captain  Clapperton.  The  e?medition  set 
out  fiom  Mourzouk  Nov.  U9  182%  and 
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arrived  at  lake  Tchad,  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Bomou,  Feb.  4,  after  a  journey  of  800 
miles.  Six  days  after  they  entered  the 
capital,  Kouka,  Clapperton,  in  company 
with  doctor  Oudney,  who  died  on  the 
way,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Soccatoo, 
the  capita]  of  Housaa,  more  than  700  miles 
^  east  of  Kouka,  which  he  reached  in  90 
days.  He  was  not  permitted  to  pursue 
his  journey  to  the  west,  and  returned  to 
Kouka,  and  thence  to  England  in  1825. 
The  information  which  the  traTellers  col- 
lected, in  regard  to  the  habitB  and  com- 
merce of  the  people  of  Central  Africa, 
was  important,  as  showing  the  existence 
in  that  miarter  of  a  large  population  of  a 
peaceable  dispositioi^  and  possessed  of  a 
considerable  civilization.  The  geo^ph- 
ical  infbrmation  collected  was  not  witliout 
its  value,  although  it  left  undecided  the 
disputed  questions  of  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  Niffer.  They  proceeded 
south  from  Tripoli  (Tat  32°  30^)  to  Musfeia 
(lat  9°  lO'),  being  1400  miles  in  difference 
of  latitude,  and  uom  Zangalia,  on  the  east 
of  lake  Tchad  (Ion.  17°  £.),  to  Soccatoo 
(Ion.  6°  £.1  making  a  difference  of  longi- 
tude of  660  miles.  They  thus  determined 
the  position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mandara, 
Bomou  and  Houssa,  their  extent,  and  the 
position  of  their  principal  cities.  On  his 
return  to  England,  lieutenant  Clappertou 
received  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  im- 
mediately engaged,  by  lord  Bathurst,  for 
a  second  expedition,  to  start  ftom  the 
Biifht  of  Benin.  Living  Badagiy,  Dec 
7, 1825,  he  pursued  a  norm-easterly  direc- 
tion, with  the  intention  of  reaching  Soc- 
catoo and  Bomou.  Two  of  his  compan- 
ions, captain  Pearce  and  doctor  Morrison, 
perished,  a  short  time  after  leaving  the 
coast,  and  Clapperton  pursued  his  way, 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant  Lan- 
der. At  Katunga,  he  was  within  30  miles 
of  die  Quorra  or  Niger,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  it.  Continuing  lus  journey 
north,  he  reached  Kano,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Soccatoo,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  old  fiiend  Bello.  Bello 
refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Bor- 
nou,  and  detained  him  a  long  time  in  his 
capital.  This  conduct  appears  to  have 
arisen  irom  the  war  then  existing  between 
Bello  and  the  sheik  of  Bomou,  and  to  the 
intrigues  of  die  pacha  of  Tripoli,  who  had 
insinuated  that  tne  English  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Afiica,  as  they  had  already 
conquered  India.  This  msappointment 
preyed  upon  Clappertou's  mind,  and  he 
died,  April  13,  I8z^,  at  Chunsaiy,  a  village 
fi>iir  miles  from  Soccatoo,  of  a  dysentery. 
Oee  Jwmal  oj  a  Second  JSzpemon  frwn 


Kmo  to  ^  Seortoastj  jra>%  ^  <i  m^ 
eastern  Bavte^  London,  18S9;  Philadel- 
phia, 18S9 ;  to  which  is  added  the  Jamnud 
of  Bif^uxrd  Lander  (the  servant  of  Clap- 
perton).  Clapperton  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  traveraed  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
Mediterranean.  We  have  thua  a  continu- 
ous line  from  TripoM  to  Badagry,  which 
is  of  great  importance  firom  the  assistance 
which  it  will  afford  to  future  researches^ 
Clapperton  was  a  man  without  education, 
but  intelligent  and  impartial ;  of  a  robust 
frame  and  a  happy  temperament  He  wan 
capaole  of  enduring  great  hardships.  Hie 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  prejudicee 
of  the  Central  Africans,  his  frank,  bold 
and  cheerful  manners,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  useful  in  promoting 
the  designs  of  the  British  government  in 
that  quarter. 

Clare,  John  (called  the  ftoKBid  of 
^orthaniptonskirt)y  a  natural  poet,  bcMii, 
July  13,  1793,  at  Helpstone,  near  Peter- 
borough, in  Northamptonshire,  England, 
was  obliged,  when  very  voung,  to  main- 
tain his  father,  a  day-laoorer,  who  had 
become  crippled,  and  his  helpless  family, 
by  manual  labor.  The  sufrerin^  of  the 
most  abject  pover^  he  has  descnbed  with 
heart-rending  truth,  in  his  poem,  Address 
to  Plenty  in  Winter.  The  scan^  assist- 
ance which  the  fiidier  received  from  the 
parish  lightened  tlie  burden  of  supporting 
the  femily,  and  John  succeeded  in  saving 
money,  by  means  of  extra  labor,  to  enable 
him  to  learn  to  read.  He  now  read,  by 
night,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  other  booloi 
that  were  lent  him.  Thomson's  Seasons 
first  excited  Clare's  poedc  talents  in  bis 
13th  year,  and  suggested  to  him  his  first 
poem,  the  Momii^  Walk,  to  which  he 
soon  added  the  Evening  Walk.  John 
Tumhill  of  Helpstone,  whose  notice  this 
attempt  had  attracted,  now  adopted  the 
boy,  and  taught  him  writing  and  arithme- 
tic. Clare  made  rapid  progress,  and  suo^ 
ceed^,  moreover,  in  acquiring  considera- 
ble skill  on  the  violin,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  devote  the  whole  day  to  labor, 
and  had  no  instnictioD,  except  some  ad- 
vice from  a  village  musician.  This  ac- 
complishment he  afterwards  used  as  a 
means  of  support  He  continued  to  write 
poetry  for  13  years,  with  no  other  encour- 
a^gement  than  the  pleasure  which  he  de- 
rived from  it,  and  sung  of  God  and  the 
beauties  of  natiue,  while  he  labored  with 
the  hoe  and  spade.  In  December,  1818^ 
one  of  his  sonnets  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  Druiy,  a  bodtseiler  at  Hamford. 
The  poem  was  upon  the  sotting  sua- 
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Enooiira^ed  by  Dniry,  Ctsne  prepared 
•  collection  of  his  poems,  which  soon 
exdted  pubKc  interest.  These  Poems^ 
descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Sceneiy,  by 
John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire  Peasant 
(London,  3d  edition,  18201  consist  of  son- 
nets, songs,  ballads  and  miscellaneous 
fneces,  which  describe  rural  life :  they  are 
simple,  interesting  by  their  truth  and  feel- 
ing, and  full  of  original  images,  but  some- 
what disiigured  by  provinciuisms.  Anew 
collection  of  Cliue^  poems  appeared  in 
1831,  under  the  title  of  the  Viuagt  Minr 
tird  and  other  Poems^  &c^  two  volumes, 
with  the  audior's  portrait  Clare  has  ac- 
quired some  property  by  his  uoetic  pro- 
ductions, but  continues  warmly  attached 
to  his  village  and  situation. 

Ci^AKEircE,  duke  of,  William  Henry, 
prinee  of  England,  second  brother  of  tdng 
George  IV,  bom  Aug.  21, 1765,  was  edu- 
nted  (or  the  navy,  and  passed  through  all 
die  ranks,  but  received  no  command.  In 
the  cliamber  of  peers,  he  constantly  op- 
posed the  war  policy  of  the  ministers. 
Humanity  is  indebted  to  him  fer  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
His  uniting  with  the  opposition  contrib- 
Qted  to  the  overthrow  of  Pitt  and  Adding- 
too,  but  he  sdll  lived  on  the  best  terms 
widi  the  royal  femily.  He  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  the  celebrated  actress 
Mrs.  Jordan,  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
ed many  veais,  and  liad  several  children 
by  her.  ^fae  died  at  Bordeaux,  in  1816. 
TYke  duke  of  Clarence  conducted  Louis 
XVni  to  the  coasts  of  France  in  1814. 
He  married  the  princess  Adelaide  of 
Saxe-Meuungen,  July  11,  1818,  and  was 
desirous  of  fixing  his  residence  thence- 
ferth  at  Osnabruck.  He  lives  now  with 
his  wife  in  London.  In  1827,  under  Can- 
ning's administration,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence was  appointed  lord  high  admiral  of 
England  (see  Admiral) ;  but  he  retired 
fiom  that  office  soon  after  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  made  premier. 

Clarsitdon  ;  a  village  three  miles  east 
of  Salisbory,  where  Henry  II  summoned 
a  council  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  in 
1164^  who  enacted  the  laws  called  the 
tfrnHHuHons  of  Clarendon,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  Elngland  was 
chedced. 

Cx.A.iLK7n>o«f.  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  high  cuancellor  of  Eng- 
land, probably  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wilt- 
diire,  1606,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  studied  law  under  his  uncle 
Nicholas  Hyde,  chief  justice  of  tlie  king's 
bench.  He  was  a  member  of  the  long 
parliament  under  Charles  I ;  and  the  pu- 
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rity  of  his  intendons,  his  attachment  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  talents 
which  he  displayed,  gained  him  the  con-> 
fidence  of  that  body.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  attached  liimself 
to  the  king's  party ;  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  followed  prince  Charles  (at* 
terwards  Charles  II)  to  Jersey.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  years,  while  the  prince 
was  in  France,  and  during  that  time  be* 
gan  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  He  like- 
wise composed  at  Jersey  the  various  writ- 
ings which  appeared  in  the  king's  name, 
as  answers  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  par> 
liament  After  Charles  I  was  beheaded, 
the  new  king  called  him  to  France,  and 
sent  him  to  Madrid,  to  see  if  any  assistance 
could  be  obtained  ftom  the  SiNmish  court. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile 
^e  queen  mother  with  the  duke  of  Yoik, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Haffue,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  lord  chancellor 
of  England,  in  1657.  After  Cromwell's 
death,  Edward  Hyde  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  the  happy  tei-mina- 
tion  of  the  measures  which  placed  Charles 
II  on  the  throne.  He  subsequently  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  of  the  king, 
who  loaded  him  with  fevors.  In  1665| 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  unii^ersity 
of  Oxford ;  in  1661,  he  was  made  peer, 
and  baron  Hvde,  viscount  Combuiy,  and 
eari  of  ClareiAon.  Many  events  occurred 
to  disquiet  him  in  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles  II ;  among  these  was  the  mar- 
riage of  the  duke  of  York,  the  kln^s 
brother,  to  his  daughter.  The  duke,  while 
at  Breda,  the  residence  of  his  sister,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  became  acquainted 
with  Anne  Hyde,  Clarendon's  eldest 
daughter,  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess, 
and  married  her,  Nov.,  1659,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  or  the  chancellor. 
Anne's  pregnancy  occasioned  the  disclo- 
sure of  this  union  after  Charles's  restora^ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  he  acknowl- 
edged Anne  Hyde  as  duchess  of  Yoiic, 
commanded  his  brother  to  continue  to  love 
her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that 
this  event  had  not  changed  his  sentiments 
towards  the  chanv  ^ellor.  Two  daughters, 
Anne  and  Maiy,  were  the  ftnit  of  this 
marriage,  both  (if  whom  ascended  the 
Enfflish  throne.  In  1669,  lord  Bristol 
made  an  attack  upon  the  chancellor  in 
the  parliament  This  body,  however,  dis- 
regwded  his  accusations.  Attempts  were 
aim  made  to  injure  him  in  public  opinion, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influence 
widi  the  king  was  declining,  as  Charies 
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had  now  less  regard  ibr  an  atile  minister 
tfian  for  the  inBtruinentsof  his  prodigality. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham,  moreover,  was 
continually  laboring  to  make  the  chancel* 
lor  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and 
his  station  as  prime  minister  made  the 
nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  all 
the  faults  of  the  administration.  The  ill 
success  of  the  war  against  Holland,  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  other  events,  excited 
public  indication.  The  king's  displeas- 
ure was  changed  into  hatred,  when  he 
saw  his  plan  of  repudiatinff  his  wife,  and 
marrying  the  beautiful  lady  Stuart,  de- 
feated by  Clarendon,  who  enacted  a  mar- 
riage between  this  lady  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  The  king  deprived  him  of 
his  offices,  and  an  impeachment  for  high 
treason  was  commenced  against  him. 
Clarendon  fled,  and  sent  his  apology  from 
Calais  to  the  house  of  lords.  Both  houses 
ordered  this  writing  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman,  and  Clarendon  was 
banished  forever.  The  hatred  of  the  na- 
tion pursued  him  even  to  the  continent 
At  £vreux,  he  was  attacked  bv  some 
English  sailors,  dangerously  wounded,  and 
wiui  difficulty  rescued  from  their  hands. 
He  lived  six  years  at  Montpellier,  Moulins 
and  Rouen,  at  which  latter  place  he  died, 
Dec,  1674.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
carried  to  England,  and  buried  in  West^ 
minster  abbey. — Lord  Clarendon,  as  lonir 
as  he  was  minister,  was  tlfe  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  king  against  the  factious, 
and  the  defender  of  nis  country's  freedom 
against  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power.  In- 
gratitude and  prejudice  the  more  easily 
ruined  him,  as  his  stem  and  proud  char- 
acter prevented  his  gaining  affection. 
Among  his  many  writings,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
from  1641  dovm  to  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  XL  It  is  a  very  able  work,  alt  hough 
not  free  from  prejudices.  To  this  was 
added,  in  1759,  his  lAfe  and  a  Continua- 
tion of  his  History. 
Claret.  (See  Borddms  Wines*) 
Clarichord,  or  Clavichord.  A  keyed 
instrument,  now  out  of  use,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  spinet,  and  the  strings  of 
which  are  sup^rted  by  five  bridges. 
One  distinction  in  the  clarichord  is,  that 
the  strings  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
cloth,  which  render  the  sound  sweeter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deaden  it,  so  as  to 
1/revent  its  being  heard  at  any  considera- 
ble distance.  On  this  account,  it  was  fw- 
meriy  much  used  by  the  nuns,  who  could 
practise  on  it  without  disturbing  the  dor- 
Wtoiy.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  dumb 
tpind. 


CLARiFiCATioir,  or  ihc  separation  of  dM 
insoluble  particles  that  prevent  a  tiquid 
from  bein^  transparent,  may  be  peiformed 
by  dqmrahon,J3traiiion  or  eoagtiatum.  In 
the  first  of  these  operations,  the  liquid  is 
permitted  to  subside,  without  being  in  the 
least  disturbed,  untU  all  the  particles  which 
were  in  suspenaon  are  precipitated ;  it  i* 
then  decanted.  This  mode  of  clarificatioii 
can  only  be  used  when  the  substance  on 
which  we  operate  is  in  a  large  quantity, 
or  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  altered  during 
the  time  necessary  to  complete  this  opera- 
tion, and  fiiudly  when  its  specific  graviir 
is  less  than  that  of  the  particle  whida 
render  it  turbid.  FUtration  is  a  process 
by  which  a  liquid  is  strained  through  a 
body,  the  interstices  of  which  are  small 
enough  to  stop  the  solid  particles  con- 
tained in  it  Filters  of  wool,  linen,  paper^ 
powdered  glass,  sand  or  charcoal,  may  be 
used,  according  as  the  hquid  is  more  or 
less  dense,  or  of  a  nature  to  operate  upon 
any  one  of  these  bodiea  Finally,  claiifi* 
cation  by  coagulatum  is  performed  with 
the  assistance .  of  albumen  contained  in 
the  liquid,  or  some  is  added  to  it  fw  this 
purpose,  which,  by  the  action  of  caloric, 
of  acids,  &c  becomes  solid,  forms  a  masSi 
and  precipitates  the  extraneous  substances. 
The  white  of  eggs  is  generally  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Clarinet.  A  wind  instrument  of  the 
reed  kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it 
includes  every  semitone  within  its  ex-r 
tremes,  is  virtually  defective.  Its  lowest 
note  is  £  below  the  F  cliff,  fit>m  which  it ' 
is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  perform- 
ers, of  ascending  more  than  three  octaves. 
Its  powers,  through  this  compass,  are  not 
every  where  equal ;  the  player,  therefore^ 
has  not  a  free  choice  in  his  keys,  beinfl 
generally  confined  to  those  of  C  and  F^ 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  keys  in  which 
the  clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The 
music  for*  this  instrument  is  therefore 
usually  written  in  those  keys.  There  aie, 
however,  B  flat  clarinets,  A  clarinets,  D 
clarinets,  B  clarinets,  and  G  clarinets :  the 
three  latter  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  . 
Eiigiand. 

Clark,  John ;  an  industrious  critic  and 
classical  conmientator,  who  published 
many  useful  works  on  education.  He 
Vfras  the  master  of  a  grammar-school  at 
Hull,  in  Yorkriiire,  where  he  died  in  May, 
1734.  Among  his  publications  are  an  In- 
troduction to  making  Latin,  and  editions 
of  several  Latin  authors,  with  Eng^isli 
translations. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel,  LL.  D.;  a 
odebrated  traveller  of  our  own  ttnie%  ptor 
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:  of  mmeralogr  at  Cambridge,  which 

liaiverHity  be  enriched  with  the  fruits  of 
hh  researches  in  foreign  countries.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  reverend  Ed- 
ward Clarke,  author  of  Letters  on  the 
SiMuush  Nation,  and  various  minor  works^ 
and  was  bom  in  1767.  He  received  bis 
education  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  became  a  fellow,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1794.  Soon 
after,  he  accompanied  lord  Berwick  to 
Itidy,  and,  in  1799,  set  out  with  Mr. 
Cripps,  on  an  extensive  and  laborious  tour 
throudi  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Fin- 
land, Russia,  Tartary,  Circaaaia,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  aud  Tur- 
key, returning,  in  leCfe,  through  Germany 
and  France.  On  his  return,  ne  obtained, 
fiiom  the  university  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  bonoraxy  degree  of  LL.  D.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  its  approbation,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  senices  rendered 
to  its  public  libraries  add  institutions  by 
his  liberal  contributions,  among  which  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  in  value,  is  the  celebrat- 
ed manuscriut  of  Plato's  works,  with 
lieariy  100  others^  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  To  him  also  the 
British  nation  is  indebted  for  the  acauisi- 
tion  of  the  famous  sarcophajs^s  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  wliich  he  discovered  in 
tbe  possession  of  tha.  French  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  was  the  means  of  its  being 
surrendered  to  the  English  army.  In 
1806,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
on  mineraloey,  having  brought  a  splendid 
collection  of  specimens  to  l!^uro|)e ;  aud, 
in  1808,  a  professorship  being  founded 
purposely  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  chair.  A  valuable  collection  of  plants 
and  medals  proved,  also,  at  once  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  taste  and  tbe  extent  of  his 
industry ;  while  a  curious  model  of  mount 
Vesuvius,  constructed  by  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Italian  artist,  from  the 
materials  of  the  mountain  it  represents, 
attests  his  great  ingenuity.  This  piece  of 
art  is  now  in  the  possession  of  lord  Ber- 
wick. Doctor  Clarke  published  Testimo- 
ny of  different  Authors  respecting  the 
colossal  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  Public  Liurary  at  Cam- 
bridge, with  an  account  of  its  removal 
fi^m  Eleusis  (Svo.,  1801—1803);  Tho 
Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(4to.,  1805) ;  A  Description  of  the  Greek 
Marbles  brought  from  tlie  Shores  of  the 
Euxiue,  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean, 
and  deposited  m  the  Vestibule  of  the  Uni- 


versity Library,  Cambridge  (Svo.,  1809); 
Travels  in  vanous  Countries  of  Europei 
Asia  and  Africa,  Part  I,  containing  Rus- 
sia, Tartary  and  Turkey  (4to.,  1810) ;  Part 
U,  containing  Greece,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land  (Section  1st,  4to.,  1812;  Sec* 
tion  2d,  1814) ;  and  some  other  worka 
Doctor  Clarke  died  March  9,  1821.  Af- 
ter his  death,  a  volume  was  published, 
containing  his  Travels  through  DenraariL 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Norway,  Finland  ana 
Russia  (London,  1823, 4to.).  A  complete 
edition  of  his  worics  appeaired,  in  11  vol- 
umes, in  4to.  and  8vo.  (London,  1819-^ 
24),  under  the  title  of  Travels  in  various 
Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  DD.,  a  celebrated 
theological  and  philosophicaj  writer,  wa« 
bom  at  Norw^cn,  England,  in  the  year 
1675,  of  which  city  lus  father  was  an 
alderman.  He  was  educated  at  Caiua 
college,  Cambridge.  Whilst  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  diligently  cultivated  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  original  hm- 
euages,  and,  before  the  age  of  21,  had 
largely  contributed  to  diffuse  the  Newto- 
nian system.  Being  of  opinion  that  the 
veliicle  of  an  established  work,  like  that  of 
Rohault,  would  be  most  convenient  for 
tlie  gradual  introduction  of  true  philoso- 
phy, he  translated  that  author's  rhysics 
for  the  use  of  young  students,  whom  he 
thereby  familiarized  with  the  language 
and  reasonings  of  Newton.  On  entering 
into  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  became  aa 
author  in  his  own  profession  in  1699, 
when  he  published  Three  practical  Essays 
uj)on  Bat)tism,  Confirmation  and  Repent- 
ance. Tliis  work  was  followed  by  Re- 
flections on  a  Book  called  Amyntor,  by 
Toland,  relatmg  to  the  authenticity  of 
writings  not  received  into  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  In  1701,  he  published  his 
Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and. 
about  the  same  time,  received  two  small 
livings  in  and  near  Norwich.  In  1704, 
be  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  at 
Boyle's  lecture,  when  he  chose  for  his 
subject  the  Beinff  and  Attributes  of  God, 
and  ^ve  so  mucu  satisfaction  that  he  was 
appomted  to  the  same  office  the  next  year, 
when  he  delivered  a  course  of  sermons 
on  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.  These  sermons  exceedingly 
rais^  the  author's  reputation  as  a  close 
and  acute  reasoner,  aHbough  his  argu- 
ment a  priori,  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
was,  1^  Pope  aud  others,  deemed  too 
subtle  and  metaphysical  He,  however, 
employed  it  only  in  oppodtion  to  Hobbe& 
Spmoza,  and  similar  leasoners,  who  coukl 
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be  no  other  way  opposed.  In  1706,  he 
publiflbed  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  on  the 
ImmortaJity  of  the  Soul,  and,  during  the 
same  year,  gave  an  elegant  Latin  version 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  Ootics,  for  which 
that  great  man  presented  him  with  £500. 
His  uiend,  bishop  Moore,  now  introduced 
bim  to  queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him 
her  chaplain,  and  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  the 
hi^esr  prefbnnent  he  ever  obtained.  On 
this  occasion,  he  took  his  decree  as  D.  D. 
In  1712,  he  appeared  as  a  philologist,  by 
editing  a  fine  edition  of  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries, which  he  dedicated  to  the 
great  duke  of  Mariborough,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  published  a  work  which  in- 
volved him  in  endless  controversy,  entitled 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
In  this  production,  that  mysterious  tenet 
is,  on  critical  principles,  examined  as  de- 
ducible  from  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and 
the  result  of  the  author's  reasonings  was 
80  different  from  the  opinion  of  the  church 
of  England,  that  it  became  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion. Several  controversial  pieces  were 
written  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy  being  doctor  Water- 
land.  In  1715  and  1716,  a  disputation 
was  earned  on  between  doctor  Clarke  and 
the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  conceminff  the 
principles  of  naUirol  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, the  papers  of  which  were  collected 
and  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
afterwards  queen  Caroline.  In  1717,  he 
published  Remarks  upon  Collins's  Enqiii- 
ly  concerning  Human  Liberty,  and,  soon 
luler,  gave  much  offence  by  altering  the 
doxology  of  the  suiging  psalms  at  St 
James's;  on  which  occasion  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
forbidding  the  use  of  them.  In  1724,  he 
publislied  a  volume  consistinff  of  17  ser- 
mons, andj^  the  death  of  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, in  1727,  was  offered  the  place  of 
master  of  the  mint  Tiiis  office  he  de- 
clined accepting,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
profession,  preferment  in  which  had,  how- 
ever, now  become  hopeless.  In  1728,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoadley,  On  the 
Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in 
Bodies  in  Motion,  and,  the  next  year, 
published  the  first  12  books  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  with  a  Latin  version,  the  remaining 
books  of  which  were  published  by  his 
Bon  In  1732.  Doctor  Clarice's  reputation 
as  a  classical  scholar  is  chieflv  founded  on 
this  performance,  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  He  had  all  his  life  enjoyed 
sound  health;  but,  on  Sunday,  May  11, 
1789,  when  gomg  to  preach  before  the 


judffes  at  Seijeants'  Inn,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pleuritic  complaint,  which  carried 
him  o^  after  a  few  days'  illness,  in  his 
54th  year.  He  left  in  manuscript,  prepar- 
ed for  the  press.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Catechism,  which  was  published  by  his 
brother,  with  10  posthumous  volumes  of 
sermons.  The  private  character  of  doctor 
Clarke  was  extremely  amiable,  being  up- 
right, mild  and  unaffected.  His  intellect- 
xiu.  eminence  was  founded  on  a  strong 
cultivation  of  the  reasoning  &culty,  with- 
out passion  or  enthusianu.  He  closely 
pursued  his  object,  with  methodical  accu- 
racy and  logical  acuteness,  aided  by  a 
strongly  retentive  memory  and  indefati- 
gable attention. 

Clarke,  George  Ro^rs,  colonel  in  the 
service  of  Virginia  against  the  Indians  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  that  post,  and,  for  some 
time,  was  the  p^tector  of  the  people  of 
tiie  fit)ntiers  of  VirjB;inia  and  Pennsylvania 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages.  In  1778, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment 
of  infantiy,  and  one  troop  of  cavaliy, 
raised  for  the  defence  of  tiie  countiy  of 
Illinois,  in  which  was  comprehended  the 
country  claimed  by  Vimnia  that  had  been 
conquered  by  colonel  Clarke.  The  fami- 
lies which  came  with  liim  to  the  falls  of 
the  Oliio  were  th<f  first  settlers  at  that 
place.  At  first,  their  situation  was  very 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  die  proxim- 
ity of  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  some 
Bntish  posts;  but,  by  the  exertions  of 
Clarke,  it  was  soon  rendered  secure,  and, 
in  1779,  they  were  enabled  to  remove  into 
Kentucky,  where  emigrants  quickly  flock- 
ed in  great  numbers.  In  the  same  year, 
colonel  Clarke  descended  the  Ohio,  and 
built  fort  Jefferson,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  in  1781,  received 
a  general's  commission. — ^The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  Clai'ke,  in  a  work 
published  not  very  long  since,  called 
y^oUs  of  an  CM  CJ^cr  ;—*«Tlie  Indians 
came  in  to  die  treaty  at  fort  Washington 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  except  the 
Shawahanees,  the  most  conceited  and 
warlike  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in  at  a 
battie,  the  last  at  a  treaty.  300  of  their 
finest  warriors  set  ofifin  ail  their  paint  and 
feathers,  and  filed  into  the  council-house. 
Their  number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual 
at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether 
unexpected  and  suspicious.  Tlie  United 
States'  stockade  mustered  70  men.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  litde  table,  sat 
the  commissary-general  Clarke,  the  inde- 
fhtigable  scourge  of  these  very  marauderB» 
general  Richard  Butier  and  Mr.  Parsons. 
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^There  was  abo  present  a  captain  Denny, 
'^ho^  I  believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest 
this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an 
old  council-sachem  and  a  war-chief  took 
die  lead.  The  latter,  a  tail,  raw-boned 
iellow,  with  an  impudent  and  villanous 
look,  made  a  boisterous  and  tlireatening 
speech,  which  operated  efiectually  on  the 
peasions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  pro- 
digious whoop  at  every  pause,  ne  con- 
cluded by  presenting  a  black  and  white 
-wampum,  to  signify  they  were  pre- 
pared for  either  event,  pieace  or  war. 
Clarke  exhibited  the  same  unaltered  and 
carelesB  countenance  he  had  shown  dur- 
ing the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning  on 
his  left  hand,  and  his  ell)ow  resting,  on 
the  table.  He  raised  his  litde  cane,  and 
pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  table, 
with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian, 
at  the  same  time,  started  from  his  seat 
with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous, 
and  peculiarly  savase  sounds,  which  star- 
tle and  disconcert  me  stoutest  heart,  and 
can  ndther  be  described  nor  forgotten. 
At  this  juncture,  Claike  rose.  The  scru- 
tinizing eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  in- 
sulted symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave 
Ae  hall.  They  did  so,  apparently  invol- 
untarily. They  were  heard  all  that  night, 
debating  in  the  bushes  near  the  fort. 
The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old 
sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  the  next  mommg  they  came  back 
and  sued  for  peace.*' — General  Clarke  died 
on  the  13di  of  February,  1817,  in  the 
G6th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  near 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Classic  (from  the  Latin  tiasm).  The 
Roman  people  were  divided  into  nx 
dassts,  and  dasiici  was  the  name  given 
to  the  citizens  belonging  to  the  first  class. 
From  this  circumstance,  tlie  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  have  been,  in  modem 
limes,  called  danies,  that  is,  the  excellent, 
title  models.  There  is,  of  cotnse,  a  great 
diversity  of  value  among  them ;  but  tlieir 
saperiority  to  the  writers  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters, 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  very  natural  for 
their  admirers  to  give  them,  collectively, 
the  name  of  dassks.  The  Germans  soon 
gave  the  word  kkufisch  (classical)  a  wider 
sense,  applying  it  more  philosophically,  and 
making  it  embrace,  1.  the  standard  works 
of  any  nation,  and,  2.  ancient  literature 
and  art,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modem 
or  romantic.  The  English  and  French 
have  followed  this  example,  though  but 
recently.  The  DidUmnaire  de  VAcadindt 
gives  no  other  definition   to  the  word 


da89Ujm  than  JtaUiwr  cUugique^  c^etMrdxrt 
vn  auteur  anden,  approwoi^  d  qtd  fait  (tue- 
tcriU  dans  une  cerUume  matih^:  Plattm, 
Hom^  Dhnodh^,  CtcMm,  Vh-giUy  Tir 
U-LwCy  ffc  wnt  dea  anUeurs  dassiquts. 

As  regards  classical,  by  which  we  mean, 
in  this  place,  ancient,  literature,  we  ob- 
serve a  striking  difference  between  it  and 
modem  literature.  The  Greek  authors 
were  the  pupils  of  nature  and  an  active, 
energetic  life.  These  fumished  their  dis- 
cipline rather  than  the  pedantic  forms  of 
scnools,  which  are  impressed  with  painful 
labor  upon  the  memoty,  and  only  half 
understood.  Thepr  hac{,  besides,  a  veiy 
keen  sensibilitv  for  beauty,  which  was 
fully  developed  by  the  loveliness  of  sur* 
rounding  nature,  and  byi  tlieir  active  life, 
in  which  all  their  faculties  were  unfold- 
ed. They  spent  their  lives  in  constant 
contests  for  liberty,  and  for  superiority 
in  physical  or  mental  accomplishments. 
Every  thing  was  public;  eveiy  thing 
stimulated  emulation.  Nature  and  Liberty 
are  the  genii  which  presided  over  the  la- 
bors of  the  Greeks ;  and  their  worics  are 
classical,  that  is,  models,  as  far  as  they 
are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  suc- 
cesses of  the  Greeks  over  the  slaves  of 
Asia,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  own  ty- 
rants, first  produced  poets  among  them ; 
and  these  continued,  m  an  uuinterrapted 
series,  exerting  a  decisive  influence  upon 
riietoric,  liistoiy  and  the  plastic  arts,  and 
receiving,  in  their  tum,  a  corresponding 
inlBuence,  until  degeneracy,  over-refine^ 
ment  and  political  subjugation  took  the 
place  of  nature  and  liberty.  The  Mace- 
donian  and  Roman  dominion  fixed  the 
limits  of  Greek  classical  Uterature.  From 
that  time,  Greece  produced  only  learned 
inquuxsrs  and  rich  treasures  of  knowledfle^ 
but  no  woiks  distinguished  as  modds^ 
such  as  had  been  composed  in  the  time 
of  her  freedom,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  her  political  constitution,  religion,  l)eau- 
tiful  climate,  and  language,  which  contain- 
ed the  elements  of  Sie  highest  perfection 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  most  other 
languages. — The  Romans,  from  their  po- 
litical constitution  and  national  character^ 
have  become  models  only  in  history  and 
rhetoric,  and  works  on  war,  architecture 
and  law.  The  most  active  element  in  their 
national  character  was  always  the  mili- 
tary and  legal  spirit  But  their  language 
acquired,  trom  tlie  habits  of  the  nation, 
such  conciseness  and  preciinon,  tliat  they 
remain  models  in  history,  and,  in  fiict,  in 
eveiy  branch  of  composition,  as  fiGu*  as  con- 
cise expression  is  concerned,  so  difSMSull 
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and  60  TBluable  an  attainmenL  The  npid 
growth  of  their  power  oiUadipped  the 
developemeDt  of  their  literature,  which 
attained  its  meridian  soon  after  the  over- 
throw of  liberty  and  the  establiahoient  of 
deapotifim.  Hence  it  speedily  degenerat- 
ed, and  the  time  soon  arrived  when  Ro- 
man literature  consisted,  in  a  ^leat  meas- 
ure, of  descriptions  of  the  umversal  cor- 
ruption and  miseiy  of  the  people,  charac- 
terized either  by  a  morose  bitterness  or  bv 
the  complacency  of  deep-seated  immoral- 
ity.— ^The  style  of  the  ancient  writers  is 
veiy  characteristic,  and  forms  a  striking 
distinction  between  them  and  the  mod- 
ems. Their  language  is  generally  simple, 
natural,  pure,  and  thereiore  expressive; 
whilst  the  modem  writers,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  erudition,  and  the  refine- 
ments of  our  social  life,  are  constantly 
tempted  to  sacrifice  energy  and  concise- 
liess  to  brilliancy  and  richness  of  illustra- 
tion ;  so  much  so,  that  Rousseau  was  led 
into  the  paradox  of  declaring  himself  an 
enemy  to  all  wit  Besides  the  sl^le  of 
the  ancient  writers,  so  many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  excellence  of 
Iheir  productions ;  the  union  of  knowledge 
and  Ignorance,  of  rudeness  and  refine- 
ment, was  fitted  to  exercise  so  beneficial 
an  influence  upon  them,  that  the  best 
works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have 
secured  to  themselves  a  permanent  place 
amonff  the  means  of  intellectual  cultivar 
tion,  throughout  Europe  and  the  nations 
of  European  descent  It  has  ofleu  been 
Baid,  tliat  the  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  can 
be  of  Uttie  value  to  us,  as  thdr  condition 
and  character,  their  principles,  political 
and  religious,  were  so  different  fiom  ours. 
But,  without  mentioning  the  advantages 
^o  be  derived  fix>m  a  knowledge  of  tiiese 
languages  by  men  devoted  to  certain  par- 
ticiuar  pursuits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
fiim,  tiiat  the  highest  degree  of  inteUectual 
accomplishment  is  not  possible  without 
classical  attainments.  We  ousht  to  be 
thankful  that  we  are  pennitted  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  literary  treasures  of  these 
glorious  nations,  without  bemg  obliged  to 
pajticipate  in  the  sufferings  and  strugsies 
which  contributed  so  essentially  to  their 
richness  and  beauty.  The  veiy  study  of 
theur  languages  has  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  intellectual  developement  of 
the  students  of  modem  times,  whose  na- 
tive lansuages  are  of  a  much  less  philo* 
flophical  construction.  If  it  were  neces- 
aafy  to  bring  forward  examples,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  not  only  that  most  of  the 
mm  of  modem  times,  distinguished  in 


the  various  brmchea  of  moral  and  politf- 
cal  science,  have  had  a  classical  educa- 
tion, but  also  that  tins  education  has  ex- 
erted a  most  important  influence  on  their 
minds.  The  beneficial  eflect  of  daseical 
literature  on  the  character  of  nations 
might  also  be  easily  shown.  Undoubted^ 
ly  a  vnx>ngly  dire^ed  classical  education 
has,  in  some  instances,  produced  injurious 
oonsequencea  So,  too,  has  misduncted 
religious  instruction;  but  the  one  is  no 
more  an  argument  a^^ainst  classical  literar 
ture  than  the  other  is  against  religion. — 
We  shall  not,  in  this  plfce,  enter  upon  a 
statement  of  the  characteristic  diflerencef 
of  ancient  and  modem  Uterature,  as  the 
subject  has  not  been  sufficientiy  discussed 
by  Englisli  vmters  to  give  that  precisioB 
to  the  requisite  phraseology  whicn  would 
be  necessajy  to  make  a  condensed  view 
of  the  subject  intelligible.  We  will  only 
remark,  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks — 
to  use  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Augusr 
tus  William  Schlegel— was  the  apotheosis 
of  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  tenesbia) 
life.  Every  thing,  therefore,  was  positive, 
clear  and  finished  in  their  religion  and  reli- 
^ous  views.  Such  is  also  the  predomina* 
ting  character  of  their  literature.  Modem 
literature,  on  die  other  hand,  is  marked  vrith 
the  character  of  the  Christian  religion,whicb 
directs  the  mind  to  the  mysterious  and  tb^ 
infinite.  The  Greek  philosophy,  more- 
over, sought  for  happiness  in  mental  tranr 
quillity  and  the  well-balanced  and  harmo- 
nious action  of  the  different  facultiea 
The  Christian  encourages  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  powers  of 
our  nature.  Tbe  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  on  modem  writers  is  not^ 
indeed,  umversaL  Some  productions  of 
modem  times  are  characterized  by  the 
Grecian  element  rather  than  the  romantiCi 
or,  as  it  mi^ht  properly  be  called,  the  Teu* 
tofdcfhC/aistitm,  fi)r  instance,  some  of  the 
poems  of  Gothe.  Tins  cannot  be  said  of 
Byron,  notwithatanding  the  anti-Christiaa 
character  of  much  w&ch  he  has  written. 
We  lyill  conclude  our  remarks  respecting 
the  difTerence  between  ancient  ana  mod- 
em writers  by  another  remark  of  SchlegeL 
He  says  that  the  genius  of  the  ancient  po* 
ets  was  of  a  plastic  character ;  tliat  their 
creations  resembled  those  of  the  sculptor. 
Sculpture  directs  our  attention  exclusively 
to  a  particidar  object:  it  detaches  the 
statue  fix>m  all  surrounding  objects,  or  in- 
dicates them,  if  at  all,  very  sUghtiy.  This 
is  the  character  of  the  creations  of  the 
ancient  dramatists,  whilst  the  genius  of 
the  modem  drama  has  much  more  resem- 
blance to  that  which  Ma  a  pictura  with  « 
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jgnm  variety  of  objects,  operatiag,  it  is 
tru^  to  produce  a  common  effect,  but 
iiaving  also  much  individuality  of  char- 
acter. 

The  same  difference  which  exists  b^ 
tween  ancient  and  modem  or  classical 
and  romantic  literature,  prevails,  to  a  great 
degree,  between  ancient  and  modem  art. 
We  may  remark  in  «»eneral,  respecting 
classical  art,  by  which  ^e  mean  especially 
Oreek  art  (the  Romans  having  always  re- 
mained, in  a  great  measure,  imitators  of 
the  Greeks),  that  its  productions  are  com- 
plete in  themselves,  expressing,  ia  their 
peautiful  forms,  all  which  the  artist  in- 
tended to  convey,  while  the  genius  of 
modem  art  is  characterized  by  aiming  at 
0omethhig  infinite,  beyond  the  power  of 
precise  conception  and  perfect  representa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  Greeks  devot- 
ed themselves  to  sculpture  more  than  to 
painting,  and  even  gave  to  their  produc- 
tions in  the  latter  branch  of  art  something 
of  a  plastic  character,  whilst  the  modems 
have  directed  their  attention  much  more 
to  painting,  and  have  given  to  sculpture  a 
character  different  from  that  which  it  had 
among  the  ancients.  The  same  differ- 
ence of  feeling  is  ap{>areut  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  tlie  two  periods,  and  the  music 
of  modem  times  owes  its  excellence  to 
causes  similar  to  those  which  have  earned 
painting  to  such  perfection. 

As  regards  the  classical  vnitera  of  any 
country,  meaning,  by  this  term,  the  stan^ 
dard  writers  in  3ie  different  departments 
of  literature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
precise  definition  of  what  entides  an  au- 
thor to  the  epithet  classical ;  yet  we  find 
the  judgment  of  nations  (allowance  beinff 
made  for  the  peculiar  tastes  of  each) 
pretty  uniform  and  pretty  conect.  Still, 
nowever,  there  are  considerable  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  as  to  the  writers  who  are 
to  be  ranked  as  classics,  in  nations  among 
whom  the  overwhelming  authority  of 
aome  great  learned  body  has  not  deter- 
mined who  are  entided  to  this  designa- 
tion. We  might  instance  the  Germans, 
and  even  the  French,  as  far  as  respects 
the  writers  who  have  appeared  since  the 
publication  of  the  DicHotmaire  de  VAcadi- 
mte. — ^Much  information  is  contained  on 
the  French  classics  in  La  Harpe'iB  Cours  de 
lAUiraturt  Frangaise,  and  in  that  of  Levi- 
2ac  (Paris,  1807,  4  vols.) ;  also  in  Bouter- 
wek*s  extensive  (ksckichU  der  Poesie  und 
Seredtsanikat.  For  the  EngHsh  classics, 
lohnson  and  Warton  are  to  be  con&ulted. 
Bouterwek's  work,  also,  is  full  of  valuable 
information  on  this  subject  The  Italian 
claesics  are  to  be  learned  from  the  works 


of  Tlraboechi,  Glagaen^  Sismondi  and 

Bouterwek.  An  account  of  the  best  au- 
thors of  Spanish  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  Velasquez  and  Nicolas  Antonio,  BtbUo- 
theca  Fetus  d  Mv<h  in  Sismondi's  lAU- 
raivre  du  MUH  de  VEwropej  and  in  Bouter- 
wek's wori^  of  which  the  part  relating  to 
Spain  has  been  lately  .translated  mto 
Spanish,  under  the  following  title :  IRsta^ 
na  de  la  UUratwra  EspanoUiy  escrita  e» 
Meman  por  F.  Bouterwekj  iraducida  al 
CasteUanov  adidonada  par  D.  JosS  Go- 
met  de  la  (Snfma  v  D,  Madds  Hugalde  y 
MoUinedo  (Madrid,  1829,  8vo.  vol  i,  pp. 
276),  Half  of  voL  i.  consists  of  additions 
by  the  translators,  which,  however,  do  not 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  worfe.  For 
Portugese  literature,  Bouterwek,  Sis- 
mond^  and,  chiefly,  don  Barbosa  Machar 
do's  BiblioOieca  lAtsUana  (Lisbon,  1731, 4 
vols,  jfol.),  are  to  be  recommended.  Th^ 
works  of  Ideler  and  Nolte,  Haaadbiicher^ 
for  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  English 
literature,  are  highly  valuable,  containing 
judicious  selections  from  the  best  pros^ 
writers  and  poets  in  these  hteratures,witb 
short  accounts  of  each  author  from  whom 
extracts  are  made.  These  gentlemen  are 
distinguished  literati  at  Berlin,  of  whom 
the  former  is  likewise  known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  chronologists  of  the  age,  and 
by  lus  Arabian  chrestomath^.  For  Ger* 
man  literature,  Ersch's  Sandbuch  der 
Deuischen  Literattar  (new  edition,  182^ 
et  seq.,  4  vols.)  is  to  be  consulted.  For 
fuither  infomaation  respecting  the  litera- 
ture of  different  countries,  see  the  articles 
on  these  countries  respectively.  Augus- 
tus William  Schlegers  works  must  be 
considered  as  still  unrivalled  for  profound 
and  original  criticism  on  tlie  art  and  hte« 
rature  of  the  ancient  and  modern  nations. 
Claude  Lorraine,  so  called,  wait 
one  of  the  most  distinguislied  landscape 
painters.  His  real  name  was  Claude  Gd* 
lie :  he  was  called  Lorraine  from  the 
province  of  this  name,  where  he  was 
t>om  in  the  castle  of  Champagne,  of  poor 
parents,  whom  he  lost  early.  His  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected.  VVhen  12  years 
old,  hp  went  to  uve  with  his  brother,  an 
engraver  in  wood  at  Friburg.  After 
Wfutis,  a  relation  of  his  took  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  landscape 
painter  Agostino  Tassi,  as  a  color-grinaer 
and  a  kitchen-boy.  Here  he  received  a 
little  instmction  'm  painting,  having  previ- 
ously acquired  some  skill  in  drawing  fkoni 
his  brother.  The  sight  of  some  paintings 
of  Godfrey  Vals  enchanted  him  so  much, 
that,  m  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  travellea 
to  Naples  to  study  with  the  aitist.    }f^ 
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genius  now  unfolded  itself  with  such  ra- 
]Hdity,  that  he  was  soon  considered  one 
of  the  first  londscape-painters  of  his  time ; 
particularly  after  he  had  studied,  in  Lorn- 
foardy,  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  whereby  his  coloring  and  ddaro 
acvro  were  greatly  improved.  After  mak- 
hig  a  joumev^  into  his  native  country,  he 
settle,  in  1627,  in  Rome,  where  his  works 
were  greatly  sought  for,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  live  much  at  his  ease,  until 
1682,  when  he  died  of  the  gout  The 
principal  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain  and  Gennany  are  adorned 
with  his  productions.  His  best  work,  and 
the  one  on  whjch  he  himself  set  the 
greatest  value,  is  the  painting  of  a  small 
wood  belonging  to  the  villa  Madama  (in 
Rome).  Clement  XI  offered  to  purchase 
H  for  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  would 
cover  its  surface ;  but  the  artist  would  not 
mrt  with  it,  since  he  used  it  as  a  study. 
Claude  possessed  the  greatest  power  of 
invention,  by  which  he  gave  an  inexhaust- 
ible variety  to  his  paintings,  united  with 
an  ardent  and  persevering  study  of  nature. 
The  truth  wim  which  he  portrays  the 
effect  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  day, 
soft  breezes  playing  trough  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  all  the  delicate  beauties  of 
nature,  is  surprising  ;  and  no  artist  but 
Caspar  Dughct  comes  near  him  in  this 
particular.  But  all  his  rivals  fell  far  short 
of  equalling  the  dewy  humidity  which  he 
threw  over  dork,  shadowy  places.  His 
figures  are  poor,  and  he  used  to  say—"  I 
sell  my  landscapes,  and  give  my  figures 
into  the  bargain.''  In  a  great  part  of  his 
paintings,  the  figures  are  the  work  of 
Lauri  and  Francesco  Allegrini.  Claude 
most  frequently  chooses  agreeable  views 
without  fixed  limits,  in  which  the  eye 
loses  itself.  He  often  introduces  grand 
architectural  structures,  and  makes  his 
landscapes  the  scenes  of  mytliolo^cal  and 
historical  events.     As  other  artists  fre- 

Suently  gave  his  name  to  their  own  pro- 
uctions,  he  made  drawings  of  all  his 
paintings,  and  called  the  books  in  which 
they  were  contained  lAbri  di  verith.  Such 
a  collection,  containing  200  drawings,  be- 
longs to  the  duke  of  Devonshire;  another, 
of  190  drawings,  to  lord  Holland. 

Claudianus  (Claudius),  a  Latin  poet,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Theodoeius  and  his  sons,  and  was 
an  experienced  warrior,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  merit  His  poems  gained  him  such 
renown,  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  senate, 
the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honor  in  the  forum 
of  VTrajan,  widi  die  inscription,  that  tie 


combined  the  genius  of  Vir^l  and  of  Ho^' 
mer.  Besides  several  panegyrical  poems 
on  Honorius,  Stilicho,  and  oUiers,  we  pos- 
sess two  of  his  epic  poems,  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  and  an  unfinidbed  Giganto- 
machia,  eclogues,  epigrams  and  occasional 
poems.  He  exhibits  a  brilliant  fancy,  rich 
coloring,  great  variety  and  precision  in  his 
descriptions,  but  he  is  often  deficient  in 
taste  and  gracefulness  of  thought  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Gessner,  Leipsic,  1759,  and  of  Bunnanqp 
Amsterdam,  1760,  4to. 

Claudius  (Tiberius)  Drusus  Cffisar,  a 
Roman  emperor,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
elder  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  and  Antonia 
the  younger,  the  daughter  of  Augustus's 
sister,  bom  at  Lyons,  grew  up  without 
any  education,  for  the  most  part  among 
slaves  and  women,  and  was  an  object  of 
ridicule  and  scorn  at  court  He  hved  as 
an  unimportant  private  man,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  hterature.  Among  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  Roman'  history,  em- 
bracing the  period  fit>m  the  death  of  Cie- 
sar  to  his  own  time,  in  43  volumes,  and 
also  his  own  life.  After  the  murder  of 
Cali^la,  the  body-guard,  who  were  ran- 
sacking the  palace,  discovered  him  se- 
creted m  a  comer,  dragged  him  out,  and 
proclaimed  him  emperor  (41  A.  D,).  The 
senate,  who  had  determined  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  republic,  were  forced  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  Claudius,  suddenly- 
transferred  from  retirement  and  oppres- 
sion to  uncontrolled  power,  distinguished 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  some  praise- 
worthy acts ;  he  recalled  the  exiles,  and 
restored  their  estates  to  them ;  embellished 
Rome,  and  erected  several  large  buildings 
for  the  public  good.  He  made  Mauritania 
a  Roman  province  ;  his  armies  fought 
successfully  against  the  Germans,  and 
kept  possession  of  several  strong  places 
in  Britain.  But  he  soon  sunk  mto  de- 
bauchery and  voluptuousness  ;  and  his 
wives,  particularly  the  infiimous  Messalina 
(q.  v.),  together  with  his  fiieedmen,  admin- 
istered the  government,  sold  offices  and 
places  of  honor,  and  committed  the  great- 
est atrocities  unpunished.  He  died  of 
poison  administered  by  his  second  wife, 
Agrippuia  (mother  of  Nero),  at  the  age  of 
63,  A.  D.  54.  His  deification  was  the  cause 
of  Seneca's  pasquinade  entitled  .^^poikojb- 
kynthosis, 

Claudius,  Matthias  (called  AamuSy  or 
the  Wandshtck  Messenger)^  a  German  poet^ 
whose  prose  and  poetiy  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  of  humor,  frankness  and  cordiality^ 
vjis  bom,  in  1741,  at  Reinfeld,  in  Hol- 
^<^iJ3,  near  Lfibeck.    In  1775,  he  made  a 
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MiQectioii  of  his  compositiomi  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Wandsbeck  Measenffer) 
and  other  periodicaJSy  with  the  addition 
of  some  which  had  not  been  printed,  and 
gave  the  collection  the  tide  Asmus  omnia 
mui  seeumporUmSj  or  Compide  Works  of 
ihe  Wdndsoeck  Mtssenger  (complete  till 
1812;  in  8  vola.).  He  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  All  his  works  are  of 
a  popular  character.  They  are  written  in 
a  natural,  intelligible,  and  often  humorous 
style,  and  support  the  cause  of  good 
morals,  benevolence,  patriotism  and  piety, 
while  they  attack  folly  and  vice  with  the 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  scorn.  Many  of 
his  songs  have  been  set  to  music  by  the 
fiist  composers,  and  have  become  a  part 
of  the  national  melodies.  In  the  latter 
pert  of  his  life,  he  became  a  convert  to 
religious  mysticism,  and  died  at  Ham- 
burg, Jan.  21,  1815,  after  having  filled 
several  public  offices. 

Clausenburo,  or  Colosvar;  a  town 
m  Tranfifylvania,  capital  of  the  Land  of  the 
Hungarians  and  of  a  coimty  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Samos ;  145  miles  N.  N.  E. 
Belgrade,  225  E.  S.  £.  Vienna;  Ion.  23° 
35^  E. ;  lat.  46^  44'  N. ;  population,  18,210 ; 
number  of  houses,  1200.  It  became  the 
seat  of  government  of  Transylvania  about 
1790.  It  is  situated  in  a  romantic  valley, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  has  a  handsome  public  square, 
several  elesant  streets,  fine  gardens,  and 
public  walks.  It  contains  5  Catholic 
churches,  2  Calvinist,  1  Lutheran,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 2  hospitals,  a  Catholic  college  con- 
taining, in  1814, 232  students ;  a  Reformed 
college  with  636  students ;  and  a  Unitarian 
college  with  206  students. 

Clausewitz,  Charles  von,  Prussian 
major-general,  director  of  the  seneral  mili- 
tary school  at  Berlin,  bom,  /une  1, 1780, 
at  Burg,  entered  the  military  service  in 
1792,  and  took  part  in  tlie  campaigns  of 
1793  and  1794.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon,  in  the  service  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  UeberskM  des  FekkSigs  von 
1813  (Survey  of  the  Campaign  of  1813). 

Clavichord.    (See  CuBnchorcL) 
^  Clavicimbalum  ;  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  harpsichord. 

Clavi-ctlinder.    (See  Chladnu) 

Clavioero,  Francesco  Saverio ;  a  Span- 
ish historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Vera 
Cniz,  in  Mexico.  He  was  educated  as  an 
ecclesiafitic,  and  resided  nearly  40  years 
in  the  provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  he 
acouired  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans, 
ana  other  indigenous  nations,  collected 
many  of  their  traditions,  and  studied  their 


historical  paintinA  and  other  montmients 
of  antiouity.  The  first  of  his  researches 
was  a  History  of  Mexico,  written  in  Ital- 
ian, of  which  an  English  translation  in  2 
vols.  4to.  was  published  in  1787.  This  is 
a  most  comprehensive  woric,  afibrdmg  a 
great  deal  of  information  relative  to  the 
natural  and  civil  history,  antiquities  and 
religion  of  Mexico ;  but  it  displays  more 
industry  than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

C1JI.VIJ0  T  Flaxardo,  don  Joseph ;  a 
Spaniard,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  auairel 
with  Beaumarchais.  He  lived  in  Madrid, 
where  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  intelli- 
gent scholar,  and  had  published  a  journal. 
El  PensadoTy  and  other  usefiil  worits, 
when  his  connexion  vrith  the  sister  of 
Beaumarchais,  whom  he  had  loved,  and 
then  forsaken,  gave  rise  to  an  affair  of 
honor  between  him  and  the  brother  of  the 
lady,  who  was  formidable  for  talent  rather 
than  coura^  This  afllair  neariy  occa- 
sioned Clavijo  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  office  and  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  pe^sed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  under  a  kmd  of 
dishonor  which  the  representations  of  his 
adversary  had  brought  upon  him.  For 
more  than  20  vears,  he  superintended  the 

Publication  ojr  the  Mercurio  HisUnico  v 
Politico  de  Mpuhidy  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  as  eariy  as  1773.  He  like- 
wise translated  Buftbn's  Natural  History 
into  Spanish  (Madrid,  1785—90, 12  vols.). 
He  was  vice-director  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  director  of  the  Theatrt 
de  ha  SUioSy  when  he  died  in  1806.  Far 
fipom  resembling  the  detestable  portrait 
which  Beaumarchais  draws  of  him,  Cla- 
vijo was  of  a  mild  disposition,  upright 
cnaracter,  and  a  clear  understanding. 
Gothe  founded  his  tragedy  Claoigo  on 
Beaumarchais's  story* 

Clavis  (Latin  for  key)  is  often  used  for 
a  drawing,  an  index,  £c.,  which  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  imderstanding  of  another 
work ;  for  instance,  davia  Ciceromoj  clavis 
Homericay  &c. 

Clat  is  a  mixture  of  decomposed  min- 
erals, and  hence  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form in  its  composition.  Several  varieties 
soften  in  water,  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  kneaded  and  formed  into  moulds — a 
property  by  which  th^  are  fitted  for  the 
use  so  conmionly  maae  of  theno.  Some 
are  easily  fusible,  others  refinctory ;  some 
acquire  particular  tints,  othera  lose  thehr 
color  ana  become  white  when  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat ;  upon  all  of  which  proper- 
ties their  applicability  depends,  ^ey 
occur  in  becb  near  the  sur&ce  ofuM 
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eoitb,  o^  coirered  I17  tbe  soil,  in  tbe  fbm^ 
adons  of  brown  and  black  coal.  In  the 
latter  situation,  they  often  contain  remams 
of  vegetables,  and  are  called  slate  day^ 
which  is  intimately  related  to  bituminous 
shale  and  alum-earth.  Alumine  is  the 
basis  of  all  clajs,  and  imparts  to  them 
^eir  predominating  characters.  It  is 
mixed  with  very  variable  proportions  of 
mlex,  magnesia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  varieties  of  clay  are  of  various  im- 
portant applications  in  pottety,  in  manu- 
fecturing  stone-ware  and  porcelain,  in 
constructing  iumaces  for  metallurgic  ope- 
mtions,  &lc — ^Some  of  the  principal  vari- 
eties are  indurated  day,  or  day  stoney 
which  is  clay  in  its  highest  state  of  indu- 
ration. It  is  sofi,  but  not  easily  diffused 
in  water,  and  does  not  form  with  it  a  duc- 
tile paste. — Porcdain  day,  so  named  from 
the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  white, 
with  occasional  shades  of  yellow  and 
gray.  It  is  dull  and  opaque ;  feels  soft ;  in 
virater,  it  falls  to  powder,  and,  when  knead- 
ed, it  forms  a  ductile  paste.  It  is,  in  gen- 
eral, inftisible  by  any  heat  ^lat  can  be 
raised.  It  consists  essentially  of  silex  and 
alumine;  that  of  Cornwall  contains  60 
parts  of  alumine  with  20  of  silex.— Potter** 
day  and  pipe  day  are  similar,  but  less 
pure,  generally  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish 
color,  from  the  presence  of  iron. — Loam 
is  the  same  substance  mixed  with  sand, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  foreign 
ingredients. — ^The  holes,  which  are  of  a 
red  or  yellow  color,  are  of  a  fflmilur  com- 
position, and  appear  to  owe  their  colors 
to  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  conchoidal  fracture. — ^The  odvres 
are  similar  to  the  boles,  containing  only 
more  oxide  of  iron. — Fidler's  earth  has  an 
earthy  fracture,  sometimes  slaty,  is  dull 
and  opaaue.  In  water,  it  falls  to  powder, 
without  lorming  a  ductile  paste.  It  is  used 
to  remove  grease  from  cloth. — Tripoli  is 
Ibund  loose  or  indurated;  its  fracture  is 
earthy ;  it  feels  harsh  and  dry ;  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue.  It  is  v»ed  for  pol- 
ishing the  metals  and  glass. — ^The  clays 
are  too  generally  distmuted  to  require 
the  enumeration  of  their  localities. 

Clsmcncx  Isaure,  daughter  of  Ludo- 
Tico  Isaure,  bom  in  1464,  near  Toulouse, 
lost  her  brave  father  when  she  was  only 
five  years  old.  She  was  educated  in  soli- 
tude, and  grew  up,  endowed  by  nature 
with  beauty  and  talents.  Near  to  her 
nrden  dwek  a  young  troubadour,  named 
Maovl,  who  became  enamored  of  her, 
and  conmiunicated  his  passion  in  songs, 
in  ^hich  her  name  and  his  were  united^ 
The  maiden  replied,  not  with  words^  but 


WHh  flowers,  agreeably  to  the  petition  ct 

her  lover — 

Vous  avez  inspire  xnes  vers, 
Qu'une  fleur  soit  ma  i^compense— • 

and  Raoul  could  weU  interpret  their  mean- 
ing. He  was  the  natural  son  of  count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  followed  hifl 
&ther  to  the  war  against  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  In  the  battle  of  Guigenaste^ 
both  were  slain,  and  Isaure  resolved  to 
take  the  veil.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
riie  renewed  the  poetic  festival  which  had 
been  established  by  the  gay  company  of 
the  seven  troubadours,  but  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  forgotten,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Jeuxjloraux  (q.  v.},  and  assigned,  as  prizes 
for  the  victors  in  the  poetical  contests,  the 
five  diflerent  flowers  which  had  served 
her  as  means  for  replying  to  her  lover's 
passion.  These  flowers  were  wrought  in 
gold  and  silver.  Clemence  Isaure  appro- 
priated all  her  fortune  to  the  support  of 
this  institution.  She  was  versed  nerself 
in  the  gave  science^  and,  having  fixed  upon 
the  1st  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  dlstribu- 
lion  of  the  prizes,  she  composed  an  ode 
on  spring,  which  acquired  for  her  the  sur- 
name of  the  Sappho  of  Toul<mse, 

Clement,  Titus  Flavins  (probably  a 
native  of  Athens,  but,  on  account  of  the 
place  of  his  residence,  conunonly  called 
the  JHexmulbrian),  was  one  of  the  most  fri- 
mous  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  iii 
the  Sd  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
century.  He  had  been  a  heauien  philoso-' 
pher,  was  converted  to  Christiamty,  and, 
after  travelling  a  long  time  in  Greec^ 
Italy  and  the  £ast,  became  presbyter  or 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  teacher 
{catecketes)  of  the  school  in  that  city,  in 
which  place  he  succeeded  Panttenus,  his 
teacher,  and  was  succeeded  by  Origen, 
his  pupiL  These  three  instructers  in- 
creased the  fame  of  ^e  Alexandrian 
school  in  the  2d  and  3d  century.  Clem- 
ent was  a  fertile  writer.  The  most  im- 
portant among  those  of  his  productions 
which  have  b^n  handed  down  to  us,  are 

inscribed  Ilporpcirrucds,  UatSay^bi,  and  £rpMfia- 

TtUf  or  Sr^/iara.  The  first  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  heathens  to  embrace  Christian- 
i^,  the  second  an  exposition  of  Christian 
morals,  and  the  third,  which  exhibits  the 
most  varied  erudition,  has  the  title  Car-^ 
petSj  on  account  of  the  variety  of  subjects^- 
moral,  metaphy&ncal,  theological,  histori- 
cal, which  are  here  interwoven.  It  has 
been  jusdy  remarked  that  these  works  are 
an  imitation  of  die  degrees  of  the  Greek 
mysteries.  The  first  was  the  'AnoKdeafets, 
the  purification  fix>m  the  former  life ;  the 
second,  the  VLfnutu^  the  conseciaticui ;  the* 
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Jifld,  Ad  ^femtreia,  inspeedon.  Thewoite 
j£  Ckment  are  of  great  importance,  ad 
enabfing  us  to  judse  of  the  state  of  sd- 
enoe  in  his  time,  and  because  they  contain 
figments  and  accounts  of  lost  works  of 
mdqtiity.  Clement  introduced  the  eclec- 
^  imiloBophj  into  Christianity,  and  pro- 
moied  the  allegorical  and  mystical  es^la* 
oatioii  of  the  sacred  writinss.  The  phi- 
loflc^hy  and  erudition  which  gained  hiis 
die  admiration  of  his  time,  but  also  se- 
duced him,  at  times^  into  singular  spec- 
olations,  caused  him,  at  a  later  period,  to 
be  considered  a  heretic,  and  to  lose,  with 
the  orthodox,  the  name  of  scdntj  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him.  The  first 
editicms  of  his  works  are  that  at  Florence, 
in  1550,  and  that  at  Heidelberg  (Comme- 
fin.),  1502,  by  Frederic  Sylburg,  both  in 
fbfio.  The  most  complete  is  that  of 
John  Potter,  Oxon.,  A  Theatn  Sheldon^ 
1715,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1757. 

Ci^MxzfT ;  the  name  of  many  popes* — 
Ci.SM£NT  I,  of  Rome,  was,  according  to  the 
most  probable  computation,  from  91  to 
100^  bishop  in  that  city.  He  is  counted 
among  the  apostolic  fathers  (see  Ckurchy 
Fhthers  oJ\  because  St  Paul,  in  his  efnstle 
to  the  PhiUppians  (chap.  ir.  verse  3),  men- 
tions a  Clement  as  a  co-laborer  with  him, 
and  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  spirimal  consecration.  He  wrote  two 
letters  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which  the 
fiist  is  extant  almost  entire,  but  disfig- 
ured with  some  corruptions  and  interpola- 
tions ;  of  the  second,  only  a  frasment  ex- 
ists. There  is  a  work,  pretenmng  to  be 
the  autobiography  of  Clement,  containing 
an  account  of  bis  life,  and  his  travels  with 
the  apostle  Peter,  which,  however,  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  vmtten  at  the  end  of 
the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century. 
It  exists  in  three  different  forms :  the  fim 
and  most  complete  is  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Rufinus,  mider  the  titJe  Rtcogni' 
tumes,  because  Clement,  after  a  number 
of  the  strangest  adventures,  finds  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  had  been 
separated  fi:om  him ;  the  second  is  in 
Greek,  and  divided  into  homilies,  under 
the  title  Clementina;  the  third  is  a  short 
epitome,  relating  the  acts,  jomneys  and 
pmiching  of  St  Peter.  There  is  equally 
little  reason  for  considering  Clement  the 
author  of  the  body  of  apostolic  constitu- 
tions and  canons  which  are  ascribed  to 
him,  though  some  of  them  mav  belonff  to 
him,  or  at  least  to  his  age.  Or  a  fiir  later 
origin  are  the  pseudo-Clementine  letters 
among  the  spurious  decretals.  The  opin- 
ion started  fay  professor  Kestner,  lol9, 
that  Clement  estflJi>lifihed  a  secret  ChristiaB 


Bodety,  under  the  name  Agt^  fbr  the 
systematic  suppression  c^  paganism,  has 
not  been  adopted  by  any  other  iheolocian. 

Cjuement  n  (Suidger,  bishop  of  Eam« 
berg)  was  placed  in  the  papal  see  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III,  in  the  room  of  die 
unworthy  Benedict  IX.  He  crowned  this 
emp€»x>r,  and  heki  a  synod  for  the  sup- 
pression of  simony.  His  death  took  place 
m  1047.  He  was  probably  poisoned  by 
Benedict  IX.  (q.  Y^ 

Clement  III  ^Guibert,  archbishop  of 
Raveima,  beloi^mg  to  the  party  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV)  was  chosen  pope  in 
1080,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  Greg- 
ory VII,  and  placed  by  violence  m  the 
Roman  see  (1(j64)  ;  maintained  his  situa^ 
tion  as  anti-pope,  even  after  Greeoiys 
death,  against  Victor  lU,  who  was  chosen 

Sr  Grecory's  adherents,  and  against  Urban 
,  with  various  success,  till  1089.  Ha 
was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  conn 
pelled  to  swear  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  papal  authority ;  but,  in  1091,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  Henry's  army.  Be^ 
ing  affain  compelled  to  quit  the  city  in 
1094,  ne  sought  refuge  at  Heniy's  cotu% 
submitted,  in  1099,  to  Urban's  successor, 
Paschal  II,  and  died  at  Ravenna,  in  1100, 
He  exercised  tlie  papal  authori^  only  in 
those  provinces  of  Germany  and  Italy 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  tiie 
emperor,  apd  is  not  numbered  among  the 
legal  popes.  Consequently,  die  cardinal* 
Inshop  Pauhis  of  Palestine,  a  Roman, 
chosen  pope  in  1187,  was  denominated 
Clement  IiL  His  government  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  a  compact  with  the 
Romans,  which  put  an  end  to  die  disputes 
that  had  previously  been  constantly  oc- 
curring between  them  and  their  pcmtiff^ 
and  strengthened  his  authority.  He  pro- 
moted the  crusades,  and  supported  Tan« 
ered  in  getting  possession  of  the  Sicilian 
crown.  Tancred  v^ras  a  natural  son  of 
the  duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  This  pope 
died  in  1191. 

Ci^EBfENT  IV  (Guide  of  St.  Guilles,  in 
Languedoc);  previously  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  a  lawyer.  He 
was  also  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
When  a  widower,  he  became  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  cardinal-bi^op  of  Sabina, 
and  legate  in  £nffland.  He  was  chosen 
pope  in  1265,  by  the  party  of  Charles  of 
A190U,  and  conferred  on  this  prince  the 
crown  of  both  the  Sicilies,  then  possessed 
by  Manfired.  Clement  assisted  Chariei 
against  Manfiied  by  insdsating  a  crusado 
against  the  latter,  tmd  did  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  Rome  himself  until  1268,  after 
a  reaideBGe  of  two  yean  in  France  (uuti 
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1267),  and  subeequeDtly  at  Vkeiix),  and 

afler  the  last  prince  of  the  Hohenstoufen 
stock,  Conradin,  had  been  beheaded  at 
Naples.  Not  satisfied  with  having  caused 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  in 
Italy,  he  wished  to  decide  the  dispute  be- 
tween Richard  of  Eneland  and  Alphonso 
of  Spain,  respecting  tne  unperial  throne 
of  Germany,  but  di^,  without  having  ac* 
coniplished  liis  object,  at  Viterbo,  Nov. 
29,  12G9.  He  was  distinguished,  as  a 
ruler  of  the  church,  by  his  power  and 
resolution,  as  an  excellent  preacher,  strict 
ascetic,  and  enemy  to  nepotism.* 

Clement  V  (Bertrand  d'Agoust,  from 
Gascony),  previous  to  his  election,  arch- 
bishop of  BordeaujL,  and  an  adherent  to 
Boniiace  VIII,  who  was  the  most  invete- 
rate enemy  of  Fhihp,  king  of  France ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Bonifiice  VIII,  Philip 
sained  him  over  bv  promising  to  promote 
his  election,  and  ootained  from  hmi  a  se- 
cret agreement  to  conform  entirely  to  his 
wishes.  He  was  indebted  for  his  election 
(which  took  place  in  Perugia,  June  5, 
1305)  to  the  artifices  of  PhOip's  agents, 
who  outwitted  the  Italian  canfinals.  He 
remained  in  France,  on  account  of  the 
civil  wars  in  Italy,  was  crowned  at  Lyons, 
and  then  travelled  about  the  country  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  and  the  French 
clergy,  until,  in  1309,  he  finally  fixed  upon 
Avignon  as  the  constant  residence  of  the 
papa]  court  With  him,  therefore,  the 
series  of  French  popes  (or  those  who  re- 
sided in  Avienon)  commences.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  agreement  above-men- 
tioned, he  released  tne  kin^  and  his  ser- 
vants fxom  the  excommunication  which 
Boniface  had  pronounced  against  them, 
declared  the  penal  bulls  of  this  pope 
against  France  mvahd,  made  cardinals  of 
the  king's  favorites,  and  resigned  to  the 
king  the  tithes  of  France  for  five  years. 
He,  however,  defeated  Philip's  plan  of 
placuig  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on 
the  throne  of  Germany,  and,  against  Phil- 
ip's desue,  acquitted  Bonifiice^  afler  a  te- 
dious process,  and  long  afler  his  death,  of 
the  charge  of  heresjr,  at  the  council  of 
Vienne.  The  hoMmg  of  this  council, 
which  sat  seven  months,  in  1311  and 
1312,  was  the  principal  act  of  his  reign. 
At  this  same  council,  in  obedience  to  Uie 
wishes  of  Pliilip,  he  abolished  the  order 
of  the  Templars,  and  made  salutary  laws 
lor  the  reform  of  the  clergy  and  the  mo- 
nastic discipline,  which,  in  honor  of  him, 

*  NepoiitMy  from  nepot  (nephew),  denotes  the 
rmdue  partidity  of  the  popes  towards  their  relations, 
and  their  prodigal  distribution  of  the  offices  and 
tbvenues  of  the  church  amoi^jp  thenu 


were  denominated  C{eiiiefifMe».(q.T.)  He 
endeavored  to  confirm  his  power  in  Italy 
by  a  close  connexion  with  lung  Robert  «f 
Naples,  his  vassal.  With  liis  aseistanceu 
he  humbled  Venice,  on  which  he  had 
imposed  the  interdict,  in  1308,  to  punish 
this  state  for  having  taken  possession  of 
Ferrara,  and,  in  1^,  issued  a  new  act 
of  excommunication,  by  which  he  pro- 
notmced  the  Venetians  infamous  and  out- 
lawed, abolished  all  the  offices  of  their 
government,  released  the  people  fix>m 
obedience,  and  annulled  the  laws.  By  a 
crusade  against  Venice,  in  which  his  leg- 
ate subdued  Ferrara,  and  by  the  confis- 
cation of  Venetian  vessels  and  goods,  he 
reduced  tlie  republic  to  complete  subjec- 
tion, and  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  131*^ 
Robert  rendered  him  still  greater  service 
by  restraining  the  power  of  the  German 
emperor,  and  that  of  the  Ghibeline  partr 
in  Italy.  The  emperor  Heniy  Vll,  al- 
though chosen  by  his  mfluence,  and  boimd 
to  him  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  knew  well 
how  to  (ustinguish  his  rights  in  Italy  fit>m 
his  obligations  to  the  pope.  On  his  march 
to  Rome,  in  1311,  he  found  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  Clem- 
ent refused  him  assistance,  and  even  for- 
bade his  coronation,  which  Henry,  how- 
ever, extorted  from  the  cardinals  in  Rome, 
in  1312.  Henry,  having  enga^d  in  a  dis 
pute  with  king  Robert  respecung  the  gov- 
ernment of  Naples,  put  him  imdertheban 
of  the  empire,  and  refused  the  pope^  offer 
of  mediauon  between  him  and  nis  antago- 
nist; upon  which  Clement  issued  btuts 
for  tlie  protection  of  his  vassal,  and  ex- 
communicated all  Uie  emperor's  allies. 
Upon  the  emperor's  death.  Clement  ap- 
pointed Robert,  in  1314,  Roman  senator 
and  regent  in  Italy ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  for  the  complete  subiection  of 
this  country,  he  died,  April  ^,  1314,  at 
Roquemaure,  in  Languedoc  He  lefl  be- 
hind him  an  inglorious  name.  Constant 
embarrassments,  extravagance  and  nepo- 
tism, made  him  covetous,  and  led  him  to 
Sractise  the  most  unlimited  simony.  He 
id  great  iniury  to  the  church  by  grants 
of  valuable  benefices  to  laymen,  allowed 
his  nephews  to  waste  the  money  collected 
for  the  crusades,  and  Avignon  to  become 
the  seat  of  eveiy  description  of  vice  during 
his  reiffn,  the  impurity  of  his  own  morals 
compellinff  him  to  overlook  the  &ults  of 
others.  His  establishment,  at  the  council 
of  Vienne,  of  chairs  for  instruction  in  the 
Oriental  languages  at  the  universities ;  his 
encouraging  the  studies  of  the  monks,  and 
restricting,  m  some  degree,  the  crying  in- 
justice of  tiie  inquisition,  cannot  compen* 
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r  the  ilagraiit  fexOta  in  his  admioifr- 
Uatioa  of  the  papal  see. 

CuEMEJcrT  V I  was  a  ruler  not  unlike  the 
Ibre^in^.  Ilis  name  was  Peter  Roger. 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  }29Sj  at 
Maumont,  near  Limoges ;  at  first  a  Ben- 
edictine monk  and  abbot  of  JPecamp,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Arras  and  counsellor 
of  king  Philip,  likewise  archbishop  of 
Sena  and  Rouen ;  in  1338,  cardinal,  and 
in  1342,  pope  at  Avignon.  By  the  distri- 
bution or  numberless  abbeys  and  bishop- 
rics to  his  favorites,  by  the  sale  of  church 
office^  and  by  ordering  the  jubilee  to  be 
celebrated  eyeiy  iiitioUi  year  instead  of 
ereiy  hundredth,  he  soon  gave  proo&  of 
his  avarice.  The  emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia he  treated  with  the  greatest  severity, 
foDowing  the  footsteps  ofhis  predecessor. 
His  bulls  of  excommunication  even  sur- 
passed those  of  the  preceding  pontifi'  in  the 
vk>lence  of  their  anathemas  and  their  ob- 
loquy. The  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
Charles  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  pupil  at  Pans,  and  was  entirely 
devoted  to  him,  was,  by  his  influence, 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1346,  by  a 
part  of  the  German  membeis  of  the  em- 
pire; but  Clement  was  not  able  to  get 
nim  universally  acknowledged;  afler  me 
death  of  Louis,  in  1347,  he  was  forced  to 
grant  to  his  adherents  unconditional  abso- 
ludon ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  members 
of  the  empire  ailer  the  renunciation  of  the 
rival  candidate  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg, 
he  was  obhged  to  consent  to  the  reflection 
of  Charles  IV  (q.  v.),  m  3349,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  the  entire  ful61ment 
of  the  conditions,  disadvantaseous  to  the 
German  empire,  on  which  he  had  pro- 
cured him  the  crown.  Clement  was 
more  fortunate  in  Italy,  where  the  revolt 
in  Rome,  under  Rienzi  (q.  v.),  in  1346,  was 
soon  quelled,  and  this  remarkable  man 
came  into  his  power.  The  assassination 
of  Andrew,  king  of  Naples,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  inducing  his  widow,  Jo- 
anna, who  was  suspected  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder,  to  sell  Avignon 
to  the  papal  see,  in  1348 ;  in  consideration 
of  which,  she  received  absolution,  and 
was  left  in  possession  of  her  realm.  Thus 
the  pope  gained  hispossessions  in  France 
at  a  cneap  mte.  For  a  Spanish  prince, 
he  founded,  in  1344,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Canary  Isles.  His  negotiations  for  a  union 
with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  were 
without  success.  He  died  unregretted  in 
13S3.  He  was  mild  and  libeFsI,  in  fact 
too  much  so  towards  his  relations,  fond 
of  women,  and  not  even  externally  devout 
f etrarch  praiaea  his  ffood  memory.    His 
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writmgs  are  unimportant  During  the 
great  schism,  two  popes  bore  the  name  of 
Ckmeni^  who  were  not  ac(k>unted  legiti- 
mate popes  by  the  church.  Robert,  count 
of  Geneva,  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  car- 
dinal, was  elected  pope  at  the  age  of  36, 
at  Fondi,  in  1478,  by  the  French  cardi- 
nals, who  had  abandoned  pope  Urban  VI. 
He  adopted  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
With  him  tixe  great  schism  commenced^ 
France,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Scotland, 
Lorraine,  Savoy  and  Spain  having  joined 
him.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  where  he 
derived  his  support  from  annates  and 
from  the  sale  of  benefices,  and  offered  to 
allow  the  schism  to  be  decided  by  a  coun 
cil  of  the  church,  but  made  no  dispositions 
to  bring  this  about  In  Italy,  he  had  no 
power,  and  was  unable  to  protect  the 
house  of  Anjou,  in  Naples.  He  died  with- 
out repuUition,  Sept  16,  1394.  Still  less 
power  had  the  successor  of  the  schismatic 
Benedict  XIII,i£gidiu8  Munoz,  from  Bar- 
celona, who  was  elected  pope  bv  three 
cardinals  at  Peniscoki,  in  1424,  and  called 
Clemervt  VJIL  He  was  supported  by  king 
Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  resided  at  renis- 
coui  until  1429,  when  he  was  induced,  by 
receiving  the  bishopric  of  the  Baleares,  to 
give  up  his  claims. 

Clement  VII  (Julius  of  Medici);  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Juhus  of  Medici,  prior  of  the 
knights  of  St  John,  under  pope  Julius  H. 
He  was  legitimated  by  his  uncle  Leo  X. 
made  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal 
and  chancellor,  and  finally  raised  to  the 
papal  see  (Nov.  19, 1523).  His  connexion 
with  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  Charles  V,  to  which 
he  was  by  no  means  equal.  The  impe- 
rial army  conquered  and  sacked  Rome  in 
1527,  imprisoned  Clement  for  the  space 
of  seven  months,  in  the  castle  of  St  An- 
gelo,  and  forced  him  to  surrender  all  the 
strong  places,  and  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
40,0(K)  ducats.  Notwithstanding  his  flight 
to  Orvieto,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the 
French  marshal  Lautrec,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  condition,  and  to 
appoint  cardinals  and  prelates  for  money, 
to  enable  him  ultimately  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  emperor  in  1529.  He 
crowned  Charles  at  Bologna  in  1530,  and 
obtained  of  him  the  re^stablishment  of 
the  family  of  Medici  in  the  duchy  of 
Florence.  He  was  not  able  to  prevent 
the  progren  of  the  reformation  m  Ger- 
many, and,  in  England,  he  even  acceler- 
ated it,  by  issuing  a  bull  apinst  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  VIII,  which  instigated 
that  monarch  to  a  total  rupture  with  the 
pope.    France  received  from  him  a  per 
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nimous  present  in  the  person  <^  hn  niece, 
Catharine  of  Medici  (q.  vA  whom  he  mar- 
ried, at  Marseilles,  in  153^,  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  second  son  of  king  Francis  I. 
He  was  intent  ou  new  schemes  against 
Charies  V,  when  he  died,  at  the  a^  of  56, 
Sept  25,  1534.  His  morals  have  been 
commended ;  but  as  a  ruler,  he  vma  weak, 
fidthless,  irresolute,  unwise,  and,  in  his 
enterprises,  unfortunate.  His  main  olnect 
was,  the  eleyation  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
and  his  reign  brought  no  advantage  to  the 
church. 

Clemsnt  VIII  (IFippolito  Aldobrandini] 
ascended  the  papal  throne  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Spain,  Jan  30, 1591.  His  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  French  kiu^  Henry 
rV,  whom  he  did  not  absolve  till  1595, 
occasioned  tlie  limitation  of  his  power  in 
France ;  nor  was  he  able  to  accomplish  his 
wish  of  rendering  Venice  dependent  on 
the  papal  see.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
obtamed  sufficient  political  influence  to 
maintain  possession,  without  opposition, 
of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  taken  by  force 
from  the  house  of  Este,  in  1598 ;  to  medi- 
ate a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  at 
Vervins,  in  1596 ;  and.  having  passed  over 
in  silence  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  given 
his  consent  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV 
from  Margaret,  he  was  able  to  prevent 
another  war  between  tlie  some  powers  in 
1600.  By  favorino"  the  Dominicans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dispute  de  auxUiis 
gratuB  (see  Chrace),  and  by  aenying  canon- 
ization to  Loyola,  he  brought  on  a  rupture 
with  the  Jesuits,  whose  intrigues  he  coun- 
teracted in  England.  They  were  there- 
fore 5U8pected  of  having  occasioned  his 
dealh,  wiiich  took  place  March  5,  1605. 
Clement,  in  ?592,  caused  a  second  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  of  pope  Sixtus  V  to  be 
prepared,  with  material  alterations.  His 
credulity  was  abused  by  an  impostor,  who 
pretended  to  bring  an  ofier  of  submission 
to  the  papal  see  from  the  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria ;  and  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  unite  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  (q.  v.),  in  the  East  Indies,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

CSement  IX  (Julius  Rospigliosi),  bom  at 
Pistoia,  in  1600,  was,  for  11  years,  nuncio  to 
Spain,  in  the  service  of  the  papal  court,  and 
cardinal  and  secretary  of  state  under  Alex- 
ander VII.  He  was  elected  pope  June  20, 
1667,  distinguished  himself,  by  his  wisdom 
and  mild  and  benevolent  spuit,  amongst 
the  popes  of  his  centuiy.  He  endeavored 
to  improve  the  finances  of  the  Roman 
goverament ;  seculuized  the  possessions  of 
several  ecclesiastical  orden  (the  canons  of 
Bt  Giegovy,  ia  Alga,  at  Vemce ;  the  Jeea* 


its,  and  the  brothers  ef  St  Jerome  of  Ffo* 
sole)  and  convents,  to  procure  means  tar 
enable  the  Venetians  to  equip  themselves 
against  the  Turki^  and  even  assisted  them 
with  troops  and  galleys;  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  peace  of  Aix-%a-Chapelle , 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  with  the  Jan-' 
senists,  by  a  compranise,  in  1668,  which, 
in  hcmor  of  him,  was  called  the  CUmtnHne 
peace ;  and  likewise  terminated  the  difier- 
ences  between  PcHtugal  and  the  papal 
chair,  which  had  lastea  many  years,  by 
confirming  the  bi^ops  nominated  by  king 
Pedro.  He  banished  the  Jews  fix>m  Rome, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  prohibited  the 
missionaries  firom  canying  on  trade.  He 
(Med,  Dec.  9, 1669,  of  grief  at  the  taking 
of  Candia  by  the  Tui£&  His  court  was 
splendid;  his  character  noble,  mUd  and 
nch  in  princely  virtues,  which  ensured 
him  universal  love. 

Clement  X  (Emilio  AMeri),  bom,  1589, 
of  a  patrician  family  of  Rome,  vras  admits 
tod  into,  the  college  of  cardinals  Nov.  26, 
1669,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  came  to  the 
papal  threne  April  29, 1670.  The  first  use 
which  he  made  of  his  authority  was  to 
patronise  his  relations,  one  of  whom,  car*> 
dlnal  Paluzzi  Altieri,  completely  governed 
him.  He  endeavored  to  diminish  the 
taxes,  and  allowed  the  nobility  to  carry  on 
wholesale  trade ;  but  was  obliged  to  recaH 
a  decree  which  exempted  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, in  Rome,  from  the  payment  of 
duties.  He  had  little  influence  in  foreign 
countries.  His  reign  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  commencement  of  the 
dispute  with  the  king  of  France,  concern-' 
ing  the  right  to  dispose  of  benefices  and 
chureh  lands,  which  was  claimed  by  that 
monareh,  and  had  serious  consequences 
under  Innocent  XI.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  the  diffusion  of  learning,  and  prohib* 
Ited  many  useful  >vritings.  The  fostivitiea 
of  the  jubilee,  which,  he  celebrated  in 
1675,  were  increased  by  the  presence  of 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  refused 
to  countenance  a  league  of  Russia  and 
other  Christian  monarehs  against  Turkey. 
His  death,  which  took  place  July  22, 1676^ 
was  regretted  only  by  nis  relations. 

Clebient  XI  (John  Francis  Aflbeni), 
bom  at  Urbino,  July  23,1649,  became  car^ 
dinal  in  1690,  and  was  distinguished  b^  his 
knowledge  of  business  and  enterprising 
spirit — qualities  peculiariy  valuable  in  a 
ruler  during  a  period  of  great  polhicid 
perplexity,  occasioned  by  the  disputed 
succession  in  Spalii.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  pope  by  one  party  to  the  dispute^ 
Nov.  23, 1700.  Rome  had  cause  to  re- 
joice that  he  showed  htmadf  «i  en^ny  to 
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aopotiBni,  and  8»eceed6d  in  h»  tevete 
nguktions  against  the  privileges  ckumed 
lif  foreign  ambassadon  for  the  quarter  of 
tBO  city  in  which  they  resided,  on  the 
groimd  that  it  ought  to  be  considined  as 
foreign  territory.  In  the  govemnient  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  management  of 
foreign  affiurs,  be  evinced  more  passion^ 
ate  violence  than  actual  coivage ;  and, 
with  a  striking  want  of  political  tact,  more 
obstinacy  and  prejudice  than  decision  of 
cfaazact^.  He  resisted  in  vain  the  crea- 
tion of  the  royal  dignity  in  Prussia,  and  his 
partiality  to  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  succesBion,  proved  injurious  to 
him,  paiticuhurly  as  he  gave  the  impe- 
rial court  other  causes  or  dissatisfaction. 
He  not  only  refused  the  request  of  the  ei»- 
percMT  Joseph  to  acknowledge  his  brodier 
Charks  in  Spain,  but  likewise  protested 
against  the  imperial  right  of  the  first  bull, 
VIZ.  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperore,  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  of  presentintf 
candidates  on  the  iiist  vacanaes  which 
occurred  in  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  Germany,  called  Stifter,  Neither 
threats  of  excommunication  nor  prepara- 
tions for  war  prevented  the  imperial 
tioops  from  entering  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  garrisoning  Comaechio. 
Clement  was  compelled,  in  1709,  to  cede 
Comaechio  to  the  emperor,  to  dismiss 
5000  of  his  troops,  to  gnuit  to  the  hnperial 
troope  a  free  passage  to  Naples,  and  to 
acknowledge  Charles  IH  as  lung  of  Spain. 
He  was  thus  completely  separated  from 
Philip  V  of  Spain,  who,  for  some  years, 
gave  up  ail  connexion  with  Rome.  He 
efiected  nothing  by  his  protestation  against 
the  peace  of  Aitranst&at  and  the  election 
of  king  Stanislaus,  and  his  nuncio  was 
not  admitted  to  the  deliberations  which 
fesuhsed  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Ingrati- 
tode  and  vexation  were  his*  rewards  from 
liie  Jesuits,  as  well  as  from  the  Bourbons. 
Whilst  in  China,  the  Jesuits  bade  defi- 
ance to  his  Inhibition  of  introducing 
headien  forms  into  Christian  wonhip,  ill- 
trealed  his  envoys,  and  finally  compelled 
him  to  comply  with  their  wishes :  they  led 
him,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  tovrards  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  into  measures  inju- 
rious to  the  church  and  the  papal  author- 
i^.  (See  Umgmiiuf.)  Clement  entered 
into  a  contest,  in  1713,  respecting  the 
riMlits  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  church 
a&ra,  which  neither  his  abolishment  of 
the  privilege  nor  bis  excommunication 
of  Sicily  could  terminate,  and  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield,  on  account  of  the 
burdensome  obligation  of  supporting  the 
OMay  priests  and  monks  who  had  fied 


from  Sicily,  and  looked  to  him  for  aid  as 
martyrs  in  his  cause.  None  but  the  Ene-> 
lish  pretender,  whom  he  supported  in 
Rome  from  the  year  1717,  and  the  king 
of  Portugal,  for  whom  he  established  a 
patriarchate  in  Lisbon,  were  sincerely  de- 
voted to  him.  In  the  government  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  he  proved  himself 
well  dispof9ed.  He  enriched  the  Mbraiy 
of  the  Vatican  with  Oriental  manuscriptoi 
and  by  the  addition  of  hie  private  hhrary. 
In  Bok>gna,  he  founded  an  academy  aP 
the  fine  arts,  and  was  a  general  friend  and 
patron  of  science.  He  was  himeelf  versed 
m  theology,  and  occasionallv  preached  at 
St  Peter's  cbureh.  He  died  of  an  illness 
occasioned  by  excessive  indulgence  iar 
eonfoctionaij,  Mareh  19, 1721.  This  pope 
hved  at  a  time  when  the  decline  of  tne 
papal  authori^  was  becoming  evident 

CiiXME5f  All  (Laurentius  Corsinil  a 
native  of  Florence,  was  bora  April  7, 1652, 
and  created  pope  July  12, 1790.  His  re-" 
lations  with  the  Catholic  powers  were 
aittended  with  as  much  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion as  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
forced  to  bestow  on  the  infiint  of  Spain, 
only  eight  yeara  of  age,  the  cardinal's  hat 
and  the  arehbishoprie  of  Toledo ;  to  sub^ 
mit  to  the  levying  of  troops  by  tlie  Span- 
iards in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and, 
after  a  commotion  thereby  created,  te  ad- 
mit a  Spanish  garrison  into  his  dominions, 
and  to  allow  Parma,  long  a  papal  HeC,  to 
pass,  fiist  to  an  infent  and  then  to  the 
German  emperor,  without  gaming  any 
thing  by  his  submission  but  some  ad- 
vantageous reservations  in  tho  concordai 
made  with  Spain,  1797.  He  had  a  dis- 
pute with  Venice  coneornlng  the  privi- 
lege claimed  by  the  amnassadois,  of  hay- 
ing their  quarter  of  the  city  exempt  fit>m 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  govenmient, 
and  at  last  submitted.  Nor  vras  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  right  of  patronage  over 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  m  Savoy  more 
efiectual,  notwithstanding  his  threat  of 
excommunicating  the  king.  He  did  not 
even  succeed  in  obtaining  uie  little  repub- 
lic St  Marino.  Convinc^  that  he  could 
ffain  nothing  fix>m  the  Catholics,  Clement 
Sent  his  thoughts  seriously  te  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics,  and  therefore  omitted  the 
tmnual  proclamation  of  the  bull  ht  ctenti 
DomxnL  Another  bull,  m  which,  unac« 
quainted  with  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  promised  the  Protestants 
in  Saxony  to  leave  them  the  property  of 
the  cbureh,  which  had  been  secularized 
during  the  reformation,  if  they  would  be- 
come Cncholics,  like  their  elector,  only 
exposed  him  to  ridicule.    His  preachnn 
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of  rapentance  in  Silesia  made  no  itnpres- 
Bion  on  the  Protestants.  The  suhmiasion 
of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople  was 
prevented  hy  the  Greeks,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  pope 
was  limited  to  the  conversion  of  a  prince 
of  Morocco,  whom  he  then  had  to  main- 
tahi,  and  of  a  Swedish  count  Bielke, 
whom  he  made  Roman  senator.  He 
provided  for  future  conversions  by  insti- 
tutinff  an  ecclesiastical  seminaiy  for  young 
Greeks  in  Calabria,  which  was  name{ 
after  him,  the  Corsiman  seminary.  He 
improved  the  police  of  Rome,  by  abolish- 
ing the  asylums,  and  by  prohibiting  arti- 
cles of  luxury ;  supported  tne  pawn-house ; 
erected  a  foundling  hospital,  and  buildings 
lor  the  embellishment  of  Rome ;  collected 
stames  in  the  capitol,  and  Oriental  manu- 
scriipts  in  the  Vatican  (where,  at  that  time, 
S}Tiac  manuscripts  were  published),  and 
promoted  learning  in  general.  Notwith- 
standing  a  state  lottery,  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  profits,  and  also  three 
jubilees  held  during  his  reign,  which 
yielded  large  sums,  his  nepotism,  his  love 
of  splendor,  and  his  luxurious  habits, 
greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he  died 
m  deljt,  Feb.  6, 1740. 

Clement  XHI  (Charles  Rezzonico),bom 
in  1693,  at  Venice,  was  made  pope  July 
6, 1758,  by  the  influence  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Jesuits.  In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  aid  of  the  former, 
he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  ajiostoLie 
moQtsty^  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  his  honor  and 
peace.  During  his  government,  thev  were 
expelled  fix)m  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Naples,  Sicilv  and  Parma,  and  took  refuge 
with  him.  l^hough  these  fugitives  were 
a  fgtefiX  burden  to  him,  he  ^1  &vored 
their  order  in  a  particular  bull,  in  1765, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  prevent 
its  decline.  The  persecution  of  his  favor- 
ites happened  at  a  time  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  disputes  respecting  the  privileges 
of  the  church  in  Parma,  and,  by  his  arro- 
gance towards  the  Bourbons,  had  lost 
Avignon,  Venaissin  and  Benevento ;  when 
his  reservation  of  benefices  in  Spain  was 
rejected,  the  tribute  of  Naples  refused,  and 
Germany  was  instructed,  by  Justus  Fe- 
bronius,  respecting  the  limits  of  the  papal 
authori^.  Diuring  this  period,  too,  Rome 
twice  suffered  from  fiunine,  viz.  in  1764 
and  1766.  He  was  governed  entirely  by 
HIS  secretaiy  of  state,  Torreggiano,  and  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  Ricci,  and  even 
ventured,  m  1768,  by  repeatmg  the  bull 
b%  emna  Domini^  in  a  threatening  brief  to 
Panna,  to  irritate  all  the  Catholic  couns^ 


ttid  died  in  the  midst  of  oonteDticni0| 
Feb.  2,  1769.  He  was  a  weak,  despond- 
ing old  man,  whose  untimely  zeal  gained 
the  appearance  of  energy  only  by  the  vie-* 
lent  measures  of  his  two  counseUors. 

Clement  XIY  (Giovanni  Vincenzo  An- 
tonio €ranganelli),  son  of  a  physician,  Ijom 
at  Sl  Arcangelo,  near  Rinuni,  in  1705, 
entered  the  onl^  of  Minorites  in  his  18ib 
year,  studied  philosophy  and  theolog>% 
soon  became  a  teacher  himself,  and  gained 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 
He  instilled  into  them  exahed  sentimenta 
and  feelings,  and  endeavored  to  free  them 
firom  all  monkish  habits  and  narrow- 
minded  ideas.  The  keen-sighted  Bene- 
dict XIV,  we  are  told,  once  laid  his  hand 
on  Ganganelli's  head,  and  said  to  the 
general  of  his  order,  ^  Take  good  care  of 
diis  brodier ;  I  recommend  nim  particu- 
larly to  your  charge.*^  During  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  pope,  Ganganelli  obtained 
the  important  station  of  counsellor  of  the 
holy  see.  Benedict,  who  beheld  in  him 
German  phlegm  joined  to  Italian  vivacity, 
often  consulted  him.  ^He  unites,"  he 
said,  ^  solid  judgment  to  deep  knowledge, 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  modest  tlian 
an  ignorant  man,  and  as  cheerful  as  if  he 
had  never  lived  in  retirement."  Clement 
XIII  bestowed  the  cardinal's  hat  upon 
Ganganelli ;  but,  great  as  were  his  virtues 
and  talents,  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  seeine  him  in  the  chair  of  Su 
Peter.  The  freedom  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting wisely  to  the  will  of  mouarclis 
seemed  little  calculated  to  gain  tlie  fkvor 
of  the  rest  of  the  cardinals.  In  the  con- 
gregations of  cardinals,  held  under  the  eye 
of  the  pope,  relating  to  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  gave  liis  opinion  so  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  pope  and  tlie  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  his  advice  was  no  longer 
asked.  ^  If  the  Roman  court  is  not  to  be 
precipitated  from  its  exahed  station,"  he 
often  exclaimed,  "it  is  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  &vor  of  monarchs;  for  their 
arms  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
dominions,  and  their  power  reaches  over 
the  Alps  and  tlie  Pvrenees."  These  sen- 
timents were  displeasing  at  Rome,  but 
ensured  him  powerful  supporters  ou  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair, 
Clement  XIII  died;  the  conclave  waa 
violent  and  disunited,  until  the  eloquence 
of  the  cardinal  Bemis  prevailed,  and  Gan- 
ganelli was  proclaimed,  May  19,  1769, 
head  of  the  church,  although  he  was  not 
a  bishop.  No  pope,  perhaps,  had  ever 
been  elected  under  more  difficult  circuin* 
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Portugal,  which  was  on  ill 
terms  with  the  holy  see,  wished  to  put 
itself  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch ; 
the  maimer  in  which  the  duke  of  Parma 
had  been  treated  had  displeased  the  kings 
of  France,  Spain  and  Naples ;  Venice 
.was  determined  to  reform  the  ecdesiasd- 
cal  orders  without  the  pope's  interposition ; 
Poland  was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
papal  authority ;  even  the  Romans  mur- 
mured. Clement  be^an  his  reiffn  vritli 
laboiing  to  reconcile  Sie  monarchs ;  sent 
a  nuncio  to  Lisbon;  suppressed  the  bull 
Jn  cema  IhmAni,  which  had  incensed  the 
potentates,  and  negotiated  with  Spain  and 
France.  When  calied  on  to  abolish  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote,  "I  am  die 
father  of  all  believers,  and  particularly  of 
ecclesiastics.  I  dare  not  dissolve  a  dis- 
dnguished  order  without  reasons  to  justify 
the  act  before  God  and  posterity."  Fi- 
nally, after  several  yeare  of  ne«)tiation, 
he  issued  the  famous  brief,  July  21, 
1773,  termed  Domimts  ae  Redemtar  nosUr, 
which  abolished  the  order.  But  fiom 
that  time  he  led  a  life  of  anxiety,  fear  and 
repentance ;  his  strength  declined.  ^Ism 
going  into  eternity,"  he  said,  ♦*  and  I  know 
the  cause."  He  died  Sept  2S,  1774.  The 
words  of  the  pope  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  his  having  been  poisoned ;  which  were 
the  more  readily  admitted  as  the  pope 
himself  countenanced  them  by  taking  an- 
tidotes. But  these  suspicions  are  ne^- 
tived  by  the  opinion  of  physicians,  and  it 
is  believed  that  his  saying,  above  quoted, 
refers  to  the  srief  he  felt  for  having  yield- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns  m  abol- 
ishing the  Jesuits  without  being  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Carlo 
Giorgi,  one  of  his  officers,  honored  the 
memory  of  his  benefkctor  by  erecting  a 
marble  monument  to  him  in  the  church 
of  the  apostles  in  Rome,  which  Canova 
«Eecuted  according  to  a  plan  of  Yolpato. 
Since  Sixtus  V,  no  pope  has  sat  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  has  governed  with 
more  vnsdom  and  independence.  Clem- 
ent was  distinguished  for  his  enlightened 
spirit,  political  sagacity  and  erudition,  ex- 
cellence of  character,  firmness  and  activ- 
ity. He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  founder  of  the  Muteo 
Clemendno,  a  great  omament  of  the  Vati- 
«»an.* 

Clement,  Jacques,  the  assasnn  of  Hen- 
ry UI,  king  of  France,  bom  at  the  village 

•  The  sioiy  ibat  Uie  proper  name  of  GanffanftlU 
was  John  GoUfried  Lanie  j  that  lie  was  boru  Oct.22. 
1702,  at  Lauban  *,  had  oecn  a  printer,  aiid  auittea 
Bredau  wiUioat  ever  cpvin^  information  ot  what 
had  become  of  bioo,  Ib  by  no  meaus  proved. 
21* 


of  Sorbon,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims, 
had  been  but  a  short  time  a  member  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  only 
25  years  old,  when  the  party-spirit  of  the 
League  (q.  v.)  instigated  the  weak-headed 
enthusiast  to  assassinate  the  king.  (See 
Henrtf  IIL)  His  prior,  Bourgoing,  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  he  confided  his  project, 
encouraged  him,  and  exhorted  him  to 
pray  and  fiist,  that  the  wiD  of  God 
might  be  made  known  to  him.  It  is  said 
that  a  nocturnal  voice,  which  he  was 
made  to  hear,  called  upon  him  to  free  his 
countiy  from  the  tyrant.  The  duchess  of 
Montpensier,  sister  of  the  «Ouises  (see 
Guise,  Hmry\  is  accused  of  having  con- 
firmed him  in  his  determination,  and  of 
having  encouraged  him  by  the  assurance 
that,  if  he  escaped,  he  should  be  raised  to 
the  cardjnaisliip  by  the  pope,  and  if  he 
perished,  he  should  be  placed  amongst 
the  saints.  The  enthusiast  repaired,  in 
July,  1589,  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud,  where 
the  king  resided;  The  vrocureur-ghUralj 
to  whom  he  was  conaucted,  suspected 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  watched  at 
ni^it,  when  he  was  discovered  fiist  asleep, 
with  the  place  treating  of  tlie  munler  of 
Holofemes  W  Judith  lying  open  in  the 
breviary  before  him.  The  following 
morning,  he  was  brought  before  the  king, 
and  pretended  to  be  the  bearer  of  impor- 
tant despatches  from  Paris;  but,  whilst 
the  king  was  reading  the  letter  handed 
him  by  the  traitor,  Clement  stabbed  him, 
and  left  the  knife  in  the  wound.  Two 
courtiers,  Lo^ac  and  Guesle,  who  enteiv 
ed  upon  heanng  the  kin^s  cries,  instantly 
stabbed  die  assassin.  Clement's  corpse 
was  placed  on  a  hurdle,  and  drawn  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  it  was  torn  by 
four  horses,  and  burnt.  The  wild  macf- 
ness  of  party-spirit,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  instrument,  considered  him  as  a  mar- 
tyr. His  mother,  some  time  after,  appear  • 
ing  at  Paris,  the  monks  exhorted  the  oeo- 
ple  to  go  to  meet  the  holy  mother  or  the 
saint  His  image  was  placed  on  the 
ahars,  and  the  earth  which  had  drank  his 
blood  at  Sl  Cloud  was  collected.  Even 
the  pope  Sixtus  V  pronounced  the  eulogy 
of  the  assassin  in  the  assembly  of  the  car- 
dinals, and  compared  him  to  Judith  and 
Ele4Lzar. 

Clementi,  Muzio ;  one  of  the  greatest 
performers  and  composers  for  the  piano- 
forte now  living,  and  the  only  distinguish- 
^  performer  on  this  instrument,  among 
the  Italians,  who  can  be  opposed  to  Bach. 
The  French  have  called  him,  in  jest,  the 
jMipa  a/*  (kt  Hoing  jnano-fmie  playera,  partly 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  purtly  firom 
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bis  hartng  been  the  instnicter  ef  many 
distinguiBhed  perfonnere  of  the  present 
feneration  {Cramer,  Field,  &c.),  and  die 
rounder  of  a  new  school.  He  was  bom 
m  Rome,  in  1753.  His  father,  a  silver- 
smkh,  was  himself  fond  of  music,  and 
had  his  son  instructed  as  well  as  his 
means  allowed,  voune  Clementi  showing 
creat  talent  and  incunation  for  this  ait. 
Buroni,  one  of  his  relations,  was  his  firat 
master.  In  his  7th  year,  an  organist, 
Cordicelli,  instructed  him  in  thorough- 
base,  and,  in  his  9th  year,  he  passed  an 
examination  as  an  organist  He  then  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  famous  singer 
Santarelli,  and  from  Carpini,  the  celebra- 
ted contrapuntist  At  this  time,  in  his 
12th  year,  he  wrote  a  mass  for  four  voices, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 
He  had  mi^e  such  progress  in  nis  p«^ 
formance  on  the  piano-forte,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  Beckford,  was  anxious  to  take 
him  to  England.  The  father  at  len^ 
consented,  and  young  Clementi  studied 
at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Beckford,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  soon  made  himself  mae- 
ter  of  the  English  language.  In  his  18th 
^ear,  he  far  exceUed  ul  his  contempora- 
ries in  skill  and  expression,  and  published 
his  Opm  //,  which  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  this  species  of  composition.  It  has  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  all  modem  sonatas  for 
the  piano-forte,  and  its  simpticity  and 
novelty  have  attzacted  the  admiration  of 
.all  connoisseurs  and  amateurs.  Afler 
leaving  Dorsetshire,  he  was  engaged  as 
director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  in 
London.  His  fame  increased  rapidly.  In 
the  year  1780,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From 
thence  he  proceeded,  in  the  summer  of 
1781,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and 
.played  before  the  emperor  Joseph  II 
with  the  former.  He  likewise  publish- 
•ed  several  oomposkions.  In  1784,  he 
repeated  his  visit  to  Paris,  but,  after 
that,  remained  in  England  till  1802. — 
The  loss  which  he  sustained  from  the 
&ilure  of  a  lai^  commercial  establish- 
ment induced  hun  to  five  lessons  in  mu- 
•aic  for  a  time.  In  his  leisure  hours,  he 
occupied  himself  with  playing  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  the  improvement  of  this 
iDstroment  He  had  previously  published 
his  famous  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
l*iano-forte  Playinr.  In  the  year  18QQ, 
he  went  to  Pans,  for  the  third  time,  with 
his  schokir  Field ;  fix>m  thence  to  Vienim 
and  to  St  Petersburg,  where  Field  re- 
mained. Clementi  was  universaUy  ad- 
.inved.    From  Petenburg,  the  piano-foite 


player  Zeuner  followed  bim  to  Beriin  and 
Dresden.  From  Dresden,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Klengel  the  organist,  who  was 
anxious  to  improve  under  his  care.  At 
Beriin,  Clementi  married  his  second  wile, 
whom  he  took  with  him  into  Italy,  but 
lost  on  his  return  to  Berliit  He  then 
went  anew  to  St  Petersbure,  with  the 
distinguished  piano-forte  performer  and 
instnicter  Ber^r,  and  afterwards  returned 
again  to  Vieima.  In  the  following  year, 
fmnily  concerns  carried  him  to  Rome  and 
Milan.  In  the  summer  of  1610,  he  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  closure  of  the 
continentBl  ports,  to  retum  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  safely,  and  marriM  his 
third  vnfe.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contin- 
ued to  compose,  and  wrote  some  grand 
Bvmphonies  for  the  philharmonic  society. 
()ne  of  his  most  vahiaUe  works  is  his 
Gradus  ad  Pamasaum^  which  occupied 
him  a  lonff  time.  He  has  likevrise  super- 
intended Uie  construction  of  instruments, 
and  this  business  has  been  very  lucrative 
to  him.  He  has  one  of  the  principal  mu- 
sical establishments  in  London,  his  instru^ 
ments  being  highly  esteemed.  In  18SM^ 
he  again  went  to  the  continent,  and  re- 
mained at  Leipsic  till  Easter  in  1821, 
where  two  new  symphonies  of  his  were 
performed.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  he  possesses  all  his  former  livehnees 
and  activity.  His  compositions  are  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  tKoronchly  correct 
and  pure  in  their  style.  His  perform- 
ance has  great  execution,  and  he  pkys 
extempore  with  distinguished  ability. 

CLEMEffnirss ;  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain ordinances  proceeding  from  popes  of 
the  name  of  Ckmeni,  chiefly  such  as  were 
given  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1311, 
by  Clement  V  (q.  v.),  and  which  form  a 
part  of  the  corpus  juris  cimonici,  (See 
Canon  Ijaw.) 

Cleobis  and  Biton.  Herodotus  relates 
an  affecting  story  of  these  two  youths,  the 
sons  (^Cvdippe,  chie^priestess  of  Juno  at 
Argoe.  At  the  Hpo^a,  a  feast  in  honor  of 
Juno,  it  was  customary  for  the  chief- 
■priestess  to  be  drawn  by  two  white  oxen. 
On  one  occamon,  the  procession  had  al- 
ready begun  to  move,  and  the  oxen  had 
not  arrived ;  upon  which  Cleolns  and  Bi- 
ton  drew  the  chariot  of  their  mother,  for 
the  distance  of  45  stadia,  up  the  mountiun 
where  the  temple  of  Juno  stood.  The 
people  applauded,  and  the  mother  wbb  so 
affected  by  this  instance  of  filial  affection, 
that  she  begged  the  coddess  to  grant  her 
sons  the  best  gift  winch  could  l^  confer- 
red on  mortals.  While  the  youths  were 
yet  in  the  temple,  a  soft  sleep  feU  upon 
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jdboB,  and  Jfaey  seiner  awoke.  (Herodot. 
i,  3L)  The  Argives  placed  the  statues  of 
deofais  aud  Biton  in  the  teini^  at  Delphi, 
and  in  a  tonple  at  Ai^^olis  they  were  rep- 
resented drawiDg  the  chahot  of  their 
inathen    (Pausan.  u,  20,) 

Cjleobulus  ;  oiae  of  the  seven  vnae  men^ 
as  tbejr  were  caUed ;  a  native  of  Lindus, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  Rhodes,  or  Car 
ria.  He  travelled  to  Egypt  to  learn  wis* 
dom,  hke  many  of  the  sages  of  Greece. 
He  was  king  of  Rhodes,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  his  daughter 
CleolHiiina.     Several  of  his  sayings  are 

CuE^Ma&oTus ;  son  of  Pausenias,  king 
of  Sparta.  During  his  reign  began  the 
Thebon  war,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  Spartans  against  EpamincHidas  and 
Pelopidas.  He  was  killed  in  the  batde  of 
Leuctra,  which  happened  July  8,  371 
Bw  Cy  according  to  the  Julian  calendar. 
(See  EpaminanSuu.) 

Cx£OM£MEs ;  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Sparta,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  is  Cleomcffies  HI,  son  of  Leonidas. 
He  intended  to  reform  S^iarta,  and  to  re- 
store the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  after 
the  example  of  A^  his  brother,  who  liad 
lost  his  hie  in  a  sunilar  attempt  Cleom- 
enes  distinguished  lumself  in  a  war 
againaat  the  Acheeans,  commanded  by 
AiatusL  Returning  to  Sparta  with  a  part 
of  the  anny,  he  put  to  death  the  ephori, 
made  a  new  division  of  lands,  and  intro- 
duced again  the  old  Spartan  s}'stem  of 
education,  made  bis  brother  his  colleague, 
and  provided  that  in  future  two  kings 
^ould  always  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
He  lived  very  simply,  was  just  and 
fiiendly  towards  every  body.  He  treated 
his  enemies  with  generosity ;  for  instance, 
the  Acfaseans,  who  had  begun  a  new  war 
and  were  conquered.  He  showed  him- 
self an  able  g^aeral,  in  a  war  against  the 
Macedonians  and  Achaeans  united,  but,  at 
last,  lost  the  important  battle  of  Sellasia. 
Cleomenes  fled  to  figypt,  where  he  was 
supported  by  Ptolemy  feuergetCH,  but  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philopator  kept  Cleomenes 
in  confinement;  upon  wliich  he  and  12 
feUow-prisoneans  killed  each  other.  With 
Cleomenes  expired  the  race  of  the  Herac- 
fidae  which  had  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta. 

Clsoit.    (See  Pericles.) 

Clxopatra.  Amongst  several  Egyp- 
tian princesses  of  this  name,  the  most  re- 
nowned was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptole- 
rav  Auktes,  wife  to  hia  eldest  son  Ptolemy, 
w^  whom  she  shared  the  throne  of 
Egypt.    Both  were  minors  at  the  death 


of  Aeir  fkther,  and  were  placed  imder  the 
guardianship  of  Pothinus  and  AchiUefly 
who  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in 
the  government  She  went  to  Syria,  and 
Mras  forming  plans  for  obtaining  her  rights 
by  force,  when  Caesar  (q.  v.)  came  to  AU 
exandria,  and,  captivated  with  her  youth- 
ful charms,  seconded  her  claims;  and 
though  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 
excited  to  a  revolt  by  the  arts  of  her 
brother,  Caesar  succeeded  in  pacifVing 
them,  and  procured  Cleopatra  her  stiaro 
of  Xkie  throne.  But  Pothinus  stirred  up  a 
second  revolt,  upon  which  the  Alexandri- 
an war  commenced,  in  which  the  elder 
Ptolemy  losing  his  life,  Ceesar  proclaimed 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but  she  was 
compelled  to  take  her  brother,  the  young- 
er Ptol^ny,  who  v^as  only  11  years  old, 
as  her  husband  and  colleague  on  the 
throne.  Caesar  continued  some  time  at 
Cleopatra^s  court,  and  had  a  son  by  her 
named  Cessarion.  After  Caesar's  depart- 
ure, she  governed  undisturbed.  She  sub- 
sequently made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
Cfesar  received  her  magnificently,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  her,  next  to  the  stame 
of  Venus,  in  the  temple  consecrated  to 
that  deity.  This  act,  however,  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  Cleopa- 
tra soon  returned  to  her  own  dominions. 
When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  14,  de- 
manded his  share  in  the  govenunent, 
Cleopatm  poisoned  him,  and  remained 
sole  possessor  of  the  regal  power.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  Rome,  she  took  the 
part  of  the  triumvirs,  and,  after  the  batde 
of  Philippi,  she  sailed  to  join  Antony  at 
Tarsus.  She  was  then  25  years  old,  and 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  great 
¥rit  and  the  highest  elegance  of  manners. 
She  appeared  m  a  magnificently  decorat- 
ed ship,  under  a  golden  canopy,  arrayed 
as  Venus,  surrounded  by  beautifiil  boys 
and  girls,  who  represented  Cupids  and 
Graces.  Her  meeting  with  Antony  was 
attended  by  the  most  splendid  festivals. 
After  having  accompanied  him  to  Tyre, 
she  returned  to  Egypt  Antony  followed  ' 
her,  and  gave  himself  tm  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant pleasures.  She  accompanied 
him  on  his  march  against  the  Paithians, 
and,  when  he  parted  fit)m  her  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  bestowed  Cyrene,  Cyprus, 
Coelesyria,  Phcenicia,  Cilicia  and  Crete  on 
her,  to  which  he  added  part  of  Judea  and 
Arabia,  at  her  request  After  this,  A  utony 
conquered  Armenia,  returned  triumphant- ' 
ly  to  Egypt,  and  made  his  three  sons  by' 
Cleopatra,  and  also  Ccesarion,kmgs.  Now 
commenced  the  war  between  Oetavius 
and  Antony ;  but,  instead  of  acting  prompt  • 
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ly  affainst  ha  adversdiy,  Antony  loet  a 
whole  year  in  festivals  and  amuaenaents 
with  Cleopatra  at  Epheaus,  Samoa  and 
Athena,  and  at  last  detennined  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  naval  battle.  At  Actium 
(q.  V.)  the  fleets  met.  Cleopatra,  who  had 
brought  Antony  a  reinforcement  of  60 
vessels,  suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  thus 
caused  the  defeat  of  her  party ;  for  Anto- 
ny, as  if  wider  the  influence  aC  frenzy, 
inunediatelv  followed  her.  They  fled  to 
Egypt,  ancl  declared  to  Octavius  that  if 
Egypt  were  left  to  Cleopatra's  cliildren, 
they  would  thenceforth  live  in  retirement. 
But  Octavius  demanded  Antony's  death, 
and  advanced  towards  Alexandria,  which 
Antony  hastened  to  defend.  Cleopatra  de- 
termined to  bum  herself  with  all  her  treas- 
ures, but  Octavius  pacifled  her  by  private 
messages.  These  communications,  how- 
ever, did  not  remain  concealed  from  Anto- 
ny, who,  supposing  Cleopatra  treacherous, 
hastened  to  her,  to  avenge  himself  by  her 
death.  She,  however,  escaped,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  monument  destined  for  her 
sepulchre,  which  she  had  erected  near 
the  temple  of  Isis,  and  caused  the  report 
of  her  suicide  to  be  circulated.  Antony 
now  threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  but 
before  he  ex^nred  was  informed  that  Cle- 
opatra was  still  living,  upon  which  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her 
presence,  and  breathed  his  last  in  her 
arms.  Octavius  succeeded  in  getting 
Cleopatra  into  his  power,  who  still  hoped 
to  subdue  him  by  her  charms;  but  her 
aits  were  unavailing,  and,  becoming  aware 
that  her  life  was  spared  only  that  she  might 
grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  she  deter- 
mined to  escape  this  ignominy  by  a  vol- 
untary death.  She  ordered  a  splendid 
feast  to  be  prepared,  desired  her  attend- 
ants to  leave  her,  and  put  an  asp,  which 
a  faithful  servant  had  brought  her,  con- 
cealed amongst  flowers,  on  her  arm,  the 
bite  of  which  caused  her  death  almost 
immediately  (B..C.  30).  Octavius,  m  his 
triumphal  procession,  had  a  portrait  of 
•  the  queen,  with  a  serpent  on  her  arm, 
carried  before  him.  Her  body  was  inter- 
red near  that  of  Antony.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  39  years  old,  and  had 
reigned  22  years. 

Clepstdra.  (Greek,  KU\i.Upa,  from  «Xiirr«, 
I  steal,  and  vowp,  vrater)  was  the  name  of 
an  instrument  intended  to  measure  time 
by  the  falling  of  drops  of  water,  and  not 
unlike  our  hour-glasses.  The  len^  of 
time  which  it  measured  was  not  uniform. 
{Plin.  Ep.  ii,  11.)  They  were  an  impor- 
tant instrument  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
eourtB.     To  prevent  the  lav^era   from 


speaking  too  long,  a  particular  period, was 
assigned  to  them,  to  be  determined  by  the 
cle{^ydra,  and,  in  Greece,  an  /^Mup  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  instrument  and  to 
prevent  fraud.  If  the  laws,  quoted  by  the 
advocate,  were  read,  the  clepsydra  waa 
stopped  (aqiuim  sugtinere).  Sometimes 
advocates  petitioned  for  more  time ;  hence 
the  expression,  ditre  or  petere  plures  depty^ 
dras,  or  d^sydras  ekpsydrig  addtrt.  Pom- 
pey,  in  his  third  consulate,  introduced 
these  instruments  into  the  Roman  courts. 
They  were  also  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  Wo2ogia  ex  aqua  wbs  of  a 
more  artificial  construction. 

Clerfatt  (Francis  Sebastian  Charles 
Joseph  de  Croix),  count  of,  an  Austrian 
general,  bom  in  1733,  in  the  castle  of 
Bruille,  near  Binche,  in  Hainault,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
particularly  in  the  battles  of  Prague,  Lissa, 
Hochkirchen  and  Liegnitz,  and  -woa  among 
the  first  who  received  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  hi  1757.  During  the  insurrection 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  1787,  be  rejected 
every  proposal  to  betray  the  cause  of  Jo- 
seph II.  In  1788  and  1789,  he  fought 
a^nst  the  Turks  as  lieutenant-general 
field -marshal,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  of  the  artiHery,  and  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1790.  In  1792,  he  commanded  an  army 
of  10,000  men  in  the  Netheriands,  and  lost 
the  famous  battle  of  Jemappes,  no  less  hon- 
orable to  the  vanquished  than  to  the  victor. 
His  subsequent  retreat  towards  tlie  Rhine, 
with  a  handful  of  followers,  closely  pursu- 
ed by  the  enemy,  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  gained  advantages  over  tho 
French  at  Nerwinden,  Quievrain,  Famars, 
Le  Quesnoi,  &c.  In  1794,  he  was  op- 
posed to  Pichegru  in  West  Flanders,  and 
yielded  to  superior  force  only  after  seven 
well-contested  combat&  In  1795,  he  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  field-marKbal,  and  the 
supreme  command  of  the  imf)erial  troops 
on  the  Rhine.  He  afterwards  resigned  his 
command  to  the  archduke  Charies,  became 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  council  of  war, 
and  died  at  Vienna,  in  1798,  where  a  su- 
perb monument  veas  erected  to  him  by  the 
city.  Clerfayt  united  with  the  talents  of  a 
general  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen, 
and  of  an  excellent  man.  His  tenantry 
found  in  him  the  mildest  master.  His 
purse  was  always  open  to  those  of  his 
dependents  who  needed  and  deserved 
his  assistance ;  and  all  the  obligations 
which  they  had  given  him  for  repayment^ 
he  burned  on  the  day  before  his  death. 
He  was  simple  in  his  dress,  but,  when  en- 
gaged against  the  enemy,  he  was  nevor 
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aeen  otherwise  than  in  his  Ml  unifbrniy  and 
with  the  badges  of  the  orders  to  which  he 
belonged.  ^  The  day  of  batde,''  he  said, 
**!&  the  day  of  honor  to  tlie  warrior." 

Cle&ot  (from  the  Latin  cUruSy  deriyed 
firom  the  Greek  xASMf,  the  share  or  herit- 
age) signifies  tlie  body  of  ecclesiastical 
persons^  in  contradistinction  to  the  laif- 
mm.  The  Greek  word  was  applied  m 
this  sense,  in  order  to  indicate  that  this 
class  was  to  be  considered  as  the  particular 
inheritance  and  property  of  God — a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
cUrus  was  divided,  in  tlie  ancient  church, 
into  the  high  and  low.  To  the  fonner 
belonged  the  bisliops,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons ;  to  the  latter,  all  the  other  ecclesias- 
tical persons.  The  support  of  the  clergy 
in  dimrent  countries  constitutes  an  iuter- 
estinff  subject  in  political  economy,  and 
has  Seen  mvesdgated  in  a  work  entitled, 
Remarks  on  iht  Cotmimpium  of  the  PxMk 
WtaWi  by  the  Clergy  of  every  Jvatwii ;  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2d  ed.  (See  Church,  and  Ecde- 
siastical  EstcMishmenis.)  When  a  Catholic 
priest  receives  the  tonsure,  he  repeats  a  part 
of  the  16th  psalm,  ^  The  Lord  is  the  portion 
of  mine  inheritance,"  &c.  The  Catholic 
clei;^man,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  church,  is  endowed,  in  his 
spiritual  character,  vrith  a  supernatural 
power,  which  distinguishes  him  essentially 
£rom  die  layman,  as  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  and  to  consecrate  the  bread,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  the  real  body  of  Christ,  &c. 

Cjlerqt,  Bsnefit  of.  (See  Benefit  of 
Clergy.) 

Clerk,  John,  of  Eldin ;  the  inventor  of 
the  modem  British  system  of  naval  tac- 
tics, which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
was  a  country  gentleman,  not  acquainted 
with  navigadon.  In  1779,  he  imparted 
to  his  fiieuds  his  new  system  of  break- 
ing through  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
Kodney  &Bt  made  use  of  it,  in  his  victory 
of  Apnl  12, 17i^  over  the  French,  under 
De  Ghnosse,  between  Dominica  and  Les 
Sainte&  Since  then,  Clerk's  principles 
have  been  applied  by  all  the  English  ad- 
nurals,  and  lords  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Dun- 
can and  Nelson  owe  to  them  tlieir  most 
ngnal  victoriea  (See  Flavour's  Memoir^ 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Aoyal  Society  of 
Edinhurghf  vol.  ix.,  p.  1 ;  also  the  ardde 
^rac€d  Tactics.) 

ChBy^LASn ;  a  post-town  of  Oliio,  and 
capital  of  Cuyahoga  comity,  on  lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  at  the  point 
where  the  Ohk>  canal  reaches  lake  Erie, 
60  miles  E.  of  Sandusky,  180  W.  S.  W. 
of  Bufialo,  160  N.  E.  of  Columbus;  Ion. 
SV  46^  W.j  lat  41°  3V  N.    It  is  a  flour- 


ishing town,  important  fiom  its  situation  at 
the  termination  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
from  its  connexion  with  the  steam-boat 
navigation  from  Buffalo,  and  is  one  of  thO 
most  considerable  commercial  places  on 
lake  Erie. 

Cleves,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
dukedom  of  Cleves,  now  the  chief  place 
of  tlie  Prussian  circle  of  tlie  same  name 
(1080  square  miles,  with  210,000  inhabit- 
ants), is  situated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  a 
league  from  the  Rhine,  witli  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  canal.  The  city  contains 
1000  houses,  widi  6000  inhabitants.  It 
has  many  manufactures,  particularly  of 
wool,  cotton  and  silk.  The  iron  sarcopha- 
gus of  a  prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau-Siegen, 
buried  here,  is  surrounded  by  JEloman  urns, 
inscriptions,  lamps,  &c.,  which  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  Prussia  acquired 
Cleves  as  early  as  1609 ;  and,  after  it  had 
changed  masters  several  times,  it  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  now  a  strong  fortress,  lying  on 
the  small  river  Kermisdal,  over  agamst 
the  Netherlands.  The  German  dialect 
spoken  here  much  resembles  the  Dutch, 

Clients,  in  ancient  Rome,  were  citizens 
of  the  lower  ranks,  who  chose  a  patron 
from  the  higher  classes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  assist  them  in  legal  cases,  to  take  a  pa- 
ternal care  of  them,  and  to  provide  for 
their  security.  The  clients,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  obhged  to  portion  the  daugh- 
ters of  tlie  patron,  if  he  had  not  sufficient 
fortune ;  to  ransofn  him,  if  taken  prisoner 
and  to  vote  for  him,  if  he  was  candidate 
for  an  office.  Chents  and  patrons  were 
under  mutual  obligation  not  to  accuse  each 
other,  not  to  bear  witness  against  each 
other,  and,  in  general,  not  to  do  one  an- 
otlier  any  injury.  Romulus,  who  had 
established  tliis  illation,  in  order  to  unite 
more  firmly  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
made  a  law  that  be  who  had  omitted  his 
duty  as  client  or  patron  might  be  slain  by 
any  body.  During  a  period  of  600  years, 
no  instance  was  known  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  clients  and  patrons.  This 
relation  continued  till  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors. It  is  certainly  among  the  most 
^)tere8ting  and  curious  which  history 
mentions,  and  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  a  regular  govern- 
ment ;  as  the  transition  from  a  patriarchal 
state,  in  which  &mi]y  relations  are  pre- 
dominant, to  a  well-developed  political 
system,  securing  the  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  intSvidual. — In  modem  timesv 
the  word  client  is  used  for  a  party  to  a  law 
suit,  who  has  put  his  cause  into  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer. 
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ChirroKDj  CSeorge,  the  third  eari  of 
Oanberiand  of  that  fkmily,  eminent  both 
fi>r  his  litenuy  and  militaiT  abilities,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland,  in  1558.  He  stud- 
ied at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge.  His 
attention,  at  this  period,  was  principally 
directed  to  mathematics  and  navisation, 
in  both  which  he  became  a  great  proncient. 
In  1586,  he  took  part  in  the  trial  of  queen 
Mary  Stuart ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  having  imder  his  command  a 
small  squadron,  which  sensibly  annoyed 
the  Portuguese  trade  in  that  part  4.*f  the 
worid.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  ever  memorable  ac- 
tion with  the  ^invincible  armada;"  and 
subsequently  fitted  out,  at  his  ovm  ex- 
pense, no  fewer  than  nine  expeditions  to 
the  Western  Islands  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
in  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  valuable  plate-ship.  His  skill  in  martial 
-exercises  and  knightly  accomplishments 
on  shore  was  no  less  distinguished  than 
bis  naval  tactics;  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor,  not  only 
appointed  him  her  champion  in  the  court 
tournaments,  but  employed  him  in  the 
more  serious  task  of  reducing  tlie  head- 
strong Essex  to  obedience.  He  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1591.  He  died 
Oct  S),  1005,  in  London. 

Clifford,  Anne,  a  spirited  English 
lady,  the  only  daughter  of  the  above,  was 
t>om  in  15^.  Her  fiist  husband  was 
Richard,  lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  earl 
of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons, 
who  died  younc,  and  two  daughters.  Her 
•econd  husband  was  the  eccentric  Philip, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no 
issue.  This  lady  wrote  memoirs  ef  her 
first  husband,  as  also  sundry  memorials  of 
herself  and  progenitors,  all  of  which  remain 
in  manuscript  In  the  course  of  her  life, 
«he  built  two  hospitals,  and  erected  or  re- 
paired seven  churches.  She  also  erected 
monuments  to  the  poets  Spenser  and  Dan- 
iels, the  letter  of  whom  was  her  tutor. 
4Bhe  is,  however,  more  celebrated  for  a 
high-spirited  reply  to  sir  Joseph  William- 
eon,  secretary  of  state,  after  the  restora- 
tion, who  liad  presumed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby: — 
*  I  have  been  buHied,**  she  writes,  **  &y  a 
usuiper ;  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court ; 
but  I  will  not  be  dictat^  to  by  a  subject: 
your  man  sha'n't  stand." 

Cliffs,  or  Clavbs  ;  certain  indicial 
ehancters  placed  at  the  beginning  o^  the 
seveml  staves  in  a  composition,  to  detcr- 
•^ome  the  local  names  of  the  notes,  and  the 
■ounds  in  the  great  scale  wlHch  they  are 


intended  to  represent  The  uiree  Cuft 
now  in  use,  viz.,  the  F,  or  bass  chfT,  the 
C,  or  tenorK^M*,  and  the  G,  or  treble  cli€^ 
by  the  several  situations  given  them  on 
the  stave,  ftimish  us  vrith  the  means  of 
expressing  all  the  notes  within  the  usual 
compass  of  execution,  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  without  a  conftised 
addition  of  leger  lines,  either  above  or 
beneath  the  stave. 

Cliptow,  William,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  mechanic  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  bom  in  that  city  in  1772.  He  early 
discovered  great  vivacity  and  mtelligence, 
and  a  fondness  for  Uterature,  but  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  stricter  order  of  Quakers,  his  parents 
bem^  of  that  sect  The  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  at  the  age  of  19,  debilitated 
his  naturally  feeble  constitution  so  much 
that  he  was  incapacitated  for  buaness,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  devote  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  literary  pursuits,  of 
which  he  was  fond.  His  first  effusions^ 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  and  other  fugitive  publica- 
tions. He  aftenvards  commenced  a  jpoem, 
entitled  the  Ckimtriady  which  he  did  not 
finish.  In  this  the  genius  of  false  philos- 
ophv  is  peraonifted  with  much  spirit  and 
bolcineas  of  imagination,  under  the  char- 
acter of  the  witch  Chimeria.  But  the  best 
of  his  productions  is  perhaps  the  Epistle 
to  Mr.  Gifford,  published  anonvmously 
in  the  first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Git 
fbrd's  i)oems.  Jt  exhibits  the  author^ 
poetical  thought  and  power  of  versifi- 
cation to  great  advantage.  But  the  hopes 
of  future  exceflence,  which  these  produc- 
tions afforded,  were  not  to  be  gratified. 
The  pulmonary  complaints  of  the  author 
assumed  a  more  decided  character,  and  he 
died  in  December,  1799,  in  the  27ih  year 
of  his  age. 

Climacteric  (anrnts  elmadericus) )  a 
critical  year  or  period  in  a  man's  age, 
wherein,  according  to  astrologers,  there  is 
some  notable  alteration  to  happen  in  the 
body,  and  a  person  is  exposed  to  great 
danger  of  death.  The  word  comes  from 
K\ifta<Titpy  derived  fix)m  icXf/ia{,  a  ladder  or 
stairs.  The  fhrst  climacteric  is,  according 
to  some,  the  seventh  year.  The  others 
are  multiples  of  the  firs^  as,  14, 21,  &c.  63 
and  84  are  called  the  grand  climacterics^ 
and  the  danc^ers  attending  these  periods 
ore  supposed  to  be  great  Some  held 
according  to  this  doctrine,  every  seventh 
year  a  climacteric ;  others  allowed  this  title 
only  to  the  product  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  dimacterical  space  by  an  odd  num- 
ber, as  3, 5, 7, 9.    Others  considered  e veiy 
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tnadi  year  as  a  cfimactene.    The  idaa  of 
climacterica  is  very  ancieat 

CxjMATE.  The  ancients  denoted  by 
•this  name  the  spaces  between  the  imag^ 
inary  circles,  parallel  to  the  equator^  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  the  longest  day  in  each  circle 
is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in  the  preced- 
ing. According  to  this  divisioi^  there 
were  twenty-four  climates  from  the  equa- 
tor, where  the  longest  day  is  12  hours,  to 
the  polar  curde,  where  it  is  24  hours. 
From  the  polar  circle,  the  longest  day  in- 
creases so  rapidly,  that,  only  one  d«g[«a 
nearer  the  pole,  it  is  a  month  long.  The 
frigid  zones,  so  called,  that  is,  the  regions 
extending  fiom  the  northern  and  soutliem 
polu*  circles  to  the  corresponding  poles, 
some  geographers  have  divided  again  into 
fiix  clunates.  We  have  learned  from  a 
more  accurate  acquaintance  with  different 
countries,  that  heat  or  cold  depends  not 
merely  on  geographical  latitude,  but  that 
local  causes  al«>  produce  great  variations 
from  the  general  rule,  by  whioh-  a  region 
lying  near  the  equator  should  always  be 
warmer  than  one  remote  from  it.  By  the 
word  dimaUy  therefore,  we  understand  the 
character  of  the  weather  peculiar  to  every 
countiy,  as  respects  heat  and  cold,  humidity 
and  chynesB,  fertility,  and  the  akematdon  of 
the  seasons.  The  nature  of  a  cHmate  is 
difierent  according  to  the  different  causes 
which  affect  it,  and  the  observations 
hitherto  made  have  led,  as  yet,  to  no  defi- 
nite r»Bolt  In  ^eral,  however,  geo- 
gra|»hical  latitude  is  the  jHrineipal  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  view  in  consider- 
ing the  climate  of  a  country.  The  highest 
deftree  of  heat  is  found  under  the  equaton 
and  the  lowest,  or  the  greatest  degree  of^ 
cold,  under  the  poles.  The  temperature 
of  the  intermediate  regions  is  vanous,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  and  local  circum- 
stances. Under  the  line,  the  heat  is  not 
uniform.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
particularly  on  the  western  coast,  also  in 
Arabia  and  India,  it  is  excessive.  In  the 
mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  moderate.  The 
greatest  heat  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  7(P 
of  Reaumur,  or  ISeh"^  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
greatest  degree  of  cokL  at  the  poles  can- 
not be  determined,  because  no  one  has 
ever  penetxated  to  them.  The  greatest 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  the  time 
ci  its  contmuance  above  the  horizon,  de- 
pends aJtogether  on  tlie  latitude.  With- 
out legard  to  local  circumstances,  a  coun- 
tiy is  warmer  in  proportion  as  the  sun's 
attitude  is  greater  and  the  day  longer. 
£he  elevation  of  any  region  above  the 


surfiioe  of  the  sea  has4ikewise  an  hnpof- 
tant  infiuenoe  on  tlie  climate.  But  the 
nature  of  the  surfece  is  not  to  be  ^sre- 
garded.  The  heat  increases  as  the  soil 
becomes  cultivated.  Thus,  for  tiie  last 
thousand  yeore,  Qermany  has  been  grow- 
ing gradually  warmer  by  the  destruction 
•of  forests,  the  draining  of  lakes,  and  the 
drying  up  of  bogs  and  marshes.  A  simi- 
iar  consequence  of  cultivation  seems  to 
•be  apparent  in  the  cultivated  parts  of 
North  America,  particulariy  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  The  moss  of  minerals,  which 
composes  the  highest  layer  of  a  country, 
has,  without  doubt,  an  influence  on  its 
temperature.  Barren  sands  admit  of  a 
much  more  intense  heat  than  loam. 
Meadow  lands  are  not  so  virarm  in  sum- 
mer as  the  bare  ground.*  The  wnds,  to 
which  a  country  is  most  exjHJsed  by  its 
situation,  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
climate.  If  north  and  east  winds  blow 
firequently  in  any  region,  it  will  be  colder, 
the  latitude  being  tlie  same,  tlian  another, 
which  is  often  swept  by  milder  breezes 
from  the  south  and  west.  The  influence 
of  the  wind  on  the  temperature  of  a 
country  is  very  apparent  in  regions  on 
the  sea-coast  The  difierence  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  is  least  vrithin  the 
tropics.  The  heat,  which  would  be  intol- 
erable when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  is 
mitigated  by  the  rainy  season,  which  then 
commences.  When  the  sun  returns  to 
the  opposite  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  so 
that  its  rays  become  lees  vertical,  the 
weatlier  is  delightful.  Lima  and  Quito,  in 
Pent,  have  the  finest  climate  of  any  part 
of  the  earth.  The  variations  in  tempera- 
ture are  greater  in  the  temperate  zones, 
and  increase  as  you  approach  the  polar 
circles.  The  heat  of  tlie  hifffier  latitudes, 
especially  about  SO''  and  6Cr,  amounts,  in 
July,  to  75°  or  80**  of  Fahreiilicit,  and  is 
ffreater  than  that  of  countries  10®  nearer 
die  equator.    In  Greenland,  the  heat  in 

•  The  cultivation  of  a  new  countrj'  is  often  at- 
tended by  most  disa^itroas  consequences,  whicii 
oog^t  Dot,  alwa^y  to  be  impaled  to  the  impiovi- 
deuce  of  colonisis.  The  new  aoil,  Ibe  moment 
lluit  it  is  broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  penetrated 
by  the  rays  of  the  suji,  must  necessarily  undergo  a 
strongf  evaporation,  and  its  exhalations,  which  are 
not  always  of  a  harmless  kind,  little  elevated  in  the 
air,  are  condensed  by  the  cold,  which  still  continues 
to  be  sharp,  particularly  duriug  the  uigbt.  Hence 
arise  those  epidemic  maladies  which  ravage  colo- 
nies newly  established.  The  destruction  of  forests. 
wlien  carried  too  for.  is  followed  by  pernicious  el^ 
fects.  In  the  Cape  cJe  Verd  islandg,  it  is  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  forests  which  has  dried  up  the  spnoirs 
and  rendered  the  atmosphere  sultry.  Persia,  It- 
aly, Greece,  and  many  oiner  countries,  have  tiiUM 
besA  deprived  of  ibeir  delightlUl  dimales. 
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summer  is  so  great  that  it  mdts  the  pitch 
on  the  vessels.  At  Tcmiea,  in  Lapland, 
where  the  sun's  rays  &11  as  obliquely,  at 
the  summer  solstice,  as  they  do  in  Ger- 
many at  the  equinox,  the  heat  is  some- 
times equal  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
cause the  sun  is  almost  always  above  the 
horizon.  Under  the  poles,  tlie  climate  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  uniform.  A  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  any  we  are  accus- 
tomed to,  seems  to  reign  there  perpetually. 
Even  in  midsummer,  when  tlie  sun  does 
not  go  down  for  a  long  time  (at  the  poles 
not  for  six  months),  the  ice  never  thawsL 
The  immense  masses  of  it,  which  sur^ 
/ound  the  poles,  feel  no  sensible  effect 
from  the  oblique  and  feeble  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  seem  to  increase  in  magnitude 
eveiy  year.  Tliis  is  vexy  remarkable ;  for 
there  is  the  most  imdoubted  evidence 
that  these  now  deserted  countries  were,  in 
former  ages,  inhabited.  But,  widiin  a  few 
years,  la^  portions  of  this  continent  (if 
we  may  so  call  it)  of  ice  have  separated, 
and  floated  down  to  southern  seas.  This 
led  the  English  government  to  adopt  the 
project  of  penetrating  to  the  north  pole. 
Captains  Ross  and  Parry,  one  after  the 
other,  have  sailed  as  fer  as  possible  into 
the  arctic  ocean.    (See  Mtrth  Polar  Expt- 

From  the  general  division  of  America  into 
lofty  mountainous  plateaus  and  veiy  low 
plains,  there  results  a  contrast  between  two 
climates,  which,  although  of  an  extremely 
different  nature,  are  in  ahnost  immediate 
proximity.  Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico,  though  situated  between 
the  tropics,  owe  to  their  elevation  the  gen- 
eral temperature  of  spring.  They  behold 
XheparamoSj  or  mountain  ridges,  covered 
with  snow,  which  continues  upon  some 
of  the  summits  almost  the  whole  year, 
while,  at  tlie  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  an 
intense  and  oilen  sickly  degree  of  heat 
suffocates  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  of  Guayaquil.  These  two 
climates  produce  each  a  different  system 
of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the  torrid 
zone  forms  a  border  to  the  fields  and 
groves  of  Europe.  Such  a  remarkable 
proximity  as  this  cannot  fail  of  frequently 
occasiomng  sudden  changes,  by  the  dis- 
placement of  these  two  masses  of  air,  so 
difl[erently  constituted — a  general  inconve* 
nience,  experienced  over  the  whole  of 
America.  Every  where,  however,  this 
continent  is  subject  to  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  than  the  same  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  earth.  Its  eleva- 
tion alone  explains  this  fact,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  mountainous  region ;  but  wh/i 


it  may  be  asked,  is  the  same  diing  trbe  of 
the  low  tracts  of  the  coimtry?  To  this 
the  ^reat  observer,  Alexander  Humboldt^ 
in  his  TabUemx  de  la  Mture,  makes  the 
following  reply :  <*  The  comparative  nar- 
rowness of  this  continent ;  its  elongation 
towards  the  icy  poles ;  the  ocean,  whoso 
unbroken  sur&ce  is  swept  by  the  trade 
winds;  the  currents  of  extremely  cold 
water  which  flow  from  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  Peru ;  the  numerous  chains  of 
mountains,  abounding  in  the  sourtes  of 
rivers,  and  whose  summits,  covered  wit\ 
snow,  rise  fiir  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds;  the  jp'oat  number  of  immense 
rivers,  that,  a^er  innumerable  curves,  al- 
ways tend  to  the  most  distant  shores ;  des- 
erts, but  not  of  sand,  and  consequently 
less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated  with 
heat ;  impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over 
the  plains  of  the  equator,  abotrnding  in  riv* 
ers,  and  which,  in  those  parts  of  tlie  counfry 
that  are  the  farthest  distant  from  mountains 
ahd  from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enormous 
masses  of  water,  which  are  either  attracted 
by  them,  or  are  formed  during  the  act  of 
vegetation, — all  diese  causes  prodnce,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate  which, 
from  its  coolness  and  humidity,  is  singu* 
larly  contrasted  with  that  of  Africa.  To 
these  causes  alone  must  we  ascribe  that 
abundant  vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so 
rich  in  iuices,  and  that  thick  and  umbra- 
geous foliage,  which  constitute  the  char- 
acteristic ^tures  of  the  new  continent." 
To  these  remarks  Mahe-Bi\in  adds  (17m- 
versal  Ckt^n^hy,  vol.  v,  book  Ixxv): 
^  Assuming  tins  explanation  as  sufficient 
for  South  America  and  Mexico,  we  shall 
add,  with  regard  to  North  America,  that  it 
scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the 
torrid  zone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stretches^ 
in  all  probability,  very  flur  into  the  frind 
zone ;  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
north-west  passage  be  oonfimied,  may, 
perhaps,  reach  and  suiround  the  pole  it- 
self. Accordinffly,  the  column  of^  frozen 
air  attached  to  mis  continent  is  no  where 
counterbalanced  by  a  column  of  equauv 
rial  air.  From  this  results  an  extension 
of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  conflnes 
of  ^e  tropics ;  and  hence  winter  and 
summer  struggle  for  the  ascendency,  and 
the  seasons  change  with  astonisliing 
rauidity.  From  all  this,  however,  New 
Albion  and  New  California  are  happily 
exempt;  for,  being  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  fi«ezmg  winds,  they  enjoy  a 
temperamre  analogous  to  their  latitude.^ 
(For  further  information,  see  Malte-firun's 
Unicenai  Geographf,  book  xvii,  and  the 
article  fftmt    Respecting  the  climate  of 
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te  U.  States,  see  Darby's  View  of&e  U* 
StaUs^  cW  z,  Philad.  1828.) 

Climax  (from  the  Greek  cXift<i{,  a  ladder 
or  stairs)  and  Anticlimax  are  rhetorical 
figures  ;  in  the  fonuer  of  which  the  ideas 
lise  in  degree;  in  the  latter,  they  sink. 
Climax  ^was  also  the  name  of  several 
mountains — one  in  Arabia  Felix ;  another 
in  Pisidia ;  another  in  Phoenicia ;  also  of 
a  castle  in  Galatia ;  also  of  a  place  in  Pe- 
bponnesusy  and  another  in  Ijibya, 

Clinostoice.    (See  Peach.) 

Clinical  Medicine  (from  the  Greek 
cXc#f ,  a  bed)  teaches  us  to  investigate,  at  tlie 
bed-side  of  the  sick,  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  in  the  phenomena  presented ; 
to  note  tbeir  course  and  termination ;  and 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  modes 
of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
From  this  mode  of  study  we  learn  the 
cbaracter  of  individual  cases ;  tlieoretical 
study  being  comi^tent  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  species  only.  Clinical 
medicine  demands,  therefore,  ccui^ful  ob- 
aen-adon.  It  is,  in  fact,  synonymous  with 
experience.  Wbat  advances  would  medi- 
cine have  made,  and  from  how  many  er- 
rors woukl  it  have  been  saved,  if  public 
instnicdon  had  always  followed  this  natu- 
ral course,  so  that  pupils  had  received 
none  but  correct  impressions  and  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  Imd  attained  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  applicadon  of  tliose  rules  and  pre- 
cepts, which  dogmatical  instruction  always 
leaves  indefinite !  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  clinical  instruction  in 
medicine,  which  was  followed  by  the  As- 
deps&des,  but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  results  of  it  as  exliibited  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  Ilippocmtes,  who  auginente<l 
the  stores  of  experience  inherited  from 
them,  by  following  in  their  stei>9.  After 
his  dme,  medicine  ceased  to  be  die  prop- 
erty of  {Articular  families,  and  the  path  of 
experience,  by  which  it  had  been  rendered 
80  valuable,  was  soon  deserted.  The  slow 
progress  of  anatomy  and  physiolo^,  the 
constant  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, and  em&ess  disputes  respecting  the 
nature  of  man,  of  diseases  and  of  reme- 
dies, occupied  all  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians ;  and  the  wise  method  of  observing 
and  describing  the  diseases  themselves 
iell  into  disuse*  Hospitals,  at  their  origin, 
served  rather  as  means  of  displaying  the 
benevolence  of  the  early  Chrisdans  than 
of  pez&ctmg  the  study  of  medicine.  The 
school  of  Alexandria  was  so  celebrated, 
aceoiding  \q  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  that 
a  careful  attendance  upon  its  lessons  en- 
titled the  student  to  puisue  the  practice 
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of  mec^ne.  Another  old  and  veiy 
thriving,  although  less  known  institution, 
was  situated  at  Nisapour,  in  Persia, 
and  hospitals,  even  before  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Arabians,  to  whmn  the 
happy  idea  is  commonly  ascribed,  were 
united  with  these  medical  institutions. 
The  last  school,  founded  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  superintended  by  Greek 
phyfflcians,  spread  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates through  all  the  East.  It  was 
supported  for  several  centuries,  and  in  it, 
without  doubt,  Rhazes,  Ali-A]>bafl,  Avicen- 
im,  and  the  other  celebrated  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, were  instructed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  celebrated  John  Mesue,  of  Da- 
mascus, was  at  the  head  of  the  hospital 
of  Bagdad.  Of  the  mode  of  instruction 
pursued  there,  we  know  nothing ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  form  no  very  elevated  opin- 
ion of  the  systems  of  an  age  which  was 
devoted  to  all  the  dreams  of  Arabian  pdy^ 
pharmacy.  In  truth,  medicine  shared  the 
fate  of  aU  the  other  natural  sciences  in  those 
baibarous  ages.  Men  were  httle  disposed 
to  ocqiui^,  slowly  and  cautiously,  the 
knowled^  of  disease,  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  m  the  manner  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians. It  appears  probable,  that  the 
foimdation  of  universities  led  to  a  renewed 
attention  to  the  study  of  medical  science ; 
and  we  find,  accoixlingly,  that  in  S)>ain, 
even  miderthe  domiidon  of  the  Arabians, 
there  were  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
instruction  of  young  physicians  at  Seville, 
Toledo  and  Cordova.  Bur,  even  then,  clin- 
ical studies  were  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Instead  of  studying  the  history  of  diseoses, 
the  pupils  occupied  tlieir  time  with  the 
most  unprofitable  pursuits.  Not  much 
more  advantageous  were  the  journeys 
which  were  made  for  tlie  same  objects  to 
Italy  and  France,  in  the  11th  aiu}  12th 
centuries.  The  schools  of  Poris  and 
Montpellier  were  tliose  principally  resorted 
to ;  but  in  these,  the  instruction  consisted 
simply  in  lectures  and  endless  commenta- 
ries upon  the  most  obscure  subjects ;  and, 
even  at  the  close  of  tlie  15th  century,  when 
the  works  of  the  Greek  physicians  began 
to  be  printed,  men  were  still  busie^  with 
verM  explanations  and  disputes.  Two 
centuries  elapsed  before  physicians  re- 
turned to  clinical  studies  and  instructions. 
Among  the  renovators  of  tliis  mode  of 
studying  medicine  may  be  named,  in 
Holland,  William  von  Stmten,  Otho  Heur- 
nius,  and  the  celebrated  Sylvius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  it  is  said 
that  cUnieal  instruction  was  given,  at  the 
same  period,  in  the  scliools  of  Hambui^, 
Yieiina  and  Strasbuig.    Even  Boerhanve^ 
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who  sneceeded  Sylvius  as  clkiical  instnio 
tor  at  Levdeiiy  in  1714,  has  left  tis  bo  jomv 
Dais  of  daily  observation  of  disease,  but 
only  academic  discourses  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  medicine.  The  influence 
of  this  celebrated  school  was  first  per* 
ceived  at  Edinbtu-gh,  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna, — two  schools  which,  in  celebrity 
for  clinical  instruction,  soon  eclipsed  their 
common  mother,  the  school  oi  Leyden. 
Cullen,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  practical  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  was  too 
fond  of  fine-spun  theories  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  diseased  structures  of  the  body, 
and  the  proximate  causes  of  disease,  ever 
to  fellow  a  uniform  method  in  his  lectures, 
and  to  adopt  the  entire  histoiy  of  disease, 
as  observea  at  the  bedside,  as  the  basis  of 
his  system.  From  tlie  account  of  what 
was  effected  in  clinical  medicine  in  Italy, 
Germany  and  France,  in  the  course  of  the 
18th  century,  we  may  discover  both  the 
constantly  increasing  attention  to  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  and  the  difti- 
eulties  with  which  such  institutions  are 
obliged  to  contend.  The  Vienna  school, 
by  means  of  the  labors  of  Van  Swieten, 
De  Haen,  and,  still  more,  of  Stoll  and  of 
Franck,  became  a  model  of  clinical  study, 
since  public  lectures  were  given  in  the 
hospitals,  and  the  simplicinr  of  Grecian 
medicine  successfiilly  inculcated.  The 
practice  and  study  of  medicine,  in  the 
hospitals  in  France,  was  only  an  indirect 
mode  of  gaining  public  confidence,  till 
the  period  of  the  general  revival  of  science, 
and  the  erection  of  the  French  iicde  de 
SanU.  In  that,  for  the  first  time,  clinical 
instruction  was  expressly  commanded. 
At  the  present  day,  eveiy  good  school  has 
its  establishment  tor  clinical  medicine  con- 
nected with  it;  tliat  is,  an  hospital,  in 
which  diseases  can  be  seen  and  studied  by 
those  attenduig  it  In  Germany,  the  em- 
pirical or  experimental  mode  of  stud3ing 
medicine  was  early  given  up  for  the  more 
scientific  form  of  lectures ;  while  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  tlie  opposite  extreme 
took  place,  and  students  were  carried,  as 
they  sometimes  are  still,  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  before  they  had  Vreen  properly 
grounded  in  elementary  studies.  In  Ger- 
many, there  are  v»y  numerous  journals, 
which  contain  clinicid  reports  of  cases,  as 
diere  are  so  many  clinical  institutions  ap- 
propriated to  pardcular  classes  of  disease. 
In  the  American  schools,  clinical  instrue- 
tkm  is  almost  wholly  overiooked,  although 
some  slight  lectures  of  this  description  are 
given  by  the  physiciansof  hosmtaJs.— The 
clinical  school  is  called  andndatory,  when 
the  patients  attend  only  at  particular  boon  i 


and  it  is  tenned  polydink^  when  the  hn 
structer  and  his  pupils  visit  together  the 
beds  of  the  sick. 

Clinton,  sir  Heniy,  an-  Englii^  gen- 
eral, served  in  the  Hanoverian  war,  and 
was  sent  to  America,  in  1775,  with  tlie 
rank  of  major-general,  where  he  distin* 
ffuished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
hill.  He  was  soon  after  sent  against  New 
Ywk  and  Charleston,  but  without  success. 
In  a  second  attempt  on  New  York,  he 
entered  the  city,  after  havine  defeated  the 
Americans  on  Long  Iskmd.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  that  station 
ror  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  movements 
of  general  Burgoyne,  his  attempts  were 
rendered  ineftectual  by  the  siurender  of 
that  general  at  Saratoga.  In  1778,  he 
succeeded  Howe  in  the  command  at  Phil- 
adelphia, which  Washington  obliged  him 
to  evacuate.  In  1779,  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Charleston.  His  connexion 
with  Arnold  (q.  v.),  his  attempt  to  seduce 
the  American  troo^  by  the  ofter  of  mak- 
ing up  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  his  boast 
that  there  were  more  American  royalists 
in  tlie  pay  of  the  British  king  than  there 
were  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
illustrate  tlie  system  of  corruption  thenr 
adopted  by  the  Bridsh  generals  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1782,  Chnton  remmed  to  Eng- 
land, having  been  superseded  by  geneiiftl 
Carieton.  He  died  in  1795.  His  Narra- 
tive of  his  conduct  in  America  (1782), 
was  answered  by  lord  Corawallis ;  to 
whom  Clinton  replied  in  Observations  on 
Lord  Comwallis's  answer  (1783).  He 
was  also  tlie  audior  of  Observations  <m 
Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War 
(1784). 

Clinton,  James,  the  fourth  son  of 
colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom,  Aug. 
9, 1736,  at  the  residence  of  his  fiuher,  in 
Ulster  county,  New  York.  He  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  acquired  much 
proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  but  his 
ruling  inclination  vrss  for  a  military  11^ 
He  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  second 
regiment  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  cotmty, 
by  sir  Charles  Haidv,  the  governor,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  same  regiment,  heft)re  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  revolution.  During  the  war 
of  1756,  betweoi  the  English  and  French, 
be  displayed  much  courage,  and  pardc^i- 
larly  distinguished  himself  at  the  eapttu^ 
of  lort  Frontenac.  where  he  was  a  captain 
under  colonel  Bndstreet,  and  rendeved' 
essential  service  by  takhig  a  sk>op  of  war 
on  lake  Ontario^  which  oAssiyucted  the 
advance  of  the  anny.  The  oonftdence 
which  was  reposed  in  hie  ohoitteter  may 
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beeitiiaated  bj  Ida  rapointinent  as  ci^ 
tdn-commandant  of  toe  four  regiments 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  western 
fronders  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Or- 
ange, a  post  of  great  responsibility  and 


danger,  by  which  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  safety  of  a  line  of  settlements  of  at 
least  50  zniles  in  extent,  wliich  were  con- 
tinually threatened  by  the  savages.  After 
the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  married  Miss 
Mary  de  Witt,  and  retired  from  the  army 
to  private  life.  But  he  did  not  very  long 
enjoy  repose.  June  80,  1775,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  continental  congress, 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New  York 
forces,  the  American  revolution  beiiig  then 
on  the  eve  of  commencement.  In  the 
same  year,  he  marched  with  Montgomery 
to  Quebec;  and,  in  1777,  having  been 
previously  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigar 
dier-generai  in  the  army  of  the  U.  States, 
commanded  at  fori  Chnton,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  sir  Heniy  Clinton,  in  order  to 
create  a  diversion  in  &vor  of  general 
Burgoyne.  After  a  gallant  defence,  fort 
Clinton,  as  well  as  fort  Montgomery,  of 
both  of  which  his  brorfier  George,  the 
governor,  was  commander-in-chief,  were 
carried  by  storm.  General  Clinton  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  works ;  but  he 
escaped  with  a  severe  wound,  and  reached 
his  house  covered  with  blood.  An  expe- 
dition, soon  afler,  having  been  planned  to 
chastise  the  Iroquois  on  the  frontier  set- 
tlements, on  account  of  some  atrocities  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty,  tlie  chief 
command  was  given  to  general  Sullivan, 
who  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Sus- 
^uehannah,  while  general  Clinton  was  to 
join  him  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk. 
The  junction  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and,  afler  one  engagement,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  ail  resistance  ceased  on  their 
part,  and,  desolation  being  brought  into 
\he\r  settlements,  they  fled  to  the  British 
fortress  of  Niagara,  where  they  died  in 
great  numbers,  in  couseauence  of  living 
on  salt  provisions,  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed.  By  this  one  blow,  an  end 
was  put  to  their  incursions  and  cruelties. 
Daring  a  considerable  part  of  the  war, 
general  Clinton  was  stationed  at  Albany, 
where  he  commanded.  He  was  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktowii,  and  iiere  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  his  usual  intrepidity.  He 
made  his  last  appearance  in  arms  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
British,  when  he  bade  an  affectionate  fare- 
weU  to  the  commander-in-ciiief,  and  r&f 
tired  to  his  ample  estates.  He  did  not) 
however,  enjoy  uninterrupted  repose,  but 


was  ofleD  called  by  his  IbUow-ddzeiiB  to 
perform  civic  duties,  such  as  those  of  a 
commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundaiy  line 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  present 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  ot  a  sen- 
ator ;  all  of  which  offices  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  his 
counUry.  General  Clinton  was  of  a  mild 
and  anectionate  disposition,  but  when 
greatly  provoked,  displayed  extraordinary 
energy.  In  battle,  he  was  cahn  and  col- 
lected.   He  died  Dec.  22, 1812. 

Cl^ton,  Geo]^  the  youngest  son  of 
colonel  Charlc»  Clinton,  was  bom  July  15, 
1739,  in  Oran^  (then  Ulster)  county.  New 
York.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated miud,  assisted  by  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  named  Daniel  Thain,  who  had 
been  e^lucated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. He  evinced,  at  an  early  age,  that 
spirit  of  activity  and  enterfHise  which 
marked  his  after-life.  During  what  Was 
called  the  Frendh  tcwtr,  he  left  his  father's 
house,  and  entered  on  board  of  a  privar^ 
teer,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of^  New 
York ;  and,  after  encountering  great  hard' 
ships  and  perils,  returned  home,  and  im-* 
mediately  accepted  a  lieutenancy  in  a  com- 
pany commanded  by  his  brother  James, 
He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  fort 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  where  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged  behaved 
with  ffreat  gallantry.  After  the  usual 
time  of  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  with  much  success  in  his 
native  county,  until  his  election  to  tlie 
colonial  assembly,  where  he  became  the 
head  of  the  whig  party,  or  minority,  and 
uniformly  opposed  tlie  arbitrary  course  of 
the  government.  April  22, 1775,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  1776,  he  was  also  appointed 
brigadier-geneml  of  the  militia  of  Ulster 
county,  and,  some  time  after,  a  brigadier 
in  the  army  of  the  U.  States.  At  the  first 
election  under  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  which  was  adopted  at  New  York, 
April  20, 1777,  he  was  chosen  both  gov- 
ernor and  Ueutenont-govemor.  Having 
accepted  the  former  office,  tlie  latter  was 
filled  by  Pierre  van  Cortlandt.  He  con- 
tinued in  tlie  chief  magistracy  of  the  statfS 
during  six  terms,  or  18  years,  when  he 
declined  a  reelection.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  lories  who  redded  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  its  distracted 
condition,  the  situation  of  governor  Clin«> 
ton  was  more  arduous  and  unportant  than 
any  other  in  the  Union,  save  that  of  thm 
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eommahder-in-chiei!  tie,  however,  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  energy  and  intre- 
pidity, not  only  aa  chief  inagistiate,  but  as 
actual  head  of  the  militia ;  and,  for  a  long 
time,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  whole 
British  army,  commanded  by  sir  Henry 
Clinton.  By  a  vigorous  exerdon  of  au- 
thority in  the  impressment  of  flour  on  an 
important  occasion,  he  preserved  the  anny 
from  dissolution.  His  conduct  at  the 
storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, in  October,  1777,  was  particularly 
praise-worthy.  He  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  crushing  the  insurrection  under 
Shays,  which  took  place  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1787.  Governor  Clinton  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  tlie  con- 
vention which  assembled  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  June  17,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the 
new  federal  constitution.  After  remain- 
ing five  years  in  private  life,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  at  a 
time  when  the  countiy  was  in  an  a^tated 
and  critical  condition,  and  it  is  amrmed 
thai  his  influence  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  gi^at  political  revolution  which 
took  place  in  1801.  At  that  period,  he 
was  also  induced  to  accept  again  the  sta- 
tion of  governor,  and,  after  continuing  in 
that  capacity  for  three  years,  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  U. 
States,  a  dignity  which  he  retained  until 
his  demise  at  Washington,  April  20, 1812. 
He  married  Cornelia  Tappan,  of  Kings- 
ton, Ulster  county,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  but  two 
daughters  are  still  living.  The  foUowins 
anecdotes  are  related  of  his  enercy  and 
decision : — ^"  At  the  conclumon  of  the  rev- 
oiutionajy  war,  when  violence  against  the 
tories  was  the  order  of  tiie  day,  a  British 
ofticer  was  placed  on  a  cart  intlie  city  of 
New  York,  to  be  tarred  and  feathered. 
This  was  the  signal  of  violence  and  assas- 
sination. Governor  Clinton,  at  this  mo- 
ment, rushed  in  among  the  mob  with  a 
drawn  swonl,  and  rescued  the  victim  at 
the  risk  of  his  Mfe."  "  Some  years  after- 
wards, a  furious  assemblage  of  people  col- 
lected, called  die  doctors*  mohf  and  raged 
through  New  York,  with  the  intention  of 
killing  the  physicians  of  that  city,  and 
pulling  down  their  houses,  ou  account  of 
their  having  du^  up  bodies  for  dissection. 
The  violence  of  tins  mob  intimidated  the 
local  magistracy.  Govemcn-  Clinton  fbp- 
tunately  appeared  in  person,  called  out 
the  militia,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
city."  He  discharged  the  ftmctions  of 
vice-president  with  great  dignity.  It  was 
ay  his  casting  vote,  whilst  m  that  station, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  wan 


negatived.  In  private  fifb,  he  was  Ismi 
and  amiable,  and  warm  in  his  friendshlpfi ; 
as  a  public  man,  he  is  entitled  to  respect- 
fill  remembrance. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  vras  bom,  March  % 
17G9,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange  coimty, 
New  York.  He  was  of  EngUsh  orifflii. 
His  fiither  served  -with  great  distinction 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  became 
a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  U. 
States.  His  mother  was  a  De  Witt,  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Dutch  fiimily 
of  that  name.  Her  parents  had  emigrated 
to  America.  He  was  educated  at  Colum- 
bia college,  where  he  highly  distinguishi  d 
himself  He  then  commenced  reading 
law  with  the  late  honorable  Samuel  Jones, 
and,  in  due  time,  was  admitted  to  the  bnr. 
But  before  he  was  able  to  acquire  any 
practice  of  importance,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  his  uncle  George 
Clinton,  and  continued  in  this  office  until 
the  end  of  his  relative's  administration,  in 
1785.  In  the  interim,  he  had  been  chosen 
secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  I  he 
university,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifica- 
tions of  New  York.  In  1797,  Mr.  Clinton 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  at  the  time  when  the  two 
great  itarticSr  which  have  since  divided 
the  countiy,  were  organized,  and  em- 
braced the  republican  or  democratic  side. 
In  1800,  he  was  chosen  by  the  council  of 
appointment,  of  which  body  he  was  a 
meml^er,  to  support  their  cause  in  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  governor  Jay. 
This  was  finally  settied  by  a  convention, 
which  met  at  Albany,  in  1801,  when  the 
constitution  of  New' York  was  modified 
in  various  ways.  The  same  year,  he  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  senate  of  tlie 
Union,  in  order  to  supply  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  tiie  resignation  of  general 
Armstrong,  and  continued  a  memlxT  of 
that  body  for  two  sessions.  After  that 
period,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  remained  in  this  situation,  with 
the  intermission  of  but  two  years,  imtil 
1815,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  party  pol- 
itics. In  1817,  he  vras  elected,  almost 
unanimously,  governor  of  the  static ;  the 
two  great  parties  having  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  him  to  that  dimity— so 
high  was  the  general  sense  of  his  talents 
and  services.  This  harmony  continued 
imtil  the  distribution  of  oflices,  when,  of 
course,  discontent  was  excited,  and  at  that 
time  commenced  a  systematic  opposition 
to  his  administration.  He  was  reflected, 
however,  in  1820,  notwithstanding  the 
gnsat  exeitions  of  the  opposite  party,  who 
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tmd  iddnoed  Daniel  D,  Tompkms,  then 
▼iee-|>resideDt,  and,  from  hia' popularity  in 
faia  native  atate,  emphatically  termed  the 
tnan  of  the  people^  to  become  hia  opponent 
After  hia  rejection,  great  reaiatance  waa 
made  to  hia  meaaurea ;  but,  fortunately, 
the  canal  acheme,  of  which  Mr.  Clinton 
waa  erne  of  the  prime  movera  and  moat 
efficient  advocatea,  had  been  so  firmly  ee- 
tabliahed,  that  it  wna  aecure  from  attack. 
Having  nothing  to  fear  for  thia  &vorite 
object,  he  proceeded  in  hia  plana  of  public 
improvement,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  waa  aasaiied ;  but  in 
1622,  he  declined  offering  himself  again 
aa  a  candidate,  and  retired  into  private 
life.  In  1810,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  aenate  of  his  state,  one  of 
the  board  of  <banal  commiasionexa ;  but 
the  displeaaure  of  his  political  opp^Hients, 
who  were,  at  that  time,  greatly  [xedomi- 
nant  in  the  legislature,  was  excited  by  the 
enthusiaam  evinced  in  hia  fiivor  at  the 
canal  celebration,  in  October,  1823,  at  Al- 
bany, and  they  deprived  him  of  hia  office. 
This  act,  however,  for  which  no  reason 
could  be  assigned^  occaaioned  a  complete 
reaction  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him. 
Hia  friends  did  not  suffer  the  opportunity 
to  escape,  but  again  brom^ht  him  forward 
aa  a  candlidate  for  the  office  c^  governor, 
and  canied  him,  by  a  moat  triumphant 
majority,  over  colonel  Young.  In  1826, 
he  waa  again  elected,  bv  a  large  maiority, 
over  jud^  Rochester ;  out  he  died  before 
thia  term  waa  completed.  Hia  deceaae 
waa  in  conaequence  of  a  catarrhal  affec- 
tion of  the  throat  and  chest,  which,  beinff 
neglected,  occanoned  a  fatal  disease  of 
the  hearL  He  expired  almost  instantane- 
ously, whilst  sitting  in  his  library,  after 
dinner,  Feb.  11, 18%.  His  son  v^as  writ- 
ing near  him,  and,  on  being  infi)rmcd  by 
him  of  a  aenae  of  oppresaion  and  stricture 
across  his  breast,  unmediately  called  in 
medical  aid ;  but  before  the  physician 
could  arrive,  hia  father  was  no  more. 
The  next  day,  busineaa  waa  suspended  in 
Atttany.  The  public  testimoniala  of  re- 
apect  paid  to  hia  memoir,  throughout  the 
atate  and  Union,  were  aJmost  numberless. 
His  body  was  interred  with  every  honor. 
Mr.  Clinton  waa  tall,  finely  propordoned, 
and  of  a  commanding  aspect  in  his  do- 
mestic and  social  relations,  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  kind;  inhisfnendahipSyWannand 
sincere ;  and  in  his  moral  character,  unex- 
ceptionable. His  mannen  were  rather 
diataot  and  reaerved,  in  consequence  of 
Jong  habits  of  abstraction,  and  a  natural 
diffidence,  of  whi<^  he  never  could  diveat 
himaelf.  He  waa  an  early  riser,  and  ez- 
28* 


freniely  kboriona,  every  momei^t  vHildk 
he  coiud  apore  firom  hia  necessary  duties 
beinff  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hia 
mind.  No  one  was  ever  more  ambitioua 
of  a  reputation  for  science  and  literature. 
In  some  of  the  physical  sciences  he  vras 
especially  versed,  and  his  proficiency  as  a 
classical  and  beUes-lettres  scholar  waa 
veiy  considerable.  He  waa  a  member  of 
a  large  port  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
inatitutions  of  the  U.  States,  and  an  hon 
oraiy  member  of  many  of  the  learned 
aocieties  of  Great  Britain  and  die  conti- 
nent of  Eurc^.  His  productions  are  nu- 
merous, and  consist  of^his  speeches  in  the 
state  legislature  and  in  the  aenate  of  the 
Union,  his  speeches  and  measages  as  gov- 
ernor ;  his  discourses  before  various  hter- 
ary,  pliilosopliical  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions; his  addreaaea  to  the  army  during  the 
late  war ;  his  communications  concerning 
the  canal ;  and  his  judicial  opinions ;  be- 
sides various  fugitive  pieces.  As  a  public 
character,  he  is  entitled  to  durable  renown. 
Hia  national  services  were  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  the  Erie  canal,  especially, 
although  his  tide  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
originator  of  the  {>rqject  may  be  disputed, 
wifl  alwaya  remain  a  monument  of  his 
patriotism  and  perseverance.  He  waa, 
also,  a  promoter  and  benefactor  of  many 
religious  and  charitable  institutions.  In 
the  perfbimanoe  of  judicial  duties,  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  discbarge  whilst 
mayor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
errors,  the  highest  judicial  tribimal  of 
New  York,  his  learning  and  alnlity  have 
received  unquatified  encomium.  As  a 
magistrate,  he  was  firm,  vigilant,  dignified, 
and  of  incorruptible  integrity.  From  none 
of  his  official  stations  cSd  he  derive  any 
pecuniary  benefit,  though  he  had  often 
opportunities  of  acquiring  affluence.  Aa 
an  orator,  he  waa  forcible  and  manly, 
though  not  very  gracefuL  Mr.  Clinton 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  waa 
Miss  Maria  Franklin,  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  merchant  of  New  York,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
of  whom  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
aurvive.  Hia  second  wife  was  Miss  Cath- 
arine Jones,  the  daughter  of  the  late  doc- 
tor Thomaa  Jonea  of  New  York,  a  lady 
<Mf  neat  excellence. 

Clio  ;  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 
mosyne; the  muse  of  glory  and  history. 
Her  attributea  are,  a  wreath  of  laurel  upon 
her  head,  a  trumpet  in  her  right  band^ 
and  a  roll  of  papyrus  in  her  left.  (Bee 
Miflhology,  GruL) 

Clitus  ;  son  of  Dropis,  and  brother  of 
HeQanice,  the  nuzae  cf  Alexander  th« 
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Great  He  was  one  of  the  generab  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  saved  the  life 
of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
1^  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rhoaaces,  who 
had  just  lifted  his  ami  to  kill  Alexander. 
Notwithstanding  this  service,  however, 
Alexander  slew  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
on  account  of  some  irritating  words.  After 
the  act  was  performed,  he  was  penetrated 
with  the  bitterest  remorse. 

Clive,  Catharine,  a  celebrated  comic 
actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  BafloTy  and  was  bom  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  1711.  When  young,  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  a  bar- 
rister ;  but  the  union  was  unfommate,  and, 
a  separation  taking  place,  she  adopted  the 
theatrical  profession,  in  which  she  attained 
a  distinguished  rank.  She  filled  and 
adorned  a  variety  of  comic  parts;  and, 
whether  she  exhibited  the  woman  of  good 
sense,  of  real  fine  breeding,  the  humorous, 
the  fantastic,  the  affected,  the  mde,  the 
awkward,  or  the  ridiculous  female,  in  any 
rank  of  society,  she  was  sure  to  fascinate 
the  audience;  though  her  talents  were 

Ssculiarly  adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life, 
er  lively,  playful  humor  is  exemplified 
by  the  followinfl:  theatrical  anecdote  :•— She 
performed  at  Dmry  lane  theatre  under 
uie  management  of  Garrick.  One  night, 
while  playing  the  lady  in  Lethe,  Mrs. 
Clive,  m  turning  her  head  towards  the 
stage-box,  chanced  to  encounter  the  eye 
of  Charles  Townshend.  That  political  veit 
pointed  instantly  to  an  old  belle  on  his  left, 
a  very  caricature  of  the  ridiculous  dame 
she  was  portraying  on  the  stage.  The 
acuiess  paused  for  a  moment,  and  burst 
into  laughter.  The  galleries  caught  the 
jest,  and  joined  boisterously  in  the  mirth, 
elapping  loudly  with  their  hands  at  the 
same  time.  Mrs.  Chve  at  length  retired 
fix>m  the  stage,  of  which  she  had  been 
long  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  passed 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  at  Little  Straw- 
beny  hill,  near  the  Gothic  villa  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who,  as  well  as  many  other  i>er- 
sons  of  rank  and  eminence,  courted  her 
society,  attracted  by  the  wit  and  drollery 
with  which  she  enlivened  her  domestic 
circle.    Her  death  occurred  in  1785. 

Clivjb,  Robert,  lord  Clive  and  baron  of 
i^lassey,  was  bora  in  1725,  in  Shropshire. 
He  was  sent  to  several  schools,  but  to  little 
purpose,  and  was  said,  by  all  his  masten^ 
to  be  the  most  unlucky  boy  in  their  schools. 
His  fether  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  a 
writer. in  the  East  India  company's  ser- 
vice, and,  in  his  19th  year,  he  went  in  that 
capacity  to  Madras.  In  1747,  he  quitted 
tibe  dvu  empk>yment,aud  entered  into  the 


military  senrice,  ibr  which  nature  had  so 
peculiarly  fitted  him.  Duriing  two  yem, 
public  events  gave  him  little  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself;  but,  when  the  Eng^ 
lish  thought  proper  to  engage  as  auxilia- 
ries, in  favor  of  a  competitor  to  the  reign^ 
ing  rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved  to 
attack  one  of  his  forts  named  Devi  CaUtK, 
in  which  service  Clive  acted  with  great 
bravery,  and  was,  soon  after,  appointed 
commissary  to  the  British  troops.  About 
this  time,  M.  Dupleix,  taking  part  witb 
a  candidate  for  the  subahahip  of  the  Car- 
natic,  succeeded  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne,  on  condition  of  raiong  Chundasa- 
heb  to  the  nabobship  of  Arcot  By  this 
proceeding,  he  gainea  a  large  grant  of  ter- 
ritory for  the  French,  and  the  coUectioD 
of  all  the  revenues  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Hindoo  empire.  The  ostentation  and 
insolence  with  which  they  aflerwaids  con- 
ducted themselves  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  English,  a  body  of  whom,  under 
the  command  of  Clive,  made  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Arcot,  the  boldness  of 
which  measure  caused  it  to  succeed ;  and, 
after  a  most  complete  victory,  he  returned 
to  Madras,  and,  in  1753,  sailed  to  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dia- 
mond-hilted  sword  was  voted  to  him  by 
the  East  India  company,  which  he  only 
accepted  upon  condition  that  colonel  Lau- 
rence, who  had  similarly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  action,  should  receive  a 
like  present.  He  was  also  presented  witb 
the  government  of  St.  David's,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  that  of  Madi-as,  and 
a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the 
king's  service.  After  a  successful  attack 
on  the  pirate  Angria,  in  conjunction  with 
admirals  Pocock  and  Watson,  he  repaired 
to  Sl  David'ig,  but  was  soon  called  to  Ma- 
dras, to  command  the  succors  sent  to 
Bengal,  where  the  nabob  Surajah  DoW" 
lah  had  attacked  the  English,  destroyed 
their  factories,  taken  Calcutta,  and  suffo- 
cated several  of  his  prisonera  in  the  black 
hole.  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta, and,  driving  out  the  enemy,  took 
possession  of  the  city,  and,  with  a  very 
inferior  number  of  men,  entered  the  na- 
bob's camp,  and  seized  his  cannon ;  w^hich 
alarmed  him  so  much,  that  he  offered 
terms  which  were  adjusted  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  company.  The  state  of 
things  rendering  it  impossible  for  this 
peace  to  last  long,  colonel  Clive  fbrmed 
the  project  of  detiironing  the  nabob,  the 
execution  of  which  was  confided  lp  Mr. 
Watts  and  himself;  and  one  of  the  nabob^s 
ofiicers,  named  Mter  JaJUr,  joined  tliem 
on  condition  of  succeeding  to  his  mastpjrV 
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d^gm^.  A  Gentoo  merchant,  named 
C^chundy  was  engaged  to  cany  on  the 
correspondence  between  Jaffier  and  the 
English ;  but,  demanding  a  high  sum  for 
his  services,  a  double  treaty  was  drawn  up, 
in  one  of  which  his  demand  was  inserted, 
and  both  were  signed ;  and  the  first  only 
shown  to  Omichund,  who,  trusting  to  the 
fiiith  of  the  English,  performed  ms  part 
The  nabob,  suspecting  what  was  going 
forward,  commanded  Meer  Jaffier  to  swear 
fidelity  and  join  his  army ;  and  the  famous 
battle  of  Plassey  ensued,  in  which,  by 
comparatively  a  small  body  of  troops,  the 
nabob  and  his  army  were  put  to  flight,  and 
the  company's  success  decided.  To  the 
deep  disgrace  of  colonel  Clive  and  the 
English,  on  the  af&ir  being  decided,  Om- 
ichund  was  informed  that  *'tbe  red  paper 
was  a  trick,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing.'' 
The  disappointment  drove  him  mad,  and, 
a  year  and  a  half  after,  he  died  in  a  state 
of  idiocy.  It  should  aLso  be  noticed,  that 
the  Eognature  of  admiral  Watson,  who  was 
too  honest  to  sign  the  |>aper,  was  a  for- 
fieiT.  The  new  nabob,  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
Bad  come  over  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
and  had  presented  Clive  with  £210,000, 
now  wished  to  govern  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English;  but,  three  rebel- 
lions rising  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to 
acijcit  their  aid,  and  colonel  Clive  sup- 
pressed two,  but  made  a  compromise  with 
the  third  competitor,  whom  he  thought 
would  be  a  check  upon  the  nabob's  becom- 
ing too  powerful  He  was  next  appointed 
Enor  of  Calcutta;  and,  soon  afler,  a 
force  arrived  at  Bengal,  on  pretence 
ing  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  company.  Sus- 
pecting that  they  were  invited  by  the 
nabob,  to  destroy  the  English  power,  he 
attacked  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with 
great  success,  capturing  all  tlieir  forces, 
and  drawing  up  a  treaty,  signed  by  the 
Dutch,  who  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses,  on 
the  restitution  of  their  property.  For  these 
services,  he  was  created,  by  the  great  Mo- 
gul, an  omrah  of  the  empire,  and  received  a 
grant  of  a  revenue,  amounting  to  £S^,000 
per  annum  from  Meer  Jaffier.  He  then 
again  returned  to  England,  where  his  suc- 
cess was  much  applauded,  without  much 
inquiry  as  to  the  means ;  and,  in  1761,  he 
was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Clive^  haron  of  Plassey,  He 
bad  not,  however,  been  long  in  England, 
before  a  disagreement  took  place  between 
Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Holwell,  who  then 
officiated  as  governor,  which  ended  in 
transferring  the  nahobship  from  the  for- 
mer to  his  son-in-law  Cossim-Ally-Khan ; 


but,  in  consequence  of  the  shameful  mo- 
nopolies and  usurpations  of  the  Englidi 
traders,  the  new  nabob  declared  the  trade 
of  the  country  &ee  for  all.  It  was,  in  con- 
sequence, resolved  to  depose  him,  and  re- 
store Meer  Jaffier;  and,  afler  a  tempora- 
ry  success,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  the  nabob  of  Oude.  On  tlie  news 
of  these  commotions  reaching  England, 
the  company  appointed  lord  Clive  presi- 
dent of  Bengal,  widi  tlie  command  of  the 
troops  tliere ;  and,  in  July,  17G4,  he  return^ 
ed  to  India,  being  first  created  a  knight  of 
the  Bath.  Before  his  arrival,  major  Ad- 
ams had  defeated  the  nabob  of  Oude,  Su- 
jah-ul-Dowlah,  and  obliged  him  to  sue  for 
peace ;  so  that  lord  Clive  had  only  to  setde 
tenns  of  agreement  with  the  country  pow- 
ers, which  he  did  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  company,  who  acquired  the  dispo- 
sal of  all  the  revenues  of^  Beneal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  In  1767,  he  finally  returned 
to  England,  being  the  chief  contributor  to 
tlie  mimeuse  possessions  of  the  East  India 
company.  In  1773,  a  motion,  supported 
by  the  minister,  was  made  in  the  house  of 
commons,  ^that,  in  the  acquisition  of  his 
wealth,  lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  intrusted."  The 
charges  brought  forward  in  support  of  thia 
motion  had  a  verv  serious  aspect,  but,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wedderbume,  he 
made  such  a  defence,  that  it  was  rejected, 
and  a  resolution  passed,  "  that  lord  Clive 
had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices to  his  country,"  which,  however,  wa» 
no  contradiction  to  the  motion.  From 
that  time,  his  broken  health,  and  probably 
his  injured  peace  of  mind,  rendered  him  a 
prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depression  of 
spirits,  under  the  morbid  influence  of 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  hfe  and  suf- 
ferings, at  tne  age  of  50,  in  November,  1774. 
A  physiognomist  would  scarcely  have 
been  uivorable  to  lord  Clive,  who  possess- 
ed a  remarkably  heavy  brow,  which  gave  a 
close  and  sullen  expression  to  his  features ; 
and  he  was.  indeed,  of  a  reserved  temper, 
and  very  silent;  but,  neverthelefiB,  among 
his  intimate  fiiends,  could  be  lively  and 
pleasant.  He  was  always  self-directed,  and 
secret  in  his  decisions,  but  inspired  those 
under  his  command  with  tlie  utmost  con- 
fidence, owing  to  his  great  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind.  Lord  Chatham  char- 
acterized him  as  a  '^  heaven-bom  ffeneral, 
who,  without  experience,  surpassed  all  the 
officers  of  his  time."  His  talents,  in  fact, 
were  as  great  as  his  political  morality  was 
disputable ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  VVarren 
Hastings,  the  services  done  to  his  country 
have  paraiy^Eod  the  dispoaidon  to  inveso^ 
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saie  too  nicely  into  the  character  of  them. 
He  n^-as  member  of  parliament  from  1760 
to  his  deaUi,  but  seldom  spoke ;  though, 
when  roused,  he  could  display  ^reat  elo- 
quence. In  private  life,  he  was  Kind  and 
exceedingly  hberal.  He  married  tlie  sis- 
ter of  the  late  astronomer-royal,  doctor 
Maskelyne,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughteis. 

Ci.OACiE ;  subterranean  works  in  Rome, 
of  stupendous  size  and  strength,  construct- 
ed in  Uie  time  of  tlie  Tarquins,  fcH*  con- 
ducting off  the  overflowings  of  the  Tiber, 
the  waters  from  the  hills,  and  the  filth  of 
the  city.  The  doaca  maximcL,  or  principal 
branch,  received  numerous  other  branches, 
between  the  Capitoline,  Palatine  and  Qui- 
final  hills.  It  has  stood  nearly  2500  years, 
surviving  the  earthquakes  which  have 
shaken  down  the  palaces,  churches  and 
towers  of  the  superincumbent  city,  and 
still  stands  as  firmly  as  on  the  day  of  its 
foundation.  It  is  formed  of  three  concen- 
tric rows  of  enormous  stones,  piled  above 
each  other  without  cement.  The  height, 
inside,  is  18  Roman  palms,  and  the  width 
about  the  same. 

C1.0CK.  For  many  inventions  which 
do  honor  to  the  human  mind,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages, 
who,  in  their  seclusion,  free  fipom  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  their  support,  em- 
ployed the  time  <uiring  which  ihey  were 
not  engaged  in  their  devotions  in  the 
practice  of  various  arts,  both  useful  and 
useless.  Among  the  inventions  which 
we  owe  to  them  are  clocks,  or  time-keep- 
ers, which  are  set  in  motion  Inr  wheels, 
pendulums  and  steel  springs.  The  word 
horoU^kan  was  in  use,  even  among  the 
ancients ;  and  it  might  almost  be  inferred, 
fit>m  many  expressions,  that  they  possess- 
ed instruments  similar  to  our  pocket- 
watches  and  chamber-clocks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  their  time-pieces  were 
sun-dials,  hour-glasses,  and  cIe|)8ydrBe.  The 
latter  Julius  Ctesar  brought  with  him  fix)m 
Great  Britain.  It  was  a  clepsydra  wluch 
Cassiodorus,  in  the  6th  centurv,  recom- 
mended to  Ills  monks,  when  a  cloudy  sky 
prevented  them  from  observing  their  sun- 
<tials.  The  gounnand  Trimalchio,  de- 
scribed by  Petronius,  had  a  clepsydra  in 
his  aining-room,  and  placed  a  trumpeter 
near  it  to  announce  tlie  hours.  Vitruvius 
mentions  an  Alexandrian  artist,  who,  140 
years  before  our  era,  combined  spring- 
wheels  vrith  the  clepsydra ;  but  the  ac- 
count is  too  sonfusea  and  incomplete  to 
affinrd  a  correct  idea  of  its  construction. 
In  an  old  chronicle,  it  is  related  that  Char- 
iemagne  received  a  clock  (s^e  Automata) 


from  Haroun  al  Raschid  hi  809^  to 
which  small  bells  were  attached,  and  in 
which  figures  of  horsemen,  at  the  hour  of 
twelve,  came  forth  through  little  doom^ 
and  retired  aj^iin.  There  is  a  more  exact 
description  of  this  work  of  art  in  the  Fran- 
conian  annals,  attributed  to  Eginhard,  in 
which  it  is  particularly  siud  to  have  been 
a  clepsydra,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  each 
hour,  little  balls  of  metal  fell  upon  a  beU, 
and  produced  a  sound.  It  is  not  proba))le 
that  the  clock  which  Pacificus,  arch-dea- 
con of  Verona,  is  said  to  have  invented  in 
the  9th  century,  could  have  been  equal 
to  our  present  clocks.  The  words  on  his 
tomb  are  so  indistinct  that  nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  inferred  firom  them.  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  clocks  has  likewise  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  famous  Gerbert  of  Auvergne, 
who  afterwards  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Sylvester  JJ,  and  died  m  1008  ; 
but  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  a  trustworthy- 
witness^  only  relates  that  Gerbert  placed  a 
horologvum  in  Magdeburg  for  the  emperor 
Otho,  after  observing,  through  a  tube,  tlie 
star  vdiich  guides  the  seamen.  This 
must  have  been  a  sun-dial,  which  Gerbert 
placed  according  to  the  height  of  the  pole. 
In  the  12th  centuiy,  cIocks  were  made 
use  of  in  the  monasteries,  which  announ- 
ced the  end  of  eveiy  hour  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
wheels.  From  this  time  forward,  the  ex- 
pression **the  clock  has  struck"  is  often 
met  with.  The  hand  for  maricing  the 
time  is  also  made  mention  of.  Of  Wil- 
liam, abbot  of  Hirschau,  his  biographer 
relates,  that  he  invented  a  ftorwugturo 
similar  to  the  celestial  hemisphere,  short 
as  this  account  is,  it  still  appears  probable 
that  this  abbot  was  the  inventor  of  clocks, 
as  he  employed  a  person  particularly  in 
arranging  nis  work,  and  keeping  it  in  or- 
der. This  abbot  died  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  centurj'.  In  the  13lh  century,  there 
is  again  mention  of  a  clock,  given  by  sul- 
tan Saladin  to  the  emperor  Fredenc  IL 
This  vras  evidently  put  in  motion  by 
weights  and  wheels.  It  not  onl^  marked 
the  hours,  but  also  the  course  of  the  sun, 
of  the  moon,  and  the  planets  in  the  zodiac. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Saracens 
learned  the  art  of  clock-making  fi^m  the 
monks  of  European  monasteries:  per- 
Imps,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  real 
inventors  of  it,  and  the  uivention  was 
made  known  to  Europeans  by  means  of 
the  crusades.  In  the  14th  centuiy,  tliere 
are  stronger  traces  of  the  present  system 
of  clock-work.  Dante  particularly  men- 
tions clocks.  Richard,  abbot  of  St  Al- 
bania in  England,  made  a  clock,  in  lOSti^ 
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nek  as  Iiad  never  been  lieerd  of  till  then. 
It  not  only  indicated  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  tlie  moon,  but  alao  the  ebb  and 
flood  tide.  Large  clocks  on  steei^es,  like- 
wise, were  first  made  use  of  in  the  14th 
centuiy.  Perhaps  Jac  Dondi,  in  Padua, 
was  the  first  who  made  one  of  this  kind ; 
at  least,  his  fiunily  was  called,  after  Iiim, 
deW  Orologio,  A  Gennan,  Henry  de 
Wyck,  was  celebrated,  in  the  some  centu- 
ry, for  a  large  clock  which  he  placed  in  a 
tower  built  by  command  of  Charles  V, 
king  of  France.  This  clock  was  preserv- 
ed till  1737.  Watches  are  a  much  later 
invention,  although  they  have  likewise 
been  said  to  haveoeen  invented  as  early 
as  the  14th  century.  The  general  opin- 
ion is,  tliat  Peter  Hele  first  contrived  them 
in  151Q.  One  of  their  names  was  tliat  of 
JSTaremberg  tggs  (J^&ntberger  Eier).  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  the  first  trust- 
worthy indications  of  their  existence  are 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century.  The  pendulum  {q.  v^  Huygens 
Jq.  V.)  mvented.  The  honor  of  being  the 
mventor  of  the  balance-spring  in  watches 
was  contested  between  him  and  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher  doctor  Hooke.  To  prevent 
fiictjon,  Facio,  a  Genevan,  invented  the 
method  of  boring  holes  in  diamo  *ds  or 
rubies  for  the  pivots  to  revolve  in,  which 
was  found  a  ffreat  improvement.  Thus 
chronometers  had  their  origin,  in  which 
the  English  have  attained  great  perfection. 
This  nation  also  invented  repeaters.  An 
individual  of  the  name  of  Barlow  first 
made  one,  in  1676,  for  king  Charles  II ; 
and  Graham  was  the  inventor  of  the 
compensation-pendulum  (q.  v.^  in  1715u 
This  was  perfected  bv  Harrison,  who 
formed  the  pendulum  or  nine  round  rods, 
five  of  which  were  of  iron  and  four  of 
brass.  With  these  pendulums  the  astro- 
nomical clocks  are  still  provided,  and  per- 
fect dependence  may  oe  placed  in  the 
regularity  of  their  action.  Amongst  the 
important  inventions  of  the  18th  century, 
the  astronomical  clocks  of  the  clergyman 
Hahn,  in  Echterdingen,  Wfirtemberg,  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  named.  (See 
Hahn,)  He  formed  the  idea  of  measiu> 
iDg  time  in  its  whole  extent  The  princi- 
pu  hand  in  his  instrument  is  that  of  uni- 
veival  history.  This  turns  on  a  table,  and 
indicates  the  principal  epochs  of  histoiv, 
according  to  the  cnronology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  great  events  of  fiiture 
times,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Bcnffel,  founded  on  the  Apocalypse.  Its 
revolution  embraces  a  period  of  nearly 
8000  years.  Another  hand  on  this  table 
marks   the   year   of  the   century,   and 


makes  its  cironit  in  100  ySalB.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  lepresentadon  of 
die  motions  of  the  planets  knovm  at  the 
time  of  the  inventor,  and  of  the  systems 
of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus.  They  and 
their  satelhtes  perform  their  revolutions  in 
exactly  the  same  time  as  they  actually  do 
in  the  heavens ;  ar  1  these  automata  not 
only  have  the  central  motion,  but  their 
course  is  also  eccentrical  and  elliptic,  like 
that  of  tlie  heavenly  orbs,  and  the  motion 
is  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  quicker, 
and  even  retrograde.  This  instrument 
must  have  been  the  firuit  of  deep  knowl- 
edge, indefatigable  research,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  years.  It  is  much  to  be  re 
gretted,  that  the  limited  means  of  the 
artist  prevented  his  machine  fit)m  being 
better  finished,  and  that  he  was  not  ac* 
quainted  with  clock-making  in  its  present 
advanced  state,  and  with  the  excellent  in- 
struments which  have  been  invented  once 
his  time.  The  coimtry  where  watchee 
are  manuftctiwed  in  the  grei^est  numbers 
is  French  Switzerland,  particukriy  at  Ge- 
neva, La-Chaux-de-Fonds,  Locle,  &c^ 
where  they  are  made  by  thousands. 
Among  French  watch-makers,  Berthoud, 
Breguet,  Chevalier,  Courvoisier,  Preu- 
d'homme,  and  others,  are  distinguished. 
England  and  France  have  been  active  in 
penectin^  the  art  of  horology.  The  ele- 
gant Ponsian  pendulum-clodcs  ore  well 
known,  in  which  tlie  art  of  the  sculptor  is 
combined  with  that  of  the  machinist 
Elegance,  however,  is  dieir  principal 
recommendation.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  tlie  present  watches,  even 
3ie  finest,  have  not  the  finish  which  gave 
such  great  durability  to  those  of  former 
times.  This  is  particukriy  the  case  with 
French  watches.  We  speak  now  of  the 
better  sort  of  watches ;  the  ordinary  ones 
are  hardly  worth  the  trifling  sum  which 
they  cost  Wooden  clo(£s  are  made 
chiefly  in  the  Schwarzwaki,  or  Black 
Forest,  in  Soutli  Germany,  and  fomish 
an  important  object  of  manufacture  fotf 
this  mountainous  and  barren  country.  It 
is  said  tliat  70,000  of  such  clocks  are 
made  there  annually.  Perhaps  this  ac- 
count is  exaggerateo,  but  great  numben 
of  the  clocks  are  sent  to  North  and  South 
America,  and  all  over  Europe.  The 
chief  magazine  of  them  is  at  Neust8dt,'in 
Baden.  (For  information  on  the  cod- 
Btruction  of  clocks  and  watches  see  the 
article  Horology.) 
Cloister.  (See  Manaatenf.) 
Cloots,  John  Baptist  von;  a  Pnisnaa 
baron,  better  knovni,  during  the  revolu* 
tionaiy  scenes  in  France,  under  the  a])pel 
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lotion  oP  AnaciutrsU  Clooi$.  He  vna  bom 
at  Cleves,  in  1755^  and  became  possessed 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  fNirtly 
disnpated  through  misconduct  The  ex- 
ample of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Pauw,  who 
published  several  popular  works,  inspired 
him  with  an  inclination  to  become  an  au- 
thor. He  travelled  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  ajid  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
many  eminent  individuals,  amon?  whom 
was  the  celebrated  £kLmund  Burke ;  but 
the  politics  of  that  statesman  did  not  suit 
the  irregular  and  ardent  disposition  of 
ClootB,  to  whom  the  French  revolution 
at  length  opened  a  career  which  he 
thought  worthv  of  his  ambition.  The 
£ist  scene  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self was  the  ridiculous  masquerade  called 
the  etnbam  of  the  human  race,  partlv  con- 
trived by  the  duke  de  Liancourt.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1790,  Cloots  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  tlie  national  assemUy, 
fallowed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
poiters  of  the  French  metropolis,  in  for- 
eign dresses,  to  represent  the  deputies  of 
All  nations.  He  described  himself  as  the 
orator  of  the  human  race,  and  demanded 
the  right  of  confederation,  which  wna 
grant^  him.  At  the  bar  of  the  assemblv, 
April  21, 1792,  he  made  a  strange  speecK, 
in  which  he  recommended  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  proposed  that  the  assembly 
should  fonn  itself  into  a  diet  during  a 
year,  and  finished  by  offering  a  patriotic 
gift  of  12,000  Uvres.  On  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, he  went  to  congratulate  the  lensla- 
tive  assembly  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  10th,  and  offered  to  raise  a 
Prussian  legion,  to  be  called  the  Vandal 
legion.  The  27th  of  the  same  month,  he 
advised  the  assembly  to  set  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke 
of  Bninswick,  praised  the  action  of  John 
J.  AnkarBtrcem,  the  assassin  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and,  among  other  absurd  ex- 
pressions, he  said,  ^  Mv  heart  is  French, 
and  my  soul  is  sana-culoUe,^^  He  display- 
ed no  less  hatred  to  Christianity  than  to 
loyalty,  declaring  himself  the  "  personal 
enemy  of  Jesus  ChrisL"  In  September, 
1792,  he  was  nominated  deputy  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise  to  the  national  con- 
vention, in  which  he  voted  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI,  **  in  the  name  of  the  hu- 
man race.**  This  madman,  becoming  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  Robespierre  and  his 
party,  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
death,  March  24, 1794.  He  suffered  vrith 
several  others,  and,  on  his  way  to  tbe 
guillotine,  he  discoursed  to  his  compan- 
ions on  materialism  and  the  contempt  of 


death.  On  the  acaflbld,  he  begoed  the 
executioner  to  decapitate  him  the  las^ 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  for 
making  some  observations  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  certain  principles  while 
the  heads  of  the  otliers  were  fiJling. 

Clos,  Choderlos  de  la  (his  entire  name 
was  Pierre  Amhroise  Franpois  Ch.  de  la 
Clos)y  well  known  for  his  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  novel.  Leg  Liaisons  dcav- 
gereusesj  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  afterwards  secretary 
and  confidant  of  the  duke  of  Orleansy 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  plans  during  the 
revolution.  In  1791,  he  entered  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  edited  the  ioumal  Ami  de  la 
Constihiion,  He  died,  during  the  consu- 
lar government,  at  Tarentum,  in  1803^  in 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  in  the  artil- 
lery in  the  anny  of  Naples. 

Close-hauled  (aujniLspres,  in  French)^ 
in  navigation ;  the  general  arrangement  or 
trim  of  a  ship's  sails,  when  she  endeavors 
to  make  progress,  in  the  nearest  direction 
possible,  towards  that  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Close-Quarters  ;  certain  strong  bar- 
riers of  wood,  stretching  across  a  mer- 
chant-ship m  several  places.  They  are  used 
as  a  place  of  retreat  when  a  ship  is  board- 
ed by  her  adversary,  and  are  therefore  fit- 
ted with  several  small  loopholes,  through 
which  to  fire  the  small  arms.  They  are 
likewise  furnished  vrith  several  small  cais- 
sons, caXkd  powder-chests,  which  are  fixed 
upon  the  deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old 
nails,  &C.,  and  may  be  fired  at  any  time. 
Instances  are  known  in  which  close-quar- 
ters have  proved  highly  efiective. 

Cloth.   (See  Cbfton,  fTooflen,  5SDk,  &c.) 

Clothing.  A  very  striking  fiict,  e^diibit- 
ed  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  persons  who  die  of  consump- 
tion. It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any 
(^neral  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  that 
fatal  disease.  In  very  many  cases,  the  or- 
igin of  a  consumption  is  an  ordinary  cold; 
and  that  cold  is  frequendy  taken  through 
the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  clothing, 
particulariy  in  females.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, offer  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  so  important  to  the  heahh  of 
all  classes  of  persons. — ^Nothing  is  more 
necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of  exist- 
ence, than  that  the  body  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  which  made  the  senses 
serve  as  instruments  of  pleasure  for  our 
gratification,  and  of  pain  for  our  protec- 
tion, has  rendered  tne  feefings  arising 
fiom  excess  or  deficiencv  of  heat  so  acute, 
that  we  instinctively  seek  shelter  fixun  the 
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■eorehing  heat  and  fireezfaiff  cold.  We 
bathe  our  fimba  in  the  cool  stream,  or 
clothe  our  bodies  with  the  warm  fleece. 
We  court  the  breeze,  or  carefully  avoid  it. 
'  But  no  efforts  to  mitiffate  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  heat  or  cold  would  avail  us,  if 
nature  had  not  furnished  us,  in  common 
with  other  animals  (in  the  peculiar  func- 
tions of  the  skin  and  lungs),  with  a  power 
of  preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  uni- 
fbim  under  ^nost  eveiy  variety  of  tem- 
perature to  which  the  atmosphere  is  liable. 
The  skin,  by  increase  of  the  perRpiration, 
eairies  off  the  excess  of  heat;  tlie  lungs, 
by  decomposing  the  atmosphere,  supply 
the  loss ;  so  that  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  are  preserved  at  a  temperature  of 
about  98^,  under  all  circumstances.  In 
addition  to  the  important  share  which  the 
function  of  perspiration  has  in  regulating 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  serves  the  further 
puipose  of  an  outlet  to  the  constitution,  by 
which  it  gets  rid  of  matters  that  are  no 
longer  usenil  in  its  economy.  The  excre* 
tory  function  of  the  skin  is  of  such  para-' 
mount  importance  to  health,  that  we 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  direct  our  attention 
to  the  means  of  seeming  its  being  duly 
performed ;  for  if  the  matters  that  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  bodv  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  retained,  they  invariably 
prove  injurious.  When  speaking  of  the 
excrementitious  matter  of  the  skin,  we  do 
not  mean  the  sensible  moisture  which  is 
poured  out  in  hot  weather,  or  when  the 
body  is  heated  by  exercise,  but  a  matter 
which  ia  too  subtile  for  the  senses  to  take 
cognizance  of|  which  is  contuniallv  pass- 
ma  off  from  eveiy  part  of  the  bojy,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  msmsibU  per-' 
mraJtum.  This  insensible  perspiration  is 
me  true  excretion  of  the  skin.  A  sup- 
pression of  the  insensible  perspiration  is  a 
prevaihng  symptom  in  almost  all  diseases. 
It  is  the  sole  cause  of  many  fevers.  Very 
many  chronic  diseases  have  no  other 
cause.  In  warm  weather,  and  particular- 
ly in  hot  climates,  the  functions  of  the  skin 
being  prodigiously  increased,  all  the  con- 
sequences of  interrupting  them  are  pro- 
portionably  dangerous.  Besides  the  func- 
tion of  perspiFatioh,  the  skin  has,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  sur&ce  of  the  body, 
a  process,  by  means  of  appropriate  vessels, 
ofabsorbing,  or  taking  up,  and  conveying 
into  the  blcxKl-vessels,  any  thing  that  may 
be  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  al^  the  part 
en  which  the  organ  of  feeling  or  touch  is 
distributed.  The  skin  is  supplied  with 
glands,  which  provide  an  oily  matter,  that 
renden  it  impervious  to  water,  and  thus 
secures  the  evaporation  of  the  sensible  per- 


r*  ation.  Were  this  oily  matter  deficient, 
skin  would  become  sodden,  as  is  die 
case  when  it  has  been  removed — a  &ct  to 
be  observed  in  the  hands  of  washer- 
women, when  it  is  destroyed  by  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  the  soap.  The  hah*  serves 
as  so  many  capillary  tulles  to  conduct  the 
perspired  fluid  fix)m  the  skin.  The  three 
powers  of  the  skin,  perspiration,  absorp- 
tion and  feeling,  are  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be 
deranged  without  the  other  two  being  al- 
so disordered.  For  if  a  man  be  exposed 
to  a  frosty  atmosphere,  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, or  without  sufficient  clothing,  till 
his  limbs  become  stiff  and  his  sidn  insen- 
sible, the  vessels  that  excite  the  perspira- 
tion and  the  absorbent  vessels  partake  of 
the  torpor  that  has  seized  on  the  nerves 
of  feeling;  nor  will  they  regain  their  lost 
activity  till  the  sensibility  be  completely  re- 
stored. The  danger  of  suddenly  attempt- 
ing to  restore  sensibility  to  frozen  parts  is 
well  known.  If  the  addition  of  warmth 
be  not  veiy  gradual,  the  vitality  of  the 
part  will  be  destroyed.  This  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  skin  will  at 
once  point  out  the  necesntyof  an  especial 
attention,  in  a  fickle  climate,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  clothing.  Every  one's  experience 
must  have  shown  him  how  extremely  ca- 
pricious the  weather  is  in  this  country. 
Our  experience  of  this  great  inconstancy 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to 
have  instructed  us  how  to  secure  our- 
selves fh)m  its  effects.  The  chief  end 
proposed  by  clothing  ouffht  to  be  protec- 
tion from  the  cold ;  and  it  never  can  be 
too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  (espe- 
cially of  those  who  have  the  care  of^  chil- 
dren), that  a  degree  of  cold  that  amounts 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sen- 
sation of  cold  constantly  present,  even 
though  it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occa- 
sion unmediate  complaint,  or  to  induce 
the  suflerer  to  seek  protection  from  it 
This  degree  of  cold  often  laydthe  foimda- 
tion  of  the  whole  host  of  chronic  diseases, 
foremost  amongst  which  are  found  scrofu- 
la and  consumption.  Persons  engaged  in 
sedentary  employments  must  be  almost 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  this  de- 
cree of  cold,  unless  the  apartment  in  which 
mey  woik  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  sub- 
jects them,  on  leaving  it,  to  all  the  dan- 
gen  of  a  sudden  transition,  as  it  were, 
from  summer  to  winter.  The  inactivity 
to  which  such  persons  are  condemned,  by 
weakening  the  oody,  renders  it  incapabltf 
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9€  maintaiDiBg  the  degree  of  warmth  ne- 
ceBBury  to  comfoit,  without  additioiial 
clothing  or  fire.  Under  such  circuin- 
stancei^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothings 
of  a  proper  quality,  with  the  apaitmeni 
moderately  wanned  and  well  ventilated, 
ought  to  be  preferred,  for  keefHng  up  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth,  to  any  means 
of  heating  the  air  of  the  room  so  much  as 
to  render  any  increase  of  clothing  unne- 
cessaiy.  To  heat  the  air  of  an  apartment 
much  above  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  we  must  shut  out  the  ex« 
temal  air;  the  air  also  becomes  extremely 
rarefied  and  diy;  which  circumstances 
make  it  doubly  dangerous  to  pass  firom 
it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air.  But 
m  leaving  a  moderately  well  warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is 
not  felt ;  and  the  fiill  advantage  of  exer- 
cise is  derived  fix>m  any  opportunitv  of 
taking  it  tliat  may  occur. — ^The  only  kind 
of  dress  that  can  afibrd  the  protection  re- 
quired b^  the  changes  of  temiierature  to 
which  high  noithem  climates  are  liable,  is 
wooUm,  Nor  wUl  it  be  of  much  avail 
that  woollen  be  worn,  unless  «o  much  of 
it  be  worn,  and  it  be  «o  worn,  as  effectu- 
ally to  keep  out  the  cold.  Those  who 
would  receive  the  advantage  which  the 
wearing  of  woollen  is  cap(u>le  of  afford- 
ing, must  wear  it  next  the  skin ;  fer  it  is 
in  this  situation  only  that  its  health-pre- 
serving power  can  be  felt  The  great 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly 
these  :--the  readiness  with  which  it  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  Its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserv- 
ing the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin 
under  all  circumstances ;  the  difiiculty 
there  is  in  making  it  thoroughly  wet ;  the 
slowness  with  which  it  conducts  heat; 
the  soilness,  lightness  and  pliancy  of  its 
texture.  CotUm  dothy  though  it  diners  but 
litde  firom  linen,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  woollen,  and,  on  that  account, 
must  be  esteemed  as  tiie  next  best  sub- 
stance of  which  clothing  may  be  made. 
SUk  is  the  next  in  point  of  excellence,  but 
it  is  very  inferior  to  cotton  in  eveiy  re- 
spect lAnen  possesses  the  contrary  of 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as  ex- 
cellences in  woollen.  It  retauis  the  matter 
of  perspimtion  in  its  texture,  and  speedily 
beoomes  unbued  with  it ;  it  gives  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin ;  it  is 
veiy  readily  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
It  conducts  heat  too  rapidly.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  worst  of  all  tiie  substances  in  use,  be- 
ing the  least  <)ualified  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  ek>thmg.  There  are  several  pre- 
vailinn  cutotb  in  the  mode  of  adafiing 


ekrthes  to  the  figure  of  the  body,  pvtk^ 
larly  amongst  females.  Clothes  shouii 
be  so  made  as  to  allow  the  body  the  fiik 
exercise  of  all  its  motions.  The  neglect 
of  this  urecaution  is  productive  of  more ' 
mischief  than  is  generally  believed.  Th^ 
misery  and  suffering  arising  fi^m  it  begin 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  cradle.  When 
they  have  escaped  fit>m  the  nurses'  hands, 
boys  are  left  to  nature.  Girls  have,  for  a 
while,  the  same  chance  as  boys,  in  a  fi^ee* 
dom  from  bandages  of  all  kinds ;  but,  as 
they  approach  to  womanhood,  they  are 
again  put  into  tnunmels  in  the  ferms  of 
stays.  The  bad  consecjuences  of  the 
pressure  of  stays  are  not  immediately  ob- 
vious, but  they  are  not  the  less  certain  on 
that  account  The  girl  writhes  and  twists 
to  avoid  the  pinching  which  must  neces- 
sarily attend  the  commencement  of  wear- 
ing stays  tighdy  laced.  The  posture  in 
which  she  mids  ease  is  the  one  in  which 
she  will  constantiy  be,  until,  at  last,  she 
vrill  not  be  comfoitable  in  any  other,  even 
when  she  is  fived  finom  the  pressure  that 
originally  obliged  her  to  adopt  it  In  this 
way  most  of  the  deformities  to  which 
young  people  are  subject  originate ;  and, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  often  that  they  are 
perceived  until  they  have  become  conad- 
erable,  and  have  existed  too  long  to  admit 
of  remedy, 

Clotilde  de  Valloit  Oralis,  Mar« 
guerite  £I^nore;  bom  at  VaUon,  a  castle 
on  the  Ardeche,  m  Languedoc,  in  the  year 
1405w  The  poems  of  this  lady,  which 
have  been  preserved,  did  not  make  their 
appearance  till  1803.  At  the  age  of  11, 
slie  translated  a  poem  of  Petrarch  into 
verae.  Fortunate  circumstances,  particu- 
larly her  acquaintance  with  several  dis- 
tinguished female  poets  of  her  time,  uu- 
felded  her  poetical  talents.  In  1^1,  die 
married  Berenger  de  Surville,  a  young 
knight,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  follow 
the  dauphin  (Charies  VII]  to  Puy-en-Ve- 
lay.  On  the  occaaon  of  this  separation, 
she  composed  a  beautifiil  poem,  which 
takes  the  first  rank  amongst  her  works. 
After  being  married  seven  years,  she  lost 
her  husband,  who  fell  before  Orleans. 
After  this,  she  occupied  her  time  with  the 
education  of  young  females  possessed  of 
poetical  talent    .£nong  these  were  So« 

SWe  de  Lyonna  and  Juliette  de  Vivarez. 
y  chance,  she  became  acquainted  with 
Maiptfet  of  Scotland,  wife  of  the  dauphin 
Louis.  In  consequence  of  a  poem  which 
she  composed  in  praise  of  duke  Philip  th^ 
Good,  Margaret  sent  lier  a  crown  of  aitifi 
cial  laurel,  with  silver  leaves,  and  interwo^ 
ven  with  12  gokien  fiowers;  but  Ckitildo 
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woM  not  listen  to  the  preeBing  iDTitations 
wfaidi  flbe  feceived  to  appear  at  court 
In  1485,  she  commemonitedf  in  a  poem, 
the  triumphs  of  Charies  VIII.  The  year 
of  her  death  is  not  known.  Her  poems, 
which  are  distinguished  for  delicacy  and 
greoe,  appear  to  have  been  lost,  when 
one  0^  her  descendants,  Joseph  Etienne 
de  Sunritte  (who,  in  1798,  was  shot  as  a 
secretly  returned  emigrant),  frman  himself 
possessed  of  a  talent  for  poetry,  on  searchr* 
mg  the  archives  of  his  family,  discovered, 
in  1782,  the  hand-writing  of  Ciotilde. 
With  difficulty  he  deciphered  the  writing, 
studied  the  language,  and  soon  found  his 
pains  richly  rewanled.  On  his  emigra- 
ti<Mi,  in  1791,  he  left  the  manuscript  of 
Clodlde  behind  him,  which,  with  many 
cither  &mi]v  records,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  The  copies,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously taken  of  several  pieces,  came  from 
his  widow  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
publisher,  M.  Vanderbouig.  The  genu- 
menesB  of  these  poems  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, although  it  is  apparent  that,  in  some 
instances,  M.  de  SurviUe  has  ventured  to 
make  alterations. 

C1.6TVBB, La  (the  elote);  the  term  used 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  when 
cme  party  insists  upon  having  a  discuanon 
dosed,  and  the  vote  taken.  Though  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  French  improve 
in  parliamentary  skill,  yet  they  are  very 
fiur  fit»m  parliamentaiv  order,  we  might 
say  decency,  compared  with  the  example 
of  England  and  the  U.  States.  This  is 
principally  owing  to  two  causes:  the  first 
IS  want  of  experience.  Parliamentary 
proprieties  are  things  which  caimot  be 
regulated  by  orders  and  decrees,  because 
great  strictness  of  rule  injures  the  freedom 
which  gives  value  to  parliamentary  pro- 
eeedings.  They  must  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice, and  rest  on  the  convictions  of  the 
oppoffition,  as  well  as  of  the  other  party. 
The  seccmd  cause  is  the  violence  of  par- 
ties. Neither  in  England  nor  in  the  U. 
States  do  there  exist  parties  so  entirely  and 
essentially  opposed  as  in  France.  No  po- 
litical partisan  in  England  or  the  U.  States 
thinks  of  destrosring  me  constitution.  The 
animosity,  therefore,  between  parties  can- 
not be,  in  either  of  these  countries,  so  creat 
as  in  France.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  opposition,  or  liberal  party,  in 
the  French  cnambers,  give  vent  to  their 
feelings,  and  the  administration  party  will 
not  listen,  but  call,  i^hue  voir/  La  ddiurt! 
during  the  speeches  of  their  oppcments, 
and  not  unfirequendv  make  a  noise  omilar 
Id  that  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  veiy  much 
iNit  of  place  in  a  deliberative  body.    The 
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president  of  the  chamber  rings  his  beill,  and 
eoraedmes  closes  the  session,  because  he 
eannot  restore  order.  The  r^glemenl  of  the 
chambrt  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  disorder.  It  is  dated  June  25, 1814, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  English  usages. 
This  body  of  rules,  with  those  for  the 
chamber  of  peers,  nven  July  2, 1814,  and 
the  kw  of  Aug.  13, 1814,  respecting  tlxe 
forms  in  which  the  king  communicates 
with  the  chambers,  and  they  with  each 
other,  are  not  in  the  Btdktin  <k#  Lois ;  they 
are  contained  in  Lanjuinais'  ConBtitutioM 
de  la  MHon  IVancaiee^  Paris,  1819. 

Cloud.  The  clouds  are  aqueous  va- 
pors, which  hover  at  a  coDsiderable  height 
above  the  surfooe  of  the  earth.  They 
difier  from  fogs  only  by  their  height  and  less 
degree  of  transparency.  The  cause  of  the 
latter  circumstance  is  the  thinness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  its  higher  regions,  where 
the  particles  of  vapor  become  condensed. 
The  varieties  of  clouds  are  numerous. 
Some  oast  a  shade  which  covers  the  skv, 
and,  at  times,  produces  a  considerable 
darkness ;  others  resemble  a  Ught  veil,  and 
permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon  to 
pass  through  them.  Clouds  originate  like 
fogs.  The  watery  evaporations  which  rise 
from  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and,  in  iact, 
from  the  whcJe  sun&ce  of  the  earth,  as- 
cend, on  account  of  their  elasticity  and 
lightness,  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  air 
becomes  so  cold  and  thin  that  they  can 
rise  no  higher,  but  are  condensed.  Phi- 
losophers, nowever,  are  of  very  different 
opinions  respecting  the  way  in  which  the 
condensation  and  the  whole  formation  ot 
the  clouds  proceed.  De  Luc,  whose  the- 
ory is  considered  the  mobt  probable,  be- 
lieves that  the  water,  after  its  ascent  in  the 
form  of  vapors,  and  before  it  takes  the 
shape  of  clouds,  exists  in  a  gaseous  states 
not  aftecting  the  hygrometer,  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  air,  in  the  higher  resions^ 
is  always  dry.  He  explains  the  cuouds 
to  be  coUections  of  small  vesicles,  in  the 
tranrformation  of  which  fi\)m  the  gaseous 
state,  he  believes  that  caloric  operates,  in 
part  at  least,  because,  according  to  his 
opinion,  clouds  communicate  a  degree  of 
heat  to  the  body  which  they  render  damp. 
According  to  Hube,  clouds  are  collecti^  -zih 
of  precipitated  bubbles,  and  difter  by  dieir 
negative  electricity  ftiom  fogs,  the  clectrici*' 
ty  of  which  is  generally  positive.  If  clouds 
and  fogs  lose  their  electricity,  rain  is  pro 
duced.  These  explanations  are,  aowevei 
by  no  means  perfectiy  satisfactory.  More 
on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Mayer's 
Lehrbuch  uker  die  Ph^tiache  ABhrmomm^ 
Thoone  Hear  Erde  tmd  MrUonkgit^  Go*- 
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tingen,  1805.  The  change  of  winds  con- 
trimiteB  essentially  to  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  fogs.  In  countries  where  this 
change  is  snudl  and  infrequent,  as  be- 
tween the  tropics,  these  phenomena  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  must  be  com- 
paratiTely  rare,  but,  when  they  happen, 
the  more  violent,  because  a  great  quantity 
of  vapor  has  had  time  to  collect  The  dis- 
tance of  the  clouds  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  ver^  different  Thin  and  light 
clouds  are  higher  than  the  highest  moun- 
tains ;  thick  and  heavy  clouds,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and 
even  trees.  The  average  height  of 
the  clouds  is  calculated  to  be  two  miles 
and  a  half.  Their  size  is  likewise  veiy 
different  Some  have  been  found  occu- 
pying an  extent  of  20  square  miles,  and 
their  thickness,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
ascertained,  by  travellers,  who  have  as- 
cended mountiuns,  to  be  a  thousand  feet : 
others  are  very  thin,  and  of  small  dimen- 
sions. The  natural  history  of  clouds,  not 
as  respects  their  chemical  structure,  but 
their  rorms,  their  application  to  meteorol- 
ogy, and  a  knowledge  of  the  weather,  has 
been  weU  treated  by  Lucas  Howard,  in 
his  Essay  on  Clouds.  He  distributes  clouds 
into  three  essentially  diiSerent  fi)rmations. 
These  formations  are — 1.  cirrus,  consisting 
of  fibres  which  diverge  in  all  directions; 
2,  cumulus,  convex  and  conical  aggre- 
gates, which  increase  from  a  horizontal 
basis  upwards;  3.  stratus,  layers  vastly 
extended,  connected  and  horizontal.  The 
clouds  are  generally  assigned  to  three 
atmospherical  regions,  the  upper,  the  mid- 
dle and  the  lower  one,  to  which  a  fourth, 
die  lowest,  may  be  added.  In  tlie  upper 
region,  the  atmosphere  is  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  can  receive  and  sustain  aqueous 
matter  dissolved  into  its  integrant  parta 
This  state  of  the  atmosphere  corresponds 
to  the  highest  state  of  the  barometer.  To 
this  region  belongs  tlie  arms,  which  has 
the  least  densitv,  but  tlie  greatest  height, 
and  variety  of  ^ape  and  direction.  It  is 
the  first  indication  of  serene  and  settled 
weather,  and  first  shows  itself  in  a  few 
fibres,  spreading  through  the  atmosphere. 
These  fibres  by  degrees  increase  in  length, 
and  new  fibres  attach  themselves  to  the 
ndes.  The  duration  of  the  cirrus  is  un- 
certain, fiom  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hoursL  It  lasts  longer,  if  it  appears  alone, 
and  at  a  great  height ;  a  shorter  time,  if 
it  fenns  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
clouds.  The  middle  region  is  the  seat  of 
cwmdus,  which  is  generally  the  most  con- 
densed, and  moves  with  the  stream  of  air 
nearest  to  the  earth.    Tliis  region  can  re* 


oeive  much  humidity,  but  not  in  perfeet 
solution.  The  humidity  becomes  collect- 
ed, and  shows  itself  in  masses  rising  coni- 
cally,  and  resting  on  the  third  region.  The 
appearance,  increase  and  disappearance 
of  the  cwnvius,  in  fine  weatlier,  are  often 
periodical,  and  correspondent  to  the  de- 
cree of  heat  Generally,  it  forms  a  few  ^ 
hours  after  sunrise,  attains  its  highest  de-  ^ 
gree  in  the  hottest  hours  of  the  eitemoon, 
and  decreases  and  vanishes  at  sun-set 
Great  masses  of  cwmdus,  during  high 
winds,  m  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  to- 
wards which  the  wind  bloH's,  indicate  ap- 
proaching calm  and  rain.  If  the  cumuhss 
does  not  disappear,  but  rises,  a  thunder- 
storm is  to  be  expected  during  the  night 
If  the  upper  resion,with  itsd^ing  power, 
predommates,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  cumu- 
\u8  become  chrms.  But,  if  the  lower  re- 
gion predominates  (into  which  the  densest 
vapors  are  attracted  and  dissolved  into 
drops|,  the  basis  of  the  cvmvlus  sink^  and 
the  cloud  becomes  stratus,  which  is  of 
moderate  density,  and  its  lower  surface 
rests  generallv  upon  the  earth  or  the  wa- 
ter. This  is  the  proper cveninffcloud,  and 
appears  first  towarcis  sunset  To  this  be- 
long also  those  creeping  fogs,  which,  in 
calm  evenings,  ascend  fit)m  the  valleys,  and 
extend  themselves  in  undulating  masses. 
The  stratits  remains  auiet,and  accumulates 
layers,  till  at  last  it  falls  as  rain.  This  phe- 
nomenon— the  dissolution  of  clouds  into 
rain — ^is  called  nimbus.  Howard  further 
makes  subdivisions,  as,  drro-cumuhis,  cirro^ 
stratus,  &c.  Also  the  real  sirahts,  the 
horizontal  layer  of  clouds,  sometimes  rises 
higher  than  at  other  times,  which  depends 
on  the  season,  the  polar  height  of  the  place^ 
or  the  heights  of  mountains :  the  cumulus 
is  also  sometimes  higher  and  sometimea 
lower.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  remain  one  above  another. 
Th.  Forster  has  followed  Howard  in  his 
investigations  respecting  the  clouds,  and 
Gothe,  the  German  poet,  has  made  an  ap- 
plication of  this  theory  in  his  work  entitled 
Zur  NdturwissenscJutft,  vol.  i. 

Cloud,  St.  ;  a  diarmingjy  situated  vU- 
lage,  two  leagues  £.  from  raris,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-and-Oise,  with  a  royal 
castle  and  ma^ificent  garden,  which  were 
much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  and  some  da3r8  follow- 
ing, perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  the  pcpulatioii 
ofHParis  is  assembled  here,  full  of^gavety, 
attending  the  fiur,  which  affords  a  striking 
picture  of  a  certain  class  of  the  French 
people.  As  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
arch of  France,  St  Cloud  is  historically 
interesting.    Many  events  in  the  civil  dis* 
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tmbanoeflof that  cotmtryaro  coimected  wiih 
thieplace.  Here  Henry  III  was  murdered 
by  Clement  (q.  v.),  Aug.  2,  1589 ;  and,  in 
modem  timeS)  it  has  been  rendered  &mous 
by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
which  destroyed  the  directory,  and  estab- 
lidied  the  consular  govenunent  Napoleon 
chose  St.  Cloud  ibr  his  residence ;  hence 
the  expression,  caMnd  of  St,  Cloud,  Under 
the  former  government,  the  phrase  was 
tMnd  of  VerscaUeSf  or  ccinnet  oftht  TmUr- 
its*  In  1814,  St  Cloud  was  besieged,  March 
31,  by  the  van-guard  of  the  army  of  the 
aUies  imder  Langeron.  April  7,  the  head- 
quarteis  of  the  allied  armies  were  there, 
and  remained  there  until  June  3.  In  1815, 
Blticher  had  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Cloud ; 
and  here  also  was  concluded  die  mihtaiy 
convention  (July  3, 1815),  by  which  Paris 
fell  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  Bignon,  Guilleminot  and  count 
Bondi  acted  on  the  part  of  France,  general 
Muffling  (the  same  who  was,  in  1629,  a 
mediator  lienveen  Russia  and  Turkey,  at 
Constantinople,  sent  there  by  the  king  of 
Piussia)  for  Prussia,  colonel  Hervey  for 
England*  The  dubious  sense  of  several 
points  determined  in  the  convention  after- 
wards occasioned  mutual  reproaches. 

Clove.  The  clove  is  tlie  unexpanded 
flower-bud  of  an  East  Indian  tree  (canfo-' 
pInUuB  aromaiticua),  somewhat  resembhng 
the  laurel  in  its  height,  and  in  the  shape 
of  its  leaves.  The  kaves  are  in  pairs,  oo- 
long, laige,  spear-shaped,  and  of  a  brifiht- 
green  color.  The  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters, which  terminate  the  branches,  and 
have  the  calyx  divided  into  four  small  and 
pointed  segments.  The  petals  are  small, 
rounded,  and  of  a  bluish  color ;  and  the 
seed  is  an  oval  beny.  In  the  Molucca 
islands,   where  the  raising  of  diflerent 

Slices  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
utch  colonists  to  great  extent,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  clove-tree  was  a  veiy  important 
pursuit  It  has  even  been  asserted,  that, 
m  order  to  secure  a  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce  in  this  article  ^to  themselves, 
they  destroved  all  the  trees  growing  in 
otlier  islonJs,  and  confined  the  propagar 
tion  of  them  to  that  of  Temate.  But  it 
appears  that,  in  1770  and  1772,  both  clove 
and  nutmeg-trees  were  transplanted  fi-om 
the  Moluccas  into  the  islands  of  France 
and  Bourbon,  and  subsequently  into  some 
of  tlie  colonies  of  South  America,  where 
they  have  since  been  cultivated  with  great 
success.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
the  clove-tree  produces  a  vast  profusion 
of  flowers.  When  these  have  attained 
tlie  length  of  about  half  an  inch,  the  four 
points  of  the  calyx  being  prominent,  and 


having,  in  the  middle  of  them,  the  leaves 
of  the  petals  folded  over  each  other,  and 
forming  a  small  head  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered. 
This  operation  is  performed  betwixt  the 
months  of  October  and  February,  partly 
by  the  hand,  partly  by  hooks,  and  partly 
bv  beating  the  trees  with  bamboos.  The 
cloves  are  either  received  on  clotlis  spread 
beneath  the  trees,  or  are  suflered  to  fiill 
on  the  ground,  the  herbage  having  been 
TOieviously  cut  and  swept  ror  that  purpose. 
They  are  subsequently  dried  by  exposure 
fi>r  a  while  to  Uie  smoke  of  wood  fires^ 
afterwards  to  the  rays  of  ^e  sun.  When 
firat  eathered,  they  are  of  a  reddish  color, 
but,  by  dicing,  they  assume  a  deep-brown 
cast  This  spice  yields  a  veiy  fragrant 
odor,  and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and 
virarm  taste.  It  is  sometimes  employed  ai 
a  hot  and  stimulating  mediciue,  but  is 
more  frequently  used  in  culinary  prepara- 
tions. When  fresh  gathered,  cloves  vriU 
yield,  on  nressure,  a  fragrant,  thick,  and 
reddish  oil ;  and,  by  distiUation,  a  limpid 
essential  oil  Oil  of  cloves  is  used  by 
many  persons,  though  veiy  improperly, 
for  curing  the  tootli-ache ;  since,  from  its 
pungent  quality,  it  is  apt  to  corrode  the 
gums  and  injure  the  adjacent  teeth. 
When  the  tooth  is  carious,  and  vrill  admit 
of  it,  a  bruised  clove  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Clove  Bark,  or  Cultlawan  Bark 
(cortex  lauri  cutUoiwan)  is  furnished  by  a 
tree  of  the  Molucca  islands.  It  is  in  pieces 
more  or  less  long,  almost  flat,  tliick,  fi- 
brous, covered  vrith  a  white  epidermis,  of 
a  reddish-yellow  inside,  of  a  nutmeg  and 
clove  odor,  and  of  an  aromatic  and  sharp 
taste.  It  is  one  of  the  substitutes  for  cinna- 
mon, but  not  much  used^  We  find,  also,  in 
commerce,  under  the  name  of  dove  barkf  an- 
other baric  furnished  by  the  myrUnu  caryo" 
pTttUata  ( Lin.).  It  is  in  sticks  two  feet  long, 
formed  of  several  pieces  of  very  thin  and 
hard  baric,  rolled  up  one  over  the  other, 
of  a  deep  brown  color,  of  a  taste  mmilar 
to  ^at  of  cloves.  It  possesses  the  same 
properties  as  the  former  barics,  and  may  be 
consideied  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Clover  (trifidium).  The  clovers  are 
a  veiy  numerous  family.  Some  botanists 
reckon  no  less  than  55  species  belonging 
to  the  genus  of  which  cultivated  clovers  are 
varieties.  The  following  are  most  used : — 
1.  Prcrfcnw,  or  common  red  clover.  This 
is  a  biennial,  and  sometimes,  especially  on 
chalky  soils,  a  triennial  jilant  This  is 
the  kind  most  commonly  cultivated,  as  it 
yiekis  a  larger  product  than  any  of  the 
other  sorts.    The  soil  best  adapted  to  olo- 
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ver  is  a  deefi,  iandy  loam,  which  m  ftvor- 
able  to  its  long  tap-roots ;  but  it  wiU  ^w 
iu  any  soil  not  too  moist  So  congemal  is 
caicarious  matter  to  clover,  that  the  mere 
strewing  of  lime  on  some  soils  will  call 
into  action  clover-seeds,  w^liich,  it  would 
appear,  have  laid  dormant  for  ages.  It  is 
a  recommendation  of  this  grass,  that  it  is 
adapted  to  a  soil  suitable  to  scaiisely  any 
other  kind  of  grass— to  land  which  is  dry, 
lielit,  sandy,  or  composed  mosdy  of  gmveL 
Clover-seed  should  be  sowed  in  the  spring, 
except  in  climates  where  there  are  no 
severe  winter  fiiosts.  The  young  plants 
which  come  up  in  autumn  cannot  bear 
the  frost  so  well  as  those  which  have  had 
a  whole  summer  to  bring  them  to  matu* 
rit^.  Spring  wheat  is  a  very  sood  crop 
with  which  to  sow  clover  and  omer  grass* 
seed.  It  is  reconunended  to  sow  the  grass- 
seed,  and  plough  or  harrow  it  in  wiSi  the 
wheat  It  it  be  scattered  on  the  surface 
without  being  well  covered,  a  part  does 
not  vegetate,  and  that  which  does  will  be 
liable  to  injurv  from  drought  Clover* 
seed  may  ako  be  sown  in  the  spring  on 
wmter  gram,  and  harrowed  in.  fSuropean 
writers  agree  with  American  cultivators, 
that  the  narrowing  will  do  no  damage, 
but  will  be  of  service  to  the  grain.  The 
author  of  a  valuable  woric,  entided  a 
Trtatist  <m  AgneuUvrt^  lately  published 
in  Albany,  directs  10  or  12  pounds  of  clo- 
ver-seed to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  if  the  soil 
lie  rich,  and  double  that  quantity  if  it  be 
poor.  He  condemns  the  practice  of  mix- 
ing the  seeds  of  timothy,  lye,  grass,  &c. 
with  that  of  clover,  "•  because  these  grasses 
neither  rise  nor  ripen  at  the  same  time." 
Another  practice,  equally  bad  (according 
to  this  writer),  ''is  that  of  sowing  clover- 
seed  on  vrinter  grain  before  the  earth  has 
acquired  a  temperature  favorable  to  vege- 
tation, and  when  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  two  thirds  of  the  seeds  will  pei^ 
ish."  Clover-seed  of  a  bright  yellow,  with 
a  good  quantity  of  purple  and  brown  ool- 
Olid  seed  amongst  it,  which  shows  its 
maturity,  should  be  preferred.  When 
perfecdy  ripe  and  well  gathered,  its  power 
of  vegetation  will  continue  for  four  or  five 
years.  Two  sorts  of  macliines  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  Agricuhural  Society,  for  cadiering 
clover-seed.  One  of  these  machmes  con- 
sists of  an  open  box  about  four  feet  square 
at  the  bottom,  and  about  three  feet  in 
bei|ht  on  three  sides;  to  the  forepart, 
which  is  open,  fingers  are  fixed,  snout 
three  feet  m  lenctii,  and  so  near  as  to 
break  off  the  hea£i  from  the  clover-stocks 
between  them,  which  are  thrown  back  aa 


the  box  advancee.    The  box  10  iiaead  ott 

an  ax]e-4ree,  supported  by  small  wheelaii 
with  handles  fixed  to  the  hinder  part,  bj 
which  the  driver,  while  managmg  the 
horse,  raises  or  depresses  the  fingen  of 
the  machine,  so  as  to  take  off  the  heads 
of  the  grass.  The  other  machine,  called 
a  cracOe,  is  made  of  an  oak  board  about 
18  inches  in  length  and  10  in  breadth. 
The  fore  part  of  it,  to  the  length  of  9 
inches,  is  sawed  into  fingen ;  a  handle  is 
inserted  behind,  inclined  towards  them, 
and  a  cloth  put  roimd  the  back  part  of  the 
board,  whicli  is  cut  somewhat  circular, 
and  raised  on  the  handle;  this  colleetfl 
the  heads  or  tops  of  the  grass,  and  pre- 
vents them  fix)m  scattering  as  they  are 
struck  off  b^  the  cradle,  which  may  be 
made  of  different  nzes,— 4)einff  smaller  in 
proportion  for  women  and  chudien,  who, 
by  means  of  it,  may  likewise  collect  large 
quantities.— 2l  Trykiivm  rtpeiu,  or  white 
clover.  Tliis  also  thrives  best  in  light 
land.  It  is  a  natural  grass  of  the  U.  Stateaiy 
but,  when  sown  by  itself^  it  rarely  grows 
tall  enouprh  to  be  well  cut  with  a  sithe. 
When  mixed  with  timothy  or  green  grass 
{poa  mndis)f  it  makes  excellent  hay.  Clo* 
ver  requires  much  attention  to  make  it 
into  hay.  Its  stalks  are  so  succulent,  that 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  best  part,  are  apt 
to  crumble  and  waste  away  before  the 
hay  is  well  dried.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
recommended  to  cart  it  to  the  mow  or 
stack  before  the  stalks  are  dry,  and  either 
to  put  it  up  with  altem^  layers  of  hay 
and  straw,  or  to  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  from 
half  a  bushel  to  a  whole  bushel  per  ton. 
Green  clover  is  cood  for  swine.  The  latP 
judge  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  observed, 
^'In  summer,  nw  hogs  chiefly  run  on 
clover.  Swine  feeding- on  clover  in  the 
fields  will  thrive  wondmully ;  when  those 
(confined  or  not^  fed  on  cut  clover  will  MX 
away."  (Mem.  Pmn,  .^r.  Soc,  y<A.  ii.  p.  33.) 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  bom  465^ 
succeeded  his  rather,  Chikleric,  in  481,  as 
chief  of  the  vrarlike  tribe  of  SaUan  Franks, 
who  inhabited  a  barren  country  between 
the  sea  and  tiie  Scheldt.  This  tril)e,  at  a 
former  period,  had  made  incursions  into 
the  neighboring  tenitories,  but  were  driven 
back  into  their  forests  and  monsses.  Cle- 
vis, therefore,  united  with  Ra^^iacaire,  king 
of  Cambray,  and  declared  war  upon  Sya- 
grius  (son  of  Aetius),  the  Roman  governor 
at  Soissons.  The  Komans  were  entirely 
routed  near  SoisscMos,  in  466.  Syacriiis 
fied  to  Toulouse,  to  the  court  of  Auric, 
king  of  the  Croths,  whose  cowardly  coun- 
sellors delivered  him  up  to  Clovis,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death.    SoJaaona 
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r  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kintf- 
dora  of  the  Salian  FFBDk&    The  unculo- 
▼•Bad  Clovis  governed  his  new  Bubjecis 
with  wMom  and  moderation:  he  was 
paiticiilarij  deeirons  to  otmiin  the  good 
will  of  the  cleigy.    All  the  cities  in  Bdgia 
Seeunda  submitted  to  him.    Paris  yielded 
to  the  victor  in  498,  and,  in  507,  was  se* 
leeted  for  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.    In 
Older  to  obtain  assistance  in  withstanding 
the  powerfiil  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  Clovis 
married  Clotilda,  niece  of  Oundebald,  king 
of  Biuvundy.    This  princess,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  was 
dearouB  that  her  husband,  also^  should 
embrace  it     Her  efforts  were  ihiitless, 
lain,  OD  an  occasion  when  he  was  hard 
prcflscd  in  a  batde  against  the  Allemanni, 
near  ZCUpich  (496),  Clovis  caUed  on  the 
God  of  Clotikla  and  the  Christians.    Vic- 
toiy declared  in  his  favor;  and  the  part 
of  the  teiritXMry  of  the  Allemanni  lying  on 
the  Uraer  Rhine  submitted  to  the  king 
of  the  Frenka    The  victor's  conversion 
was  now  an  easy  matter  for  the  elo- 
ment  St.  Reinigius,  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Clovis  was  solemnly  baptizea  at  Rheims, 
December  25^  496,  with  several  thousand 
Fnuiks^  men  and  women.    St.  Remi^us, 
at  the  same  time,  anointed  him.    The 
cities  of  Aimorica  (Bretagne)  then  sub- 
mitted to  his  sceptre,  in  4S^.    There  now 
lemained  in  Gaul  only  two  independent 
powers  besides  the  Franks,  viz.  the  Bur- 
gondians  and  Visigoths.    The  former  had 
two  kings,  Godegisele  and   Grundebald. 
Clovifi  made  an  attack  upon  the  latter, 
whose  territories  extended  firom  the  Vo»- 
ges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea-coast  of  Mar- 
seilles.   Gundebald,  deserted  by  the  faith- 
lesB  Godegisele,  was  routed  near  Dijon, 
compelled  to  surrender  Lyons  and  Vienna 
to  the  victorious  Clovis,  and  to  flee  to 
Avignon,  where  he  conckided  a  peace. 
Cbvis  retumed  home  loaded  with  spoils. 
Gundebald  afterwards  violated  the  treaty ; 
bat  Clovis,  ftaring  the  Goths,  entered  into 
a  new  alliance  widi  him.    Hostilities  soon 
broke  out  between  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Gothi^  and  Clovis.    in  the  battle  near 
Poictieray  between  the  rivers  Vonne  and 
Cbo^re,  the  latter  gained  a  complete  vic- 
lofy,  skrying  his  enemy  with  his  own 
band,  and  conquered  Aquitania.    After 
dna  conquest,  Clovis  received  the  honor 
of  the  consulship  from  the  emperor  Anas- 
tssius.    The  king  c€  the  Franks,  having 
his  head  ademed  with  a  diadem,  appeared 
n  the  church  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  clad 
m.  the  tunic  and  purple  robe,  and  was  sa- 
lotBd  bv  the  people  as  consul  and  Augas- 
tiHL    He  stnngthened  his  authority,  while 
23* 


he  tarnished  his  gloiy,  by  muiders  and 
cruelties.  He  died  Nov.  id,  511,  having 
reigned  90  yean.  His  four  sons  divided 
his  dominions  between  them.  25  years 
later,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Franks,  the  Ostro- 
goths were  obliged  to  yield  to  them  Aries 
and  Marseilles,  and  Justinian  conceded  to 
them  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  Clovis  had  colled  a 
council  at  Orleans,  from  which  are  dated 
the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  by  the 
kiiiffs  of  France  in  opposition  to  the  pope. 

Club  ;  a  society  which  meets  on  cer- 
tain times  at  certain  places,  for  various 
purposes ;  for  instance,  chess  clubs,  racing 
cluijs,  &c.  The  political  clubs  originated 
in  England,  and  thence  passed  to  France 
and  to  other  countries.  They  were  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  the  Gennaii  empire, 
made  in  1793.  The  French  clubs,  during 
the  revolution,  must  be  considered  as  its 
focus.  An  accurate  acquamtance  with 
their  history  is  indispensable  for  the  under- 
standing of  a  great  part  of  the  revolution. 
They  were  connected  and  regularly  or- 
ganized, and  their  resolutions  were  pub- 
ushed.  In  the  minuteness  of  their  ramifi* 
cation  throughout  the  country,  they  re* 
sembled  the  corresponding  committees  in 
the  American  colonies  before  tlie  Ameri- 
can revolution.  These  Frenclf  clubs  de- 
stroyed the  constitution  of  1795.  They 
were  afterwards  prohibited.  (See  Jacohm 
and  France,) 

Clue  of  a  sail  (in  French,  point)  is  the 
lower  comer;  and  hence  clue-gameta 
{eargties-fointy  Ft.)  are  a  sort  of  tackles 
festeiaed  to  tlie  clues  of  the  mainsail  and 
foresail,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard, 
which  is  usually  termed  duein^-vp  the 
sails,  due-lines  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  clue-gamets,  only  that  the  lat- 
ter are  confined  to  the  courses,  whilst  the 
clue-lines  are  common  to  all  the  square- 
sails. 

Cluwt  ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Sa- 
dne-and-Loire,  lying  between  two  moun- 
tains, on  the  Grftne ;  9  miles  N.  W.  Ma^on, 
21  miles  S.  Chlllons-sur-Sadne ;  ^pula- 
tion,  3400.  Here  veas  a  Benedictine  ab- 
bey, founded  by  William,  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  at  one  time  the  most  celebrated  in 
France.  Its  funds  were  vast,  and  its  edi- 
fices had  the  appearance  of  a  well  buih 
city.  The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
France.  The  town  contains  3  parishes. 
(See  •45e2ar(/.) 

Cltbe  (anciendy  Gkia) ;  a  river  in  Scot 
land,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  I«au 
erksbire,  peases   by   Lanerk,  Hamilton, 
Glasgow,  Renfiew,  DandiMutno.  &&,  and 
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fynim  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  JVuA 
ef  Chfdty  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
me  island  of  Bute.  It  ia  70  miles  ionff, 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow.  It 
has  romantic  faUs,  particularly  at  Corra- 
house  and  Stonebyraa,  of  84  and  80  feet 
peipendicular. 

Cltmer,  Georae,  one  of  the  signeni  of 
the  declaration  ofindependenctt,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  17^,  of  a  respectable 
fiimily.  His  father  emigrated  fit>m  Bristol, 
England.  The  deatii  of  his  parents  left 
George  an  oqihan  at  the  age  of  7  years ; 
but  he  was  well  taken  care  of  by  his  uncle, 
William  Coleman,  who  bequeathed  to  him 
the  principal  {wrt  of  his  fortune.  Af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  smdies,  young 
Clymer  entered  into  his  uncle's  counting- 
house,  though  his  inchuation  for  cultivating 
his  mind  was  much  neater  than  for  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  When  discontent  had 
been  excited  in  the  colonies  by  tlie  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  British  pariiament,  he 
was  among  the  fiist  in  Pennsylvania  to 
raise  his  voice  in  opposition,  and  was 
named  by  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Oct  16, 1773,  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  demand  of  the  commissioners 
for  selling  the  tea  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  America,  on  account  of  die 
£ast  India  company,  their  resignation  of 
the  ofiice.  The  demand  was  complied 
with.  Mr.  Clymer  was  afterwards  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  safety,  when 
the  mcreasing  troubles  rendered  such  a 
body  necessary.  In  1775,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  first  continental  treasurers, 
but  he  resigned  his  office  shortly  after  his 
first  election  to  congress,  in  Aug.,  1776. 
His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  countiy  was 
displayed  by  subscribing,  himself,  as  well 
as  by  encouraging  the  subscriptions  of 
others,  to  the  loan  opened  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  more  effective  the  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  British ;  and  also  by 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
changed all  his  specie  for  continental  cur- 
rency. In  July,  1776,  he  was  chosen,  to- 
gether with  doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  James 
Wilson,  George  Ross  and  George  Taylor^ 
esquires,  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  congress 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  who 
had  reftised  their  assent  to  the  declaration 
of  independence.  Tlie  new  membera 
were  not  present  when  the  instrument  waa 
agreed  upon,  but  they  all  affixed  to  it  tlieir 
signatures.  In  the  autunm  of  1777,  his 
house  in  Chester  county,  in  which  his 
lamily  resided,  was  plundered  by  a  band 
of  British  soldiers,  his  propertv  greatly 
damaged,  and  his  wife  and  children  con- 


stnmied  to  fir  ibr  safety.  His  services  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  seemed,  indeed,  to 
have  rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  British ;  for,  when  tibey  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  a  numerous  body 
proceeded  to  tear  down  the  house  of  his 
aunt,  supposing  it  to  be  his,  and  only  de- 
sisted when  informed  of  their  mistake.  In 
the  year  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  was  a  member 
of  an  association  which  made  an  offer  to 
congress  of  establishing  a  bank  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  facilitating  die  transporta- 
tion of  a  supply  of  3,000,000  of  rations 
and  300  hoguieads  of  rum  to  the  amiy, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  disbanding,  in 
consequence  of  its  distressed  condinon. 
Congress  received  the  o£fer,  and  pledged 
tlie  mith  of  the  U.  States  to  the  subecril^ni 
to  the  bank  for  their  full  indemnity,  and 
deposited  in  it,  as  well  for  that  purpose  as 
in  support  of  its  credit,  bills  for  £150,000 
sterling,  on  the  American  ministers  in  Eit^ 
rope.  Mr.  Clymer  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men selected  to  preside  over  the  institu- 
tion, the  good  effects  of  which  were  long 
felt  In  Nov.,  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  was 
a^ain  elected  to  congress,  and  strongly 
advocated  there  the  esteblishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank.  He  was  chosen,  in  May, 
1782,  to  repair,  with  Mr.  RuUedge,  to  the 
Southern  Stat^  and  make  such  represen- 
tations as  were  best  adapted  to  procure 
from  them  their  quotas  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  which  were  veiy  remissly  fur- 
nished. In  the  autumn  of  1784,  during 
which  year  party  spirit  had  raged  with 
great  violence  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  to 
assist  in  opposing  the  amsiihUionaUsts^ 
who  were  so  termed  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  upholding  the  old  constitution,  which 
was  jusdy  deemed  deficient.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  gready  indebted  to  his  exerdons  for 
tlie  amelioration  of  her  penal  code,  which 
liad  previously  been  of  so  sanguinary  ti 
nature  as  to  produce  extreme  and  almost 
universal  discontent  Mr.  Clymer  was 
also  a  member  of  the  conv^ition  which 
fttmied  the  present  constitution  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  was  elected  to  the 
first  congress  which  met  when  it  was 
about  to  be  carried  into  operation.  Afber 
serving  throughout  the  term,  hedectined  a 
reelection.  In  1781,  a  bill  having  been 
passed  in  congress,  imposing  a  duty  on 
spirits  distilled  within  die  U.  States,  ho 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  excise  de« 
partment,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  year  1796,  he  was  appointed,  together 
with  colonel  Hawkins  and  cok>nel  Pickens, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  ludiansof  Georgia.  He  subsequently 
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heeeme  the  tot  pieadent  of  the  Philadel* 
phia  bank,  and  of  the  academy  of  arts. 
lie  died  Jan.  23, 1813,  in  the  74th  year  of 
bis  age,  at  MorrisviUe,  Bucks  county, 
PennsylTania. 

Clytemnestra  ;  daug;hterof  king  Tvn- 
darus  and  Leda,  and  twin-sister  of  Helen. 
She  bore  her  husband,  A^unemnon,  two 
daughters,  Iphurenia  and  Electra,  and  one 
SOD,  Orestes,  fiuriug  the  absence  of  Ag- 
amemnon, in  the  war  against  Troy,  she 
bestowed  her  favors  on  ^gisthiis,  and,  in 
connexion  with  him,  murdered  Agamem- 
non on  his  return  from  Troy,  and,  togetiier 
with  her  paramour,  governed  Mycene  for 
seven  years.  Orestes  killed  them  both. 
(See  ^^gamemnon  and  OrestesJ) 

Cnidus,  or  Gmidus  ;  a  town  in  Caria,  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  &,vorite 
place  with  Venus,  who  was,  therefore, 
sumamed  the  Gnidian  eoddess.  She  had 
there  three  temples.  The  first,  probably 
erected  by  the  Lacedeemoniaii  Dorians, 
was  called  the  temple  of  Venus  Doris, 
The  second  was  consecrated  to  her  under 
the  name  of  Vmus  Actaa,  The  third, 
called  the  temple  of  the  €fmetoi  Fenttf, 
and,  by  the  inhabitants,  the  temple  of  Vt- 
was  EupUEOy  contained  Praxiteles'  marble 
statue  of  the  goddess,  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  This  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Constantinople,  where  it  perish- 
ed in  a  conflagration,  m  1461. 

Coach.  The  coach  is  distinguished 
fi»m  other  vehicles  chiefly  as  being  a  cov- 
ered box,  hung  on  leatheis.  In  the  most 
ancient  times,  kings  and  princes  had  par- 
ticular vehicles  which  they  used  on  sol- 
emn occasions,  but  these  were  not  covered. 
We  find  in  the  Bible,  that  such  carriages 
were  used  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
Covered  wacons  also  appear  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  ;  &r,  even  in  Moses'  time,  such 
wagons  were  used  for  canrying  loads,  and 
the  wandering  Scythians  are  said  to  have 
had  wagons  covered  with  leather,  to  pro- 
tect them  firom  the  weather:  so,  likewise, 
had  tlie  Spartans,  who  called  tliese  car- 
riages hamaiharon.  The  seat  of  the  coach- 
Dian  is  also  a  very  ancient  invention  of 
Oxylus,  an  iEtolian  who  took  poeses- 
Aon  of  the  kingdom  of  £lis  1100  yearn 
B.  C.  The  Romans  had  botii  open  and 
covered  carriafies,  the  latter  being  used 
to  transport  sick  soldieis  and  aged  people. 
The  covered  carnage,  called  earrwa^  first 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  invented  later. 
It  was  adorned  with  ivory,  hFOSs,  and, 
finally,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  used  only 
to  convey  magistratea,  and  distinguished 
inctividuals  of  Doth  sexes.  The  tarmcm 
were  drawn  by  mules.    Covered  cairiagee 


were  theiefOiB  known  to  the  aneients ;  but 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  coaches,  or 
carriages  suspended  on  leathers.  These 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Hungary, 
and  their  name,  which,  in  the  language 
of  that  country,  signifies  woeredy  to  be  also 
of  Hungarian  origin.  Odiers  derive  the 
German  name  of  the  coach,  JTutsc^,  from 
Guisch^  which  signified,  formerly,  a  bed ; 
or  from  KUsee  or  jfut^ee,  considering  this  as 
the  place  where  the  vehicle  was  invented. 
Others  think  that  coaches  were  invented 
in  France.  Charles  V  is  said  to  have  used 
such  a  conveyance,  when  afSicted  with 
the  gout,  ana  to  have  slept  in  it  The 
invention  of  coaches  in  Hungary  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1457 ;  but  Isabella* 
the  wife  of  Charles  VI  of  France,  is  said 
to  have  made  her  entrance  into  Paris,  in 
1405^  in  a  covered  carriage,  suspended 
on  leathers.  As,  at  first,  none  but  ladies 
used  these  carriages  in  France,  they  were 
called,  fix)m  this  circumstance,  chanois  da- 
merets.  Under  Francis  I,  the  construction 
of  coaches  was  much  improved.  They 
were  called  carrosses;  and  the  openings 
were  furnished  witli  leather  curtains.  The 
first  man  who  made  use  of  one  of  these 
carriages  was  Roimond  de  Laval,  a  cava- 
her  of  the  court  of  Francis  I,  who  was  so 
large,  that  no  horae  could  cany  him.  His 
coach,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentiuois  (q.  v.),  were 
made  about  1540,  and  were  the  first  car-i 
riages  on  springs  in  Paris;  and,  10  years 
after,  there  were  not  more  than  three  such 
vehicles  in  that  city.  Under  Henry  III 
(1574 — 69],  tlie  fourth  coach  was  wtro- 
duced.  Tlus  was  kept  by  a  private  per-p 
son.  Before  that  time,  they  were  consid- 
ered as  belonging  exclusively  to  tlie  royal 
&miiy,  or  to  very  disdnguislied  officers. 
Henry  IV,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
murdered  in  a  coach,  kept  but  one  carriage 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  as  appears  fi'om  a 
letter,  in  wliich  he  tells  a  friend,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  absence,  that  his  wife  was 
using  the  coach.  The  marshal  Bassom- 
pierre,  in  1599,  brought  the  first  coach 
with  glass  vnndows  from  Italy  into 
France.  In  1658,  there  were  520  coaches 
in  Paris,  and  the  number  went  on  continu- 
ally uicreasing.  In  Germany,  the  empe- 
rors and  princes  used  coaches  as  early  as 
the  15th  tentury.  The  emperor  Frederic 
III,  for  instance,  went  in  one  to  Frankfort 
in  1474  In  1509,  the  wife  of  the  elector 
Joachim  I  of  Brandenburg  had  n  gilded 
coach,  and  12  others  ornamented  with 
crimson.  Coaches  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Spain  in  1546^  and  :nto 
Sweden  in  the  kurt  half  of  the  I6ih  centu 
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fy.  The  oldest  caniaffes  used  by  the  ladiett 
in  England  were  called  tekiHiiwUi,  The 
mother  of  kin^  Richard  II,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  hie  flight  (1360^,  rode  in  a  car- 
riage of  this  sort,  fiut  coackes,  properly  so 
called,  were  Hist  introduced  into  £ngland 
from  Germany  or  France,  in  1580,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  first  seen 
in  public  belonged  to  Henry,  earl  of  Arun- 
del. In  1601,  uie  year  before  the  queen's 
death,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  men 
from  riding  In  coaches,  as  being  effemi- 
nate ;  but  they  were  in  common  use,  in  Lon-» 
don,  about  the  year  1605w  Twenty  years 
afterwards,  hackney-coaches  were  intro- 
duced. They  were  prohibited  in  1635,  and, 
in  1637,  only  50  hackney-coachmen  were 
licensed.  The  number  of  coaches  was 
hicreased  by  degrees,  and,  in  1770,  as  many 
as  1000  were  licensed.  Thedutyonooachcw 
in  Ensland  in  1778,  the  number  then  kept 
being  23,000,  amounted  to  £117,000.  The 
total  duty  on  coaches  in  England,  in  1785, 
was  £154,966;  in  Scodand,  only  £9000. 
The  French  invented  the  post-chaise,  the 
use  of  which  was  brou^t  into  En^and  by 
TuU,  the  well-known  writer  on  husbandly. 
In  Switzerland,  coaches  were  a  rarity  as 
late  as  1650. — Philadelpliia  (q.  v.)  surpasses 
all  other  places  in  America  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  coaches.  The  manufacturo  of 
elegant  coaches  is  a  proof  of  much  wealth 
and  mechanical  skiD  in  a  place;  manj 
different  artists  being  employed  in  their 
GonsCruction,  who  Income  skilflil  only 
when  the  demand  for  their  work  is  con- 
siderable. A  very  large  sort  of  coaches, 
called  ommbuSy  has  lately  come  into  use  in 
Paris,  and  still  later  in  London.  They 
serve  as  means  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  contain  a 
large  number  of  passengers,  with  quanti- 
ties of  newspapers,  furniture,  &c.  The 
fare  at  Paris  is  very  cheap.  Quite  recent- 
ly, a  stage-€oach  began  to  run  from  Paris 
to  Orleans,  containing  60  passengers. 

CoAHUiiJk.  T  Texas  ;  a  state  or  province 
of  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by  Tamaulipas,  S. 
by  New  Leon,  S.  W.  by  Durango^  W.  by 
Chihuahua.  Its  northern  boundary  and 
extent  are  not  well  defined.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Rio  del  Norte  and  its  branches.  The 
chief  towns  are  Montelovez  and  Saltillo. 

Coax.    (See  OfoL) 

Coal  consists  essentially  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and,  in  mie  variety,  the  blind 
eoal  (see  AfihracUe),  this  is  nearly  pure; 
but,  in  the  greater  number  of  tlie  vaneties 
of  eoal,  there  is  present  a  soft,  bituminous 
matter,  which  communicates  to  them  some 
peculiar  properties.  Those  which  contain 
Duicli  bitumen  are  bi|^ly  inflammable,  and 


bum  witfaabri^ifaane;tiiDflein«hic|i 
the  carbon  predominates  bum  less  vividly. 
Numerous  varieties  of  coal  exist,  deriving 
distineiions  partly  from  their  state  of  ag* 
^gadon,  but  principally  from  the  propor- 
tions of  their  bitumen  and  carbon.  Ex- 
cepting the  anthracite,  they  may  be  treated 
of^under  the  two  divisions  ofblaek  coals  and 
brown  coal84 — ^The  color  of  brown  coal,  aa 
its  name  imports,  is  brown :  it  posseases  a 
ligneous  structure,  or  consists  of  earthy 
particles.  Thecolorof  itodkcoafis  Uack, 
not  inclining  to  brown,  and  it  does  not 
possess  the  structure  of  wood^ — The  vari- 
eties of  brown  coal  are  the  following:— 
bUiumxiwas  woody  which  presents  a  ligneous 
texture,  and  veiy  seldom  any  thing  like 
conchoidal  fincture,  and  is  without  lustre ; 
tmihf  eo<d,  consisting  of  loose,  friable  par- 
ticles ;  moor  cocrf,  diatmguished  by  the  want 
of  li^eous  structure,  by  the  property  of 
burstmg  and  splitting  into  angular  frag- 
ments, when  removed  from  its  original 
repositoiy,  and  the  low  decree  of  lustre 
upon  its  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture; 
common  brown  coal,  which,  though  it  still 
shows  traces  of  ligneous  texture,  is  of  a 
more  firm  consistency  than  the  rest  of  the 
varieties,  and  possesses  higher  degrees  of 
lustre  upon  its  more  neiroct  conchoidal 
fracture.  Some  varieties  of  black  coal 
immediately  join  those  of  brown  coaL 
They  are,  iitck  coaly  of  a  velvet-black  col-* 
or,  generally  inclining  to  brown,  strong 
lustre,  and  presenting,  in  every  directicm, 
a  large  and  perfect  conchoidal  fracture; 
slaiecoaly  possessing  a  more  or  less  coarse, 
slaty  structure,  which,  however,  seems  to 
be  rather  a  kind  of  lamellar  composition 
than  real  fracture ;  foliated  coal,  resembling 
it,  only  the  lamina  are  thinner ;  and  coarse 
coal  in  like  manner,  only  the  component 
particles  are  smaller,  and  approach  to  a 
granular  appearance;  cannd  coal,  with- 
out visible  composition,  and  having  a  fiat, 
conchoidal  fracture  m  ev&j  direction,  with 
but  little  lustre,  by  which  it  is  distinguidi- 
ed  fit>m  pitch  coaL  All  these  kinds  are 
joined  by  numerous  transitions,  so  that  it 
often  becomes  doubtful  to  which  of  them 
we  should  ascribe  certain  specimens, 
though  they  undoubtedly  are  members  of 
this  species. — ^As  the  preceding  varieties 
of  coal  consist  of  variable  proportions  of 
bitumen  and  caibon,  thev,  of  course,  must 
vaiy  in  their  inflammability.  Several  va- 
rieties become  sc^  and  others  coke,  wboi 
kindled,  or,  in  other  words,  allow  of  the 
separation  of  the  bituminous  from  the  car- 
b<maoeous  part.  We  perceive  this  sepa* 
ration  in  its  combustion  in  a  common  fire ; 
^  ^xmU,  wfaea  kindM,  aweUing  and  aoH' 
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cnfai^,  exballiig  a  kind  of  bitumeii.  and 
bumiDg  with  smoke  and  light;  while, 
alter  a  oeitam  period,  these  appearances 
cease,  and  it  bums  only  with  a  red  light. 
The  sepaiaiioD  is  effected  more  completely 
by  the  application  of  heat  in  dose  vessels: 
the  bitumen  is  melted  out,  and  there  is 
disengaged  ammonia,  partly  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  with  empyreumotic  oil,  and 
Che  coal  gas  (a  variety  of  carbureted  hy- 
drogen |,  often  mixed  witli  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphureced  hydn^n,  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  being,  in  a  great  measurei 
left,  forming;  coke. — The  deoomporation  of 
eoal  is  earned  on,  on  a  large  scale,  with  a 
view  to  coUect  the  products ;  the  gas  being 
used  to  a£fi>td  an  artificial  light,  which  is 
clear,  steady,  easily  regulated,  and  eco- 
nomical; the  bituminous  matter,  or  min- 
end  tar,  being  ap^ed  to  the  uses  for  which 
vegetable  tar  and  pitch  are  employed,  and 
the  coked  coal  being  used  in  the  smelting 
of  metaUic  CHnes,  and  fi>r  various  other  pur- 
poses, where  an  elevated  and  steady  tem- 
perature is  needed. — Coal,  excluding  an- 
thracite, has  been  supposed  to  be  of  vege- 
table origin.  There  is  a  remarkable  grad- 
uation m>m  bituminated  wood  to  perfect 
ooaL  In  some  varieties,  the  structure,  and 
even  the  remaina,  of  plants  are  apparent, 
and  its  "chemical  composition  agrees  with 
that  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  difficult  to 
deteniune,  however,  in  what  manner  it  has 
be^i  fbmied,  or  by  what  operations  the 
vegetable  matter,  fiom  which  it  has  origi- 
nated, has  been  so  far  modified,  as  to  have 
assumed  the  properties  under  which  it  ex- 
ists. And  there  are  many  geologisiB  who 
lepud  it,  in  common  with  anthracite,  as  an 
onnnal  mmeral  deposit — ^The  varieties 
eaffiod  slaie  eod,  JjMaUd  cool,  coarse  coa2, 
eaimd  coaly  and  piieh  cod,  occur  chiefiy  in 
the  coal  fwmation;  some  varieties  of  pitch 
eoal„  also  the  moor  coal,  bimminous  wood, 
and  common  brown  coal,  are  met  with  in 
the  fonnations  above  the  chalk ;  the  earthy 
coal,  and  some  varieties  of  bituminous 
wood  and  common  brown  coal,  are  often 
included  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  ddritui. 
The  coal  seams  alternate  with  beds  of 
daty  clay  and  common  clay,  sandstone, 
fimestone,  sand,  &c  They  aro  often  a»- 
sociated  with  vegetable  organic  remains,  in 
sLaty  clay ;  sometimes,  also,  with  shells,  and 
having  iron  pyrites  uoitermixed  with  them, 
j^tuminous  coal  is  so  universally  distrib- 
uted, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  the 
enumeration  of  its  localities.  It  abounds, 
in  the  U.  States,  m  Penn^lvania,  Virginia, 
Oluo,  and  the  Westem  States  generally. 

CoAiiiTioN,  in  chemistry;  the  reunion 
ar  eomUnialiott  of  parts  which  had  bedfove 


been  sepeiatod.  In  the  heeoming  of  tha 
French  revolution,  the  Jnench  authors 
used  this  expreaaon,  by  wa^  of  oontempl^ 
to  denote  the  confederation  of  several 
powers  against  France ;  the  word  aUiaaco 
a-ppennng  to  them,  perhaps,  too  noble  for 
the  object.  From  that  time,  the  word  has 
been  received  into  diplmnatic  language; 
but  there  is  generalhr  some  idea  of  re- 
proach connected  with  tlie  use  of  it  The 
diplomatists  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
have  made  this  distinction  between  attianeo 
and  coMion^  that  the  £>rmw  is  more 
general,  the  latter  is  directed  against  a 
paiticular  enemjr,  for  a  distinct  object 
The  first  coalition  against  France  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Frussia 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  (j^rman  empue,  and  fin:  checking  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution  (7th 
of  Feb.,  17931  The  separate  peace  vrith 
Prussia,  concluded  at  B^le  (5th  of  April, 
1795),  and  the  line  of  demarcation  for  tha 
north  of  Germany,  were  the  first  steps  ta 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
The  next  coalition  is  that  of  1798»  Ger- 
many declared  war  (22d  of  Mareh ),  and  was 
afterwards  joined  by  Portugal,  Naples^ 
Tuscany,  and  the  pope.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  at 
London,  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia. The  third  is  the  triple  alliance  entered 
into  at  St  Petersbui^,  by  Russia,  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  (38th  of  Sept,  1795),  at  a 
time  when  several  princes  of  die  empire 
withdrew  their  troops.  This  coalition  waa 
dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio, 
between  Austria  and  France,  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  congress  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  whole  enk- 
pire  was  appointed  at  Rastedt  (9th  of  Dec, 
17OT,  to  April,  1799).  The  negotiations 
which  took  place  here  were  decbred  null 
by  Austria ;  for,  during  them,  a  new  coali- 
tion (the  fourth)  had  l^en  formed  between 
Russia,  the  Porte  (33d  of  Dec.,  1796)  and 
England.  Austria  and  Naples,  also,  were 
induced  to  jom  it  Separate  treaties  of 
peace  dissolved  it  again,  viz.  the  peace  of 
Lun^ville  with  Austria  and  Gennany  (9th 
of  Feb.,  1801),  that  of  Florence  with  Na- 
ples (38th  of  Mareh,  1801),  that  of  Paris 
with  Russia  (8di  of  Oct,  1601),  of  Paiw 
vrith  the  Porte  (9th  of  Oct),  and  of  Amiens 
with  Great  Britain  (35th  of  March,  1802). 
Of  all  these  states,  Great  Britain  ^rm,  de» 
clared  war  against  France  (16th  of  April, 
1603),  and,  m  April,  1805,  new  negotia- 
tions were  begun  between  England,  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Pruana,  ft>r  i^>ther  ooaJj- 
ticm  (the  fifth)  against  France.  AtPeters- 
buijg^  the  two  first  poweiB  contraded  |o 
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t/Sset  a  general  ccmiederation  of  the  Euro* 
pean  states  against  France,  for  the  restorar 
don  of  peace  and  the  political  balance,  and 
lor  the  foundation  of  a  federative  system 
adapted  to  secure  the  rights  of  nationa 
All  the  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  join 
this  confederacy.  In  the  same  yeai*,  it 
was  partly  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  vrith  Austria  (dGth  of  Dec,  1805), 
and  completely,  by  the  peace  of  Pahs 
with  Russia  (aWi  of  July,  1806).  Pnisaia, 
which  till  then  had  not  taken  an  active 
part,  thought  herself  strong  enough  to 
encounter  France  single-handed.  The 
accession  of  England  and  Russia  (besides 
the  previous  junction  of  Saxony,  and, 
{»obably,  of  other  temporizing  cabinets) 
produced  the  sixth  coalition.  The  peace 
of  Tilsit  (7th  and  9di  of  July,  1807),  put  an 
end  to  this  union ;  and  the  peace  at  Vien- 
na (14th  of  Oct,  1809)  teinunated  the 
.  Austrian  coalition  with  England  (the  sev- 
enth). Finally,  we  may  mention  under 
tibis  head  the  last  great  alliance  against 
France.  It  consisted  first  of  Russia  and 
England,  but  veas  increased  in  succession 
by  the  addition  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Pruaaia,  Austria,  the  German' 
princes  with  few  exceptions,  Naples,  and, 
at  la£^  Denmark.  It  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Paris  (31st  of  May,  1814).  The 
return  of  Napoleon,  however,  in  1815^ 
revived  iL  From  this  sprung  tlie  "holy 
alliance"  of  Rtissia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  was  joined  by  the  king  of  France, 
at  Aix-k-ChapeDe  (q.  v.),  in  1818.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  w(»d  coaUtion  is  used  to  denote 
the  union  of  several  parties  or  their  leaders 
•against  another  party;  but  it  alwavs  ex- 
presses something  odious.  Thus,  tor  in- 
stance, the  party  of  Pitt  denounced  the 
OHditUm  of  Fox  and  North. 

Coat  op  Arms  ;  1.  the  surcoat  worn 
by  a  knight ;  2.  the  ensigns  armorial  of  a 
family ;  so  called,  because  originally  worn 
on  some  part  of  the  armor.  Their  origin  is 
to  be  reierred  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
diey  were  assumed  as  emblematic  of  the 
adventures,  love,  hopes,  &c.,  of  the  kniglit, 
and  were  usefid  for  distinguishing  indi- 
viduals, whom  it  was  difficult  to  recognise, 
covered,  as  they  were,  firom  head  to  loot, 
with  armor.  This,  perhaps,  may  even 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  usage.  As 
every  tilling  else  became  hereditary  in  Eu- 
rope,— estates,  dignities,  titles,  pri^leges, — 
00  the  fikvotite  emblem  of  the  knight  became 
the  adopted  badge  of  the  family,  the  fig- 
ures or  characters  employed  in  them  began 
to  receive  names,  and  the  language  and 
Moieikoe  of  heraldry  (q.  v.)  was  Untied. 


The  right  to  bear  arms  thus  became  a  dk* 
tinctive  mark  of  gentle  bnrth.  In  Fraiire, 
the  feudal  privileges  and  nobility  were 
abolished  bv  the  revolution.  Under  Na- 
poleon, the  imperial  noblesse  wore  a  cer- 
tain number  or  feathens^  indicative  of  their 
rank ;  a  eunple  chevalier,  1 ;  a  baron,  3 ; 
a  duke,  7. 

Cobalt  occurs  alloyed  with  arsenic, 
nickel  and  other  metals,  and  mineralized 
by  oxygen  and  by  arsenic  acid.  It  is  ob- 
tained, after  the  ore  has  been  roasted  and 
calcined,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  impure 
fit)m  the  presence  of  other  metallic  oxidea 
When  this  oxide  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
we  are  presented  with  a  metal  of  a  whke 
color,  inclining  to  my,  and,  if  tarnished, 
to  red,  vnth  a  moderate  histre.  Its  frac- 
ture is  compact ;  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  7.8.  Like  nickel,  it  is 
sensibly  magnetic,  and  is  susceptible  of 
being  rendered  permanently  so.  It  un- 
dergoes litde  change  in  the  air,  but  absorbs 
oxygen  when  heated  in  open  vesnels.  It 
is  attacked  with  difiSculty  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  but  is  readily  oxidized  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.  There  are  but  two 
oxides  of  cobalt  known.  The  jnotoxide 
is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  salts  of  cobalt,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
pmk  hue.  When  heated  to  redness  in  open 
vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  the  peroxide.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  the  carbonate  of  cobalt  by 
heat,  ill  a  vessel  fit>m  which  the  atmos- 
pheric air  is  excluded.  It  is  easily  known 
by  its  giving  a  blue  tint  to  borax  when 
melted  with  it,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts, 
in  the  form  of  smalt,  for  communicating  a 
similar  color  to  glass,  to  earthen  ware,  and  to 

Eorcelain.  SnmUj  or  powder  blue,  is  made 
y  melting  three  parts  of  fine  white  sand, 
or  calcined  flints,  with  two  of  purified 
pearl-ash  and  one  of  cobalt  ore,  previously 
calcined,  and  lading  it  out  of  the  pots  into 
a  vessel  of  cold  water ;  after  which,  the 
dark-blue  glass,  or  zafifre,  is  ground, 
washed  over,  and  distributed  into  different 
shades  of  colors,  which  shades  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  different  qualities  of  the  ore, 
and  the  coarser  and  finer  grinding  of  the 
powder.  Smalt,  besides  beuig  usefl  to 
stain  glass  and  pottery,  is  often  substituted, 
in  painting,  for  ultra-marine  blue,  and  is 
likewise  employed  to  give  to  paper  and 
linen  a  bluish  tinse.  The  muriate  of 
cobalt  is  celebrated  as  a  sympaikeHc  tnit 
When  diluted  vrith  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  pale  pink  solutiofi,  and  then  emp1o3'ed 
as  ink,  the  letters  whidi  are  invisible  in  the 
eold,  become  blue,  if  gently  heated*    It  is 
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pejnred  by  dSaBohin^  one  part  of  zaffie 
m  two  of  diluted  nitnc  acid,  ynih  the  aid 
etheat,  adding  to  it  of  muriate  of  soda  one 
part,  and  diluting  with  20  parts  of  water. 
The  peroxide  of  cobalt  is  of  a  black  color, 
and  IB  easily  formed  in  the  way  already 
nuationed.  It  does  not  unite  with  acids ; 
and,  when  digested  in  muriatic  add,  the 
pfoto-maiiate  of  cobalt  is  generated  with 
the  disengagement  of  chlorine.  When 
strongly  heated  in  close  veasela,  it  gives  off 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  protox* 
ide^— Ores  q(  cobalt :  1.  WkUe  eobaU  orCj 
or  brighi  tomU  eobaU  ore,  consists,  princi- 
paDy,  of  cobdlt  and  arsenic.  Its  color  is  tin- 
white,  liable  to  tarnish,  with  little  lustre. 
It  occurs  massive  and  crystallized,  in 
cubes  and  in  octohedrons.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle.  Specific  gravity,  7.3  to  7.7.  Be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  it  melts,  and  gives  an 
araenical  smoke  and  odor.  It  forms  a 
metaJMc  globule,  and  dves  to  borax  a  bhie 
color.  It  oocuiB  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks, 
and  is  fireqaently  accompanied  with  bis- 
muth. It  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  also 
oocuis  in  several  other  European  coun-  , 
triesb  2.  Gray  eobaU  ore  is  an  alloy  of  co- 
balt with  arsenic  and  iron,  and  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  small  portions  of 
nickel  and  bismuth.  Its  color  is  hght- 
gray ;  liable  to  tarnish.  It  occurs  massive 
or  disseminated,  and  is  never  crystallized. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  U.  States,  at 
Chatham,  Conn.,  but  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  wrought  advantageously.  It  also 
oecuis  in  &^emia,  Saxony  and  France. 
9l  Bed  cobaU  ort  is  a  hydiuted  arseniate 
of  cobalt,  of  a  beautiful  peach-blossom  red 
cok>r.  It  occurs  massive,  disseminated, 
and  in  minute  ciystals.  It  accompanies 
odier  ores  of  cobalt 

CoBBSTT,  William,  a  notorious  political 
writer  in  England  and  America,  was  bom 
m  1766,  in  the  comity  of  Surry,  England, 
the  Bon  of  a  &rmer,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  bis  education — 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  1783, 
he  left  the  ploi^  for  London,  where  he 
became  "  an  understrapping  quill-driver," 
Bs  he  calls  himself,  to  an  attorney  in 
Qaty*B  Ion.  This  einplovment  not  suiting 
his  restless  disposition,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  in  1784,  and  remained  in 
England  a  year,  spending  his  leisure  houiB 
in  reading  and  study,  particularly  in  the 
stndr  of  grammar.  He  vrrote  out  the 
whole  of  Lowth's  grammar  two  or  three 
QflKS,  got  it  by  heart,  and  repeated  it  eveiy 
morning  and  evening.  He  then  sailed  to 
join  his  regiment  in  Ajnerica,and  remained 
thttBy  in  I^sva  Scotia  and  New  JBiunflwick, 


tiU  1791,  when  the  re|;iment  was  relieved 
and  sent  home.  Serjeant-major  Cobbelt 
here  left  the  service,  and  terminated  his 
military  career.  In  1792,  he  first  came  to 
the  U.  States,  after  a  short  visit  to  France. 
He  b^gan  his  career  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
writer  of  political  pamphletB,  under  the 
well  known  name  of  Peter  Porcupine ; 
soon  after  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
bookseller  in  that  citjr,  and  published,  m- 
the  same  time,  a  daily  newspaper,  cidled 
the  Porcupine.  The  French  interest^ 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  U.  States,  he 
opposed  with  great  violence,  mingling  the 
coarsei^  personal  abuse  with  the  severest 
pohdcal  invective.  Having  been  con- 
victed for  a  libel  on  doctor  Rush,  and  coO" 
denmed  in  $5000  damages,  he  left  the 
country,  and  returned  to  J&igland  in  1800. 
Here  he  published  the  Works  of  Peter 
Porcupine,  containing  a  faithful  Picture  <3i 
the  U.  States,  &c.  (London,  1801, 12  volsi, 
8vo.),  consisting  of  selections  &om  the 
Porcupine^  with  remarics  illustrating  them, 
and  of  his  other  personal  and  political 
writings,  previously  published  in  America. 
This  work  was  dedicated  ^to  a  declared 
enemy  of  republicans  and  levellers.^  In 
it,  doctor  Priesdey  ( Observationa  on  Pneat-^ 
ley*8  jE^mufrolion),  doctor  Rush  (in  the 
Rush-LignV^  doctor  Franklin,  &c.,  were 
unsparingly  abused.  He  soon  after  estab- 
lished the  Weekly  Political  Register  (com- 
menced in  1803),  which  has  been  conducted 
with  considerable  talent,  but  great  bitter- 
ness. In  1810,  he  was  convicted  of  a  libal 
with  intention  to  excite  a  mutiny,  and  con- 
demned to  confinement  in  Newgate,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  Although  the 
fine  was  paid  by  a  subecripdon  among  his 
firieuds,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  in 
1828,  praying  his  majesty  to  restore  him  the 
sum.  In  1815^  he  became  the  champion 
of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previously 
assailed  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  In 
1817,  he  again  visited  America;  but  we 
soon  after  find  him  in  England,  where, 
in  1819,  he  published  his  Year's  Residence 
in  America.  He  was  never  naturalized  in 
the  U.  States,  otnecting  to  the  oath  re- 
quired, abjuring  aU  allegiance  to  any  other 
power.  He  now  connected  himself  with 
the  party  called  radicals ;  and  we  often 
find  him  haranguing  at  public  meetinos 
with  jEreat  success;  but,  a  convicted  lib^ 
ler  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  twice 
cast  out  by  his  own  country,  and  as  often 
rejected  by  America,  alternately  praising, 
abusing,  calumniating  and  panegyrizing 
the  same  party,  his  inconsistency  and  sel^ 
contradictions  have  much  din  oished  his 
influence,  notwithstanding  his  great  ad« 
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dress  and  his  popular  eloquence.  Besides 
his  works  already  mentioned,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Parliamentaiy  Debates,  from 
1^)3—10—11,  20  vols.  dvo. ;  Maitn  Jki^ 
fiais,  or  English  Grammar  fcM*  the  Use  of 
Frenchmen,  which  has  obtained  great 
reputation  in  France,  where  it  has  nassed 
throu^  many  editions  (the  examples,  il- 
lustrating the  rules,  are  severe  attacks  on 
royalty);  his  Life,  written  by  himself 
(1816) ;  IVeatise  on  Cobbetf sCom*  (1828) ; 
(the  title-page  of  this  work  is  printed  on 

Eper  made  of  the  husks  of  Indian  com), 
the  latter  part  of  1829,  he  was  engaged 
in  delivering  lectures  on  the  causes  of  the 
existing  distress  in  England,  and  the  best 
means  of  relieving  it. 

CoBENTZL,  Louis,  count  of,  son  of  count 
John  of  Cobentzl,  a  diplomatist  in  the 
Austrian  service,  was  bom  at  Brusseb  in 
1753.  He  entered  first  into  the  militaiy 
service  of  Austria,  was  appointed  minister 
at  Copenhagen,  after  the  revolution  of 
1771,  and  at  the  couit  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  from  1775  to  1778.  In  1779,  he 
was  sent  on  an  embassv  to  Catharine  II 
of  Russia,  whose  fiivor  he  secured  by  his. 
gallantly,  and  by  composing  and  taking 
part  himself  in  comedies  at  her  private 
theatre.  In  1795,  he  concluded  a  grand 
triple  alliance  between  Russia,  England 
and  Austria,  against  the  French  republic 
Being  recalled  to  Vienna  the  following 
year,  he  was  avain  employed  in  politicfd 
negotiations.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  signed  the  treatv  of  Campo- 
Formio,  between  Austria  and  France,  m 
October,  1797,  and  was  also  sent  to  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  In  the  following 
year,  he  held  a  conference,  at  Sehz,  with 
Fmncis  de  Neufchateau,  a  member  of  the 
executive  directory,  respecting  the  insult 
ofiered  to  Beraadotte  at  Vienna.  He  then 
returned  to  Petersburg,  whence  he  was 
summoned,  and  sent  to  Lun^viUe;  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  ui  Febraary,  1801.  A  few  months 
after,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state 
and  vice-chancellor  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Vienna.  In  1805,  he 
followed  the  Austrian  court  to  Olmfitz, 
and  died  at  Vienna  in  1809. 

Cobentzl,  John  Philip,  count  de,  cousin 
of  the  last  mentioned  individual,  was  bom 
in  Camiola  in  1741.  He  was  mode  a  coun- 
seOor  of  finance  in  1762,  and  afterwards 
privy  counsellor  at  Brussels.  In  1779,  he 
I  employed  as  a  cBplomatist  at  the  con- 

*  By  this  term  this  modest  gentleman  desi^pMtes 

^: •__  .1. — iitivalioQ  of  which  he 

introduce  among  his 


Indian  corn  or  maize,  the  cultivatiou  of  wliich  he 
'has  been  endeavoring   to 


chision  of  the  peace  of  Teschen.  In  1790 
be  was  sent  to  Brahant  to  treat  with  the 
insurgent  Netherianders ;  but  the  statea 
refused  to  receive  him,  on  which  he  re- 
tired to  Luxemliourf  ,  where  he  publidbed 
a  declaration,  liy  which  the  emperor  of 
Germany  revoked  all  those  edicts  which 
had  caused  the  insurrection,  and  reestab- 
lished the  previous  state  of  a^rs.  His 
foilure  on  this  occasion  probably  prevented 
him  from  being  again  employ^  tiO  1801, 
when  he  was  sent  ambfuasador  to  Paris^ 
through  the  credit  of  his  counn,  and  re- 
main^ there  till  1805.  He  died  Aug.  90^ 
1810.  He  was  the  last  of  the  fiunuy  of 
Cobentzl. 

CoBi  (in  Chinese,  Shamo) ;  a  great  des- 
ert in  the  central  part  of  Asia,  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Gangea, 
beyond  those  of  the  Amour,  from  23  to 
24  degrees  of  lonntude  in  length,  and  va- 
rying from  3  to  10  degrees  of  latitude  in 
breadth.  But  little  is  Known  of  this  im- 
mense region,  of  aliout  847,000  square 
miles  in  extent.  Its  ^at  elevaticHi,  and 
the  salt  vrith  which  it  is  impregnated, 
render  it  veiy  cold.  The  frightful  uni- 
formity of  vast  fields  of  sand  ami  gravel  is 
hardly  broken  by  the  small  rivera,  lined 
with  narrow  tracts  of  pasture,  by  the  salt 
lakes,  and  a  few  fertile  oases  interspersed 
here  and  there,  like  islands  in  the  ocean. 
A  few  littie  hills  rise  out  of  the  general 
level,  which  extends  all  around  the  travel- 
ler, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
small  Mongolian  horses  wander  about 
in  large  droves,  and  the  wild  djiggdm 
snatches  a  hasty  meal  from  the  pasturesi 
The  camel  is  commonly  used  by  the  Mon- 
gols to  transport  burdens. 

CoBLEifTz  (anciently  ConfluefdiOf  fh>m 
its  situation  at  the  confuience  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle),  fbimeriy  the  residence  of 
the  elector  of  Treves,  then  chief  place  of 
the  French  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  now  the  capital  of  the  Pnisaan 
circle  of  government  {Regierungsbexirk)  of 
CoUentz  (belonging  to  the  province  of 
the  Lower  Rhine),  containing  1928  square 
miles,  with  337,470  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  a  most  chamiing  spot  Opposite  Co- 
blentz  is  Thalehrenbreitstein,  a  small  place 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  Prus- 
sians rebuilt  tiie  fortifications  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the  moet 
remarkable  productions  of  militarv  archi- 
tecmre.  Over  the  Moselle  is  a  bndge  of 
536  paces,  resting  upon  14  arches  of  stone. 
From  this  bridge  there  is  one  of  the  fineet 
views  on  the  Rhine.  Cdblentz  (1060 
houses  and  ]4;900  inhahitant«> 
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of  the  old  city  and  the  new,  or  Clement- 
ciQT,  and  is,  in  general,  well  built  There 
are  aeveral  fine  public  buildings.  An 
aqueduct,  constructed  by  the  last  eloctcnr, 
biinga  the  finest  water  from  a  height  near 
Mettemicfa,  over  the  Moselle  bridge,  into 
all  quarters  of  the  city.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  are  the  Moselle  wines  and 
French  wines.  About  one  mile  fi'om  the 
city  is  a  building,  fbrmerly  a  Carthusian 
monastery,  which  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  tmvellers,  on  account  of  the 
view  which  it  afiTords  of  the  two  rivers  on 
which  the  city  stands.  This  building  is 
now  changed  into  a  fort  called  Hunnenr 
kopf.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle 
fort  Francis  is  situated.  These  two  forts 
protect  the  city  on  the  1^^  bank  of  «the 
ilhine,  and  some  other  fa  «cations  are  to 
be  added.  These  worlci  with  those  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  ^  ..enbreitstein  (q.  v.), 
will  render  Coblen  i  >ne  of  the  strongest 
fortresses,  and  a  very  impoitant  defence 
to  Germany,  particumrly  to  the  Prussian 
mooarchy.  The  confluence  of  the  two 
rirera  has  always  given  Cobleutz  great 
military  importance,  even  in  the  time  of  ^ 
the  Romans,  who  built  a  strong  camp  * 
here.  On  the  road  fix>m  Coblentz  to  Co- 
logne is  the  monument  of  general  Mar- 
ceau,  mentioned  by  lord  Byron  in  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

CoBKA  PA  Capello;  the  Portuguese 
trivial  name  of  the  vipcra  luaa ;  the  hooded 
snake^  or  viper^  of  the  English ;  serpent  h 
hmeUe$  of  the  French ;  a  reptile  of  the 
most  venomous  nature,  found  in  various 
degrees  of  abundance  in  different  hot 
countries  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  the 
islands  adjacent  The  species  of  the  vi- 
per kind  are  all  remaikabie  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  head  when  dis- 
turbed or  irritated.  In  the  cobra  da  capeUo^ 
the  conformation  necessoiy  to  this  action 
is  found  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as 
the  animal  is  provided  with  a  set  of  ribs 
or  bony  processes,  moved  by  appropriate 
muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which, 
when  expanded,  give  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  the  appearance  of  an  overhanff- 
mg  arch  or  hood ;  on  the  middle  of  which, 
posterior  to  the  eyes,  is  a  greenish^yellow 
mark,  resembling  the  rim  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  From  this  mark  the  French 
name  is  derived.  When  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise, 
the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its 
body,  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  ex- 
pands ils  hood,  and  is  prepared  to  inflict  a 
deadly  wound.  So  exceedingly  poison- 
ous is  its  bite,  that,  in  numerous  instances 
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which  ore  well  andienticilted,  death  hiB 
followed  within  a  few  minutes;  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  hours  is  tbe 
longest  term  that  intervenes  fixxm  the  in- 
fliction of  the  bite  till  the  death  of  the 
sufferer,  where  prompt  measures  for  his 
rehef  have  not  been  resorted  to.  So  no* 
merous  are  these  dreadfiil  vipers  in  some 
parts  of  India  and  Afiica,  that  they  are 
frequendy  found  in  dwelling-houses,  and, 
in  some  instances,  have  tidceii  up  their 
quarters  in  the  beds.  Death  of  necessiiy 
must  follow,  under  such  circumstances 
should  the  animal  be  alarmed  or  irritatea 
by  any  sudden  motion.  In  case  a  bite  is 
received  &om  this  (or,  indeed,  any  other 
venomous  creature,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  firm  and  well-sustained 
pressure  beyond  the  wound,  on  tlie  side 
nearest  the  heart.  The  excellent  experi- 
ments of  doctor  Pennock,  which  nave 
been  already  referred  to,  prove  that  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  pressure  thus  kept  up 
%vill  prevent  the  poison  firom  affecting  th^ 
system ;  and  this  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  good  eflects  derived  from  ligatures 
applied  around  bitt^i  limbs,  above  the 
wound,  by  the  natives  of  India,  though 
such  ligatures  generally  act  but  imper- 
fecdy.  The  good  effects  of  pressure,  con»> 
bined  with  the  advanta^  of  withdrawing 
the  pcHson,  will  be  obtamed  by  applying  a 
well  exhausted  cupping-glass  over  the 
wound ;  a  substitute  for  which  may  al«> 
most  always  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass, 
small  bottle,  &c.,  if  proper  cups  be  not  at 
hand.  It  would  be  well  for  persons  trav* 
oiling  or  residing  where  these  vipers  ara 
common,  to  be  provided  with  a  botde  of 
volatile  alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshofti) 
which,  applied  to  the  wound  several  times 
a  day,  and  taken  internally,  in  doses  of  90 
to  40  drops,  repeated  according  to  div 
cumstances,  will  avert  the  iniurious  con- 
sequence of  the  poison.  To  heighten  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude,  the  jugglers  of 
India  select  diese  venomous  reptiles  foi 
their  exhibidons,  and,  having  extracted 
their  fangs,  keep  them  in  cages  or  baskets, 
to  exhibit  as  dancing  snakes.  When  the 
cage  is  opened,  the  juggler  begins  playing 
upon  a  pipe  or  other  mstrument ;  where*- 
upon  the  viper  assumes  the  erect  attitude^ 
distends  its  hood,  and  remains  balancing 
itself  in  this  position  until  the  music  is 
suspended.  It  is,  however,  most  proba- 
ble, that  this  viper,  in  common  with  liz- 
ards and  other  anunals,  is  peculiarly  sfi- 
fected  by  musical  sounds.  A  fi'iend,  wb« 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  informed  us,  that  a  cobra  entered 
a  room  while  p  gentleman  was  playing  on 
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tiie  flate,  and  adranced  ^ntly  towards 
him  BO  long  aa  the  music  continued; 
whenever  it  was  suspended,  the  animal 
halted,  and  when  it  was  entirely  stopped, 
tt  graduaDv  withdrew.  This  circumstance 
induced  tnem  to  spare  the  viper,  which 
uniformly  made  its  appearance  on  several 
successive  days  when  the  flute  was  played. 
With  the  execution  o**  the  spectacle  mark 
.on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  its  distensi- 
ble hood,  the  cobra  is  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  other  vipers.  Its  colors 
are  dull,  being  a  dark-greenish-brown, 
lighter  towards  the  inferior  parts. 

CoBUEG ;  a  Saxon  principality  in  cen- 
tral Germany,  bounded  by  a  number  of 
other  small  German  principalities.  The 
country  is  mostly  mountainous,  witli  fer- 
tile plains:  minerals  and  fbrests  abound 
in  it  According  to  the  law  of  August, 
1821,  regulating  the  constitution  of  the 
prmcipality,  there  is  a  body  of  representa- 
tives, who  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  and 
particularly  in  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
According  to  the  law  of  Dec.  11, 1809,  the 
feudal  privileges  were  to  be  abolished  by 
deffrees.  Coburg  has  one  vote  in  the  gen- . 
mm  assembly  of  the  diet,  and  is  bound  to 
furnish  a  contingent  of  800  men  to  the 
forces  of  the  Grerman  confederation.  The 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  received,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  former  dukedom  of  Grotha- 
Altenburg  (edict  of  Nov.  15,  1896),  the 
duchy  of  Gotha,  and  several  smaller  terri- 
tories ;  BO  that  the  dominions  of  the  pres- 
ent duke  of  Saxe-Cobura-Gotha  comprise 
969  square  miles,  and  l£),440  inhabitants, 
of  which  ^1  square  miles  and  83,000  in- 
habitants are  comprised  in  the  principalitv 
of  Coburg  and  its  dependencies,  which 
were  subject  to  the  duke  previous  to  the 
large  accession  of  territoiy  just  men- 
tioned. 

Cobiirgy  the  capital  of  the  above  duke- 
dom, is  situated  m  the  beautiful  Itzgrund 
(valley  of  the  Itz),  with  8100  inhabitants, 
an  excellent  school  (gymnasium  iUti9trt\ 
several  manufiictories,  two  fairs,  and  con- 
aiderable  trade. 

CoBORo.  Frederic  Joaas, duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobuig,  an  Austrian  field-marshal,  was 
bom  in  1737 ;  in  1788,  took  Choczim,  and, 
in  connexion  with  the  Russian  general 
Buwaroff,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Focsani 
in  1789,  and  conquered  Bucharest.  In 
1793,  he  commanded  against  the  French, 
was  victorious  at  Aldenhoven  and  Neer- 
•wlnden,  took  Valenciennes,  Cond6,  Cam- 
Inay  and  Landr^cy ;  but  when  the  duke 
of  York  separated  hunself  from  the  Aus- 
trians  in  order  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  Cobuig 
was  beat^  at  Maubeuge,  Cleriay  t  at  Tour- 


nay,  and  the  English  at  Dunkiiic ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  Ck>burg  was  again 
defeated  at  Fleurus  and  Aldenhoven.  He 
retreated  over  the  Rhine,  gave  up  his  com- 
mand, and  died  in  his  native  city  in  1615. 

Coburg,  Saxe,  prince  Leopold  of. 
(See  Leopold,  and  Charlotte  Augusta.) 

CocAGXA  ;  an  annual  public  festival  in- 
stituted by  tlie  government  of  Naples,  in 
which  food  and  wine  in  fountains  and 
from  barrels  are  ^veo  to  the  people. 
Hence  it  is  said  of  a  country  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  **  It  is  the  laud  of  Cockaipie." 
Something  similar  were  the  congrana  of 
tlie  ancient  Romans. — Mats  de  cocagne; 
masts  besmeared  with  soap  for  the  public 
amusement,  which  those  who  have  cour- 
age for  the  enteri)rise  endeavor  to  climb^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  prize  which  is  fixed  on 
the  top. 

CoccEii,  Henry,  bom,  1644,  at  Bremen, 
studied  at  Ijcyden  in  1667,  and,  in  1670, 
in  England ;  was,  in  1672,  professor  of  law 
at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1688,  at  Utrecht ;  in 
1690,  regular  professor  of  laws  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder ;  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
in  1709,  witliout  ^vuig  up  his  office,  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  as  to  the  heiedi- 
tary  succession  of  tlie  house  of  Orange ; 
received  for  his  services,  in  1713,  the  rank 
of  baron  of  the  empire,  and  died  in  1719. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  was  the  oracle  of  many 
courts,  and  bis  system  of  German  pubhc 
law  (j'ltris  pMici  pruderUia)  was  almost 
a  universal  academical  text-book  of  this 
science.  Cocceii  did  not  owe  his  profbimd 
juridical  learning  so  much  to  skilnil  teach- 
era,  for  he  had  only  heard  lectures  on  the  in- 
stitutes, but  to*his  great  industry,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  allowed 
but  a  few  hours  each  night  to  sleep,  lived 
with  tlie  utmost  temperance,  and  even 
abstained  several  years  from  taking  din- 
ner. He  was  mifd,  obliging,  and  of  an 
exemplary  honesty  and  disinterestedness; 
His  disputations  Exercitaiienes  curios^^ 
and  Dissert,  varii  Argvmerdif  form  4  vola 
4to. ;  his  Constlia  et  DeducHoneSy  2  vola 
in  folio ;  his  Orotivs  iUustratus,  3  vols,  in 
folio. — His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  baron  of 
Cocceii,  bom,  1679,  at  Heidelberg,  waa^ 
in  1702,  professor  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  rose,  through  many  degrees,  to 
tlie  dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  all  the 
Prussian  dominions.  He  died  in  1755. — 
Charles  Louis  Cocceii,  who  died  In  1806^ 
in  Prussia,  was  the  last  of  this  distin- 
guislied  family. 

Coccus,  in  zoology ;  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  of  ketetopteraj  family  gaUm^ 
sedta.  Generic  character  :  axdtmntB  fili- 
form, of  10  or  11  articulaii<m8  in  bot^ 
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sexes,  shorter  than  the  hody ;  rostrum 
pectorale,  conspicuous  only  in  the  females ; 
males -with  two  large  incumbent  wings; 
females  apterous,  subtomentose,  fixed,  and 
becoming  gall-shaped  or  shield-shaped 
after  impregnation.  These  httle  insects 
are  remarkable  for  many  peculiarities  in 
their  habits  and  conformation.  The  males 
are  elongated  in  their  form,  have  long,  large 
wings,  and  are  destitute  of  any  obvious 
means  of  suction;  tlie  females,  on  the 
contraiy,  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form, 
have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or 
sucker,  attached  to  the  breast,  by  which 
they  fix  tliemselves  to  the  plants  on  which 
they  live,  and  through  which  they  draw 
their  noiuishment  At  a  certain  period 
of  their  life,tl)e  females  attach  themselves 
to  the  plant  or  tree  which  they  inhabit, 
and  remain  thereon  immovable  during  the 
rest  of  their  existence.  In  this  situation, 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  male ;  after 
which,  their  body  mcreases  considerably, 
in  many  species  losing  its  original  form, 
and  assuming  that  of  a  gall,  and,  after  de- 
positing the  eggs,  drying  up,  and  forming 
a  habitation  for  the  young.  This  change 
of  form  is  not,  however,  constant  to  all 
the  species,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  di- 
vifflon  of  the  genus  into  two  sections : — 
tliose  which  assume  a  gall  shape,  in  which 
the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  totally  ob- 
literated, are  called  kermes  by  some  au- 
thors ;  and  those  which  retain  tlie  distinct 
sections  of  tlie  abdomen,  notwithstanding 
the  great  enlargement  of  the  body,  ai^ 
called  true  cocci,  or  cochineal.  They  are 
imprecated  in  the  si)ring,  after  having 
passed  the  winter  fixed  to  plants,  particu- 
larly in  the  bifurcations,  and  under  the 
small  branches.  Towards  the  commence- 
ment of  summer,  they  have  acquired  dicir 
greatest  size,  and  resemble  a  little  convex 
mass,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
head  or  feet,  or  other  organs.  Many  spe- 
cies are  covered  with  a  sort  of  cottony 
down-  Each  female  produces  thousands 
of  eggs,  which  are  expelled  by  a  small 
aperture  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  As 
soon  as  they  are  produced,  they  pass  im- 
mediately under  the  parent  insect,  which 
becomes'  their  covering  and  guard;  by 
degrees,  her  body  dries  up,  and  the  two 
membranes  flatten,  and  form  a  sort  of 
shell,  under  which  the  eggs,  and  subse- 
quently the  young  ones,  are  found  coc- 
cated.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  moth- 
er, the  young  insects  leave  their  hiding- 
J)lace,  and  seek  their  nourishment  on  the 
eav«^  the  iuic^s  of  which  they  suck 
through  the  mflected  rostrum,  placed  be- 
neath their  breast.— But  it  is  with  a  view 


to  their  importance  os  an  article  of  com- 
merce, arising  firom  their  use  in  the  arts^ 
that  the  insects  of  this  genus  are  particu- 
larly intei*esting.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  brilliant  dyes  and  the  most 
beautiful  pigments,  as  well  as  the  basis  of 
the  most  useful  kinds  of  cement,  are  their 
product,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  to 
none  of  the  insect  tribe,  except,  perhaps, 
to  the  bee  and  the  gall  insect,  are  we  more 
indebted  than  to  these  singular  and  appa- 
rently insignificant  htde  beings.  Kermesi 
the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  cochineal,  lac- 
lake,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  modifications  of 
gum-lac,  are  either  the  perfect  insects 
dried,  or  the  secretions  which  they  form. 
The  first  mentioned  substance  is  the  eoceu$ 
Uicis.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
upon  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  (quaxu$ 
cocci/era),  wiiich  grows  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  a  crim- 
son dye  fi*om  the  earliest  ages  of  the  arts. 
It  was  known  to  tlie  Phcenicians  before 
the  time  of  Moses ;  the  "Greeks  used  it 
mider  the  name  of  KOKxoi,  and  tlie  Arabians 
under  that  of  kermts.  From  the  Greek 
and  Arabian  terms,  and  ftom  the  Latin 
name  vermiculatumy  given  to  it  when  it 
was  known  to  be  the  product  of  a  wonn, 
have  been  derived  the  Latin  coccineuay  the 
French  cranwisis  and  vermet^  and  the 
English  crimson  and  vermilion.  The  early 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and,  until 
lately,  the  tapestiy-makers  of  Europe,  have 
used  it  as  the  most  brilliant  red  dye  known. 
The  scarlet  grain  of  Poland  Icocciu  PoUm- 
icus)  is  founcf  on  the  roots  of  the  sderanthuB 
ptrennisy  which  grows  in  large  quantities 
m  tlie  north-east  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England.  This,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  species,  which  afford  a  similar 
rod  dye,  have,  however,  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal.  This 
valuable  and  most  important  material  is 
the  coccus  cacti  (Lin.J,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  an  inhabitant  ot  a  species  of  cactus, 
called  nopaly  which  was  long  thought  to 
be  tiie  cactus  cockinHifer  (Lin.),  but  which 
Humboldt  considers  a  distinct  species. 
The  trees  which  produce  the  cochineal 
are  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  immense 
numbers ;  and  the  operation  of  collecting 
the  insects,  which  is  exceedingly  tedious, 
is  performed  by  the  women,  who  brush 
them  oflT  with  tiie  tail  of  a  squirrel  or  stag. 
The  insects  are  killed  by  being  thrown 
into  boiUng  water,  placed  in  ovens,  or 
dried  in  the  sim.  Those  which  are  killed 
by  the  latter  method  fetch  a  higher  price, 
firom  the  white  powder, covering  the  insect, 
beuxg  still  retamed,  and  thus  preventing, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  adulteration  of  the- 
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iif^le.  The  quantity  asnaaUhp'  expoited 
0om  South  America  is  immense ;  we  ex- 
port value  being  not  legs  than  £500,000. 
Ck>chineai  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans 
previous  to  the  conquest,  but  probably  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Cortez  received  or* 
ders  from  the  Spanish  court  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  tiiis  valuaUe  dye ;  and,  from  that 
time,  the  quantity  increased  veiy  rapidly ; 
but,  the  tnide  having  been  carried  ou  ozily 
through  Spain,  it  was  not  until  lately  so 
generally  used  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  fu- 
ture. Cochineal  is  also  raised  in  Peru, 
and  several  other  parts  of  Spanish  Amei^ 
ica,  and  becomes  every  year  an  article 
cf  greater  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
that  country.  The  finest,  however,  con- 
tinues to  be  prepared  in  Mexico  and 
Guatimala.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  very 
inferior  kind  has  been  reared,  which  pro- 
duces a  coarse  scarlet  dye.  Hayti  and 
Brazil  have  tried  to  encourage  the  propa- 
gation of  this  insect. — ^The  natural  dye 
which  this  littto  animal  aifords  in  such 
abundance  is  a  deep  crimson ;  and  the 
color  called  scarlet  was  not  discovered 
until  the  effect  produced  by  infusing  the 
animal  matter  in  a  solution  of  tin  was  no- 
ticed by  a  German  chemist,  in  1643 ;  after 
which  a  manu&ctory  of  this  color  was 
established  in  London. — Lctc  is  a  secretion 
from  a  species  of  coccus  inhabiting  India, 
where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abun- 
dance. In  its  native  state,  not  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  twig  on  which  it  has  been 
deposited,  it  is  called  sHekrlac ;  when  sep- 
arated, powdered,  and  the  coloring  matter 
washed  from  it,  it  is  denominated  seed- 
lac;  lunqf4ac  when  melted  into  cakes,  and 
«Ae0-kc  when  purified  and  formed  into 
thin  UmdiuB,  Lac-iake  ]s  the  c<^oring  mat- 
ter of  stick-lac  precipitated  from  an  alka- 
line lixivium,  by  means  of  alum. 

CocHABAMBA ;  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
province  of  Cochabamba,  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley ;  90  miles  N.  N.  W.  La  Plata,  140  S. 
W.  Potosi ;  Ion.  67''  24^  W. ;  lat.  18°  25/ 
N.  The  province  has  a  mild  climate,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  grain,  also  su- 
gar and  cattle.    Population,  about  100,000. 

Cochin,  Charles  Nicolas,  engraver,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1688,  practised  painting  till 
his  23d  year,  which  was  of  con^derable 
advantage  to  him  in  the  ait  of  engraving, 
^  which  he  afterwards  devoted  himself. 
In  1731,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1754.  His 
MOn,  of  die  same  name,  devoted  himself  to 
etching,  rather  than  to  engraving.  His 
uroductions  are  superior  to  those  of  his 
fiither.  The  collection  of  his  woiks  ccm- 
t&ins  more  than  1500  pieces,  among  which 


there  are  112  likenesses,  in  the  form  of 
medals,  of  the  most  renowned  French 
scholars  and  artists  of  his  time,  who  were 
almost  all  his  friends.  We  have,  besides 
his  essays  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
several  printed  woi^s  of  his,  which  con* 
tain  interesting  observations  on  diflferent 
subjects  of  art,  for  instance,  on  Herculane- 
um.  His  frontispieces  and  vignettes  are  * 
remarkable  for  neatness  and  taste.  His 
viev^  of  16  French  seaports  are  of  great 
value.  His  composition,  in  generd,  is 
rich,  delicate  and  pleasing.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy,  and  occupied 
several  places  of  importance. 

Cochin-China,  empire  of,  consists  of  a 
pert  of  the  kingdom  of  Kamboja  (Cambo- 
dia), of  Cochin-China  Proper,  and  of 
Tonquin :  the  two  last  are  called,  by  the 
natives,  by  the  common  appellation  An- 
nam.  This  empire  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Siam  and  Laos,  on  the  north  by 
China ;  the  sea  is  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundary.  Cochin-China  extends  from 
8°  Sy  to  about  23^  N.  lat.,  the  extreme 
length  being  a  little  over  1000  miles ;  the 
breadth  varies  from  70  to  220  miles ;  its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  135,000  square 
miles.  It  is  politically  divided  into  the 
vice-royalties  of  Kamboja  and  Tonquin, 
and  Cocbin-China,  which  is  administered 
by  die  king  in  person.  The  countiy  is 
travened  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
from  which  numerous  small  rivera  de- 
scend into  the  sea,  forming  numerous 
sand-banks  along  the  coast.  The  Kam- 
boja or  Mecon,  and  the  Song-koy  or  river 
of  Tonquin,  are  considerable  streams. 
The  climate  is  healthy.  In  Cochin-China, 
the  rainy  season  continues  from  October 
till  March,  and  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
is  excessive.  In  Tonquin,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rains  commence  in  May,  and 
terminate  in  August.  The  heat  and  cold 
are  both  extreme.  The  gulf  of  Tonauin 
and  the  neighboring  seas  are  exposea  to 
the  ravages  of  the  typhoons,  which  are 
rarely  fek  below  the  latitude  of  16^  N. 
The  forests  furnish  the  eagle-wood,  the 
stick-lac,  and  valuable  timber  fpr  building 
and  furniture.  The  orange  and  the  liclu 
are  of  excellent  quality.  Rice,  sugar- 
cane, betel,  indigo,  cotton  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  productions  of  agriculture 
The  true  cinnamon  is  a  native  of  Cochin 
China.  The  mulberry  is  extensively  cul 
tivated  for  the  silk-worm,  and  the  tea 
shrub  is  conmion  in  the  eountrv.  Ele 
phants,  used  in  war,  bufraloes,  which  ar^ 
yoked  to  the  plough,  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
the  wild  boar,  the  horse,  which  is  small, 
the  ox,  a  small,  reddish-brown  auimiU«  and 
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«evKal  species  of  deer,  sfe  the  priDdpel 
qiiadruiieds.    Sheep  are  very  rare.    The 
poultry  is  numerous  and  yery  good.    The 
seas  and  riven  abound  with  fish,  which 
supply  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
with  food.   Neither  the  flesh  of  the  buiialo 
nor  that  of  the  ox  is  eaten  by  the  Cochin- 
Chinese,  and  nulk  they  hold  in  abhor* 
rence,  consideriug  it  as  blood.    The  An- 
nam   race,  comprehending  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  and  the  Tonquinese,  are  a  short, 
but  acdve  and  hardy  people.    In  the  use- 
fiil  aitB^  they  have   made   conaderable 
raogresB.   Their  language  is  monosyllabic 
They  have  no  literature  of  their  own,  and 
receive  all  their  books  fix>m  the  Chinese. 
In  writmg  the  Chinese  characters,  the  ele- 
mentaiy  ones  are  the  same,  but  they  make 
considerable  changes  in  combining  them. 
Their  mannero  are  liveh*  and  cheerful; 
dieir  character  mild  and  docile.    There 
are  two  classes,  the  conmumaJty  and  no- 
bility or  mandarins.    The  govenmient  is 
despotic ;  the  chief  instrument  is  the  rod, 
which  is  fireely  administered.    The  gen- 
eral administration  is  conducted  by  a  su- 
preme council  and  six  ministers  of  state, 
beside  these,  there  are  three  other  superior 
cheers,  called  ibm---the  viceroys  of  Ton- 
cniin  and  Kamboja,  and  the  minister  of 
elepiiantB,  who  is  pn^rly  prime  minister 
and  minister  for  foreign  afiaiis.    Every 
male  inhabitant,  between  18  and  60  years 
of  ase,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  stiUe ;  and, 
in  Q)chin-China,  every  third  man  on  the 
rolls  perfbrms  actual  service  during  eveiy 
other  three  yean.    These  conscripts  are 
called  soldiers,  and  wear  unifonns,  but 
are,  m  reality,  engaged  as  laborers  on  the 
public  worics  and  in  the  menial  service  of 
the  public  oflicers.    The  royal  guard  of 
30,000  men  is  always  stationed  near  the 
peoBon  of  the  kins.    The  ordinary  force 
consists  of  about  360,000  troops  and  800 
elephants,  cavalry  not  being  at  all  used. 
The  effective  force,  regularly  armed  and 
disciplined,   is   not   more   than   50,000. 
Thev  are  armed  partly  with  muskets  and 
narti^  with  spears.     There  is  no  estab- 
lished religion  in  Annam.    The  ministers 
of  religion  are  few  and  little  respected ; 
the  temples  mean  and  little  frequented. 
The  lower  orders,  in  genenl,  foUow  the 
worship  of  Buddha  or  Fa    Penons  of 
rank  are  of  the  sect  of  Confucius ;  but  the 
only  part  of  the  religious  belief,  which  as- 
sumes a  systemadc  form,  is  the  worship 
of  the  dead.    Polygamy  is  permitted  to 
any  extent,  as  the  wife  is  a  mere  chattel 

gurchased  by  the  husband.    Marriages^ 
owever,  are  indissoluble,  except  by  mu- 
tual consent.    The  popuJalion  has  been 


estimated,  by  some  writers^  at  THjCfOOflOUK 
but  does  not,  probably,  exceed  10,000,000, 
perhaps  not  6,000,000.  The  direct  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Cochin-China 
and  Emt^  and  America,  has  been  very 
inconsiderable,  but  is  now  on  the  increase. 
The  foreign  trade,  by  sea,  is  priiicipatly 
with  China,  Siam,  and  the  British  ports 
within  the  straits  of  Malacca.  The  ])rin- 
cipal  places  from  which  it  is  conducted 
are  Saigon  in  Kamboja,  Hue,  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  in  Cochin-China,  and  Ca- 
chao  in  Tonquin.  The  exports  are  cin- 
namon, pepper,  areca,  raw  silk,  sugar, 
dye-woods,  cardamoms,  ivory,  elephant^ 
and  rhinoceros'  hides,  &c. — ^According  to 
the  Chinese  annals,  Annam  was  conquered 
by  China,  B.  C.  214,  and  colonized  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Chinese.  After  va- 
rious revolutions,  in  which  tifie  Chinese 
yoke  was  thrown  oif,  and  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-China  vrore  alternately  conquer- 
ors, the  present  order  of  things  was  estab- 
li^ied  by  events  which  too#  place  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  The  Taysons, 
three  brothers  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  people,  had  rendered  themselves  so 
poweriiil  as  to  obtain  posseasion  of  nearly, 
the  whole  country ;  the  kinff  had  perished 
in  the  war  aj;ainst  them.  His  young  son, 
Gialong,  liavmg  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  bishop  of  Adran,  a  French  mission- 
ary, obtained,  through  his  influence,  the 
assistance  of  some  Europeans,  by  whose 
means  he  formed  a  navy,  disciplined 
his  troops,  and  constructed  fortiflcations 
in  the  fAnopean  manner.  He  succeeded, 
after  a  struggle  of  12  vears,  in  subduing 
the  Taysons,  conquered  Tonquin  in  180^ 
Kamboja  in  1809,  and  left  the  empire,  on 
his  death,  in  1819,  to  his  present  majes^, 
Meng-meng,  his  illegitimate  son,  who,  in 
1821,  was  regularly  invested  vrith  the 
ffovemment  of  Annam  by  the  court  of 
China.  (See  La  Bissach^re's  ^erf  aetud 
du  TSmquin,  dt  la  Chchsmehme,  &c.,  Paris, 
1812;  White's  Vavagt  to  tht  China  Sea^ 
Boston,  1823 ;  and  particularty  Crawfurd's 
Eimhtusu  to  Siam  cmd  Cochm-Chma,  Lon- 
don, 1828.) 

CocHUfKAi..    (See  Coccus.) 

CocHiLANE,  Alexander  Thomas,  lord; 
bom  Dec  2, 1775;  a  naval  ofl^cer,  distin- 
guished by  his  boldness  and  success ;  eld- 
est son  of  the  well-known  chemist,  lord 
Archibald  Cochrane,  earl  of  Dundonald ; 
educated  by  his  uncle,  admiral  «r  Alex; 
FcM^ester  Cochrane,  who,  in  1814,  took  the 
capital  of  the  U.  States,  and  burned  the 
public  buildings.  In  February,  1814,  lord 
Cochrane,  the  subject  of  this  article,  then 
a  member  of  parmment,  was  accused  of 
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baving  spread  a  fsibe  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  purpose  of  afifeeting  the 
price  of  the  stocks,  was  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
tine  of  £1000,  and  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment and  from  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
The  royal  clemency  spared  him  the  ex- 
posure in  the  pillory.  The  fine  was  paid 
by  his  friends.  In  1818,  lord  Cochrane 
took  the  command  of  the  naval  force  of 
Chile,  which  he  conducted  with  success, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  Brazil.  In  1823, 
the  emperor  Pedro  created  him  marquis 
of  Maranham.  After  the  peace  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  he  took  his  dismis- 
sion, returned  to  England,  and,  in  1826, 
intended  to  ^it^  the  Greek  service  as 
admiral ;  but  the  steam-boats  built  for  the 
use  of  the  Greeks  in  England  proved 
unfit  for  their  purpose.  He  remained  a 
long  time  at  Maiseilles  and  Genoa,  wait- 
ing for  otlier  vessels,  finally  entered  the 
Greek  service  in  1827,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  tAs  following  year,  and  then 
returned  to  England. 

Cochrane,  captain  John  Dundas,  neph- 
ew of  the  above,  travelled  on  foot  through 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  through 
Kussia  to  Kamtschatka  (see  JVbrro^  of 
a  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Ruanoy  &c., 
1820--23,  London,  1824),  and  died  in 
1825,  in  Colombia,  whither  he  had  gone 
with  a  view  of  travelling  through  South 
America  on  fooL 

Cock  {phasianus  £faQt»,  L.) ;  the  well- 
known  chieftain  of  me  poultiy-yard,  and 
rural  announcer  of  the  passage  of  time ; 
whose  shrill  clarion,  heard  m  the  still 
watches  of  the  night,  inspires  the  invalid 
widi  cheering  hopes  of  the  coming  dawn, 
and  informs  &ie  way-worn  traveller  of  his 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  his  kind ; 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  vigilance,  viril- 
ity, warlike  daring  and  gallantry :  domes- 
ticated, but  not  subdued,  he  marches  at 
the  hekd  of  his  train  of  wives  and  off- 
spring,  witli  a  port  of  proud  defiance,  not 
less  leady  to  punish  aggression  against  his 
dependents  than  to  assert  his  superiority 
upon  the  challenge  of  any  rival  At  what 
time  this  valuable  species  of  pheasant  was 
brought  under  the  immediate  control  of 
man,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine ; 
but,  as  the  forests  of  nmny  parts  of  India 
still  abound  with  several  varieties  of  the 
cock  in  the  wild  or  natural  condition,  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  race 
was  first  domesticated  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  and  gradually  extended  thence 
to  tf  le  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  stated  that 
the  cock  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
firoui  Penua  s  and  Aristophanes  speaks  of 


it  as  the  Peman  bird.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  so  long  established  throughout  die 
western  regions,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  trace  its  progress  fix)m  its  native  wilds 
— ^The  cock  hiui  his  head  surmounted  by  a 
notched,  crimson,  fleshy  substance,  called 
comb:  two  pendulous  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
same  color,  termed  toatila,  han^  under  his 
throat  The  hen  has  also  a  similar,  but 
not  so  large  nor  so  vividly  colored  excres- 
cence on  her  head.  The  cock  is  provided 
with  a  sharp  bom  or  spur  on  the  outside 
of  his  tarsus,  with  which  he  infiictB  severe 
wounds ;  .the  hen,  instead  of  a  spur,  has  a 
mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  iu  both 
sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong  spot,  die 
anterior  edge  of  which  is  reddish,  and  the 
remainder  white.  The  feathers  arise,  in 
pairs,  fi!x>m  each  sheath,  touching  by  their 
points  within  the  skin,  but  diverging  in 
their  course  outwards.  On  the  neck,  Siey 
are  long,  narrow  and  floating;  on  the 
nimp,  tfiev  are  of  the  same  form,  but 
drooping  laterally  over  the  extremi^  of 
the  wings,  which  are  quite  short,  and.  ter- 
minate at  the  origin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes 
of  which  are  vertical  In  tlie  centre  of 
the  cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers^ 
which  ftdl  backwards  in  a  graceful  arch, 
and  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  fowl  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  de- 
scription of  the  color  of  the  plumage,' as  it 
is  infuiitely  varied,  being  in  some  breeds 
of  the  greatest  richness  and  elegance,  and 
in  others  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  hue. 
Except  in  the  pure  white  bre^s,  the  plu- 
mage of  the  cock  is  always  more  splendid 
than  that  of  the  hen.  We  cannot  con- 
template the  cock,  when  in  good  heahh 
and  full  plumage,  without  being  struck 
with  his  apparent  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal beauty  and  courage.  His  move- 
ments and  gestures  seem  all  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  feelings,  and  his  stately 
march  and  frequent  triumphant  crowing 
express  confidence  in  his  strengtli  and 
bravery.  The  salacity  of  the  cock  is  ex- 
cessive, and  one  is  known  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  fecundation  of  10  or  15 
hens.  His  sexual  powers  are  matured 
when  he  is  about  six  months  old,  and  his 
full  vigor  lasts  for  about  tiiree  years,  vary 
ing  in  eariiness  of  maturity  and  dmation 
with  his  size  and  the  climate.  The  hen 
is  reedy  to  commence  laying  after  she 
has  moulted  or  changed  her  plnmage, 
and  is  not  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  reg 
ular  nest  A  simple  hole,  scratched  in  the 
ground,  in  some  retired  place,  serves  her 
purpose,  and  she  generally  lays  from  151 
to  15  eggs  befbre  ^e  begins  to  sit  upon 
them  m  the  purpose  of  hatching.   Having 
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ttns  taken  powoarian  of  ber  neat,  ebe  be* 
monies  a  model  of  enduring  patience,  re- 
jnaining  fixed  in  ber  place  until  tbe  ui^ 
gency  3[  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search 
of  food.  A  short  tune  suffices ;  she  runs 
eagerly  about  in  quest  of  sustenance,  and 
soon  resumes  herchaige.  Her  eggs  are 
diligently  turned  and  shiiled  from  the 
centre  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  so  that 
each  may  receive  a  due  degree  of  genial 
warmth,  and.it  is  not  until  about  21  days 
have  elapsed  tliat  the  incubation  is  com- 
pleted. The  strongest  of  the  progeny 
then  begin  to  chip  the  shell  wit;^  the  bill, 
and  are  successiyely  enabled  to  burst  their 
brittle  prisona  •  She  continues  upon  the 
nest  till  the  wimle  are  hatched  and  dry, 
and  then  leads  them  forth  in  search  of 
food  The  hen,  except  when  accompa- 
nied by  a  younff  brood,  is  always  timid, 
and  ready  to  ny  from  disturbance;  but 
when  she  is  engaged  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  maternity,  her  whole  nature  is 
changed  She  fiercely  and  vigorously 
attacks  all  aggressors,  watclies  over  the 
safety  of  her  young  with  the  utmost  jeal- 
ousy, neglects  the  demands  of  her  own 
i^petite  to  divide  the  food  she  may  obtain 
among  her  nurelings,  and  labors  with  un- 
tiring diligence  to  provide  them  sufficient 
sustenance.  The  limits  within  which  wo 
are  restricted  forbids  the  attempt  to  give 
a  complete  history  of  this  valuable  spe- 
cies, which  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
interesdng.  To  detail  all  that  would  be 
necesaarv  to  ilhistrate  it,  as  an  object  of 
natural  history  and  domestic  economy^ — 
the  modes  of  breeding,  rearing,  preparing 
fi>r  the  table,  ^c^—would  require  a  small 
volume.  Fortimately,  almost  every  one, 
who  wiU  employ  his  own  observation, 
may  readily  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 
Veiy  full  histories  of  the  species  are  given 
by  Bufibn  and  other  standard  authors. 
Tomninck  has,  perhaps,  offered  the  most 
complete,  in  his  HigUnre  du  OaUmaUB, 
(See  hieubatUm,) 

Cock^Pif^Uing  was  an  amusement  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  An  annual  cock- 
fight vfas  instituted  at  Atliens,  and  iEsohi- 
nes  reproaches  Timarchus,  and  Plato  the 
Athenians  in  jpeneral,  with  their  fondness 
lor  the  oock-pit  The  breeds  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotia  were  in  great 
esteem  in  Greece.  The  Romans  seem  to 
hav«  used  quails  and  partridges  also  for 
this  purpose.  Mark  Antony  was  a  patron 
of  the  pit,  but,  in  his  matches  vrith  Octa- 
vius,  it  was  observed  that  Ciesar's  cocks 
were  always  victorious.  This  barbarous 
and  bnitaKzhig  spectacle,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  a  favonte  agiort  with  the  Kngiiah, 


aldiough  repeatedly  denounced  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws ;  but  it  is  now  deserv- 
edly in  disrepute.  Many  nice  rules  are 
given  fer  the  training  and  dieting  of  cocks, 
and  for  the  choice  of  individual  combat- 
ants. *^  The  best  cocks,**  says  one  of  the 
many  English  writers  on  this  subject, 
'^  should  he  close  hitters,  deadly  heelers, 
steady  fighters,  good  mouthers,  and  come 
to  every  poinL"  Great  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  prevailed  as  to  the  size  most  prop- 
er for  game-cocks.  Hoyle  settles  it  at  not 
less  than  4  lbs.  6  oz.,  nor  above  4  lbs.  10 
oz.  The  strain  from  which  the  cock  is 
chosen  ouirht  to  be  distinguished  for  vic- 
tory. Foi  the  combat,  they  are  anned 
with  steel  or  silver  spurs,  or  gaffes.  The 
place  appropriated  to  fighting  is  called  the 
pilf  and  consists  generally  of  a  mound  of 
earth,  covered  with  sod,  and  surrounded 
by  seats  in  circular  tiers.  The  battle  is 
conducted  by  two  setters,  who  place  the 
cocks  beak  to  beak.  When  they  are  once 
pitted,  neither  of  the  setterfMo  can  touch 
nis  cock,  so  long  as  they  contuiuo  to  fight, 
unless  their  weapons  get  entangled. — > 
Cock-fighting  is  prevalent  in  China,  Per- 
sia and  Malacca. 

CodC'Pit;  the  place  where  cock-fights 
are  held^ — ^In  navi^tion,  the  cock-pit  of  a 
man-of-war  comprises  the  apartments  of 
the  sui^eon  and  his  mates,  being  the  place 
where  the  vrounded  men  are  dressed  in 
battle,  or  at  other  times.  It  is  situated 
under  the  lower-deck. 

CocKADB  (from  cocarde) ;  a  phime  of 
cock's  feathers,  vrith  which  the  Croats 
adorned  their  caps.  A  bow  of  colored 
ribbons  was  adopted  for  the  cockade  in 
France,  which  soon  became  a  national 
emblem  and  party  signaL  During  the 
French  revolution,  the  tri-colored  cockade 
became  the  national  distinction.  National 
cockades  are  now  to  be  found  over  all 
Europe.  In  some  countries,  the  law  re- 
quires every  citizen  to  wear  one,  and  the 
deprivation  of  them  is  a  disgraceful  pun- 
ishment, as  in  Prussia.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  rale  requiring  them  to  be  worn  is  but' 
littie  observed. 

CocKCHAFFXR ;  a  species  of  coleopterous 
insect,  belonging  to  the  genus  mdoUmUui 
(Fab.),  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  life, 
in  the  vtwrm  or  larve  state,  as  well  as  for 
the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation,  afler  it  has 
attained  its  perfect  condition.  By  Lannn- 
us,  this  species,  which  is  also  known  ty  the 
trivial  names  of  mwf-bngj  dorr^etU,  &^ 
was  placed  in  the  genus  scarabmus^  or  hedk 
(see  Bedle) ;  and  it  p  true,  that  the  mit- 
iohttiha  have  the  geimral  aspect,  conform-^ 
ation  and  habits  of  the  beeties;    They  dif 
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&ir  fhnn  them,  howcTer,  in  having  the 
body  lecB  depreaa&d,  sweUing  out  above 
and  belovir  into  a  son  of  hump.  The  head 
18  engaged  in  the  corselet,  which  is  slightly 
narrowed  in  front,  and  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  dytra  behind.  The  cmtenr 
tut,  which  are  foliated  in  a  mass,  are  com- 
posed of  10  joints,  the  last  of  which  tenni- 
nates  the  mass  like  a  plume,  which  the  insect 
displays  at  will,  sometimes  to  tlie  number 
of  seven  plates,  larser  and  more  perfecdy 
developed  in  the  mdles  than  femalea  The 
bodies  of  melolontiut  are  very  often  velvet- 
like, and  covered  with  hairs  and  imbri- 
cated scales,  differently  colored,  like  the 
butterflies.  Some  species  are  very  highly 
adorned  in  this  way,  and  present  comlnna- 
tions  of  brilliant  and  beautlAil  colors. — ^The 
may-bug  {melolontiia  vulgaris)  is  hatched 
from  an  egg  which  the  parent  deposits  in 
a  hole  about  six  inches  deep,  which  she 
digs  for  the  purpose.  Her  eggs  are  ob- 
long, of  a  bngbt  yellow  color,  and  are 
placed  re^lany  side  by  side,  though  not 
mcluded  m  any  common  envelope.  At 
the  end  of  about  three  months,  the  insects 
come  out  of  the  eggs  as  small  ^be  or 
maggots,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables in  the  vicini^  with  great  voracity. 
As  they  increase  in  size  and  8tren^,they 
become  able  to  make  their  way  with  ease 
under  ground,  and  continue  their  ravages 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  When  the  woim 
has  attained  its  greatest  size,  it  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  by  more  tlian  half  an  inch 
thick,  perfecdy  white,  with  a  red  head, 
having  a  semi-circular  lip,  and  a  strong 
pair  of  jaws,  with  which  it  cuts  the  roots, 
for  the  purpose  of  sucking  out  their  fluids. 
It  has  two  onteiitue,  but  is  destitute  of 
eyes.  The  subterranean  existence  of  these 
animals  is  extended  to  four  years,  and,  as 
th^  food  is  not  accessible  during  the  cold 
season,  they  buiy  themselves  sufficiendy 
deep  in  the  soil  to  be  safo  fiiom  the  frost, 
and  pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 
When  the  spring  restores  them  to  anima- 
tion  and  activity,  they  revisit  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  ground,  having,  at  each  an- 
nual awakening,  undergone  a  change  of 
skin. — ^At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  they 
have  acquired  their  full  growth  as  larves ; 
they  tlien  cease  eatmg,  and  void  the  resi- 
due of  their  food,prepa!niioiy  to  the  change 
or  metamoiphoflis  which  they  are  about 
to  undeigo.  If  opened  at  this  period,  dieir 
sciongly  muscular  integument  is  found  to 
be  completely  filled  with  a  mass  of  white, 
oily  matter,  resembling  oream,  apparendy 
destined  as  a  reserve  for  the  alimentation 
of  die  msect  during  the  period  of  its  re- 
DMiinittg  IB  the  fcnm  of  a  nymph,  which  is 


scarcely  less  than  six  mondiB,    Tomidep- 

S»  their  final  change,  these  larves  bote  inCD 
e  earth  to  the  deplh  of  two  feet  or  mors, 
where  thev  form  a  rotmded  cavity,  the 
sides  of  which  are  smoothed  and  consoli* 
dated  by  the  application  of  a  fluid  disgorge- 
ed  fit)m  their  mouths.  The  larve  oein^ 
thus  secured,  it  soon  begins  to  c(»]tniet  in 
length,  swells,  and  bursts  its  skin,  coming 
therefi^m  as  a  soft,  whitish  nymph,  having 
all  the  members  shrunk  and  folded,  uni- 
formly arranged  in  the  same  manner,  ex- 
hibiting the  rudiments  of  d^tra,  antaoM^ 
&c.  The  insect  then  gradually  acquirea 
consistence  and  color,  becoming  of  a 
brov?nish  hue.  This  state  continues  about 
three  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  insect  disengages  its  wings,  limbs  and 
anUnM^  and  assumes  its  rank  as  a  perfect 
coleopterous  insect  It  is  in  the  month  of 
February  diat  the  larve  changes  to  nymph. 
During  the  months  of  March  and  Apri(  it 
approaches  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and, 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  escapes  fiom 
its  grovelling  mode  of  lifo  to  soar  through 
the  an-,  disporting  in  sunsaine  and  riiade. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Crerman  triv- 
ial name  of  Mcdkafer,  and  the  Enslish 
tMOf-h/ug  or  heetJU^  have  been  given.  The 
term  cockchaffer,  applied  to  the  common 
ntecies,  is  evidently  made  up  fit>m  the 
Uennan. — Codichaffera,  in  their  perfect 
state,  pass  the  greater  part  c^  the  day  in  a 
state  of  slumber  or  quietude,  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  which  they  feed  on,  unless  dis- 
turbed by  the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun^ 
which  arouses  them  to  fly  to  the  shade. 
At  ev^itide,  the  whole  of  this  drowsy  pop- 
ulation take  wing,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
food.  Their  fiigfat  is  loud,  humming,  and 
generally  with  die  wind ;  and  so  little  is 
the  insect  capable  of  directing  its  course, 
that  it  strikes  violently  against  every  ob- 
ject in  the  way.  This  pecuoarity  has  givea 
origin,  in  France,  to  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, applied  to  a  thoughtless,  blundering 
person,  who  is  said  to  be  a#  Hti^  as  a 
m(nf'b*4g;  EUnmU  tommt  un  hannttofu — 
The  generative  act  of  these  insects  has 
some  peculiarities.  The  male,  which  is 
generally  smaller  than  the  female,  and 
always  cognizable  by  the  greater  size  of  his 
foliated  «ntentue,  previous  to  this  q)enition, 
is  veiy  active.  As  soon,  however,  as  this 
object  is  accomplished,  he  seems  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  fainmess  and  lethargy,  and 
the  female,  in  flying  fiiom  place  to  place, 
canies  him  with  her,  hanging  in  a  helpless^ 
inverted  position,  with  his  back  dovni- 
wards,  and  his  feet  in  the  air.  The 
male  organs  are  quite  singular,  bemg 
formed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  otgau 
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comeyiog  the  feeundalioff  fluid  is  mtro- 
doced  bj  the  aid  of  two  elongated  home, 
wfaicb»  by  their  approximation,  form  a  sort 
of  atiflr  point  These  two  pieces  He  over 
anodier,  within  which  are  muscles  that,  at 
the  premier  moment,  contract,  and  thus 
dilaie  die  sheath,  which  mav  be  convpared 
toaamigicaldiklor.  To  this  expansion  <^ 
die  aheath  the  adherence  of  the  sexes  dur- 
ing the  act  of  generstion  is  owing.  The 
males  perish  as  soon  as  thev  have  fliliilled 
this  great  object  of  their  beinff,  aa  they 
thencefiirdi  cease  to  eat  The  fecundated 
female  fenakes  the  trees  for  the  earth,  into 
which,  with  her  claws,  she  bores  a  hole 
six  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  which  she 
places  fitmi  50  to  80  eggs.  This  completes 
the  circle  of  her  actions,  and  she  soon  after 
dies ;  though  it  has  been  said,  without  any 
foundation  in  observation  or  analogy,  that 
the  females,  afier  laying  their  eggs,  resume 
their  fonner  habits,  and  live  among  the 


Cocx-FioHTnro.    (See  Cod^) 

Cocx-PiT.    (SeeCbdk.) 

CocxBOACH  (Uotto,  lin.);  a  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  oithojiterous  or 
Btni^-winged  order,  characterized  by  an 
oval,  elongated,  deprsBsed  body,  which  is 
smooth  on  its  superior  surface.  The  head 
is  inclined,  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
conelet ;  the  antenrut  are  lonff,  bristly,  form- 
ed of  numerous  pieces,  and  inserted  in  a 
groove  within  the  eyes.  The  coreelet  is 
scutiform,  covering  the  head  and  origin  of 
the  ebfbu;  the  abdomen  is  terminate  by 
two  conical  appendages.  The  legs  are  be- 
set with  litde  spines ;  the  feet  are  long  and 
compressed ;  the  torn  have  five  joints. 
They  have  a  longitudinal  crop  or  craw; 
the  gizzard,  or  muscular  stomach,  is  inter- 
nally jKtmded  with  strong  hooked  teeth : 
from  c  to  10  emca  are  found  about  the  py- 
lonis. — ^These  insects  are  among  the  most 
disagreeable  of  the  annoyances  to  which 
the  dwellings  of  man  are  subject,  and, 
where  their  multiplication  is  permitted, 
the  ravages  they  commit  are  extensive  and 
vexatious.  They  are  all  nocturnal,  and 
exceedingly  agile;  their  flattened  bodies 
allow  them  to  hide,  with  ease,  in  every 
crevice,  whence  they  sally  forth  in  hordes 
during  the  ni^t,  to  devour  every  sort  of 
provisioii  which  is  not  secured  from  their 
voracity.  like  all  other  depredators,  they 
are  dnown  into  conflision  and  put  to  flight 
by  the  presence  of  light,  whence  they 
were,  in  ancient  times,  appropriately  called 
ha/if^  or  UglU'Ammers.  Their  de-> 
MfueUvenees  is  not  confined  to  ardcles  of 
pronrion  for  the  taUe ;  silk,  woollen,  and 
srcn  eoCloii  cloths  ara  devoured,  or  ren- 


dered useless  by  being  gnawed  through. 
At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the 
male  cockroaches  fly  about,  they  are  very 
troublesome,  especially  about  twilight^ 
when  they  dash  into*  rooms,  and  often 
strike  against  the  feces  of  those  present,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  females,  who  generally 
dread  them  excessively.  The  presence  of 
a  lig^t,  it  IS  true,  would  secure  us  asainst 
such  invasions  fit)m  the  cockroach,  but  a 
great  number  of  other  nocturnal  insects 
would  be  attracted  by  its  glare,  and  induce 
a  greater  degree  of  annoyance.  Wheu  a 
cockroach  tSkes  refuge  or  seeks  conceal- 
ment upon  any  person,  he  will  inflict  a  smart 
bite,  if  particularly  hurt  or  alanned.— The 
sapient  Sancho  Panza  declares,  that  there 
is  a  remedy  for  every  thuig  but  death'; 
and  it  is  truly  happy  for  mankind,  that  the 
multiplication  of  this  pestilent  race  may  be 
repressed  by  ai<l  of  their  own  voracity.  If 
to  a  quantity  of  Indian  com  meal  about 
one  third  of  white  or  red  lead  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  moistened  with  molas- 
ses, so  as  to  make  it  moderately  adhesive, 
the  cockroaches  will  greedily  devour  it 
The  repetition  of  this  poisoned  food  for  a 
few  nights  is  generally  sufiicient  to  reduce 
their  numbers  to  a  very  few,  even  in  the 
most  infected  houses,  and  will  evenmally 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  They 
may  also  be  poisoned  with  jAtjparations  of 
arsenic,  sublimate,  &c.,  mixed  with  sugar 
or  molasses,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
Traps  especially  designed  for  their  cap- 
ture are  sometimes  to  be  found  at  the 
potteries.  A  paste-board  or  card  cover, 
well  balanced  upon  two  pins,  and  placed 
upon  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  nearly  filled 
with  molasses  and  water,  makes  a  very 
good  trap.  The  dish  should  be  so  placed, 
Siat  they  can  readily  mount  upon  the  cov- 
er, which  revolves  on  its  axis  whenever 
the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  throws 
the  cockroaches  into  the  fluid. — Cock- 
roaches, like  other  orthopterous  insects,  do 
not  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis: 
the  larves  and  nymphs  resemble  the  per- 
fect in8<«:t,  except  diat  they  have  merely 
rudimentB  of  wmp.  The  females  ky 
their  eggs  successively  and  sin^y.  The 
egg  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  beinff 
large,  cylindnc,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and 
having  a  projecting  dentated  line  or  keel, 
throughout  its  length,  on  one  side.  This 
egg  is  half  as  large  as  the  belly  of  tlie 
female,  and  she  carries  it  for  seven  or 
eiriit  days,  attached  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and,  fbaally,  attaches  it  to 
some  solid  body,  by  means  of  a  gummy 
fluid. — ^The  species  of  cockroach  at  pres- 
ent detamined,  are  about  13  in  number 
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Among  tbese,  the  UattaJhaaricatuiaDd  the 
Uatta  DrienUdis  are  the  especial  pests  of 
our  country.  The  first  mentioaed  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  and  grows  to  be  two 
'or  three  inches  loDff,  including  the  mvten- 
na^  Throughout  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent,  and  in  the  West  India  iak- 
audS)  tliis  species  {)AtJiick>BsM!ricaand)^  called 
Kakkaiac  by  the  Dutch,  is  very  numerous 
and  troublesome.  The  biatta  OrientaUa,  or 
common  kitchen  cockroach,  was  originally 
brought  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  thence 
to  America.  It  is  now  thoroughly  domi- 
ciliated in  all  parts  of  our  comitry,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  its  inhabitants.  This 
species  is  fond  of  warmth,  and  makes  its 
abode  near  to  the  kitchen  fire-place,  about 
ovens,  stoves,  &c. 

Cockswjun,  or  Coxen  ;  the  officer  who 
manages  and  steers  a  boat,  and  has  the 
command  of  the  boat's  crew.  It  is  evi- 
dently compounded  of  tlie  words  cock  and 
noain,  the  former  of  which  was  anciendy 
used  for  a  yawl,  or  small  boat,  as  appears 
from  several  authors,  but  has  now  become 
obsolete. 

CocLES.    (See  Horatvus.) 

CocoA-NuT.  The  cocoa-nut  is  a  woody 
fiiiit,  of  an  oval  shape,  from  three  or  four 
to  ax  or  eight  inches  in  length,  covered 
with  a  fibrous  husk,  and  lined  imemally 
with  a  white,  firm  and  fleshy  kernel. — ^The 
tree  {cocos  nwifera)  which  produces  the 
cocoa-nut,  is  a  kind  of  palm,  from  40  to  60 
feet  high,  having  on  its  summit  only  leaves 
or  branches,  appearing  ahiiost  like  im- 
mense feathers,  each  14  or  15  teet  long,  3 
feet  broad,  and  winged.  Of  tliese,  tlie 
upper  ones  are  erect,  the  middle  ones  hor- 
izontal, and  the  lower  ones  drooping.  The 
trunk  is  straight,  naked,  and  marked  with 
the  scars  of  me  fallen  leaves.  The  nuts 
liang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in  clus- 
ters of  a  dozen  or  more  together.  The 
external  rind  of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth 
surface,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangukir 
shape.  This  encloses  an  extremely  fibrous 
substance,  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
immediatelv  surrounds  the  nut.  The  lat- 
ter has  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  with  three 
holes  at  the  base,  each  closed  with  a  black 
membrane.  The  kernel  lines  the  shell,  is 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  in  thickitess^and 
encloses  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet 
and  wateiy  liquid,  of  a  wliitish  color,  which 
has  the  name  of  tiMZfc.  This  nee  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  South  America,  and  flourishes  best  in 
a  sandy  soil — ^Food,  clothing,  and  the 
means  of  shelter  and  protection,  are  all 
aSbrded  by  the  cocoa-nut-tree.  The  keF* 
aehi  of  the  nutB,  which  somewhat  resemble 


the  filbert  in  taste,  but  are  of  much  firraer 
consistence,  are  used  as  food  in  various 
modes  of  dressing,  and  sometimes  are  cut 
into  pieces  and  <kied.  When  pressed  in 
a  mifi,  Uiey  yield  an  oil,  which,  in  some 
countries,  is  the  only  oil  used  at  table ;  and 
which,  when  fi«sh,  is  equal  in  quahty  to 
that  of  almonds.  It,  however,  soon  be* 
comes  rancid,  and,  in  this  state,  is  princi- 
pally used  by  painters.  The  inilk  or  fluid 
contained  in  the  nut  is  an  exceedingly 
cool  and  agreeable  beverage,  which,  when 
good,  somewhat  resembles  the  kernel  in 
flavor.  Cocoa-nut-trees  first  produce  fhiit 
when  6  or  7  years  old ;  after  which  each 
tree  yields  finom  50  to  100  nuts  aimually. 
The  fibrous  coats  or  husks  which  envelope 
the  cocoa-nuts,  after  having  been  soaked 
for  some  time  in  water,  become  soft. 
They  are  then  beaten,  to  free  them  from 
the  otlier  substances  with  which  they 
are  uitermixed,  and  which  fall  away  like 
saw-dust,  die  stringy  part  only  being  left. 
This  is  spun  into  long  yams,  woven  into 
sail-cloth,  and  twisted  into  cables,  even  for 
large  vessels.  The  cordage  thus  manu- 
factured is,  in  several  respects,  preferable 
to  that  brought  from  Eurojie,  but  particu- 
larly for  the  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  its  floating  in  water.  The  woody 
shells  of  the  nut  are  so  hard  as  to  receive 
a  high  polish,  and  are  formed  into  drink- 
ing cups,  and  other  domestic  utensilsL 
which  are  sometimes  expensively  mounted 
in  silver.  On  the  summit  of  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree,  the  tender  leaves,  at  their  first 
springiug  up,  are  folded  over  each  other, 
so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  a  cabbage; 
These  are  occasionally  eaten  in  place  of 
culinary  greens,  and  are  a  very  delicious 
food ;  but,  as  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  destruction  of  the  tree,  whieh  dies  in 
consequence  of  their  being  removed,  they 
are  in  general  considered  too  expensive  a 
treat.  The  larger  leaves  are  used  for  the 
thatching  of  buildings,  and  are  wrought 
into  ba£Kets,  brooms,  mats,  sacks,  ham- 
mocks, and  many  other  useful  article& 
The  trunks  are  made  into  boats,  and  fiir* 
nish  tunber  for  die  construction  of  houses; 
and,  when  their  central  pith  is  cleared 
away,  they  form  excellent  gutters  for  the 
conveyance  of  VRiter.  If,  whilst  growing, 
the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  a  dilute  aira 
sweetish  Uquor  exudes  fifom  the  woun^ 
which  is  called  toddy.  This  is  collected 
in  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  is  a  fkyor* 
ite  beverage  in  many  parts  where  the  trees 
grpw.  When  fresh,  it  is  very  sweet;  in 
a  few  hours,  it  becomes  somewhat  acid, 
and,  in  this  state,  is  peculiariy  agpea»» 
ble ;  but,  in  the  qpaee  Ckf  24  honxn,  it  is 
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oonipiete  vinegBr.  By  dkdHatioQ,  this 
liquor  yidids  an  ardent  spirit,  which  is 
sometimes  called  rode,  or  arriuk,  uid  is 
more  esteemed  than  that  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  rice  or  sugar,  and  merely 
fermented,  and  fiavoied  with  the  cocoa- 
nut  juice.  If  boiled  with  quick-iime,  it 
thickens  into  a  sirup,  which  is  used  by 
confecdoneiB  in  the  JBost  Indies,  though  it 
is  much  iu&rior  to  sugar  produced  nom 
the  sagar-cane. 

^  CocTTvs  (from  cwKveur,  to  lament) ;  a 
river  of  ancient  Epirus,  which  falls  into 
the  Acheron.  The  waters  of  both  are 
tinged  with  black.  The  Greek  poets  caU 
this  river  tA«  Uadt  Cocytm^  echain^wUk 
groans.  It  encircles  the  region  of  Tarta- 
rus, and  is  composed  of  the  tears  of  the 
danmed. — ^According  to  mythology,  Co- 
4;ytii8  is  the  son  of  Styx,  and  fiSher  of 
Pblegethon  and  Mentbe.  Pausanias  ad- 
vances the  fbllowinff  conjecture  respecting 
this  river :  ^  At  Oichvrus  is  lake  Acheron, 
with  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytus, 
whose  waters  are  very  ungrateful  to  the 
taste.  Homer,  I  imagine,  had  seen  these 
rivers^  and,  in  his  bold  description  of  helL 
gave  to  the  streams  in  it  the  names  of 
those  in  Thesprotia." 

Cod  {gadusj  L.,  Bloch.);  a  g^nus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  jvgularet 
(soft-finned,  sul^brachial,  of  Cuvier),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters : — 
a  smootli,  oblong  or  fusiform  body,  cov- 
ered with  small,  soft,  deciduous  scales; 
ventrals  attached  beneath  the  throat,  cov- 
ered by  thick  skin,  and  drawn  out  to  a 
point;  head scaleless;  eyes  lateral;  oper- 
de  not  dentated ;  jaws  and  anterior  part 
of  the  vomer  furnished  with  several  ranges 
of  modetate-sized,  unequal,  pointed  teeth, 
forming  a  card  or  rasp-like  sur&ce ;  the 
gills  are  large,  seven-rayed,  and  opening 
kiterally ;  a  small  beard  at  the  tip  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  ahnost  all  the  species  have  two 
or  three  dorsal  fins,  one  or  two  anal,  and 
one  distinct  caudal  fin;  the  stomach  is 
sacciform  and  powerfii^  the  coeca  very 
numerous,  and  tne  intestines  of  conddeiv 
able  length;  they  have  a  large,  strong 
swimming-bladder,  firequently  dentated  or 
bbed  at  its  bordeis. — ^The  most  interesting 
•  of  all  the  species  is  the  contmofi  or  Bco/m 
oo</(G.mormtia,L.).  Regarded  as  a  supply 
of  fi)od,  a  source  of  naticmal  industry  and 
commercial  wealth,  or  as  a  wonder  of  na- 
ture in  its  continuance  and  multiplication, 
this  fish  may  jusdy  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  every  intell^^t  observer.  Thoudi 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
toasts  of  odier  northern  regions,  an  extent 
ci  about  450  miles  of  ocean,  laving  the 


dull  and  ruffged  dbdres  of  Newfbundl&nd, 
is  the  favorite  annual  resort  of  countless 
multitudes  of  cod,  which  visit  the  subma- 
rine mountain  known  as  the  Gnmd  Baanksy 
to  feed  upon  the  crustaceous  and  mollus- 
cous animals  abundant  in  such  situationa 
Hither,  also,  fleets  of  fishermen  regularly 
adventure,  sure  of  winning  a  rich  fieight 
in  return  for  their  toils  and  exposure,  and 
of  conveying  plenty  and  profit  to  their 
homes  and  employers.  Myriads  of  cod 
are  thus  yearly  destroyed  by  human  dili- 
gence ;  myriads  of  millions,  in  the  egg 
state,  are  prevented  from  coming  into  ex- 
istence, not  only  by  the  fishermen,  who 
take  the  parents  before  they  have  spawn- 
ed, biit  by  hosts  of  ravenous  fishes,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  other  animalsi 
which  attend  upon  theur  migrations  to 
feed  upon  their  spawn :  yet,  in  despite  of 
the  tmceasing  activity  of  aU  these  destruc- 
tive causes,  year  after  year  finds  tlie  abun- 
dance still  undiminislied,  inexhaustible  by 
human  skill  and  avidity,  irrepressible  by 
the  combined  voracity  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ocean.  This,  however,  itf  by  no  means 
the  sum  of  destruction  to  which  the  spe- 
cies is  liable.  After  the  spawn  is  hatched, 
while  the  fiy  are  too  youu^  and  feeble  to 
save  themselves  by  fliglit  or  resistance, 
they  are  pursued  and  devoured  in  shoals 
by  numerous  greedy  tyrants  of  the  deep, 
and,  still  worse,  by  their  own  gluttonous 
progemtors,  cleariy  lowing  that  without 
some  extraoniinary  exertion  of  creative  en- 
ergy, the  existenc>e  of  the  species  could  not 
have  been  protracted  beyond  a  few  years 
Such,  however,  is  the  fecundity  with  which 
the  All-vrise  has  endowed  this  race,  that  if 
but  one  female  amiually  escaped,  and  her 
oggs  were  safely  hatched,  the  species 
would  be  efiectually  preserved^  This  is 
not  so  surprimng  when  we  recollect  that 
the  ovaries  of  each  female  contain  not 
fewer  than  9,344,000  eggs,  as  has  been  as- 
certained by  carefiil  and  repeated  obser- 
vation.—Few  membera  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation contribute  a  greater  mass  of  subsist- 
ence to  die  human  race;  stUl  fewer  are 
more  univ'ersally  serviceable  than  the  cod- 
fish, of  which  every  part  is  applied  to 
some  useful  purpose.  When  nesh,  its 
beautifully  white,  firm  and  flaky  muscles 
furnish  our  table  with  one  of  the  most 
delicious  dainties ;  salted,  dried,  or  other- 
wise conserved  for  future  use,  it  affords  a 
substantial  and  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
for  which  a  substitute  could  not  readily 
be  feund.  The  tongue,  which  is  always 
separated  fit>m  the  head  when  the  fisli  is 
fiiBt  caught,  even  epicures  consider  a  deli- 
cacy ;  and  tongues,  salted  or  pickled  along 
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with  the  flwini]i]iBff«MBddefs,  wfaidi  are 
highly  nutritioiiSy  being  ahnoat  entirely 
pure  gelatine,  ore  held  in  much  estimation 
by  houae-keepen,  under  the  title  of  Umffveg 
mid  90vndf,  The  sound  or  swimmmg- 
bladder  of  codfish,  if  rightly  prepared, 
supplies  an  isinglass  equal  to  the  best 
Russian,  and  applicable  to  all  the  uses  for 
which  the  imported  is  emirfoyed.  The 
Mver  of  the  cod,  when  fresh,  is  eaten  by 
many  wi&  satisfaction,  but  it  is  more 
genendly  reserved,  by  fishennen,  for  the 
sake  of  the  large  quantj^  of  fine  limpid 
oil  which  it  contains.  This  is  extracted 
by  heat  and  pressure,  and  forms  the  well* 
Imown  cod-hoer  otZ  of  commerce,  which, 
in  many  respects,  and  for  most  uses,  is 
superior  to  the  conmionly-used  fish-oiL 
The  heads  of  codfish,  after  the  tongues 
are  cut  out,  and  the  gills  are  saved  for 
bait,  are  thrown  overboard,  on  account  of 
want  of  room,  and  because  salting  would 
not  preserve  tidem  to  any  advantage.  Yet 
the  head,  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  ffelatine,  is,  when  fresh,  the  richest,  and 
peniaps  the  most  nutritive  part  of  the  fish. 
The  nshermen,  it  is  true,  make  use  of 
jt  for  their  ovm  nourisfament,  but  the 
great  mass  is  thrown  into  the  sea— a  cir- 
cumstance we  can  scarce  reflect  upon 
without  regret,  when  we  remember  how 
many  poor,  in  various  charitable  insdtu* 
tions,  and  dirough  the  country  generally, 
might  be  luxuriously  fed  vrith  this  waste. 
If  vessels  were  provided  with  the  requi- 
rate  implements  and  fuel,  these  h^ids 
would  furnish  a  large  amotmt  of  strong 
and  valuable  fidh-glue  or  isinglass,  that 
would  well  repay  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  its  preparation.  The  intestines  of  the 
codiisn  also  yield  a  tribute  to  the  table ; 
the  French  fishermen,  especially,  prepare 
from  them  a  dish  somewhat  similar,  and 
not  &r  inferior,  to  the  sounds.  Finally, 
the  ovaries  or  roes  of  the  females  are  sep- 
arated from  their  membranes,  and  the 
eggs,  nicely  pickled,  afford  an  agreeable 
and  fostM  rehsb,  for  more  delicate  and 
invitmg  to  the  palate  than  the  celebrated 
Russian  caviare.  In  addition  to  these 
usual  modes  of  employing  the  diflerent 
parts  of  our  fish,  the  Norwegians,  Ice- 
landers, and  Kamtschadales  pound  up  the 
backbones  and  other  refuse  parts,  for  die 
purpose  of  feeding  their  dogs  and  other  do- 
mestic ammals  during  the  vrinter.  Strange 
as  such  diet  may  appear,  it  is  stated  as  a 
well-established  fact,  that  cows,  fod  upon 
these  pounded  bones,  mingled  with  a 
smaB  quantity  of  vesetable  matter,  yield  a 
larger  supply  and  a  better  quahty  of  milk 
than  those  suppoited  upon  more  ordinaiy 


provenderw—The  mnial  mode  of  \ 
tng  codfish  for  commercial  purposes  m  bf 
salting  them  immediately  after  they  are 
caught,  having  first  removed  the  head, 
bowels,  &C.  Those  which  are  carefully 
selected  and  saked  vrith  greats  atieotioii. 
to  their  whiteness,  are  usradly  called  duti^ 
Jish,  and  bring  a  better  price  than  such  as 
are  salted  in  bulk,  vrith  littke  regard  to  tlie 
discoloration  caused  by  imperfect  wai^iiig 
and  draining  before  being  packed.  Where 
focilities  are  afibrded  for  drying,  by  an  ad- 
jacent  shore,  or  by  the  construction  of  the 
TCBsel,  cod  are  cured  by  dryuig  alone,  or 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt.  This 
process  requires  several  days'  exposure  to 
sun  and  air,  and,  when  skUfully  conduct- 
ed, keeps  the  fish,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
in  a  very  desirable  condition  of  whiteness 
and  freshness,  both  peculiariy  advantage- 
ous to  the  appearance  of  the  fish  at  re- 
spectable tables.  Cod  thus  cured  are 
called  Hock;/mhj  and,  before  being  cooked, 
require  to  l>e  softened,  by  soaking  in  wa- 
ter and  pounding  vrith  a  wooden  mallet. — 
The  spawning  season,  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  begms  about  the  month 
of  March,  and  terminates  in  June ;  cons^ 
quentiy  the  regular  period  of  fishing  does 
not  commence  before  April,  on  account 
of  the  storms,  ice  and  fogs ;  and,  indeed, 
many  fishermen  consider  the  middle  of 
Mayassufiicientiyeariy.  After  the  month 
of  June,  cod  commence  their  migrations 
to  other  quarters,  and,  of  course,  me  fish- 
ing is  suspended  until  the  ensuing  season. 
During  the  mouths  of  April  and  May, 
fresh  cod,  of  sev<aal  species,  are  caught, 
in  considerable  abundance,  on  the  Atkn- 
tic  coast  of  the  U.  States,  as  far  south  as 
the  capes  of  Delaware,  and  perhaps  still 
more  to  the  southward.  At  this  season, 
the  markets  of  this  country  are,  for  a  uhon 
time,  suppUed  vrith  this  fine  fish.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  cities,  be- 
ing near  to  the  great  fiisheries,  and  em- 
ploving  vessels  built  for  the  conveyance 
of  live  fish,  are  fiberally  (Hrovkled  with  all 
the  luxuries  obtabmltle  fit>m  this  great  gift 
of  Providence^ — ^The  common  or  Bank 
cod  (eabeUau  ormorve)  varies  in  size  and 
weight  acc(Hding  to  its  age  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  average  lengdi  is  about. 
Si  or  3  feet,  and  the  weight  between  30 
and  50  pounds.  Single  cod  have  been 
caught  vreiffhing  three  times  as  much, 
measuring  H  foet  in  length ;  but  such 
^lecunens  are  uncommon,  the  greater 
number  approaching  the  average  above 

S'ven.    The  cokur  is  a  yellowish-eray  on 
e  beck,  macolaled  with  yeUovnsfa  and 
brown;  the  belly  while  or  rsddiah,  with 
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in  jmaat  indivkhMlB.    TIm 
are'yellowiflti,  with  the  ezceplion  of 
the  anal,  which  are  graviab ;  the  head  is 
kripe  and  flattened,  with  an  enoimons 
fape  to  the  mouth ;  the  a^^r  jaw  pro- 
JM9  bOTond  die  lower,  which  has  a  cir- 
itnia  or  beard  about  the  length  of  a  finger; 
tfie  eyes  are  vevy  large,  and  veiled  by  a 
transparent  roembnine;  the  scales  are  of 
large  size;  first  ray  of  the  first  anal  fin 
not    articulated  and   spinous^ — ^Professor 
Mildbill,  in  his  interesong  paper  on  the 
fiaina  of  New  York,  enumerates  10  spedes 
of  ood  among  the  supplies  brought  to  the 
market  of  that  city,  caught  on  die  coasts 
aifoeent.   To  his  valuable  researches,  pub- 
lialied  in  die  first  volume  of  the  New  Yoric 
PhikMOi^iical  Transactions,  the  read«r  may 
advantaaeously^  refer,  who  desires  to  be 
intimatdy  acquainted  with  the  distinctions 
by  which  these  species  are  discriminated. 
"Aiey  are  named  as  follows: — Gadus  mor- 
Hkao,  Bank  cod ;  O.  edOariasy  dorse  cod ; 
G.  iemeodu8y  tomcod;  O.  {Bgfdinug,  had- 
dock ;    6.  Uermoties,  blennoid  cod ;    6. 
fmpmtMM^  New  Yoik  pollock ;  G.  meHuo- 
cniSyhake;  6.  fomiig, slender  cod;  G.lm^ 
met,  codling ;  6.  jnmcfaCitf,  spotted  cod. 
Tlie  vHiole  process  <^  cod-fishing  is  hijfh- 
ly  interesting,  but  the  briefest  dascription 
cf  it  would  require  ftr  more  space  than 
can  be  afibrded  here.    The  importance 
of  this  fishery,  and  the  great  national  in- 
terests which  it  involves,  has  made  it  a 
ftuitfiil  source  of  diplomatic  discusnon, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  various 
regulaciens,  to  which  all  are  obliged  to 
coiilbrm  who  partidpate  in  its  advantaffes. 
It  is  obviously  out  of  our  power  satisfac- 
torily to  treat  of  these  to{MC8,  and  all  the 
iBierpBting  matter  connected  with  the  sub- 
jeet,  in  an  article  solely  designed  to  give  a 
gmeral  sketch  of  the  characters  of  the 
genus,  and  of  the  most  interesting  species 
of  eod. 
Cod,  Cape.    (See  Copt  Chd.) 
CoDK,  in  jurisprudence,  is  a  name  giv- 
en, by  way  of  eminoice,  to  a  collection  of 
hws.  (For  the  derivation  of  the  vrord,  see 
Cbcfac    For  the  difilerent  parties,  among 
the  lawyers  of  omr  times,  respecting  the 
advantages  of  c(»des  and  cooifying,  see 
Law.    For  the  different  codes  of  modem 
times,  see  the  respective  countries,  and 
die  following  list.) 
Cods  Civil.    (See  Codes^  ks  Cinq.) 
Code  HaifRi.    (See  Christopht.) 
Code  Napoli^osv.  (See  Codes,  les  Cinq.) 
Code  or  FaEOEaic,  or  Codex  Frede- 
aiciAirus.    (See  FrtiMio,  Code^,) 
Code  op  JusTiiaAif.    (See  CM  Law.) 
Code  of  LotTisiAifA.    (See  Louidana.) 
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CoDBS,i.BtckHq(fVeiidk;  ^llvaeodea), 
the  new  French  digests  of  laws.  The 
civil  code  ( Code  cwU)  or  general  law  of  the 
countiY,  the  commercial  code,  the  penal 
code,  the  codes  -of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure^ form,  together,  a  whole,  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  absolute  value,  will 
remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
state  of  thincB  in  France  which  pro- 
ceeded from  me  revolution,  and  particu 
lady  of  Napoleon's  administration.  They 
originated  nom  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
of  die  nation;  and  aie^  in  some  respect^ 
the  key-stone  of  the  revolution,  as  they 
secure,  in  a  R>eat  measure,  its  reasonable 
demands.  Lute  all  human  works,  they 
are  chargeable  with  imperfection,  and  they 
have  beea  criticised  with  severity  by  some 
political  parties  and  some  learned  worics. 
(See  Savigny  Von  dem  Beruf  wuertr  Ztii 
xur  GesetcgAung,  1816— On  the  Aptitude 
of  the  present  Age  for  Legislation  and 
Jurifi^MTudence ;  translated  fiiom  the  Ger- 
man dT  F.  C.  von  Savigny,  by  a  Barrister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.)  Yet,  compared  with 
the  preceding  condition  of  junsprudence 
in  France,  they  muq^  be  acknowledged  by 
all  to  have  been  a  great  and  undeniable 
benefit  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced.  The  laws 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  were  in  a 
state  of  the  ffreatest  confiision.  The  Ro- 
man or  civil  law  was  universaUy  in  force 
as  subsidiary  to  the  local  customs,  and 
was  applied,  particularly,  to  the  regulation 
of  contracts.  But  with  regard  to  the  riffhls 
of  moper^  of  married  people,  the  modifi- 
cations of  landed  property,  feudal  rights, 
&c,  the  greatest  differences  prevail^  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  inva- 
sions of  the  German  tribes  must  have 
efiaced,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  last  traces  of  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Gallic  nadon ;  and  that  more 
or  less  completely,  according  to  the  de- 
gree to  whicntfae  Roman  constitution  had 
taken  root  among  the  ancient  inhalntanti, 
and  to  the  politi<»l  importance  which  they 
themselves  maintained  under  their  new 
roasters.  Hence,  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks,  the  Roman  institudons  were  more 
senerally  supplanted  by  the  German,  than 
m  the  south,  nearer  to  Italy,  where  the 
countiY  was  more  populous  and  under  the 
dommion  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgun- 
dians.  Here  some  portions  of  the  Roman 
municipQl  and  judicial  institutions  had  al- 
ways been  preserved ;  the  civil  law,  par- 
ticulariy,  as  it  was  contained  ii^  the  coi 
lection  of  IlH)odomus  II,  remained  valio, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
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|Hnopei^  lielivedo  muned  peopki.  The 
provinces  where  h  thus  contiDued  in 
K>rce  were  called  ptofs  da  drvU  kriL  The 
kuany  droU$  comumUrs  of  difTeient  dis- 
tricts, baronies  and  counties  which  were 
lo  be  found  in  France,  even  in  the  pays  dn 
droit  Romanif  originated  when  the  author- 
ity of  a  general  government  had  nven 
fJace  to  imidal  anarchy,  when  every  baro- 
ny and  every  city  fonoed  an  independent 
whole,  and  the  king  was  nothing  but  the 
first  among  the  d^peat  feudal  lords  of 
France  (the  dukes  of  Nonnandy,  Aquitai- 
ne,  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  the  counts 
of  Chan^Migue,  Flanders,  Provence,  &c.), 
and,  in  his  own  domains,  scarcely  more 
than  the  first  among  the  inferior  barons. 
In  each  of  tliese  divisions,  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  Jaw  developed  itself  in  the  strug^e 
of  the  old,  fi-ee  municipal  institutions  with 
the  usurpations  of  the  barons,  in  which 
the  former  perished  entirely.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  these  different  laws,  however^ 
proceeded  less  fi:om  the  true  wants  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  than  fi\)m  acci- 
dental circumstances  and  events.  It 
must,  however,  be  adcnowledged,  that  the 
laws  of  the  provinces  or  ancient  princi- 
palities of  the  reafan,  which  were  founded 
partly  on  ejqfvess  provisions  adopted  by 
•the  soverei^  in  unison  with  the  states,  are 
of  greater  unportanoe.  Among  these,  the 
laws  of  Normandy  are  of  the  most  conse- 
quence, since  they  are,  at  least  with  reprd 
'to  the  feudal  rights  and  the  general  pnnci- 
ples  of  landed  property,  the  fomidation  of 
the  whole  Ei^iah  law.  (See  Houard's 
TVcdU  9ur  ks  CouiumesAngl(>^ormandea^ 
Dieppe,  1776,4  vols.,  4to.)  William  I  made 
•the  feudal  law  of  the  Normans  the  predomi- 
nant law  of  England,  and  founded  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Ins  govemmeut  on  feu- 
dal principles ;  even  Uie  language  of  the 
courts  of  justice  and  of  the  (^cial  papers 
of  the  government  in  England  remained 
French  for  centuries ;  and  French  fcMinulas 
are  still  used  in  parliament  and  in  legal  lan- 
guage, though  sometimes  singulanv  per- 
verted. After  the  law  of  Nonnandy,  the 
customs  and  statutes  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Paris  were  of  chief  importauoe,  since 
they  served  as  a  model  for  many  others, 
and  were  considered,  in  some  measure,  as 
a  subsidiary  source  of  law  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Some  of 
these  particular  systems  of  law  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  in  very  eariy  times; 
tor  instance,  the  oMiasemmti  de  SL  Loms^ 
-which  were  in  force  in  the  reyal  baronies, 
and  were  revised  by  Loun  IX ;  and  the 
eofuetZf  of  Peter  Desfbntaines^  of  the  Idth 
icentury.     Besides  the  general  privileges 


of  the  ekMfl,  partkular 
were  sometinies  granted.  (See  eatampjes 
in  the  mat  collection  of  royal  ordinances, 
begiin  by  Lauri^re,  1723.)  Most  of  these 
particular  laws,  however,  were  preserved 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitantB  and 
of  the  judges,  aaid  were^  consequently, 
very  uncertain  in  th^iuiplicalion.  There- 
fore, afier  Charies  VII  had  driven  the 
English  fiom  the  French  territory,  it  waa 
decreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  staiee, 
1453^  that  all  customary  laws  should  be 
reduced  to  writing.  The  inhabitants  were 
first  questioned  as  to  the  law  in  use  (by 
•tens,  or  per  luHtam)  until  it  was  believed 
that  sufiicient  certain^  was  obtained :  the 
Jaws  were  then  arranged  by  men  learned 
in  the  kw,  examined  in  me  council  of 
state,  and  confirmed  bvjthekine.  This 
operation  continued  ahnost  a  nundred 
years,  and  produced  several  hundreds  of 
•such  particular  systems,  the  most  com- 
plete collection  orwhich,  containing  more 
than  400,  was  made  by  Bourdot  de  Biche- 
bourg  {Coulumier  fifUrtdj  Paris,  1724, 
S  yoSLj  folio).  Besides  this  mass  of  par- 
ticular laws,  some  general  laws  were 
passed.  The  first  and  second  dynasty 
promulgated  ccpUuhriOf  with  the  consent 
of  the  natioiL  But  the  third  dynasty,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  was  not  only 
obliged,  in  the  time  of  feudal  anarehy,  to 
grant  complete  independence  and  sove- 
reignty to  the  greiU  vassals  and  lords  of 
the  kingdom  {pa^f  hars  PobHasance  d» 
roy),  but  even  the  inferior  barons,  the 
king's  particular  vaasak,  who  had  been 
enfeoffed  by  him  out  of  his  own  domains, 
made  themselves  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent The  legislative  power  of  the 
king  could,  therefore,  at  fir^  be  exercised 
only  by  granting  privileges  to  the  cities, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  barons  was 
limited,  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the 
citizens,  but  also  of  the  crown.  From  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180—1223),  it 
became  an  establi&ed  principle,  that  the 
king  could  unite  vacant  fiefs  of  the  king- 
dom with  his  hereditary  domains,  as  crown 
lands;  and  one  of  the  fiist  acquisitions  of 
this  kind  was  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
The  great  power  which  thus  accrued  to  the 
king  was  so  much  strengthened  by  tlie  ad- 
dress and  personal  authority  of  Louis  I^ 
(1226—1270),  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  make 

general  laws,  partly  with,  partly  without, 
le  consent  of  the  barons.  These  were 
called  ordmmancei.  They  were  in  force, 
however,  only  in  the  heroiitaiy  domains 
of  the  king :  the  great  barons  exercised  an 
equal  legislative  power  m  their  own  tum- 
torie^    Afler  ahnost  all  these  fiefs  luuJ 
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.beea  anitod  with  the  anowD,  excepdnj^some 
small  sovereignties,  as  the  piincipalities  of 
Dombe^  Orange,  Bouillon,  the  counties 
of  Avignon  and  Veuaissin;  and  afler  the 
marriage  of  kin^  Charles  VIII  with  the 
daughter  and  heueas  of  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  the  authority  of  the  ordotmances 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At 
the  same  time,  the  royal  power  approached 
that  absoluteness,  which  was  prepared 
imder  Richelieu  by  the  entire  subjecdon 
of  the  nobles,  completed  under  Louis 
XIV9  and  the  abuse  of  which,  under 
Louis  XV,  produced  the  revolution. 
Among  the  ordormances  of  this  period,  are 
distiDguished  those  on  jurisdiction  and  tlie 
ordor  of  procedure,  in  which  France  was 
ifaen  in  advance  ofthe  rest  of  Europe.  The 
more  ancient  refer  to  local  subjects,  and 
the  connexions  of  the  church  with  the 
state.  To  the  former  belong  the  ordon- 
iMmeesof  1446  and  1453,  and  that  of  Viilers 
Cotteiets  ( 1539),  which  was  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  law  of  criminal  proce- 
dure of  Charles  V,  in  Germany,  and  intro- 
duced the  written  trial  instead  of  the  usual 
vregular  and  tumultuous  process,  which 
vas  difierent in  every  aeu^n^une.  Itsautlior 
inis  the  chancellor  GuiBaume  Povet,  from 
whom  it  was  alsocalled  GvilUkmne,  We 
might  also  mendon  the  ordonnance  of  Or- 
leans  (1560),  the  ordmmance  of  Blois  (1579), 
and  othefs.  None  of  these  ordonnoauxfy 
nor  any  collecdon  of  them^  bore  the  name 
of  code.  The  earlier  incomplete  collec- 
tions of  diem  (a  systemadc  one  was  first 
made  fay  Fontanon,  1611,  4  vols,  folio ;  a 
chronological  one  by  Neron  and  Girard, 
1620y  4  vola^  folio)  were  superseded  by 
that  published  by  the  chancellor  Pontchar- 
train,  the  first  volume  of  which,  edited  bv 
De  Lauri^re,  appeared  in  1723.  The  woik 
has  hewL  continued  by  Secousse,  Ville- 
vauhs,  Br^uiffn^,  Camus  and  Pastoret, 
1816, 18  vols.,  folio.  It  is  to  be  concluded 
with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Henry  III 
intrusted  the  eystemadc  arrangement  of 
the  ordormances  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
feinous  Brisson,  who  published  them  un- 
der the  name  of  Code  Hmri^  or  BoMqueSy 
though  they  acquired  no  legal  authority. 
Under  Louis  XIII  (1629)»  an  express  or- 
dtnmance  respecting  the  judicial  procedure, 
and  other  subjects,  which  had  furnished 
matter  of  complaint  to  the  states,  was 
sketched,  in  461  ardcles,  by  the  chancellor 
Michael  de  Marillac,  but  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  courts,  as  it  was  not 
registered.  It  was  called  CodeMariUac  or 
CSdt  Midum;  wad,  in  later  times,  the 
name  code  has  been  applied  to  several 
^irivate  collecdons  of  the  ordonnances  of  a 


certain  period  (for  instance,  Code  Louif 
XV^  by  Chaussepierre,  containing  the 
ordormances  from  1722  to  1740,  12  vols^ 
12mo. ;  .or  relating  to  single  objects. 
Code  tunr;  Code  des  Curis,  Paris,  1780, 
4  vols.,  12rao. ;  Codt  penal,  by  FAverdy, 
1777,  12mo.,  &c.),  but  never  as  a  legal 
'designadon.  The  eovemment  of  Louis 
XIV  was  distinguii^ed  for  its  legisladve 
activity.  Comprehensive  ordormances,  or 
rather  real  codes  of  law,  appeared  on 
the  civil  process  (1667),  on  the  crimi- 
nal process  (1670),  on  commercial  law 
(1673),  on  die  forest  law  (1669),  on  die 
marine  (1681|,  and  on  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction (1695).  The  most  important  or* 
doimances  of  Louis  XV  relate  to  donsr 
dons  (1731),  wills  (1735),  and  substitutions 
(1747).  In  this  state  of  things,  die  gieat 
oiversily  in  the  existing  laws  was  as  our- 
densome  as  it  was  revolting  to  reason. 
It  would  betray  but  a  superficial  acquaint- 
,ance  with  history,  to  suppose  that  such 
a  diversity  of  laws  could  exist  without 
great  disadvantages.  It  retards  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  science  of  law,  as  it 
requires  the  study  of  many  accidental 
details,  rather  than  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  universal  right,  by  which  the  Ro- 
man law  has  attained  its  high  perfection. 
It  is  also  a  veiv  injurious  check  to  civil 
intercourse,  ana  a  source  of  insecuri^ 
and  loss  to  those  who  enter  into  anv  legaJ 
connexions  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces.  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
promote  the  internal  intercourse  of  a 
nation,  the  foundation  of  its  greatness, 
than  uniformity  of  lawa  Hence  the 
reduction  of  those  400  particular  systems 
of  customs  into  one  civil  code,  was  one 
of  the  thinp  most  desdred  by  the  French 
nation ;  and  Napoleon,  after  having  re- 
stored peace,  and  setded  the  subject  oi 
ecclesiastical  relations,  could  think  of  noth- 
ing which  would  contribute  more  to  pro- 
mote his  popularity  and  the  good  of 
France,  than  the  execution  of  this  project, 
which  had  been  attempted  in  vain  during 
the  revolution.  The  emperor  himself 
remarked  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  consid- 
ered die  code  which  bears  his  name  to  be 
the  best  monument  which  he  had  erected 
for  himself  The  abolition  of  so  many 
systems  of  law,  of  the  feudal  privileges,  of 
the  family  trusts,  of  the  indivisibihty  of  the 
fiefi,  made  the  preparation  of  a  gencaraJ 
civil  code  possible,  and  even  necessai^, 
which  was  acknowledged  as  early  as  u) 
the  first  constitution  of  1791.  Yet  the 
three  projects  of  Cambac^r^s,  dien  deput  v, 
afterwards  second  consul,  and  finally 
grand  cliancellor  of  the  empure,  in  IVA 
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and  1795,  did  not  meet  with  approbation. 
The  code  of  civil  law  was  prepared  with 
die  greatest  care ;  its  defects  must,  there- 
fbre,  be  attributed  to  the  then  state  of  legal 
science  in  France.  The  restoration  has 
caused  no  essential  changes  in  it,  but  only 
deprived  it  of  its  name.  Code  Aa 
A  new  official  edition  was  prepared',  in  the 
BvUetin  dts  Lois  (vii.  ser.  ii.  109;,  in  which, 
however,  nothing  but  the  expressions 
referring  to  Napoleon  and  the  imperial 
constitution  was  changed.  A  smiilar 
alteration  had  been  made  by  Napoleon 
when  he  assumed  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  only  essential  change  in  the  civil  code, 
down  to  the  present  time,  is  the  abolition 
of  the  law  of  divorce,  which,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Catljolic  church,  had 
been  made  entirely  free  during  the  revo- 
lution, but  had  been  subject^  to  some 
restrictions  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 
If  we  leave  out  of  the  question  ecclesias- 
^cal  considerations,  and  examine  the  sub- 
ject only  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sanctity  and 
moral  dignity  of  matrimony  are  better 
secured  by  declaring  it  dissoluble,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  vrith  the  ob- 
servance of  proper  restrictions,  than 
by  increasing  the  mutual  disdike  of  the 
parties,  by  making  the  bond  indissoluble, 
preserving  thus  tlie  appearance  only,  and 
not  the  essentials  or  marriage.  Next  to 
the  code  of  civil  law,  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure  is  particulariy  the  creation  of 
the  spirit  of  die  time,  llie  criminal  ordm^ 
nance  of  1G70,  by  its  severity  (allowing  a 
double  torture,  the  qutgtiofii  pr^paratoire^  to 
compel  confession,  and  the  question  prid^ 
ahUy  before  the  execution,  to  discover  the 
accomplices),  but  still  more  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  administered  by  the  tri- 
bunals, had  excited  universal  indignation. 
The  ambition  of  the  higher  courts,  which 
aspired  not  only  to  the  securing  of  inde- 
))endence  for  the  judicial  authority,  but 
also  to  political  influence ;  the  pride' of  the 
judges  m  their  infallibilitv,  ana  the  esprit 
'^'  corps,  united  the  higher  and  lower 


(hi 


courts  in  endeavors  to  conceal  and  de- 
fend their  errors.  The  principle  that  con- 
fession was  not  necessary  for  condemna- 
tion, but  that  circumstantial  evidence  alone 
was  sufficient  (the  exclusion  of  which  was 
the  chief  trait  of  the  German  code  of 
criminal  procedure  of  1532),  was  accom- 
panied by  many  revolting  abuses,  and  the 
eT«*cution  o^  imiocent  persons — Lebrun, 
Xrfmglade,  Caias,  tiirwen,  Montbailli,  La- 
barre,  1  ^ally  and  others.  The  authority  of 
J)eccaria  and  Voltaire,  and  the  example 
i>f  the  English  criminal  law,  eulogized  by 


Montesquieu  and  his  disciples,  wvire  in- 
strumeL'tal  in  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  The  abolition  of  torture, 
the  complete  reform  of  the  criminal  courts 
and  procedure,  was  one  of  the  first  otgectB 
of  the  revolution.  The  courts  wers  mod- 
eUed  on  the  plan  of  the  English,  jiuies 
were  introduced,  and  an  order  of  criminal 
procedure  (Sept.  29,  1791),  which  wa« 
followed  (Oct  6)  by  a  penal  code,  and 
(Oct  21)  by  a  complete  tnsbruetum  on 
criminal  procedure,  was  aniong  the  laborii 
of  the  constituent  assembly.  Tliough  sev- 
eral  changes  have  been  made  in  the  later 
laws  on  criminal  procedure,  in  the  Code 
des  Daits  et  des  Peines  of  Oct  25,  1795, 
and  in  ranrie  ordinances  (see  Dupin's 
Lois  crknindUs  extrcates  de  la  CoUeetion  du 
Louore  et  du  Bulletin  des  Ijois,  Paris,  1821], 
nevertheless  the  nile  requiring,  after  a 
preliminaiy  written  trial,  oral  process  and 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  remained  unaltered, 
and  was  preserved  in  the  Code  d^htstruo 
Hon  cnmindU  of  Napoleon,  of  Nov.  27, 1808L 
Still  a  general  diseatisfaction  prevails  in 
France  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  law, 
particularly  as  it  is  thought  that  too  much 
influence  is  left  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  iuiymen.  Amons 
many  writings  against  the  French  criminid 
law,  some  are  very  distinguished  (for  in- 
stance, Berenger  Ue  la  JvStice  crimvndle  en 
IVance,  Paris,  1818 ;  Dupin's  Ohservalions 
surplusieurs  Points  imporians  de  noire  L^ 
gistatum  cHmmdle,  Pans,  1821).  A  greater 
conformity  with  the  Engtish  law  is  wished 
for  by  many,  and  is,  of  course,  much  op- 
posed by  another  party.  The  penal  law 
{Codevkal)  of  the  22d  of  Feb.,  1810,  is  a 
modification  of  the  eariier  code  of  the  8th 
Oct,  1791,  and  of  the  Code  desDUUs  d  des 
Peinesy  of  the  25th  Oct,  1795.  Before  tlie 
revolution,  there  was  no  penal  code,  but 
disconnected  ordmances,  and  a  theoiy  con- 
structed chiefly  on  the  Roman  law,  which, 
with  some  mitigations  of  its  severity  in 
particular  cases,  is  also  (he  foundation  of  the 
modem  codes.  The  penal  code  has  also 
been  repeatedly  attacked ;  the  codes  being, 
of  course,  among  the  most  prominent  sub- 
jects of  piorty  controversy.  (Bavoux,  in  his 
LeconsI^iminairessurU  CodephtatyVsiis^ 
1821.)  The  code  of  civil  procedure  [Code 
deprocedure  civile)  of  April  24, 1806,  is  only 
a  new  version  of  the  ordinance  of  proce- 
dure of  1667,  reethig  on  die  same  basis. 
The  accusation,  answer,  replication,  and 
the  statement  of  the  points  at  issue,  are 
managed  by  the  advocates,  without  the 
interference  and  direction  of  the  court 
Written  evidence  is  required  by  the  laws ; 
but  the  insufficiency  of  this  kind  of  proof  is 
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mipiified  lyjr  liie  fiberty  of  deiiuincliDgfiY>m 
the  opposite  por^,  at  every  stage  of  the 
process,  an  expbcit  statement  respecting 
ucts  and  circumstances  (interrogatwn  9wr 
faUs  d  articUs).    This  statement  has  the 
same  force,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  as  if  delivered  on  oath.    The 
last  declaration  of  the  parties  is  made 
verbally  before  the  court,  and,  according 
to  rule,  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
judgment    The  basis  of  this  process  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  German  in  earlier 
times,  particularly  before  1654,  until  the 
courts  were  obliged  to  examine  the  ac- 
cusation and  defence,  and  the  last  oral 
mxMsess  was  changed  into  a  written  one.— 
The  Cod^  de  Cwunerce^  of  the  20th  and 
21st  September,  1807,  is  a  modification  and 
extension  of  the  above-mentioned  ordi- 
nances of  1673  and  1681,  on  commerce 
and  navigation^ — These  five  codes  have 
had   a   number   of   commentators   and 
editoES.    They  are  founded  on  the  basis 
of  usage  and  experience,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, at  least  in  me  civil  code,  that  it  has 
been  an  object  to  avoid  the  particular  and 
incidental,  and  to  establish  general  princi- 
ples.   The  ancient  laws  of  France  are  as 
mdispensable  for  theu:  illustration  as  the 
histoiy  of  their  otigin^  the  projects,  the 
observations  of  the  courts  and  of  the  tribu- 
nate, the  discussions  in  the  council  of  state, 
and  the  speeches  in  the  legislative  bodv. 
Most  of  tnese  materials  are  printed.    At 
the  same  time,  the  history   and  study 
of  the  French  codes  is  indispensable  for 
a  rij^t  understanding  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, its  real  character  and  tendency, 
as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  man  whom 
it  produced.   It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
the  discussions  of  the  articles  of  the  codes, 
we  find  the  consul  Bonaparte,  who  usu- 
ally partook  in  the  discussions,  inclining, 
generally,  to  the  milder  side.    Besides  the 
official  editions,  we  have  several  editions 
of  siu^e  codes,  and  of  the  five  codes  to- 
gether, of  which  two  deserve  to  be  partic- 
ukriy  mentioned,  as  they  contain,  at  the 
same  time,  usefiil  annotations  and  addi- 
tions :   Les  Cinq  Codes,  annoUs  par  Sireu 
(1818,  5  vols.  4to.);  and,  as  a  manual, 
Manud  du  Droit  FtcBogais,  cordenaiU  la 
Ckarte  CorutittdionndU  et  les  Cinq  Codes, 
etc,  par  PaiUiet  (Paris,  5th  edit,  August, 
1821,  4to.  and  12mo.).    The  history  of 
French  law  has  been  given  bv  Fleuri  of 
Silberrad  (m  his  edition  of  lleineccius's 
Hist,  Jur.),  and  by  Bemardi  {De  VOriffine 
d  des  Proffrls  de  la  L^gisUdioti  Franpatse ; 
Paris,  1816).— The  Code  IhresHer,  or  tiie 
eoUe^^tion  of  laws  respecting  the  adminis- 
mtion  of  the  woods,  those  belonging  to 


cities,  vUlages,  &c,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
king,  was  published  Aug.  1, 1827,  under 
Charles  X.  It  is  to  be  found,  with  the 
CharU  ConstOuHonnelley  the  five  codes, 
&C.,  in  a  very  convenient  edition,  the  tide 
of  which  runs  thus :  Les^  Six  Codes,  anee 
iidicaUon  de  leurs  Dispositions  corrdatiDes 
d  Rappcfis  tntrt  eux,  aygment^  de  la 
CharieConstitutumnelle,du  TwrifdesFrais 
de  Justice,  de  la  Loi  n'r  le  SacnUge ;  d'u^ 
Choix  des  axdres  Lois,  D^crets,  Ordon- 
nanees,  formant  le  Com^Ument  de  la  lA" 
gisUxtion  civile,  commercude  d  mmuieOe,  d 
d*une  Table  des  Matibres ;  Paris,  FromerA 
eflfe^ten,1828.  Though  this  tide  speaks 
of  the  Six  Codes,  the  five  first  given  are 
of  course  considered  as  constituting  one 
whole. 

Having  given,  in  the  preceding  psrsr 
graph,  the  general  history  of  the  Five 
Codes,  we  sl^  offer  here  a  brief  outline 
of  the  particular  history  of  the  Code  JVb- 
poUon,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Code  civiL 
One  of  the  first  labors  of  Bonaparte,  when 
consul,  was,  to  give  France  a  code.  B^ 
a  consular  decree,  dated  24th  of  Thermi- 
dor,  year  8  (Aug.  12, 1800],  a  committee 
was  instituted  ^'to  compere  the  order 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  projets  for  a  civil  code  hitnerto 
publish^  to  determine  the  plan  which 
the  committee  shall  think  best  to  adopt 
and  to  discuss  the  chief  principles  of  civil 
legislation."  Portalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot- 
Preameneu,  Maleville,  and  the  minister  of 
justice,  formed  this  committee.  Portalis 
and  Maleville  were  of  the  pays  du  droit 
icrit  (See  the  preeedxiug  paragraph.)  In 
the  following  year,  1801,  these  commi»- 
noners  reported  a  draft  of  a  dvil  code, 
which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  submitted 
to  the  court  of  cassation  (of  errors ;  see 
Cassation,  Court  of)  and  die  various  courts 
of  appeal  With  the  reports  of  the  judgeis 
of  these  courts,  the  draft  was  submitted  to 
the  council  of  state,  over  which  the  consul 
Bonaparte  presided,  and  in  which  every 
part  was  thorougMy  discussed.  In  the 
work  entitied  Confirence  du  Code  cwtZ, 
aioec  la  Discussion  particvlihe  du  CtmseU  ' 
d^lttat  d  du  Tribunat,  &c.,  8  vols.  12mo., 
Paris,  1805,  a  detailed  and  very  carefiilty- 
prepared  report  of  these  discussions  is 
contained.  Each  article,  after  having 
been  discussed  in  this  body,  was  present- 
ed to  the  tribunate,  where  it  underwent 
another  discussion,  and  was  returned  to 
the  council  of  state  as  adopted,  rejected 
or  amended.  In  this  way,  tlie  five  codes, 
already  mentioned,  were  successively  pro- 
duced. The  Code  cwfl  was  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  CbcfeAcqw^^ofi.  It  is  divided  into 
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$28]  paragraphs,  which  are  numbered,  and 
consist  of  a  few  lines  each«  The  work  is 
divided  into  3  books  [litres);  each  book 
into  a  certain  number  of  titles ;  each  title 
is  comprised  in  one  or  more  chapters.  A 
preliminary  tide,  «  On  the  Publication,  Ef- 
fects and  Application  of  the  Law  in  Gen- 
eral," precedes  the  whole.  The  first  book 
is  entitled  "Of  Persons,"  and,  in  11  titles, 
treats,  1.  of  the  enjoyment  and  privation 
of  civil  rights ;  2.  of  civil  acts,  such  as 
the  registry  of  Inrths,  marriages  and 
deaths ;  3.  of  domicil ;  4.  of  ateentees ; 
5.  of  marriages;  6.  of  divorce;  7.  of 
the  relations  of  father  and  son;  8.  of 
adoption  and  officious  guardianship;  9. 
of  the  paternal  power ;  10.  of  minority, 
guardianship  and  emancipation;  11.  of 
majority,  or  ^ardianship  of  persons  of 
1^  (interdiction)  and  judicial  counsel 
The  second  book  is  entitled  "Of  Property 
and  the  different  Modificatbns  of  Owner- 
ship," and,  in  4  titles,  treats,  1.  of  the  dis- 
^ction  of  property  into  real  and  personal 
fvnmeuhles  d  meubUs) ;  2.  of  ownership ; 
3.  of  usufiuct,  of  use  and  habitation ;  4. 
of  servitudes  (easements :  des  servitudes  ou 
services  fonciersy  The  Uiird  book  is  en- 
titied  "  Of  the  different  Modes  of  acquiring 
Property,"  and,  in  20  tities,  treats,  1.  of 
successions;  2.  of  donations  inter  vivos 
and  testaments ;  3.  of  contracts,  or  con- 
ventional obligations  in  general;  4.  of 
engagements  formed  without  a  conven- 
tion ;  5.  of  the  contract  of  inarria^,  and 
the  rights  of  the  parties  respectively ;  6. 
of  sale ;  7.  of  exchange ;  c.  of  the  con- 
tract of  letting  to  hire ;  9.  of  parmership ; 
10.  of  loan ;  11.  of  deposit  and  sequestra- 
tion; 12.  of  contracts  connected  with 
chance  (aUcdoireSy  such  as  wagers  and 
life-rents) ;  13.  of  powers  of  attorney ; 
14.  of  becoming  security;  15.  of  trans- 
actions ;  16.  of  bodily  duress  in  civil 
cases;  17.  of  furnishing  security ;  18.  of 
mortgages ;  19.  of  taking  and  setting  off 
by  execution;  20.  of  prescriptions.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  heads  of 
the  chapters  also,  in  o^er  to  present  a 
clear  view  of  the  code,  but  our  hmits  do 
not  permit  it  The  work  already  quoted, 
Conference  du  Code  civU,  is  indispensable 
to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  code, 
because  it  ^ves  the  history  of  each  law. 
It  first  presents  each  article  in  the  code,  as 
finally  adopted.  Next  follow  the  differ- 
ent forma  and  draughts  of  each  article 
discussed  in  the  council  of  state,  with  the 
report  of  the  discussions.  To  this  suc- 
ceed the  observations  made  in  the  sec- 
tion of  legislation  of  the  tribunate.  We 
Inam,  fVom  this  woik,  how  active  a  part 


Napoleon  took  in  the  formation  of  the 
code,  as  his  remarks  are  given  as  weU  as 
those  of  the  others,  and  be  was  present 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  debateeL 
By  the  conquests  of  the  French,  the  Code 
JvapoUon  was  introduced  into  Holland, 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  kinedom 
of  Italy,  of  Naples  and  Spain,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Berg.  It  had  much  influ- 
ence, moreover,  on  the  administration  of 
justice  in  several  smaller  countries,  as  Ba- 
den ;  but  it  has  nowhere,  out  of  France,  re- 
tained the  authority  of  law,  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  except  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands:  in  the  former, how- 
ever, the  government  intends  to  introduce 
the  Prussian  code.  In  America,  it  has 
served  as  a  model  to  the  Code  of  Louiaa- 
na  and  the  Code  HenrL  (See  Louisianttf 
Code  ofy  and  Chxisiofht^ 

Codes,  les  Six.    (See  Codies^  les  CCn^.j 

Codex  ;  with  the  ancients,  that  part  or 
the  wood  of  a  tree  next  to  the  baik.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  paper,  wooden  tab- 
lets, covered  with  vrax,  which  were  writ- 
ten on  with  the  style,  and  put  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  l)ook,  were  called  eodex. 
The  word  was  afterwards  retained,  in  times 
when  paper  was  used  for  writing,  to  de- 
note a  large  book.  Thus,  important 
works,  particularly  old  manuscripts  of  po- 
ets, historians,  &c.,  which  had  been  pre^ 
served,  were  called  codices  manuscryiiL 
(See  Manuscripts,)  In  like  manner,  a 
collection  of  laws  was  called  codex,  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
under  whom  it  had  been  compiled,  as 
Codex  Carolinus,  Code  J^apoUon, 

Codex  rescriptus  (Latin;  a  re-written 
codex).  This  name  is  given  to  ancient 
manuscripts,  which,  in  the  middle  ares, 
were  used,  af\er  the  original  uniting  bad 
been  in  a  great  measure  effaced,  for  the 
copying  of  other  works,  generally  ecclesi- 
astical treatises.  Thus  the  Institutions 
of  Gmus,  recently  discovered  by  Niebuhr, 
at  Verona,  are  a  codex  rescriptus.  Some 
skill  is  required  to  read  the  ancient  letteiB 
under  die  odiers.  The  Greek  name  for  co- 
dex rescriptus  is  valinwsest  (q.  v.),  now  more 
frequently  used.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves  have  been  sometimes  etfacedy 
to  make  vi^y  for  homihes  and  legendSb 
One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible,  described  by  Wetstein,  m  liis  pref. 
ace  to  his  New  Testament,  as  number  C, 
is  a  codex  rescriptus. 

Codex  Alexandriihts.  (See  .^lejntm- 
drian  Copy.) 

Codicil,  in  law;  a  supplement  tf>  h 
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w21y  to  be  comiderad  as  a  part  of  it,  either 
for  the  purpoee  of  explaining  or  alterin^^ 
or  of  adding  to  or  subtractiDg  from  the 
testator's  former  disposition.  A  codicil 
may  be  annexed  to  a  will,  eitlier  actually 
or  construcdyely.  It  may  not  only  be 
written  on  the  same  paper,  or  affixed  to 
or  folded  up  with  the  wiU,  but  may  be 
written  on  a  difierent  paper,  and  deposited 
in  a  different  place.  If  intended  to  effect 
a  devise  of  lands,  it  must  go  through  the 
forms  required  by  the  statute  of  raids; 
but,  to  a  will  of  personal  estate,  it  may 
be  either  written  or  nuncupative,  provid- 
ed, in  the  latter  case,  it  only  supplies  an 
omission  in  the  will. 

CoDaiNOTON.  (See  N'onarino^  and 
Greeccy  Modem.) 

CooRUS,  son  of  Mekuithus,  was  the 
17di  and  last  king  of  Atliens.  During  his 
reign,  Attica  was  attacked  bv  the  Donans, 
or,  according  to  some,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  or  the  Thracians. 
The  assailants,  on  inquiiing  of  an  oracle 
what  would  be  the  result  of  their  incur- 
sion, received  for  answer  that  they  would 
be  successful  if  they  avoided  killing  the 
Athenian  king.  Codrus,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  answer,  resolveid  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He  dis- 
cuised  himself  in  a  peasant's  dress,  entered 
me  enemy's  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel 
with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain.  The 
Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  this,  sent  a 
.herald  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king. 
The  courage  of  the  assailants  was  so 
damped,  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  that  they  retired 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  honor  of 
their  patriotic  monarch,  the  Athenians 
now  abolished  the  royal  dignity,  esteem- 
ing no  one  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Codrus.  They  also  used  his  name  as  a 
common  term  to  express  a  man  of  distin- 
guished excellence. 

CoEPFicisirrs,  m  algebra;  figures  put 
before  the  letters,  to  indicate  how  many 
times  tlie  letter  is  to  be  added  to  itselfl 
Thus  4  a  signifies  o-ha+a+o.  If  the  co- 
efficient is  indefinite,  it  is  expressed  by  a 
letter,  aab  cu 

CoEHORiv,  Menno,  baron  of;  an  engi- 
neer; born,  1641,  near  Lewardeu,  hi  Fries- 
land.  His  father,  a  distinguished  officer, 
early  instilled  into  him  an  inclination  for 
inilTtary  science,  which  he  studied  thor- 
oughly. In  his  16th  year,  he  entered  the 
service  as  captain.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Maestricht  (1673),  and 
at  the  batdes  of  Senef,  Cassel,  St.  Denis 
and  Fleurus,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
a  colonel   In  1675,not  having  received  the 


Cixnmand  of  a  regimeDt,  which  had  bee* 
promised  him,  he  negotiated  with  Lou- 
vois  for  entering  into  the  French  servioeik 
The  prince  of  Orange,  however,  detained 
his  wife  and  eight  children  as  hostages^ 
and  thus  obhged  him  to  return,  and  secur- 
ed his  attachment  by  acts  of  favor.  In  the 
war  of  1689,  against  France,  he  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  His  defence  of  foit 
William,  m  169S;  which  he  Imnself  had 
planned,  against  the  attacks  of  YaubaOf 
attracted  much  attention.  Both  com- 
manders displayed  all  their  talents.  Coe<* 
horn  was  finally  wounded,  and  had  bm 
150  men  left  able  to  do  du^,  when  he 
surrendered  the  fort,  June  23, 1699.  In 
1703,  he  destroyed  the  French  lines  near 
StDonat  In  the  same  year,  he  pubiiriied 
at  Lewarden  his  new  theory  of^  fortificap 
tion.  In  1708^  he  directed  several  siegea. 
In  1704,  Marlborough  invited  him  to  the 
Hague,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations, 
where  he  died,  March  17, 1704.  Coehom 
was  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  honors 
able  feelinss  and  habits.  He  fortified  al- 
most all  the  strong  places  in  Holland* 
Bergen-op-Zoom  he  conmdered  his  mas^ 
terwork.  His  system,  and  that  of  Yauban, 
are  entirely  dinerent  Vauban  operated 
by  mancBuvre6,and,  by  the  skilfiil  direction 
of  his  ordnance  and  his  men,  saved  both, 
and  wearied  and  divided  the  forces  of  thA 
enemy ;  Coehom  crushed  by  an  overpow- 
ering mass  of  artillery  and  of  men,  and 
sacrificed  both  for  a  rapid  and  powerful 
efiect  Vauban's  manceuvres  were  found- 
ed on  calculations  which  are  always  in 
one's  power ;  Coehom  founded  his  on  su-* 
perionty  of  force,  which  is  not  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  combatant  His  system, 
however,  is  well  deserving  the  study  of 
the  militaiy  engineer. 

CoEiiius,  MoNS  (now  Monte  Cdio);  one 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  so  caUea  from 
an  Etrascan  leader,  Cdes  Vibeana^  who 
dweh  there.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  part 
of  Rome,  called  OBUmofvthm,  or  Caltmon- 
tofia,  the  valley  between  the  Mens  Ccelius 
and  Mens  Esquilinus.  The  Palatine  was 
on  the  west,  the  f^uiline  on  the  north  of 
the  Mens  Cceliua  There  were  five  tem- 
ples on  this  bill.  At  fHesent,  the  church 
of  die  S&  Ouattro  CormiaU  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.    (See  Rome,) 

CcEifOBiTB.    (See  Anchonie.) 

C<BUR  DE  Lioir.  (See  Richard,  Concr  de 
Liaiu) 

CoFFES  is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  shruUp^ 
which  is  cultiv^ed  m  hot  diinates,  and  in 
chiefly  imported  fix>ni  Arabia  and  die  East 
and  West  Indies.— This  shrub  {c&S^Jha^ 
bka)  is  fix>m  15  to  30  feet  in  height    Th* 
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lemres  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  and  3  hroBii^ 
flmooth,  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surfiice ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  grow  in  bunches 
at  the  hose  of  the  leaves,  are  white  and 
sweet-scented.  The  berries  and  fhut  are 
somewhat  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size 
of  a  cheny,  and  of  a  daik-red  color  when 
ripe.  Each  of  these  contains  two  cells, 
and  each  cell  a  single  seed,  which  is  the 
oofiee  as  we  see  it  l^fore  it  undergoes  the 
process  of  roasting. — Cofiee  is  an  article 
of  but  recent  introduction.  To  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  wholly  unknown.  Its 
use  appeals  to  have  origmated  in  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  first  in- 
tnxiuced  into  Constantinople  in  1554,  from 
whence  it  was  eradually  adopted  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe.  The  informa- 
tion we  nave  respecting  its  mtroduction 
into  England  is,  that,  m  1652,  Daniel  Ed- 
wards, a  Turicey  merchant,  brought  home 
with  him  a  Greek  servant,  whose  name 
was  Pasgua,  and  who  understood  the 
methods  of  roasting  cofiee,  and  making  it 
into  a  beverage.  This  man  was  the  first 
who  publicly  sold  coffee  in  England,  and 
kept  a  house  for  that  puipose  m  George 
yard,  Lombard  street  At  Paris,  cofiSe 
was  nearly  unknown,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkish  ambassador  Solomon  Aga, 
in  16G9 ;  about  three  years  after  which  me 
first  cofiee-house  is  said  to  have  been 
established  in  that  city.  The  cofiee-shrub 
was  originally  planted  in  Jamaica  in  1732. 
— Great  attention  is  mud  to  the  culture  of 
cofiee  in  Arabia.  The  trees  are  raised 
fix>m  seed  sown  in  nurseries,  and  after- 
wards planted  out  in  moist  and  sliady  sit- 
uations, on  sloping  grounds,  or  at  the  foot 
of  mountains.  Care  is  taken  to  conduct 
little  rills  of  water  to  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  re<juire  to  be 
constanthr  surrounded  with  moisture.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  neariy  ripe,  the  water 
IS  turned  ofi*,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  ren- 
dered too  succulent  In  places  much  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  the  trees  are  planted 
m  rows,  and  are  shaded  from  the  other- 
wise too  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  by  a 
branching  kind  of  poplar-tree.  When  the 
firuit  has  attained  its  maturity,  cloths  are 
placed  under  the  trees,  and  upon  these  the 
laborers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwards 
flpread  the  beiries  on  mats,  and  expose 
tnem  to  the  sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then 
broken  off  by  large  and  heavy  rollers  of 
wood  or  iron.  Wnen  tlie  cofiee  has  been 
thus  cleared  of  its  husk,  it  is  again  dried 
m  the  sun,  and,  lastly,  winnowed  with  a 
large  fan,  for  the  puipose  of  clearing  it 
mm  the  pieces  of  husks  with  which  it  is 
intennmgled.    A  pound  of  cofi^  is  gen- 


erally more  than  the  produce  of  one  tree; 
but  a  tree  in  great  vieor  will  produce  three 
or  four  pounds. — The  best  coflfee  is  im- 
ported from  Mocha,  on  the  Red  sea.  Thik 
kind,  which  is  denominated  Mocka  and 
TSaieif  coffee,  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
anv  which  the  European  colonists  are 
able  to  raise,  owin^r,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  difference  of  climate  and  soil  in  which 
it  grows.  It  Lb  packed  in  large  bales,  each 
containing  a  number  of  smaller  bales,  and, 
when  good,  appears  fi^esh,  and  of  a  green- 
ish-olive color.  The  cofiee  next  in  esteem 
to  this  is  raised  in  Java  and  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  that  of  lowest  price,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.  When  stowed  in  ships^ 
with  rum,  pepper,  or  other  articles,  it  is 
said  that  cofiee  contracts  a  rank  and  un- 
pleasant flavor ;  and  this  has  been  assigned 
as  a  reason  of  fiie  inferiority  of  that  Ti^ch 
is  imported  fiom  the  European  plantations. 
— ^The  quantity  of  cofiee  annually  suppli- 
ed by  Arabia  is  supposed  to  be  upwards 
of  14,000,000  of  pounds.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  the 
island  of  St  Domingo  alone  exported 
more  than  70,000,000  of  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  and,  at  the  present  day,  such  is  the 
fertility  of  this  island,  that  sumcient  coffee 
is  raised  to  reduce  the  price  greatly  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Almost  all 
the  Mohammedans  drink  cofiee  at  least 
twice  a  day,  very  hot,  and  without  sugar. 
— ^The  excellence  of  coffee  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  skill  and  attention 
exercised  in  roasting  it  If  it  be  too  little 
roasted,  it  is  devoid  of  flavor,  and  if  too 
much,  it  becomes  acrid,  and  has  a  disa- 
greeable, burnt  taste.  In  Europe,  it  is 
usually  roasted  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box, 
perforated  with  numerous  holes,  and  fixed 
upon  a  spit,  which  runs  lengthwise  through 
the  centre,  and  is  turned  by  a  jack,  or  by 
the  hand.  CofiTee  is  used  in  the  fonn 
either  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  of 
which  the  former  is  decidedly  preferable, 
both  as  regards  flavor  and  strength.  Oof* 
fee,  as  very  commonly  prepared  by  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  its  natnre,  is  a 
decoction,  and  is  boiled  for  some  time, 
under  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  strength 
is  not  extracted  unless  it  be  boiled.  But 
the  fact  is  just  the  reverse.  The  fine  aro- 
matic oil,  which  produces  the  flavor  and 
strengtli  of  cofiee,  is  dispelled  and  lost  by 
boiling,  and  a  mucilage  is  extracted  at  the 
same  time,  which  also  tends  to  make  it  flat 
and  weak.  The  best  modes  are,  to  pour 
boiling  water  tlirou|^  the  cofiee  in  a  big- 
gin or  strainer,  which  is  found  to  extract 
nearly  all  tlie  strength ;  or  to  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it,  and  set  it  upon  the  ^le^  not 
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to  exceed  10  mimileflL    Preparad  in  eitber 
wifty,  it  is  &ike  and  fftcong.    Am  a  medi- 
cane,  alxong  coffee  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  curdia^  and,  in  paroxysnis  of  the  asth- 
DM,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies ;  but  it 
iftMMiId  be  veiy  strong,  and  made  with 
almost  as  much  cofiee  as  water.    In  faint- 
neaa  or  exhaustion  from  labor  and  fatigue, 
and  Irom  sickneaB,  coffee  is  one  of  the 
most   eordiai   and  delicious  restoratives. 
There  are  coffee-machines^  in  which  the 
water  is  boiled,  and  the  steam  penetratee 
the  coffee,  and  extracts,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  fine  aroma.     Immediately  after,  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  over  it.    Thus  the 
beat  eofke  is  made.    As  we  have  already 
said,  in  Europe,  coffee  is  generally  roasted 
in  a  cylinder ;  in  Asia,  however,  open  pans 
or  tin  plates  are  used,  and,  if  the  time 
aUowB,  a  boy  is  employed,  who  picks  out 
every  bean,  when  it  has  reached  the  right 
de|p:ee  of  brownness.    The  same  is  done 
by  some  French  pec^le.     The  second 
diffiarence  in  the  Asiatic  wav  of  preparing 
CQ^e  is,  that  they  pound  the  beans,  and 
do  not  grind  them,  much  preferring  the 
former  mode.  In  Marseilles,  we  have  seen 
ooflee  likewise  pounded.    Whether  this  is 
really  preferable,  we  do  n6t  venture  to  de- 
cide; out  experience  has  taueht  us  that 
the  Asiatic  coffee  is,  on  the  whole,  much 
better  than  the  European.   The  difference 
is  ]»t>bahly  owing  to  the  difierent  way  of 
roasting.    The  Turics  and  Arabs  boil  the 
eK^fee,  It  is  true,  but  they  boil  each  cup  by 
iiaeh^  and  only  for  a  moment,  so  that  the 
eflect  is,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  that  of 
infinion,  and  not  like  that  of  decoction. 
They  do  not  separate  the  coffee  itself  from 
the  mfusion,  but  leave  the  whole  in  the 
cup.   It  improves  the  beverage  very  much 
to  roast  and  grind  the  coffee  just  before  it 
is  used^ — ^The  Turks  drink  coffee  at  all 
times  of  day,  present  it  to  visitors  both  in 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  the  opi- 
um-eater lives  almost  entirely  on  coffee 
and  opium.     Beaujour,  in  has  excellent 
work  on  Greece,  tells  of  a  thtnatophof^e 
(an  opium-eater),  who  drank  more  than  60 
cups  of  co^e  m  a  day,  and  smoked  as 
many  pipes.   Coffee  has  been  the  favorite 
beverage  of  many  distmguisbed  men.  Na- 
poleon and  Frederic  the  Great  drank  it 
fieely ;  Y^^taire  liked  it  veiy  strong;  and 
Leibnitz  drank  it  also  during  the  whole 
day,  but  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal 
({oantity  of  milk.    The  best  coffee,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  worid,  is  made  in 
France,  where  this  beverage  is  in  univer- 
m1  request.    In  fact,  throughout  the  con- 
tment  of  Europe,  it  is  generally  drank.    In 
P4>gliq>H^  however,  tea  is  a  nu>re  common 


drink.  In  England  and  the  U.  Stateni 
coffee,  almost  always,  is  badly  made. 
The  coffee-houses  in  France,  it  is  well 
known,  are  places  which  afibrd  much 
opportunity  for  interesting  observation.  In 
the  south  of  France,  they  are  still  more 
finequented  than  in  the  north.  The  difier- 
ent eafh  of  the  na2a»  royal  in  Paiis  are 
femous:  the  cafe  da  nnUle  coUnmes  is  one 
of  the  most  i^lendid.  The  cqfi  de  lapmx 
contains  a  small  theatre.  In  the  cc/6  dks 
a/oeugUay  every  evening,  bhnd  nieu  and 
women  of  the  haspice  des  qumxe^vingis  play 
and  sing.  Those  coffee-houses,  in  France, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  are  called 
€8iamind»y  which  is  also  the  name  of  the 
beer-houses  in  Holland.  One  of  the  great* 
est  attractions  in  French  coffee-houses  is 
the  limonadi^  a  woman  who  sits  in  an 
elevated  seat,  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  re- 
freshments.  She  is  generally  very  pretty, 
and  is  dressed  wiUi  much  taste.  With 
genuine  French  tact,  she  represses  all  im- 
proper fieedoms.  The  coffee-houses  in 
London  are  poor. — ^In  the  East,  the  cofiee- 
houses,  or  rather  booths,  form  a  very  essen- 
tial part  of  the  social  system ;  all  men  of  lei- 
sure assembling  there.  Li  these  places  are 
also  to  be  found  the  famous  story-teUerB^ 
who  repeat  long  tales  to  attentive  hearers, 
who  show  their  interest  by  exclamations 
of  *'God  save  him!  Allah  deprive  hun 
of  his  eyes!"  &c.,  or  utter  warning  .cries 
to  alarm  the  hero  when  danger  awaits  him. 
It  often  hapjiens,  that  the  stoiy  is  broken 
of^  and  continued  the  next  day.  There  is 
a  higlily  interesting  manuscript  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  m  Arabic,  entitled,  the 
Support  of  Innocence.  It  relates  to  the 
lawfulness  of  using  coffee.  The  author 
is  AJjeziri  Alhanb^  Of  this  De  Sacy 
gives  an  account  and  extracts  in  his  Chres^ 
Umaihie  ,^rabe  (voL  i,  p.  441 ).  It  appean 
that  a  question  arose,  whetlier  coffee  was 
to  be  included  among  the  intoxicating 
beverages  which  the  Koran  prohibits;  and 
the  manuscript  proves  that  it  is  not  There 
are  many  other  interestiug  mattera  in  these 
extracts.  The  sheikh,  Uie  writer  of  the 
manuscript,  proves  that  the  use  of  coffee 
waS'  first  introduced  by  a  femous  sheikh, 
imam,  mufti  and  scholar  of  Arabia  Felix, 
called  Dhabanij  about  the  year  SfiO  of  the 
Hegira.  In  Egypt,  tlie  drinking  of  coffee 
seems  to  have  Men  at  first  regarded  ahnost 
as  a  religious  ceremony.  The  devotees^ 
who  introduced  it  there,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  it  on  Monday  and 
Friday  evenings,  when  it  was  handed 
round  with  great  solemnity,  accompanied 
with  many  prayers,  and  ever  and  anon 
with  exclamations  of  '^There  ia  no  God 
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but  God  r  There  aie  abo  mentioned,  in 
the  manuscript  above  cited,  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  making  coffee,  one  called 
httmyyoLf  in  which  the  grain  and  husk  are 
used  together,  and  another  called  kitha- 
rwyoy  in  which  the  husk  is  used  alona 
Many  sermons  against  cofiee-drinking  are 
extant,  written  at  the  time  when  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe ;  as  there  are  also 
many  sermons  against  8mokin|^.  We  rec^ 
oUect  having  read  the  followmg  passage 
in  an  old  sermon:  ''They  cannot  wait 
until  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  regions  sur- 
roujids  them,  but  encompass  themselves 
with  smoke  of  their  own  accord,  and  Jrink 
a  poison  which  Ck>d  made  black,  that  it 
might  bear  the  devil's  color." — ^The  foUow* 
ing  table  shows  the  amount  of  coffee  im- 
ported into,  and  exported  from,  the  U. 
Dtates,  during  several  yean : 

Imported.  Exported. 

In  1821,  ?1,273,659  lbs.  coffee.  92,087,479 

*♦  1822,  25,782,390  "  "  1,653,607 

"  1823,  37,337,732  "  «*  4,262,699 

"  1824,  39,224,251  ••  "  2,923,079 

•*  1825,  45,190,630  ••  •«  3,254,936 

"  1826,  37,319,497  «•  "  1,449,022 

*•  1887,  50,051,986  •*  ••  2,324,784 

England  imported, 

in  1834, 50,e744M9 

»  1825, 52,5^7,518 

"  1826,    42,017,093 

«  1827, 47,938,047 

Quarter  ending  April  5^ 

1828, 7,106,889 

Quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  from  Jan.  5, 1^,  to  Jan.  5, 1828 : 

British  plantation, 12,442,246 

Foreign  pbntation, 12,378,340 

East  India, 4,655,104 

Total, 29,475,690 

Coffin.  Coffins  were  used  by  the  an- 
cients only  to  receive  the  bodies  of  persons 
of  the  highest  distinction.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  not  used  in  the  East, 
either  by  Mohammedans  or  Christians. 
The  modem  Jews  do  not  use  coffins,  but 
only  two  Iwanis,  between  which  the 
corpse  is  tied.  But  in  Egypt,  coffins 
seem  to  have  been  used  in  ancient  times 
universally.  They  were  of  stone,  wood,  or 
a  kind  of  paste-board  made  by  gluing  cloth 
together.  Coffins  among  Christians  were 
probably  introduced  with  the  custom  of 
i>urying.  (See  Burying' Grounds,)  It  has 
been  oflen  proposed  that  they  should  be 
made  witli  a  hole  opposite  the  place  of  the 
mouth  of  tlie  body,  so  as  to  allow  breath- 
iQgi  mam^£  revival  Of  course,  it  would 


be  necesniy,  at  die  mne  time,  to  let  ih^ 
coffin  stand  for  some  days  in  a  convenient 
place,  as  IB  the  custom  m  many  parts  of 
Germany. 

CoFRA  DE  PsROTA ;  a  mou&tBin  of 
Mexico;  ion. 97<>8'W.;  kt  19° 45'N.  It 
is  13,414  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  name  of  this 
mountain  is  Mmhcanq)€q>e& ;  the  Engiidi» 
the  Four  paris,  or  the  Square  sumntom. 
It  is  evident  that  the  mountain  has  been 
a  volcano,  and  is  formed  of  basaltic  poi^ 

UooiTATES ;  the  relations  by  the  mothei^ 
side. 

Cohesion  is  that  force  which  preserve! 
in  union  panicles  of  a  similar  land.  Its 
action  is  seen  in  a  solid  mass  of  matter, 
the  paits  of  which  cohere  vnth  a  certain 
force  which  resists  any  mechanical  aetion 
that  would  tend  to  separate  them.  In  dif- 
ferent bodies,  it  is  exerted  with  difiensnt 
degrees  of  strength,  and  is  measured  by 
the  force  necessary  to  pull  them  asunder. 
According  to  Sickingen,  the  relative  co- 
heflive  strength  of  the  metaJs  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gold, 150,955 

Silver, 190,771 

Plathia, 202,361 

Copper, 304,606 

Soft  iron 362^ 

Hard  iron, 559,880 

Cohesion  in  liquids  is  very  much  weaker, 
the  parts  being  disioined  with  much  more 
facility ;  and,  in  substances  existing  in  tbe 
aerial  form,  it  is  entirely  overcom^  the  par- 
ticles, instead  of  attractmg,  repelling  each 
other. — Cohesion  in  bodies  is  weakened  or 
overcome  by  two  seneral  causes— by  the 
repulsion  communicated  by  caloric,  or  by 
the  attraction  which  may  be  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  one  body  on  those  of  an- 
otiier. — Caloric  communicated  to  a  solid 
body  separates  its  particles  to  greats  dis* 
tances,  as  is  evident  from  the  enlaigement 
of  volume  which  it  produces.  By  .tbus 
increasing  tiie  distances,  the  force  with 
which  the  attraction  of  aj^gregation  or  eo» 
hesion  is  exerted  is  dimiiiLSied ;  if  the  heat 
be  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  cohe« 
sion  is  so  far  weakened,  that  the  boily 
passes  into  the  liquid  form ;  and,  Jf  carried 
still  fiirther,  tbe  attractive  force  is  entirely 
overcome,  repulsion  is  established  between 
the  particles,  and  the  body  passes  into  the 
aeriform  state. — The  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  exertion  of  that  attraction 
which  unites  the  particles  of  one  body 
with  tliose  of  another.  If  a  liquid  be 
poured  on  a  solid,  it  ofkeu  happens  thtt 
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dieir  mutoal  attractkni  ig  sufficieiitly  pow* 
erful  to  OYercotne  the  cohesion  of  the  solid : 
Hs  piuiicles  are  eomequently  disunited,  to 
comhine  with  those  of  the  liquid,  and  it 
entirely  disappean.  This  forms  the  chem« 
ical  process  otsolvtiofL  A  ^milar  effect  is 
sometinies  produced  by  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  an  aeriform  body. — ^When  these 
ponf  era,  whether  of  heat  or  of  chemical 
attraction,  are  witlidrawn,  coheeoon  re- 
sumes its  force,  but  with  results  which  are 
different,  accordinf  to  the  circumstances 
.under  which  this  happens. — When  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  suddenly  and 
forcibly  exerted,  tl^  particles  are  united, 
in  general,  indiscriminately,  and  according 
to  no  regular  law.  If  a  body,  which  has 
been  melted,  is  suddenly  cooled  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  it  becomes  solid,  and  forms  a 
mass  of  no  regular  structure  or  figure ;  or, 
if  its  cohesion  has  been  suspended  by  the 
chemical  attraction  exerted  by  another 
body  towards  it,  and  if  this  attraction  sud- 
denly cease  to  operate,  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion is  resumed,  and  the  solid  substance 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  This 
latter  case  forms  the  chemical  operation 
denominated  pneipitaHon. — ^But,  if  the 
force  of  cohesion  is  exerted  more  slow- 
ly, the  panicles  are  united,  not  indiscrim- 
inately, but  usually  with  regularity,  so  as 
to  form  masses  of  regular  structure  and 
^giire^  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  and  de- 
terminate angles.  This  forms  the  opera- 
tion of  cryskdUzation;  and  such  masses 
are  denominated  crystals, — Crystallization 
takes  place  from  fluidity,  produced  either 
by  heat  or  W  the  exertion  of  a  chemical 
attraction.  Ice  is  an  example  of  the  first, 
which  shoots  in  long,  slender  ciystals, 
when  water  is  cooled  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent; and  salts,  which,  when  tliey  have 
been  dissolved  in  water,  separate  in  crys- 
tals, on  withdrawing  a  part  of  their  water 
by  evaporation,  or  reducing  its  solvent 
power  by  a  diminuti<Hi  of  its  temperature, 
IS  an  example  of  crystallization  nom  flu- 
idity, produced  by  affinity.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  if  the  operation  is  conducted 
slowly,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  particles 
uniting  by  diose  foces  most  disposed  to 
union,  crystals  are  formed ;  and  tfiese  are, 
in  general,  larger,  more'  transparent,  and 
more  regular  in  their  form,  the  slower  the 
crystallization  has  taken  pUice.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  regular  forms  is  favored 
iiy  the  introduction  of  an  aheady  formed 
crystal,  or  of  some  foreign  substance,  into 
the  soludon,  which  operates  as  a  nucleus, 
and  upon  which  the  crystallization  com- 
mences. The  access  of  air  and  light  ex- 
«I8  an  important  influence,  also^  on  the 


crystallizBlion  of  certain  8aIts.-~-An  en- 
largement  of  volume  is  often  produced  by 
crvstallization,  as  in  the  examples  of  ice, 
of^seveial  metals,  and  of  a  number  of  salts; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  volume  of  the  crystallized  snb« 
stance  being  less  than  whue  it  existed  in 
the  hquid  state—differences  evidently  de- 
pending on  the  mode  in  which  the  parti- 
cles unite. — Crystals  formed  from  a  wa- 
tery solution  generally  retain  a  portion  of 
water  in  a  combined  state ;  and  this  is  the 
case  not  only  yvixh  those  salts  which  are 
formed  by  the  chemist,  and  in  the  aiia^ 
but  with  nearly  all  of  the  earthy  and  saline 
crystals  found  in  nature.  This  water  ie 
named  itieir  looter  of  crystalHzaHon,  When 
deprived  of  it,  they  lose  thour  transparency 
and  density.  Some  part  ^  ith  it  from  mere 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  sufler  fliese 
changes ;  they  are  then  said  to  effloresce.  If 
they  attract  water  and  become  humid,  they 
are  said  to  dtUquesee.  In  some  salts,  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  in  such  large 
quantity,  that,  on  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat,  it  causes  them  to  meh — a 
change  called  the  ivatery  Jusion, — ^Water, 
which  has  dissolved  one  salt  to  the  point 
of  saturation,  will  still  take  up  a  consider* 
able  proportion  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a 
third.  Sea-water  contains  several  well- 
known  saline  compounds.  In  such  cases^ 
as  the  salts  have  mfferent  degrees  of  solu- 
bilinr,  they  may  oflen  be  obtained  sepa^ 
rately,  by  a  gradual  evaporation  of  the 
vrater,  the  least  soluble  being  the  first  to 
separate.  The  water  of  the  ocean,  evap- 
orated to  a  certain  degree,  yields  common 
salt;  evaporated  stiU  further,  it  depoats 
Glauber's  salts,  and  the  remaining  liquid 
holds  dissolved  a  compound  containing 
magnesia. — Crystallization  also  takes  place 
in  me  transition  firom  the  aerial  form,  as  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
flake  of  snow. — ^Every  substance  in  crys- 
tallizing is  disposed  to  assume  a  certain 
regular  figure:  sea-salt,  for  example,  takes 
the  form  of  the  cube ;  nitre,  that  ot  a  prism. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  crystallized  in 
rhomboids,  a  particular  class  of  prisms  and 
pyramids;  and  garnet,  in  regular  dode- 
cahedrons.— ^The  important  application, 
therefore,  of  this  law  becomes  at  once 
obvious.  The  form  of  the  crystal,  in  mm- 
eralogy,  enables  us  to  determine  the  spe- 
cies to  which  it  belongs.  The  same  is 
true  of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  their 
crystalline  forms  furnish  a  certain  test  of 
the  nature  of  the  crysteiUized  body. — ^The 
theory  of  crystallization  is  still  obscure.  It 
may  be  conceived  that  die  particles  of 
bodies  are  of  certain  regular  figures,  ana 
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tfim,  in  unitnig,  they  may  be  dieposed  to 
aiiproach  by  oeitam  skleB,  in  preference  to 
otliens,  probably  by  those  which  admit  of 
the  most  extensive  contact  Hence  a  reg^ 
uiar  structure  and  figure,  uniform  witn 
reflnrd  to  each  substance,  will  be  produced. 
— ^he  numerous  diversified  figures  of 
crystals  may  be  reduced  to  others  more 
sunple ;  thus  the  equilateral,  six-sided 
prisms,  and  the  double  six-sided  pyramid 
of  calc-spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  may  be 
reduced  oy  successive  sections  (parallel  to 
natund  joints  in  these  erystais)  to  the 
riionil)oicL  The  figure  thus  arrived  at  by 
mechanical  division,  and  which  is  suppos- 
ed to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  ciystal, 
IS  called  the  primitive  fcrtn.  The  number 
of  original  forms  tlius  obtained,  according 
to  M.  Haoy,  amounts  to  six;  1.  the  regular 
tetrahedron ;  2.  the  parallelopipedon,  vniich 
includes  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all 
the  solids,  which  have  six  faces  parallel, 
two  and  two ;  3.  the  octohedren,  the  sur- 
fices  of  which  are  triangles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  species^  equilateral,  isosceles,  or 
scalene ;  4.  the  hexagonal  prism ;  5.  the  do- 
decahedron, with  inombic  feces;  6.  the 
dodecahedron,  with  triangular  faces. — ^The 
secondaiy  forms  of  crystals,  or  such  as  are 
usually  exhibited  by  nature,  are  supposed 
to  grow  out  of  the  primitive  forms  m  the 
ibltowing  manner: — The  particles  first 
unite  to  produce  the  primitive  fonn,  and 
from  this  proceeds  the  secondaiy  form  by 
the  application  of  successive  layers  of  par- 
ticles parallel  to  its  &ces ;  which  layeis  are 
denominaxedlandnaofBuperpoaitum.  The 
modification  of  figure  is  the  consequence 
of  the  alietraction  of  one,  two,  or  more 
rows,  or  ranges  of  particles,  from  the  planes 
or  angles  of  each  of  these  UanifUB,  by  which 
a  decreasing  series  of  particles  will  be 
formed.  Thus,  supposing  tliat  upon  one 
side  of  a  cube  successive  layers  of  cul)ic 
particles  be  placed,  and  each  layer  be  less, 
by  one  ranse  of  particles,  than  the  surface 
opon  which  it  rests,  it  is  olivious  that  the 
lines  which  bound  the  sides  must  be  con- 
tinually approaching  each  other,  and  that 
the  last  layer  must  consist  of  a  single  cube. 
It  follows,  then,  that  a  four-sided  pjrramid 
will  be  raised  upon  one  of  the  sunaces  of 
the  cube ;  and  that,  if  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen upon  the  five  odier  sides,  the  cube 
must  be  converted  into  a  dodecahedron, 
witli  rhombic  faces.  The  last  figure  is  dien 
secondary.  Its  formation  has  generally 
lieen  quoteil  to  illustrate  the  law  ofdecre- 
flfien^,  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  it  is  easv 
to  represent  it,  although  coaiselv,  by  mod- 
els. «  But  i^"  says  M.  HaOy,  **  for  this  kuid 
of  rude  masomy,  which,  however,  has  the 


advantage  of  speaking  to  the  eyes,  we  rab- 
stitute  the  infinitely  delicate  architecture  of 
nature,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  conceive  the 
nucleus  as  consisting  of  an  incomparably 
greater  number  of  imperceptible  moUcuUB, 
and  then  the  number  of  lamiMt  of  super- 
position being  itself  considerably  augment* 
ed,  while  their  thickness  has  tecome 
imperceptible,  the  channels  which  these 
lamvntB  form  at  their  edges  will  likewise 
escape  our  senses."  Hence  the  sutfiicee 
of  crystals  appear  to  us  planes. — ^Tbe  facts 
which  have  been  discovered,  relative  to  the 
lavirs  of  decrement,  are  sufilcient  to  prove 
that  an  immense  variety  of  crystals  may 
be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  combinations 
of  the  particles  producing  the  primitive 
fi>rms ;  for  the  decrements  may  take  plaice 
on  the  edges,  or  parallel  with  the  fiices  of 
the  primitive  forms,  on  the  angles,  in  which 
the  lines  are  parallel  with  the  diagonals  of 
the  faces,  in  lines  parallel  to  those  which 
intersect  the  diagonals  and  faces,  consti- 
tuting the  intermediate  decremente,  or  in 
a  mode  which  combines,  more  or  less,  the 
decrements  already  mentioned,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  said  to  be  mixed.  These 
primary  decrements  may  be  so  modified, 
as  that  tiiey  shall  take  place  on  certain 
edges,  or  certain  angles  only ;  or  in  uni- 
form and  alternate  ranges;  or  fixun  one 
edge,  or  one  angle,  to  another ;  or,  at  the 
same  time,  on  aU  the  edges  and  all  the  an- 
gles, &c.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  fecun- 
dity allied  to  this  simplicity,  that,  when 
limited  to  ordinary  decrements,  and  to 
form  ranges  on  the  edges  and  angles  of  a 
rhomboid,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
this  species  of  nucleus  is  susceptible  of  pro- 
ducing 8,388,640  varieties  of  distinct  forma 

Cohort.    (See  Legum.) 

CoiMBETORE,  or  CoiMBETOOR ;  a  prov- 
ince of  Hindostan,  in  Mysore,  and  south- 
em  part  of  the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sul- 
tan. The  country  is  separated  nrom  the 
country  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and  the 
Nayrs,  by  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Iferf- 
em  Ghmds ;  a  continuation  of  which  also 
bounds  it  on  the  nonh;  on  the  east  it  is 
boimded  by  the  Carnatic,  and  south  by 
Dindigul ;  and  it  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Coimbetore.  It  is  fertile,  produc- 
ing sugar,  cotton,  rice  and  betel  leaf;  and 
well  watered  by  several  rivers.  The 
principal  towns  are  Coimbetore,  Erroad 
and  Carroor.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Tippoo,  and  the  division  of  his  territories, 
Coimbetore  was  ceded  to  the  English 
East  India  company. 

Coimbdore  ;  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and 
capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 
name ;  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
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Ctent^  on  the  river  Noyel;  90  mSkB  ^ 
Smngimiitam,  358  S.  W.  Bfadras;  Ion. 
77>  r  E. ;  kt  10°  58  N. ;  populatwn, 
12,000;  houses,  300a  This  city  for- 
meriy  contained  upwards  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants ;  but  it  sufiered  ntuch  by  the  wars 
of  die  British  and  the  Mysore  soverBigns. 
It  is  now  recovering.  The  e:qx>rts  are  to- 
baccoy  cotton,  threap  cloth,  sugar,  betel,  &c* 

CoiMBBLA  (anciently  Coimmiga  or  Gotm- 
ktca);  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Beiia,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Mondego,  90  miles  N.  N.  £. 
Lisbon;  Ion.  8^  35^  W. ;  laL  40°  13^  N. : 
the  pofMilation  was  lately  given  at  15,300 ; 
but  tlw  disturbances  in  Portuffal  have, 
a£C€»ding  to  recent  accounts,  reduced  the 
number  much.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
seat  of  the  inquisition.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  7  churches,  an  hospital  and  a 
university.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans, 
about  300  Bb  C.  The  univeraity  was  orig- 
inally founded  in  A.  D.  1391,  at  Lisbon,  but 
was  transferred  hither  in  A.D.  1308,  and 
is  now  the  only  one  in  Portugal.  It  con- 
siscs  of  18  colleges  with  ample  funds.  The 
comae  of  study  here  is  divided  into  six 
branches,  viz.  theology,  taught  by  8  pro- 
fessors ;  canon  law,  bv  9 ;  dvil  law,  by  8; 
medicine,  by  6 ;  mathematics,  by  4 ;  and 
philosophy,  by  4  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, m  1804,  was  1431,  and,  in  1817, 
about  1400.  To  the  univeraity  belong  a 
botanic  garden  and  a  library  of  40,W0 
volunoesL  The  aqueduct,  on  30  arches^ 
is  remarkaUe.  The  environs  of  Coimbra 
produce  oi),  wine  and  lemons.  The  inhab- 
ttaata  manufacture  linen,  pottery,  earthen 
ware,  articles  of  horn,  ana  wooden  tooth- 
pick& 

Cours.  The  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
mt  species  of  coin  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  table  is  given  in  the  Com- 
ranion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  1830,  in 
English  currency.  We  have  reduced  the 
values  given  in  the  English  table  into  the 
ruirenc^  of  the  U.  States.  The  subject  is 
one  which  does  not  admit  of  perfect  ac- 
curacv,  but  we  believe  the  estimates  are 
euffidently  correct  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  such  a  table  can  be  used.    The 


rates  used  in  the  euBtom-houses  of  the  U. 
States  for  some  of  the  most  important 
monies  of  account  mentioned,  are  as  fol- 
lows, being  somewhat  different  from  the 
value  assigned  to  them  in  the  table : — 

English  pound  sterling,  ...  4  44| 

shiUing  sterii^, .  .  .  0  33| 

penny  sterling,   ...  0  Ol-fl/Jy 

Fiance— firanc, 0  18| 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands  >  Q  ^ 

— florin  or  guilder,  .  .  .  .  > 
^sou  or  stiver,  0  03 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  results  in 
the  table  below  (we  use  the  words  of  the 
Companion)  is  founds  upon  the  follow- 
ing principle.  In  a  coin  we  consider  the 
vir\eight  and  standard.  By  dandard  is 
meant  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  or  sil* 
ver  which  it  contains:  the  rest  is  cdloy. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  ^  coin  to  contain  a 
thousand  parts  of  meuil,  of  which  917  are 
pure  gold  or  silver,  the  83  remaining  perla 
being  alloy,  the  917  represent  the  standard, 
or  relative  purity  of  the  coin.  Suppose 
we  wish  to  know  what  is  the  value,  in 
English  money,  of  the  Russian  imperial 
of  10  rubles :  the  weiffht  is  13.073  gram., 
tlie  standard  at  917 ;  deducting  the  alloy, 
that  is,  1.08  gram.,  there  remain,  in  pure 
gold,  11.988  grammes.  The  English  sove- 
reign weighs  7.9808  gram.,  the  standard 
is  at  917,  the  alloy,  consequently,  OJd&l 
gram.,  and  the  weight  of  pure  gold  con* 
tained  in  it,  7.3184  gram.  Now,  by  the 
rule  of  three,  the  question  will  thus  be  re- 
solved :  7.318  gram.  :  11.988  gram.  : :  30 
shillings  :  =£1  13^.  9d.  By  this  meth- 
od, we  can  ascertain  the  relative  value  of 
all  coins;  but  sometimes  the  value  thua 
ascertained  vrill  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
sum  allowed  in  exchange.  This  i^ffer 
ence  arises  from  political  causes  and  com* 
mercial  vicissitudes.  This  fall  and  rise,  in 
the  relative  value  of  money,  principally 
takes  place  wherever  there  is  a  papei 
currency. — ^A  report  of  the  director  of  the 
U.  States'  mint,  m  1837,  gives  the  weiffht, 
value  and  fineness  of  semal  of  the  £Sig- 
lish  coins,  as  follows: — 


Weight. 

{Sovereign, 5    3^ 

Guinea, 5    9.44  4  39l65        4  75  do.^ 

The  nlver  coins  of  late  emissions  are  of  less  value  than  the  older  ones 


Ptaro  fold.    Cur.  val.  by  tale.  Yal.  pr.  dwt. 
dwL  grg,  a  cU,  ets. 

4  17  4  55  88# 


Actual  Tttl. 

4566 
4  794 


Crown,  before  1816,  .  . 

1816  to  1820, 

ShiUing,  before  181^  . 

1816  to  1830,    . 

TOJU  ni.  36 


Weifbt. 

19   Ss 
18    4 

ddojs 

3  15 


Fineiilver.  Cur.  Tal.  by  tale.  Val.  pr.  ox. 


diet. 


iwt.    gn, 

17  31.7 
16  19.3 

3  ia6 

3    8.5 


§cu. 

1  15 

1  15 

33 

33 


a  et9. «, 

1  19  6 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Actual  val. 

?cts.  m. 
15 
1086 
33 
217 
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tA  General  TahU(/ihc  ChldandSSioer  CmnsqfdificmitC^^ 
Dewmdnatums  and  Vcdut^  JVei^ht  inDwts,  and  Grammu^  iht  Munber^ParU  of  pure 
Meial  which  Hiey  contain,  and  uuxr  Value  inEn^hMcm^  and  in  DoUan  and  Cmts** 

1.  United  States  of  America. 
Gold. 

National  denominatioot.                                  dwt.   gn.       Grammos.  Standard.    Eag.  Taloe.  Amer.  mL. 

Eagle,  of ladollw, 11    6       17.480      917  2    3    91  lo'li'o 

HaSr-eagle,  of  5  dollan, 5  15         8.740      917  1    1  10}  5    0  0 

Quarter-eagle,  of2i  doUan, 2  m       ad70     917  0  10  Hi  2  50  0 

Sater. 

Dollar,  ,  .  .  . 17  10       27.000      903  0    4    3*  10  0 

Half-dollar, 8  17        13.500      903  0    2    1}  0  50  0 

Quarter-dollar, 4    8»       6.750      903  0    10}  0  25  0 

2.  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
Gold. 

Emperor's  ducat, 2    5}       0491      986  0    9    5  2  19  4 

Hungarian  ducat,    2    5}        a491      990  0    9    5i  2  19  9 

Half-sovereign, 3    7h       5.567      917  0  14    9  3  46  6 

Quarier-soveieign, 1  15}        2.7835    917  0    7    4*  1  71  6 

Silver. 

Crown,  since  1753, 18    1       28.064      833  0    4    U  0  96  1 

Half  rix-dollar,  or  florin, 9    Oi      14.032      833  0    2    0}  0  48  0 

20  kreutzera, 4    6*        6.682      583  0    0    8^  0  16  0 

10    ditto, 2    3i       3.341      500  0    0    4  0    7  7 

3.  Baden. 

Gold. 

I^ece  of  2  florins, 4    9         &800      901  0  16    6}  3  88  8 

1  florin, 2    4i       a400      901  0    8    4J  1  94  4 

Silver. 

Piece  of  2  florins, 16    2       25.450     750  0    3    3}  0  77  2 

1  florin, 8    1        12.725      750  0    13}  0  30  5 

4.  Batabia. 

Gold. 

Carolin, 6    5}       9.744      771  10    4}  4  74  2 

Maximilian, 4    4         6.496      771  0  13    7i  3  17  4 

Silver. 

Crown, 18    2       29.343     868  0    4    6  14  8 

Rix^ollar  of  1800, 17  12       27.513     .833  0    4    OJ  0  94  2 

Teston,  or  kdpfstuck, 4    6*        6.643      583  0    0    8}  0  16  0 

5.  Denmark. 

Gold. 

Ducat  cuirent  nnce  1767,  ...  ^ ....  2    0         3.143      875  076  1  74  7 

Ducat  specie,  1791  to  1802, 2    5}        3.519      979  0    9    4}  2  18  9 

Christian,  1773, 4    7         ^735     903  0  16    7  3  86  4 

SHoer. 

Rix-dollar,  or  double  crown,  of  the  {  ,«  ,^        oqi<v      q^k  n    a    r  i     ^  q 

valueof96Dani8hshilUng8ofl776,<^^  ^^       ^-^^     675  0   .4    6  1    48 

*^^f*S'/'^'^^^^^^^                            ^       ^^     833  0    4    0  0  93  2 

Danish  mark  of  16  shiliingsofiTVe,'  .4    0         6J286     688  0    0    7i  0  14  5 

*  Tiie  weight  of  the  coins  has  been  given  both  in  grammeB  and  in  dwts.  It  is  very  eesy  for  any  on* 
to  convert  grammes  into  dwts.,  by  means  of  the  role  of  three,  knowing  that  1  lb.  troy  weight,  or  200 
dwts.,  are  equal  to  373.095  grammes.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  sihrtr,  in  the  U.  States,  is  as  16^  lo  1. 
iLay  one,  therefore,  by  dethicij^  from  the  above  table  the  weigh!  Of  the  pore  netal^  m  the  gold  end  sil 
Tcr  coinsy  can  obtain  their  precise  relative  value.  ... 
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&  FlUffCE. 

The  money  unit,  in  Fnnoe,  is  the  fnmc,  which,  according  to  the  decimal  03rstem, 
IB  divided  into  100' parts,  called  ecnUmiu,  In  government  accounts  and  legal  deeds, 
all  sums  must  be  expressed  in  fiimcs  and  centimes ;  but  among  the  people,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  sold  by  retail,  and  in  small  quantity,  the  <&ioimnation  of  «ou9  is 
still  in  use.  This  practice  does  not  create  ccmfusion,  because  the  sou  is  a  multiple  of 
the  centime^— that  is,  there  are  20  sous  to  the  fianc,  and  each  contains  5  centimes. 
The  two  sous  niece  may  also  be  called  cK^ctme,  or  tenth  of  a  franc  Although  the 
fianc  and  die  nvre  toumois  now  appear  to  be  Of  equal  value,  there  is,  however,  a 
sliffht  difierence  in  fiivor  of  the  fianc : — 100  fr.  r=  101  livres  5  sous.  Hence,  if  an 
moividual  had  to  discharge  a  debt  contracted  previously  to  the  year  VIII  of  the  re- 
public, and  stipulated  in  livres  toumois,  he  would  be  entitled,  in  making  his  payment 
m  francs,  to  a  deduction  in  the  proportion  above  mentioned.  Formeriy,  the  hvre 
toumois  vras  the  mone^  unit  of  France.  Its  value  has  varied  much,  although  it  has 
lecuned  the  denominaoon  which,  originallv,  was  the  expression  of  its  nature.  Under 
Charlemune,  in  the  9th  century,  its  weif^t  was  12  ounces,  or  1  lb.  troy  v^ght,  and 
its  value  To  liv.  17  sous  of  present  monev.  The  weight  and- value  progressively  de- 
creased down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  when  it  only  amounted  to  8  sous.  Under 
Louis  XVI,  it  rose  again  to  20  sous.  Besides  the  new  coinage  issued  during  the 
repuMic,  under  the  empire,  and  since  the  restoration,  the  old  one  is  still  in  circulation. 
Tnere  is,  however,  but  little  of  it  extant  The  value  of  the  silver  pieces  was  not  only 
reduced  in  1810,  as  will  be  seen  here,  but  the  pieces  of  24, 12,  and  6  sous  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  payment,  except  they  have  preserved  some  part  of  the  stamp  [empreinU) ; 
consequently,  all  those  which  were  defaced  have  been  wididravm  from  circulation. 
There  is  also  in  France  a  coin  composed  of  copper  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  \ 
to  1,' called  frtVon,  and  denominated,  by  the  people,  numn/uie  grin.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, ^ere  were,  of  this  mixture,  pieces  of  six  Hards  (the  French  sou  being  divided  into 
fmir  liards),  and  of  two  sous  and  a  half|^  called  pieces  of  six  hUmcs :  there  are  few  of 
this  value  now  extant,  but  there  are  pieces  of  two  sous,  or  d^cimes. 

New  Coin. 
Gold. 

National  deiiainiiMtraw.  dwt.  gru      Oramipef.  .Btaodvd.  Eag.  value.       Amer.  taL 

20  fhmc  piece, 4    3i       a4516    900      0  15  lO'i      3  '^9 

40 — 8.7       12,9032    900      1  11    81      7  38  8 

SHoer  {argeni  hlanc). 

5  fhmc  piece, 16    1        25.000  900  0  4  0  0  93  2 

2  6  11        10.000  900  0  1  7  0  36  8 

1 3    5i        5.000  900  0  0  9i  0  18  4 

<|,or  50  centimes, 1  15         2.500  900  0  0  4|  0    9  2 

j,or25 0  181        li250  900  0  0  2i  0    43 

BiUon  (monnaie  grin). 
Piece  of  0     10  centimes, 0    0    0{.800    1  8 

Copper  (old  and  new). 

D^ime, or 2 sous, ,.0    0    Oi.800    1  8 

Sou,  or  5  centimee^ 

Sou,  or  1  centime,  , 

Vdue  of  (he  Old  Cain  in  Drones. 

LivrM.  Fr.  Gent.     dwt.  gn,       Orammet. 

Louis  of  24    =:    23  55        4  22         7.649      901      0  18    81      4  35  0 

Double  ditto  48    =    47  29       9  20        15J297      901      1  17    4}      8  70  2 

SOver, 

±cn,  or  piece  of        6    =      5  80      18  18  29.488      906      0  4  7A  16  8 

Petit  ^cu,  or  piece  of  3    =2  75       9    9  14744      906      0  2  2$  U  50  « 

Piece  of  24  sous              =10       3  20  5.897 )  sappoKd  0  0  91  0  18  4 

12S0US              =0  50        122  2.948>      at       0  0  4|  0    94 

6 sous  =0  25        0  231        1.474)    906      0    0    2i      0    44 

. 30BOISI  =      1  50       6  12       10.136      660      0    1    2i      0  27  U 

^ 15.8oqi  =     0  75       3.6         5,068      660     0    0    71      0  13« 
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COINS. 


T.  llMMBXnM. 


National  denominationi 

Ducat  ad  leffem  imperii, . 
New  town  aucat,  . 


Gold: 

dwU   gn. 

.2    5} 
.2    5} 


Grammn.  Standard,  fng .  raloe. 

a491      986      0    9    4} 
a488      979      0    9    4 


SSLvn. 

Mark  banco  (imaginary),    

16  shilling  piece,  convention, 5  20 

Bix-dollar  specie, 18  18 


9.164 
29.233 


750 


8.  HOLLAIfD  AND  THE  NETHERLAIfDS. 
QM, 

Ducat, 2    51  3.512  966 

Ryder, 6  lOi  9.988  920 

J»  florins,  1808, 9    7|  ia659  917 

10  florins, 4  15i  6.829  917 

10  Williams,  1818, 4    7i  a700  900 

SUver. 

Florin, 6  22  10.597  917 

EscalJn  (6  sous), 3    4f  4.976  583 

Ducaton,  or  lyder, 20  22  32.750  941 

Ducat,  or  rix-dollar, 18    6  28.230  873 


0    1    51 
0    1    21 

0    4    7 


0  9  51 

1  5  II 
1  14  21 
0  17  H 
0  16  5i 


0 
0 
0 
0 


81 
6 
5 
4 


Amer.  val- 

2  18  9 
2  17  4 


034  4 
028  1 
168 


220  1 

5849 
7975 
3963 
3834 

039  8 

0  13  9 

1  262 
1    09 


The  florin  is  divided  into  20  sous,  and  the  sou  into  5  cents. 


9.  Japan. 

GM. 


Old  kobang  of  100  mas, 

Half  ditto, 

New  cobang, , 

Half  ditto, 


Tigo-gin,  of  40  mas. 

Half  ditto, 

One  fourth  ditto,  .  . 
One  eighth  ditto,  .  . 


83ver,  i  'Z 


10.  Lombakdo-Venstian. 

GM. 
Sovereign,  1823, 8  18        11.332 


900 
900 


1    7 
0  13 


1 
6i 


Half  ditto, 4    9  5.666 

Silver. 

Crown, 17    7}  25.986      900      0    4    11 

Half-crown,  or  florin, .  .  8  15J  12.993      900      0    2    0| 

Austrian  livre, 2  181  4.331      900      0    0    81 


Mohur  of  Bengal, 

of  Bombay, 

Crold  rupee,  Bombay, 

,  Madras, 

Star  pagoda,  Madras, 

saver. 

Rupee,  Sicca, 7  12 

,Arcot, 7    9 

,  Bombay, 7  11 

^Brach, 7  10 


11.  MooiTL  (East  IimiEs). 

Gold. 
723 

7  101 

7  11 

7  12 

2    41 


953 
922 
916 
792 


1  13  8 

1  10  1 

1    9  2 

19  3 

0    7  6 


979  0  2    01 

941  0  1  11} 

q26  0  1  11 

d63  0  1    9 


2  66  0 
1  33  0 
0  66  5 
0  33  0 


6  31  0 
3  15  5 


096  1 
0  48  0 
0  16  0 


784  4 
7  09 
679  6 
6  81  5 
1  74  7 

0  47  5 
0  46  1 
0  44  9 
0407 
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13..  Navuts. 

dwt.  ftt. .     Qr^avaet.  Btpaduri* 

.  .  .  9  1(4       a786     996 


New  ounce  of  3  ducats, 

lacariini,  18H 17  15  27.533 

Ducat  of  10  cariini,  1784, 14  16  2^810 

2  carlini,  1804, 2  22  4588 

1 ,  1804, 1  11  2594 

Ducat  of  10  carlini,  1818,   ; 14  18  22.943 


0  10 


839i 
fSSk 
833i 
833 


IJ 
4* 
0 
4 

4i 


l^ola  of  Pius  YI  and  Vn, 


13.  Papal  Statb8< 

GfM. 

.3  121 


5471  .  dl6}  .0  13  112 

2.735      9161  0    6  Hi 

a426    1000  0    9    4i 

1.713    1000  0    4    8i 


Half  ditto, 1  18A 

Zecchino,  1769, 2    4] 

Half  ditto, 1    ai 

SUver.  .     . 

CittwnoflOpaoIi, 17    1       26.437     916}    0    4    3i 

Testone  of  3  paoli, 5    2         7i^     916}    Q    1    3i 

of20paoli, 3  10         5.287.  .  916}.   0    0  10* 

Paolo, 1  17         2.641.     916}    0    0    5^ 

The  paolo  is  diyided  into  10  bajocchi ;  the  crown  into  10  paolL 

14.  PAftMA. 

GoUL 

Zecchino, / 2    «\  94^  1000 

Pirtolaof  1784, 4  194.  7498  891 

of  1786, 4  14     .  7.141  891 

40  lire  ofMaria  Louisa,  since  1815,.  .  .  8    7|  12.908  900 
'    "*  6.451  .  900 

25.707      906 

a672      833 

25.000      900 


20  ditto, 4    81. 

iSiifoer. 

Ducat  ofl784, 16  11 

Piece  of  3  lire, 2    81 

5  lire  of  Maria  Louisa, 16    0 


El 


15.  PXMIA. 


Double  rupee  of  5 
Aupee,  ...... 

Abasai,  .  •  .  .  .  . 

M ainoudi,  •  .  •  • 
Larin, 


IXher. 


16.  PORTUOAL. 


1 


0  9  5} 
0  18    3 

0  17    4i 

1  11    9 
0  15  lOi 

0  4  li 
0  0  6} 
0    3  Hi 


19    1} 
0  14    6} 


3  104 
1  Hi 
0    9 
0    4i 
0    9i 


Odd. 

Usbonine,  or  moidore  of  4800  reis,  .  .  .  6  22  10.752  917 

Half  ditto  of  2400  reis, 3  11  5.376  917 

Quarter  dtoo  of  1200  rais, 1  17i  2.688  917 

Portuguese,  or  moiadobm  of  6400  reis, .  9    5}  14.334  917 

Half  Portuguese  of  3200  reis, 4  14}  7,167  917 

Piece  of  16  testons,  or  1600  reis, 2    7k  3.583  917 

of  12  testons,  or  1200  reis,  .  .  .  .  1  17f  2.538  917 

of  8  testons,  or  800reis, 1    3}  1.792  917 

Cnizada  of  480  reis, .  .  .  0  16i  1.045  917 

26* 


1  6  lU 
0  13  5i 

0  6  8} 

1  15  11 
0  17  lOi 
0  8  111 
0  6  4i 
0  4  5} 
0  2  7i 


244  1 


0956 
0  78  1 
1864 
0  77 
0  78  1 


3247 

1  623 

2  18  4 
1    92 


0995 
0300 
0208 
0  10  1 


2201 
4252 

4  4  d 
7398 
3699 

0956 
0  126 
0922 


6791 
3344 


0902 
0456 
0  17  4 
0  87 
0  18  4 


6228 

3  13  6 

1  567 
8320 

4  16  5 

2  82 
1  61  6 
1  43 
0607 
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NaUonal  dtnomiiiaUoiM.                                  dii«.  gft.  OrtaoBM.  Studaid.  Esf .  fsloft.  Amm  vaL 

Newcn]zadftof4aDi«it» 9    1  14j633  903  ^   9   7*  ^60*7 

17.  Prussia. 

Ducat, J ......  2    5|  &491'  979  0    9    4  2  17  5 

Frederic, 4    7  C(«9  903  0  16    6  3  84  4 

|Ialf  ^tto,  , 3    3i  ad45  903  0    8    3  1  92  2 

SSket.  .  / 

Pieceof5  8ilbergi^heDV///.i'i..2    9  a712  750  0    0    5]  0111 

BiO^ilSros,.  ..!... 2.192.  1N6  OOOi  0    14 

la  Raccsa. 

«!«•. 

Ragusan,  or  talaro, 18  99  29400  600  0    3    0  0  69  9 

eiSraitto, 9  ll  JL4.7Q0.  OQO.  .  Q    1    6  OSA  9 

Ducat, 8  19  ia666  450.  0    1    1  0  95  2 

12  groesettMifl^ 9    9i  4.140  450.  0    0    4  0    78 

6Mm,.:. 1    41  2.070  450.  0    0    2  Q    39 

19.  Russia. 
Gold. 

Dupat  fiom  1755  to  1763, 2    5}  a495  979  0    9    4i  2  18  0 

'-ii^of  1763,    . 2    51  a473  969  9    9    21^  9  14  1 

lnipeHalofi0ipnble8,fit)ml755tol763,12  19  16.585  917  2    l'  6l  9  67  9 

Halfjitto,  ... . 6    H  8.293  917  109}  4  83  9 

Imperial  of  10  roiibles,  since  1763,  ...  7  17i  10073  917  1  19    9  7  63  1 

%raire6tto,\  . :  [  ." .  .  .  3  20i  &536  917  0  16    U  3  81  6 

SUver, 

3lftabJeofl00copepks,fix)nil790tol762,18    J  ■25^70  802  0-  3    71,  0  84  9 

-^r— 7 — '-—. ,4«ml7q3tol807,i;5  10.  24.011  730  03    2  0  73  8 

2a  aiBDoiu. 

barlio,  since  1?^, :  .  .  .  10    7|  16.056  892  1 19    1}  9  11  6 

Half  ditto, 5    91  8.628  892  0  19    6|  4  55  8 

Pistola, 5  m  9.118  906  1    2    6i  5  25  7 

JWf  «tto, .  . , , .  .  ,  .  2  ITJ  4.559.  9Q6  0  U,    aj.  2^6 

iSOwr..  .  .  '  •  ' 

€ix>wQ,  since  1768. 15    2^  23JS90  896  0-88}  0  86  9 

Half-crown,  .T .  •  .  . ;  ....  7  13*  11.795  896  0    1  lOi  0  43  2 

Qaarter  ditto, ;  :  .  .  3  18(  5.897  896  0    0  11  0  21  4 

New  crown  of  1816, 16    0  25.000  900  0    3  Hi  0  91  7 

21«  Satot  A;n>  Piedmont. 

Zeochino, 2    5i  3468  1000  0    9    5|  2  20  9 

Double  new  pistok  of  24  livres, 6   4it  9.690  906  1    3    9i  5  54  3 

Half  ditto, 3  9i  .  4810  906  0  11  101  2  77  9 

New  pistola  of  20  livres,  1816, 4    3}  a451  900  0  15  10  3  68  9 

Cariino,  since  1755, 30  22f  48.100  906  5  19    0  97  79  6 

Half  ditto, 15  11^  24j050  906  2  19    6  13  86  4 

Zeochino  of  Genoa, 2    5|  3487  IGOO  0    9    6i  2  91  8 
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NtUooal  dMomiaUftou.                                  dwt,  §fn.  Qnmam,  Standard,  fing .  valiw. 

CV(nmof61ivnM,Bi]Msei;i^ »U  35.118  906  0    5  7i 

Half-«it)wn, ,  .  .  U    7  17J^  906  0    2  94 

Quaiter  ditto,  or  30  sous, .  .  .  {S  101  8.779  ^06  0    1  4! 

One  eighth  ditto^  or  15  sons, ..  ^  .....  d*  ]^  4.389  906  '  0    0  8i 

Kew  erowB  of  5  lima,  1816;  .  .  ^  .  .  16    U  ^000  909  t)    4  0 

22.  SiXoivT.  ... 

Dueat,  .  .  , •  ^ ,  .  .  $    51  3491  986.  0    9  5 

Double  Augustas, or  lOthaleQs,.  . .  .  .  8  13f^  13.340  903  1  12  11 

Augustus,  or  5  thalers, _ .  .  .  4    Of}  6.67Q  903  0  16  5i 

liatf  ditto, 3    d^  Z339  903  0    8  21 

lUx-glarsp6<*5,orcon^^^                     I  38.064  833  0    4  U 

Half  ditto,*  <ir'^H^/  !  ! !  !  .'  i  I !  !  .  .  9^  0|  14.032  838  0    d  Oi. 

Thaler  of  24  gtwcben  (imaguuuy  coin),  • 0*1 

®ri3oU;l?.'??^'^?^                   1    *  1-982  368  0    0  U 

2a  sifliLT. 

CMd. 

Ounee,  1748, \ 2  201  4.399  906  0  10  lOJ 

SitkBr, 

Crown  of  rt  ?ia^n^ .  17  14  37.583  833i  0    4  Oi 

24.  SituH. 
GM. 

Doiibk>oncr  8  crowns,  17r2  to  1786,    17    9  37.045  901  3    6  7 

4  crowns, 8  16J  13J22  901  1  13  3i 

^ — ^2  croiRTis, 4    8i  6.761  901  0  16  71 

Half-rastole,  or  crown, 2    41  3.380  901  0    8  3} 

Doubloon  of  8  crowns,  since  1788, .  .  17    9  27.045  875  3    4  8 

i ^ 4  crowns, 8  16}  18.522  875  1  12  4 

2  crowns,^  , .     ......  4    8^  A761  875  0  16  2 

HiOf-pstole,  or  crown, 2    4^  3.360  875  0    8  1 

Silver. 

FiMteiv  sinoe  1772;  .     ...... 17    JB  25X)45  903  0    4  31 

^li^r!'!\r!^^.?^Tf^?^.''i  3  18  5.971  813  C    0  lOJ 

Realofl,or  half  peseta,  or  one  tenth?    -,  ot  nook  qio  a    a  k 

of  a  piaster, J   ^  ^*  '*"^^  ^^"^  P    0  5t 

Reallillo,  or  one  twentieth  of  a  piaster,  0  22^  1.492  813  C    0  2^ 

These  throe  1^  coizva  have  cuasncy  in  the  penir^la  only. 

25.  &WBDE1K 

GM 

Ducat, 2    5  3482  976  0    9  3^ 

Half  ditto, 1    2i  1.741  976  0    4  7i 

iluaiter  ditto, 0  13|  .870  976  0    2  31 

iSEber. 

'^IS.''^^^"!'^.^'^  29^  878  Q    4  6 

Twotbii^B*cfkxK]oliiir,*or32d^^  19^672  878  0    3  0 

UQ^tWrd,<«r  16  shilling 6    5|  9.836  878  0    16 


Aawr.  val. 
a  ca.w. 

1  80  5 

0650 
0  32.5 
0  16  5 
0940 


2  19  4 
7  670 

3  83<S 
1917 


0956 

0  47  5 
0  718 

0    29 


2529 
0941 


15  51  4 
7  75  7 
3  878 
1  937 

15  6  8 
7534 
3281 
1  883 

1    06 
0204 

0  10  2 
C    19 


2  16  4» 

1    78 
0539 


1    48 

0690 
034U 
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National 


26.  SirmBBJLAin>. 

dwt.  girt,       GraiBiBM.  Stcndaid.    Eag.  rwAoB.     Avm, 


32  franken  piece, 8  22 

16  ditto, 4  11 

Ducat  of  Zurich, ^  ....  2    Si 

Beme, 2    5^ 

Pistole  of  Beme, 4  21 


CiOTna  of  Basle  of  90  batz,  or  2  florins, 

Half-crown,  or  florin, 

^ranken  of  Beme,  once  180G^   •  •  •  . 

Crown  of  Zurich,  of  1781, 

Hdf-crown,  or  florin,  since  1781, .  .  .  < 
Crown  of  40  batz  of  Basle  and  So-  ? 

leure,  since  1798, ^ 

Piece  of  4  franken  of  Beme,  1799,  .  . 
Switzerland,  of 


^1803, 

iMtto  of  2  franken  of  Switzerland,  of 

1803, 

Ditto  of  1  fianken, 


15  1 
.7  12i 
.4  17i 

16  0 
.  8  0 

18  23 

18  22 
18  23 

9  Hi 
.4  17] 


15.297 
7.648 
3^1 
a452 
7.648 


904 
904 
979 
979 
902 


23386  878 

11.693  878 

7.512  900 

25.057  844 

12.528  841 

29.480  901 

29^0  901 

30.049  900 

15.025  900 

7.512  900 


£    *.     4, 

1  17  9 
0  18  lOi 
0  9  5 
0  9  1^ 
0  18  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


3  n 

1  9i 
1  2J 

3  Sk 
1  lOi 

4  8 


8 
9 

4i 
2i 


a  cto.«b 
8  796 
4398 
2  19  4 
2  15  0 
438S 


0840 
0  41  5 
027  7 
0864 

0  432 

188 

1  88 
1  10  7 

0553 
0281 


27.  TVRKET. 

Chid. 


Zeochin  zemiahboub  of  Sultan  Ab-  ?   t  i^ 

doul  Hamet,  1774, (   ^  ^^ 

Half  ditto, 0  20 

Roubbi6,  or  i  zecchin  fondoukli,  ....  0  13} 
Zecchin  zermahboub  of  SeL  III, ....  1  16 

Half  ditto, 0  20 

Quarter  ditto, 0  10 


Altmichloc  of  60  paras,  since  1771,  . 
Yaremlec  of  20  pans,  or  60  aapers, 
Rouble  of  10  paras,  or  30  aspen,   ,  , 

Aspre,  120  in  the  piaster, 

Piastre  of  40  paras, 

Piece  of  5  piastres, 


Silver. 
15  50 


2.642  958 

1.321  958 

0.881  802 

2.642  802 

1.321  802 

0.660  802 


28.822     550 


0    6  11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  5i 

1  11 
5  9i 

2  41 
1  21 


9i 

H 

44 

0 

7 

Si 


1  612 

0806 
0447 
135  0 
0558 
0277 


0650 
0  18  0 
0  88 
0  00 
0369 
0529 


2a   TUBCAIVT. 

GM. 

itnspone,  3  zecchini,  with  the  lily,  ...  6  17^  10.464  1000 

One  third  ruspone,  or  zecchino,   ....  2    5|  3.488  1000 

Half  zecchino, 1    21  1.744  1000 

Zecchino  with  effigy, 2    5|  8.418  1000 

Rosina, 4  lU  6i^6  896 

Half  ditto, 2    51  3488  896 

^'^'^^[''f^^f^h'^^  25.507  917 

Piece  of  5  pa'olV  i  .  .  !  .  .  .  .  .....  8  18}  12.753  917 

2  iwoii, 3    61  5.501  917 

: 1  peoU, , 1  151  2J51  917 


1    8 
0    9 
0    4 
0    9    6) 
0  17    1 
0    8    6i 


7 

6J 

9 


0    4  5i 

0    2  2i 

0  10  0 

0    0  5 


6660 
222  1 

1  10  7 

2  22  I 
398  0 
1990 


1    34 

0  51  5 
2330 
0   97 
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29L  Vxincs. 

Gold 

NatkKMtl  deaomiiiitioiiB.  dwt.  gn.     GnmniM.  Staodard.  Bag.  vtloe.       Amm,  ^nL 

Zecchino, 3    Si  a484  1000  09^  1 2l'4 

Half  ditto, 1    di  1.742  1000  0    4    9  1  10  7 

OzeUa, 8  19  ia666  1000  1  17    4  8  70  0 

jDucat, 1    91  2.175  1000  0    5  Hi  1  39  0 

Pifltala, 4    8^  d764  917  0  15  11^  3  71  6 

Sihtr. 

Ducat  of  8  Kvres, 14  15J  22.777  826  0  3    3*  0  77  a 

Crown  of  the  crufis, 20  10  31.788  948  0  5^  1  23  8 

Ducatoon, 18    0  27.914  948  0  4    8  19  0 

Talaro, 18  13  28.990  826  0  4    2}  0  98  3 

Ozella, 6    8  9.843  948  0  1    7}  0  38  1 

(For  further  mfbrmatioD  in  regard  to  coins,  see  Standard^  Mint^  JUcmey  and  Exchange^) 

CoiRE  {Chwr);  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  attorney-general ;  and  the  death  of  his 
eanton  of  the  Grisons,  on  the  rivers  Plessur  wifb,  who  brought  Icdm  10  children,  gaw 
and  Rhine,  with  3350  inhabitants.  The  him  another  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
trade  between  Gennany  and  Italy  is  the  influence,  by  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
cause  of  the  wealth  of  this  city.  Not  lady  Hatton,  sister  to  the  minister  Bur- 
fur  from  Coire  the  Rhine  begins  to  be  leigh.  He  acted  the  usual  part  of  a  crowa 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  This  town  lawyer  in  all  state  prosecutions ;  and  one 
contains  several  scientific  establishments,  of  ue  most  important  that  fell  tmder  his 
and  a  bishop's  see,  whose  income  amounts  management  as  attorney-general,  was  thift 
to  10,000  guilders,  chiefly  derived  from  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  which 
the  Tyrol.  The  secular  ijossessions  of  the  he  conducted  with  great  asperity.  8o(mi 
bishops  were  given,  in  1802,  to  the  Hel-  afler  the  accession  of  James  I,  he  was 
vetic  republic,  as  an  indemnification  for  knighted.  The  celebrated  trial  of  tar 
losses  which  it  had  suffered  in  other  Wuter  Raleigh  followed,  in  which  Coke 
quarters.  Until  1496,  Coire  was  a  free  displayed  a  degree  of  arrogance  to  the 
imperial  city,  but  at  that  time  came  under  court,  and  of  rancor  and  iiMuk  towards 
the  government  of  the  bishop,  who  was  the  prisoner,  which  was  universallv  con- 
under  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  There  is  demned  at  the  time,  and  has  been  dleemsd 
a  very  good  school  here.  one  of  the  greatest  stains  upon  his  chanie* 
Coke.  (See  Coal.)  ter,  by  all  posterity.  On  the  discovery  of 
CoKE,s]r  Edward,  one  of  the  most  emi-  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  obtained  great 
nent  English  lawyers,  the  son  of  Robert  credit  by  the  deamess  and  sagacity  with 
Coke,  esquire,  ofNorfolk,  was  bom  in  1550.  which  he  stated  the  evidence;  uid,  in 
He  received  his  cariy  education  at  the  1606,  he  became  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
fiee-school  of  Norwich,  whence  he  was  mon  pleas.  In  1613,  he  succeeded  to  the 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  important  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
From  the  university  he  went  to  Loiidon,  court  of  king's  bench,  but  was  in  much 
and  entered  the  Inner  Temple.  He  pleaded  less  fiivor  witti  James  than  his  rival,  lord 
his  first  cause  in  1578,  and  was  appointed  Bacon.  He  was,  in  fiict,  too  waiy  and 
reader  of  Lyon's  Inn,  where  his  lectures  stanch  a  lawyer  to  commit  himself  on 
were  much  fiiequented.  His  reputation  the  subject  of  prerogative;  and  as  his 
and  practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  temper  was  rough,  and  his  attachment  to 
placed  in  a  situation  of  great  respectability  law  tnily  profesBionaJ,  he  could  scarcely 
and  afiluence,  by  a  marriage  with  a  co-  forbear  involvuig  himself  with  a  court  so 
heiress  of  the  Paston  family.  He  was  notorious  for  aroitraiy  principles  as  was 
chosen  recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich  the  English  during  the  reign  of  James, 
and  of  Coventry ;  was  engaged  in  all  the  The  honorable  zefd  which  he  displayed 
great  causes  at  Westminster  hall,  and,  in  in  the  execrable  afSiir  of  sir  Thomas  Ovcr- 
me  35th  year  of  Elizabetb,  chosen  kniffht  buiy,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  king^ 
of  the  shire  for  his  county,  and  speaker  wretched  minions,  Somerset  and  his 
of  the  house  of  commons.  In  1592,  he  countess,  for  that  atrocious  murder,  made 
became  solicitor-general,  and,  ffoon  after,  him  enemies;  and  advantage  was  taken 
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of  a  dispute,  in  wbich  he  emne&vaif 
engaged  with  the  court  of  chancery,  to 
?«move  him,  in  1616,  both  fix)ni  the  coun- 
(SH  and  his  post  of  chief  justice.  His  i^ 
oflfence,  however,  was  «  vefusal  to  favor 
the  new  fiivorite  Villien  in  some  pecunia* 
ry  HMitter.  Cfrfte  meanly  made  up  this 
breach  bv  raarmng  his  youngest  daughter, 
with  a  large  rortune,  to  the  elder  brother 
of  ViHiers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  rein- 
stilted  in  the  council  in  1617,  and  artiv^ 
engaged  in  prosecutions  for  corruption  in 
^mee,  and  other  Crimes,  of  a  nature  to 
teeruit  an  exhausted  treasury  by  the  inilic- 
lion  ^f  exorUtant  fines.  He,  however 
•upported  the  privileges  of  the  commons 
%d«n  great  tenacity ;  fbr  which,  aiVer  the 
proro^tion  of  parhament,  ki  1631,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  how- 
ever, quickly  liberated;  but  was  again 
(nqpetted  the  privy  council,  with  peculial' 
marks  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  James. 
■On  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  he  was 
voRHBaited  flherifTof  Buddnghamshire,  in 
iwderto  prevent  his  being  chosen  member 
Ibr  die  cotoKy,  whicfti,  however,  he  repre- 
lented  in  idae  paitiamerrt  which  met  hi 
4608.  Ttie  remainder  of  hts  career  was 
Inghly  popular;  he  greatly  distmgui^ed 
miself  by  his  speeches  fbr  redress  of 
grievances;  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
<Ooiimions  to  proved  against  any  individ- 
ual, however  exalted;  openlv  named 
SuckinciHim  as  the  cause  of  tne  misfor- 
MAes  of  the  kii^om ;  and,  finaRy.  sealed 
Ub  services  to  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
flliintion,  by  proposing  and  fiwning  the 
ftnoiis  **  petition  of  rights,"  the  most  ex- 
plich  <kclamtion  of  E^lisfa  liberty  which 
nd  tiien  appeared.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  par- 
liament,  which  soon  followed,  sent  him 
Into  retirement,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buck- 
ini^mshire,  where  he  spent  the  remain - 
tier  of  his  Hfe  in  tranquiffity.  He  died 
in  Sept.,  1634,  m  the  85th  year  of  his  a^ 
leirring  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity 
and  a  large  fortune.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
^rw  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  great  lawyer 
only.  In  mere  legal  learning  he  has,  per- 
iwpB,  never  been  excelled;  but  he  was 
essentially  defective  in  the  merits  of  sys- 
lematio  armngement  and  regard  to  general 
principles,  wkhoot  which  tew  is  a  mere 
eottection  of  arbitrary  rules,  undeserving 
the  name  of  science.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  his  writines,  and  espe- 
ciaHy  his  Commentary  on  LitSeton's  Trea- 
tise on  Tenures,  f>nn  a  vast  repositoiy  of 
feffal  emdidon.  in  short,  he  was  a  man 
or  immense  professional  research,  and 
great  sagacity  and  peraeverance  in  a  cho- 


sen pursuit ;  and,  as  usual,  more  philo- 
sophical and  general  powers  were  sacri- 
ficed to  its  exclusiveness.  His  principal 
works  are.  Reports,  from  1600  to  1615: 
A  Book  of  Entries  (folio,  1^4):  In- 
ftitutes  of  the  Laws  of  England,  m  fbi» 
parts ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  Conv- 
mentary  on  Littleton's  Tenures ;  the  seo- 
ond,.a  Oonmientaiy  on  Magna  ChaHa  and 
other  statutes ;  the  third,  the  criminal  laws 
or  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
account  of  the  jurisdiction  of  aU  the  couits 
in  the  kingdom :  A  Treatise  of  Bail  an^ 
Mainprise  (1637,  4to.):  Reading  on  the 
Statute  of  Fules,  27  Edw.  I  l[4to.) :  Con»*> 
plete  Copyholder  U640, 4to.). 

Cok£,  Thoin^  a  missionaiy,  was  bom 
in  1747,  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales.  In 
1775,  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  soon  after,  became  acquainted 
vrith  the  celebrated  John  Weriey,  who 
soon  brought  him  over  to  his  own  opin- 
ions, and,  in  1780,  appointed  him  to 
superintend  the  London  district:  he  also 
made  him  one  of  the  tnistees,  on  his  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  of  declaration  as  to  all 
his  chapels.  In  1784,  Wesley  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  him  as  a  biafiop,  for  tho 
purpose  of  superintending  the  Methodist- 
ical  societies  in  America.  The  doctor 
now,  therefore,  made  several  voyages  to 
the  U  States  and  the  West  Indies,  estab- 
Bshing  meeting-houses,  organizing  coa-*> 
gregations,  and  ordaining  ministers.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  some  misunderstanJuig  with  Mn 
Wesley,  who,  as  the  founder  of  a  sect, 
expected  more  submission  than  doctor 
Coke  was  inclined  to  bestow.  He  ac- 
cordingly determined  on  vieituig  Neva 
Scotia ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  storm^ 
the  ship  in  which  he  embaiiced  took 
refuge  m  the  harbor  of  Andgua,  which 
led  him  to  preach  there,  and  to  visit 
several  other  islands  ;  and  he  examined 
the  state  of  religion  generally,  both  in 
the  West  Indies  and  ^nerica,  before  ha 
aeain  returned  to  England.  He  mad& 
altogether,  nine  voyages  to  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  on  the  same  business,  and  met 
with  great  success  as  a  missionaiy.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Methodists ;  A  History  of  the  West  Indiei^ 
and  several  other  works,  among  which 
was  a  Life  of  Wesley,  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hennr  More.  In  1814,  he  sailed 
fbr  tlie  East  Indies,  but  died  on  the  voyage* 
He  was  of  a  zealous,  but  also  of  an  ami- 
able character. 

CoLBERO ;  a  Prussian  fortress  and  sea* 
port   in   Pomersnia,  in  the   district  of 
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KUHPf  :oti  liie  jimt  Paranila,  ate  ibik 

uom  the  sea,  witk  about  7000  mhabilBDttL 
Here  is  aa  important  salt  mamifiictory; 
This  small  fortress  was  often  attacked  and 
besieged  by  the  Russian^  in  the  war  against 
Frederic  the  Great;  and^  in  1807,  it  was 
admirably  defended  by  general  Gneisenau 
((|.  v.),  SchiU  (q.  v.),  and  the  citizen  Nettel- 
beck  (<^  v.),  against  the  French  ffenerals 
Feuli^,  Loison  and  Mortier  (q.  v),  who  com- 
manded in  pMccession  the  besieging  corps, 
consisting  of  18,000  men^  which  fired  into 
the  town  6775  balls,  besides  those  thrown 
against  the  worka  The  garrison,  which 
was  only  6000  men  aCroog,  lost  439  men 
killed,  1093  wounded,  209  prisoners,  uid 
159  missing.  The  fortusss  was  not  taken. 
The  remnant  of  the  sani^oii  wad  formed 
into  one  regiment^  caBed  ^e  ColUrg  rm- 
ment,  which  was  considered  one  6{  Sie 
bravest  in  the  Pruasian  army.  Bi&cher 
returned  thanks  to  them,  in  paiticuler,  for 
their  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Ligny,  June 
16^  1815,  on  which  occasion  they  had  been 
engitf  e4  fiom  one  o'clock  till  about  dark, 
and  had  sufiered  great  loss.  The  editor 
will  always  consider  it  an  honor  to  hare 
fought  in  their  ranks. 

CoLBSRT,  Jean  Bs^^tiste,  French  minis* 
tar  of  finances,  bom  1619,  at  Rheims,  son 
oif  a  draper  and  wine-merchant,  entered,  in 
1648,  the  service  of  Le  Tellier,  secretary  of 
state,  by  whom  he  was  made  Imown  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin^  Who  discovered  his  talents, 
and  made  him  his  intendant,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance,  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  kin^om.  Mazarin 
rewarded  him,  in  1654,  with  the  office  o€ 
secretary  to  the  queen,  and  recommended 
him»  at  his  deioh,  to  the  king  (1660). 
Louis  XIV  made  Colbert  intendant  of  tlie 
finances.  Colbert  and  Le  Tellier  now  join- 
ed to  effect  the  fall  of  Fouquet^  for  which 
purpose  they  had  united,  the  former  from 
ambitioh,  the  latter  from  envy.  After  ef- 
fecting ^his  obiectj  Colbert,  widi  the  title  of 
a  conMewr-gerUruL,  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  finances.  He  had  a  task  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  the  feeble  and  stormy  reign 
of  Louis  XIII^  the  splendid  but  aitntraxy 
measures  of  Richelieu,  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  and  the  confused  state  of  die  finan- 
ces under  Mazarin,  had  occasioned.  He 
found  fraud,  disorder  and  corriipdon  pre- 
vailing every  where.  The  domains  were 
alienated.  Burdens,  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions were  multiplied  without  meas- 
ure ;  the  state  was  the  prey  of  the  farmers- 
general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nudntained 
only  by  their  aid.  The  people  were 
obUged  to  pay  90,000,000  of  taxes,  of  which 
the  king  reeeived  scarcely  35,000,000 ;  the 


kvvebiite  w^  ant&ipaitid  fo'rtWD  yetri{ 
and  the  tieaaunr  empty.  Colbert  had  t6 
proceed  fifom  the  same  point  as  SuUt) 
but  the  tealous  and  impetuous  Louvois,  tM 
wars^  the  luxuiy  and  the  prodigality  of 
Louis  XIV,  increased  his  difficulties^  taoA  . 
he  was  forced,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  ca^ 
xeer,  to  letxace  the  steps  which  he  haul 
taken  in  the  fbrmer.  He  began  whh 
establishing  a  council  of  finances  and  A' 
chamber  of  justice,  the  finst  that  he  mi^il 
have  an  oversight  of  the  whole ;  die  otheiV 
that  he  might  watch  die  embezzlements  of 
the  farmers-general,  luad  liquidate  the  debts* 
of  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  allevi-' 
aitiz^  the  pid[)Kc  bunkos,  he  endeavored 
to  lower  toe  interest  of  die  public  debt; 
and,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  odium  of  this 
measure,  he  conseDated  to  a  considerftbia* 
diminudon  of  the  taxes  and  to  the  k«ttvi»-' 
sion  of  all  anears  up  to  1656.  He  abol- 
ished many  useless  offices^  mracteA 
burdensome  privileges,  djmimshed  satar 
ries,  put  a  stop  to  the  iniiunoas  tnade  \a 
offices,  and  the  no  less  injurious  custDnd 
of  making  the  courdeis  hiterested,  as  for- 
mers-general, in  the  prodoce  of  the  puUfic 
revenue ;  he  ex^Msea  the  arts  and  abuses^ 
and  limited  the  immense  gahi',  of  the  eoU 
lectora ;  established  a  loan-bank ;  diminish- 
ed the  interest  of  money ;  reests^iished  1fe<B 
king  in  the  possession  of  bis  domakis,  s^d 
appropriated  suitable  funds  for  each  ex- 
penditure. A  better  distribution  and  col« 
lection  of  the  taxes  enabled  him  to  reduee 
them  almost  one  half.  The  happiest  sue** 
cess  crowned  his  wise  and  oourageoilsly* 
executed  measuves.  Notwithstanding  WA 
expenses  of  neariy  ten  gears'  war;  not- 
withstanding the  prodweliiyof  a  luturious 
king,  Colbert  succeeded,  m  x3  years,  in  add*  • 
ing  to  die  revenues  more  than  38,000^000^ 
and  making  an  equal  dimhitldon  in  tfa^ 
public  burdens;  mid,  at  liisdeadi,  in  168^ 
the  revenue  actuaUy  received  amounted 
to  116^000,000.  In  1664^  Colbert  was  su- 
perintendent of  buildings,  of  arts  and  man- 
ufactures, and,  in  1669,  mmister  of  the  ma- ' 
rine.  To  his  talents,  activity  and  enlarged 
views,  France  owes  the  universal  devel- 
opement  and  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
industry  and  commerce.  France  was  not 
only  freed  fiiom  the  taxes  which  its  luxuiy 
had  hitherto  paid  to  foreign  countries,  hoc 
it  partook  also  of  the  advantages  of  that 
industry  which  had  previously  oustinguisb^ 
ed  Engknd,  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  tlie 
Levant,  and  some  cities  of  Flandera  and: 
Germany.  Manufactures  wer^  establish* 
ed,  and  flourished ;  the  public  roads  wem 
improved,  and  new  roads  liHd  but  Col* 
bettboilt  the  canal  of  Lai^edoc;  fomieil 
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the  plan  of  that  of  Bmgundy ;  dedarad 

Maneillee  and  Dunkirk  fi^  ports ;  pnnted 
premSunis  on  goods  exported  and  import* 
ed ;  regulated  the  tolls ;  established  insur- 
ance offices ;  made  uniform  laws  for  the 
foguLition  of  commerce ;  labored  to  render 
the  pursuit  of  it  honorable,  and  invited  the 
Bobility  to  engage  in  it.  In  1664,  two 
conomercial  companies  were  instituted  to 
Irade  with  the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  to 
which  the  king  advanced  considerable 
sums.  The  colonies  in  Canada,  Marti- 
nique, and  particularly  in  St  Dominpo,  re- 
ceived new  life  from  their  union  with  the 
down,  and  began  to  flouziah.  New  colo- 
nies were  established  in  Cayenne  and 
Madagascar.  For  the  nurpoee  of  main- 
taining these  distant  possessions,  a  consid- 
erable naval  force  was  required.  Colbert 
created  this  also.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  tlie  msnne,  the  navy  consisted 
of  a  few  old  vessels,  which  Mazarin  had 
permitted  to  rot  in  the  harbors.  Colbert 
at  first  purchased  vessels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  soon  had  them  built  in  France. 
The  ports  of  Brest,  Toulon  and  Rochefort 
were  repaired ;  those  of  Dunkirk  and  Ha- 
vre were  fortified.  Naval  schools  were 
established,  and  order  vras  introduced  into 
all  branches  of  the  marine.  In  1672, 
France  had  60  vessels  of  the  line,  and  40 
ftigates:  in  1681,  victorious  by  land  and 
sea,  she  had  198  men*of-war,  and  166,000 
seamen.  By  the  advice  of  Colbert,  Louis 
XIV  caused  the  civil  and  criminal  leffisla- 
tioQ  to  be  improved,  and  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences encouraged.  Under  the  protection 
and  in  the  house  of  the  minister  (16631 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  was  foundeo. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  founded  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and,  in  1671,  the 
academ^r  of  architecture.  The  academy 
of  painting  received  a  new  organization. 
The  French  academy  in  Rome  was  estab- 
lished. He  enlarged  the  royal  library,  and 
the  garden  of  plants,  and  built  an  observa- 
toiy,  in  which  he  employed  Huygeus  and 
Cassini,  He  b^nn  the  mensurations  of 
the  meridian  in  France,  and  sent  men  of 
science  to  Cayenne.  Paris  was  indebted 
to  him  for  numerous  embellishments,  and 
many  learned  men  in  Europe  received  his 
patronage.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
many  olgectious  have  been  made  to  this 
aeat  minister.  The  most  important  is, 
wfiX  he  promoted  manufactures  at  the 
eocpense  of  agriculture,  and  left  the  peas- 
antry without  resources.  With  more  jus- 
tice, he  is  chaj!i|ped  with  having  introduced 
an  excess  of  nunute  and  vexatious  regula- 
tions into  all  hranchesof  the  administration. 
But  Colbert  must  be  judged  with  regard 


to  the  circumatanoes  onder  which  he  mated. 
He  did  aU  that  was  possible;  not  evesy 
thing  he  wished.  He  had  not  such  an 
kifiuenee  on  the  undertakings,  resolutions 
and  inclinations  of  his  prince  as  was  en- 
ioyed  by  Sully.  Sully  ^ve  the  law  to 
his  master ;  Colbert  received  it  from  his; 
The  former  might  be  called  the  minister  of 
the  nation ;  the  hitter;  onlv  of  the  king. 
Henry  IV  and  Louis  XlV  had  both  great 
aims ;  but  the  one  for  France,  the  other  for 
himself ;  and  this  difference  produced  the 
most  hnportant  results  in  their  administra- 
tion. Sully,  ever  independent  and  sure 
of  approbation,  enriched  the  state  by  a 
vrise  economy,  which  was  promoted  by 
Heniy,  who  considered  the  people  as  his 
family:  Colbert,  always  dependent  and 
thwarted  in  his  plans,  maintained  the  state, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigality  of  the 
king,  and  rendered  it  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  burdens  of  numerous  annies 
and  expensive  wars.  He  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  which  he  de- 
sired to  see  abolished  forever;  and  he  pre- 
dicted to  the  president,  who  recommended 
a  loan,  ^You  open  a  wound  which  our 
grandchildren  will  not  see  healed."  Assocn 
as  peace  permitted  him  to  breathe  more 
freely,  he  returned  to  his  own  principles,  and 
corrected  the  consequences  of  measures 
which  he  had  adopted  against  his  own  vrill 
so  rapidly,  that  the  end  of  his  administre- 
tion  was  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV .  Colb^t  vras  amln- 
tious,  but  honest ;  and,  livinjf  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  intrigue  and  jealousy,  enjoy- 
ed no  tranquillity.  He  died  in  1^,  at 
the  ase  of  64  yeais,  exhausted  by  inces- 
sant labor,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
grief,  remedying,  with  difficulty,  the  pres- 
ent embarrassments,  and  looking  with  ap- 
prehension to  the  future.  The  people  of 
Paris,  imbittered  by  new  taxes  on  provis- 
ions, disturbed  his  funeral,  and  threatened 
violence  to  his  remains ;  but  the  nusfor- 
tunes  which  soon  aflerwards  afliicted  the 
state,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and 
obliged  them  to  respect  the  memory  of 
him  whom  they  had  unjustly  persecuted. 
Colchester;  a  town  in  fengland,  in 
Essex,  on  the  river  Colne ;  18  miles 
S.S.W.  Ipswich,  51  N.E.  London ;  Ion.  0° 
SO'  E. ;  lat  51^  53^  N. ;  population,  14,0ia 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  emi- 
nence on  the  Colne,  8  or  9  miles  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come  up  to 
it.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  and  has 
been  encircled  by  walls,  now  much  decay- 
ed. It  i«  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
manufacture.  The  nrincipal  manufacmre 
consista  of  woollen  doth,  particularly  baiaasi. 
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Oftten  than  a  coniiderable  arliele  of 
trade.  It  sends  two  memben  to  pariia- 
memt;  has  two  weekly  l]larketE^  and  four 
aimual  fyin.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  CdUmia  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  native  place  of  the  empress  Hele- 
aa,  mother  of  Conalantine.  In  1648,  this 
ciQr  suflfeained  a  memorable  siege  a|^inst 
ffae  fitroes  of  the  parliament,  and  did  not 
smreiider  till  after  it  bad  experienced  the 
faomMrs  of  ftmina. 

CoKCHssTEK,  IokL    (See  Ahboi,) 

Cosjcuictm.  The  colekietim  auhmmaUf 
or  meadow  saffion,  is  a  bulbous-rooted 
piaDt,  which  grows  in  various  parts  of 
Eurofie,  and  mich,  of  late  years,  has  be- 
eome  quite  noted  as  a  remedy  for  that 
bane  of  a  luxurious  life — the  oout  It  is  a 
Toy  powerfol  remedy,  and  mould  never 
be  used  without  the  attendance  and  ad- 
vice of  a  wcA-educated  medical  practition- 
er, aa  itB  e^clB  might  otherwise  be  highly 
injuiioiifl.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  base  of  the  eou  nUdieinidef 
whieh  has  been,  for  so  long  a  period,  a 
celelwaled  em]Mrical  remedy  for  the  gout 
It  ia  used  in  various  forms,  either  the  pow- 
dered root,  or  vinegar  or  wine,  in  which  it 
baa  been  steeped,  or,  which  is  considered 
die  heart,  wine  in  which  the  fresh  seeds 
have  been  steeped.  It  is  also  used  with 
benefia  in  monv  cases  of  rheumatic  afiec- 
fioos^  whidi  often  so  much  resemble  the 
gout. 

CoiiCHis ;  a  fertile  oountnr  on  the  Black 
sea,  now  Mngnlia  and  burid,  on  the 
Bione  {Pha$is  of  the  ancients).  The  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  first  made  the 
Gieeka  acquainted  with  this  counti^,  the 
origmal  population  of  which,  according  to 
tradition,  waa  derived  from  Egypt  The 
people  were  celebrated  for  frugality  and 
loduBtiy.  Strabo  and  othera  tell  us  that 
the  inhabitants  used  to  }dace  fleeces  in  the 
BOeaxns,  in  order  to  intercept  the  particles 
of  gold  bfooght  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  water.    (See  ^^rtronauts.) 

CoLcoTHAR  (also  calfed  crocus  mcerHa^ 
and  rouge  tPAnMerre)  is  an  impure, 
brownish-red  oxiSe  of  iron,  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from  the 
sulphate  of  bon.  It  forms  a  durable  color, 
but  is  naoet  used  by  artists,  in  polishing 
glass  and  metr '  . 

Cou>.    {See  Catarrh,) 

CoLDXa,  Cadwallader,  was  the  son  of 
ibe  reveiend  Alexander  Golden,  of  Dunse, 
in  Scotland,  and  was  bom  Feb.  17, 1688. 
After  studying  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, be  devoted  himself  to  medicine 
and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  great 
ptofiosncy.     in  1708,  he  emignited  to 
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Pennsylvania,  and  practiaed  phyaic  for 
Bome  years,  when  he  returned  to  England* 
and  there  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  paper  on  animal  secretions.  From 
London  ne  went  to  Sc^lland,  and  repaired 
agam  to  America,  in  1716.  He  setded  a 
second  time  in  Pemnvlvania,  but,  in  1718^ 
removed  to  New  Yonc.  After  a  residence 
of  a  year  in  this  city,  he  was  appointed  thb 
first  surveyor-general  of  the  lands  of  the 
colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  master  in 
chancery.  In  1730,  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  king's  council,  under  governor  Bur- 
net For  some  time  previous  to  this,  he 
had  resided  on  a  tract  of  knd,  about  nine 
miles  fit>m  Newburgb,  on  Hudson  river, 
for  which  he  had  received  a  patent,  where 
he  was  exposed,  at  every  moment,  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  the  tract  being  situ- 
ated on  the  fit>ntier.  In  1761,  be  was 
chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York, 
and  occupied  this  station  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  bdng  placed  repeatedlv 
at  the  head  of  affiurs  by  me  absence  or  death 
of  several  governors.  During  one  of  those 
periods,  the  paper  intended  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  New  York,  under  the  British 
stamp-act,  arrived,  and  was  put  under  his 
care,  in  the  fortification  called  IM  George. 
The  people  assembled  in  multitudes,  un- 
der several  leaders,  and  determined  to 
cause  the  paper  to  be  delivered  up  and 
destroyed.  But,  though  the  fort  was  de- 
clared untenable  by  the  engineered  and  the 
people  threatened  to  massacre  hun,  Col- 
den  defended  his  trust,  and  finally  succeed- 
ed in  securing  it  on  board  of'^a  British 
man-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  port  The 
populace  burned  him  in  effi^,  and  de- 
stroyed his  carriages,  in  his  si^ht  After 
the  return  of  governor  Tryon,  m  1775,  he 
retired  to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  died,  Sept  28, 1776,  in  the  89th  year  of 
his  age,  a  few  houia  before  neariy  one 
fourth  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  waa 
reduced  to  ashes^— Mr.  Coldeu's  produc- 
tions were  numerous,  conasting  of  botan- 
ical and  medical  essaya  Among  them  is 
a  treatise,  showing  the  causes,  and  point- 
ing out  die  remedies,  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which,  about  the  year  1743,  desolated  New 
York.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  climate,  anr^  ik 
history  of  the  five  Indian  nations  But 
the  work  which  cost  him  most  time  ana 
labor,  was  one  published,  at  first,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Cause  of  Gravitation , 
but  which,  being  afterwards  much  enlarg- 
ed, appeared  in  1751,  with  the  title  of  the 
Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  Treatise  on  Fluxiona  He 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  moat  dia 
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tingtdslied  chflfnictcM  of  the  dsy,  amohk 
whom  were  Liufnteii^  GronofTiin,  the  ean 
of  Maccle^eld,  doctor  Frtuntfin,  fcc  Mn 
Golden  always  took  great  delight  in  the 
fiiiudy  of  botany.  *i6  deacrifitions  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  American 
plants  were  published  in  ttue  Acta  l^MO- 
timsia.  He  paid  attention  also  to  the  cli* 
tnate,  and  left  a  long  course  of  Aamfll  ob^ 
CervatSons  on  the  dnerroometer,  baranetef 
'  and  windiB. 

CoLERrDOE,  Samuel  Taylor;  anEneiiflh 

rt,  bom  in  1773,  at  Ottcry  St.  Mary, 
Devonshire,  where  his  father,  who 
had  a  numerous  ftmity,  was  a  cler^man. 
By  the  influence  of  friends,  Cdleridge,  who 
was  the  youngest  son,  was  admitted  into 
the  Bkut-cotA  school,  as  it  is  called,  Christ's 
hospital,  London,  a  well-known  charitabfe 
institution.  Here  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  distinguished  himself,  even 
then,  by  uncommon  talents  and  by  his  ec- 
centricities. In  his  19th  year,  he  entered 
Jesus'  college,  Cambridge.  Poetiy  and 
metaphyfiics  were  his  favorite  studies.  A 
/olunie  of  his  poetical  attempts  appeared 
in  1794,  and  excited  ffreat  expectations, 
which  he  has  but  partiuly  satisned,  owing 
to  his  invincible  indolence  and  fickleness. 
In  the  aune  year  appeared  his  Fall  of 
Robespierre,  a  historicEU  drama,  which  was 
well  received.  H«  did  not  escape  the  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  equahty,  which 
then  prevailed.  At  Oxford,  he  met  with 
congenial  spirits  in  the  poet  Southey,  ^ce 
80  celebrated,  and  Rokert  Lovell.  The 
three  voun^  enthusiasts  left  the  academi- 
cal hails  with  the  view  of  reforming  the 
political  world.  They  agreed  to  begin  in 
faistol.  Coleridffe  delivered  lectures  on 
the  approaching  happiness  of  the  human 
race  by  means  of  republicanism,  with  un- 
boimded  applause  from  many  enthusiastic 
yoimg  people.  Concionea  ad  Populum^  or 
Addresses  to  the  People,  and  a  Protest 
against  certain  bills  then  pending,  for  sup- 
pressing seditious  meetings,  also  excited  a 
peat  sensation  in  Bristol  In  other  cities, 
be  was  less  successful,  and  his  journal, 
the  Watchman,  attracted  but  little  notice. 
He  was  indemnified  by  the  success  of  a 
second  volume  of  poems,  which  passed 
through  several  editiona  Despidnng  of 
the  reform  of  the  old  world,  the  young 
pi^juchers  of  lil)erty  took  the  resolution  of 
canying  their  theory  into  execution  in  the 
I  lew,  by  the  foundation  of  a  state,  which 
Bliould  bear  the  name  of  Ponfuocrory.  It 
was  a  great  pity  that  this  project  was  bro- 
ken off  by  their  acquaintance  with  three 
beautiful  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Fricker^ 
wiinm  Cbleridge,  Southey  and  Lovell  mar* 


ifed.  CdleridgetooknphiBdbodfeinKecb' 
er^Nowey,  near  Bridj^water,  where  h* 
formed  an  intimaey  wnh  the  poet  Words* 
worth.  Having  no  fixed  support,  he  mf^ 
feteA  some  pecai]iai7emlMaT88Bment8,bttt 
vras  fovtunaiely  relieved  by  ^e  CelebnMd 
Meesi^  Wedgewood,  who  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  studies  in  GecniMny.  He 
learned  Gernkan  in  Ratzebnnr:  Ins  Bu>* 
grcq)kia  Literafia  (London^  1817,  9  vols;.) 
gives  some  account  of  his  restdenes  in 
Germany.  Axnonig  othe^  things^  it  cdn- 
talins  some  remailcs  on  Cbeittng,  and  ion 
teconnt  of  a  oonversadon  with  Kk)»< 
^ock  (2d  vol,  pa^  d97--d5S),  in  wtddl 
tihe  latter  gives  his  opinion  of  Leasing, 
GMie,  Wieland,  Kot^eftme  and  ofhen. 
Coleridge  then  went  by  the  way  of  Han^ 
over  to  G^ttingen,  where  he  attended  itw 
lectures  of  Blumenbadi  and  Ei^fahoni* 
After  his  return,  he  wrote  the  l^Mling  aiti<* 
des  for  the  Momhig  Post,  trsnslsted  miner 
dramas  of  Schiller,  and  accompanied  ^ 
Alexander  Ball,  as  tecretary,  to  Maha.  H9 
returned  firom  dience,  however,  withottff 
having  obtained  any  permancaat  sittfation. 
He  lives,  at  present,  in  private,  ahd  seem* 
to  sttfier  sli  the  disadvantages  of  a  literttrf 
life,  against  which  he  warns  odiers  in  Ibob 
biography.  He  gives  lectures,  whieft  re* 
wnid  him  but  pooriy,  though  his  taknttf 
are  universally  acknowledge.  The  Lon- 
don booksellers,  by  whom  his  labors  Would 
be  well  received,  complain  that  he  camior 
confine  himself  to  any  regular  woik.  His 
Cbristabel  has  fine  pasaatfes,  and  was  veiy 
highly  praised  by  loid  ^ron.  The  wh- 
ceUaneous  essays,  which  he  published  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Frieikd,  are  his  most 
popular  fnoducdons.  He  contributes  ny 
the  Eruydapmdia  Mdrofdita^a.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  to  be  found  m  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  living  Authoin  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  likeness  (witb 
a  biographical  notice)  in  the  New  Monthhr 
Magazine  of  April,  1819.  Coleridge  w 
considered,  among  his  countoymen,  as  a 
wild  and  eccientric  genius.  For  German 
literature  he  has  a  great  predilection. 
Schiller  and  Gothe  are  nis  favorites.  He 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  Geiman  criti- 
cism, and  seems  to  belong  to  the  school  of 
the  Schlegels.  He  has  an  antipathy  to 
French  literature  almost  amounting  to  • 
passion. 
Colts  at.  (See  Skimndng^Bird,) 
CoLTC  (from  icfiXoy,  co^  the  name  of 
one  of  the  intestines).  The  appellatioil 
of  cdic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  almost  indiscrimmateiy  ( 
but^  from  the  different  causes  and  ciremn- 
stances  of  this  disorder,  it  is  dlflfererndf 
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denonuaated.  Wlienthe|iuB  li  ftc^oAl^ 
{Miiied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or  widi 
obstiiiate  costivenesB,  it  is  eaUed  a  6tlMNC9 
€oUe ;  ifflatuB  causes  the  ]^aiii,  that  is^  if 
attended  with  tempomy  difiteBtioii»  re- 
lif^ved  bj  the  di8chai|;e  of  wiad^  it  takea 
the  name  of JlatuUnt  or  wmc^  eoUci  when 
aoeoropenied  with  heat  and  mflanuBiatioB^ 
it  lakes  the  name  <^  iiykamiuitanf  coJic,  or 
eniaitit.  When  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  h^ht,  and  is  attended  with  obsd« 
nate  costivenees,  and  an  evaeuaticm  of  fte- 
ces  by  the  mouth,  it  is  celled  pa$9io  Uiaet^ 
or  iUaepastitm.  J>octor  Cullen  ebiuneFBte* 
seven  spedes  oi  colic  One  of  the  most 
inmoftant  is  the  eoUca  pietamm.  This  is 
called,  from  the  {ilaces  wlbere  it  is  endemial, 
the  PaieUm^  the  Swrmam^  the  DevonMre 
eoUe ;  &om  its  victima,  the  pbmitenf  and 
the  peMa^  eolie ;  from  jtB  aymptoms,  the 
inf  heUv-0ckty  the  nerwhu  and  spamodid 
conei  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  poieoB 
of  lead»  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause, 
when  it  occwtb  to  gteziera,  pakiters,  and 
those  employed  in  lead  woiiis;  but,  though 
this  18  one,  it  is  by  no  means  the  omy 
caose.  In  Devonshire,  it  certainly  more 
often  ariBes  from  the  early  cider,  made  of 
haisb,  unripe  fruit,  imd  in  the  West  Indies 
from  new  nun.  The  cheracferistios  of 
this  cfisease  sire^  obstinate  costiveness,  with 
a  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or  pomtceous  bile, 
pains  about  the  region  of  tne  navel,  shooc- 
ing  from  thence  to  each  side  with  exce»* 
sive  violence^  strong  convuMve  spasms  in 
the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  a  paraly sia 
c^  the  extremities.  It  is  occasioned  by 
lonff-nontinued  costiv^ess;  by  an  accu- 
muhition  of  acrid  bile ;  by  ciud  applied 
either  to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  belly 
itself;  by  a  free  use  of  unripe  fruits,  and 
bv  great  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  tivingi. 
From  its  occurring  frequently  in  Devon- 
shire^ and  other  cider  countries,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  impregnation  of 
lead  received  into  the  stomach ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  very  prev- 
alent disesse  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
where  no  cider  is  made,  and  where  there 
is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  iuice  from 
the  su^-canes.  One  or  other  of  the 
causes  just  enumerated  may  justly  be  said 
always  to  give  rise  to  this  species  of  colic* 
The  dry  bdly-ache  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  danger,  which  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  symptoma, 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  £ven 
when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt 
10  lenninate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  behind 
It  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with 
nu  inafaihty  in  their  muscles  to  peifoim 


and  in  uus  -mlseiwMe  stale  of 
existence,  the  patient  hikgers  out  many 
wketched  yean. 

CoLioffT,  Gaspaid  de,  admind  of  Franca^ 
boin  in  1516^  at  ChatiUon-sur-Loin,  distin- 
gnished  himself,  undar  Francis  I.,  in  the 
battle  of  Cerisoles,  and  under  Henrv  IL, 
who  made  him  cobne^general  of  the 
French  infantry,  and,  in  1559^  admiral  of 
France.  He  was  distinguished  for  valor 
in  batde,  for  strict  discipline,  and  for  his 
cooauests  over  the  Spamards,  in  partieukit 
for  his  defence  of  St.  Quentin.  When 
St.  Quendil  was  tak^n  by  storm,  the  ad-« 
miral  was  made  prisoner.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  U,  the  mttigues  of  Catharine  de* 
Medici  induced  him  to  phtoe  himadf  M 
|he  head  of  the  Cahiiusts  gainst  the 
Guisesb  He  formed  so  powerml  a  par^, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  in  France  seeiDtH 
ed  to  be  in  danger.  Cond6  was  mere  anon 
bitioiis^  enterprising,  active ;  Coligny  mora 
considemte^  prudent,  and  more  fit  to  be 
rite  leader  of  a  party ;  equally  unfintunate 
in  war  With  Cond^,  btt  skilled  in  remedy- 
ing even  what  appeared  irretrievable  k)ase% 
and  more  to  be  feared  after  a  defeat  than 
his  enemies  after  a  victory,  he  was^  b^' 
sides,  endowed  with  virtues^  which  hA 
pnctked  as  fiu-  as  party  spirit  and  the 
violeficeofthetimes  permitted  him.  The 
first  battle  between  the  Huguenots  and 
Catholics  (1562,  at  DreUx)  was  loat  bjr  the 
admiral,  but  he  saved  his  army.  Whett 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  miudered  at  the 
si^ge  of  Orieans^  he  was  accuiBed  of  beiiig 
the  author  of  the  murdw,  but  he  elearea 
himself  by  an  oath :  it  was  unnecesBary, 
tbe  nobleness  of  his  spirit  raising  him  above 
suspicicNs.  The  civil  war  recoinmenoad 
with  increased  fury,  in  1567.  Coligmr  and 
Cond^  encountered  the  constaUe  Mont- 
morency at  St.  Denis.  This  indecisive 
action  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Jar-^ 
nac  (in  1569),  which  was  fttal  to  the  Ca^ 
vinista  Cond^  fell,  and  the  whole  burden 
of  command  devolved  <m  Coligny.  He 
alone  sustained  his  party,  and  was  beaten 
again  at  Moncontour,  without,  however, 
losing  his  courage.  An  advantageous 
peace  seemingly  put  a  stop  to  this  contest 
(1570).  Coli^y  appeared  at  court,  and 
was,  with  his  adherents,  loaded  with  fa- 
vors. ChariesIXgavehimlOO,OOOftancs 
as  an  indemnification  for  his  mjuries«  to- 
gether with  a  seat  in  the  counciL  From  all 
sides  he  was  warned  not  to  trust  to  thtse 
caresses.  Aa  the  admiral  was  leaving  the 
Louvre,  Aug.  23, 1573,  his  right  hand  and 
left  arm  were  wounded  by  a  shot  fit>m  a 
window.  A  certain  Maurenel  had  fired 
at  him  finom  a  btiikUng  belongibg  to  the 
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momuateiy  of  3t  Gemnam  PAuxenoifl,  ac- 
eonting  to  tbe  plan  of  Catharine  de'  Med- 
ici, probably  with  the  knowledjfe  of  the 
^vike  of  Guise.  Charles  testified  the 
deepest  sorrow,  caused  search  to  be  made 
for  the  assasBiii,  and  said  to  Coligny,  <^My 
&ther,  you  have  the  wounds,  but  I  the 
pain."  This  he  said  at  a  moment  when 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  al- 
ready prepared.  Tbe  slaughter  began  on 
the  night  of  St  Bartholomew's,  Aug.  24, 
1572.  (See  BarUioUmew's  Da^^  Sakd.) 
The  duke  of  Guise  hastened  widi  a  nu- 
merous suite  to  the  house  of  the  admiral. 
A  certain  Behme,  or  Besme,  at  their  head, 
entered  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the 
chamber  of  the  old  man,  who,  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair,  said,  with  a  calm  mien, 
to  their  leader,  **  Young  man,  my  gray 
hairs  ought  to  command  thy  respect; 
but  do  as  thou  pleasest ;  thou  canst 
shorten  my  life  but  a  few  days;"  upon 
which  the  wretch  pierced  him  with  sev- 
eral stabs,  and  threw  the  body  out  of 
the  window  into  the  court-yanL  The 
corpse  was  g^ven  up  for  three  days  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  and  finally  was  hung 
up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet,  at  Montfaucon. 
Montmorency,  a  cousin  of  Coligny,  caused 
it  to  be  taken  down,  and  had  it  secretly 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Chan- 
tilly.  An  Italian  carried  the  head  to  Cath- 
arine, who  ordered  it  to  be  embalmed  and 
sent  to  Rome. 

Colin,  also  Collik  ;  a  town  in  Bohe- 
mia, with  4400  inhabitants,  11  leagues 
fit>m  Prague,  famous  on  account  of  ^e 
battle  which  Frederic  the  Great  lost  here, 
June  18, 1757,  the  firet  which  he  lost  in 
tbe  seven  years'  war.  Colin  is  also  known 
for  the  precious  stones  found  there. 

Coliseum;  a  gigantic  ruin  in  Rome. 
This  building,  which  was  1612  feet  in 
cncurnference,  and  contained  60  arcades, 
was  the  greatest  amphitheatre  which  Ro- 
man magnificence  ever  erected.  It  was 
buih  l^  Vespasian,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  one  year  by  the  compul- 
sory labor  of  12,000  Jews  and  Christians. 
Authora  rank  it  above  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  other  wonderful  woiks  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  is  said  to  have  held 
about  110,000  spectatore,  of  whom  above 
90,000  were  seated.  For  the  greater  part, 
it  consists  of  ^nwoitiio,  and  has  three  rows 
of  columns,  one  above  the  other ;  the  low- 
est is  the  Doric,  the  second,  the  Ionic,  and 
the  highest,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Down 
lo  the  13th  century,  this  monument  of  an- 
cient grandeur  remained  almost  uninjured ; 
afierwEoxis  pope  Paul  II  took  all  the  stones 
fiom  it  which  were  used  for  the  oonstitio- 


ikm  of  the  palace  of  St  Mark,  and,  in  hter 
times,  some  other  palaces  were  erected 
from  its  fitigments.  At  present,  care  is 
taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Coli- 
seum, but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  j^rhaps^ 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper 
part;  die  fewer  part,  however,  will  last 
for  ever.  The  enclosures  in  which  the 
wild  animals  were  kept  are  still  standini;; 
and  remind  us  of  the  times  when  their 
builders  wei^  devoured  hj  the  beasts,  to 
gratify  the  savage  taste  of  the  people. 
Benedict  XIV  caused  a  cross  to  be  erect- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  where,  eveiy 
Sundav  afternoon.  Catholic  worship  is  per- 
formed. A  hermit  resides  in  diese  vast 
ruin&  The  Coliseum  received  its  name 
from  the  cokMsal  statue  of  Nero,  which 
was  placed  in  it  There  is  in  Rome  a 
model  of  the  Coliseum,  as  it  was  when 
complete,  on  a  pretty  large  scale.  The 
traveller,  after  having  viewed  tins  immense 
boildmg  by  day  light,  should  return  to 
fiaze  again  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  when 
its  grandeur  is  really  amazing^ — ^Very 
recently,  an  enormous  structure,  called 
CWtmtm,  has  been  erected  in  Regent^ 
nark,  London,  chiefly  by  a  Mr.  Homer. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts—the  pano- 
rama, or  grand  view  of  London,  of  which 
many  points  of  view  are  afibrded  by  the 
ascent  of  a  winding  staircase  (for  people 
who  do  not  vrant  the  trouMe  of  v^kmg 
up,  an  ascending  room  is  provided) ;  tbe 
suites  of  rooms  fi>r  subscribers,  and  the 
conservatory  with  greenhouses  and  fairy 
creations.  The  whole  shows  great  inge- 
nuity, applied  to  objects  of  comparativelj 
little  importance. 

Collateral  Relations  (coOafenaZef) ; 
descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  or  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  ascending  lines. 
In  politics,  collateral  lines  have  often 
plained  an  important  part ;  and  mat  jc»l1- 
ousies  have  fiequently  existed  between 
the  collateral  tinea  of  a  ruling  fami^y. 

Collation  is  the  comparison  of  mami- 
scripts,  in  order  to  ascertain  Ae  true  read- 
ing  of  an  author.  This  is  often  a  very- 
important  operation,  as  manuscripts  were 
frequently  made  by  peo[^e  who  did  not 
understand  what  they  wrote,  or  vrrote  very 
carelessly.  Among  the  modems,  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  most  in  collation ;  for  in- 
stance, Emanuel  Beldter,  of  B^lm,  for 
Plato ;  Niebuhr  and  Bhihme,  for  various 
authors  m  the  libraries  of  Italy ;  G.  H. 
Pertz,  in  regard  to  manuscripts  relating  to 
tbe  early  history  of  Germany,  in  the  Ital- 
ian  and  German  libraries. 

CoLL^  Charles;  a  dramatic  poet^  tK>m 
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in  I7€^  at  Pam  HIr  eailj  eontiezioii 
with  Hatfueoier,  GaUet  and  Pannard, 
wiiten  of  Anacreontic  oongs  and  vaude- 
cx22ecy  inodlled  into  him  the  aune  inclina- 
tkm  (or  i^eaaure,  the  same  gay  pbiloeophy. 
Dnunatic  poetiy  he  loved  m>m  his  eartiest 
jouth.  Some  of  hispieces  are  stiU  found 
'mtheR^ffert4)iredkiThidtnfhmfms.  He 
paintu  &edy,  nay,  boldly,  the  mannen  of 
ius  time.  He  died  in  1783.  In  1807  ap- 
peared his  poethiunouflwork,  Jbunia2  jHv- 
tenquCf  givmg  an  account  of  interesting 
eveats  in  the  histoiy  of  literature  from 
1748  to  1772,  in  3  vok 

CoiJMUi(lMhiyCoUegwm)\^m  its  pri- 
BKuyaoise,  a  coUectiim  or  aasembly.  In 
a  general  sense^  a  collection  or  society  of 
men  inveBted  with  certain  powers  and 
ligfaia,  jierfonning  certain  duties,  or  en- 
gaged in  some  common  employment  car 
pursuit.  Among  the  Romans,  three  were 
lequiied  to  make  a  coUege  {tres  fouskmi 
csOtfium), — ^In  a  particular  sense,  eoO^ 
rignrficH  an  assembly  for  a  political  or  ec- 
cJeraaatical  purpose.  There  were  several 
such  at  Rome,  e.  g^  coUmum  pontyieumf 
tuigurum^  fgsfojmwronim,  oec.  In  modem 
tiowBy  we  have  the  college  of  electors,  or 
tbdr  deputies,  at  tbe  diet  of  Ratisbon ;  so, 
also,  the  college  of  jprinces  or  tboir  depu- 
ties^ die  college  of  cities  or  deputies  of  the 
imperial  dties,  the  college  of  cardinals,  or 
sHaed  college.  In  Russia,  this  denomi- 
natioa  is  nren  to  councils  of  state,  courts 
or  assemDlies  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  called  tm- 
periol  colUges^— In  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  StaOeSy  a  society  of  physicians  is  called 
a  coBege.  So,  also,  there  are  colleges  of 
surgeons,  a  college  of  philopopby,  a  col- 
1^  of  heralds,  &c  Colleges  of  these 
kmds  are  usually  incorpomted  or  eBta>>- 
iabed  by  tbe  supreme  power  of  the  state. 
ThJB  name  is  also  siven  to  a  society  of 
persons  eneaged  in  me  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, induaing  the  officers  and  students. 
The  English  iiteraiy  colleges  are  academ- 
ical establishments,  endowed  with  reve- 
nues, whose  fellows,  students  and  tutors 
live  together  under  a  head,  in  particular 
bnildiBga,  in  a  monastic  way.  Tlie  build- 
ings &irm  quadrangles  connected  with 
gacdens  and  grounds.  The  more  ancient 
estohlisbmenta,  fi^rmeriy  monasteries,  de« 
rive  their  origin  from  the  13th  and  14th 
centuriesL  The  college  of  Christ-church 
(Ozibni)  was  founded  in  the  time  of  lien- 
ly  VIII,  by  canimal  Wolsey.  The  col- 
lides are  distinguished  for  their  old  Gothic 
aicbilecture,  and  for  collections  in  diffet- 
cot  branches  of  science  and  of  art.    They 

are  also  admired  for  their  fine  paintiiigs  on 
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glass.  The  preaMwit  of  such  a  coUece 
(master,  warden,  rector)  forms,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  govermnent,  die 
teachers  and  students,  a  cwporation  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  colleges,  as  well  as 
of  the  university.  Graduates,  maintained 
by  the  endowments  of  particular  ibund* 
ers^  are  called  feUoiDs  (in  Latin,  socn). 
There  are  other  classes  also  supported  in 
part  by  the  funds  of  the  colleges,  and 
caUed  poH^maaien  and  ichdlars^  txhStnJtimV' 
err  or  stiprndiutnu  and  aervitora  (youne 
men  who  wait  an  the  others  at  table,  and 
have  board  and  instruction  gratis  during 
four  yean).  Many  coUeges  have  aim 
chaplains,  ch<M'isterB^  clerics  or  sextons^ 
and  a  great  number  of  servants.  The 
president  and  the  officeis  administer  the 
collese  according  to  the  stamtes  of  tbe 
foundation.  The  vimtor,  who  is  a  bishop 
or  loid,  named  by  the  founder,  decides  in 
contested  cases.  The  under-graduates 
are  subjected  to  a  wvere  discipline.  They 
are  obhged  to  go  eveiy  day  to  the  chapel, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the 
college.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  degree, 
must  be  presented  to  the  university,  as  a 
candidate,  by  a  dean.  The  fellows  at  the 
univeroties  keep  their  fellowships  for  life, 
unless  diey  many  or  inherit  estates  which 
afford  a  greater  revenue.  They  m  sue* 
cessively  promoted,  so  that  tfaeu-  income 
amounts  to  from  £30  to  £150,  and  more, 
annualty.  From  them  the  parishes  are 
supplied,  in  which  case  they  commonly 
lose  their  fellowships.  Oxford  has  19 
colleges,  and  6  halls,  or  mero  boarding- 
plac^  which  have  no  fends,  and  conse- 
ouently  no  fellows,  where  every  student 
hves  at  his  own  expense.  (Tbe  dining- 
rooms  of  the  colleges  are  also  called  haU».\ 
In  Cambridge,  there  are  12  coKe^  and  4 
halls,  which  are  all  provided  with  fends; 
Most  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam^ 
bridge  have,  besides  their  dependent  mem- 
bera,  that  is,  those  who  are  supported  from 
the  college  funds,  independent  ones,  who 
live  at  their  own  expense,  but  are  subject- 
ed to  most  of  the  college  laws :  they  are 
called,  acc<Hding  to  their  rank  and  the 
sum  they  pay  for  board,  noUemen,  feOof^- 
eammanera  and  commcnera.  The  school  at 
Eton  has  also  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
provost,  7  fellows  and  70  boys,  who  are 
caUed  coOegtra,  The  fellows  of  Eton 
have  a  right  to  marry,  and  to  hold  a  living 
besides  theh  fellowship.  They  are  also 
considered  as  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
They  and  the  provost  are  the  directors  of 
tbe  whole,  manage  the  property  of  the 
college,  fill  the  hvings  and  feUovrshipe 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  choose 
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,the  M^hm.  Of  ihe  tiolhem  in  Eton, 
t)be  best  sd^olar  ia  thi»  higfa^  cla^s  i&  ad- 
mitted into  the  firtt  yaemit  plilce  of  King's 
college  at  Caznhi^idgB  aa  a  acholar*  aod 
than  becomes^  in  tbirea-  yeans  a  feUow, 
L  e^  is  provided  for  duiiag  M/S9*  (See 
^ckenoann's  MaiUtnf  of  thi  ColUgm  ^ 
HlnchegUry  Etmh  ff'^ttmrntUni  &^  Loo«- 
don,  1817,  and  l^  Mgt^iy  qf  fVuHnm^Ur 
Mbeu^  and  of  iU  OoUegta  ef  (hford  an4 
Canuritifge,  with  copperplates^)  Classicail 
hteiaryre  is  the  chief  object  of  instmccion ; 
hence  the  general  knowledge  whicb«  in 
England,  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  of 
the  ^^eaJbest  wea)lh  possess  of  Greciaa 
and  Kom^n  literature,  exhibited  in  the 
£«quent  quotations  from  the  clasaic^  in 
parliament,  whipht  va,  any  other  eouiMzy« 
would  appear  somewhat  pedantic  TIm 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are  meager, 
compared  with  those  of  the  oontinentid 
universities,  and  a^Eocd  scarcely  the  neeee- 
aaiy  hints  for  private  sUidy.  The  collegee 
are  less  iiisututions  for  education  than 
learned  republics  with  an  orderly  grada.- 
tion.  of  classes^  of  which  one  in^encea 
the  other,  and  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  (See 
VnmcnUusM,)  Tne  Ei^glish  universitiea 
exercise  no  small  influence  upon  the  eo* 
clesiastical  and  political  estabUshments  of 
that  country,  and  have  certainly  contrib* 
uted  much  to  the  national  diapotttion  £6t 
adhering  steadily,  and  sometmies  obsti- 
nately, to  ancient  establishments,  customs 
and  views.  The  old  universities,  tliere- 
lore,  have  been  thought,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  enlightened  and  liberal  mQ|i»  not  to 
answer  the  demands  of  the  4ge.  To  meet 
these  demands,  they  have  e6tabli^hed  the 
iK>ndon  university,  (q.  v.)  This  win*  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  riotest* 
ant  refpnnation  led  to  many  salutary  re- 
forms among  the  Catholics,  induced  an- 
other party  (the  churchmen)  to  establish 
in  the  English  metDopolis  the  King's  col- 
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France,  thisre  are  royal  colleges  in 
all  large  towns,  corresponding  to  what.ara 
called,  in  Germany,  gymrumtu  Ip.  the 
small  towns,  the  collqga?  are  called  co{- 
i^ra  cotamtniau^Ci  Tlv^  are  private  es^ 
tablishments,  aided  b^  tJ^ie  commune,  and 
subject  to  the  surveiUaMA  of  the  public 
fuithorities.  In  Paris,  there  are  five. royal 
4^1eg6S--co(/^e  rotfoZ  <U  Lonus-l^Chrmd^ 
cfiL  roy,  dk  Henry  iF^  eoL  roy.  de  St,  Xiotttff, 
Cfilf  roy^  de  Bowhon^  coL  ray,  de  Chforie- 
magne*  Besides  these,  there  is  the  eoU^ 
romt  delhmcej  which  deserves  the  name 
ofa  university.  It  was  instituted  in  1^, 
l^y  Fnuicia  I,  at  the  sohcitatioa  of  Buteufli 


^q»  ¥i)  Louii  XYSn  eslaVlidled  ia  iMm 
college  a  chair  of  Tartar-Mantchou  ana 
ChioeaB  languages,  and  <me  of  the  San- 
acoL  on  profianon,  anKmg  whom  there 
.are  alwaya  some  of  the  moet  distingaiBhed 
men,  lectuie  in  this  cdlege,  publicly  and 
ipntuitouslv.  Then*  lectures  embrace,  be^ 
flidea  the  branches  of  science  ^nerally 
tau^t  in  universities,  the  Turiush,  Per- 
aian,  Arabic,  Cfaaldaic,  Syriac,  Chinese, 
SanchBEit  and  TartaivMaBtcliou  languages. 
American  CoUerea.  The  course  of  in* 
fltruction  in  aU  me  American  cc^ges  is 
completed  in  four  years.  Certain  qualifi- 
cations ar^  demanded  of  candidateB  for 
admission,  which  vary,  aoooiding  to  the 
leflulaiions  of  the  different  coHegea. 
These  embrace,  for  admlsBion  to  the 
winoipal  colleges,  a  good  knofwledge  of 
English  grammar,  anthmetic,  some  ae- 
quamtance  with  geography,  an  ability  to 
read  the  eaner  Latin  authors^  and  aontie 
progress  in  the  study  of  Gieek.  The 
rules  of  each  college  name  the  an^Kin 
which  the  candidate  shall  have  read,  and 
in  these  he  is  requhed  to  undeigo  a  satsa- 
fiictory  examination,  to  entitle  him  to  ad* 
mi^sbn.  The  greatest  nunriior  of  pnpik 
are  admitted  at  about  the  age  of  14  yearau 
The  course  of  instruction  varies,  in  many 
reelects,  in  the  difierent  colleges,  but  in 
its  principal  features,  it  is  the  same  in  alL 
This  course  embraces  a  further  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Cfareek  languages,  mathe* 
matic»,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
practice  in  English  composition,  moral 
and  intellectuBl  j^osopby,  and  some 
treatise  of  natural  law  and  the  law  of  na- 
tyons.  bi  some  collefles,provinon  is  made 
for  the  study  of  Hdbrew  and  of  several 
modem  languages;  but  these  are  not 
among  the  required  studies.  Some  of  the 
colleges  have  additional  departments  for 
Instruction  in  medicine,  theology  or  ]ai« 
Harvard  utuveiaity  embraces  alithree  of. 
these  departments,  in  which  studenta  are 
INPepared  for  entering  on  these  several 
profeesionB.  The  number  of  profossora 
and  teachen  in  the  several  colleges  varies 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
fhnds  of  the  college.  In  Harvard  college, 
thera  are  m  the  academical  departments 
eight  profesBora  and  six  tutora  and  other 
teachem ;  in  the  the<^gical  school,  two 
profoaaors,  in  addition  to  the  professorB  in 
the  other  departments,  who  assiBt  in  die 
instructions  of  this  school ;  in  the  law 
school,  two  .professors,  and  in  the  medical 
school,  four.  In  Yale  college,  there  are 
five  professors  and  aix  tutora,  besides  the 
profofisore  of  the  theol(^cal  and  medioal 
■eboois.    in  moBt  of  the  cnUeffBe^  the  d&* 
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Iwa  to  fiMir  poRiiatieDt  pinfea^oniy  aii4 
fern  two  to  £bur  tylor»-^9  tuton  being 
feuenUy  yoimg.  men  who  devote  two  or 
Sane  yeam  to  thi9  flecvice  More  entedog 
on  the  pmolice  of  the  profeauoos  to  whieh 
they  an  destined.  Fiom  the  fijlowiog 
lie^  k  iK(iU  be.  seen  how  manv  coUeipeB  in 
the  U.  atalee  were  fiMioded  during,  the 
laet  ten  yean;  and  for  othen  chartera 
haye  aheady  be^  granted  by  the  leffiala- 
Unea,  aa  ftr  the  Randolph  Meoon  college^ 
et  Boydton,  in  Virginie.    The  cause  of 


this'  increane  is  .iQNkNibledly  hmdaUe,  as 
it  is  the  Sfune  whioh  prompts  evenr  man 
in  the  U.  Btales  |o,  acquire  knowledge ; 
hut  it  ought  not  to  be  io^otten,  that  col- 
leges di&r  entirely  fiom  commcm  schools. 
The  ktter  may  be  multiplied^  and  then 
can  baldly  be  too  many  of  them ;  but  for 
oollegBSy  the  only  way  to  make  them  tiuly 
gieili  is  to  concentrate  in  a  few,  great 
stores  of  talent  and  eruditioiv  Intbeunip 
Teoities  of  £uiope»  donation  has  been 
added  to  donatiopy  until  many  of  them 
have  attamed  great  magnificence. 


TUUeontemmg^preperTUUo/w^Colkn  Ike  Timewfunfoimded! 

theJNmnbtr^AoHimm  ktfirycUn:  t^e  Mamker  o/.OradueduiniS»i  tke  P^^ 
imM  m  im^'p  ihcNfmJ^ of  V(Amtait^U^€oU^gfLibnurie9fVHlmiJHa9€fdI^rfrie^ 
to  the  SUtdaUs. 


KaofM. 

Onte. 

XhOm- 

TelMMi 

VOIUOM 

»-p^ 

PIm. 

^Wly 

ttS 

188? 

B£T 

BSS5 

sjsa 

Watereil)<), 
Bowdoin. 

Waterville,  Maine. 
Brunswick,  Maine. 
Hanover,  N.H: 

1620 
1794 

5 

7 

12 

20 

107 

1700 
8000 

^ 

Oanmooth, 

1769 

8 

41 

188 

3500 

8000 

Vcnnoil  Uuifflnily, 

1800 

6 

18 

81 

1646 

2328 

3urliagto»,Vt. 

1791 

6 

4 

38 

1600 

1000 

WiUiaiM, 

Williamown,Mas8, 

1798 

7 

18 

92 

8100 

16^ 

imberst, 

Aniberst,  Mass. 
(Suibrfdge,  Mast. 

1821 

9 

i 

811 

2300 

3140 

(larvard  University^ 

1638 

15 

854 

30000 

6700 

etown  Univenhy, 

inft>videBce,  R.  1. 
Hartibrd,CGtti. 

1764 

6 

16 

98 

6000 

WashiDgttMiy 

1826 

9 

16 

74 

6000 

180O 

Vale,    *^' 

New  Haveo.  Conn. 

1700 

16 

8S 

324 

8500 

660O 

Colambia, 

New  York  city. 

1754 

8 

0ni6n. 

Schenectady/N.Y. 
Olinton,N,Y. 

1794 

9 

69 

883 

6000 

8000 

HamiTloii, 

181S 

14 

43eM^ 

Geneva,  I*.  V. 

1826 

6 

3 

90 

890 

660 

University  orPennsylyaiua, 

NewBnm»wick,N.J. 
Princeton.  N.J. 
Philadclptia,  Penn. 

1770 
1746 

6 

20 
26 

63 
43 

8000 

4000 

1755 

5 

11 

60 

JtSenaHf 

Canonsborg,  Pcnn. 

180e 

4 

88 

99 

600 

1700 

UickiasoD, 

Carlisle,  plnn. 

1788 

6 

82 

62 

8000 

6000 

Wariiingusa, 

Wai^gUn^Pean. 

1806 

3 

8 

31 

400 

eBA 

Western  Uniyerjity, 
MadisoQ, 

Pittsbmu,  Peua. 

1830 

4 

9 

41 

400 

626 

Meadvine,  Penn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

1815 
1805 

S 
13 

18 

7000 
10000 

WBshiAgtoa.D.C. 
CIttrloUesviUe,  Va. 
Prince  EdwaniCo.Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va'. 
Oha|Ma.HUl,N.C. 

1821 

6 

60 

3000 

1000 

Univeraty  of  Virginia, 
Wliriam  and  Mary, 

1814 
1691 

8 
7 

8 

131 
108 

8000 

8400 

600 

Washington, 

(Jatveswty  of  Norft  Carolina, 

1818 
1791 

9 

17 
18 

83 
64 

TOO 

1500 

University  of  South  CafpUna, 

Columbia,  S.C. 

18QII 

Ckariesion, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

1785 

8 

6 

48 

1000 

Univ.  Geo.,  or  Franklin  Coll. 

Athens,  Geo. 

1785 

6 

88 

105 

2000 

1820 

University  of  Nashville, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

1806 

7 

16 

54 

Bast  Teoneosee, 

KnoKville.Tean. 

Greenvaie.TQant 
Athens,  Ohio. 

t 

8 

81 

840 

800 

Green^le  CoIW«^ 

1822 
1794 

82 

82 

1500 

3600 

400 

University  of  Ohio, 

1802 

4 

10 

60 

1842 

aoB 

Miami  University, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 

1824 

8 

9 

46 

Lexington,  Ky. 

60 

Western  Reaorve  College, 

Hodsoa,  Ohio. 

1828 

30 

Bleomington  College, 

Bk)oiniQgtan,Iiid. 

18^ 

217 

648 

8928 

189318 

69780 

For  more  poflioidanH  see  the  places  where  the  coUegqa  are  establiched. 

*  The  eLtakme  of  the  offleevs  and  stnaonts  in  tba  vaihwaLdepaitamiUol'  Trawylvmnla  Uolveuity,  fir  le^ 
^ear  1^90,  «|JiIhits  a  total  of  SeS^-A^  GaiOU. 
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COLLEO&-COLUNGWOOD. 


GoLLSoSy  ESlsctokal.  (See  Ekelkn,) 
CoujBQE  or  CIVU.1ANS ;  oommanly  call* 
«d  i^ffctoHi  CdimiMMU,  founded  by  doctor 
Harvey f  dean  of  the  avchee»  for  the  pro- 
feflsors  of  the  dvil  law  residiiig  in  the  city 
of  London.  The  judges  of  the  arches, 
admiralty,  and  pnrogative  courts,  with 
several  other  eminent  civilians,  common- 
ly  reside  here.  To  this  c<d]ege  belong  34 
procton^  who  make  themselves  parties  for 
their  clients,  manage  their  causes,  give 
licensee  for  marriages,  &c.  In  the  com- 
mon hall  of  Doctor's  Commons  are  held 
several  courts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  law,  particularly  the  high  court 
of  admirahy,  tne  court  of  delegates,  the 
arches  court  of  Canterbuiy,  and  the  pre- 
rogative court  <^  Canterimry,  whose  terms 
for  sitting  are  much  like  those  at  West- 
minster, every  one  of  them  holding  sever- 
al court-days,  most  of  them  fixed  and 
known  by  preceding  holydays,  and  the 
rest  appointed  at  the  judge's  pleasure. 

CoUiKoiAL  System,  in  ecclesiastical 
law  (see  Church),  In  politics,  it  is  oppos- 
ed to  bweaucraof  (see  Burectu),  and  sigjiii- 
fies  that  system  or  government  in  wmch 
the  membera  of  each  department  of  gov- 
ernment have  all  a  voice  in  the  decis- 
ion of  measures,  so  that  each  branch  of 
government  is  carried  on  by  a  coK^ftum, 
not  by  a  single  president.  This  system 
has  both  great  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 
CoLLEoiAifTS.  (See  Rhnnberghen.) 
CoLLiFLOWER.  (See  Cabbage.) 
Collin,  Henry  Joseph  von,  bom  at  Vi- 
enna in  1772,  was  the  son  of  a  physician. 
He  rose,  by  degrees,  to  an  important  place 
in  the  financial  department  of  the  Austri- 
an government.  He  sacrificed  his  feeble 
health,  and  even  his  fiivorite  inclination 
for  poetry,  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
which  he  labored  with  an  assiduity  that 
at  length  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died 
of  a  nervous  fever  in  1811.  Having  laid 
a  wager  with  a  fiiend  to  vnite  a  tragedy 
within  six  weeks,  he  produced  his  first 
drama,  ReruiuSf  the  plim  of  whidi  he  had 
arranged  befime.  It  was  followed  by  Co- 
rurfoniw,  PolyxenOf  Balbeoj  Bianea  deUa 
PmiOfMiBOTi^Bad  Die  HuraUer  tmd  Curies 
tier.  A  selection  of  his  smaller  poems 
appeared  in  Vieima,  after  his  death,  %vith 
fhumenta  of  his  epic  poem  Budolf  von 
HaMmr^.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  a  s|nnt  nourished  on  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, and  by  a  vigorous  simplicidr.  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  rather  nigid  and 
stifiH  They  are  not  verv  finished  produc- 
liona  A  complete  edition  appeared  in 
Vienna,  1814, 6  vola 


C6u.ni,  Matdkew  von,  faMfdier  of  ito 
preceding^  in  1806,  became  prolesaor  of 
esthetics  and  phikieophy  at  Cracow.  In 
1815,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  duke 
of  Reichstadt  (son  of  Napolecm).  He  died 
in  1834.  Asadromatic  poet,  he  ranks  be- 
low his  brother.  In  1813,  he  vras  editor 
of  the  literarv  Ga2ette  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1818,  of  the  Vienna  Anittls  of  Litcsature 
{mener  Jahfbikhar  dor  lAUratur), 

CoLLiir  d'Harlevillb,  Jean  Fran^oisiy 
bora  1750,  at  Maintenon,  near  Chamesi, 
abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
enriched  the  French  stage  with  character- 
pieces,  as  L^hiamgtantj  L^OfOmuUf  Lm 
ChdUaux  ^  Etpagnej  Mmnenr  de  Crac 
dan»  mm  fetU  CaM,  Lt$  JM$U$,  In  kin 
earliest  piecM,  he  wrote  by  rule,  but  8td>- 
sequently  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
ffenius.  In  his  best  piece,  the  Vkux  Cdi- 
oaUnre^  he  returned,  however,  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  French  theatre. 
In  general,  his  comedies  aro  blamed  as 
defici^it  in  humor,  and  his  comic  charac- 
ters as  wanting  in  individual  traits.  In 
his  allegorical  poem,  Mdpomine  et  Tludie^ 
we  find  natural  ease  combined  with  sen- 
timental philosophy,  but  otoi  prosaic 
verses.    He  died  in  1806. 

CoLLiNGWooD,  Cuthbcrt,  first  baron;  a 
native  of  NewcaiBtle-upon-Tyne,  bom  in 
1748,  and  educated  at  the  same  school 
vrith  lord-chancellor  Eldon,  under  Mr. 
Motses.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  in 
1761,  and,  in  the  action  of  June  1, 1794, 
was  flaff-captain  on  board  the  Prince,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Bowyer.  In  17^,  he 
conunanded  the  Excellent  during  the  bal- 
tleof  ci^  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14ui  of  Feb- 
ruary in  that  year,  and  having,  in  1799, 
been  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  was 
promoted,  in  1801,  to  the  red.  In  1804^ 
being  then  vice-admiral  of  the  blue^  he 
aa^sted  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  har- 
bor; but  hia  most  diatinffuiidied  service 
was  the  part  he  bore  in  tne  ineat  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  his  gaflant  manner 
of  bringing  his  ship  into  action,  and  the 
skill  and  resolution  with  which  he  fought 
her,  excited  the  personal  admiration  of 
Nelson  himself,  upon  whose  lamented  fall, 
the  command  of  the  fleet  devolved  upon 
him  as  the  senior  ofiicer.  In  this  critical 
situation,  admiral  Collingwood  evinced  a 
degree  of  promptitude  and  nautical  skill, 
combined  widi  prudence,  which  tended 
much  to  the  preservation  of  the  captured 
vessels,  and  proved  his  judgment  as  a 
commaiider  to  be  not  inferior  to  his  cour- 
age. For  his  valuable  services  on  this 
and  othor  occasions,  he  was  promoted  to 
be  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  continued  in 
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r  oc'Idb  66^  Mid  •lifevslBd  td 
•  banmy.  Hm  deatik  took  pboe  wliiltf 
oniiflini;  off  Minafca,  in  the  ViJle  d»  Paris, 
on  die  7th  of  March,  1810.  fforemanw 
were  caitied  to  Eim^aiidf  and  deposited 
in  St  Paid'fly  near  thoseof  his  friend  Neh 
son.  GoHingwood  appean  tohafvn  been  a 
model  of  a  naval  officer.  He  \nm  distin* 
ginshed  for  zeal,  eounge,  humanity^  cir-t 
eatnspectiQn,  and  atricntev  of  discipline. 
Though  hardly  any  man  had  more  expe^ 
rience  in  the  govedunent  of  saildrs^  he  was 
an  enemy  to  fioffging^  His  letters  to  Ins 
ehildreil  are  fltU  of  excellent  sentiments 
•and  judicious  adnoa  Every  vsung  naval 
officer  should  be  fttniliar  with  the  Pnblio 
•ad  Private  CorfespondeBce  of  the  ViccN 
Admind  Colluigwood,  with  Memoirs  of 
kis  Life  (8vo.,  3d  edition,  London,  1838). 
Collins,  William,  a  distinguishod  poet, 
was  bom  in  1790  or  1721,  at  Chichester, 
where  his  father  was  a  hatter.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school  and  at 
Oxfbid.  While  at  college,  he  wrote  his 
Oriental  Eologues,  which  were  print* 
•d  in  17<^  Their  success  was  mod-' 
enite,  and,  in  1744,  the  author  went  to 
London  as  a  literaiy  adventurer.  In  1746^ 
he  gave  his  Odes,  Descriptive  and  AUo* 
.^oiical, to  the  pnUic;  but  the  sale  did  not 
pay  for  the  printing,  and  the  indignant 
and  sensitive  poet  burnt  all  the  unsold 
eopies.  Yet  among  these  odes  were  many 
meees  which  at  present  rank  with  the 
finest  Ijrrics  id  the  language.  Pecuniarv 
distress  followed  this  disappointment ;  and^ 
aided  by  the)  advance  of  a  few  guineas 
from  the  bookseUem  for  an  intended 
translation  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  he 
VPBS  enabled  to  escape  into  the  countiy, 
whence  he  found  means  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  uncle,  cokmel  Martin,  then  with  the 
British  army  in  Gennany.  The  death  of 
this  relation,  who  bequeathed  him  a  le^- 
ey  of  £9000,  raised  him  to  comparative 
affluence;  and  he  immediately  returned 
the  bookselleia  their  advance,  being  re- 
duced, by  nervous  debility,  to  an  utter  in- 
capability of  any  species  of  mental  exer- 
tion. Originally  too  laxly  strait  g,  disap- 
pointment, distress  and  irregularity  had 
completely  disommged  his  nervous  vvs* 
tern.  Dreadful  depression  of  spirits  fo\* 
lowed,  for  which  he  had  no  better  remedy 
dian  the  fttal  one  of  the  bottle.  Although 
he  did  not  suffer  from  absolute  alienation 
of  mind,  it  was  thought  best  to  confine 
him  in  a  kmadc  asyliun ;  but,  finally,  he 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  in 
whose  arms  ho  terminated  liis  brief  and 
melancholy  career,  in  1766.  Collins,  fay 
hw  taste  and  attainments,  appean  to  ha^ 


been  peenlMy  adapted  for  thie  iMmt 
vralks  of  poetty.  lus  odes,  finm  wbely 
he  derives  his  chief  poetical  fam^,  aH^ 
withstnding  the  dispangiuff  remarics  of 
doctor  Johnson,  are  now  amnost  nnlver-' 
sally  regarded  as  the  flrtt  proAutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language  f^  vigJ 
or  of  conception,  mildness  and  varietf  Of 
petsonification,  and  cenuhie  wartntn  o^ 
n»ling.  The  originwty  of  Coffins  con^ 
sists,  not  in  his  sentiment,  but  in  tho 
highly  fSguredve  garb  in  which  he  dMm$ 
abstract  ideas,  in  the  felidty  of  bis  erJ 
prearions,  and  in  his  akill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.  His  chief  defhet  is  an 
occasional  mysticism.  His  temperamenf 
was,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  ihe-woidi 
poedcal ;  and  had  he  existed  under  hapo 
pier  circumstances,  and  enjovod  the  un-< 
disturbed  exemise  of  his  faculties,  hd 
would  probably  have  soifMBBed  most,  i^ 
not  ai,  of  his  contemporaries,  during  tho 
very  prosaic  period  which  immediately 
IbUowdd  the  death  o^Pope. 

CoLLORXDo;  one  of  the  most  IBuatrious 
ftmilles  in  Ausuria,  origuially  fiom  FHiOL 
The  members  of  one  branch,  Colloredo 
Mansfeld,  have  been  since  1768  princes  of 
the  empira.  To  the  fhmilyof  CoUorado 
belong,  1.  FabriciuB,  bom  1876,  who  wni 
sent  as  ambassador  by  Cosmo  IL  of  Med^ 
ici,  to  the  emperor  Rodolph*  If;  d.  Ro^* 
d^lph,  count  Waldsee,  fiekkmanbal  o# 
the  imperial  armies,  distinguished  in  di^ 
thirty  yeam^  war,  particuli^ly  at  Lfttsen^ 
and,  in  1648,  by  the  deface  of  Prague  $ 
dL  Jerome,  bom  1775,  master-genord  of 
the  ordnance,  commanded  in  1813  the 
firat  division  of  the  army  at  Culm  (q.  ▼.), 
died  in  1893,  while  comnmndSr-in^Kshief 
in  Bohemia. 

CoLLOT  dUbkbots,  Jcsn  MttfSe^  an 
actor  vrithout  talents,  and  a-  member  of 
the  uifamous  municipality  of  Paris,  Aug. 
10  and  Bepu  2, 179S^  aud  afterward  of 
the  national  convennon,  was  baiiishedi 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  to  Cayenne^ 
where  he  died  in  1796.  He  proposed  hi 
the  first  session  of  the  nadonal  cxinvemloa 
to  abolish  royahr,  and  to  declare  the  g6v-* 
emment  a  republic  In  Lyons,  he  intr<v 
dueed  the  shoodng  en  moBae,  when  the 
guillotines,  though,  accorditig  td  the  tecfh» 
nical  expresrion,  en  jMmumaice,  were  found 
no  longer  sufficient 

CoLMAH,Geom;  a  dramatic  writer  and 
elegant  scholar  of  the  last  centtuy ;  bom 
at  Florence,  in  1733;  his  father  beinr  at 
that  time  British  envoy  to  the  miid  diike^ 
court  From  Westminster  odiool  he  was 
removed,  at  the  usual  age,  to  Christ  chumiif 
O^oni,  v^erejbe  was  graduated,  as  ma*- 
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iv  ofaitt^iBlTiBvhifnnff  fNfefioiiBly ,  hi 
^Dttjunotion  wkh  hifl  fiiena  Biomiel  Thoni* 
tw^  published  »  fleries  of  eamfn  after  the 
liMuiaer  of  the  Spectator,  under  the  title 
of  Th€  Cwmoinmr.  Thia  lively  irartc, 
which  oaaoue  out  weekly>  waa  continued 
fioni  Jan.  1, 1754,  till  towaida  the  cloae 
of  the  year  1756,  and  tended  much  to 
egmhliah  his  la^tadon,  and  procure  him 
the  fiiendahipor  moat  of  the  acknowied^ 
ed  witp  of  the  day.  At  the  deshre  of  hia 
Delation,  lord  fiath,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  law,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's 
Imi,  and  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  be  called 
to  the  bar;  but  his  senius  soon  turned  to 
the  more  congenial  .study  of  the  bellea- 
lettres.  His  poetical  vein  had  some  time 
pievioualy  displaved  itself  in  various  oc- 
casional pieeea :  but  his  first  dramatic  at* 
tempt  was  maoe  in  the  year  1760,  when 
bis  Polly  Honeyoorabe  was  bfought  out, 
with  great  temporaiy  success^  at  Drury 
IsKie.  The  year  fdlowing,  he  produced 
the  well-known  coifiedy  of  the  Jealous 
Wife,  which  not  only  excited  great  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  but,  as  well  as  his  Clan, 
destine  Majtiage^  has  remained  an  est8l>* 
hahed  &voritiB  ever  since.  The  Engliah 
Memhant,  the  Oxonian  in  Town,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  pieces  of  less  note,  but 
not  deficient  in  meri^  fi>llowed  in  sucees- 
Bioaa,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  which 
he  waa  assistod  by  his  fiiend  Garrick.  In 
1764,  his  pecimiary  resources  were  mu<^ 
incroised  by  a  handsome  annuity  be* 
^ueathed  him  1^  lord  Bath ;  and  an  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune,  which  he  acquired 
three  years  after^  bv  the  decease  of  gen- 
oral  Puheney,  enabled  him,  the  following 
summer,  to  purchase  Mr.  Beard's  share 
in  Covent-j^arden  theatre.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  Vttrianoes  with  his  partners  in  the 
eoneem,  he  was  induced  to  dispose  of  bis 
portion  of  the  property  almost  as  soon  as 
ka  had  acquired  it ;  and  to  purchase,  in 
lieu  of  it,  the  little  theatre  m  tne  Haymau- 
icet,  .which  he  bought  of  Foote  for  an  an- 
nuity, and  continued  in  the  personal  su* 
perintendence  of  it  till  the  year  1790,  when 
a  para^)rtic  attack  not  on^  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  one  side,  but  entirely  plunged 
his  faculties  into  a  bopelras  state  of  de- 
naigeinent  He  nevertbeleas  lingnred  on, 
m  a  lunatic  asyhun  at  Paddiugton,  till 
1794,  in  which  year  his  decease  took  place. 
Beaides  the  wntings  aheady  enumerated, 
and  a  large  variety  of  others  of  the  same 
rlassy  his  clasflical  attainments,  and  the 
fmrity  of  his  taate^  are  evinced  by  his  ele- 
flant  and  spirited  translation  of  Horace's 
Alt  of  Poetty,  published  in  1783,  and 
of  ihe  Comedies  of  Terence;    to  the 


fbittHr  of  which  is  pnAbed  an  ingnrioai 
Commeniaiy,  which  places  his  acumen 
as  a  critic  in  a  veiy  reqiectable  point 
of  view. 

Coi.oeifx(inGennan,JEKi^;  ibnnerlyfl 
fiee  city  of  the  empire,  and  seat  of  the 
electoral  chapter  of  Cologne.  Th^  arch« 
bishop  of  Colonie  was  fomeriy  a  sove- 
reign prince,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant members  of  the  Oeiman  em]Mre.  He 
resided  at  Bonn.  Cologne  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  Pruarian  disoict  Ck>logne,  in 
the  pnmnce  of  Cleves-Ben,  the  seat  of 
an  archbiahop,  a  high-preaident,  the  gov* 
Cnunent,  an^  tiie  court  of  appeal  for  the* 
Rhenish  provinces,  a  tribunal  of  the  first 
instance,  and  maiiy  public  institution& 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  German 
cities  on  the  left  buik  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
a  league  in  length,  in  the  form  ^  a  semi- 
circle, and  was  biuk  by  Agrippina,  the 
wife  ofthe  emperor  Claudius.  Tne  streets 
are  narrow,  dn^  and  lonely.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  to  which 
it  belonged,  this  ci^  lost  its  riches,  and, 
under  the  Fraich  government,  its  opulent 
cfeigy,  and  beautiful  woiks  of  art  The 
gralit  ware-houses  are  still  standing  as 
monumentB  of  the  past,  but  only  a  amay 
niunber  of  the  new  buildings  are  distin- 
guished for  beauty.  The  handsomest 
pubhc  places  are,  the  new  maiket  with  its 
nme-trees,  the  hay  maifceit,  and  the  old 
nuuket  Coloinie  has  90  chuiches^  5 
monasteries,  7060  houses,  and  upwards  of 
54,000  inha^Mtsnts,  besides  the  {;annonA 
One  of  the  noblest  worits  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  unfinished  cathedral,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long,  and  160 
wide.  It  waa  in  the  course  of  erection 
fit>m  the  year  1348  imlil  the  refermation. 
Only  the  choir,  900  feet  hisfa,  with  the 
chapel  aroimd  it,  is  completed.  The  nave 
is  supported  hf  100  columns,  of  which 
the  middle  ones  are  40  feet  in  circumfer* 
ence ;  but  it  has  only  two  thirds  of  its  in- 
tended height,  and  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  roof.  Each  of  the  towers  waa 
desiped  to  be  500  feet  high ;  250  feet  of 
one  IS  fitiislied,  and  only  21  of  the  other. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Magi,  buih  of  nuuMe,  in  the  Ionic  sr^le« 
In  a  magnificent  box  are  deposited  a  few 
relica.  On  the  left  side  of  tne  chdr  is  the 
golden  chamber,  with  the  tresKuy  of  tlie 
cathedral ;  but  it  no  kMiger  enjoys  its  an* 
dent  riches.  Reifiecting  the  original  plan 
of  the  church,  which  has  been  discovered^ 
see  Geoige  Mftllef^s  jBesc>retftMwg(Descfip* 
tion),  wim  9  engravings,  large  felio,  and 
96  pages  of  text  (18t8)»  and  Boiaseite^ 
work,  IJAer  dm  Dom  m  Koln  (On  thd 
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f  CologiieV  with  engiaviiun 
(18d4j.  The  church  of  St  Q«moii  haa 
a  lofty  dome  and  three  gaUefiea»  The 
ehurch  of  St  Cunibeit  has  an  altar  Hke 
the  fionous  altar  of  St.  Peter's  ehuroh  in 
Borne.  The  church  of  St  Peler  has  an 
admirable  paintings  by  Rubensi  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  apoatle  Peter.  In  the 
leliflous  eatabhahment  of  St  Ursula,  for 
Home  ladiea,  the  viator  seea^  he  is  aaniiedt 
the  relica  of  the  11,000  virgina.  These 
are  amniped  on  shehes,  and  make  a  for- 
midable «>pearance.  The  town^house  in 
Cologne  has  a  splendid  poitioo,  adorned 
ivith  two  rows  of  marble  columns.  The 
Jesuits'  library,  though  it  itas  been  de- 
fnved  of  many  works,  still  contains  60^000 
▼(dumea.  Many  paintingB  in  the  monas- 
teries and  churones  were  canied  off*  oi 
destroyed  Inr  the  French*  (SeeBoiMcr^) 
The  ci^,  however,  still  contains  some 
beautiflucoUectionBofwQrksofart  It  is 
fiivonibly  situated  for  trade,  fonning  an 
intermediate  point  between  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  its  commerce,  particularly  in 
Bhenish  wine,  or  hock,  is  very  consider^ 
able.  The  trade  in  cloth,  linen,  lace,  cot- 
Ion  and  silk,  tobacco  and  earthen  ware  is 
atill  important;  likewise,  the  distillation 
of  Cologne  water,  or  eau  de  CologtUj  of 
which  aeveral  mtllion  bottles  are  exported 
every  year.  There  are  15  manu&ctoriee 
of  it,  and  the  traffic  has  been  constantly 
increaaintf  since  the  seven  yaan*  war. 
The  botues  are  made  in  StoUberg,  three 
leagues  from  Aix.  As  a  great  city,  where 
magazines  can  be  conveniently  establish- 
ed, and  military  provisioDS  obwned,  as  a 
cimvenient  place  for  crossing  the  Rhine, 
as  an  intennediate  point  between  Wesel 
and  CoUentz,  as  a  pcMnt  of  meeting  of 
many  roads,  wad  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  basiB  (q.  v,),  from  which  must  proceed 
the  operatioDS  of  the  German  armies 
against  the  Neth^dands  and  France,  Co- 
l^pMisofgreatmiUtaiyhnportonce.  The 
fi>itifieations  were  restored  m  1815.  They 
are  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  casemated 
towera,  which  contain  several  stones^  and 
each  a  few  cannon.  These  are  placed  at 
some  dystanee  from  the  city,  as  separate 
and  detached  woriui  Coloffne  has  thus 
become  a  strong  place,  though  not,  indeed, 
so  important  a  fortress  as  Coblentz.  The 
amaU  city  of  Deutz,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposile  Cok>gDe,  is  fortified, 
and  thus  completes  the  double  UU-dt^pfmt 
In  former  times,  Cologne  was  a  very 
Mwerfid  d^,  and  its  univeraity  fiunoiis. 
The  merchants  of  Cologne,  who  settled 
in  London  under  Elizabeth's  reign,  gave 
a  gnat  impulse  to  the  English   coin- 


meroe.  llw  old  CSiraude  of  Cok>gii«^ 
written  in  low  German,  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting work.  The  ton  dt  Cologne  is 
fomcms  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, though  only  a  small  part  of  whai 
is  sold  under  this  name  is  genuine. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  distinguishmg 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  is,  to  mb 
a  few  drras  on  the  hand,  when  the  good 
eott  de  Cdofne  must  neither  smell  or  any 
^irituous  liquor,  norof  musk,  nor  anv  foi^ 
eign  substance,  but  only  of  the  ethereal  odor 
proper  to  the  water. 

CouftMBLk,  the  republio  of;  in  South 
America,  is  comprised  between  lat  ISP 
aO'  N.,  and  6P  S. ;  and  between  hm.  58^ 
and  83^  W.;  extendmg  over  a  surface  of 
1,100,000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  east  by 
Guiana  and  Brazil,  aouth  by  Brazil  and 
Peru,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  on 
the  north-west,  it  bordera  on  the  repubho 
of  Central  America.  The  face  of  the 
counny  is  remarkable :  the  western  part 
contains  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  Andes 
(q.  v.),  while  the  eastern  stietcheB  out  into 
rnimcnse  plains,  intersected  by  gigantio 
rivenk  Towards  the  southern  part  (Quito] 
are  found  the  celebrated  summits  of 
Chimborazo,  Antisana,  Pichincha,  Coio- 
pexi,  Cok>cache,  &c  In  this  Thibet  of 
the  new  worid,  in  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
des, raised  10,000  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  the  population  of  that  part 
c^  the  country  is  concentrated.  Farther 
north,  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  less, 
and  in  New  Grenada,  the  Cordillera  is 
divided  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which 
mil^  the  two  lateral  ones  are  of  great  ele- 
vauon.  Beaidea  the  Andes,  the  principa] 
chain  is  that  of  Caracas,  running  along 
the  north  coast,  with  summits  of  from 
12,000  to  14,000  feet  hic;h.  The  principal 
lake  is  lake  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela ;  the 
imaginary  lake  Parima  has  disappeared 
from  the  maps.  The  most  important 
livere  of  Colombia  are  the  Magdalena,  the 
Amazon  (q.  v.),  and  the  Orinoco  (q.  v.). 
The  Amazon  receives  all  the  streams  on 
the  eastern  dectivity  of  the  Andes,  south 
ofkt3°N.  North  of  that  pomt,  they  flow 
into  the  Orinoco.  The  immense  plains  in 
the  east,  stretching  from  Merida  to  Guiana, 
and  fimn  the  chun  of  the  Caracas  to  the 
Amazon,  are  partly  inundated  and  fertil- 
ized by  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
partly  composed  of  bare  deserts  called 
Uanos,  (q.  v.)  The  climate,  in  a  countiy 
of  such  eactent,  and  of  so  remaricable  a 
diversity  of  elevation,  must  differ  exceed- 
ingly. In  Venezuela,  the  year  is  com* 
plelely  divided  by  the  rainy  and  the  dxf 
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HBWOD,  the  fermer  comiaenaff  in  No» 
veinl>er,  and  ending  in  ApriL  NewGr^ 
iiada  coniprehendB  a  remariuible  variety 
of  clixiiate :  temperate,  eren  cold  andfiroety, 
but  healthy  on-  the  elevated  table  lands, 
the  air  is  burning  and  pestilential  on  tho 
sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  interior.  At  Cartbagena  and  Ouay- 
Muil,  the  yeUow  fever  is  endemic  (See 
JVeto  Grenois^i  Fmoiuiia  and  Qmto*) 
Among  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
luiigdom  we  •mention  caoao,  Peruvian 
bark,  coffee  and  indigo,*  augVy  cotton  and 
tobacco.  QQSd,plBtina,Bilver,cinnabar,are 
Itmong  tlie 'mineral  riekes  of  the  republic. 
Tlhe  priiicipel  uficles  of  export  aie  cacao, 
indigo,  totaceo,  cofibe,  hides. and  cattle. 
Thd  imports  are  manu&ctuved  goods  of 
slmoet  every  deseriptioit.  The  contraband 
mdte^bas  been  carried  on  to  suck  an  e^Oeiit 
by  tlie  foreign  ocAoniesin  th»  neighbor- 
boddvthat  it  is  impossible,  from  the  cus- 
tom-bouse retunis,  to  fbrm  any  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of -the  imports  one  exports* 
The  DutdiP  in  Cura^oa  have  been  engaged 
in  this  uiuie  for  neai)y  ^o  centuries,  and 
the  English  have  r^fWty  prosecuted  it 
very  extensively  from  f  nnidad,  Jamaion 
Snd  Guianar;  andsucH  are  the  facilities 
afforded  by  tbe  vicinity  of  these  coloniea, 
the  extent  of  coast,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Orinoco,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  suppnss  it.  In  1625,  tbe  exports  from 
La  Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello  amounted 
to  $1,885,^7,  of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  were  to  the  United  States;  the  im- 
ports, during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
|d^2<3,042.  M.  VLomm  (Voyage  dant  la 
^;>.  <&  CWom&Mt,  Paris,  18S23)  estimates  the 
total  amount  of  exports  at  $8,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  $10,000,000.  The  ports  of 
lift  Guayra,  Rio  del  Uacha,  Santa  Mar- 
tba,  Cartliagena,.  Cha^^res,  Porto  Cabello, 
Panama  and  Guayaquil  are  the  most  fre- 
quented by  foreigi]^.  Various  plans 
bave  l)een  propo»Bd  for  connecting  the 
two  oceans  bv  canals.  The  small  river 
Chagre^  Avhich  fails  into  the  Caribbean 
sea  a  little  west  of  Porto  Belki,.is  naviga- 
ble to  Cruces,  five  leagues  from  Panama. 
The  elevation  of  tlie  country  between 
Cruces  and  Panama  lias  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained,  but,  it  is  supposed^ 
would  iutoriiose  no  obstacle  to  a  canal  ibr 
boats,  though  it  might  be  wholly  impossi- 
Ue  to  construct  one  for  large  vessels.  A 
brsucb  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  which  foUs  into 
*he  gulf  of  Darien,  i^ppcaaches  within  5 
or  Gl^ei^es  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the 
intervening  country  is  quite  level,  and 
proper  for  a  canaL  Anotlier  bnmch  of 
t^i^  Kk>  Atinto  apprsBches  so  neav  to  » 


amali  riter  ^i^ncfa  ftdis  into  the  Pwlto 
tha|  a  small  esnal  has  aetually  been  dug 
between  &ein,-bj  means  of  which,  when 
the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with 
cacao  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  By  meanaof 
the  Onnoeo  and  itti  tributaiy  streanm,  a0 
tbe  countiy  south  of  the  cbam  ef  Vene- 
zuela enjoys  an  easy  oommunioation  with 
the  sea.  tikis  river  forms  a  natiurai  cban* 
nel  for  the  conveyance  to  the  ocean  of  the 
cattle  and  produce  raised  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  Apuie,  and  its  wide-epieoding 
btancbas^  By  means  of  the  Meta,  also^ 
a  navigaUe  eemmttnication  is  opened  al- 
most to  the  veiy  foot  of  ^e  Andesj  The 
flour,  and  other  prodnetkise  of  an  extent 
aive  distriet  near  Bogot^  are  conveyed  to 
maricet  by  tbe  OriiKteo^  in  prefer^M^  t* 
the  Magdalena.  The  rfH[Mibuc  is  compos- 
ed of  me  three  colonial  ffovemmems  of 
Quito,  New  Grenada  and  Vene3iiela,and, 
by  the  hw  of  June  93, 1824,  is  subdivkM 
into  twelve  depsKmente,  namely, 

1.  The  Isthmus,  7.  Cundinamarca, 

2.  JMa^dalena,  8.  Boyaca, 

3.  Zuba,  9.  Apure. 

4.  Venezuela,  10.  The  Equator, 

5.  Orinoco,  11.  Guayaquil, 

6.  Cauca,  12.  Asuay. 

These  are  composed  of  49  provinoe% 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  318  can- 
tons, and  each  canton  into  municipalities. 
The  pcpukitioa  m^  be  estimated  at  about 
3»711,000.  It  ie  composed  of  whites,  In- 
dians, mestizoei^  Negroes  and  mukuioes; 
one  half  being  of  the  mixed  races,  one 
Quarter  creoki,  one  eighA  indians,  aad 
the  remainder,  Negroes  and  Europeans. 
Trevellera  have  obwrved  that  beaot^,  vig- 
or and  courage  are  more  oonnnon  m  ti£» 
mixed  races.  The  Creoles  or  whites,  as 
they  are  called,  have  in  genetal  some 
Indisn  or  black  blood  m  their  veins. 
Those  on  the  se»<coast  have  the  Spanish 
features,  but  httle  beard;  those  of  tbe 
more  elevated  regioBS  rescxnkle  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  north  of  Europe^  but  ibey 
commonly  have  the  Uaok,  stiff  hair  of  the 
Indians.  The  goitre  is  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Colombia ;  tbe  pure  Indinns 
and  Negroes,  however,  are  not  afflicted 
with  it  The  NegKies  are  found  princi- 
pdty  in  the  maritime  parte  of  tjie  country. 
The  new  govCTmnent  has  decreed  that 
fr«)nttbe  year  1860  all  davery  shall  c^am 
'  m  the  lepnblic  Tbe  principal  towns  be-' 
sides  those' already  melntioned  ajie,  Bogota 
(the  capital),  Caracas,  St.  Thomasi,  QuiDo, 
Popayan,  Cueni^  Riobambo^  Otofaalo, 
Merida,  Ciimana,  Maracaibo,  Boivekm% 
Quanare  and  TmxiUo/    AH  ilie  lDdi«n» 
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Uen  dednvd-fitoe  onee  the  nvtohi- 
tioiL  ManT  of  the  Indian  tribes  hav« 
been  broiuht  into  subjection  to  the  whites, 
end  have  beoome  paitially  civilized  hy  the 
Ubore  of  the  Catholic  misflionaries.  They 
are  allowed  to  live  in  villages  by  them- 
selvea^  and  to  be  i^verned  by  ma^^istnites 
of  their  own  choice.  The  principal  In- 
dians lemaining  unsubdued  are  the  Goa- 
hiras^  who  a«e  about  dOifiOO  in  number, 
and  occupy  a  txact  along  the  coast  to  the 
west  of  the  gulf  of  Maraoaibo*  They  often 
make  inroads  upon  the  netghboriong  settfe- 
ments.  The  Guanunos,  who  inhftUt  the 
idands  fbrmed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
noeo,  are  about  ^000  in  number.  The 
Caribs  occupy  the  coast  of  Spanish  Gui- 
ana, between  the  mouths  of  the  Essequi- 
bo  and  the  Oonoco.  Besides  these  tribes, 
jktt  the  oountoy  on  the  Orinoco  above  the 
cataracts  of  Atures,  and  indeed  all  the  im- 
mense tract  between  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco  and  those  of  the  Amazon,  are 
inhabited  bv  nations  of  savages,  who  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Spam- 
ianis  to  eivilize  or  subdue  them.  The 
Catholic  religion  has  been  declared  the 
established  religion  of  the  state ;  but  all 
others  are  tokratedi  The  establishment 
is  coaqMsed  of  2  arehbishops  and  10 
bishops:  the  clergy  are  rich  and  powerfhl; 
seme  of  them  disonguished  themsehres  in 
Jfae  revolution  by  their  democratic  prind- 
ples.  Colembia  has  four  tmiverrities--^ 
Quitf^  Bogotkf  Caracas  and  Merida ;  that 
of  Bofot4  is  merriv  a  theological  semi- 
nary; th»  three  others  are  intended  fbr 
studeiDls  in  the  other  famnches.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  lor  the  establishment 
of  primaiT  schools,  high  schools  and  pro- 
vincial colleges ;  but  the  unsettled  stateof 
the  countiy  allows  but  little  to  beefiected. 

J^gterical  Slukh.  The  republic  of  Co- 
lonbia  is  of  veiy  recent  origin,  although 
the  history  of  the  three  states,  oy  the  union 
of  which  it  has  been  formed^  is  coeval 
with  the  era  of  Columbus.  Previoosly  to 
Che  period  of  the  revolution^  they  were 
known  by  the  names  of  the  v%ee»rwaUy  of 
/iTtw  Chrinadaf  the  afUtkirgenuxM^  of 
€bnBC0»,  and  the  pnmdauy  ofifuiio.  df 
their  annals  prior  to  the  union,  a  brief 
akebshwili  here  be  given. 

Quito.  The  previnoes  of  Quito,  having 
formed  a  oomponent  pan  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  at  the  tune  of  the  Spanish  con- 

rBty  contraved  to  depend  direcdy  on 
goferament  of  Peru  until  Sept  1564, 
when  they  were  erected  into  a  separate 
preaideney.  In  1717,  the  government 
was  suppreswd,  and  the  country  incoiw 
Rotated  into  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Gre- 
voi-  UL  2o 


nada^  Ial79S,itWB8aga&isepanted,ai«a 
remained  so  until  it  became  a  part  <»  Co- 
lombia. The  revolution  commenced  Au^ 
1(^  1609,  when  the  president,  count  Ruiz 
de  Castilla,  was  deposed,  and  a  jwUa  m- 
henma  appointed  to  admhiister  the  govern- 
ment He  was  reinstated  the  November 
fbilowinff,  and  a  second  revolution  took 
place  in  Sept,  1810.  But,  in  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  Spaniards,  under  Montes, 
regained  Quito,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
presidency  until  May,  1822,  when  the  vic- 
tory of  Pichincha,  gained  by  general  Su- 
cre, put  an  end  to  their  power. 

Mi0  Grenada.  The  coasts  of  New 
Grenada,  which  border  on  the  Caribbean 
sea,  were  first  visited  by  Columbus,  during 
his  fourth  voyage.  C^eda  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci  followed  Columbus  in  exploring 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  VemNicci  gave  the 
fint  regular  description  of  the  people  who 
inhabited  its  shores.  In  the  year  1506; 
Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  obtained  extensive 

Ein  this  and-  the  adjoinmg  country, 
had  the  country  from  cape  de  ul 
0  the  gulf  of  Danen,  which  was  to 
be  styled  JSrew  Andahuia ;  and  Nicuessa 
was  appointed  to  govern  from  the  gulf 
of  Darien  to  cape  Gracias  k  Dios;  thb 
territoiy  included  widiin  these  points  to  bb 
named  Golden  CoMe,  The  province  of 
Term  Firms,  including  bodi  the  grants 
•of  Nicuessa  and  Ojeda,  was  (^ven,  by  a 
eubsequent  charter,  in  1514,  to  Pedre 
Arias  de  Avila.  Under  the  orders  of  Avr- 
la,  the  western  coast  of  Panama,  Venigua 
and  Darien  was  explored  as  far  north  as 
cape  Blanco,  and  the  town  of  Panama 
was  founded.  In  1936,  Sebasdan  de  Be- 
nakazar,  one  of  the  officers  who  accom- 
panied ^zarro  in  the  expedition  to  Pent 
effected  the  conquest  ana  colonization  of 
tiie  southern  internal  provinces  of  New 
Grenada;  whilst  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de 
Quesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the 
admiral  of  the  Canaries,  overran  the  north- 
em  districts  from  Santa  Martha.  They 
met  vridi  considerable  opposition  from  the 
natives,  but  finally  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  country,  and  the  ^ole  was  fininel 
faito  one  government,  and  put  under  a  cap- 
tain-general, appointed  in  1547 ;  to  check 
whose  power  the  royal  audience  was 
estfllilished,  of  which  he  was,  however, 
made  president  In  the  year  1718,  New 
Grenada  was  ftihned  into  a  vice-royahy. 
This  form  of  ffovemment  continued  until 
1734,  when  the  capCain-generalsbip  was 
restored ;  butj  in  1740,  the  vice-royahy 
was  re-established.  Under  this  system, 
the  evils  of  which  were  of  a  very  nievoitM 
nature,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Grenadh 
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continued  until  the  hiTBidan  of  Spun  bgr 
-the  French.  The  desire  of  independence 
had  long  been  pveTalent;  but  it  was  not 
until  1810,  that  it  began  to  be  publicly 
avowed  The  juntas  then  chosen  were 
composed  of  peiwms  generally  fitrorable 
to  independence.  A  congress  from  the 
difierent  provinces  or  departments  of  the 
vice-royalty  soon  aftervnirds  assembled, 
and,  in  1811,  a  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
I>endence  was  made.  The  country  has, 
since  that  period,  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  cause  of 
fireedom  and  that  of  the  royalists  have 
been  alternately  triumphant,  and  many 
fn^tfiil  scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed 
have  occurred.  In  lol^  adeci^ve  action 
was  fought  betwe^i  the  independents  and 
a  Spai^  amy  under  Morillo,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  fonner, 
and  the  disperrion  of  the  congress.  After 
remaininff  under  the  dominion  of  the  roy- 
alists for  three  years,  Grenada  was  agam 
emancipated  by  the  army  of  Bolivar,  who 
.entered  Santa  F6  in  Aug.,  1819.  In  Dec, 
1819,  a  union  was  efl^cted  with  Venezuela 
.into  one  republic 

Caraca9f  or  Venexueku  The  coast  oi 
this  country  was  originally  discovered  by 
Columbus,  in  1496,  during  his  thud 
vova^  Several  attempts  being  made  to 
colonize,  the  Spanish  government  came 
.to  the  determination  of  settling  the  coun- 
tiy  under  its  own  direction.  These  expe- 
ditions were  managed  by  priests,  and  gen- 
erally ill  conducted;  and  it  was  found 
necessarv  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  bv 
force.  When  this  was  partiaUy  effected, 
and  the  Spanish  setders  were  placed  in 
Some  secunty,  the  promietorabip  was  sold, 
by  Charies  V,  to  the  Weltsera,  a  German 
mercantile  company.  Under  their  man- 
agement, the  Spaniards  and  the  natives 
suffered  the  most  erievous  tyranny.  The 
abuses  of  their  administration  becoming 
at  last  intolerable,  they  were  di^xMSessed, 
in  1550,  and  a  supreme  governor,  with 
the  title  of  <x^dam-gmaral,yr9S  appointed. 
From  this  period  until  the  vear  1806,  Ca- 
racas remamed  in  quiet  subjection  to  the 
mother  country.  In  1806,  a  gaUant  but 
unfortunate  attempt  was  made  to  liberate 
her  from  the  yoke.  9^.neni]  Miranda,  a 
native  of  Caracas,  formed  for  this  purpose 
an  expedition  partly  at  St  Domingo  and 
partly  at  New  Vori^.  A  landing  was  ef- 
fected on  the  coast,  but  the  force  proved 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  designed  object 
Many  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Span- 
ish autiioritiee,  and  several  sunered  death. 
The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  gave  an  cnf- 
.^Msuial  blow,  for  the  time^  tn  the  project  of 


independence.  In  1810,  however,  Spdn 
being  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  the 
opportunity  was  seized  by  the  pnneipal 
inhabitants  to  estabfish  a  freer  fbrin  of 
government  For  this  puipose,  a  jtrnfa 
nqiremay  or  congress,  was  convened  in 
Caracas,  consisting  of  deputies  from  tdl 
the  provinces  composing  the  former  cap- 
tain-generalship, with  the  exception  of 
Maracaibo.  At  first,  they  puMished  their 
acts  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII ;  but 
the  captain-jienend  and  the  members  of 
the  awHeneuL  were  deposed  and  impris- 
oned, and  the  new  government  received 
the  tide  of  the  ccnfedaral^iin  of  VtnenuitL 
The  most  violent  and  impolitic  measures 
were  now  adopted  bv  the  regency  mid 
cortes  of  Spain  towaids  the  people  of  this 
district  The  con^res^.  finding  tibe  voice 
of  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, issued  a  proclamation,  on  the 
5tii  of  July,  1811,  formally  declaring  it 
A  liberal  constitution  was  established,  and 
afiairs  wore  a  &vorable  aspect  for  the  cause 
of  freedom,  until  the  fttal  earthquake  of 
1812,  which,  operating  on  the  superstition 
of  the  people,  led  to  a  great  change  in 
the  public  opinion.  Mcmteveide,  a  royalisc 
general,  takmg  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  afSiirs,  marched  against  Caracas,  and, 
after  defeating  general  Miranda,  compelled 
the  whole  province  to  submit  In  1819^ 
however,  Venezuela  was  again  emano- 
pated  by  Botivar,  who  was  sent  with  an 
army  by  the  confederation  of  Grenada. 
In  1814,  he  was,  in  his  tuin,  defeated  by 
Boves,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Caiacasi 
In  1816,  he  again  returned  with  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  and  v^as  again  de- 
feated. Undismvred  by  reverses,  be 
landed  agam,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  convened  a  general  congress,  and 
defeated  the  royahsts  in  March,  1817,  with 
great  loss.  In  the  month  following, 
however,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  contest  was  main- 
tained for  some  time  afterwards  with  va- 
rious success.  Bolivar  was  invested,  by 
the  congress  with  ample  powers,  the  ntua- 
tion  of  the  republic  requirine  the  energy 
of  a  dictator.  On  the  17th  of  Dec,  1819, 
a  union  between  the  republics  of  €hnenada 
and  Venezuela  was  solemnly  decreed,  in 
conformity  with  the  rMKnrt  of  a  selet^ 
committee  of  deputies  from  eaeh  state. 
This  confederation  received  the  title  of  the 
RqnMic  of  Cohmbia,  In  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  law,  the  ina«allatioii 
of  the  general  conmss  of  Colombia  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  d^ 
of  Rosario  of  Cucuta.  The  first  sufajeet 
considered  by  this  body  was  the  < 
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ind  it  ^n»  jm^  detennined  that 
the  two  states  should  form  one  natioay  on 
the  central  t^stem,  under  a  popular  repre- 
sentative government^  divided  mto  legisla^ 
tive»  executive  and  judicial  Bolivar,  the 
president,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  actively 
engaged  in  briiwing  the  war  to  a  cloeei 
On  the  24th  of  J^e,  1821,  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Cambobo,  in  which 
the  royalist  army  was  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  baffgage. 
and  upwaids  of  6000  men.  In  the  M  of 
1822,  Bolivar  completed,  by  the  capture 
of  Panama*  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
power  in  this  quarter ;  the  only  remaining 
memorial  of  which  was  Porto  CabeUo, 
which  held  out  until  Dec  1823.  For,  l^ 
the  successes  of  the  troops  sent  against 
Quito,  the  Spaniards  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender  their  authority  in  the  south. 
Bolivar  defeated  Murgeon  at  Curiaco,  in 
April,  1822,  and,  in  May,  Sucre  gained  the 
splendid  victory  of  Picluncha,  immediately 
after  which  the  Spanish  authorities  capitu- 
lated. A  long  course  of  victory  having 
thus  delivered  Colombia  from  the  Span- 
iards, Bolivar  marched  into  Peru,  in  1824, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  Uiat  country.  Meann 
while,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Colombia,  b^  the  U.  States, 
m  1823,  and,  in  successive  yeans  since 
then,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  except  Spain,  ^ve 
new  activity  to  her  commercial  relations. 
The  government  was  administered,  in  the 
absence  of  Bolivar,  by  the  vice-presideiit, 
general  Francisco  de  Paula  Sontander ; 
and  from  the  adoptioii  of  the  constitution 
until  1826,  the  legislative  and  executive 
authorities,  relieved  from  anxiety  with 
respect  to  Spain,  strenuously  exerted 
themaehres  in  various  domestic  improve- 
ments. The  finances  were  placect  on  a 
more  solid  footing;  public  education  was 
earefuUy  fostered ;  and  institutions,  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  order  of  things,  every  where 
arose  To  all  outward  appearance,  the 
republic  was  rapidly  acquiring  consistency 
and  stabilij^,  when  the  insurrecdon  of 
Paez,  in  Venezuela,  produced  a  fiual 
change.  Paez,  being  one  of  the  most  dis- 
dngiiisbed  officers  of  the  revolution,  re- 
caved  the  command  of  the  department 
of  Venezuela.  In  the  execution  of  a  law 
for  enrolling  the  militia  in  the  city  of  Ca- 
racas, he  gave  so  much  ofSsnee  to  the  in- 
habitants by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  that 
'they  obtained  an  impeachment  against 
him  before  the  senate.  Being  notified  of 
this,  in  April,  1826,  and  summoned  to  4ip- 
pear  and  take  his  trial,  he  refused  obe- 


dknee  to  the  summoui,  i^aoed  himsrif  at 
the  head  of  the  troops,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  strong  party  in  anoietit  Vene- 
zuela, which,  diaiatisfied  with  the  central 
system,  demanded  a  reform  of  the  gov- 
ernment, some  desiring  that  Venezuela 
should  again  be  separate  from  New  Gre- 
nada, others  wishing  for  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, like  that  of  the  U.  States.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  insurrecdon,  the  north- 
eastern departments  of  the  republic  re- 
mained virtually  independent  of  the  rest, 
tmtil.Jan.,  1827,  when  Bolivar  returned  to 
Colombia,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
national  authority,  hv  promising  to  aasem- 
ble  a  convention  for  the  reform  of  the 
conetimtion.  Meanwhile,  various  disor* 
ders  broke  out  in  other  parts  of  the  repuh- 
lie,  the  departments  formed  out  of  New 
Grenada  alone  continuing  fruthfhl  to  the 
constitution.  Congress  assembled  in  May, 
and,  in  June,  passed  a  decree  of  genial 
amnesty,  and,  m  Aunist,  another  decree 
for  convoking  a  grand  convention  at  Oca-t 
iia,  for  amending  the  constitution.  Bob* 
var  and  Santander,  having  been  reelected 
president  and  vice-president,  were  duly 
qualified,  the  latter  in  May,  and  the  formed 
in  Sept.,  1827,  and  affiurs  remained  tauk^ 
Quil  until  the  convention  assembled  at 
Ocaiia,  in  March,  1828.  The  violence  of 
parties,  and  the  dismrbed  state  of  the 
country,  prevented  the  convention  from 
effecting  any  thing,  and  it  soon  separated. 
These  events  finally  resulted  in  BoHvar^i 
assuming  absolute  authority,  and,  in  effect, 
abolishing  the  constimtion  of  the  republie» 
Whether  he  took  the  step  solely  in  order 
to  tenninate  the  public  disorders,  or 
whether  he  himself  as  others  allege^ 
created  them  by  his  intrigues,  in  order  U^ 
afEord  a  plausible  pretext  for  his  usurpa- 
tion, it  remains  for  time  to  show.  Wnat 
appears  on  the  face  of  things  is,  that  the 
various  municipalities  drew  up  addresses 
to  him,  in  which  he  was  requested  and  in- 
vited to  assume  the  supreme  comimuML 
The  earliest  of  these  was  the  act  of  the 
municipality  of  Bogota,  dated  June  .  19^ 
1828 ;  and  others  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Bolivar  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call, 
and  oi|;anized  the  new  government  by 
appointing  a  council  of  ministers  and  a 
council  ofstate  for  its  administration,  with 
D.  Jose  M.  de  CastiUo  for  president  of  each 
counciL  Tliis  usurpation  roused  the  hos« 
tility  of  the  republican  party,  some  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  conspired  to  assasR- 
nate  Bolivar.  The  attempt  was  madd 
Sept.  2S,  1828,  but  foiled,  owing  to  thd 
bravery  of  the  officers  ond  attpndanti 
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■hotit  fak'  peradn,  unooff  whom  faiB  vid» 
coionel  Furguaoii,  waa  IdllecL  Oenerals 
PttdiBa  and  Sontander  were  accused  of 
pardcipadng  in  the  plot,  and  condemiied 
to  deaxh  by  a  special  tiibuiud.  Padilia 
was  executed  under  his  sentence ;  but  the 
punishmeut  of  Santander  was  commuted 
ibr  banishment.  The  immediate  agents 
in  the  attempt  were  apprehended,  and  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  death.  This  did 
not  prevent  general  Ovando  from  raisins 
the  standard  of  opposition  in  Popeyan,  and 
fmthering  so  large  a  force  as  to  demand 
ute  immediate  presence  of  Bolivar  to  re- 
sist it  At  the  same  time,  a  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  against  Peru,  in  conse* 
quence-  of  difficulties  between  the  two 
oountries,  arising  out  of  the  attempt  of 
Bolivar  to  make  himself  perpetual  presi- 
dent of  Peru.  (q.  v.)  These  events  leave 
Colombia  in  a  disturbed  condition,  the 
iosults  of  which  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
predict  Peace  was  made  between  the 
two  countries  in  1829.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  general  Cordova  began  an 
insunection  in  Antioquia,  which  seems  to 
be  of  litde  consequence.  The  troubles  in 
Venezuela  appear  to  be  much  more  im- 
]mrtBDt  A  strong  wish  to  separate  from 
Colombia  seems  to  exist  tliere.  General 
Faez  is  much  beloved  in  Venezuela. 
Whether  the  society  called  amigoa  dd 
paU^  established  by  him  in  Caracas,  has 
any  further  object  than  the  ostensible  one 
of  promoting  conunerce,  science  and  the 
arts,  time  must  show.  Colombia  seems, 
at  the  time  when  we  write^  to  be  on  the 
point  of  experiencing  some  important 
change  in  her  political  condition.  If  any 
such  should  occvar  before  this  volume  is 
completed,  it  vnll  be  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  (See  the  articles 
Auth  AmerieOf  JVew  Grenada^  Qiido,  Veru- 
xudOj  Bolioary  &ei|  The  foUowmg  worics 
may  be  consiihea  relative  to  Colombia: 
Humboldt's  TabUaux  dk  la  MOure ;  Per- 
Montd  JSTarrative  of  the  same;  MoUien's 
Thiifds  in  Colombia^  Paris,  1833  (trans- 
lated into  English,  1825) ;  (hUmbia^  2  vols., 
dvo.,  London,  18^. 

Colon.  (See  PtmiduatUm,) 
.  CoLONKz.;  the  commander  of  a  regi- 
ment, whether  of  horse,  foot  or  aitillery. 
There  were  times  when,  in  some  armies  of 
the  European  continent,  regiments  were 
commanded  by  generals ;  but  this  is  no 
lort^r  the  case. 
Colonial  Auticles.  (See  Commerce,) 
'CoLONiZATioK  SociETT,  American. 
One  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Uj  States  consists  of  blacks.  Of  these, 
l^BSM^  ari  slaves  (see  SEooery) ;  ^e  re- 


maining 980^000  are  ealM^/HK.  faiBom* 
of  the  states,  the  free  black  pc^ktion  i« 
oppressed  by  legal  disaUiities,  and,  in  all, 
is  virtually  excluded  fiom  the  enjoyment 
<^8omo  of  the  most  impcntant  civil  privi- 
leges, by  the  prejudices  of  the  European 
race.  A  caste  is  thus  foimed  in  the  state, 
of  individuals  below  the  salutary  iuflueaee 
of  public  opinion,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
improving  their  condition,  degraded,  ig- 
norant ami  vicious  themselve^  and  leav- 
ing the  same  legacy  of  humiliation  and 
sbune  to  their  cluldren.  A  oonunon  de- 
scent and  color  unite  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  slaves,  and  render  them 
the  fit  agents  for  fomenting  insurrections 
among  Siem.  On  this  account,  they  have 
become  objects  of  suspicion  and  alarm  in 
the  slave-holding  states;  and  the  owners 
of  slaves  consider  it  impolitic  and  danger- 
ous to  emancipate  their  Negroes,  ance 
thev  contribute  to  increase  the  strength  of 
a  dangerous  class,  without  deriving  any 
important  benefits  themselves  from  the 
change.  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  the 
colonization  society.  So  earlv  as  the  year 
1777,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  Jefferson, 
in  the  kgiislature  ot  Virginia,  of  emanci- 
pating aU  the  slaves  bom  after  that  period, 
educating  them,  the  males  to  the  age  of 
21,  the  females  to  that  of  18,  and  estab- 
lishing colonies  of  them  in  some  suitable 
place.  The  plan  of  colonization  lias  been 
subeequendy  approved  by  the  legislatures 
of  nine  staDes;  but  it  was  fiist  canied  into 
execution  by  individuals.  The  society 
was  formed  in  1816.  **ItB  object  is,  to 
promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  coloniz- 
mff  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of 
color  residing  in  our  coimtiy,  either  in 
Afiica  or  such  other  place  as  congreRs 
shall  deem  expedient;"  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  interference  of  the  gavexn- 
ment,  by  proving  that  a  colony  can  be 
established  and  maintained  without  the 
opposition  of  the  natives;  that  the  cc4o- 
nists  can  be  transported  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  that  an  important  commerce  might 
be  thus  established,  and  the  slaive-trade  in 
consequence  discouia^ed*  The  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  bemg  proved,  it  was 
intended  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  remo- 
val of  the  whole  black  population.  In 
1817,  two  agents  were  sent  by  the  society 
to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
for  a  suitable  spot  lor  the  colony.  They 
selected  a  poation  in  the  Sherbro,  and,  in 
February,  18SiO,  the  first  vessel  was  de- 
spatcheJ  with  68  colonistB.  They  were  ' 
conducted  by  an  agent  of  the  society,  and 
accompanied  by  two  a^nts  of  4he  gov- 
ernment*   The  expedition  anaved  on  the 
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4»w'ewMB  iti  tlienui)|r6ee0os;'lbetfai«e 
a^Dtfl,  nod  •  fpt99i  number  of  the  cqIop 
Rftial%  ware  camed  off  by  the  fever  of  the 
eliinM(eviiDd  U  beosme  QecesBOT  10  «^ 
jdo&tbd  ook>y^«  In  1821,  ouotber  yeeael 
WW  cent  ou^  whh  ^  eokmtaf  and  oape 
Mesmado  waa  p«ureba$ed  as  a  more  &v«r- 
able  poeidoi}.  It  baa  a  fine  baibor,  tbe 
dioiate  10  pleaaaac^  aod  tbe  soil  is  fertiiei 
produciiig  sugar-quie,  indi^  and  cottxm 
witbout  ^Icivatioa  1»  ld23»  the  eaii- 
gBBiita  atoouoted  to  1^  of  whom  seveml 
were  reeaptuied  Afheaos^  taken  from  yes> 
flete  aeised  ibr  a  vkikidon  of  tbe  laws  of 
the  U.  States.  In  1628,  tbe  cdony  con- 
tained more  than  laOQinbabitantB.  Itbas 
reeeived  the  name  of  lAbeiria^  and  te 
jtown  at  the  cape  in  eaUed  Momrmiai  in 
honor  of  tbe^es-iirQBident  Monroe.  The 
possessions  of  tbe  society  extend  150  miles 
along  the  ^pest,  and  a  eooaiderable  dis^ 
tanee  into  the  interion  Eight  statkus  or 
BSttknaeoiis  have  :beeti  establiehed,  at  the 
request  of  the  native  ofaieft^  who  construct 
the  Q^cessaiy  buiUings  for  the  aieoonmio>^ 
dation  of  tb^  colonists  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  colonists  employ  seversl  hun- 
dred native  laborere;  and  they  are,  in  gen* 
ersl,  in  rmy  comfiiftable  ouBmnstaneea 
Several  schools  have  been  estaUisbedi, 
end  the  moral  and  religjious  character  of 
die  inhabitantB  is  e^oeJtent*  By  the  eon- 
stitutiqn  of  JUbeiia,  att  persons  bom  in 
the  Qolony,  or  reaiding  there^  shall  be 
^pee,  and  eiiJQy  all  tbe  pHvileges  cKf  the 
citiaens  of  the  U.  States;  the  agent 
of  the  society  possesses  the  sovereign 
power;  the  jndiciaty  eonsists  of  the  agent 
and  two  justiees  appointed  l^  him ;  the 
other  offieeiB  loe  chosen  by  the  colonists. 
The  common  law  is  adopted,  with  the 
modificaii4yns  already  introdmced  in  the 
U.  States,  end  others  required  bv  the  pe- 
coliar  situalion  of  the  eplonv.  The  pwrty 
in  any  action  at  law  is  entitjed  to  trial  by 
jury.  The  commerce  of  tbe  piaee  is  inr 
creasing.  Rice,  palm-oil,  wax,  and  some 
co^e^  are  exportecL  The  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  govecnment  is  to  reraasa  ia^  the 
hands  of  the  society  until  ^he  settJiess  are 
in  a  conditioa  to  govern  themselve«u-r 
While  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  so*- 
ciety  have  been  thus  suoceBsful  abroad,  its 
anduenoe  on  the  public  aentiraent  at  home 
has  been  v^iy  salutary.  Tbe  congress  of 
the  U«  Stains  had  akeady  Bboliabed  the 
slave-trade,  in  1808,  as  soon  as  the  restrio- 
tioDs  imposed  by  the  constitution  were 
punoved.  Through  the  representationa 
of  the  colopiwtiLon  society,  the  act  of 
March  3,  1819,  was  passed^  authorsing 
jtbe  prfpdent  to  mal&s,  annmgeip«iats  for 
28* 


the  support  and  nsioratkm  of  rseepttned 
Jfeipioes.  May  15,  1820,  the  slave-trad^ 
was  deielared  to  be  pimey,  and  puniahahte 
with  death.  The  society  has  succeeded 
in  ovMcoming  the  lears  and  pr^udices  of 
ito  former  oppcnenis ;  some  of  tbe  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  the  alave-bdding 
stales  have  become  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  catMO ;  the  legislatures  of  several  of 
the  same  states  have  contributed  funds 
£>r  its  assistance;  and,  in  1828,  tbe  num- 
ber of  auxUiary  societies  amounted  to  9& 
The  experiment  has  convinced  the  blacks 
themselves  of  the  great  benefits  they  must 
derive  from  thesr  colonisation,  and  the 
immber  of  applicants  for  transpoitatioli 
has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
emanoqiation  of  slaves  is  also  facilitated^ 
now  that  provision  is  made  for  tbem^  In 
1828, 100  were  manumitted,  and,  in  1829, 
200  were  offered  to  the  society,  on  condi- 
tion.tbat  they  should  be  sent  to  Ijberis. 
Jtufinnnadon  concerning  the  histo^  and 
nbjeets  of  tbe  society  may  be  found  in  its 
;i2  Annual  Reports  (Washington,  181&^ 
1829),  m  the  Afiican  Repoatovy  ( Wash- 
mgton),  in  the  North  American  Review, 
Januaiy,  1824,  and  January,  1825  (Bos- 
Ion),  and  in  the  American  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  8,  December,  1828. 

Cox.oNia,  Vittoiia ;  the  most  renovoied 
nootecB  of  Italy,  daughter  of  Fahrizio  Co- 
lonna,  hidi-constable  of  Naples;  bom  in 
1490,  at  Marino,  a  £ef  belonging  to  the 
fiimily.  At  the  age  of  fow  vears,  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wile  of  Fern.  Frane. 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  a  boy  of  the 
same  age.  The  rare  excellences,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  with  which  nature  and  a 
most  careful  education  had  adorned  her, 
made  her  an  object  of  universal  adnunir 
tion,  so  that  even  princes  sued  for  her 
hand.  But,  iiiithful  to  her  vow,  she  gave 
her  band  to  the  companion  of  her  youtb^ 
who  had  become  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  men  of  his  aae.  They  lived  in 
Uie  happiest  union.  When  her  husband 
fell,  m  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  Vittoria 
sought  consoladon  in  solitude  and  in  po- 
etry. All  her  poems  were  devoted  to  the 
memoir  of  her  husband.  She  lived  seven 
years,  by  turns  at  Naples  and  at  Ischia, 
and  afterwards  retired  into  a  monasteryi 
^rst.  at  Orvieto,  and  finally  at  Vitwba 
She  afterwards  abandoned  tbe  mouastie 
life,  and  made  Rome  her  abode,  where 
she  died  in  1547.  Her  Rmt  are  not  iufb* 
rior  to  the  best  imitations  of  Petrarch* 
The  finest  are  her  Bimt  ^piribuii  (Ven- 
ice* 1548, 4to.),  which  display  deep  fedihg 
and  pure  pie^.  A  collection  of  all  her 
poems  appeared  in  1760,  at  Bergamo 
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Colon r.  Before  America  and  the  waT 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  diecov^^red, 
the  Btatee  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  aaes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Genoeae  and  of 
the  Venetians,  had  no  foreign  coloniea. 
llie  M^itenanean  affiirded  a  paasaf^e  to 
an  extensive  conunerce,  which  was  cluefly 
carried  on  by  the  small  Italian  states,  par- 
ticularly Venice  and  Genoa,  and  the  sea- 
ports of  Catalonia.  The  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  the  continents  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  was  cairied  on  chiefly  by 
wav  of  Ormus  and  Aden,  on  the  Persian 
and  Arabian  gulfs.  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  the  harbor  of  Banit,  and  especially 
Egypt,  were  the  chief  emporiums.  As 
long  as  commerce  was  connned  to  land- 
carriage,  and  conducted  by  smaH  stales,  it' 
never  could  have  the  importance  which 
it  assumed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  after  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  pasBfure  by  sea  to  the 
East  Indies  effected.  When  the  Portu- 
guese nation  first  commenced  its  discov- 
eries, it  was  in  the  vigor  of  its  heroic  age. 
By  continual  wars  with  the  Moors,  fiiat 
in  Europe  and  afterwards  hi  Africa,  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation  acquired  that 
chivalrous  energy  which  impelled  it  to 
romantic  enterprises,  particuJarly  as  the 
most  violent  hatred  against  the  infidels 
was  connected  with  it.  From  1410,  when 
Henry  the  Navicator  (q.  v.)  commenced 
his  voyages  and  discoveries  on  the  west- 
am  shore  of  Africa,  till  his  death,  in  1463, 
the  Portuguese  discovered,  in  1419,  Ma- 
deira; m  1499,  cape  Bojador;  in  1446, 
cape  Verd ;  two  vears  later,  the  Azores ;  in 
1449,  the  cape  Verd  isles,  and  penetrated 
to  Sienra  Leone.  In  1484,  Cfongo  was 
visited.  Bartolomeo  Diaz  reached  (1486) 
the  cape  of  Tempests,  which  king  John 
called  the  ctwe  of  Good  Hoot,  Soon  a^ 
terwards,  under  the  reign  or  king  Eman- 
uel the  Great,  a  daring  adventurer  led  the 
Portuguese  by  that  route  to  the  E^ast  In- 
dies. Vasco  da  Gama  landed,  Mav  90, 
1496,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
The  Portuguese  did  not  succeed  without 
a  strugffie,  particularly  with  the  Moors, 
who  had  previously  been  in  poaseesion  of 
the  inlana  trade  of  India,  in  establishinff 
aettlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
«K>tbing  but  the  lofty  spirit  and  the  detei^ 
mmed  valor  of  the  first  viceroy,  the  great 
Ahneida  of  Abrantes  (1505—9),  and  of 
his  still  greater  successor^  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque (1515),  could  have  rounded,  with 
such  feeble  means,  an  extensive  dominion 
in  India ;  the  chief  seat  of  which,  from 
1908,  was  Goa.  The  Portuguese  garri- 
toned  only  some  stnMig  places  along  the 


coasts  of  the  contineRt  and  the  Muida,  as 
commercial  posts,  amon^  which,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  Mozambique,  Softla  and 
Melinda ;  in  the  Peirien  gulf,  Onnus  and 
Maseat;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  besides  Goa, 
Diu  and  Daman ;  on  theCormnandel  coast, 
Negapatam  and  Meliapoor  (St.  Thom- 
as), and  Mdacca  on  the  penhwula  of 
the  same  name,  were  the  most  importa&L 
After  the  year  1511,  ci^onies  were  estak* 
lished  also  upon  the  8pice  islands ;  after 
1518,  m  Ceylon ;  the  latter  of  vrhich  soon 
became  considerable.  Those  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, Celebes  and  Bomeo  remained  less 
important  Brazil,  though  discovered  in 
15()0,  by  Cabrel,  did  not  become  ofconsa* 
quence  until  m<M«  recentiyt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conmierdal  connexions  ftinned, 
in  1517,  with  China,  and,  te  154^  with 
Janan,  were,  for  a  long  time,  a  source  of 
ricnes  to  the  Portuguese.  TUl  that  tim^ 
the  Portuguese  had  been  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  East  In^an  com* 
merce.  In  order  to  prevent  difficuidea 
with  Spain,  all  the  discoveries  which 
shoukl  be  made  beyond  cape  Bojador 
were  adjudaed,  in  1481,  by  a  papal  tndl 
of  Sixtus  I V,  to  the  Portuguese.  A  dis- 
pute vrith  Spain  conceming  the  poasea- 
sion  of  the  Moluccas  vras  adjusted,  in 
1539,  by  an  aareement  that  Charies  V 
ahould  sell  his  cteims,  for  350^  ducats^ 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  But,  after 
Philip  II,  in  1580,  had  m^a  himself  mas- 
ter of  Portugal,  the  East  Indian  colonies 
also  feD  tmder  the  dominioB  of  the  Span- 
iards, and,  soon  after,  into  the  power  of 
the  Dutch.  The  abiliQr  of  some  ^eat 
men,  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation, 
had  ft>unded  the  power  of  Portugal  in  the 
East  Indie&  It  fell  vrhen  tfie  character 
of  the  people  degeilerated,  when  a  low 
trading  spirit  took  the  place  of  hero- 
ism, even  among  the  higher  classes  of  tho 
nation ;  when  avarice,  luxuir  and  efl^tni- 
nacy  increased,  and  the  inftuence  of  the 
clergy,  and  particularly  of  die  inquisition, 
became  predominant  To  theae  cansea 
of  decline  were  added  the  annexation  of 
Portugal  to  Spain,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  resuMng  fi^m  this 
tmion.  Moreover,  all  the  enemies  Of 
Spain,  particnlariv  the  Dutch,  were  now 
alBo.enemiea  of  Portugal,  and  the  ftMe 
of  Portuguese  greamess  m  tfie  East  In- 
dies could  not  be  prevoated  fit>m  hasten- 
ing to  ruin.  Portugal  never  carried  on 
conmierce  with  the  East  Indies  by  means 
of  a  privileged  society,  but  by  fleets  which 
started  every  vear,  in  Februaiy  or  March, 
for  India,  under  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  coasting  trade  in  Indi% 
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which  was  ooofitted  to  a  f€fw  seapcirtB^tbe 
Portuguese,  in  reiy  early  tunea^  endeavor- 
ed to  monopolize;  but  thev . contented 
themselves  ^with  canying  goods  to  Usbon, 
without  attempting  to  export  them  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  system  were  soon  felt  by  their  marine, 
pardcukriy  as  it  allowed  the  Dutch  to  be* 
come  dangerous  rivals.  From  this  time^ 
the  Portuguese  mamtained  a  place  among 
the  important  colonial  powers  of  Europe 
only  by  the  possession  of  Brazil  It  was 
ibitunate,  as  regarded  the  colonization  of 
this  country,  that  its  gold  mines  were  not 
discovered  till  1696,  its  wealth  in  dia- 
monds not  until  17S^  and  that  its  trade 
was  not  monopolized  by  two  companies 
till  the  time  of  Pombal. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Spaniards  also  became  a  colo- 
nial power.  October  11, 14^  Columbus 
discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
and,  in  his  three  following  voyages,  the 
group  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  a 
part  of  the  American  continent.  St.  Do- 
mingo or  Hispaniola  became  of  jl^eat  im- 
portance to  Spain,  on  account  of  its  gold 
mines.  Attempts  were  dso  made  to  col- 
onize Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  from 
1506  to  1510.  The  great  kingdom  of 
Mexico  was  subjected  by  Cortes,  1519 — 
1521 ;  Peru,  Chile  and  Quito,  1529—1535, 
^  Plzarro  and  his  fbUowers:  in  1523; 
Teira  Firms,  and  1536,  New  Grenada, 
were  conquered.  The  nature  of  the 
countries  of  which  the  Spaniards  took 
possesnon,  decided,  Irom  the  first,  the 
character  of  their  colonies,  which  after- 
wards continued  unchanged  in  the  main. 
They  did  not  produce  the  various  pre- 
cious articles  of  the  East  Indies,  instead 
of  which  the  Spaniards  found  gold  and 
silver,  the  great  objects  of  their  desire. 
While,  therefore,  the  colonies  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  East  India  were,  from  the  be- 
pnnin^,  commercial,  those  of  the  Span- 
iards m  America  were  always  mining 
colonies^  It  was  not  till  later  times  that 
they  received  some  modifications  of  this 
chfluracter.  To  maintain  their  extensive 
dominion,  panicukuiy  over  the  wild  na> 
tions  of  the  interior,  the  Spaniards  endeav- 
ored to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity 
1^  the  establishment  of  missions,  and  to 
induce  them  to  live  in  permanent  abodes. 
The  government  of  tne  colonies,  in  its 
fimdamental  traits,  was  setded  in  1532, 
durinff  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  A  coun- 
cil ot  the  Inmes  in  Europe,  viceroys,  at 
ifirst  two,  afterwards  four,  together  with 
eight  independent  captains-general,  in 
^America,  were  the  heads  of  the  admin- 


Tho  real  imdka^  was  the 
council  of  the  viceroys  or  captains-gene- 
ral. Cities  W4fre  founded,  at  first  alone 
the  coasts,  for  I  he  sake  of  commerce  and 
as  militaiy  potts;  afterwards  also  in  the 
interior,  in  panicular  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines ;  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cumana,  Porto  Bello, 
Carthagena,  Valencia,  Caracas ;  Acapulco 
and  Panama,  (»n  the  coast  of  the  Pacif* 
ic ;  lima,  Conv^pcion  and  Buenos  Avres. 
The  whole  ecdeaiaadcal  discipline  of  the 
mother  countiy  was  transferred  to  the 
colonies,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
church  was  much  more  independent  of 
the  king.  The  precious  metab  were  the 
chief  aitide  of  export  from  the  colonies, 
and  the  commerce  in  them  was  subject* 
ed  to  very  rigorous  inspection.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Spain  was  confined  to  the 
single  port  of  Seville,  firom  which  two 
squadrons  started  annually — the  gofie- 
(m«,  about  12  in  number,  for  Porto  Belief 
and  the  fleet,  of  15  large  vessels,  for 
Vera  Cruz.  While,  therefore,  the  com* 
merce  was  not  expressly  granted,  by  law 
to  a  society,  it  remain^,  nevertheless^ 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. Spain  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Philippine  isles  in  1564  and  a  regular 
intercouiBe  was  maintained,  fix>m  157^ 
by  the  South  sea  galleons,  between  Aca* 
pulco  and  Maniik;  but,  owing  to  the 
peat  restrictions  on  commerce,  those 
islands,  notwithstanding  their  advanta- 
geous situation,  were  an  expense  to  th^ 
crown,  instead  of  being  profitable  to  it: 
religious  considerations  alone  prevented 
them  fipom  being  abandoned. 

Far  greater  activity  and  political  im- 
portance were  coinmunicatea  to  the  colo- 
nial commerce  of  Europe,  when  two  com- 
mercial nations,  in  the  fiiU  sense  of  the 
word, — the  Dutch  and  the  Enfflish,— en-  ' 
gaged  in  it.  The  Dutch,  during  the 
struggle  for  their  independence,  first  be* 
came  the  formidable  rivals  of  the  Portu- 
guese, then  subjected  to  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  participation  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
coionud  system  imparted  to  the  colonial 
commerce  a  new  impulse  and  a  &r  greater 
extent.  They  had  already,  for  some  time, 
carried  on  the  trade  in  East  India  mer- 
chandise between  Lisbon  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  had  seen,  during  the  struggle 
for  their  inde})endence,  the  weakness  of 
the  Spanish  naval  force.  The  tyranny  of 
Philip  II  forced  tliem  to  a  measure  which 
they  would  not  reodily  have  adopted  firom 
choice,  tliat  of  fighting  their  enenue»  m 
the  East  Indies.  The  intercourse  of  tne 
Dutch  with  Lisbon  had  already  been  pro« 
hibited  by  Philip  in  1584 ;  the  prohibiticvu 
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wfts  revived,  in  1S94,  vrhfa  the  utmost  se^ 
^rerity,  and  a  number  of  Dutch  veMels  in 
the  harbor  were  seized.  Exchided  from 
«]i  trade  in  the  productions  of  India,  they 
had  no  ahemative  left,  but  to  reei^  this 
branch  of  commerce  entirely,  or  to  import 
directly  fitNn  India  the  articles  vehidi 
fvere  refused  to  them  in  Europe.  En- 
couraged by  Cornelius  Hontmann,  a  well- 
informed  man,  who  had  made  several 
imsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  northern 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  the  *<  company 
of  remote  parts,''  composed  of  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  and  Antweip,  equipped 
four  vessels,  which  set  sail  ft)r  the  East 
Indies,  April  2, 1595,  under  the  command 
of  Houtmann  and  Molenaer.  Though 
the  profits  of  the  first  expedition  were 
fiot  so  great  as  had  been  expected,  the 
weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  were  universally  hated  in 
India,  were  discovered,  and  similar  com- 
panies were  soOn  formed,  which  sent 
fleets  to  this  rich  re^on.  The  number  of 
competitors  in  India  was  thus  immoder- 
ately increased,  and  the  continued  hostil- 
ity of  the  united  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
power  induced  the  states-^neral,  not 
many  years  afterwards,  to  umte  the  sepa- 
nate  societies  into  one,  called  the  Dvtck 
East  fndia  c&mnamfy  which,  by  a  charter 
granted  March  w,  1G02,  and  renewed  af" 
ferwards  at  different  times,  received  not 
oniv  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
trade,  but  also  sovereign  powers  over  the 
Conquests  which  thev  should  make  and 
the  colonies  which  they  should  establish 
in  India.  The  superintendence  which  the 
states-general  retained  for  themselves  was 
lltde  more  than  nominal.  The  colonial 
system  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  was 
rapidly  developed,  and  early  received  the 
decided  character  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  Their  colonies  in  the  East  In- 
dies became  commercial  colonies,  and  the 
Moluccas  and  the  great  Sunda  isles,  being 
more  easily  defended  than  the  continent 
of  India,  which  was  then  subjected  to 
powerful  rulers,  became  the  principal  seat 
of  their  power.  This  was  undoubtedly 
tSue  chief  cause  of  their  continuing  so 
long  in  a  Nourishing  condition,  as  they  re- 
quired only  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to 
maintain  them.  In  1618,  the  newly-buih 
BataviawBS  made,  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral Koen,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
Bessions.  The  Dutch  now  rapidly  de- 
prived the  Portuguese  of  all  their  East 
Indian  territories,  not,  indeed,  without  re- 
sistance, but  with  litde  difficulty ;  and,  in 
Mfll.  tney  found  means  to  become  exclu- 
•i  ve  masters  <^  the  trade  to  Japan.    Thus 


the  Portuguese  retained  but  a  few  Inmg 
nificant  possessions  in  Goa,  the  melan- 
choly remains  of  their  former  grandeur. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  centniy,  the 
power  of  the  Dutch  reached  its  highest 
point ;  nwticiriariy  after  they  had  eftected 
the  estanlishiheht  of  a  colony  at  the  ca]>e 
of  Good  Hope  (which,  m  1653,  afibrded 
an  excellent  bulwark  for  their  East  Indian 
possessions),  and  had  taken  Ceylon  finom 
the  Portuguese  in  16SS.  All  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East  Indies  were  under 
the  governor-general  of  ^itavia,  to  whom 
were  subordinate  several  governments,  dli- 
Tectories,  commanderies  and  rewdencea. 
the  titles  and  number  of  which  varied 
with  the  itnportance  of  the  different  colo- 
nies at  different  times.  In  Europe,  the 
colonial  administration  was  conducted  by 
a  council  often  BewindhdiherSy  who  were 
chosen  from  a  body  of  60  directors.  In 
'16S1,  the  Dutch  established  also  a  West 
India  company  which,  at  first,  made  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Brazil  (1630 — 1640% 
but  lost  them  again  in  1643.  Their  settle- 
ments on  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands,  as  San  Eustatia,  Curasao,  Saba 
and  St  Martin  (1632 — 49),  were  more  per- 
manent, and  were  particularly  important 
on  account  of  the  snmig^ling  trade  there 
carried  on.  On  the  comment,  only  Suri- 
nam, Paramaribo,  Essequibo  and  Berbice 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1667. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Dutch, 
the  English  made  their  appearance  as  a 
colonial  power,  at  first  vnth  ftu-  inferior 
success.  They  first  visited  remote  seaa 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Af- 
ter many  fruitless  attempts  to  find  a  north- 
east or  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  English  vessels  fotmd  their  way 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  East 
Indies  in  1591.  Dec.  31, 1600,  Elizabeth 
sranted  a  charter  to  a  society  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  exclu- 
sive trade  beyond  the  cape  and  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  Their  commerce  vrith  India, 
however,  was  not,  at  firBt,important.  They 
established  only  single  factories  on  the  cod« 
tinent.  The  island  of  St  Helena,  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  them  in  1601, 
was  almost  their  onlv  permanent  posses* 
sion  in  diat  quarter  of  the  world.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  in  1633,  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  company  was  driven  from 
the  Spice  islands  by  the  Dutch,  and  re- 
tained, besides  fort  St  Geonro,  built  in 
1690,  at  Madras,  only  some  factories  on 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel. 
From  1653  to  1636,  the  company  seemed 
to  be  entirely  dissolved,  until  it  was  re- 
vived and  supported  against  the  Dutch 
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by  Cronm«IL  But,  during  the  reini  of 
Cbariee  II,  it  again  fell  into  decay,  chiefly 
by  its  own  fault  A  new  Eaet  India  com- 
uany,  with  a  charter  from  the  crown,  watf 
ronned  in  1698,  and  the  union  of  both  in 
1708,  as  it  then  seemed,  alone  Mrved  the 
East  Indian  trsde  from  total  min.  The 
pooBcamons  of  the  £^gfieh  in  India  were 
fimited  ahnoet  entirely  to  Madias,  Caleutta 
and  fiencoolen,  and  the  vast  British  em- 
pire there  dates  only  from  the  middle  of 
the  18th  centuiy.  The  ruin  of  the  Mogul 
«upire  in  India,  which  commenced  in 
mteroal  disturfoances  after  the  death  of 
Aureng-Zebe  (1707),  and  was  completed 

Sthe  incursions  of  Nadir  Shah  (1739^, 
brded  the  opportunity  Ifor  die  growtn 
€if  British  power,  as  the  English  and 
French  interfered  in  the  contentions  of 
the  native  princes  and  govemore.  The 
French,  under  Labourdonnaye  and  Du- 
pleix,  appeared,  at  first,  to  maintain  the 
snperiori^ ;  but  the  Engfish  succeeded, 
after  drivmg  both  of  them  from  India,  in 
acquiring  the  ascendency  in  the  Camatic, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ex- 
tended their  dominion,  under  the  command 
of  Laurence  and  Clive.  (q.  v.)  By  thef 
de«ttiiction  of  Pondicherr)%  they  secured 
their  superiority  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del ;  and  the  victory  of  Clive  at  Plaasey, 
June  26, 1756,  laid  the  foundation  of  tiieir 
exchiah'e  sovereignty  in  India.  By  the 
treaty  of  Allahabad,  Aug.  12, 1765,  Bencat 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  by  the 
tituhir  great  Mogul,  and  the  nabob  of  the 
country  retained  but  a  shadow  of  domin- 
ion. The  fall  of  the  empire  of  Bfhrsore 
(the  dominions  of  Hvder  Ah  and  ifppoo 
Saib)  may  be  considered  as  completely 
establishing  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
of  the  British  in  India.  The  Mahrattas, 
with  whom  the  English  firet  waged  war 
in  1774,  remamcd  the  only  fonnidable 
eneniies  of  the  com])any.  The  British 
territory  in  India  was  now  of  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  extent,  including  the  whole  east- 
em  shore,  the  greater  part  of  the  western, 
and  all  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna  to  Delhi.  (For  the  recent  changes 
in  the  English  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  see 
huRa  and  EaH  India  CompoTdes, )  Almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  first  attempts  of 
the  En^ish  to  participate  in  the  East  In- 
dian commerce,  the  London  and  Plym- 
outh companies  were  established  (loOBy 
By  James  I ;  the  former  for  the  southern, 
the  hitter  for  tfie^  northern  half  of  the 
Korth  American  coast ;  and,  in  the  samo 
yed^f  Jamestown,  on  Chesapeake  hay, 
wto'founded.  The  colonies  in  a  countiy 
wfaidi  possessed  neidier  gold  nor  odier 


ptt)di]etiotis  of  nature  or  art  paitictrfariy 
adapted  for  commerce,  necessarily  be^ 
eame  agticultnral  colonies.  During  the 
domesdc  disturbances  in  Ensland,  which 
caused  much  emigration,  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  neatly  increased ;  separatd 
colonies  were  formed,  and,  after  the  dis-> 
solution  of  the  L<Midon  company  in  1625, 
and  of  the  Plymou^  company  in  1C37, 
reoeived  c<mstitutions  containing  many 
republican  principles.  In  later  times  arose 
the  Enffhsh  establishments  in  the  West 
India  islands,  includinjr  Barbadoes,  half 
of  St  Christopher's  (16&),  and,  soon  after, 
many  smaller  idands.  Yet  the  West  In- 
dia possessions  did  not  become  important 
as  plantations  until  the  sugar-cane  was 
intitiduced  into  BariMtdoes  fl641)  and  into 
Jamaica  in  1660.  This  island  had  been 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1655.  Ther 
British  colonies  in  North  America  pros- 
pered much  more  than  those  in  ther 
West  Indies,  even  after  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  had  been  introduced  into  the  lattei* 
in  1732.  In  the  same  year,  Georgia,  the 
younsest  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  was 
founded.  Newfoundland  (in  French, 
Thrt'^newft)  also  became  important  fbr 
its  cod-fisheries,  and  Canada  was  surren- 
dered to  England  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  j-t 
1763.  In  1764  began  the  dilute  between 
England  and  its  North  American  colonies, 
on  the  question,  whether  the  former  had 
tiie  right  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies 
when  they  were  not  represented  in  the 
British  parliament;  and,  April  19,  1775, 
commenced  the  war,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  assisted  by  France,  and  which 
terminated  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  thirteen  prov-^ 
inces.  By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1783),  the 
first  independent  state  in  the  new  world 
was  recognised  in  Europe.  The  power 
of  England  was  not  broken  by  this  event ; 
its  commerce  with  the  new  republic  in- 
creased rapidly.  Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia were  now  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  it ;  and  the  British  West  India  islander 
rose  in  proportion  as  the  restrictions  on 
commerce  diminished.  -  But  the  free  stateir 
of  North  America  advsoiced  with  punt 
strides ;  their  number  has  increased  from 
13  to  24,  and  their  flag  waves  over  every 
sea.  The  West  India  colonies,  however* 
were  unfavorably  affected  by  the  exten 
sion  of  die  cultivation  of  imxiuctions  pre- 
viously pectiliar  to  them.  The  slave-trade 
was  also  abolished  (1806). 

France  acmiired  colonies  later  tiian  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Her  colonies,  and 
what,  at  first,  was  thought  indispensable 
fyr  them,  eommelxsial  comoAiiies,  wi*ie 
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the  woifc  of  Colbert  He  purcbflfled,  on 
several  West  Indian  ialanda,  as  Martin- 
ique, Guadaloupe,  St  Lucia,  Grenada,  and 
others,  settlements  already  formed  by  pri» 
vate  persons  (1664),  and,  in  the  same  year, 
sent  colonists  to  Cayenne.  But  the  setde- 
ments  on  a  part  of  St.  Domingo  by  the 
piratical  state  of  the  Buccaneers  became 
the  most  important  The  West  India 
company,  erected  likewise  in  1664,  sujv 
Tived  only  10  years.  Suffar  and  cotton, 
and,  since  1728,  coflS^e  (first  introduced 
into  Martinique),  have  been  tlie  most  im- 
portant productions  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies,  which,  by  the  great  commercial 
privileges  granted  them  iu  1717,  and  by 
the  smuggung  trade  with  Spanish  Amer^ 
ica,  soon  obteined  the  ascendency  over 
the  Ensiiah.  Though  France,  by  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Paris  (1763),  lost 
some  of  its  smaller  islands,  it  was  indem- 
nified by  the  riches  of  St  Dooaingo,  which 
fiimished,  in  the  years  preening  the 
revolution,  an  annual  gross  revenue  of 
170,000,000  livres— almost  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  together.  In 
1791  and  the  succeeding  years,  St  Do- 
mingo suffered  terribly,  but  it  has  rit«en 
again  under  an  entirely  new  form.  (See 
HcytL)  In  1661,  France  possessed  Can- 
ada, Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
These  colonies,  however,  made  but  slow 
progress.  The  last  was  ceded  to  England 
by  Uie  treaty  of  Uu-echt  (1713) ;  the  two 
mvt^  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1763.  Louisia- 
na, declining  in  prosperity,  was  given  up 
to  Spain  (1764V  and  Cayenne  could  ill 
atone  for  these  losses.  Louisiana  was  af- 
terwards restored  to  France,  but  sold  by 
her,  in  1803,  to  the  U.  States  of  North 
America.  The  French  did  not  meet  with 
much  better  success  in  their  attempts  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  1664,  Colbert  founded  an  East  India 
company.  After  fiuitless  attempts  to  form, 
a  colony  in  Madagascar^  Pondicberry  was 
founded  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  in 
1670,  and  soon  became  the  chief  seat  of 
the  French  East  Indies.  But  the  com- 
pany fell  into  decay.  In  1719,  it  was 
united  with  the  Mississippi  company,  but 
still  remained  feeble.  On  the  other  Wid, 
the  French  took  possession  of  Isle  de 
France  and  Bourbon,  in  17^,  which  had 
been  i^Muidoned  by  the  Dutch,  and  which 
attained  a  flourishmg  condition  under  the 
administration  of  I^J)Ourdonnaye  (com- 
mencing in  1736),  by  the  cultivation  of 
cof&e,  whilst  Dupleix,  as  ^vemor-genenl 
tif  Pondicheriv,  had  the  direction  of  afiiiiFB 
a  the  £9st  indies.     Here  the  arms  of 


the  Frencli  had  been  successfnl  ^co 
1751;  but  the  peace  of  1763  deprived 
them  of  their  conquests,  and  the  East 
India  company  was  dissolved  in  1769* 
The  French  now  possess  only  Karical 
and  the  demolished  town  of  Pondicberry. 
By  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Bour- 
bon alone,  they  have  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful influence  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Eastlndie& 

The  Danes  and  Swedes  have  likewise 
bad  colonies ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
even  Austria  endeavored  to  nnrtake  in 
the  colonial  commerce.  An  East  India 
company  was  formed  in  Denmark,  in 
1618,  in  the  reign  of  Christian  IV,  which 
acquired  Tranquebar  firom  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  but  was  dissolved  in  1634.  The 
secoud  company,  formed  in  1670,  which 
survived  till  17SS,  was  not  more  fortunate. 
In  1671,  the  Danes  also  occupied  the 
West  India  island  of  St  Thomas,  to 
which  were  added,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  St  John  and  Santa  Cruz, 
which  they  purchased  firom  France.  In 
1734,  a  West  India  company  was  estab- 
lislied ;  but,  on  its  dissolution  (1764),  the 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  was  made 
free  to  every  one,  and  the  islands  there 
improved  rapidly.  The  East  India  com- 
merce, for  which  a  company  had  been 
instituted  in  1732,  was  also  very  lucrative. 
But  the  company  traded  chiefly  with 
China,  and  ceded  meir  setdements  in  the 
East  Indies  to  the  crown  in  1777.— Swe- 
den, though  it  had  no  possessions  in  India, 
established  an  East  India  company,  in 
1731,  in  order  to  engage  directly  in  the 
tea  trade  with  China,  i^ch  it  carried  on 
with  much  success.    In  1784,  by  the  ac* 

auisition  of  the  small  island  of  St  Bar* 
lolomew  from  France,  it  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  the  West  Indies. — ^Austria  was 
less  succes^L  Under  the  reign  jof 
Cliarles  VI,  she  attempted  to  engace  in 
the  direct  commerce  with  the  East  Indies 
bv  establishing  the  company  of  Ostend 
(1722]|,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  violent 
opposidon  of  England  and  Holland,  to 
difflolve  the  company  in  1731.  An  at- 
tempted setdement,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  century,  on  the  Nicobar  islands^ 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  were  occupied^ 
in  earlier  times,  by  the  Danes,  but  acMEm- 
doned  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  situation}  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

A  company  was  first  established  in  Rus- 
sia, in  1787,  for  obtaining  furs  on  the 
Kurile  isles,  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  tlie 
north-west  coast  of  North  America.  An 
ukase,  in  favor  of  this  company,  forbidding 
other  nations  to  trade  and  fish  on  th& 
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of  ^ia  nnd  North  Atoeriea,  fiom 
51°|N«  lat,  on  the  Ameiican  ude,  and  the 
S.  dape  of  the  island  of  Unip  on  the  Asi- 
aiic»  together  with  the  intennediate  islandia, 
met  with  oppoeidon  from  the  U.  States ; 
but)  by  a  treanr  concluded  at  St.  PetMS- 
biu^,  April  17, 1824,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
people  of  both,  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  trade  or  fish  unmolested  in  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  or  its  coasts.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  no  establishment 
should  be  fonned  on  the  north-west  coast 
to  the  north  of  54^  by  citizens  of  the  U. 
3tates,  nor  to  the  south  of  the  same  point 
by  Russian  subjects. 

While  the  slave-trade  was  unobstiucted, 
Africa  was  of  much  importance  in  respect 
to  the  colonial  interee^  of  Europe.  The 
African  establishmeAs  are  mostly  single 
fortified  factories  alon^  the  coasts  of  Af* 
riea.  Their  chief  object  was  the  slave- 
trade,  which  was  chiefly  earned  on  bv 
privileged  companies.  A  fitee  Negro  col- 
ony w^s  founded  at  Sieira  Leone,  by  the 
English  (1786),  and  the  abolition  of  the 
alave-tracle  (q.  vA  which  originated  with 
Denmark  and  England  (18(S  and  1806)^ 
must  necessarily  a&ct  the  Afiican  settle- 
ments.— The  discovery  of  Australaaa  led| 
in  1768,  to  the  setdeinent  at  Sydney  cove, 
in  New  South  Walea^  and  those  in  Van 
Diemen*e  land  (c^.  v.),  which  soon  became 
flourishing  colomes.    (See  M  S,  Waka.) 

The  commerce  of  the  worid  (see  Cam^ 
Meree)  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
the  colonies,  and  the  nations  soon  per- 
ceived that  these  constituted  one  of^the 
chief  sources  of  their  wealth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  denied,  that  the  illusions 
of  the  fmercanHU  tytUm^  so  called,  and, 
still  more,  the  great  wealth  which  some 
colonial  powera  acquired,  and  which 
was  attributed  exclusively  to  their  colo- 
nial trade,  caused  an  exaggerated  value 
to  be  affixed  to  this  commerce,  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  the  particular  char- 
acter and  genius  of  the  different  nations, 
their  geo^phical  and  political  situation, 
and  the  cirRumstanees  of  the  time.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  misapprehen- 
sion, each  state  endeavoied  to  exclude  aU 
strangers  frc«n  participating  in  it ;  and  a 
law  of  nations  was  formed,  with  regard  to 
the  colonies,  which  was  disttnguished  from 
the  common  European  law  of  nations  by 
its  ungenerous  principles.  Thus  the  Por* 
tuguese  and  Spaniaids  endeavored  to  ex- 
dude  all  other  Eiuropean  nations  from  nav- 
spiting  the  seas  on  which  their  colonies 
were  situated,  and  to  maintain  this  as- 
snmption  by  force.  But  nekhef  Spain  nor 
Portugal  was  able  to  maintain,  lor  a  long 


tiime,dM9fareXBggQralod  pmensions,  aganut 
which  KnglMiQ  and  Holland  declared 
themselves  very  early.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  two  last  come  into  possession 
of  the  ooloniid  trade,  than  they  announced, 
if  not  the  same,  yet  not  much  nobler  piin- 
ciplea.  Though  it  was  acknowledged,  in 
general,  that  the  Indian  seas  were  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  power,  yet  the 
new  proprietors  endeav<»ed  to  secure  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  some  laige  branches 
of  the  sea,  not  only  by  treaties,  but  also 
by  ads  of  violence  and  oppression,  even 
in  the  midst  of  peace.  The  principle  was 
adopted,  in  general,  that  each  Eun^iean 
nation  should  be  excluded  fix>m  commeroe 
with  the  coioniee  of  every  other,  and  not 
unfi«quently  foreigners  were  forbidden 
erven  to  land.  Great  Britain  first  declared 
the  colonial  trade  fifee,  in  1822,  and  the 
N^herlands  seem  incfined  to  follow  this 
example.  The  colonial  trade  is  divided 
into  tibree  principal  classes;  the  mutual 
trade  between  the  di^rent  conntriee  of 
those  distant  regions;  the  mutual  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  the  coloniei^ 
and  the  trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Eu- 
rope. The  mutual  trade  between  diose 
regions  where  the  colonies  are  situated, 
which,  in  the  E^ast  Indies,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese,  was  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  or  Moors,  tfaie 
Europeans  early  sought  to  wpropriate; 
yet  th^  did  not  succ^  in  making  them* 
selves  so  entirely  masten  of  it,  as  to  ex- 
clude other  nations,  in  later  times,  chiefly 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  firom  taking  a 
oonsiderBble  share  in  it.  As  little  did  the 
trade  in  colonial  articles  in  Europe  remain 
the  exclusive  property  of  one  nation,  though 
the  nation  which  had  brought  the  goc^s 
fifom  the  countries  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, had  many  advantages  over  others, 
which  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese,  who  have  mostly  sold  in 
their  own  ports  th^  productions  which 
thejr  had  brought  from  their  colonies,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  endeavored  to  he 
themselves  the  exclusive  carriers  of  tlie 
productions  of  their  colonies  to  the  differ* 
ent  ports  of  the  European  continent.  But 
it  was  chiefly  the  intermediate  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  colonies,  which 
ever^  nation  reserved  to  itself,  to  tfie  ex 
elusion  of  aU  foreignen.  Tliis  was  thti 
universal  practice,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
and  was  retained  also  in  time  of  war,  an 
long  as  no  European  power  was  master  ef 
the  sea;  that  is,  till  the  middle  of  die  last 
century.  At  that  time,  the  English  navy 
attained  such  a  decided  superiority,  that 
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dnrin^  die  wsn  bettreen  Bngtand  and 
Fmioe,  the  latter  dare4  not  continae  the 
e«miinerce  with  its  colonies.  The  French, 
theretbre,  adopted  a  policy,  uaually  praetiB- 
ed  by  them,  and  the  other  less  powerful 
colonial  powere,  in  their  iuture  wars  with 
England,  viz.;  to  declare  the  Hade  of  the 
colonies  free  to  all  iiiendly  and  neutf  al  re^ 
aels.  By  this  meana,  they  secured  r^;  only 
their  colonies,  which  could  not  well  do 
without  their  supptiea,  but  saved  at  least  a 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  colonial  trade ;  fbr 
the  neutrals  were  mere  agents  in  the  oom^ 
merce  between  the  moSier  country  and 
the  colonies,  and  the  former  lost  only  the 
fie^ht  of  the  merchandise  transported. 
This  commerce  being  intemtpted  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  always  refused  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  praiciple  ^free  shifis  make 
free  goods,**  the  tteutrals  began  to  purchase 
the  goods  of  the  ookmies,  with  which  they 
were  allowed  to  trade,  and  to  carrv  them 
off  as  their  own  proper^.  The  Binglish, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  this 
was,  in  most  cases,  only  a  fictitious  sale, 
and  that  the  neutrals  were,  in  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  only  the  carriers  fbf 
the  belligerents.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
fiict  in  most  cases;  wheuy  fyr  instance, 
great  purchases  were  made  for  places  and 
countries  where  there  coukl  be  no  market 
for  such  a  quantity  of  colonial  articles;  or 
when  some  commercial  houses,  entirely 
unknown  befisre,  suddenly  had  immense 
dealings  in  colonial  articles,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  pav  fbr.  As  England 
maintainea,  besides,  that  every  precaution 
which  could  be  taken  a^nst  this  fraudu* 
lent  trade  was  made  ineffectual  by  the 
artifices  of  the  neutrals,  she  laid  down  a 
prindf^  which,  under  die  name  of  the 
rule  ^  WOT  a/*  1756^  has  made  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  contest  between  her 
and  the  neutrala.  The  English  asserted 
that  this  trade,  as  it  was  not  allowed 
to  die  neutrals  in  times  of  peace,  must 
be  conadered  as  die  properly  of  die  en* 
eray ;  must  be,  like  any  other  thing 
which  he  possesses,  die  subject  of  coch 
test,  and  belong  to  the  victor;  that  the 
neutrals  had  not  the  right  to  profit  by  the 
fiermission  to  carry  on  this  trade,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  only 
through  his  necessitiee,  any  more  than 
the^  would  be  endded  to  take  under 
their  protectiofn  any  establishment  of  the 
4memy  t^ich  was  cridcaBy  situated  The 
neutrals,  they  ssnd,  had  less  reason  to  com- 
)*kun  of  being  injured,  as  die  ooramerDe 
widi  the  eokMues  of  the  enemy  vras  not 
pennitted  in  times  of  peacob  Amonr  the 
neutralsi  the  U.  States,  in  paidoular,  have 


remonstrated  vehemently  aganist  tfae^  Tit  iH 
of  war  i3^  1796;  whMe  England^  oi^the 
other  hand,  complained  not  less  bitteriy  <yf 
mjuries  received  fiom  the  North  Ameri- 
cans. « It  was  not  enough  that  the  colonies 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
Ibreignere:  commercial  jealousy  and  the 
mercantile  system  have  ^ren  rise  to  a 
number  of  other  restrictions,  very  £sad-» 
vantageous  to  their  prosperity,  and  by 
which  their  trade  vrith  the  mother  countries 
has  been  greatly  limited.  The  policy  of 
the  mother  countries  was,  to  keep  the  colo- 
nies in  die  greatest  commercial,  as  well  as 
political,  dependence.  The  chief  meas^ 
ure  taken  for  this  purpose  was,  the  es- 
tablislHnent  of  companies,  to  which  the 
trade  between  the  mother  countries  and 
the  colonies  was  eftnmitted  exclusively. 
The  government  of  these  companies  was 
politically  as  oppressive  for  the  colonies  as 
their  exclusive  right  to  the  cokmial  com* 
merce  was  burctensome  to  their  tradei. 
The  productions  of  the  mother  country; 
vdiich  they  sent  to  the  colonies,  were 
usually  of  inferior  quality,  and  charged  at 
very  high  prices,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  colonies  themselves  produced  less: 
For  the  mother  country,  die  eompanieft 
fbced  arbitrary  prices  on  the  colonial  ard<> 
<^es;  but  the  companies  themselves,  in 
general,  gained  nothing.  Their  officers 
were  the  only  party  b^iefited,  as  unavoid^ 
able  frauds  ofevery  kind  ruined  the  com- 
panies sooner  or  later.  Though  the  Eng* 
nsh  East  India  company  may  seem  to 
form  an  exception,  yet  it  is  well  known, 
that,  more  than  once,  it  has  been  saved 
from  immediate  ruhi  only  by  extraordina- 
ry circumstances  and  suppoit.  Such  com- 
panies have  been  represented  as  necessary 
fbr  carrying  on  commeree  to  advantage  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  cus- 
tcnns  and  mannera  of  uiose  iiarts,  the  dis- 
advantages c€  too  great  a  competition,  and, 
finally,  tne  daneere  attending  intercourse 
with  nrinces  ana  nations  of  predatory  hab- 
its, have  been  brought  forward  as  aign- 
ments  to  prove  that  such  a  trade  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  individuals.  It  was  not 
considered  that  ignorance  of  habits  and 
cnstoras,  and  the  dangen  of  interfacing  with 
each  other's  market,  exist  in  other  branches 
of  commeree,  which  nobody  ever  thonghf 
of  managing  by  companies ;  and  that  the 
hostility  of  die  princes  and  tribes  in  such 
countries  is  generally  excited  by  the  com- 
pames  therroeives;  as  the  servant  of  a 
powerfhl  corporation  behaves,  in  generali 
with  more  Violence  and  haughtiness  thas 
the  8ht|^)   defencelesB  roerrhant^  who 
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cmnot  eoimt  oa  dM  profipetioii  of  m  uaaar 
ed  power.  That  compaoieB  are  not  neces* 
saiy  for  eaimog  on  the  colonial  tradn  is 
proved  by  the  eaounple  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese^  who  knew  of  no  such 
institutions  in  dieir  flourishing  periods. 
Instead  of  considering  the  companies  as 
the  caase  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
East  India  trade,  we  ought  rather  to  be 
astonished  that,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
panies, this  commerce  has  prospered  so 
much.  The  rapid  success  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  in  pardcular,  was  a 
spur  to  similar  institutions,  which  were  not 
attended  with  equal  sQccess.  Besides  tlie 
companies,  there  were  other  restrictions  on 
the  colonial  trade.  Every  subject,  for  in- 
stance, was  forbidden  to  sail  mr  the  colo- 
nies in  the  service  of  a  fl>reign  power,  or 
without  the  permission  of  a  company, 
which  possessed  the  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  The  trade  was  also  usually  confin- 
ed to  a  few  ports,  to  a  certain  number  of 
vessels,  and  to  certain  times.  More  liberal 
principles  have  been  adopted  only  in  re- 
cent times.  The  exclusi ve  privileoes  have 
been  limited,  and  the  unprivileged,  as,  for 
instance,  in  England,  have  been  permitted 
to  portaiLe  in  the  colonial  trade.  In  gen- 
eral, greater  freedom  has  been  allowed  to 
this  taide.  In  the  government  of  the  col- 
onies, the  same  principle  of  keeping  them 
in  a  state  of  dependence  was  maintained. 
Their  trade  and  government  were  always 
in  the  closest  connexion,  though  in  dlfler- 
ent  degrees  in  different  colonies^-^Colo- 
nies,  in  general,  may  be  divided,  according 
to  their  nature,  into  four  large  classes,  viz., 
agricultural,  mlnins,  planting,  and  com- 
mercial colonies.  In  the  first,  to  which 
belong  chiefly  the  colonies  in  North 
Amenca,  agriculture  is  the  chief  object 
The  Europeans  who  settled  there  became 
landed  proprietors,  and  seldom  returned 
to  tlieir  native  country.  In  the  second  and 
third  generation,  tlie  more  the  ties  of  afiin- 
ity  and  other  connexions  with  the  mother 
country  disappear,  and  the  recollections 
of  it  vanish,  the  colonists  form  more  and 
more  a  distinct  nation,  and  become  more 
and  more  estranged  from  their  native 
country,  llence,  as  experience  has  shown, 
the  possession  of  such  colonies  is  insecure 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases,  and 
the  inltabitants  come  more  into  contact 
with  each  otlier.  The  mining  colonies, 
the  chief  object  of  which  is  the  acquisition 
of  precious  stones  and  metals,  are  nearly 
in  the  same  condition ;  as,  for  in^anoe,' 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese in  South  America.  They  are, 
from  their  nature,  easilv  converted  into  ag- 
yoIm  ui.  2d 


rioiihiual  cokmiov  and  may  form,  thouglt 
more  sbwly,  distinct,  independent  na^ 
tions  $  as  is  the  case  with  the  settlement! 
in  South  America  already  referred  to. 
(See  South  Jhnarkan  lUvoLviion.)  It  i0 
entirely  different  with  the  planting  colo« 
nies,  the  object  of  which  is  the  production 
of  certain  plants  which  generally  grow 
only  in  a  hot  climate,  as,  for  instance,  the 
setdements  in  the  West  India  islands. 
Here  a  nation  is  not  easily  formed.  Eu- 
ropeans aie  the  pn^rietors  of  the  plantar 
tions ;  but  thebr  number  is  small ;  bendea, 
they  seldom  become  domesticated  there, 
but,  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  chmate^ 
and  the  inconveniences  attendin|f  the 
manner  of  living  there,  either  adnunister 
their  plantations  by  a  steward,  spending 
their  revenues  abroad,  or  remain  in  the 
colonies  only  until  they  have  collected  a 
fortune,  when  they  return  to  their  native 
country.  The  sniall  number  of  planters 
(for  the  far  greater  part  of  the  population 
consists  of  Negro  slaves,  who  are  used  ex« 
clusively  ftx*  the  cultivation  of  the  planta- 
tions) is  the  cause  that  establishments  of 
this  kind  are  least  able  to  dispense  vrith 
the  protection  and  support  of  tne  mother 
country.  Similariy  situated  are  the  com* 
mercial  colonies,  which  are  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  natiual  or  artificial  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  They  grow  up  firom 
single  factories  and  commercial  stations^ 
which,  by  fraud  and  force,  successively 
make  themselves  the  centres  of  considenif* 
ble  territories.  The  possession  of  landed 
proper^  in  them  is  only  a  means  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce.  The  Europeans^ 
in  colonies  of  this  kind,  are  the  rulei% 
but  seklom  landed  proprietors;  they  are 
mostiy  soldiers,  officers  and  merchants. 
For  this  reason,  a  nation  is  not  easily 
formed  in  them,  as  the  Europeans  residing 
there  merely  wish  to  make  a  fortune  and 
return  to  their  native  countiy.  On  ao- 
oount  of  the  entire  separation  of  the 
military  forces  in  the  three  princinal 
governments  of  British  India,  the  innu- 
enoe  of  the  civil  residents  over  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  states  of  tha 
allies  of  the  East.  India  company,  the 
mixture  of  the  royal  troop  witli  those  of 
the  company,  the  great  mfluence  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Ceylon,  and  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  garrisons,  a  niilitaiy  revo- 
lution is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  British 
India.  The  hardest  fate  which  the  in- 
habitants of  commercial  colonies  con  suf 
fer,  is  to  fall  mto  the  hands  of  commercial 
companies  which  form,  at  tlie  same  time, 
sovereign  political  bodies.  The  abuses 
and  mismanagements  of  the  companies 
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fcftve  obliged  the  ifomiiinents  of  die 
mother  oouDtriee  to  onng  tbein  more  or 
loBB  under  their  otvh  iaaniediase  euperin- 
tendence,  and  to  limit  them  cliiefly  to 
trade«  The  fovanments  of  agricultural, 
mining  and  planting  coloniee  are  usually 
of  a  different  chaiaeter«  In  them,  it  is  not 
merely  conquered  tribes  which  are  to  be 
ruled,  but  principally  Europeans  them- 
selves, who  have  settled  in  them,  former 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  countiy,  and 
there&re  to  be  treated  with  &r  greater 
delicacy.  Thegovemmsnt  of  the  mother 
/countiy  has  usually  taken  care  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  colonies  itself;  and, 
where  they  have  been  managed  by  com- 
panies, tfate  colonies  have  luid,  at  leaflt, 
some  part  in  the  government :  several  of 
them  have  enjoyed  an  ahnost  republican 
constitution.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
fiiave-trade,  a  fifth  class  of  colonies  was 
formed  on  the  Afiican  coast — colonies  ft>r 
the  civilization  of  fieed  slaves— epproach- 
ing  most  neariy  to  the  nature  of  agricul- 
tural c(donies.  The  most  important  is  at 
Sjeira  Leone  (q,  v.),  under  Bntish  author- 
ity. It  vrill  become  an  important  military 
«nd  commercial  post,  as  its  connexion 
with  the  interior  of  Africa^  increases.  A 
eimilar  colony,  called  Uibena^  was  founded 
at  cape  Mesurado,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
in  1817,  by  the  people  of  the  U.  States. 
(See  ZJberia  and  Colofdzation  Society,) — 
Venr  recently,  a  colony  of  colored  persons 
has  Deen  commenced  in  Canada.  In  June, 
1829,  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  (Oliio) 
oidered  the  black  and  mulatto  persons  to 
give  security  for  their  good  behavior,  or 
to  leave  the  place.  .  This  description  of 
( in  that  town  amounted  to  about 


J  many  of  whom  decided  to  settle  in 
Canada.  They  purchased  134,000  acres 
of  land ;  and  the  colony  is  said  to  contain, 
at  the  time  we  are  wntizig,  1100  persons. 
If,  as  it  is  expected,  the  English  govern- 
ment should  give  them  a  grant  of  land 
huge  enough  to  support  a  considerable 
population,  this  colony  may,  in  many  re- 
spects, become  important  to  the  U.  States^ 
and  will  probably  miaease  ftst. 

CoLomss,  PADP£it.  The  public  atten- 
tion has,  of  late,  been  directed  to  some 
novel  and  very  interesting  establishments 
in  Holland,  which  have  acquired  the  name 
of  pavper  eUonUi.  The  object  of  these 
institutions  is  to  remove  those  persons 
who  are  a  burden  to  society  to  the  poorest 
waste  lands,  where,  under  judicious  ref- 
lations, they  may  be  ena  jled  to  provide 
.for  their  own  suhsistencfi.  The  best  ac- 
'Count  that  we  have  seen  of  these  estab- 
lialiments  has  been  pvblished  by  Mr.  Ja- 


oeb,  the  E^ialiflh  reporter  <m  the  com 
trade.  As  the  ffiil^^  Is  so  intereetiny 
and  novel,  a  detailed  account,  we  hope, 
will  be  agreeable.  Of  the  pauper  colo- 
nies, the  (me  which  Mr.  Jacob  selects  for 
illustration  is  that  of  Frederics  OonL 
The  originator  of  this  sdieme  was  ffenend 
Tan  den  Bosch.  The  general,  while  in 
the  island  of  Java,  had  Kmned  a  connex- 
ion with  a  Chinese  mandarin,  whose  sIdA 
in  fuming  he  had  admired,  and  who  had 
under  him  a  colony  of  emigrant  Chinese. 
On  his  return  to  fUuope,  he  laid  hefbm 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  a  plan  ibr 
a  pauper  establishment,  which  met  with 
the  royal  patronage.  A  puUic  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Hague  m  1818,  and  a 
"  society  of  beneficence"  formed,  and  two 
committees  organized  for  its  management. 
The  president  was  prince  Frederic,  the 
second  son  of  the  king.  Having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  lung,  the  society  was 
recommended  to  all  the  local  authorities, 
and  soon  found  itself  in  possession  of 
$25,000,  obtained  from  more  than  20,000 
members.  With  these  fhnds  the  society 
purchased  an  estate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Zuvde^r  Zee,  and  not  far  firom  the 
town  of  Steenwyk.  This  estate  cost  them 
$21,700,  and  contained  firom  1200  to  1300 
acres,  about  200  of  which  was  under  a 
sort  of  culture,  or  covered  with  bed 
wood,  and  the  rest  a  mere  heath.  They 
let  the  cultivated  land,  about  t\j-  of  tlie 
whole  ;  deepened  the  Aa  (which  runs 
through  the  estate),  so  that  it  is  navigable 
for  bmits,  and  built  store-hcMises,  a  school, 
and  dwellings  for  about  52  families,  of 
fix>m  6  to  8  persons  each.  Their  opera- 
tions were  begun  in  September,  1818;  by 
the  10th  of  November  the  houses  were 
ready ;  and  the  communes  sent  some  poor 
fiunihes.  The  total  expense  of  each  iam- 
ily  was  as  follows : — 

Building  each  house, 194  17 

Funiiiure  aod  implemepU, ....  38  83 

Cloihing, 58  X5 

Two  cows,  or  one  cow  and  ten  sheep,  58  25 

Cultivation  and  seed,  fint  year,  .    .  \5&  34 

Advances  in  provisions. 19  41 

Advances  of  other  kinds,     ....  1941 

Flax  and  wool  to  be  spun,   ....  77  ^ 

Seven  acres  uncultivated  land,  net,  38  83 

Total  establishment,     .    .    $660  16 

This  estimate  is  about  105  dollars  for 
each  individual,  and  they  are  expected  to 
repay  it  to  the  society  in  rent  and  labor, 
besides  maintaining  diemselves,  in  about 
16  yean.  Each  allotment  of  7  acres  is 
laid  out  in  a  rectangle,  having  the  house 
with  one  end  towanl  the  road,  and  the 
<^er  reaching  50  laet  into  the  allotment 
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Hie  dwelHog  oecupies  th^  paott  next  tbe 
rood ;  then  comes  the  bani|  alter  that  the 
ataUfl  for  the  cattle,  and  behind  these  the 
leeervour  for  manure,  in  which  every  par^' 
€icle  of  vegetable  and  animal  r^uae  ia 
carefully  made  up  into  compost,  with  the 
heath  and  moss  of  the  land ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  compost  being  one  of  the  most 
eflsential  of  th^  labors.  The  colonists 
are  subjected  to  a  kind  of  mihtaiy  regula- 
tion, ail  their  work  being  done  by  the 
piece.  They  aasemble  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  summer  and  winter,  and  those 
who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  at  the 
roll-call  get  no  wages  for  the  day.  When 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  each  receives 
a  ticket  stating  the  amount  of  waj|^;  and 
ibr  that  he  may  procure  food  mm  the 
store  at  fixed  rates.  Those  who  are  at 
fixst  unable  to  support  themselves  obtain 
credit  for  a  short  period.     The  women 

n  weave  and  knit,  at  first  fitmi  pur* 
d  wool  and  flax,  but  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ftom  the  produce  of  their  own  floeks 
and  fieldsL  A  day  and  a  halTs  woik 
eveiy  week  is  allowed  for  the  support  of 
the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  those  who  are  not 
fit  for  labor ;  and  for  this,  those  who  work 
•re  allowed  one  shilling  per  day  in  sum- 
mer, and  eight  pence  in  the  winter.  The 
whole  ri*  the  necessaries  and  appointments 
are  regtdariy  inspected  with  militaiy  care, 
and  such  as  have  been  wastefiil  are  oblig- 
ed to  noake  good  what  they  have  destroy- 
ed. It  will  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  the 
whole  stock  out  of  which  each  family  of 
6  or  8  persons  is  to  find  support,  and,  if 
they  can,  effect  some  savings,  is  the  sunsk 
of  660  dollars,  and  the  7  acres  of  waste 
land,  which  is  of  a  description  not  the 
most  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  care- 
M  preoaration  of  manure,  the  most  re- 
maiKame  feature  in  Chinese  husbandry,  is 
die  grand  resource ;  and  the  result  is  most 
encouraging,  as  an  example  of  how  much 
rej^larity  and  perseverance  may  effect 
with  small  means.  As  the  preparation  of 
manure  is  sdll  veiy  imperfectly  under- 
stood in  this  countiy,  and  as  many  fami- 
lies throw  away  what  constimtes,  with 
diese  colonies,  the  elements  of  prosperity, 
we  give  some  details  from  Mr.  Jacob's 
bool^  the  utility  of  which  must  compen- 
sate for  their  homeliness.  When  the  house 
and  bam  are  built,  the  soil  formed,  by 
mixing  sand  and  clay  to  a  consistence 
which  makes  it  sufficiently  retentive  of 
moisture,  the  land  manured,  dug,  and  one 
crop  sowed  or  planted  on  it,  then  a  family, 
consisting  of  finom  6  to  8  persons,  is  fixed 
on  it  at  an  expense,  as  before  stated,  of 
660  doUan.    To  enable  this  household 


to  subsist,  to  pay  the  rent,  and  to  save 
something,  it  is  necessaiy  that  veiy  assid- 
uous manuring  be  persevered  in.  The 
directors,  therefore,  require,  and,  by  their 
enforcement  of  the  prescribed  regulations, 
mdeed,  compel  each  family  to  provide 
sufficient  manure  to  dress  the  whole  of 
the  land  every  year.  For  this  purpose, 
each  household  must  provide  itself  with 
300  fodder  of  manure  yearly ;  or,  in  £ng- 
glish  terms,  150  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  20  tons  to  each  acre.  When 
it  is  considered  that  few  of  the  best  Eng- 
ysh  farmers  can  apphr  one  half  that  quan- 
tity of  manure,  it  will  not  appear  wondeN 
fUl  that  7  acres  should  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  same  number  <^ 
persons,  and  leave  a  surplus  to  pay  rent 
and  to  form  a  reserve  of  savings.  On 
each  farm,  the  Uve  stock  of  2  cows,  orl 
cow  and  10  sheep,  to  which  may  be 
added  pigs,  would  not  nearly  enable  the 
cultivator  to  manure  his  small  portion  of 
land  once  even  in  4  or  5  years.  It  hence 
becomes  necessaiy  to  fonn  masses  of 
compost,  the  collecting  the  materials  for 
which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  colonista  ThesQ  masses 
are  created  almost  whoUv  by  manual  la- 
bor, of  that  kind  which,  but  for  such  an 
application  of  it,  would  be  wholly  lost  to 
the  community.  As  straw  is,  at  best,  in 
the  early  period,  not  abundant,  and  as  that 
from  the  com  must,  at  first,  be  chiefly 
used  as  food  for  the  catde  or  for  covering 
to  the  houses,  other  materials,  which  the 
heaths  furnish,  are  resorted  to  in  onler  to 
make  beds  for  the  cattle.  The  heath  land 
is  pared,  but  the  operation  is  to  cut  with 
the  spade  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  earth, 
and  not  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  of  the 
pknts,  that  they  may,  as  they  soon  will 
do,  shoot  aeain ;  the  parings  are  not  onhr 
made  thin,  but  in  narrow  strips  or  small 
spota  Thus  but  litde  soil  is  taken  away, 
and  the  roots,  though  cut,  are  not  all  of 
them  destroyed ;  the  parts  that  are  left  bars 
are  protected  from  being  too  much  dried 
up  by  the  sun  and  wind,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  ripe  heather  are  scattered  over  the 
spaces  left  bare  near  them,  and  soon  bring 
forth  the  same  plants.  By  this  operation, 
there  is  a  constant  succession  provided  of 
healthy  material.  This  paring  for  the 
heath  is  a  joint  operation  performed  by 
the  men  in  a  kind  of  military  lines.  Tfa« 
society  pays  each  for  the  work  he  per- 
fonns,  and,  when  the  average  cost  is  ascer* 
tained,  the  sods  are  so)d  to  the  several 
households  at  the  same  price,  and  aro 
carried  to  their  respective  farms  in  sniaTl 
one-hosBe  carts,  wnkh  are  kept  by  dM 
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society*  for  that  and  Ibr  flimihr  purposes, 
to  which  mere  manual  labor  cannot  be  so 
beneficially  applied.  When  these  sods 
are  dried  and  convened  to  the  boms  of  the 
colonists,  they  are  piled  in  a  kind  of  stack, 
and  portions  of  it  are  pulled  out,  not  cut 
out,  to  ensure  their  being  broken  into 
small  fiagments.  With  these  the  bedding 
of  the  cows  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be, 
19  formed.  The  use  of  bog  turf  or  peat,  as 
one  of  the  materials  of  compost,  is  not  ap- 
proved. It  impedes  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  preparation  of  the  heaps  of 
manure.  Another  expedient  is  therefore 
adopted,  by  poring  the  second  year's  grass 
land,  whetlier  of  clover,  ray  grass  or  fiorin. 
These  clods,  containing  a  proportion  of 
the  roots  of  the  plants  which  have  been 
before  harvested  from  them,  and  much 
garden  mould,  become  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  heathv  tur^  and  spare  the  use  of 
that  material^  which,  if  solely  applied, 
would  require  almost  as  much  land  to 
supply  it  as  the  fiurm  itself.  Fresh  mate- 
rial is  added  to  the  bedding  of  the  cattle 
every  niommg  and  evening,  and  remiuns 
under  tliem  7  days,  when  the  whole  is 
wheeled  to  the  dunghilL  Each  morning, 
that  which  lies  near  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cow  is  tlirown  forward,  and  the  part  to- 
wards its  head  takes  its  place,  and  fresh 
heather,  about  a  quarter  of  a  fodder,  or 
350  pounds,  added  to  the  bedding;  the 
same  is  also  done  eveiy  evening.  The 
sheep  and  pigs  are  only  supplied  with 
fresh  heather  once  a  day.  It  is  reckoned 
diat  ten  sheep  make  an  equal  quantity  of 
dung  with  one  cow.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  the  changing  and  con- 
sequent turning  over  13  times  must  make 
the  mixture  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  more  equably  rich ;  and  the 
unifonn  treading  of  it  must  break  it  into 
small  pardcles,  and  give  greater  scope  to 
the  fermentative  putrefaction.  Each  week, 
the  stalls  are  cleaned,  and  the  dung  con- 
veyed to  the  place  appointed  at  the  back 
of  the  bam.  This  is  of  a  round  shape, 
from  3  to  4  feet  m  depth.  The  bottom 
and  sides  are  walled  with  either  clinken 
or  turf,  and  made  water-tight.  It  is  com- 
monly from  12  to  14  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sufiiciendy  capacious  to  contain  the  dung 
made  by  the  catde  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks.  The  mass  is  tlius  composed  of 
portions  which  have  remained  from  4 
weeks  to  1  day,  over  which  the  ashes 
from  the  household  and  all  the  sweepings 
of  t]ie  premises  are  strewed.  Adioining 
to  the  dung-heap  is  the  reservoir,  into 
which  the  drainings  of  the  stalls  are  ooo- 


veyed.  Equal  care  is  taken  that  ererr 
other  material  for  compost  is  preserved. 
In  En^and,  little  attention  is  paid  to  these 
matters ;  and,  even  in  agricultural  districts^ 
many  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  for 
fertilizing  the  earth  (soap-suds,  for  in- 
stance) are  constantly  thrown  away.  This 
sesspool,  containing  about  a  hogshead,  is 
never  allowed  to  run  over,  and,  if  it  has 
not  rained,  is  eveiy  other  day  filled  up 
with  water,  and  then,  with  a  scoop,  taken 
up,  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap  of  dung 
This  heap  contains  4  weeks'  dun^,  or  £ 
fodder,  or  15  tons ;  and  the  administering 
14  such  portions  of  rich  fermenting  mat* 
ter  must  vastly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
whole  for  the  purposes  of  vesetation.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  dung-hole 
(called,  locally,  the  gierback)  is  emptied, 
and  its  contents  thus  spun  turned  over, 
the  most  putrid  parts  bemg,  by  this  means^ 
brought  to  the  top:  it  is  formed  into  a 
heap  from  3  to  5  feet  hiffh,  and  carefully 
covered  with  sods :  by  ttiis  covering,  thie 
fermentative  heat  is  prevented  from  evap- 
orating, and  the  rain-water  is  kept  from 
the  mass,  into  which,  if  it  penetrated,  it 
would  check  fermentation.  When  the 
bean  has  lain  and  fermented  during  1, 9 
or  3  months,  it  is  carried  to  the  field 
which  is  to  be  manured  with  it  The 
covering  of  sods  is  separated  finom  the 
heap,  and  carried  to  the  dung-bole,  where 
it  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  montMy 
accumulation,  and  imbilies  with  it  an 
equal  proportion  of  vegetative  powers— 
The  following  are  the  sums  of^  produce 
and  expenditure  for  each  &mi1y  for  one 
year: 

Total  produce, $222  59 

Expenses,  including  rent  (about 

$2,80  an  acre  J 184  46 

Surplus  each  year, $38  06 

The  desire  of  gain,  and  the  approbatioii 
of  the  superintendents,  are,  in  general, 
found  to  be  sufficient  encouragements 
both  to  i.idustry  and  cood  conduct.  When 
these  are  not  enough,  forfeiture  of  privi- 
leges, confinement  and  hard  labor  are  re- 
sorted to.  There  are  also  badges  of  hon* 
or — ^medals  of  cojjper,  silver  and  gold. 
Those  who  have  die  copf)er  medal  may 
leave  the  colony  on  Sundnys  without 
asking  leave ;  the  silver  is  ^veu  to  tliose 
who  have  made  some  savings,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  go  beyond  tlie  colony  in 
the  intervals  of  labor  on  working-da}'B; 
and  when  they  are  cntided  to  the  ffoM 
medal,  by  having  shown  that  they  Hear 
$97,06  a  year  by  their  labor,  thev  are 
free-tenants,  and  released  from  aU  the 
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roguktioiia  of  the  tolaay  These  pri^ 
i^ees  may,  however,  bt>  suspended  for 
offences.  Id  the  couise  of  7  years  from 
its  fiist  establishment,  the  colony  of  Fred- 
erics Oofd  contained  a  po|Milation  of 
6778,  including  that  of  Omne  Schanze, 
which  is  imder  a  more  rigid  control 
Among  the  number  were  3174  orphans 
and  foundlings.  The  total  number  form- 
ing aU  tlie  cronies  in  Holland  was  stated 
to  Mr.  Jacob  as  20,000,  but  he  thinks  it 
exa^enued ;  there  were,  however,  8000 
in  ^Mth  HoUand.  Eveiy  attention  is 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  young. 

Colonies,  Military,  of  Russia.  (See 
^iUitary  ColomuJ) 

Color.  Color  is  a  property  of  light 
(q.  v.),  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be 
gained  from  no  description,  but  ia  ac- 
quired by  means  of  the  organ  of  si^ht. 
Coloring  substances,  or  paints,  often  un- 
properly  termed  a»(or9,  are  made  use  of 
to  impart  a  color  to  other  substance^  either 
by  aj^lication  or  admixture.  White  and 
faLick  ara  counted  among  colors  in  the 
latter  sense,  but  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  in 
the  former,  in  which  sense  a  white  bodj 
iS  very  property  called  colorUss,  Black  » 
merely  the  absence  of  all  light.  Colors, 
both  alone  and  united,  have  different  prop- 
eitiea,  and  produce  different  effects  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  by  means  of  their 
harmony  or  contrast,  which  are  particu- 
hxfy  important  to  painters,  and  are  jprop- 
ertiea  arising  from  tne  nervous  sensibility. 
Thus  scarlet  is  a  burning  color,  injurious 
lo  the  eyes ;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  ac- 
count that  beasts  are  so  violendy  excited 
by  it.  Yellow  is  the  brightest,  red  the 
warmest,  deep  brown  and  violet  the  soft- 
est among  colore.  The  passing  of  one 
coknr  into  another,  by  mixture,  has  been 
disphnred  in  tables,  pyramids,  &&.,  for  the 
use  of  the  painter,  the  cok>rer,  the  miner- 
alogist, &c ;  but  it  requires  constant  famil- 
iarity with  colore,  to  make  upon  the  mind 
im|NnB8nonB  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  us 
to  distinguish  these  ftne  snades  of  color 
with  correctness.  (See  Co/ofV,  Doctrine  o/lj 
ColorSj  Dodrme  of.  The  doctrine  or 
eolofa,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  science 
of  the  origm,  the  mixture  and  effects  of 
Gok>r,  as  a  property  of  light  How,  for 
instance,  is  i;,  that  hght  at  one  time  is  col- 
ored, at  another  white  ?  and  by  what  laws 
are  die  appearances  of  colore  governed  ? 
The  glass  prism  was  the  first  contrivance 
that  ^ve  a  saUs&ctoiy  solution  of  these 
questions,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton  (Optics^ 
London,  1706|  the  first  philosopher  who 
ezpkuiied  and  published  the  solution.  If 
a  ny  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
29* 


daik  room  through  a  somB  opening  in  a 
simtter,  and*^  is  nude  also  to  pass  through 
a  smooth,  threo4dded  glass  prism,  we  find, 
L  that  the  ray  of  light,  at  its  entrance  into^ 
and  at  its  passage  out  of,  the  glass,  is 
turned  from  its  direct  course ;  it  is  said  to 
be  refracted  into  a  different  direction; 
2.  that  the  ray  of  light,  which,  falling  di- 
recdy  upon  a  piece  of  paper  before  the 
prism,  produces  a  round  white  spot,  pro^ 
duces,  when  the  paper  is  held  behind  the 
prism,  a  colored  figure,  about  five  timeir 
as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  exhibitmg  the 
colon  of  the  rainbow,  ananged  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  seen  in  that  phe- 
nomenon. This  figure  or  appearance  is 
called  the  pnamaiic  spectrum.  The  lengdi 
of  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  It  m 
red  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  to  the 
refiracting  angle  of  the  prism,  and  violet 
at  the  end  most  remote  from  it,  whila 
orange,  yellow,  ^reen,  blue  and  indigo  fol- 
low each  other  m  the  intervening  space. 
Newton  concluded  fiom  this,  and  a  great 
variety  of  similar  e^cperimentB,  that  ttiese 
colored  rays  are  the  simple  reys  of  light, 
and  that  white  light  is  composed  of  the 
union  of  them  al^  according  to  the  rela- 
tions which  they  exhibit  in  the  prismatic 
niectrum.  Everywhiteray  of  light,  there- 
mre,  ccmtains  all  the  colored  reys  united; 
but  they  are  not  recognised  by  us,  since 
they  produce  upon  the  retina,  where  they 
are  thus  united,  the  impression  we  term 
%ohiUe,  These  colored  reys  are  reflected 
from  all  bodies  according  to  similar  laws^ 
80  that  reflected  white  light  is  still  white.; 
but  they  are  refrangible  in  different  de-> 
grees;  this  property  being  least  in  the 
red  reys,  moderate  m  the  green,  and  ip 
the  greatest  degree  in  the  violet ;  and  the  V 
are,  on  this  account,  separated  from  each 
other  whenever  they  are  refracted ;  sincci 
from  their  different  refrangibility,  although 
they  are  parallel,  when  tliey  faU  upon  me 
refracting  substance,  the^r  take  diflierent 
lines  of  direction  in  passing  through  it 
They  follow  each  other,  in  this  respect,  in 
die  following  order ;  fust  violet,  then  iiK 
dico,  blue,  green,  yeUow,  orange  and  red. 
When  these  same  colored  rays  are  ren- 
dered parallel  again,  and  so  frJl  upon  the 
eye,  they  appear  white,  as  at  first  Most 
bodies  possess  the  property  of  fixing  or 
absorbing  some  of  these  colored  raya^ 
which  M  upon  them,  and  thus  only  re- 
flect or  transmit  rays  of  a  particular  color; 
and  upon  this  property,  according  to  New- 
ton, the  colors  of  all  bodies  depend.  Bfaie 
silk,  for  example,  absorbs  sue  colored  ray% 
and  reflects  only  the  bhie;  and  a  soludoa 
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of  cochineal  ttuumits  <«ily  the  fed,  and 
absorbs  all  the  other  rays.  All  this  is 
cooiimied  by  the  ezpenmenCs  with  col- 
ored disks  reYolving  rapidly  upon  a  rod, 
and  with  the  colwed  spectrum  falling 
upon  colored  bodies.  Newton  has  ez» 
ptained  this  theory  in  his  Optics.  But, 
notwithstandinff  the  talent  which  it  dia- 
idays,  it  is  stiU  not  entirely  satisfactoiy* 
Several  writers  (especially  Wunsch,  in  his 
{Isroerinients  and  Obsenrations  upon  the 
Ck>lois  of  Lifffat,  VenuchAf  &;c.  vber  die 
Faarhm  de$  Liekig,  Leipeic,  1799)  have 
made  chan^  and  improvements  in  this 
theory,  par&cularly  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  simple  colored  rave,  which  some 
have  reduced  to  three  and  odien  to  twa 

Ckthn  of  PlantB.  We  fnid  m  plants 
eight  fundamental  colors,  which  are  call* 
ed  pure  and  vnmbxd  colors — ^white,  gmy, 
black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and  km)wn. 
Each  of  these  exhibits  seven  varieties, 
which,  in  respect  to  their  mdations,  are 
entirely  equal  and  alike.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, of  white,  there  are  pure  or  snow- 
white;  whitish  or  dirty  white  {  milk  or 
bluish  white;  amianthus  w  grayish  white ; 
ivory  or  yellowish  white;  paruUan  or 
reddish  white;  and  chalk  or  brownish 
white.  The  blue  crocus  often  changes 
into  yeUow ;  the  blue  violet  to  white ;  the 
Uue  columbine  to  red ;  the  red  tulip  to  a 
yellow,  and  the  yellow  to  a  white,  &c. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  fruits, 
linnanis  has  infeired  the  pn^rties,  and 
especiallv  the  taste  of  plants,  from  their 
oolor.  Yellow  is  generally  bitter,  red  soiur, 
green  denotes  a  rough  alkaline  taste,  pale- 
ness a  flat  taste,  whiteness  a  swe^  and 
black  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  also  a  pois- 
anous,  destructive  property.  Colon,  in 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
worid,  appear  to  be  in  truth  a  secret  of 
nature.  How,  for  instance,  bright  yellow 
and  deep  red  or  green  are  made  to  appear 
side  by  side  upon  a  leaf,  separated  by  the 
finest  lines  only*  and  ^et  not  produced  by 
apv  variety  of  properties  which  is  percep- 
tible to  any  of  our  senses,  is  a  mystery  to 
uSi  Moreover,  nature,  in  some  cases,  ap- 
pears to  distribute  colors  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  while,  in  other  instances,  she 
spoils  in  the  most  lawleas  irregularity. 

CoLoaufo ;  one  of  the  essentiid  parts 
of  painting  (q.  v.),  viz.  that  part  which 
reliies  to  colors.  Beades  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  preparing  and  mixing  colors,  and 
the  whole  mechanical  process,  fitmi  the 
lieginning  to  the  finishing  of  a  picture, 
wMch,  in  tlie  various  kin^  of  painting, 
varies  according  to  the  materials  of  each, 
coloring  comprehends  the  knowledge  of 


Ae  laws  of  lidit  and  ookm,  and  all  ilia 
rules  dedudlue  from  the  observation  of 
their  eflfects  in  nature,  for  the  use  of  the 
artist  This  subject  has  been  treated  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  work  on  paint- 
ing; Lomazzo  and  Gerard  Lairesse,  in 
bmks  on  the  same  suliject ;  Mencs,  in  his 
FrakHmharUniemMi  GMkhe,  in  hk  fbr- 
ftenle^  &c.  The  skill  of  the  painter 
presupposes  a  natural  ability,  founded  on 
superior  sensibility,  viz.  the  ability  to  im* 
age  forth,  and,  in  the  imitation,  to  expresB 
with  characteristic  truth,  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance and  color  of  any  object  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  fight  and  air.  To  make  this 
imitation  successful,  an  accurate  attenti<m 
to  the  local  tones  and  tints  is  requisite. 
By  local  tones  we  understand  the  natural 
color  of  an  obiect  as  it  appeals  on  the  spot 
where  it  stands,  or  from  the  spot  where  the 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  stationed.  In 
works  of  art,  the  natural  oolor  of  an  object 
appean  always  as  a  local  tone,  because 
every  object  must  be  regarded  from  only 
one  point  of  view ;  conformably  to  which 
the  natural  color  is  modified  according  to 
the  supposed  distance.  By  ftnte  we  un- 
derstand, in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the 
gradations  of  the  clear  and  obscure,  which 
fights  and  shadows  produce  on  the  colored 
surface.  (See  Chiaro  oewro.)  In  no  ob- 
ject of  art  do  these  modiflcations  and 
shades  exist  in  greater  delicacy  and  diver- 
sity than  in  the  naked  human  body,  which 
is,  conseouendy,  the  most  difllcult  subject 
fit  a  painter.  Coloring,  in  as  far  as  it  is 
an  imitation  of  the  color  and  character  of 
flec^  (tiie  naked  body),  is  called  comofibfi. 
(q.  v.j  IfJ  in  addition  to  the  accurate 
coincidence  of  the  natural  coloia,  local 
tones  and  tints  of  a  painting,  with  its  origi- 
nal, the  artist  hits  the  expression  of  me 
peculiar  character  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  object  consists,  the  coloring  is 
called  trut.  But  to  truth  shoukl  be  joined 
beauty,  which  is  attained  by  the  harmo- 
nious union  of  all  the  tones  of  the  painting 
into  one  leading  tone.  The  coloring  must 
conform  to  and  promote  the  object  of  the 
painting,  as  a  work  of  art,  and,  by  the  har- 
mony of  the  colors  and  lights,  as  weU  as 
by  the  truth  of  the  local  colors,  and  of  the 
individual  parts  of  the  subject,  constitute 
one  beaunful  whole.  In  the  choice  of 
lights  and  the  distribution  of  colors,  the 
artist  should  aim,  not  only  at  cleamees  of 
representation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
production  of  a  pleasing  harmony,  which 
should  aid  the  general  impression  of 
the  ]nece.  Consequently,  ktepmfc  ami 
Maro  Bcwro  are  comprehended  m  the 
idea  of  correct,  beautiful  ooloring.    We 
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often  flee  pieturei^  in  wbidi  the  coloni  axe 
Inie  to  nature,  but  which  have  little  merit 
as  woiics  of  ait,  because  they  are  deficient 
in  that  hannooious  union  of  excellences 
which  is  eesential  to  a  beautiful  paintinff. 
Colossus  (Lat;  xoXmo^s,  Gr.),  in  scum- 
ture;  a  statue  of  enormous  magnitude, 
whence  the  Greek  proverb  coXvo^Mfv  r« 
tify*'^-  l^he  practice  of  executing  statues 
of  colossal  dimensions  and  proportions  is 
of  very  high  antiquit}'.  The  people  of  the 
East,  fiom  the  most  ancient  times,  have 
been  celebrated  for  colossal  sculpture. 
The  pagodas  of  China  and  of  India,  and 
the  excavated  caverns  of  the  East,  abound 
wiih  colossi  of  every  denomination.  The 
Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Greeks,  have  excelled  in  these  works* 
The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  This  statue,  which  Muratozi 
reckons  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  was 
raised,  by  the  Khodians,  in  honor  of  Apol- 
lo. There  are  manv  contradictory  ao- 
counts  in  ancient  authors  concerning  this 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo ;  but  the  follow- 
ing, gathered  from  several  sources,  is  not 
devoid  of  interest,  though  mixed  up  with 
much  £Me.  When  Demetrius,  kmg  of 
Macedon,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Rhodes,  because  the  Rhocu- 
ans  would  not  renounce  their  alliance  with 
Ptolemy  Soter,  they  were  succored  by 
their  allies,  and  particulariy  by  Ptolemy, 
so  efiectually,  that  the  besiegere  were 
compelled  to  abandon  tlieir  enterprise* 
The  Rhodians,  in  recognition  of  their 
regard  for  these  services  of  their  allies, 
and  of  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  deity, 
AnoDoy  resolved  to  erect  a  brazen  statue 
or  the  sun,  of  a  prodigious  size.  Chores, 
the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  was  intrusted 
with  the  project  He  had  scarcely  half 
finished  the  work,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  expended  all  the  money  tliat  he  had 
received  for  the  whole,  which  over- 
whelmed him  so  completely  with  grief 
and  despair,  that  he  hanged  himself. 
Laches,  his  fellow-countryman,  finished 
the  work  in  the  space  of  three  Olympiads 
(twelve  years),  and  placed  the  enonnous 
statue  on  its  pedestal  Pliny  does  not 
mention  the  latter  artist,  but  gives  all  the 
honor  to  Chares.  Scarcely  60  years  had 
elapsed  before  this  monster  of  art  was 
thrown  from  its  place  by  an  earthquake, 
which  broke  it  off  at  the  knees;  and  so 
it  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Saracens,  in  A.  D.  684,  when  it 
was  beaten  to  pieces,  and  sold  to  a  Jew 
merchant,  who  loaded  above  900  camels 
with  its  spoils.    Strabo,  Pliny,  and  other 


ancient  attthora,  who  Ihed  at  the  tim^ 
that  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have 
been  in  existence,  and  who  could  have 
learned  from  oontemporaries  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  accounts  of  it,  give  its 
height  at  70  cubits,  or  a  hundred  English 
feet.  Other  authors,  who  flourished  since 
its  destruction,  report  its  height  at  80  cu* 
bits.  Pliny  also  relates  other  perticulans 
as  that  fbw  persons  eould  embrace  its 
thumb,  and  that  its  finj^rs  were  as  long 
as  ordinary  statues^  which,  calculated  by 
the  proportion  of  a  well-made  man,  would 
make  us  height  nearer  to  60  tlian  70 
cubits.  Perhaps  the  latter  dimension  may 
relate  to. Its  real  altitude  to  the  crown  of 
its  head,  and  the  greater  to  its  altitude  if 
erect.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
writer  has  given  this  reason  for  the  an- 
cient difference.  The  statue  was  placed 
across  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  with  'M 
feet  on  two  rocks ;  and  the  Rhodisik  vessels 
could  pass  under  its  legs.  Some  andqua-) 
ries  have  thought,  wim  great  justice^  that 
the  fine  head  of  the  sun,  which  is  stamped 
upon  the  Rhodian  medals,  is  a  representa- 
tion of  that  of  the  colossus.  Of  othei^ 
colossal  statues,  those  which  were  exe^ 
cuted  by  Pliidias  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  for  beauty  and  elegance  of 
workmanshipw  They  were  his  Olympiatt 
Jupiter  and  his  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  virgin  goddess  was  represented  in  « 
noble  attitude,  26  cubits  or  39  feet  in' 
height,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to^' 
the  feet  In  her  hand  she  brandished  « 
spear,  and  at  her  feet  lay  her  buckler  and 
a  dragon  of  admirable  execution,  supposed^ 
to  represent  Eriohthonius.  On  the  mid- 
dle of  her  helmet  a  sphynx  was  carved, 
and  on  each  of  its  sides  a  griffin.  On  the* 
fegis  were  displayed  a  Medusa's  head  and 
a  figure  of  victory.  This  colossal  work' 
was  not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself, 
but  contained,  on  its  various  parts,  curiotn* 
specimens  of  minute  sculpture  in  6am 
nUevif  which  Phidias  is  said  to  hare 
brought  to  perfection.  His  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  executed  afler  the  ungrateful 
treatment  that  he  received  from  the  Athe- 
nians, when  he  abandoned  the  city  ef  his 
birth,  wliich  he  had  rendered  celebrated 
by  his  works,  and  took  refhge  in  Elis. 
Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  countrymen,  Phidias  la- 
bored to  surpass  the  greatest  works  with 
which  he  had  adorned  Athens.  With 
this  view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jointer 
OlymfHUs  for  the  Eleans,  and  succeeded' 
even  in  excelling  his  own  Minerva  in  the* 
Parthenon.  This  colossal  stame  was  60' 
feet  in  height,  and  completely  imbodied 
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the  sublbM  picture  whidi  Homer  has 
fliven  of  the  mythological  monarch  of  the 
heavens.  WMle  describing  the  edoni 
of  ancient  times,  we  should  not  forget  the 
magnificent  and  extravagant  proposal  of 
JDinocrates  to  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
forming  mount  Athos  into  a  colossus  of 
that  conqueror ;  nor  a  similar  proposal,  in 
modem  times,  of  sculpturing  one  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  pass  of  me  Sunplon,  into  a 
resemblance  of  Napoleon.  An[M>ng  other 
celebrated  coloui  of  ancient  times,  histo- 
rians record  as  eminently  beautiful,  that 
which  was  executed  by  Lysippus  at  Ta- 
rentum.  It  was  40  cubits  or  60  feet 
in  height  The  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
away,  more  than  moderation  in  the  con- 
queror, alone  prevented  Fabius  from  re- 
moving it  to  Rome,  with  the  statue  of  Her- 
cules, belonging  to  the  same  city.  Colossi 
were  in  use  also  in  Italy  before  the  time 
when  the  Romans  despoiled  their  van- 
quished enemies  of  their  works  of  art. 
The  Jupiter  of  Leontium  in  Sicily  was  7 
cubits  in  height,  and  the  Apollo  of  wood 
that  was  transported  from  Etruiia,  and 
placed  in  the  palace  of  Augustus,  at 
Rome,  50  feet.  The  same  emperor  also 
placed  a  fine  bronze  colossus  of^  Apollo  in 
the  temple  of  that  god,  which  he  built 
near  his  own  palace.  The  earliest  colos- 
sus recorded  to  have  been  sculpmred  in 
Rome  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus,  which  Spurius  Carvilius  placed  in 
the  capitol  after  his  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites;  but  colossi  soon  became  far  from 
scarce.  Five  are  particuliuiy  noticed  ; 
namely,  two  of  Apollo,  two  of  Jupiter, 
and  one  of  the  sun.  There  has  been 
dug  up,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which 
n^as  reckoned  among  the  tutelary  divini- 
ties of  the  empire.  The  superb  colossi  on 
the  Monte  Cavallo,  called  by  some  anti- 
quaries the  Dioseurif  are  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art ;  so  are  the  Famese 
Hercules  and  the  gigantic  Flora  of  the  Bel- 
vedere. It  used  to  be  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  the  colossi  on  Monte  Cavallo  both 
represented  Alexander  taming  Bucepha- 
lus. They  are  now  ^erally  believed  to 
represent  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and  Pollux  ; 
the  statue  which,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal,  is  the  work  of  Phid- 
ias, bein^r  intended  for  Castor ;  the  other, 
of  inferior  value,  and,  acconting  to  the 
inscription,  the  production  of  Praxiteles, 
vepresonting  Pollux.  The  original  design 
of^these  statues  is  not  known ;  nor  does  it 
appear  from  history  what  led  Praxiteles, 
uter  an  interval  of  about  60  years,  to  exe- 
tute  a  €  ounteipart  to  the  work  of  Phidias, 


in  case  the  inscription  is  to  be  credited. 
The  editors  of  Winckelraann's  works  (vx. 
2d  part,  p.  73,  and  v.  p.  560),  on  account 
of  the  elevated  character  of  the  first  of 
these  statues,  think  it  reasonable  to  attrib- 
ute it,  as  the  inscription  does,  to  Phidias , 
for  in  the  individual  parts  there  is  no  nar- 
row, labored  care  perceptible  in  the  execu- 
tibn,  no  overwrou^t  polish  and  elegance. 
From  various  inequahties  on  the  statue  of 
the  man — for  instance,  on  the  chin— they 
conjecture  that  this  work  was  not  com- 
pleted by  that  great  master,  and  hence 
was  not  esteemed  so  highly  at  first  as 
afterwards,  when  the  era  of  noble  Grecian 
sculpture  had  passed  away,  and  when  the 
statue  was  protMibly  first  set  up.  But,  as 
the  primitive  design  of  the  worit  required 
a  counterpart,  they  conjecture  that  the 
sculpture  was  committed  to  Praxiteles,  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  that  period.  On  this 
hypodiesis,  they  explain  the  marks  of  a 
later  age  in  the  second  statue,  particularly 
the  ^at  dexterity  with  which  the  roaster 
has  imitated  the  nrst,  and  finislied  every 
part  veithout  seeming  to  be  a  mere  copyist. 
The  want  of  that  lofty  spirit  which  distin- 
guishes the  earlier  stame  they  ascribe  to 
3ie  constraint  of  the  artist  in  forming  a 
counterpart  to  a  previous  work,  and  to  the 
circimistance  that  Praxiteles,  belonging  to 
an  age  which  was  fond  of  the  ^ntie  and 
soft,  entered  the  lists  with  the  giant  of  an 
eariier  period  in  the  arts  (Winckelmann's 
Works,  vi.,  2d  part,  p.  155.)  Canova  has 
attempted  to  prove,  from  the  nature  of  the 
groups,  that  m  both,  the  hero  and  horse 
were  so  placed  that  the  two  could  be  seen 
at  once ;  and  perhaps  it  was  so  originally ; 
but  the  horse  is  now  exactly  opposite  to 
the  spectator,  and  the  whole  is  less  agree- 
ably grouped.  Rome  possesses  several 
other  colossi,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
as  the  colossal  statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  Colonna  palace;  the  rare 
colossus  of  Antoninus,  in  the  Palazzi 
Vitelleschi;  the  celebrated  statue  of  tho 
Nile ;  the  four  statues  that  surround  the 
splendid  fbuntun  and  obelisk  of  the  Piaz  - 
za  Navona,  the  admired  work  of  Bernini. 
They  are  peraonificatioiis  of  four  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  world ;  namely,  the 
Ganges,  which  was  sculptured  by  Fran. 
Bantta ;  the  Nile,  by  Antonio  Fancelli ; 
the  Danube,  l^  Claude  Franc;  and  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  by  Antonio  Ra^(L  Oth- 
er colossal  statues  of  less  consequence 
are  also  found  among  the  beautifhl 
works  of  art  in  tfiis  city.  The  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Roman  emperors  led 
them  to  encourage  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  their  penons.    Nero  was  the  fint 
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who  yentured  on  a  coIobsu0  of  himself  by 
Zeiiodonia;  but,  after  his  death,  it  was 
dedicated  to  ApoUo  or  the  sun.  Commo- 
dnji  afterwards  took  off  the  head,  and 
ie|)laced  it  with  a  portrut  of  himself 
Domitian,  actuated  by  a  similar  ambition, 
prepared  a  colossus  of  himself  as  the 
deitjT  oi  the  scm.  Among  more  modem 
works  of  this  nature  a  the  enormous 
colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Arona, 
in  the  Milanese  territory.  It  is  of  bronze, 
60  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  staircase  in 
its  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  occasional 
rBpairs  and  restorations.  The  bronze 
oolosBus,  copied  from  one  of  the  Monte 
Cavallo  statues,  in  H  vde  park,  London, 
and  a  few  but  litde.  laiger  than  life,  of 
the  size  that  may  be  teraied  heroic  rath- 
er than  colossalj  such  as  decorate  some 
public  buildings  and  eommemorattye 
columns,  as  those  on  8t  Paul's  cathe- 
dral; lord  Hill's  column  in  Shrewsbuiy; 
the  Britannia,  on  the  Nelson  column,  at 
Yarmouth ;  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  Rus* 
sel  square;  Charles  Fox,  in  Bloomsbuiy 
square,  &c,  are  nearly  all  that  England 
can  boast  of  in  this  noble  style  of  art 
The  fixff  cok)ssal  statues  at  Paris,  which 
are  in  front  of  the  fe^ade  of  the  palace  of 
the  eorpB  Ugidat^^  are  in  cood  taste,  and 
Aow  ^reat  boldness  and  needom  in  the 
execution.  They  represent  the  four 
greatest  legislatorB  of  France--Sully,  Col- 
bert, L'Hopital,  and  D'Aguesseau.  They 
are  in  their  proper  costume,  and  seated. 
Canova's  Perseus  is  also  much  larger  than 
life,  and  a  yery  fine  work.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  heroic  than  the  colossal 

Colour.    (See  Color.) 

CoLquROUir,  Patrick;  a  metropolitan 
magistrate,  noted  as  a  writer  on  statislics 
and  criminal  jurisprudence.  He  was  bom 
at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  and, 
eariy  in  life,  went  to  America  to  engage  in 
commerce.  In  1766,  he  returned  home, 
and  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  of 
which  city  he  became  lord  proyost,  and 
was  likewise  chairman  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Haying  removed  to  London, 
he  was  made  a  police  magistrate  in  1792 ; 
in  which  situation  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  activity  and  application ;  the 
rescdt  of  which  was,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis,  published  in 
1796k  This  work  procured  hhn  the  hon- 
oranr  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  In  1800,  he  published  a 
work  on  the  police  of  the  river  Thames, 
suggesting  a  plan,  afterwards  adopted,  for 
the  protection  of  property  on  the  river, 
and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  metrop- 
olia    Ue  was  also  the  author  of  a  Treatiae 


on  Indigence,  exhibiting  a  genera)  View 
of  the  National  Resources  for  Productive 
Labor ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Population^ 
Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Eknpire;  and  a  tract  ou  the  educa- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  died  April  25,  1820,  aged  75^ 
having  resigned  his  official  situation  about 
two  years  previous  to  his  decease. 

CoLUMBA,  St.,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
fetnnded  the  monasteiy  of  IcoImkiU. 
About  565,  he  went  into  Scodaud,  and 
was  fevoFshly  received  by  the  king  Bri- 
dius,  who  gave  him  the  isle  of  Hy,  where 
be  established  his  femous  seminary.  He 
died  in  597,  having  acquired  great  in- 
fluence. 

CoLUMBAinrs,  a  missionaiy  and  reform- 
er of  monastic  life,  bom  m  560,  in  f  reland, 
became  a  monk  in  the  Irish  monasteiy 
of  Benchor,  went  through  England  to 
France,  in  589,  with  twelve  other  monks^ 
to  preach  Christianity,  and  founded,  in 
590,  the  monasteries  of  Annegray,  Lux- 
euil  and  Fontaine,  in  Burgimdy.  His 
rule,  which  was  adopted  in  later  times  by 
many  monasteries  in  France,  cx>mmands 
blind  obedience,  slence,  fasting,  prayers 
and  labor,  much  more  severe  than  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  punishes  the  small- 
est offences  of  the  moiucs  with  stripes,  the 
ntunber  of  which  proves  the  barbarism  of 
his  times,  and  his  savage  character.  He 
retained  also  the  old  eccfeaastical  customs 
of  the  Irish,  among  which  is  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  a  difierent  time  (rom  the 
Roman  church.  Queen  Brunehaut  han- 
isbed  him  on  account  of  his  inflexibility 
of  character,  609 ;  upon  which  he  went 
among  the  heathen  Alemanui,  and  preach^* 
ed  Christianity  in  the  vicinity  of  Bregentz,  • 
on  lake  Constance.  His  companion  Gal 
(that  is,  Callus,  founder  of  the  monastery 
St.  Gal)  obstructed  his  success  by  his  vio* 
lence  in  destroying  the  monuments  of  the 
heathens,  till  a  war,  in  612,  put  a  stop  to 
his  labois.  Cohimbanus  then  went  into 
Lorabardy,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  m  which  he  died,  Oct  22, 615. 
His  intrepid,  violent  and  heroic  spirit  is 
displayed  in  his  letters  to  the  popes  Greg- 
ory I  and  Boniface  IV,  in  which  he  re 
fused  to  celebrate  Easter  vrith  the  Roman 
church,  warned  the  popes  against  here- 
sies, and  represented,  m  a  strong  light,  the 
corruption  of  the  church.  His  services  in 
reforming  the  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  number  of  his  miracles,  caused  him  to 
be  canonized.  His  writings  are  few,  and 
of  the  ascetic  kind.  His  rule  was  ob- 
served the  longest  in  the  large,  rich  mon-» 
astery  of  Luxeuil,  and  was  supplanted 
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first,  in  Che  ninth  centiuy,  by  the  Beiie<fi&- 
tine.  The  habit  of  his  monks  was  white. 
(See  Benedidines.) 

Columbarium  (Lot),  in  ancient  archi- 
tecture ;  a  pifleon-house  or  dove-cote. 
Cdtanbarium  JmU ;  an  earthen  pot  for 
birds  to  breed  in.  In  the  cemeteries  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  apertures  that 
were  formed  in  the  wall  for  the  reception 
of  the  cinerary  urns  were  also  called  eb- 
hanbaria,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
openings  of  a  pigeon-house. 

Columbia;  a  post-town  in  Richland 
district,  South  Carohna,  and  the  seat  of 
the  state  government;  35  miles  S.  W. 
Camden,  73  N.  E.  Augusta,  120  N.  N.  W. 
Charleston;  lon.8P7' W.;  lat33°57'N.; 
population,  in  1820,  3000.  It  is  situated 
opposite  to  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda 
and  Broad  rivers,  which  unite  here  to 
form  the  Congaree.  From  the  river  there 
is  a  gradual  ascent  for  one  mile;  then 
commences  a  plain  of  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  extent,  gradually  descending 
on  every  side.  This  elevated  plain  forms 
the  site  of  the  town,  which  presents  a 
handsome  and  extensive  prospect  The 
town  was  formed  in  1787.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out  The  streets  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  100  feet  wide. 
Columbia  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  con- 
tains a  state-house,  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  an  academy  for  males,  and 
one  for  females,  a  coUege,  and  4  houses 
of  public  worship — 1  jfor  Episcopalians,  1 
for  rresbyterians,  1  for  Baptists,  and  1  for 
Methodists.  The  state-house  is  of  2  sto- 
ries, 170  feet  by  60,  and  is  situated  in  the 
central  part  of  the  town.  The  houses 
display  much  taste  and  elegance.  A 
•  steam-boat  plies  between  this  town  and 
CharlestoiL  The  South  Carolina  college 
was  founded  in  this  town  in  1802,  but 
degrees  were  not  conferred  here  until 
1807.  It  is  under  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  state  legislature,  from  which  it  has  re* 
ceived  annually  a  grant  of  $10,000  or 
$12,000.  Tiie  coUege  buildinss  are  2 
edifices,  of  3  stories,  about  210  feet  long, 
and  25  wide,  containing  a  chapel,  recita- 
tion-rooms, and  rooms  tor  the  accommo- 
dation of  students ;  a  large  building  con- 
taining a  library  of  about  5000  volumes, 
and  an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus; 
and  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
president  and  professors ;  all  of  brick.  It 
IS  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  the  governor,  lieuten- 
ant-governor, president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives^ 
the  judges  of  the  «tate,  and  13  other  mem- 
ber^ elected  by  the  legislature  every  4 


yean.  It  had,  in  1824,  a  presideat,  4  pn^ 
feesors,  2  tutors,  and  102  students. 
Columbia  Colleoe.  (See  .Vho  Forftu 
Columbia,  DtsTRior  or;  a  imct  or 
countiy  10  mileB  square,  on  both  adea  of 
the  Potomac,  about  120  mike  fit>m  itt 
moudi,  ceded  to  the  U.  States,  by  Vi^[iii]« 
and  Maryland,  in  1790.  It  indudes  th* 
cities  of*^  Washington,  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown.  PoptOadon  in  1810,  24,023$ 
slaves,  5395 :  population  m  1820,  32,039. 
The  exports  of  this  district,  in  1827| 
amounted  to  $1,182,000 ;  the  sfaipfmig,  in 
1819,  to  22,141  tons.  This  district  is  under 
the  immediate  goveniment  of  con^reas^ 
and  is  renuufcaUe  chieflv  for  oontsming 
the  citv  of  Washington*  whicfa  became  the 
seat  of  the  govemmoit  of  the  U.  States  in 
1800*  The  surftce  is  uneven,  but  there  are' 
no  high  hills,  and  the  aoil  is  tlun  and  sandy. 
Columbia  River  ;  a  large  river  (^Novm 
America,  which  rises,  accoBdm^  to  Mao- 
kenzie,  in  the  Rocky  moimtams,  about 
lon.l2P  W.,  kt54''23'N.,  withinafew 
miles  of  the  source  of  the  Unnah  or  Peace 
river,  and,  after  a  eoinse  of  about  1500 
miles,  flows  into  the  Pacific  ooean  between 

E>int  Adams  and  cape  Disappointment^ 
n.  laaP  5A'  W^  ]aL  iGP  m  N.  The 
three  great  tributaries  of  this  river  are  the 
Mulmomah,  Lewis's  river  and  ClaiVa 
river,  all  flowing  into  it  on  the  S.  £.  side  j 
the  Multnomah  139  miles  from  its  mouthy 
Lewis's  river  413,  and  Clark's  600  miles. 
At  the  point  of  the  junction  of  Lewia'a 
river,  the  Columbia  is  960  yards  wide. 
The  tide  flows  up  183  miles,  to  within  7 
miles  of  the  great  ru)id&  Vessels  of  300 
tons  may  reach  the  Mulmomah,  and  kige 
sloops  may  ascend  as  hi^  as  the  tide. 
Above  the  rapids,  the  navigation  is  good 
for  65  miles,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
long  narrows ;  and  6  miles  higher  up,  thai 
18,261  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
it  is  interrupted  by  fiills  of  20  feet  perpen* 
dicular;  above  the  fiiUs,  the  navigation 
continues  good  to  the  junction  of  Lewis^ 
river.  The  portages  ^uound  these  oh* 
structions  of  the  navigation  amount,  in  aUf 
to  5  miles.  The  entrance  of  the  C<^m- 
bia  lies  between  breakers,  which  extend 
fit)m  cape  Disappointment  to  a  pcMnt  on 
the  soutnem  shore,  over  a  sort  of  bar  <Hr 
extensive  fiat  The  entrance  into  the  river 
and  the  egress  out  of  it  are  difficult  at  all 
seasons,  and,  finom  October  to  April,  6X<« 
tremely  dangerous;  and,  ir  the  opuiioD 
of  experienced  navigators,  it  cannot,  at  any 
season,  be  entered  by  loaded  vessels  oi  400 
tons.  The  westeriy  wind  prevails  on  this 
coast,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  the  bar  with 
great  violence.    The  fint  modem  naviga  ^ 
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tinr  Attt  6Dtend  ttiis  rivrar  wb0  Mr*  Orayi 
eoinnimder  of  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Bos- 
ton. He  entered  it  in  1791,  and  since  that 
time  the  river  has  been  known  by  the 
iwme  of  CUuaMa.  It  -was  before  catted 
the  Ortgtm  and  Bxoer  of  the  fFetL  The 
ooontzy  bordering  on  tbe  Columbia,  to* 
wardi  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  heavy 
tinder,  conaiating  ahnoet  whoOv  of  fir,  of 
wfaidi  captaina  Lewis  and  Clark  mention 
7  species,  some  growing  to  a  mat  hei^t 
The  soil  ia  fertile,  composed  of  a  daik  rich 
foam.  The  length  oi  the  valley  from 
wuth  to  south  has  never  been  ascertained. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  tiian  in  the 
same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

CoLUMBiTB,  «r  Taittaute,  b  the  name 
ef  the  mineral  in  which  the  metal  cohm^ 
hium  is  found.  It  occura  in  single  crys- 
tals, or  in  smaUcrystaHine  masses,  dissem- 
inated through  granite.  The  form  of  its 
ciyslal  is  that  of  a  right  rectangular  prism, 
variously  tenninated  at  one  or  both  of  its 
extremities.  It  is  black,  opaque,  scmtches 
glass,  and  is  possessed  of  a  specific  gravity 
vaiying  fiom  6^46  to  7.  It  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Wollaston,  oidde  of  columbium 
80,  oxide  of  iron  15,  oxide  of  manganese 
fi.  It  sometimes  contains,  also,  the  oxides 
of  tungsten  and  of  tin.  Columbite  was 
first  found  in  Connecticut,  at  New  Lon- 
don, afterwards  in  Finland,  and  more 
lately  at  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria.  It  is  oo- 
carionaUy  met  with  at  Haddam,in  Con- 
neclicut,  and  has  veir  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Chesteftield,  m  MasMwthusetts. 
Cohimbite,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
kwalities,  is  still  an  exceedmgly  rare  sub- 


CoLimBiirar.  This  metal  was  discov- 
ered, in  1801,  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  de- 
tected it  in  a  black  mineral,  belonj^ng  to 
the  British  museum,  which  was  originally 
sent  to  sir  Hans  Sloane  fay  governor  Win- 
tfarop,  <jf  Connecdcut,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  found  near  New  London,  in 
that  state.  About  two  years  afler,  M. 
£keberg,  a  Svredish  chemist,  extracted 
the  same  substance  from  tantalite  and 
yttro-tantalite,  and,  on  the  supposition  of 
lis  being  different  from  oolumbiuni,  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  of  tantalmn. 
The  identity  of  these  metals,  however, 
was  established,  in  1809,  by  doctor  Wol- 
laston.— Oolnmbium  exists  in  its  ores  as  an 
acid,  united  either  vrith  the  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese  and  tin,  as  in  the  columbite  or 
tantaute ;  or  in  combination  with  the  earth 
ytiria,  as  in  the  yttro-columbite,  or  vttro- 
tantalite.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  fusing 
its  ore  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
vf  caibonale  of  potash,  when  a  soluble 


cohmibate  of  that  aBcali  results,  from 
which  columbic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  hydrate  by  acids.  When  this  acid 
is  exposed  to  the  united  agency  of  char- 
coal and  intense  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  metal  is  britde,  of  an 
iron-gmy  color,  and  feebly-metallic  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.6.  It  is  not  at- 
tacked by  the  nitric,  muriatic  or  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acids,  but  is  converted  into  the  acid 
by  being  heated  with  potash  or  nitre. 
Cc^umbium  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in 
very  minute  quantities,  and  has  never 
been  applied  to  any  economical  purpose. 
Columbite,  the  ore  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  has  of  late  been  discovered  in 
aeveral  places  in  New  England. 

CoLUMBO ;  a  city  of  Ceylon ;  70  miles 
S.W.  Candy;  Ion.  79°  47' E. ;  latC^SQ' 
N. ^population  estimated  at  upwards  of 
50,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  the 
seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  S.  W. 
part.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular, 
nearly  divided  into  four  quarters  by  two 
principal  streets,  and  the  town  is  built 
nK>re  m  the  European  shrle  than  most 
ganisons  in  India,  though  but  few  of  the 
houses  have  more  than  one  story.  It  is  a 
pkice  of  considerable  trade ;  but  the  har- 
bor is  difficult  of  access,  and  unsafe  for 
large  vessels.  Scarcely  any  place  in  the 
world  displays  a  greater  variety  of  nations^ 
manners  and  reliffions. 

Columbus,  Christopher  (in  Spanish, 
Caion;  in  Iti^an,  Cristqforo  Colombo^ 
which  is  his  real  name),  one  of  the  great- 
est men  mentioned  in  histoiy,  was  boni 
in  Genoa,  about  1435,  and  not,  as  some 
assert,  at  Cuccaro,  in  Montferrat  His  fa- 
ther, Domenico  Colombo,  a  poor  wool- 
comber,  gave  him  a  careful  education.- 
He  soon  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  ge- 
ographical knowledge,  and  an  irresisdble 
inclinadon  for  the  sea,  and,  at  14  vears  of 
age,  he  began  to  navigate  in  the  Mediteiv 
ranean.  We  ailerwaras  find  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel,  in  a  squadron  which  a 
relation  of  his  had  fitted  out  against  the 
Mohammedans  and  Venetians.  In  one 
of  his  engagements  with  the  Venetians, 
the  vessel  which  he  commanded  took 
fire,  and  Columbus  saved  his  lifo  by  swim 
ming  ashore.  Portugal,  at  that  tune,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe  by  her 
maritime  expedidons,  and  Columbus  re- 
paired to  Lisbon,  where  he  found  rela- 
tions and  countrymen.  Here  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  de  Palestrello, 
a  distinguished  navigator,  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo, 
and  had  left  many  charts  and  nautical  in- 
struments.   Columbus  made  use  of  these 
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mafeerialB,  and  hid  opinion  that  the  oilier 
side  of  the  globe  contained  land,  belpn»- 
ing  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  connected  Tritn 
India,  which  was,  as  yet,  Httle  known,  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed.  Whilst  the 
Portuguese  were  seeking  for  it  by  a  south- 
east course  round  Afirica,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  a  shorter  way 
by  the  west  Up  applied  in  vain  to  his 
native  city,  Genoa,  for  assistance,  and 
equally  fruitless  were  his  endeavors  to  in- 
terest John  II  of  Poftu^  in  the  enter- 
prise^  He  then  determmed  to  apply  to 
the  Spanish  court.  His  brother  Banholo- 
mew  sailed  for  England,  but  was  captured 
by  purates.  Columbus  explained  his  plan 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and, 
after  an  8  years'  struggle  vrith  the  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way  by  ignorance  and 
malice,  he  received  3  small  vessels,  with 
120  men.  Two  of  the  vessels  were  h^t 
barques,  called  caramUf  like  the  coastmff 
craft  of  modem  days,  with  forecasdes  and 
cabins  for  the  crew,  but  without  a  deck  in 
the  centre.  These  caravals,  called  the 
Pinta  and  the  Miia,  were  commanded  by 
two  brothers,  named  Pimon,  The  thira 
vessel,  on  board  of  which  was  Columbus, 
was  completely  decked.  The  dignity  of 
high-admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  coun- 
tries he  might  discover  was  conferred  on 
him,  the  fonner  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  A  certain  share  of  the  profits 
was  secured  to  him  by  a  written  contract 
with  the  sovereiensy — ^It  was  early  in  the 
morning  of  Friday,  on  the  third  of  Au- 
gust, 1492,  that  Columbus  set  sail  from 
me  port  of  Palos.  Eighteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  nrst  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  enterprise.  Most  of  that  time 
had  been  passed  in  aJmost  hopeless  solici- 
tation, amidst  poverty,  neglect  and  ridi- 
cule ;  the  prime  of  his  life  had  been 
wasted  in  the  struggle,  and,  when  his  per- 
severance was  fiiuUy  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, he  was  about  56  years  of  age.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to  Isa- 
bella (q.  V.)  alone  that  he  was  finally  in- 
debted for  the  means  of  executing  his 
project,  which  had  been  coldly  rejected 
Dy  the  prudent  Ferdinand.  Having  pro- 
vided himself,  at  the  Canarv  island^  with 
fresh  water,  he  sailed  south-west  into  an 
ocean  never  before  navigated.  But  when 
21  days  had  elapsed  without  the  sight  of 
any  land,  the  coura^  of  his  men  began  to 
sink.  It  was  certain,  they  said,  that  they 
should  perish,  and  their  visionary  com- 
mander ought  to  be  forced  to  return. 
Some  of  them  even  proposed  to  throw 
him  overboard ;  and  Columbus  had  to  ex- 
wt  ail  the  powers  of  his  daring  and  com- 


manding spirit,  to  prevent  an  open  rebd« 
Mon.  A  phenomenon,  which  surprwed 
even  him,  filled  his  pilots  with  consteniA- 
tion :  the  needle  deviated  a  whole  degree. 
But  the  sea  appeared  suddenly  covered 
with  grass,  and  again  .showed  symptoms 
of  shoals  and  rocks.  Numbers  of  birds 
were  also  seen.  Columbus  sailed  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  flew.  For 
some  days,  the  voyage  was  continued 
with  revived  courage,  until,  at  last,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  crews  began  to  break 
out  into  open  violence;  but  Columbus, 
after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  pacify  bis 
men  by  promises,  finally  assumed  a  di^ 
"ferent  tone,  and  told  than  it  was  uselesB 
to  murmur;  that  he  was  determined  to 
persevere.  Fully  convinced  that  he  muai 
be  near  die  land,  he  promised  a  reward  to 
whosoever  shouki  fiist  discover  it  All 
hands  remained  on  deck  during  the  night, 
and,  afler  Columbus  had  himself  discov- 
ered land,  Oct  11,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
some  of  his  fiiends,  the  cry  of  Land  was 
raised  at  midnight  fitHn  the  Pinta,  which, 
from  her  supenor  sailing,  kept  ahead  of 
the  other  vessels.  It  was  the  island  of 
GuanahanL  On  kmdmg,  Columbus  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed  die 
earth,  returning  thanks  to  God.  The  na- 
tives collected  round  him  in  alent  aston- 
ishment, and  his  meno,  ashamed  of  tb«r 
disobedience  and  distrust,  threw  them* 
selves  at  his  feet^  beff^g  his  forgivenessL 
Columbus,  drawing  his  sword,  jdanted  thn 
royal  standard,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereigns,  took  possession  of  the  cotm- 
tiy,  which,  in  memory  of  his  preservation, 
he  called  St.  ScHoador.  He  then  received 
the  homage  of  his  followers,  as  adnunJ 
and  viceroy  and  representative  of  the 
sovereigns.  Bemg  informed  bv  the  na« 
tives  thiftt  there  was  a  rich  gold  cotmtiy 
towards  the  south,  Columbus  dbiected  his 
course  towards  that  resion,  and  discover- 
ed Cuba  on  the  28th  October,  and  £ap». 
nola  (Hispaniola,  Hayti)  on  the  6th  De- 
cember ;  out,  as  one  of  his  vessels  was 
wrecked,  and  the  other  separated  from 
him,  he  resolved  to  cany  the  news  of  his 
success  to  Spaui.  Having  built  a  wooden 
fort  from  the  wreck  of  his  vessel,  he  lefi 
in  it  89  volunteers,  and  set  out  on  his  re* 
tuni  January  4, 1493.  The  day  aAer  he 
left  tlie  island,  he  met  the  Pinta,  which 
had  been  missmg.  Both  vessels  wers 
afrerward  neariy  wrecked  in  a  tremen* 
dous  storm.  Columbus,  more  interesleci 
for  his  discovery  than  for  himself  Yrtctto 
an  account  of  his  voyage  on  a  piece  of 
parchment,  which  he  secured  in  a  cask, 
and  threw  the  whole  overboacd,  in  tha 
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]M»e  Aat  it  rai^  be  canned  ashoire.  He 
hed  hardly  finished  this  woik,  when  the 
nle  wdmided.  Maich  15,  he  reentered 
toe  port  of  Palos,  amid  the  acclanui- 
tioiis  of  the  people,  the  thunder  of  can* 
non  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  haeteuh 
ed  immediately  to  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  then  was,  and  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  proceaaion,  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  newly-discovered  countries 
earned  before  him.  A  chair  was  placed 
for  him  next  to  the  throne,  and,  seating 
himfielf^  be  gave  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. He  was  created  a  grandee,  and 
all  the  marics  of  royal  favor  were  lavished 
upon  him.  Sept  35,  1493,  he  set  sail 
fitxca  Cadiz  with  3  liurge  ships  of  heavy 
burden,  and  14  caravals,  carrying.  1500 
men. .  Nov.  2,  he  arrived  ^  Hispaniola. 
Finding  the  colony  he  had'  left  destroy- 
ed, he  built  a  fortified  town,  which  he 
called,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  babelkif 
and  of  which  he  appointed  his  brother 
IMego  governor.  He  immediately  left  the 
iriiuid,  m  order  to  make  new  discoveries, 
visBied  Jamaica,  and,  returning,  after  a 
voyage  of  5  months,  worn  down  with  fa- 
tigue, found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  his 
hrodier -Bartholomew,  who  had  escaped 
fivm  his  captivity,  had  arrived  at  Isabella, 
widi  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
colony.  Meanwhile,  a  general  dissatis- 
frcdon  had  broken  out  among  his  com- 
panions, who,  instead  of  the  expected 
treaaurea,  had  found  hardships  and  labor. 
They  set  on  foot  many  calumnies,  and 
gave  the  most  unfavorable  description  of 
the  country  and  the  viceroy.  Columbus 
thought  he  could  not  better  oppose  these 
reports  than  by  sending  considerable 
iredbnrea  to  his  sovereigns,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  collected  gold  nom  the  natives. 
yiblch  was  not  done  without  violence  and 
9ome  cruelty.  Aguado,  a  personal  enemy 
of  Columbus,  was  sent  as  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  complaints  a^piinst  the 
great  discoverer,  who,  tninking  it  time  to 
vindicate  himself  in  the  presence  of  bis 
sovereigns,  prepared  to  return  to  Spain. 
Having  appointed  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew amoHtado  or  lieutenant-governor, 
be  embarked  for  Spain,  March  10, 1496, 
with  225  Spaniards  and  30  natives.  In 
Spain,  calumny  was  silenced  by  his  pres- 
ence, and  probably  still  more  by  his 
treasures.  Yet  his  enemies  were  power- 
ful enough  to  detain  the  supplies  intended 
for  the  colony  a  whole  year,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out  of  a  new  expedition 
forCohimlnis  another  year.  It  was  not 
till  May  30, 1496,  that  he  sailed,  with  6 
vessels,  on  has  tbuti  voyage.  To  man 
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these  veaseb,  crlminato  had  unwisely 
been  taken — a  measure  which  Columbus 
himself  had  advibod,  and  which  had  been 
taken  up,  with  great  satisfaction,  by  his 
enemies.  1* hree  of  his  vessels  he  sent 
direct  to  Hispaniola ;  with  the  three  othens 
he  took  a  more  soutfaeriy  direction,  fi>r  the 
puijtose  of  discovering  the  main  land, 
which  information  derived  from  the  na- 
tives induced  him  to  suppose  lay  to  the 
south  of  liis  former  discoveries.  He  vis- 
ited Trinidad  and  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  coasts  of  Paria  and  Cumana,  and 
returned  to  Hispaniola,  convinced  that  he 
had  reached  a  continent  His  colony  had 
been  removed  from  Isabella,  according  t 
his  orders,  to  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
and  a  new  fortress  erected,  which  was 
called  St.  Domingo,  Columbus  found  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  confusion.  After 
having  restored  tranquillity  by  his  prudent 
measures,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy of  laborers,  he  distributed  the  land  and 
the  inhabitante,  subjecting  the  latter  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  masters,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
slavery  which  has  lasted  down  to  our 
time.  His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time, 
endeavored  to  convince  his  sovereigns 
that  he  had  abused  his  power,  and  &at 
bis  plan  was  to  make  himself  independent, 
till,  at  last,  even  Isabella  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  Ferdinand,  who  had  previously 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
slanders.  Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was 
sent  to  Hispaniola,  with  extensive  powers, 
to  call  the  viceroy  to  account  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  island,  he  summoned 
Columbus  to  app^  before  him,  and  put 
him  in  irons.  His  Inpothers  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  All  three  were  sent 
to  Spain,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
written  charges,  drawn  up  fiom  the  state- 
ments of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Colum- 
bus. Columbus  endured  this  outrage 
with  noble  ec^uanimity,  and  wrote,  as  soon 
as  he  had  amved  in  Cadiz,  Nov.  33, 1500, 
to  a  lady  of  the  court,  vindicating  his  con- 
duct, and  describing,  in  eloquent  and 
touching  language,  the  treatment  he  had 
receivea.  Orden  were  immediately  sent, 
dknc^nf  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in- 
viting him  to  court,  where  his  sovereigns 
received  him  with  the  same  distinction  as 
formeriy.  Isabella  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  Columbus,  overcome  bv  his  long- 
suppressed  feelings,  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and,  for  some  time,  could  not 
utter  a  word  for  the  violence  of  his  team 
and  sobbings.  He  then  defended  himself 
by  a  simple  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
was  zeinstBted  in  his  dignities.    Ferdi- 
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nand  even  consmted  to^snuM  Boibadyh^ 
which  waB  intended  for  the  fim  step  to* 
wards  the  piomieied  restoration  of  the 
great  discoverer  to  his  dignities.  But 
ttiese  dispositions  in  the  monarcfas  were 
soon  changed.  There  was  much  talk  of 
creat  exp^tion%  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
^licolo  oe  Ovando  f  Lares  was  seat  as 
governor  to  Hi^fMLniola.  Cohimbus  still 
urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  sol* 
emnlv  made  to  him ;  but,  atier  two  years 
of  demy,  he  became  convinced  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  do  him  justice.  But 
his  noble  mind  had  now  learned  how  to 
aaffetf  and  he  was  principally  desirous  of 
completing  his  work.  Supposing  the 
contment  which  he  had  seen  to  be  Aaa, 
he  did  not  doubt  tliat  he  should  find, 
through  the  isthmus  of  Darieu,  a  way  to 
the  East  Indies,  fiom  which  the  first 
fleet  of  the  Portuguese  had  just  returned, 
richly  laden.  In  four  slender  vessels, 
supplied  by  the  coiut  for  this  purpose, 
Columbus  sailed  firom  Cadiz,  on  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage,  March  9, 1503,  with  his 
brother  Bartholomew  and  his  son  Fer- 
nando; arrived,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  off 
St  Domingo,  June  29,  and  was  denied 
permission  to  enter  the  port,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refitting  his  vessels,  and  escaping^ 
an  approaching  storm.  He  succeeded 
however,  in  anchoring  his  small  squadron 
in  a  place  of  safety,  and  rode  out  the 
storm,  whilst  18  vessels,  which  had  put  to 
sea  in  spite  of  his  warning,  were  almost 
^tirely  destroyed.  He  tlien  continued 
his  voyage  to  Darien,  but  witliout  finding 
the  expected  passage.  Two  of  his  vessels 
were  destroyed  by  a  gale ;  the  two  others 
were  wrecked  off  Jamaica,  where  he  was 
soBicely  able  to  save  himself  and  his 
eompanions.  Here  the  severest  trials 
awaited  the  constancy  of  Columbus. 
Separated  firom  the  oUier  part  of  the 
worid,  his  destruction  seemed  to  be  cer* 
tain.  But  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
fow  canoes  firom  the  natives,  and  prevail-^ 
•d  on  some  of  his  boldest  and  b^  men 
to  attempt  a  voyage  to  Hiiqianiola,  in  two 
canoes,  m  order  to  inform  the  governor 
of  his  situation.  Several  months  elapsed 
without  a  glimpse  of  hope.  Part  of  his 
oompanions,  reauced  to  despair,  rebelled, 
lepM^A^y  thraateaed  bis  hfo,  separated 
from  him,  and  settled  on  another  part  of 
tho  island.  Here  they  alienated  the  minds 
r,£  the  natives,  by  their  cruel  treatment,  so 
much  that  they  ceased  to  bring  them  sup- 
plies. The  death  of  all  seeined  inevita- 
ble; but  Columbus,  whose  courage  rose 
with  the  danger,  preserved  his  men  in 
his  crisis.    He  had  ascertained  that  a  to- 


tal eclipse  ofthemooh  was  about  to  tM 
place,  and  threatened  the  natives  with  tfaa 
vengeance  of  his  Qod  if  they  showld  per*> 
aist  in  their  emnity.  As  a  proof  of  his 
assertion,  the  moon,  he  said,  would  lose 
its  light,  in  token  of  the  chastisement 
which  awaited  them*  When  they  behekl 
his  threat  verified,  they  hastened  to  bring 
him  provisions,  and  implore  his  interces* 
aion  virith  die  Deity.  But  hostilities  now 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  rebels,  in 
which  several  of  the  htter  were  killed, 
and  their  leader  was  taken  prisoner.  A^ 
ter  remaining  a  year  on  the  island,  relief 
at  last  appeued.  The  two  canoes  had 
reached  Hi^Mniola  in  safety,  but  the  mes- 
sengers could  not  prevail  on  the  govemoi 
to  undertake  the  deliverance  of  the  admi- 
ral. They  finally  boufht  a  vessel  them- 
selves, and  it  was  on  board  of  this  sb^ 
that  Columbus  left  Jamaica,  June  Ss, 
1504  He  went  to  St  Donungo,  but  oidy 
to  repair  his  vessel,  and  then  hastened 
back  to  Spain.  He  arrived  in  Spain  sick 
and  exhausted.  The  death  of  the  queen 
soon  followed,  and  he  urged  in  vain  on 
Ferdinand  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract. 
After  two  years  of  iUness,  humiliations 
and  despondency,  Columbus  died  at  Val- 
ladolid.  May  20, 1506,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  nis  remains  were  tran^mrted- 
according  to  his  will,  to  the  ci^  of  St 
Doming,  but,  in  1795,  on  the  cession  ol 
Hispamola  to  the  French,  they  were  re 
moved,  with  ^reat  pomp,  to  the  cathedrai 
of  Havaimah,  in  Cuoa.  The  chains  vrhich 
he  had  wom,  he  kept  hanging  in  his  cab* 
inet,  and  requested  that,  wliKen  he  died, 
they  might  to  buried  in  his  grave.  A 
splendid  monument  was  erected  in  hon<^ 
of  him,  in  a  Carthunan  eonvem  at  ISe- 
ville,  where  his  body  was  first  deposited. 
In  the  vigor  of  manhood,  Columbus  was 
of  an  engaging  presence,  tall,  well  forme«t 
and  musciuar,  and  of  an  elevated  and  dig- 
nified demeanor.  His  visage  wnss  long^ 
his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  light-gray,  and 
apt  to  enkindle.  His  whole  countenance 
had  an  air  of  authority.  Care  and  trouble 
had  turned  his  hair  white  at  90  years  of 

rHe  was  moderate  and  simple  in 
and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse, 
engaging  and  affiible  with  strangers,  and 
of  great  amiableness  and  suavity  in  do- 
mesdc  life.  His  temper  was  naturally 
irritable,  but  he  subdued  it  bv  the  be- 
nevolence and  generosity  of  his  heart. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  was  noted  for  a 
strict  attention  to  the  ofikes  of  relkion ; 
nor  did  his  piety  consist  in  mere  forms, 
but  partook  of  that  loi^  and  solemn  en- 
thufliasm,  with  which  his  whole  charactei 
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W9S  meoDi^  ^memxeA.  Ofagieatanl 
inventive  geniue,  a  lofty  and  noble  ainbi* 
tion,  his  conduct  was  ebaracterized  by  the 
pandeur  of  his  riews  and  the  naBgrtanim-* 
ity  of  his  spirit  The  treatment  miich  he 
experienced  finm  his  court  showed  that 
ingratitude  is  not  confined  to  republics* 
The  two  men  who  have  probably  done 
most,  in  modem  times,  to  coange  the  face 
of  the  world  have  been  Italians— Columbus 
and  Napoleon. — ^For  further  information 
respecting  the  life  of  Columbus,  we  refer 
die  reader  to  the  Life  of  Columbus  (in 
Italian^  by  Boss!  (French  translat  Paris, 
1824) ;  Columbus  and  his  Discoveries,  by 
Spotoino;  Mraoorials  of  Columbus  (orig« 
inal  writings  of  Columbus,  translated  fit>m 
the  Spanian  and  Italian,  London,  1834) ; 

Genoa,  1823,  4to.  Navarete's  Collection 
of  the  Voyages  of  Discovery  made  hj  the 
Spaniards  (collected  from  the  archivM^ 
Madrid,  4  vols.  4to^  and  French,  Paris,  1828) 
tontains  the  journals  of  Columbus^  end 
many  letters,  then  first  printed.  The 
latest  account  of  the  great  discoverer  is 
Washington  Irviug's  I&  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus,  3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828, 
abridged  by  the  same,  1  vol  12mo.,  New 
Yoik,  1829. 

Columbus  ;  a  post-town,  and  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in 
Franklin  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  45 
miles  N.  of  Chillicothe,  101  N.  £.  of  Cin- 
cinnati; lat  3y°47'N.;  ten.  SS^S'W.; 
population,  in  1828,  about  1500.  It  was 
fit^  laid  out  in  1812,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  risirg  ground,  just  below  the 
eonfiuence  of  Whetstone  river  with  the 
Scioto.  It  contains  a  brick  state-house, 
an  edifice  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
state,  a  penitentiaiy,  a  market-house,  and 
three  prmting-offices.  The  state-house  is 
buih  on  a  public  ^uare,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  comprising  ten 
acres ;  and  the  cupola  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  deligntful  landscape,  over  a 
finely  variegated  countiy. 

Coi«uitE];.i*A,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus, 
the  most  learned  practical  writer  on  agri- 
culture among  the  ancients,  bom  at  Ca- 
diz, in  Spain,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  centuiy,  and  wrote  twelve  books^ 
which  are  still  extant,  Dt  JU  RiuHcOy  one 
3f  whidi,  on  gardening,  is  in  verse.  He 
treats,  in  this  woi^  of  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture. He  also  wrote  a  book  on  thecul- 
thration  of  trees.  The  best  edition  is  b}r 
Gesner,  in  his  cdlection  Scriptores  Rei 
JbutUdBf  Leipsic,  1735,  2  vols,  quarto. 

Coi.ujC!i  (cdiamia,  Lat.),  in  architecture; 


aioiiDdpilhar.  In  the  eoiyest  periods  of 
the  worfai,  the  column  was  merely  the 
trunk  of  a  itree,  or  its  imitation  in  stone, 
used  to  support  the  roof.  The  parts  of  a 
complete  column  are  its  hose,  <m  which  it 
rests,  its  body,  called  the  shaft,  and  its 
head,  called  the  cqntoL  Colunuis  are 
used  to  support  the  entablature  of  an  order, 
which  has  also  its  proper  division.  (See 
^ArMkdure  and  Oraer,)  In  the  most  an- 
cient times,  columns  of  wood  were  the  most 
usual,  as  beinff  the  most  easily  wrought. 
In  countries  iSce  Egypt,  where  timber  fit 
for  construction  is  scarce,  and  stone  abun- 
dant, the  latter  became  the  principal  ma- 
terial for  colunms,  and  those  of  Egypt  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manslup,  and  the  durability  of  their.materi- 
ak.  The  Greeks  used  morole  of  the  finest 
kind,  with  which  their  country  abound- 
ed, for  their  columns;  and  oth^  na- 
tions, the  stone  or  material  of  their  coun- 
try. The  Greeks  properly  considered  the 
column  as  an  essential  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  temples,  and  never  used  it 
as  a  mere  decorauon.  The  manner  of 
constructing  the  columns  of  all  the  orders 
rests  upon  smiilar  principles^  They  are  all 
divided  into  three  primary  parts  or  divis- 
ions, the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital, 
except  the  Doric  ordw,  which  has  no 
base.  The  lowest  or  thickest  part  of  the 
shaft  is  used  by  architects  as  the  universal 
scale  or  standard  whence  all  the  measures 
which  regulate  and  determine  heights  aud 
projections  are  taken ;  and  this  standanl 
or  scale  must  be  understood  before  any 
architectural  desisn  can  be  commenced. 
The  universal  architectural  scale  it,  and  is 
edlkdj  a  diamekr,  bemg  the  diameter  of 
the  lowest  or  largest  part  of  the  column ; 
and,  unlike  the  foot,  mch  or  yard,  is  as 
various  as  the  size  of  columns.  By  the 
diameter,  of  course,  is  meant  that  of 
the  circle  which  forms  the  bottom  of  tlie 
column.  Half  of  this  diameter,  or  the 
length  of  the  radius  which  forms  the  cir- 
cle, is  called  a  moehife,  and  is  used,  as  well 
as  the  diameter,  as  a  primaiy  standard  of 
mensuration,  by  some  writera  upon  archi- 
tecture. These  measures  of  length  are 
subdivided  as  foUows,  namely,  the  diam- 
eter into  GO  parts,  and  the  module  into  30 
]iartB.  each  part  being  the  seme  in  length, 
which  are  called  minuUa,  Both  mensura- 
tions are  the  same,  only  under  difierent 
denominations;  as, for  instance,  one  au- 
thor says  a  column,  which  always  inckides 
the  base,  shaft  and  capital,  is  six  diam- 
eters, twelve  minutes  high,  while  another 
would  say  of  tha  same  column  and  its 
admieasurements.  that  it  is  twelve  modules 
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and  twdTe  miimteBy  both  meaning  the 
Belf-sanae  dimenedoii.  The  Doric  cainmn. 
lias  no  base.  Tlie  hme  column  has  one 
peculiar  to  itself,  caDed  the  Mkj  which, 
with  that  of  the  CknriMan  order,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  article  AnkikdMrey  Ore* 
dan  Style  of.  The  shaAs  of  the  different 
orders  difier  in  height,  and  even  in  yarious 
examples  of  the  same  order,  as  may  b^ 
seen  in  the  articles  AnMtettwre  and  Order. 
The  capitals  are  also  as  varioua  Columns 
are  either  plain  or  fluted ;  and  the  flutes 
and  manner  of  dividing  them  are  different 
in  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders.  The 
Ionic  flutes  much  resemble  the  Corinthian, 
and,  in  many  instances,  are  exactly  simi- 
lar. Twisted,  spiral  and  rusticated  col- 
umns, like  those  of  Borromini,  in  various 
buildings  in  Rome,  and  the  Baldacchino  of 
St  Peter's,  are  in  bad  tsste,  and  to  be 
avoided.  Colunms  are  also  often  used  for 
monuments,  as  well  as  for  architectural 
supports;  like  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns  in  Rome,  and  that  called  the 
ManwMnniy  in  London*  There  are  also 
astrtmtmieal  co/uiiuu,  like  that  which 
Catharine,  de*  Medici  erected  at  the  Halle 
au  Bl^,  in  Paris.  The  Romans  had  their 
aArnnma  bdlicOf  which  was  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  and  from  which  war  was 
proclaimed  by  the  consul  casting  a  javelin 
Irom  it  towcmls  the  country  of  their  ene- 
my ;  also  chronological  eokumu,  whereon 
^y  inscribed  historical  events  according 
to  the  order  of  time.  They  had  dso  a 
lacteal  column,  which  was  erected  in  the 
vegetable  market,  and  contained  in  its 
pedestal  a  receptacle  for  infants  that  were 
abandoned  bv  tlieir  parents.  (QeeJuvenalj 
Satire  vL  v.  oOi.)  The  legal  column  was 
one  on  which  the  ancients  engraved  their 
laws;  the  limitative  or  boumary  column 
marked  the  boundary  of  a  state  or  prov- 
ince ;  the  manubial  column  was  ornament- 
ed "ivith  trophies  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  the  rostrdi  cdumn  with  the  prows 
(rostra)  of  the  ships  obtamed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  flrst  column  of  this  de- 
scription was  that  which  was  erected  in 
the  capitoJ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  naval 
victory  which  Caius  Duiilius  obtained  over 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  now  on  the  bal- 
ustiade  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio.  Augustus  raised  four,  decorated 
with  the  prows  of  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  from  Cleopatra.  Two  were  also 
erected  to  the  honor  of  Caius  Menius,  ibr 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Latins  and  An- 
^tes.  The  sandckral  column  was  elevated 
upon  a  sepulcLre  or  tomb,  with  an  epitaph 
engraved  upon  its  shaft.  The  trvumpktd 
tthmn  was  erected  by  the  Romans  in 


eoRiniemorati<Mi  of  a  oonqQefor  to  wfaem 
had  been  decreed  the  honmv  of  a  triumph. 
The  joints  of  the  stones  were  concealed 
by  crowns  obtained  by  militaiy  conquesia. 
The  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine, 
besides  their  specific  objects,  are  also  tri- 
umphal columns.  The  Biitidi  parliament, 
when  they  voted  the  magnificent  palace 
of  Blenheim  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  also  oected  a  tritmiphal  column 
in  the  park.  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  inscribed  descriptions  of  the 
victories  of  that  neat  commander,  and  )u8 
statue  is  upon  me  abacus,  supported  by 
figures  of  captured  enemies^  and  sur- 
rounded by  trophies.  The  mtUtary  columny 
or  mSUarium  aureum,  of  Rome,  was  orig- 
inally a  column  of  white  marble,  whicn 
Augusms  erected  near  the  temple  of  Sot- 
lum,  in  the  forum,  as  a  centre  whence  tha 
account  of  the  miles  began  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  distances  from  the  city.  Tfaia 
celebrated  column  is  sdll  in  existence^ 
being  placed  on  the  stylobate  in  fit>nt  of 
the  Campidoglio,  the  modem  capitol  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  short  column^  with  a  Tus- 
can capital,  and  has  a  ball  of  bronze,  as  a 
B^bol  of  the  globe.  It  was  called  goUkn^ 
either  because  it  was  once  gilded  aS  over, 
or  at  least  the  globe  and  ornamental  ac- 
cessories. As  a  companion  to  it  is  a  sim- 
ilar column,  bearing  on  its  summit  a  vase^ 
contahiing  the  ashes  of  Trajan.  Among 
the  principal  insulated  commemorative 
or  triumphal  columns  now  remaining  is 
Pompey^s  pillar,  or  column,  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  Cgypt  Opinions  have  diliered 
much  as  to  the  date  of  its  erection,  and 
to  whose  memory  it  was  raised.  Its  style 
is  that  of  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  of 
the  lower  empire.  Engravings  and  de- 
scriptions of  tills  ancittit  monument  may 
be  found  in  the  worits  of  Denon,  and  other 
travellers  in  Egvpt.  It  is  of  Thebaic 
granite,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  measures 
64  feet  in  the  shaft,  about  5  feet  in  the 
base,  10  feet  in  the  pedestal,  and  from  10 
to  11  in  the  capital  A  Oreek  mscription 
was  discovered  by  the  British,  who  were 
there  at  the  time  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bte,  which  dedicates  it  to  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  under  the  govenimem  of  the 
prefect  Portius.  The  opinion  sustauied 
by  its  common  name,  that  it  was  erected 
by  Ceesar  to  commemorate  bis  victory  over 
Pompey,  has  had  respectable  suppoiteitk 
Denon  and  some  other  writera  have  sup- 
posed it  part  of  an  immense  building,  of 
which  they  trace  the  ruins  adjoining.  It 
has  been  scwnetimes  thought  to  commeni* 
orate  the  favon  of  Adrian  tQ  this  ciiy. 
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and  fldO  nieMiinq^««ti^dMMeof  Bcfvens; 
wUie  some  wiiten  ascribe  its  erectkm  to 
Ptotemy  Philadel|>bi]8,  in  meniory  of  hi* 
•necai  Areinoe;  and  othen  to  PuAemj 
Euergetea.  The  JVt^an  eolumn  w  one  of 
tbe  tnoflt  celelkraled  nKmumeots  of  ami* 
qoity.  Its  hetj^t,  including  the  pedeotal 
and  fltatue,  is  13d  feet  This  momunental 
cohxmn  vm^  erocted  in  the  centre  of  the 
forum  Trajaniy  and  dedicated  to  the  eni« 
peror  Tn^an  for  his  decisiTe  victory  oyer 
the  Daciana,  as  is  testified  by  the  inscrip 
tion  on  tbe  pedeettJ.  It  is  of  the  Done 
Older,  and  its  shaft  n  constructed  of  34 
pieees  of  Greek  marble^  joined  with 
ennvpB  of  bronce.  For  elegance  of  pro* 
poitioo,  beaoty  of  style,  and  for  simplicity 
and  dexterity  of  sculpture,  it  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  fisus^  on  the  pedestal 
ae  masterpieces  of  Roman  art  It  was 
fainerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Trajan, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  statue  ci 
St  Peter.  The  coiumn  o/*  lAe  eaofenr 
Pkoeas  is  near  the  temple  <h  Concord.  It 
is  of  Gieek  marble,  fluted,  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  4  feet  diametn*,  and  54  ieet 
high,  including  tbe  pedestal.  The  wMo- 
ame  eolymn  was  erected  by  the  Roman 
senate  to  the  giory  of  Marcus  Aurelius,fbr 
hs  Tietories  over  the  Marcomanni,  in  the 
rricn  of  Gonunodus.  Aurelius  afterwaids 
demcaled  it  to  his  &tfaer-in-law,  Antoninus 
PSusL  Acconfing  to  a  rigid  admeasure^ 
Bient,  made  by  M.  de  la  Oondamine,  this 
eohimn  is  116  French  feet  in  height,  and 
II  in  diameter.  It  is  built  entpelv  of 
martile,  and  encircled  with  basai  rittetn, 
which  form  90  spirals  around  its  shaft 
It  has  been  well  iihistrated  by  engravings 
and  descriptions  by  Pietro  danti  BaitolL 
It  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
Trajan  as  a  woric  of  ait,  particularly  in  the 
style  and  execution  of  the  sculptures.  It 
was  repaired,  in  1569,  by  Fcmtana,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Sbctus  V.  who  placed  a 
eolosBal  statue  of  St  Paul  upon  its  sum* 
ant  There  is  also  in  Rome  another  col- 
umn bearing  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Monte  Cittorio.  Its  sliafl  is  of  a  single 
piece  <if  Egyptian  granite,  45  feet  in  hei^t, 
and  5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter.  Iti 
pedestal  is  ornamented  with  basai  rHieviy 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustma,  and  other  events  relating  to 
the  history  of  Rome.  It  was  repaired  by 
Lambertini.  Pins  VI  removed  the  bagri 
rUien  to  tho  Vatican.  There  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  It  in  the  5t)i  volume  of  tlie  Jntiseo 
pHKCSemenftno.  On  one  of  its  sides  it  has 
the  following  inscription : — ^"Divo  Airro- 
HiNO  AvovsTiifo  Pio  AwTOwiicvs  Avovs- 
Tvi  ST  Ve&vs  Avovbtvs  filh.**  TiU  the 
30* 


commencement  oF  tiie  18ui  oencory.  diere 
were  to  be  seen  at  Constammople  *d  i 


kted  colmnaB,  onNunented  wim  ham  ri* 
lievt,  in  the  style  ci  the.Trajan  column  at 
Rome.  One  was  erected  in  honor  of 
Conslantine,  and  the  other  of  Arcadius  or 
Theodosius.  Ofthe  latter  there  is  notliinf 
left  but  iti  granite  base,  tbe  column  hav* 
ing  been  destroyed  by  the  Turiis.  It  had 
been  several  tiroes  damaged  by  earth* 
quakes,  and  they  were  foarfol  of  its  feHing. 
The  i^ofutanUne  tolumn  was  composed  ^ 
7  hirge  cjriindrieal  blocks  of  porphyry,  and 
was  originally  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Conslantine.  After  having  been  several 
times  damaged  by  fire,  it  was  repaired  by 
the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  as  is  in-> 
dicated  by  an  inscription  in  Greek.  Of 
modem  columns,  that  caUed  the  Mmu* 
menif  at  London,  which  was  erected  III 
commemoration  of  the  great  conflagration 
of  1666,  is  at  once  the  loftiest,  the  best 
constructed,  and  the  most  beautifiiL  It  ii 
a  Doric  fluted  column,  902  feet  hi^  flom 
the  bottom  of  tbe  pedestd,  which  is  oina^ 
mented  with  bas&i  rilian  of  Charies  II  and 
his  court  giving  protection  to  the  fiiHeii 
city,  and  various  inscriptions,  to  the  top  ijf 
the  vase  of  flames,  by  which  it  is  sur* 
mounted.  There  are,  also,  several  smaller 
columns,  but  of  beautifbl  proportions,  in 
various  parts  of  England,  in  imitation  of 
the  above,  but  mosd  v  of  the  Grecian  or 
pure  Ikxric  order,  as  the  Anglesea  column, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  noble  eari  of  that 
name,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea ;  the 
column  at  Shrewsbury,  erected  in  com- 
memnraticm  of  the  same  event,  and  of  an<- 
other  noble  general,  lord  HiU;  the  Nel* 
son  columns,  at  Yarmouth  and  in  Dublin  | 
the  Wellington  column,  at  Trim,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  Ireland,  &c.  To  tbe 
above  list,  we  may  add  the  ffoMngton 
monumetd,  at  Baltimore,  on  which  a  co» 
losaal  statue  of  Waslii ngton  has  lately  been 
placed.  The  oinaments  of  the  monument 
are  not  yet  completed  (February,  I8tX>)i 
The  pillar  is  of  the  Grecian  I>oric  oiv 
der,  and  of  very  massive  proportions.  It 
stands  on  a  grand  base  or  zocle,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  circular  pedestal,  on 
which  the  statue  rests.  This  base  or  zocle 
of  the  monument  is  50  feet  sqirare,  and 
25  feet  high;  the  column  is  20  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  with  its  sub^msp,  190  ^^ 
high ;  the  cafjital  is  20  feet  square.  Tho 
statue  is  15  feet  high,  and  the  whole  het^ 
of  the  monutnent,  from  the  pavement,  ii»- 
cluding  the  statue,  will  be  176  feet.  As  It 
■tends  on  a  hill  100  feet  high,  this  stiui;- 
ture  rises  276  feet  above  tide.    It  is  oott* 
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flinilsted  of  white  nurible,  which  is  aiii^* 
ly  variegated,  and  is  a  very  consiMcuoui 
object  to  eveiT  one  approachiiur  the  city, 
whether  by  land  or  water.  The  etatue 
creatly  increases  its  effect,  and  gives 
finish  and  beauty  to  the  whole  struct-^ 
lire.  A  fUgbt  of  steps,  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  twise,  is  to  lead  up  to  the  door* 
ways.  A  broad  fiieze  is  to  run  round  the 
exterior  of  the  grand  base,  with  a  series 
of  civic  wreaths,  each  encircling  a  star,  to 
designate  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fiieze,  above  the  door-waya, 
are  to  be  large  miurfole  tablets,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Washington.  Bronze 
inscriptions,  commemorative  of  events  in 
the  revolution  connected  with  the  life  of 
Washington,  are  to  be  placed  on  eveiy 
front  of  the  base.  The  base  of  the  col* 
umn  above  the  great  platform  is  proposed 
to  be  encircled  with  13  colossal  bronze 
afaields,  emblematic  of  the  federal  union ; 
the  faces  of  the  shields  to  be  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  those  states  which  formed 
the  federal  compact,  divided  by  massive 
spean.  The  attitude  given  to  tlie  statue 
represents  the  great  man  to  whom  the 
monument  is  dedicated  in  the  act  of  re- 
signing his  commission,  and  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  his 
countzy,  again  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, having  accomplished  the  great  object 
of  his  appointment — the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Union.  The  marble  of 
whid)  the  statue  is  formed  is  of  a  very 
pure  kind,  free  from  veins,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  native  white  formation 
which  abounds  in  the  nei^borbood  of 
Baltimore.  The  statue,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Caiisici,  weighs  16i  tcnis. 

Coi^UMN,  in  tactics ;  a  deep,  solid  mass 
of  troops,  formed  by  placing  several  bod- 
ies of  men  b^ind  each  outer  (sections, 
platoons,  companies,  squadrons,  and  even 
■evend  battalions).  The  column  is  either 
an  open  or  a  dose  one  (with  intervals,  or 
having  the  sections  dose  behind  each 
other^ :  it  may  be  formed  either  for 
marcliing  or  for  attack.  By  means  of 
columns,  it  is  possible  to  march  in  places 
where  it  would  be  impracticable  to  move 
with  unbroken  lines.  They  dso  increase 
the  force  and  steadiness  of  troops,  both  in 
attack  and  defence.  The  drawing  up  of 
the  in&ntry  in  line  is  advisable,  wnere 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent advancuig  in  this  order,  or  when  the 
tmemy  is  to  be  received  with  the  fire  of 
musketry,  and  where  cannon-balls  and 
grenades  are  more  to  be  feared  than  case- 
shot  and  musketrv.  The  order  in  mass  is 
to  be  preferred  where  you  have  to  move 


in  a  broken  or  bffiy  eoutitiy,  where  • 
charge  is  intended,  hi  which  phvsieal 
force,  given  by  the  depth  of  the  cohimn, 
is  necessary,  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  m 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  (which, 
on  account  of  the  small  breadth  of  tlie 
column,  is  comparatively  inefi^ctual),  and 
also  where  a  charge,  particulaify  of  cav^ 
airy,  is  apprehended.  Though  a  cannon-* 
ball,  and  still  more  a  grenade,  in  the  midsl 
of  ^e  mass,  causes  a  greater  havoc,  the 
probabihty  of  being  hit  is  diminidied,  on 
accoumofthe  smdl  front  exposed.  An 
6bjeeti<m  to  columns,  feonded  on  the  dif< 
ficulty  of  moving  so  dense  a  mass,  and  of 
changing  it  into  a  line,  has  been  removed, 
in  modem  times,  by  the  practice  of  making 
the  columns  consist  of  only  one  battalion, 
and  by  disposing  these  smgle  battabons 
near  each  other  m  such  a  way  as  to  sop- 
port  one  another  by  their  fire,  instead  of 
arranging  them  uselesBly  behind  each  oth* 
er.  By  the  usual  way  of  ferming  the  coK 
umns  tovmrds  the  centre,  these  have  re- 
ceived such  a  movability  and  fecility  of 
developement,  that  a  line  may  be  restored 
in  two  or  three  minutea  Ahnost  all  bat- 
des  are  fought,  at  present,  by  such  small 
columns,  wmch,  when  the  order  in  line  is 
judged  more  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
changed  into  lines,  and  which,'  besides, 
form  the  best  sauares  for  reastance  against 
attacks  of  cavalry,  by  presentinff  a  fiont  to 
aU  sides,  and  unite  many  o&er  advan- 
tages. In  the  case  of  cavalry,  also,  at« 
tacks  may  be  made  either  in  cdumn  or  in 
line.  The  charge  in  close  columns,  whieh 
is  in  use  particukuiy  with  the  French,  is 
of  the  greatest  efifect  vdien  it  succeeds ; 
but  when  it  fails,  the  whole  body  of  assad- 
ants  is  exposed  to  annihilation,  or  to  rout, 
as  no  support,  no  developement,  nor  or- 
derly retreat,  is  possible.  The  attack  widi 
columns  at  some  distance  fitun  each  other 
has  tills  advantage,  that,  if  the  first  divis- 
ion feils,  the  sdwequent  ones  may  suc- 
ceed; moreover,  the  fecili^  <^  manoeu* 
vrinff  is  much  greater.  This  mode  of 
attadc  is  particular^  advisable  in  aasauit- 
ing  squares  of  infentry.  Marching  and 
fitting  in  lines,  however,  are  the  modes 
usually  ]xactised  by  cavahy. — Gokwrn* 
roada  are  such  roaiu  as  may  be  passed 
with  all  kinds  of  arms :  when  the  ordina* 
rv  road  is  ruined,  thev  are  laid  out  across 
tiie  fields,  and  marked  by  poles  with  straw 
(jcdofu). 

Comb  (comb,  Saxon) ;  an  instrument 
to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair,  too  vireD 
knovni  to .  need  description.  We  hava 
no  certain  authority,  fh)m  either  busts  or 
medals,  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  Etiu»i 
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«Mi  women  used  this  usellil  and  <iniaBiQii- 
■lal  appendage  to  their  hair ;  although,  in 
moat  of  them,  it  is  cav^iilly  and  gnuse- 
fiilly  aminged.  Nor  in  tfate  artieJea  that 
have  been  diauntorred  at  Vcdtena  and 
other  Etruscan  cities^  where  abundance 
of  utensiJa  and  instruments  of  the  female 
toilet  have  been  found,  has  there  been  a 
singjb  comb  discovered.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  authoritjr,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted,  to  inform  us  from 
whom  the  Rnnans  borrowed  this  aiticle 
of  the  toilet  Many  of  their  sepulchral 
inscriptions  are  dedicated.to  their  dressing 
maids  (omahieea).  It  is  probable  that  the 
joombs  of  the  Romans  were  of  ivorv,  box, 
gold,  and  silver;  but,  according  to  Guasco, 
they  were  also  of  iron  and  of  bronze.  In 
the  woik  of  that  author,  JJelU  Omabrieif 
there  are  several  representations  of  an«> 
eient  Roman  combs.  One,  in  particular, 
at  page  63,  that  was  in  the  museym  iSef- 
Uda^  at  Milan,  is  a  long  one  of  box,  cxf 
which  the  handle  is  overlaid  with  ivoiy, 
and  appears  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  a  smaD  meander  in  gold.  It  has 
two  rows  of  fine  teeth,  delicately  wrought 
and  well  proportioned.  Canova  and  other 
modeni  sculptors  bare  made  great  use  of 
the  comb  in  their  female  busts,  to  which 
they  add  a  grace  and  elegance  unknown 
Co  those  of  the  ancients. 

Combat,  in  law,  or  Single  Combat, 
denotes  a  formal  trial,  between  two  cham- 
pons,  of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel, 
by  the  sword  or  betoon.  This  barbarous 
way  of  deciding  controversies  was,  in  the 
middle  ages,  very  common,  not  only  in 
criminal,  but  also  in  civil  causes.  The 
form  and  ceremony  of  the  combat  are 
described  in  the  grand  eouhumar  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  accuser  first  swore  to  the 
tiudi  of  his  accusation ;  the  accused  gave  ' 
him  the  lie ;  upon  which  he  threw  down  a 
frfedge  of  battle,  and  the  parties  were 
committed  to  prison  till  the  day  of  combat 
The  legal  combat  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  absurdities  as  the  formal  trial  of  witches. 
(See  JDud  and  Champion,) 

CoMBiiTATioir,  in  mathematics,  is  the 
variatian  or  alteration  of  any  number  of 
figures,  letters,  colors,  sounds,  &C.,  in  all 
the  different  manners  possible.  The  pons 
combined  are  called  eUmients4 — ^Tfae  doC" 
irine  of  eombinaiion  is  that  branch  of 
mathematics  which  teaches  the  results 
arising  firom  all  possible  combinations,  and 
gives  rules  respecting  them. — Qnnbinatory 
anabftie  is  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  combination  to  analysis,  and  constitutes 
ft  branch  of  science  often  very  involved. 
A  system  of  characters  is  appropriated  to 


.•tfaSsjmrpoee.  HindendbQi^,  of  Leipeic,  Hi 
1778,  gave  it  the  character  of  an  inde- 
pendent science;  and  it  has  been  of  im- 
portant service  in  relation  to  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematica.  (See  Wein- 
g&rtner's  LehHmch  der  eonunnaiorischem 
•Aid^Ens,  Leipsic,  1801,  3  vols.)  Permur 
tations  are  those  combinations  in  which^ 
each  time,  all  the  elements  are  used,  and 
the  object  is  to  determine  how  often  thev 
chanffe  their  place,  for  instance,  abet, 
ncbil^hdacy  S£c  The  number  of  possible 
ohanges  or  combinations  is  found  oy  mul- 
tiplying the  terms  1, 2, 3,  &c.  continually 
mto  each  other;  thu8,2x3=:6;  6X4 
=  24  ;  24  X  5  =  190,  &c.  Thus  the 
combinations  of  five  quantities  amount  to 
120.  The  changes  tfaAt  may  be  rung  on 
twelve  bells  amount  to  479,001,600;  and 
the  twenty-four  lettem  of  the  alphabet 
admit  of  62,044^,173^323,943,936,000 
changes  or  combinations. 

CoMBiFSTiON.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
correct  definition,  or  to  assign  a  general 
cause,  of  this  fhmiliar  phenomenon.  It 
may,  however,  be  described  as  the  resuh 
of  the  combination  of  two  or  more  bodies^ 
attended  vrith  a  disengagement  of  heat 
and  light  This  description  distinguishes 
combiuiian  &om  ignition^  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  an  cuevation  of  the  tempera* 
ture,  without  any  chemical  combination. 
Fire  was  formerly  considered  as  an  ele* 
ment,  which  had  the  power  of  converting 
certain  bodies  into  its  own  nature;  but 
the  progress  of  chemical  science  soon 
showed  the -error  of  this  notion.  Stahl's 
celebrated  theory  was  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  sub* 
stance  which  be  called  phhgitton.  Ev- 
ery combustible  body  was  supposed  to 
ccmtain  this  substance,  which  was  dis- 
enaaged  by  combustion:  the  loss  of  the 
phlogiston  was  the  cause  of  the  resid- 
uum bdng  incombustible.  The  heat  and 
light  were  attributed  to  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  phlogiston  at  the  moment 
of  its  disengaj^ement.  The  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Pnestley  opened  the  way  to  the 
system  of  Lavoisier,  wnich,  in  1785,  entire- 

S  supplanted  the  theory  of  StahL  During 
e  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids,  and  of 
fluids  into  vapors,  there  is  a  conenderabia 
absorption  of  heat :  when,  on  the  contrary, 
vapors  and  liquids  are  restored  to  the 
fluid  and  solid  form,  the  heia  which  they 
contain  is  evolved,  and  passes  from  the 
latent  to  the  senmble  state.  (See  Caknic.) 
These  views  were  assumed  1^  Lavoisier 
as  the  basis  of  his  theory.  Oxygen  gas 
was  considered  as  a  compound  of  a  pecu* 
liar  basis,  united  to  the  matter  of  li^t  and 
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beat,  and  oonliastloii  as  the  oombioatioii 
«f  oxygen  ynth  the  burning  body.  Dur- 
mg  the  combustion,  the  baais,  combining 


with  the  combustible^  augmented 
weight  and  changed  its  properties;  while 
^be  imponderable  elements  of  the  gaa-^ 
Hgfat  and  heat — ^wers  developed  in  the 
fi>rm  of  flame.  But  fkds  pfove  this  the- 
•ly  nicorrect  In  the  fust  phiee,  aU  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  take  place,  in 
many  cases,  without  the  jvesence  of  oxy* 
gen.  In  the  second  place,  diere  are  many 
cases  in  which  oxy^  unites  with  bodies^ 
without  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat^ 
as  during  the  change  of  some  metals  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  And,  fimher,  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  combustion 
lakes  place  not  only  without  condenses 
tion,  but  where  gaseous  matter  is  actually 
produced  from  solid  matter,  as  in  the  in* 
namroation  of  cunpowder.  Besides,  the 
evolution  of  liffht,  if  it  were  derived  from 
the  gas,  sbowd  be  proportional  to  the 

Quantity  solidified,  v^ereas  it  depends 
tiiefly  on  the  c<mibuBtible.  The  flnt  of 
these  objections  to  Lavoisiei's  theoiy, 
which  is  yet  generally  rsceived,  has  been 
partiy  removed  1^  modiiyinff  the  definition 
so  as  to  extend  it  to  severu  other  bodies, 
hence  called  n^7por<eriq/*coinfttutum.  (See 
Ckemiccd  CUustfieatwn  and  ^mMndidwrty 
voL  iii.  p.  127.)  The  definition  which  we 
have  given  of  this  phenomenon  at  the  be* 
Ipnninff  of  this  article  is  merely  a  descrip* 
tion.  The  question  arises,  Whence  come 
the  light  ai^  heat?  They  are  generaJlv 
referred  to  the  condensation  which  is  aU 
most  always  a  necesaaiy  consequence  of  a 
chemical  combination;  but  we  have  al* 
ready  seen  that,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
produced  where  the  component  parts  ae* 
tually  pass  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  state. 
It  seems  probable,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowled^  that  tioey  may  be  attrib* 
oted  to  the  disengaffement  of  the  electric 
fluid.  ^  In  eveiy  chemical  combination," 
nnrs  BerzelKis,  **  there  is  a  neutrshzation 
of^  opposite  electricities,  and  this  neutmb* 
Bation  produces  the  heat  and  light  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  I^yden  jar 
or  the  galvanic  battery."  But  to  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that,  if  electricity  were 
the  cause  of  the  disengagement  of  the 
heat  and  light,  they  would  always  bear  a 
fixed  proportion  to  each  other.  This  is  not 
the  case :  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  disengages  a  very  great  quantity 
of  caloric,  but  veiy  litde  light ;  that  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen  produces  opponte 
lemilts.  There  is,  then,  no  theonr  of^com* 
bustion,  at  present  received,  which  vnll  exr 
olam  all  the  circumstances  of  this  phenom* 


'CDon.  ffthare  be  any  mie  MOMtiil  cause,  It 
must  be  one  which,  tike  amoiiy,  is  mocfr- 
fied  by  the  nature  of  the  agents  and  the  pe- 
culiar drcumatances  of  their  mutual  actioiL 


ComoT.    (See  OfmuL) 
CoMXNius;  John  Amos,  a 


of  mankind,  by  the  improvements  whidi 
he  introduced  into  education,  was  bona 
Match  38, 1598,  in  the  village  of  Corona, 
near  Brumau,  in  Moravia;  hence  the  name 
which  he  asaumed :  his  real  one  is  not 
known.  His  peonents,  belonging  to-  the 
Moravian  denomination,  had  hmi  educated 
at  Heibom.  In  1616,  he  reeeived  aa 
appointment  as  teacher,  in  Fulnek,  wfaiel^ 
in  1618,  was  plundered  by  the  SpaniaKda 
Comenius  lost  his  papers,  and  aU  wfaieh 
he  possessed,  and  iied  to  Poland,  mhfsn^ 
in  163^  he  was  Reeled  bishop  of  the  Mo*^ 
raviao  and  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Lissa^ 
In  1631,  he  published,  at  lissa,  hia  Jmma 
Umguarvm  ruenda^  a  woik  which  was 
tnnslated,  within  26  years,  into  12  Euro* 
pean  languages,  also  into  Pentiaii,  Arabiaa 
and  Mongolian.  In  this,  he  laid  down  a 
new  system  for  teacbiug  languages  as 
children  by  die  use  of  visiUe  signs^  in 
order  to  fiunhtate  the  leaining  of  iponta^ 
His  OrbU  mCbu^  or  the  Vinble  Wotkl,  was 
fimt  published,  in  1659,  at  Nurembeig.  fit 
1641,  he  was  invited  to  England,  in  order 
to  introduce  a  better  oiicanizatioa  iate  the 
schools;  but,  as  the  civil  war  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  tiiis  plan,  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  the  chancellor  Oxenstieni 
became  his  patron.  In  1656,  he  retunied 
to  Lissa,  where  he  once  more  lost  all  Us 
books  and  manuscripts  on  the  burning  of 
the  town  after  the  retreat  of  Chariea  X* 
Comenius  died  at  Amsterdam,  Oct;  15^ 
1671.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  li^  he  gav» 
himself  up  to  religious  dreams,  afier  th» 
fashion  of  that  time,  and  revered  Bourignon 
(q.  V.)  as  a  prophetesSi  Adelung  gives 
the  number  of  his  works  as  92,  but  men 
are  only  54  now  extant. 

Come  sopra  ( JStat;  asabove,  orasbefiire); 
an  alhisjon  to  the  manner  of  perfonuing 
some  former  passage,  the  style  of  which 
performance  has  been  aheady  draioted* 

Come  sta  (tUd, ;  as  it  stands);  an  ex* 
presaion  implying  that  the  perlbrmer  is 
not  to  embellish  the  passage  with  any  ad* 
ditions  of  hijf  own. 

Comets.  Of  natural  appearancea,them 
are  few  that. have  been  regarded  with 
more  superstitious  apprdiensiona  than 
those  bodies  which  occasionaHy  appear  m 
the  sky,  luminous,  like  the  stars,  but  gen* 
erally  distinruished  fitim  tliese  by  a  tail^ 
or  train  of  mimer  hght,  bearing  some  n»* 
seinblsiice  to  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair.    Of 
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lldiSllnLtfSiiiMinielBeomii,  and  fast  eo»* 
•ecfiwQM^  then  bodies  axe  called  eome^ 
to  diatUigiiieh  them  ftoin  the  other  huni* 
ftarieB,  which,  whether  near  or  mnoce, 
apporeatly  fixed  or  morable,  have  not 
this  ti«ui4ike  aoconipaiiimeut.  Comets 
ore  one  of  the  three  clasBes  mto  which 
9tawMaiM9  divide  those  celestial  bodies 
that  edom  the  ekydiiripg  the  night.  The 
slMna^  which  retain  their  relative  positicNM 
with  regaid  to  each  other,  and  are  at  so 
great  distaaees  from  the  eaith»  that  no 
means  or  iivtruments  hitherto  invented 
can  measure  them,  are  one  clasBrTSud  a 
class  not  apparently  connected  with  oar 
sutty  or  deriving  light  or  heat  from  thai 
himinaiy.  The  pumelSi  which  change 
their  relative  positions  among  the  stan^ 
and  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  fi>rm  the 
seoood  class.  They  are  sohd  bodies^  and 
not  huninous  in  themselves,  but  shine 
merely  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun* 
Tlie  masses  of  the  planet%  their  magni* 
tudes,  and  their  motions,  have  been  all 
determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  { 
and  the  plaee  that  any  one  of  them  will 
occupy  at  anv  proposed  point  of  time,  can 
be  calculated  witli  the  greatest  ease,  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  practical  as- 
tronomy. The  planets  are,  in  their  mo- 
tions, governed  by  one  uniform  law, 
in  the  early  a^  the  planets  were  held 
lo  have  ceitam  influences  upon  indi* 
riduals  and  nadoos.  The  comets,  which 
tfe  more  singuliir  in  their  form,  and  more 
varied  in  the  times  of  their  appearance, 
wcfe  sdU  better  adapted  ibr  supersddous 
purposes;  and,  accordingly,  we  llnd  that 
their  viats  have  been  attempted  to  be 
connected  with  the  great,  more  especially 
the  calamitous,  events  of  natiooB*  The 
spprgranw  of  a  comet  is^  however,  no 
more  a  prodigy,  and  has  no  mora  influ* 
eace  upon  the  &te  of  men  or  of  nationsi 
than  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  or  of  a 
deciduous  leaf  upon  a  tree  in  spring.  They 
are  aa  distant,  and  either  their  motions 
are  so  rapid,  or  their  substance  is  so  rare^ 
that  none  of  them  have  been  found  to 
have  any  material  action  upon  such  of  the 
pboietB  as  they  have  come  near,  althou^ 
the  pbmets  hove  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  thenu  What  the  comets  are^ 
or  what  purposes  thev  serve  in  the  econo- 
my of  creation,  we  do  not  know.  As  fiir 
as  observation  has  gone,  they  are  subject 
to  tlie  same  laws  as  the  planets,  revolving 
about  the  sun  in  orbits  or  paths,  with  this 
diflerence,  that  tbesr  orbits  ore  much  more 
eccentric,or  differ  much  more  from  circles, 
than  the  orbits  of  tlie  planets;  and  thus^ 
while  they  afipgoach  much  nearer  to  the 


sunat  one  thne  bf  their  revohilions,  iMf 
reoede  oonneflpondingly  farther  from  it  at 
another.  The  time  since  men  had  ra* 
tional  opinioDS  on  the  subject  has,  how« 
ever,  been  too  short  for  veri^inff,  by  ob« 
servation,  the  theory  as  apphcable  to  th* 
whole,  or  even  the  greater  number  of  these 
bodies  that  have,  mm  tune  to  time,  madd 
their  appearance^  Tycho  Brahe  was  the 
flMt  wiK>  expreased  a  decidedly  rational 
opinion  on  the  subject  af  comets.  Find<* 
ing,  by  careful  observation,  that  the  comsl 
of  1577  had  no  diurnal  parallaT,  which  he 
could  detect^— diat  is,  that  its  places  vrhen 
viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was 
not  diflerent  from  what  it  would  hava 
been  if  viewed  from  the  centre, — he  ptopw 
eriy  concluded  that  its  didtanee  fix>m  the 
earth  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  in  which  this  parallax  was  apparaal 
to  him.  This  was  one  step;  and  it  was 
an  important  one :  it  removed  comets  to 
iueh  a  distance  from  the  earth,  that  tbeitf 
use  could  not  well  be  supposed  to  be  fb# 
it^  or  their  influenoe  upon  it  venr  gteat 
The  general  law  of  the  motion  of  bodiee 
infi^  space,  ss  well  as  his  owti  particidar 
ofaservatioas  on  the  comH  of  1680,  led 
Newton  to  conclude  that  the  orbits  of  the 
eranets  must,  like  those  of  die  planets,  ba 
eUipsee^  having  the  sim  in  one  foeus,  bul 
far  more  ecoentrk:,  and  having  thear 
apkdiofUy  or  greatest  distances  from  tba 
Smi,  far  renxMe  in  the  regions  of  space* 
The  idea  thus  thrown  out  bv  Newton 
was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Halley,  who  collated 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  of 
all  the  twenty-four  comets,  of  which  ikh 
dee  had  been  taken  previous  to  16d(^ 
The  results  were  abundandy  curiouat 
with  but  few  exceptions,  they  bad  passed 
within  less  than  the  earth's  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun ;  some  of  them  withia 
less  than  one  third  of  it ;  and  the  aveiaga 
about  one  hal£  Out  of  the  number,  tooy 
nearfy  two  thirds  had  had  their  motiona 
retrograde,  or  moved  in  the  opposite  way 
to  tM  planets.  WhUe  Halley  was  en« 
gaged  on  these  comparisons  and  deduc* 
tion%  the  comet  of  1683  made  its  i^pear^ 
ance,  and  he  set  about  observing  it  with 
great  care,  in  order  to  determine  the  ele* 
meats  of  its  orbit  Having  done  so,  ha 
found  that  there  was  a  wonderfid  resent* 
blance  between  it  and  three  other  comeCa 
that  he  found  recorded-4he  comets  of 
1456,  of  1531,  and  of  1607.  The  tune# 
of  the  appearance  of  these  comets  had 
been  at  very  nearly  regular  intervals^— at 
leasts  the  diflerences  had  been  only  fine^ 
tional  parts  of  a  yesr,--the  average  period 
being  between  75  and  76  years.    Theiv 
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tiBtances  Utom  the  son,  when  in 
or  nearest  to  that  luminaiy,  hadlieen  also 
neariy  the  same,  being  nearly  six  tenths 
of  that  of  the  earth,  and  not  vaiying  more 
than  one  oxtieth  from  each  other.  The 
mchnation  of  then*  oibits  to  that  of  the 
earth  had  also  been  nearly  the  same, 
between  17°  and  16° ;  and  then'  motions 
had  all  been  retrograde.  Patting  them 
together,  Dr.  Halley  concluded,  that  the 
comets  of  1456^  J531,  1607,  and  1663, 
were  re-appearances  Of  one  and  the  same 
comet,  which  revolved  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
lonnd  the  sun,  performmff  its  circuit  in  a 
period  varying  from  a  litUe  more  than  76 
yeaiB  to  a  little  kss  than  75;  or  having, 
as  fer  as  the  observation  had  been  carried, 
^  variation  of  ahout  15  months  in  the 
absolute  duration  of  its  year,  measured 
according  to  that  of  the  earth.  For  this 
variation  in  the  time  of  its  revolution.  Dr. 
HaU^  accounted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  form  of  its  oibit  had  been  altered 

Kthe  attraction  of  the  remote  planets, 
piter  and  Saturn,  as  it  passed  near  to 
them ;  and  thence  he  concluded,  that  the 
period  of  its  next  appearance  would  be 
lengthened,  but  that  it  would  certainly 
re*appear  in  1757  or  1758.  Its  doing  so 
was,  of  course,  the  fact  that  vras  to  be 
decisive  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  that 
tiiey  were  regular  and  permanent  bodies, 
obeying  the  general  knvs  of  matter.  Hal- 
ley  did  not  nve  to  see  the  verification  of 
his  (n^iction ;  he  died  in  the  year  1743, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  64.  Soon  after  his 
death,  Clairauh,  D'Alembert  and  Euler, 
three  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  Eiuope,  set  about  the  solution  of  what 
IS  called  *^the  problem  of  the  three 
bodies;"  that  is,  to  determine  the  paths 
described  by  three  bodies,  projected  from 
three  ^ven  points,  in  given  directions,  and 
with  given  velocities,  their  gravitatingforces 
betn^  directly  as  their  quantities  of  matter, 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances. The  object  of  this  problem  is  to 
&id  the  disturbing  efiects  that  the  bodies 
composing  the  solar  system  have  upon 
each  other :  and  it  applies  to  comets,  wnen 
within  the  Hmits  of  planetaty  action,  as 
well  as  to  the  planets  themselves.  After 
some  errors,  into  which  all  the  three  had 
been  led,. and  which  gave  a  result  that 
seemed  to  overturn  the  whole  doctrine  of 
{piavitation,  Clairauh  succeeded  m  obtain- 
mg  an  approximate  solution,  which  agreed 
with  and  confuined  that  theory.  Inving 
done  so,  he  applied  it  to  the  calculation 
of  the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  which  Halley  had  predicted  would 
rotard  the  comet  of  1689,  m  its  re-appear- 


ance about  17SB.  The  rescdto  of  Cfadr- 
aolt^  calculations  wne,  that  the  comet 
would  be  retarded  100  days  by  tiie  attrso- 
tion  of  Saturn,  and  518  days  by  that  of 
Jupiter,  so  that  it  would  not  come  to  the 
perihelion,  or  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  the 
sun,  till  the  Idth  of  Aiml,  1759.  Clairault, 
however,  fixed  certain  limits,  vnthin  whidi 
his  calculadons  might  probably  be  erro- 
neous. It  was  eventnaHy  found  iJiat  the 
diflference  between  calculation  and  obser- 
vation was  less  than  that  which  he  as- 
signed. Clairault  read  his  investigatiooB 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  November, 
17S6;  and,  in  litde  more  than  a  montih 
afterwards,  the  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  reached  its  perihetion  on  the 
i:jth  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  being 
90  days  earlier  than  he  had  calculated 
Subsequent  calculations  enaUed  him  to 
reduce  the  error  to  19  da^rs ;  and,  though 
the  calculations  of  the  disturbing  forces 
were,  only  approximations,  enough  had 
been  done  to  prove  the  rettim,  and  deter- 
mine the  orbit  of  one  comet,  and  give 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  all  com- 
ets, being  bodies  of  the  same  elaas,  are 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as  the 
planets,  and  only  vaiy  from  each  other  in 
the  proportion  and  magnitude  of  their  or- 
Ints.  There  viras  one  further  confirma- 
tion. Clairault  had  calculated  that  the 
node  of  the  comet's  oibit,  or  the  point  in 
which  it  cut  the  plane  of  the  orint  of  the 
earth,  would  advance  2^  33^  in  absolute 
space,  or  1^  29^  more  than  the  equinoctial 
pNoints,  the  precession  of  which,  in  die 
time  of  the  cometHi  revohition,  vnis  P  4^ ; 
and  observation  gave  exacdy  the  same 
result ;  so  that  the  only  difficulty  that  re- 
mained in  the  doctrine  of  comets  was  in 
the  esdmation  of  the  dismrbances  to  wiiich 
they  are  exposed  frcmi  the  other  bodies  of 
the  system,  more  especially  in  the  parts 
of  their  orbits  most  remote  fh>m  the  sun, 
where  their  motions  are  coniparativeh)r 
slow.  Alon^  with  the  period  of  thm 
comet,  and  its  perihelion  distance,  the 
magnitude  and  form  of  its  path  were 
known.  Estimating  the  mean  dietance 
of  the  earth  from  Uie  sun  at  95,000,000 
mileS)  the  mean  distance  of  the  comet  is 
1,705,^250,000  miles ;  its  greatest  dntanee 
from  the  sun,  3^55,400,000 ;  its  least  dis- 
tance, 55,100,000 ;  and  the  transverse,  or 
largest  diameter  of  its  orbit,  d^410,500,00a 
Therefore,  though  its  aphefion  distance  be 
great,  its  mean  distance  is  less  than  that 
of  Herschel ;  and,  great  as  is  the  aphelicm 
distance,  it  is  but  a  vety  trifling  motion 
less  than  one  five  thousandth  part  of  tiio: 
distance  from  tiie  sun,  nearer  than  which 
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the  veiy  seinBt  of  the  fixed  elan  cumot 
be  atuated ;  and,  as  the  deteniiiiiation  of 
their  distance  is  negative  and  not  positive, 
— a,  distance  within  which  they  cannot  be, 
and  not  one  at  which  they  actuaUy  arer~ 
the  nearest  of  them  may  be  at  twice  or 
ten  times  that  distance.  The  comet  of 
1759  is,  therefore,  a  body  bekmging  to  the 
solar  system,  and  quite  without  the  attrac- 
tion of  any  body  which  does  not  beloDff 
to  that  sjrstem ;  and,  as  this  is  detemiined 
of  one  comet,  analogy  points  it  out  as 
being  the  case  with  them  alL— -Besides 
te  comet  of  1759,  of  which  there  have 
been  four  authenticated  returns,  and  which 
may  be  expected  again  about  1833,  there 
are  two  othere,  of  which  something  like  a 
return  has  been  traced  at  long  intervals. 
One  of  these  paand  its  perihehon  at  about 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
July,  1264,  reckoning  mean  time  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  again,  at  a  litde  past  8  o'clock, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  of  Aprils  1556. 
Tims  its  period  is  about  292  years,  and 
it  may  be  expected  in  1848.  The  peri- 
helion distance,  however,  of  this  comet, 
which  was  more  than  half  that  of  the 
earth,  in  1264,  had  diminished  an  eiriith 
part  by  1556;  andy  as  this  must  have 
caused  a  great  elongation  of  its  orbit,  and 
as,  finom  me  length  of  its  period,  it  must 
go  fior  into  the  regions  of  space,  there  is 
no  knowing  how  both  the  time  of  its  rev- 
okrtiim,  and  the  form  and  position  of  its 
orint,  may  have  been  altered. — ^The  other 
comet,  in  the  elements  of  whose  orbit 
there  is  a  similarity,  fiom  which  its  iden- 
tity mi^t  be  wkh  probability  inferred, 
appeared  in  1532,  and  again  in  1661,  hav- 
ing thus  a  period  of  about  129  years.  The 
return  of  that  comet  should,  therefore, 
have  been  about  1790.  In  that  year,  three 
cornels  made  their  appearance ;  but  noi- 
ther  of  them  resembled  the  one  of  1661. 
Two  of  them  moved  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  remaining  one  was  more 
than  twice  the  distance  from  the  sun  in 
its  perihelion,  and  its  orbit  at  nearly  double 
the  angle  with  that  of  the  earth.— The 
comet  denominated  Bntke^s  oomef,  which 
has  engrossed  the  public  mind  generally, 
and  the  scientific  world  in  particular,  has 
justly  claimed  and  received  the  carefiil 
attentimi  of  astrenomers,  since  its  appear- 
ance in  1818  engaged  professor  Encke  to 
consider  the  elements  of  its  orbit  He 
was  enabled  to  identify  it  with  a  comet 
described  by  Mesns.  Mechain  and  Messier 
in  1786,  in  the  constellation  Aquarius; 
also  with  a  comet  discovered  iu  1795,  by 
Miss  Herschel,  in  the  constdlation  Cvc- 
nus;  and  with  the  comet  in  1805.    "fhe 


inveBti|ation  of  the  diligent  professor  ena' 
bled  bun  to  foretell  its  re-appearance  is 
1892,  and  to  suite  the  probability  of  its  not 
being  observable  in  our  climate.  This  an^ 
ticipation  was  realized  by  its  discovery  in 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  observatory  of 
the  governor,  sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  June 
2,  lKi2;  and  the  accurate  observations  of 
Mr.  Rumker,  who  discovered  it,  afibrded 
£ncke  the  means  of  reconsidering  the 
true  elements  of  its  orbit,  and  with  addi- 
tional confidence  computing  its  return  for 
1825.  This  occurred  as  was  expected. 
The  fifesh  data  afibrded  by  that  return 
were  carefully  collated  by  die  professor. 
It  was  observed  again  on  October  30, 
1828.  This  comet  afifords  particular  in- 
terest to  the  mind  of  the  astronomer, 
thou^  it  does  not  ofier  a  splendid  object 
to  his  eye.  Its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  com- 
paratively small  dimensions,  wholiy^  within 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter:  its  period  is  about 
three  yeare  and  three  tenths — a  much 
shorter  period  than  has  hitherto  appeared 
to  comprise  the  revolution  of  any  other 
comet,  with  the  exception  of  one  seen  in 
1770,  which  did  not  satisfy,  as  fiur  as  ob- 
servation has  been  able  to  show,  the  pre- 
diction of  the  period  of  fire  years  and  a 
iialf^  which  was  attributed  to  it  In  the 
of)inion  of  Encke  and  other  astronomers ' 
this  comet  may  afford  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  the  heavens  oppose  a  resist- 
mg  mMium  to  the  motion  of^bodies.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  able  mathematician  Massotti ; 
and  tlmt  gentieman  offers  reasons  for  con 
sidering  comets  capable  of  affi)rdiiig  a 
demonstration  of  a  resisting  medium  in 
the  heavens,  though  planets  may  give  no 
indication  of  it — ^Another  comet,  which 
encourages  the  anticipation  of  much  astro- 
nomical gratification,  is  one  which  Biela 
discovered,  Feb.  27, 1826,  and  which  was 
afterwards  seen  by  Garabart  and  others. 
It  seems  to  possess  claims  to  the  attention 
of  astronomeis  similar  to  that  of  Encke, 
it  being  conceived  to  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  about  six  years  and  seven  tenths, 
and  to  be  the  same  as  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  1772,  and  that  which  appeared 
in  1806.  Encke's  comet  was  in  itspen- 
helion,  by  computation,  Jan.  10, 1829.-^ 
The  comet  of  1770,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  form  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  and  the  times  of  their  revolution 
and  return,  may  be  disturiied.  That  comet 
moved  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  having  an  inclination  of  only  about 
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a  degree  and  a  half;  it  had  been  observed 
witU  ^at  care ;  and  the  result  of  the  ob* 
servauons  was,  that  it  should  return  about 
eveiy  five  years  and  a  half.  Instead  of 
gouig  out  of  the  system,  as  may  be  pre- 
sume to  be  the  case  with  those  comets 
that  have  lonff  periods  and  eccentric  orbits, 
its  greatest  distance  could  not  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  Jupiter,  wliile  its  mean 
distance  from  the  son  was  not  much  more 
than  three  times  the  perihelion  distance 
of  the  earth.  No  conoiet,  at  all  answering 
to  that  one,  has,  however,  been  again  dis- 
covered ;  and  therefore  the  conclusion  is, 
that  there  are,  within  the  cfystem  itself^ 
causes  which  can  completely  alter  the 
motions  of  these  liodies ;  but  what  those 
causes  are,  other  than  the  attraction  of  the 
i^ets,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
One  remarkable  difierence  between  the 
comets  and  the  planets  is  in  die  angles 
which  their  orlnts  make  with  that  of  the 
earth.  Leaving  out  the  small  planets  that 
have  recently  been  discovered,  all  the 
others  are  contained  within  a  zone  ex- 
tending only  7°  on  each  side  of  the  earth's 
orbit ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mercuxy 
(by  far  the  smallest  of  the  old  Janets), 
the^  are  within  half  that  space.  But  the 
orbits  of  the  cometa  are  at  all  possible 
angles;  and  the  number  increases  with 
the  angle,  so  that  they  approximate  to  an 
equal  distribution,  in  all  directions,  round 
the  sun  as  a  centre.  The  numbers  that 
have  been  observed  are  as  follows : — Un- 
der 10°  of  inclination,  8;  under  20°,  19; 
under  30°,  26 ;  under  40°,  37 ;  under  50°, 
47 ;  under  60°,  63 ;  under  70°,  79 ;  under 
80°,  88 ;  and  under  90°,  about  100.  Thus 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  comets 
have  their  paths  out  of  the  direction  of 
those  of  the  planets ;  and  hence,  though 
the^  be  bodies  of  such  conastency  as  that 
their  collision  with  the  planets  would  pro- 
duce serious  consequences,  there  is  but 
little  chance  that  such  collision  can  take 
place.  The  comets  that  have  been  ob- 
served have  made  their  passages  through 
very  different  Darts  of  the  somr  system : 
24  have  passed  within  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury ;  47  within  that  of  Venus ;  58  within 
that  of  the  Earth ;  73  within  that  of  Mais ; 
and  the  whole  within  that  of  Jupiter.  Of 
a  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  mentioned  by 
i,Alande,  about  one  half  have  moved  from 
west  to  east,  in  tlie  same  direction  as  the 
planets,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite 
dire<*tion.  The  direct  and  retrograae  ones 
do  not  appear  to  follow  each  other  accord- 
ing to  any  law  that  has  been  discovered. 
From  1299  to  1532,  all  that  are  mentioned 
ware  retrograde ;  and  iive  that  were  ob* 


served  fitm  1771  to  1780  were  all  diraec 
— ^Being  quite  ignorant  both  of  the  size  oi 
the  cometi,  and  their  quantities  of  matter, 
we  can  form  no  conduaica  as  to  their 
e£^ts,  even  upon  the  jKMtions  af  the 
planetB.  Hitherto^  their  mfluence,  if  any* 
thing,  has  been  very  small;  for,  within 
the  hmits  that  must  be  aDowed  for  error, 
even  in  the  best  tables  that  are  calculated 
upon  an  approximaticui,  the  whc^  oi  thtf 
uiegulariues  are  explainable  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  planetary  disturbance  alone  ; 
and  the  system  appears  to  have  gone  on 
just  as  if  there  had  been  no  comets  in  iL 
That  the  comets  are  formed  of  matter  of 
some  sort  or  oth^  we  know,  from  the 
dense  and  qNique  appearance  of  their 
nucleus,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
planets  upon  them ;  but,  as  their  action 
upon  the  planets  has  not  been  great,  or 
even  perceptible,  we  are  led  to  me  coo^ 
elusion  that  they  are  not  bodies  of  the 
same  density  or  magnitude  as  even  the 
ttnailest  and  rarest  of  the  planets.  When 
a  comet  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  of 
considerable  power,  there. appears  a  dense 
nucleus  in  the  centre  of  the  luminous  and 
apparently  vaporous  matter,  of  which  the 
external  pails  are  compoaed ;  and  the 
opacity  or  this  nucleus  varies  in  different 
comets.  On  its  first  appearance,  and  again- 
when  it  recedes,  the  luminous  part  of  the 
comet  is  faint,  and  does  not  extend  ftr 
from  the  nucleus ;  but,  as  it  moves  on  to* 
wards  the  perihelion,  the  brigfamees  in- 
creases, and  the  luminous  matter  lengthens 
into  a  train,  which,  in  some  cases,  luui  ex- 
tended across  a  fourth  of  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  heavens.  But,  though 
the  general  &ct  €£  the  increased  bright- 
ness of  comets,  and  length  of  their  tails^ 
with  their  i^proach  to  the  sun,  and  the 
consequent  inclination  of  their  motioD,  has 
been  established,  the  obeervatiiMis  have 
not  been  uniform  or  minute  enough  for 
proving  what  proportion  the  increase  of 
tuifrhtness  bears  to  the  increase  of  the  Te- 
locity, and  the  diminution  of  the  distanee 
fiom  the  sun.  No  doubt,  all  the  eomete 
of  which  there  are  weU-authenticased  ac- 
counts, of  great  brightness  and  length  of 
tail,  have  passed  near  the  sun  in  their 
perihelion.  Thus  the  comet  of  1760, 
which  was  not  a  fifkh  of  die  earths  peri- 
hdion  distance  from  the  sun,  had  a  tail  of 
60^  in  length,  as  seen  at  Paris ;  while  that 
of  1759,  which  was  more  than  half  the 
earth's  perihelion  distance  distant,  had  a 
train  of  only  2°  or  3°*  The  length  of  the 
tail  varies,  however,  not  <mly  with  the 
time  at  which  it  is  observed,  but  with  the 
place  of  ofaservatian-^  dififeienee  prab 
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My  dependk^  on  the  diflTeraBGe  of  ekar- 
ness  and  punty  in  tlie  air.  The  tail  of 
the  comet  of  1759  was  25^  long,  as  meas- 
ured at  Moutpellier,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  considerably  more  than  that  as  mea»> 
ured  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian 
ocean.  That  of  1769  was  60°  at  Paris,  7gP 
at  Boulogne,  90^  between  Tenerifie  and 
Cadiz,  and  97^  at  Bourbon.  Generally 
speaking,  they  appear  to  be  brighter  and 
larger  when  seen  at  sea  than  on  land, 
and  in  the  warmer  regions  than  in  those 
nearer  the  poles.  When  the  superstitious 
fear  of  comets,  as  portending  harm  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  had  vanished  be- 
fore the  light  of  philosophy,  that  light  was 
in  some  danger  of  givinc  rise  to  fear  of 
another  sort— fear  of  physical  harm  t* 
the  earth  itself,  by  the  collision  of  some 
comet  that  might  cross  its  path.  We 
have  no  evide^se,  however,  that  such  a 
colliaion  ever  did  happen,  either  with  the 
earth  or  with  any  other  planet ;  and  we 
have  not  absolutely  correct  means  of  so 
calculating  die  place  of  a  comet  as  to  be 
able  to  say  with  certainty  thal^  on  a  given 
day,  during  a.  ^ven  montli,  or  even  during 
a  given  year,  it  shall  cross  the  orbit  of  a 
lAnet.  The  motion  of  the  earth  ia  its 
orbit  is,  in  round  numbers,  more  than  a 
nullion  and  a  half  of  miles  in  a  day ;  and 
as  Claimult,  with  all  his  care,  did  not 
come  nearer  the  truth  than  19  days, 
though  the  collision  of  a  comet  and  the 
earth  should  be  calculated  from  any 
known  data,  the  eartli  might,  in  fact,  be, 
at  the  time,  &r  enough  from  the  comet 
Indeed,  thouffh  the  met  of  the  return  of 
two  comets  De  established,  namely,  Hal* 
ley's  and  Encke's,  and  the  return  of  eveiy 
one,  if  not  aifected  by  physical  causes  that 
lie  beyond  the  limits  or  our  present  knowl- 
edge, has  been  rendered  exceedingly  prol>« 
abEa,  yet  we  can  observe  them  for  so  short 
a  portion  of  their  couraes,  and  tliese  seem 
80  very  apt  to  be  altered,  that  we  ouffht 
not  to  speak  of  them  with  anything  Idte 
the  certainty  with  which  we  spisak  of  the 
planets.  As  &r  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  them,  they  appear  to  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  other  distinct  masses 
that  make  up  the  known  part  of  the  sy»> 
tem  of  the  universe.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  of  their  nature ;  and  as  for 
their  efrects,  moral  or  physical,  we  need 
^ve  ooraelvee  ao  trouble  about  them,  for 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  effects  upon  sny  authentic  record. — 
Respecting  the  hypotheses  relating  to  the 
structiue  of  comets,  and  particularly  to 
their  tail,  professor  Fischer,  of  Berlin,  has 
given  valuable  information  in  Bode's  dM-* 
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irtmambthu  JaMmch  ( Astronomioal  Yeaiv 
book),  183%  p.  90.  See,  also,  the  Fiench 
edition  of  Schubert's  Astronomy  (Peters- 
burg, 1822,  voL  2,  p.  510).  To  learn  their 
momeuatical  relations,  see  JS/ouodUa  Mi* 
thodts  pour  la  Ditenmnation  des  OHntei 
dB§  ConUk9,  by  L^endre  (Paris,  1806^ 
4to.);  and  Gibers' Mue  Methodt  dkBahn 
ernes  Kometen  cms  tigner  Beobadvtung  zu 
beni^men  (Weimar,  1797).  La  Place's 
Thiofit  du  ^f(mvemetd  etdela  Figure  de$ 
PlanHe9  et  des  ComHea  has  become  rare ; 
but  Biot,  in  the  Addiiitnut  to  the  tliird  book 
of  his  Aitrorwny,  p.  185,  extracts  the  part 
relating  to  the  theoiy  of  comets  entirely 
from  it. 
Comfort,  Poiwt.  (See  PoirU  ComfiHA 
CoMFoaxABiiK ;  a  verv  expressive  wora 
among  the  £nglish,  and  people  of  £n|^ 
hsh  descent  ft  is  also  found  even  m 
recent  French  publications,  probably  car- 
ried to  Paris  by  the  innumendile  Enghsh 
who  visit  the  capital  of  France.  £ve- 
ly  nation  has  not  only  certain  words 
which  cannot  be  rendered  precisely  by 
any  terms  in  other  languaoes,  but  also 
certain  ideas  growing  out  of  its  customs^ 
wants,  &e.,  which  do  not  exist  with  other 
nations,  and  which  are  the  real  cause 
of  this  peculiar  significance  of  particular 
words.  Such  a  word  is  comfertoMe,  which 
signifies  more  than  a  mere  physical  feel- 
ing of  gratification.  In  fiict,  it  has  some« 
thing  <Athe  same  indefinable  and  untrans- 
latable character  with  the  word  home — a 
word  which  expresses  a  vast  deal  of  feel- 
ing, of  a  faithful  and  tender  attachment. 
A  eonybriable  home  is  an  expression,  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
to  a  translation,  in  some  other  languages,  for 
instance,  hi  IttUian ;  as  an  Italian  finds  his 
enjoyment  ui  the  open  aur  in  his  lovely 
clunate,  and  has  litde  regard  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  home.  Many  circumstances  may 
have  cooperated  to  produce,  among  the 
English,  their  love  of  comfort,  and  the 
means  for  ensuring  it  which  we  find  in 
their  houses.  In  fact,  the  comforts  of  ai» 
English  dwelling  surpass  eveiy  thing  of 
thelund  among  odier  nations.  We  would 
confine  our  observation  to  the  dwelling, 
because,  as  respects  tlie  whole  manner  of 
living,  the  degree  of  enjoyment  is  certainly 
much  greater  in  Fiance.  It  is  alwaya 
highly  mteresting  to  study  those  expre»- 
aons  by  which  a  nation  deiscribes  its  habit- 
ual likings  or  dislikings,  because  they  diif- 
close,  at  once,  the  general  disposition  of 
the  people.  Such  a  one  is  cemfarUMe* 
The  Gennan,  in  a  pleasant  state  of  mind, 
says  he  feels  gcmuUdiehy  or,  of  a  person,  er 
iil  emgemajmuktr  Matadu    The  Amod 
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can,  in  praise  of  a  pereon,  says,  ^He  is  an 
enteiprising  man."  An  increating  and 
(krmng  community  is  his  ideal.  The 
Frenchman,  to  express  ^reat  aversion,  says, 
Je  fii'enimie.  The  Itahan  dolufar  rddue 
(sweet  idlinff)  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
disposition  or  the  nadon.  Not  only  nations, 
but  also  ages,  have  their  peculiar  expres- 
aons,  which  are  highly  interesting. 

CoviinES,  Philimie  de  (seigneur  d'Ar- 
genton),  bom,  1445^  at  the  castle  of  Co- 
nines, near  Menin,  in  Flanders,  passed 
his  youth  at  the  court  of  the  dukes  of 
Burffundy,  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles 
the  Bold.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  latter,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
his  reconciliation  with  Louis  XL  He 
conducted  other  negotiations  with  equal 
sagacity,  and,  in  1472,  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XI,  probably  on  account  of  the 
rash  and  violent  character  of  Charies,  and 
induced  by  the  promises  of  Louis,  who 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  favor.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Louis  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  sent 
Comines  there,  and,  soon  after,  appointed 
liim  ambassador  to  Florence,  where,  dur- 
ing his  year's  residence,  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  broke  out  and  ftiled.  Comines 
displayed,  on  this  occasion,  the  greatest 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Medici.  He 
was  then  sent  by  Louis  to  Savoy,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  young  duke  Phili- 
Dert,  and  of  placms  lum  entirely  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  his  uncle. 
In  1483,  Louis  XI  died.  Under  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Comines  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  favor.  Under  the  regency,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council,  and  took 
part  with  the  princes  in  their  plots  against 
the  mild  and  wise  government  of  Anne  de 
Beaujeu.  He  was  involved  in  all  the  in- 
tri^es  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  old  consta- 
ble Jean  de  Bourbon.  A  constnracy,  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  confined  eight  mouths  in 
an  iron  cage  at  Loches.  He  was  after- 
wards tried  before  the  parliament  in  1488, 
and  pronounced  guilty  of  having  an  un- 
derstanding with  several  rebels,  and  of 
other  crimes.  By  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
execirasd,  he  was  exiled  for  10  years  to 
o%e  of  his  estates,  and  the  fburth  part  of 
his  fortune  was  confiscated.  Charles  VIII 
employed  him  in  several  negotiations  in 
Italy  ;  but  this  monarch  was  too  waver- 
mg  and  imnrudent ;  the  advice  of  Comi- 
nes was  little  regarded,  and  he  received  no 
reward  but  reproaches  and  dissatisfaction. 
Under  liouis  XII,  he  seems  not  to  have 


taken  an  active  part  in  aflUn.  He^edat 
Argenton,  1509.  His  Memoirs  (most  com- 
plete edition,  London,  1747,  4  vola  4to.) 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  time.  He  relates,  in  them,  the 
events  which  occurred  during  his  life,  and 
in  most  of  which  he  had  an  active  share, 
with  great  veracity,  in  lively,  natural  Ian- 
piage,  and  displays  everjrwhere  a  correct 
jud^ent,  acute  observation,  and  a  pro- 
^Nind  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

CoMiTiA,  with  the  Romans ;  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  in  which  the  publie 
bufflness  was  transacted,  and  measures 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the 
majority.  They  existed  even  under  the 
kings.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the^ 
were  convoked  by  the  consuls ;  in  their 
abs^ice,  often  by  die  dictator,  the  tribunes, 
and,  in  extraordinary  cases,  even  by  the 
pontifex  maxmuB.  Their  chief  objects 
were,  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  the 
highest  ofiices,  legislation,  the  making  of 
war  and  peace,  and  the  punishment  of 
crimes  against  the  state.  For  the  first 
purpose,  they  were  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius ;  for  the  others,  in  the  fb' 
rum,  capitol,  or  the  comitium.  The  emper- 
ors retained  these  assemblies  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  but  used  them  only  as  in- 
struments for  the  accompliriiment  of  thor 
purposes.  From  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man people  into  centuries,  curisB  and 
trit>es,  the  comitia  were  distingtushed 
into  the  coim^  eenftmtto,  cwruAa  and 
trihida.  The  most  important  were  the 
eomiHa  eenturiaia,  in  which  the  people 
voted  by  centuries.  They  could  be  held 
only  on  certain  days.  Seventeen  days 
before,  per  trmu/tidinum^  the  people  were 
called  together  by  an  edict  On  the  day 
of  the  comitia  itself,  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, with  an  augur,  went  into  a  tent  be- 
fore the  ci^,  in  order  to  observe  the 
auspices.  If  the  augur  declared  them  un* 
exceptionable,  the  comitia  was  heki ;  it 
not,  it  was  postponed  to  another  day 
Before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  no  busi- 
ness was  transacted  in  the  comitia.  The 
presiding  magistrate,  on  his  curule  chair, 
opened  the  assembly  by  a  prayer,  which 
he  repeated  after  the  words  of  the  augur. 
Then  the  subject  of  deliberation  was 
communicated  to  the  people,  who  after- 
wards separated  hato  tnlies  and  centuries. 
In  earlier  times,  first  the  equites,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class,  &C.,  were  call- 
ed upon  to  vote.  In  later  times,  lots  were 
cast  for  the  order  of  voting.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  centurv  ^ich  first  voted  was 
usually  followed  by  all  the  rest.  In  the 
earliest  times,  every  century  voted  voriwl- 
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ly*;  in  later  times,  by  tablets.  What  was 
ecMicluded,  in  each  century,  by  the  ma- 
jority, was  proclaimed,  by  the  herald,  as 
the  vote  of  this  centtny.  The  comitia 
was  interrupted  if  any  one  in  the  assem^ 
faly  'wma  attacked  by  a  fit  of  einiem^ 
(which  was  called,  for  this  reason,  moAu$ 
opwiKiifu),  or  if  a  tribune  of  the  p<^ple 
pronounced  his  veto,  and  under  some  other 
circumstances. 

CoMMiJCDXET,  or  CoBOCAiTDRT,  smong 
seFeittl  Qid^nB  of  knights,  denotes  a  cer- 
tain  district,  under  the  control  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  who  received  a  part  of 
the  income  thence  arising,  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounted  for  the  resL  There 
are  strict  and  regular  commanderies,  ob- 
tained by  merit  or  in  order,  and  others 
are,  of  grace  and  &vor,  bestowed  by  the 
gnnd  master.  There  are  also  command- 
eries for  the  refigioos,  in  the  orders  of  St . 
Bonard  and  St  Anthoinr. 

CoMafKLHf,  Jerome,  of'^Douay,  a  learned 
printer  in  Heidettierg,  who  died  in  1596, 
was  distinguished  by  his  excellent  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  okasics.  His  emblem 
is  a  figure  of  Truths  and,  on  many  edi- 
licKis,  &e  words  Ex  Cffitma  ScmcL  .^i^ 
imma, 

CoHXBLizr,  John  and  Caspar,  uncle  and 
nephew ;  learned  botanistB  m  Amsterdam. 
The  fetiner  died  in  1693,  his  nephew  in 
175L 

CoMKBLiN,  Isaac,  bom  1598,  in  Am- 
sterdam, was  a  historian,  among  whose 
wwks,  ^e  history  and  description  of  Am- 
sterdam is  still  much  yalued.  He  died  in 
1676,  at  Amsterdam. 

CoMMsrrcjEMKifT.  In  the  colleges  of 
the  U.  States,  this  term  denotes  the  day 
when  the  smdraitB  commence  bachelors 
of  arts.  In  Cambridge,  England,  it  sig- 
nifies the  dav  when  masters  of  arts  a^ 
doctors  complete  their  degrees. 

CoMMKNsuRABLE ;  smong  geometri- 
ciane,  an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities or  magnitudes  as  can  be  measured 
by  one  and  me  same  common  measure. — 
CommeMwrahU  numben,  whedier  integers 
or  finctiopa,  are  such  as  can  be  measured 
or  divided  by  some  other  number,  without 
any  remainder:  such  are  13  and  18,  as 
bemg  measured  by  6  or  3. 

CoMBffERCK  OF  THB  WoKLD.  Tbis  em- 
braces the  whole  subject  of  the  traffic  and 
inteicourse  of  nations,  and  shows  how 
mutual  wants,  occaaoning  the  exchange 
of  natural  riches  for  the  creations  of  art, 
unite  savage  nations  with  civifized,  and 
spread  moral  and  social  cultivauon  over  the 
eaidL  In  fbrmertimes,  commerce  subdued 
^e  nUppta  of  Scythia  and  the  deserts  of 


Libya,  and  it  is  now  clearing  away  the 
primitiye  forests  of  America,  and  draining 
the  waters  of  Australia.  For  thousands  of 
years,  it  has  pervaded  the  interior  of  the 
ancient  worid;  for  centuries  it  has  had 
its  path  on  the  mighty  ocean ;  and,  of  late, 
it  has  studied  how  to  cut  through  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  break  through 
the  ice  of  the  poles.  In  the  history  of  the 
nations,  it  is  a  perpetual  Ai^nautic  expe- 
dition, and,  from  the  first  period  of  com- 
merce down  to  our  own  times,  its  Colchis 
has  been  India.  The  limits  of  our  work 
do  not  allow  us  to  exhibit  the  progress  of 
commerce  in  ancient  times.  For  this  we 
refer  to  Heeren's  Ideen  -bbtr  Hctndd  und 
PolUik  der  Mm  WOt  (Ideas  on  the  Com- 
merce and  Politics  of  die  Ancient  Worid), 
1805  (see  Hurtn\  and  shall  merely  give  a 
cuTBOfy  survey  of  the  principal  commercial 
nations  of  modern  times. 

I.  E17ROFE,  since  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander,  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  commerce  of  the  worid,  and  has  se- 
cured it  by  its  colonial  system  (see  Cdo- 
«y),  founded  by  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.  v.),  bv  means  of  which  it  exercises  the 
monopoly  of  colonial  commodities.  By 
this  we  understand  the  productions  of  the 
planting,  commercial  and  mining  colo- 
nies ;  those  of  the  last,  however,  only  in 
part,  for  the  precious  metals  and  stones 
can  hardly  be  designated  by  that  name. 
This  is  also  true  of  me  productions  of  the 
colonies  more  strictly  agricultiual :  spices, 
East  India  goods  of  alTkinds,  dye-woods 
and  cabinet-woods,  drugs,  cotton,  and 
especially  cofifee,  sugar,  rice,  tea,  &c., 
are  properiv  understood  by  this  term. 
The  East  Indies  furnish  chiefly  cotton, 
sugar,  cofiee,  rice,  fabrics  of^  various 
kinds,  spices,  and  tea  (fiiom  China);  the 
West  Indies,  cocoa,  co£^,  sugar  and  cot- 
ton ;  South  America,  the  precious  stones 
and  metals,  dye-woods,  cabinet-woods, 
drugs,  &c.  The  consumption  of  these 
articles,  which  was  formeriy  posrable  on- 
ly for  the  rich,  has  increased  immensely 
mnce  the  ocean  became  the  highway  for 
trade  with  the  E^ast  Indies  and  America, 
in  the  course  of  the  15th  century,  and, 
more  e^>eciaUy,  since  the  English  and 
Dutch  assumed  the  first  station  among  the 
colonial  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  centuiy.  Instead  of  be- 
ing, as  befbre,  mere  objects  of  luxury  for 
the  higher  ranks,  colonial  goods  became 
necessaiy  articles  even  for  the  loweet 
classes  of  Europe;  and  an  entve  revolu- 
tion veas  produced  in  the  civil  and  polid  - 
cai  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  worid. 
Commerce. thus  acquired  an  incompara- 
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hW  higher  impoitauce,  and  a  mioire  geoe- 

Fal  interest.  The  claas  of  merchiautB^ 
%vhjch  was,  by  this  means,  increased  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  soon  formed  a 
body^  of  men,  spr^id  over  the  whole 
cultivated  world,  and  animated  by  one 
purpose — to  maintain  commerce;  and, 
even  among  belligerent  nations,  the  gov- 
ernments endeavored  in  vain  utterly  to 
abolish  the  mutual  dealings  of  merchantSt 
Thus,  as  the  intercourse  of  nations  became 
more  lively,  the  exchange  of  ideas  was 
promoted,  men's  views  became  enlaiged,  a 
cosmopolitan  spuit  united  distant  commu- 
nities, and  formed  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  were,  one  great,  civilized  &m- 
ily.  Equal  results  were  produced  by  the 
increased  importance  of  the  colonial  pow- 
ers (in  late  times,  the  two  maritime  states 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  particular), 
arising  from  the  increasing  consumption 
of  colonial  goods.  For  them,  and,  indeed, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  for  the  other 
colomal  powers  of  Europe,  the  trade  in 
the  productions  of  the  colonies  was  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  power. 
Their  great  political  importance  has  exer- 
cised an  extensive  influence  on  the  whole 
political  condition  of  Europtiu  England, 
m  particular,  has  become  continually  more 

S»werfiil  by  its  extensive  trade,  it  was 
erefore  in  the  natural  course  of  thingSi 
that,  when  the  immense  power  of  France 
was  developed  by  the  revolution,  and  that 
country,  under  Napoleon,  strove  for  pre-- 
dominance  on  the  European  continent, 
the  greatest  struggle  should  take  place 
between  France  and  England,  a  conse- 
quence of  which  w(is  the  continental  sv&» 
tem  (q.  v.)  of  Napoleon,  who  declared  hit 
purpose  to  be,  to  free  Eurc^  firom  the 
tribute  which  it  was  obliged  to  pay  to 
England  for  the  colonial  goods  which  it 
received  from  her.  England,  deeming  it 
absolutely  essential  to  her  interests  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  uiuversal  mon- 
archy on  the  continent,  spared  no  exerti<m 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  former 
order  of  things,  so  that  she  might  have  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  continental  ports^ 
Without  going  into  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  foct  deserves 
to  be  stated,  that  the  contiuemal  system 
called  into  action  many  kinds  of  industky 
on  the  continent,  and,  in  this  way,  has 
produced  important  chances  in  the  course 
of  trade,  resulting  from  the  great  increase 
of  manufactures.  If  we  examine  wheth- 
er it  be  actually  true,  as  asserted  in  the 
time  of  the  contuiental  system^  that  the 
great  use  of  colonial  goods  must  neoesaa- 
ri^  produce  poverty,  it  is  easy  to  prove 


the  oonCrary,  w^Mi  has  been  already  fitl^ 
confirmed  by  experience.  New  wants 
gave  rise  to  new  eneray  and  new  branch* 
es  of  industry,  in  order  to  gratify  thoes 
wants,  thus  increasing  the  prodnctivenew 
of  labor,  and,  simutoaneoualy,  the  prQ»- 
peiity  of  the  nalion&  But  it  is  o^eet* 
ed  that  money,  or  ^e  produce  of  labor, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  in  the 
various  countries,  is  sent  away  from  them 
in  exchange  for  colonial  goods.  Very 
true ;  but,  even  if  the  expren  purpose  of 
acquisition  were  not  to  procure  new  en^ 
joyments,  the  object  of  all  trade  and  ail 
activity  is,  not  to  accumulate  money,  but 
to  au^ent  the  sum  of  happiness.  If 
this  object  be  attained,  industry  and  trade 
have  effected  all  that  they  should  do.  Of 
eourse,  no  account  can  be  reasonabhr 
taken  of  the  small  number  of  idle  spend- 
thrifls,  who^  without  laboring,  cGOsvane 
their  capital  in  gratifying  theur  pteasureo. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived,  that,  m  ifae  ex- 
isting state  of  Europe,  entirely  to  exclude 
colonial  arddes  was  utterly  impossible, 
though  recourse  was  had  to  all  kinds  of 
substitutes.  The  enonaaous  duties  impos- 
ed on  the  iinportation  of  colenial  goods, 
as  &r  as  the  French  poww  then  roAehed, 
Chat  is,  throughout  nearly  afl  the  eontin^it 
of  Europe,  contributed  essentially  to  ren- 
der its  nations  poorer;  for  these  duties 
had  to  be  paid,  while  nothing  of  value 
could  be  given  in  return;  from  which  dr- 
eumstance  originated  a  most  pemickHiB 
and  Ltnmoral  smuggliBg  trade.  But  Na- 
poleon asserted  that  the  English  would 
not  allow  him  to  make  peace,  in  which 
case  the  whole  system  would  naturally 
have  been  changed^ — ^In  the  16th  century, 
Oreai  BrUam*  beoame  the  first  colonial 
power.  It,  dmnefbre,  stands  at  the  bead 
of  the  commercial  nations,  who  are  all, 
more  or  less,  tributary  to  Briti^  art  and 
industry.  With  more  than  29^199  nner« 
chant  vessels,  cootaming  2,460,500  tons, 
in  1827,  it  exp<urtBd,  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5, 1837,  to  the  amount  of  £50,d90,3S£ 
and  from  Ireland,  to  the  amount  or 
£967,312;  the  imports,  during  the  same 
time,  amounted  to  £36,098,951,  and  into 
Ireland,  to  £1,420,027.  Its  commerce  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  managed  by  compa- 
nies. These  companies  are  the  Russian, 
the  Levant,  the  African,  the  South  sea, 
and  Hudson's  bay  companies,  the  East 
India  company  (q.  v.),  and  the  Borneo, 

*  We  can  give,  in  Iho  fotkminr  pagw,  only  «. 
brief  account  of  the  commerce  of  me  difiereot  ■»• 
tions,  and  must  refer  the  reader,  for  fuUor  inior- 
mation  in  regard  to  the  different  couuries,  to  tlis 
difiennt  artiaMi 
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0olo  md  Jknca  eompaay  (for  woikinf 
tile  goid  and  diamond  mines  of  Bomeoy 
pucAikig  the  pearl  fiaheriee  at  Solo  and 
Banea,  and  working  the  tin  mines  on  the 
last-named  island).  The  chief  exports  of 
Gfeat  Britain  are,  to  the  north  of  Ckirope^ 
cotton,  wooUen  and  glass,  hardware,  poU 
tery,  lead,  tin,  coal,  £ut  India  and  cobuial 
wores,  dye-stufis,  salt,  and  refined  sugan 
In  retain,  Great  Britain  receives  from  the 
north,  com,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  turpentine^ 
tar,  tallow,  timber,  linen,  pearl  and  pot- 
ashes, coidage  and  hog's  bristles.  To 
Oenmany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  it  exports  cotton  and  wool- 
len ihbrics,  cuskery,  dried  and  salt  fish, 
pottery  and  glass-ware,  colonial  and  East 
India  goods,  and  all  kinds  of  the  finer 
manufiu^tures.  From  Germany  it  imports 
eom,  j9ax,  hemp,  linen  cloth  and  thread, 
rsgs,  hides,  timber  and  wine ;  fit>m  Hoi* 
land,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  gin,  cheese, 
butter,  rags  and  seeds ;  from  France,  wine, 
biran<fy,  lace,  cambric,  mik,  ornaments  and 
limey  goods  and  firuit;  firom  Italy,  Spain 
and  Forti^jal,  silk,  wool,  barilla,  sulphur, 
salt,  oil,  fkvktf  wine,  brandy  and  cork.  To 
Turkey  it  sends  cotton  and  woollen  goodii^ 
hardware,  colonial  and  East  India  goods, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  ek>cks  and  watches ;  receiy- 
ing,  in  return,  coffee,  silk,  fruits,  fine  oil, 
dye-stufl^  carpets,  &c.  To  North  Amer- 
ica It  sends  wooUen  and  cotton  manufiic- 
tuies,  hardware,  linen,  glass  and  other 
wares;  the  imports  from  thence  are  fiour, 
cotton,  rice,  tar,  pitch,  pot  and  jicarl  ashes, 
povisions,  ship-timber,  Sic  The  chief 
unporta  teom  South  America  are  cotton, 
bictee,  skins,  tallow,  cochineal,  dye-wood, 
sugar,  indigo,  cocoa,  gums,  Sec. ;  and  the 
esqports  fi:om  England  are  Uie  same  as 
above  mentioned.  The  same  exports  are 
likewise  sent  to  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in 
return.  Great  Britain  receives  rum,  cofiee, 
tobacco,  sugar,  ginger,  pimento,  pepper, 
indigo,  dye-stuns,  drugs,  gums,  cotton, 
mahogany,  Campeachy  wood,  ^.  To 
the  East  Indies,  China  and  Persia,  it  sends 
woollen  goods,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  for- 
eign silver  money,  gold  and  silver,  in  bars, 
himlware,  and  a  variety  of  manu&ctures 
(amounting,  in  1828,  to  £4,877,125) ;  for 
which  it  obtains  muslins,  calicoes,  silks^ 
nankeens,  tea,  spices,  arack,  sugar,  cofifee, 
rice,  saltpetre,  indigo,  opium,  dnigs,  gums, 
quicksilver,  )irecious  stones,  pearb,  &c., 
amounting,  in  1828,  to  £8,062,78a  To 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  com- 
mon English  mannfactures  and  colonial 
goods  are  exported,  and  exchanged  for 
train-oil,  seal-skins,  wool,  &c. 
Among  themselves,  the  three  British 
81* 


kffigdoms  trade  in  the  foNowhig  cammed* 
ities.  From  Scotland,  England  and  Ire- 
land reodve  com,  cattle,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  potash,  granite,  canvass  and  iron 
snanuftetures ;  the  Scottish  fisheries  also 
fiumiah  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
For  these  thmgs,  Scotland  recdves  the 
productions  of  Ireland,  and  articles  of 
luxuiy,  of  all  kinds,  from  England.  Ire- 
land buys  of  En|^land  and  Sccmand,  wool- 
len, cotton  and  sdk  goods.  Blast  and  West 
India  goods,  pottery,  hardware  and  sah; 
and,  in  exchange,  gives  its  finen,  hides, 
potatoes  and  other  provisions,  &c.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Ireland  is,  besides^ 
verv  extensive.  It  exports  its  productions 
and  manufiMmues  to  France,  Spain,  Por« 
tugal,  the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
for  veine,  firuit,  sugar,  rum,  &c  The 
commercial  intercourse  between  Lnelsnd 
and  the  north  of  Europe  is  mainly  through 
Enffland,  and  its  trade  with  the  East  passes 
exclusively  through  the  same  chnmeL 
The  chief  articles  of  export  fix>m  Ireland 
are  linen,  potatoes  and  other  provisions, 
com,  whiskey,  herrings  and  salmon.  How 
great  the  coasting  trade  of  England  is^ 
may  be  seen  fiiom  the  following  table : — 

EntrieSt  intoards  and  outwards  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
for  the  years  ending  Jan,  5,  including 
the  cross  channel  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, 


Ymn. 

INWARDS. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

1696 

8,406,^11 

493,411 

1827 

8,46G,JJ55 

488,038 

1828 

8,911,109 

612,584 

OUTWARDS. 

1826  8,269,399     484,909 

1827  8,791,062     513,959 

1828  8,957,286     517,129 

The  foreiffn  possessions,  settlements  and 
colonies  of  Great  Mtain,  of  which  it  pos 
sessed  26  |mor  to  the  French  revoluti<xi, 
and  has  gained  17  more  bv  conouest,  are 
Hefigolana,  Cribrahar  and  Malta,  with 
Gozo  and  Uie  Ionian  isles,  in  Europe ;  it» 
possessions  in  India,  under  die  admrnistnii^ 
tion  of  the  East  India  company,  and  Cey- 
lon, in  Aflda;  the  Isle  de  France,  or  Man 
ritiuB,  with  the  SecheUes  and  Amirante 
isles,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra 
Lc^Dne,  Cape  Coast  and  Annaboa,  the 
islsnds  of  Ascension  and  St  Helena,  m 
Africa;  Csnada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  St  John's,  or  Prince 
Edward's  island,  Newfoundland,  Hudson^ 
bay  and  the  boy  of  Honduras,  in  North 
America  $  Berfolce,  Essequibo  and  l>enM>- 
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doc%  Antigua^  8l  VineoBC,  &L  ChiiBto- 
plttr,  Nevia^  IMtontfenBiy  die  Yhrpm  iriandfl^ 
GfeDada,  ToliiigOyDoii^iiie%Tniiidad  and 
the  BwheriMMS  in  tbe  West  Indies;  abo 
the  Benmidas;  in  AnmraBa  (q.  t.),  New 
South  Waiesy  Van  DiemeB'iB  land,  and  the 
coIoBy  oa  New  21eaJaiid,  and  on  Melville's 


coloByc 
island. 


The  most  important  conunercial  cities 
of  England,  be^des  London,  are  liver- 
pool,  ikistol  and  Hull ;  the  most  impor- 
tant manu&cturing  towns  are,  Manches* 
ter,  Binningfaam,  Leeds,  Nottingham* 
Halifax,  Rochdale,  &c  In  Scotland,  the 
principal  commercial  places  are  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Leith  and  Aberdeen.  The  foi^ 
eign  tnMle  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock  ex- 
tends to  the  West  Indies,  the  U.  States, 
the  British  American  colonies,  Brazil,  and 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  Leith  and  Aberdeen  extends 
to  the  West  Indies,  America,  the  Mediter- 
lanean  and  the  Baltic  The  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  of  Ireland  are,  Dublin,  Coik, 
Wexford,  Waterfbid  and  Belfast 

Germany.  On  account  of  its  navigable 
riven,  the  commerce  of  this  country  is 
considerable.  The  chief  articles  of  expoit 
are  linen,  linen  yam,  raw  wool,  rags, 
quicksilver,  com,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  wax, 
lard,  salt,  wine  and  metals.  Its  imports 
are  woollens,  cottons  and  silks,  hardware, 
watches,  tanned  leather,  leather  goods, 
tea,  cacao,  dye-woods,  hides,  coloni^  and 
East  India  goods.  The  principal  pons  of 
Germany  are  Hamburg,  L(ibeck,  Bremen, 
Trieste  and  Dantzic.  In  the  interior,  its 
chief  commercial  cities  are  Vienna,  Mag- 
deburg, Leipsic,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Augsbui^,  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Bmnswick, 
Mentz,  Botzcn  and  Prague.  Hambura 
(q.  vA  in  particular,  is  the  channel  through 
Which  flows,  for  the  most  part,  the  exten- 
nve  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
German  statea  By  means  of  the  rivere 
ninninff  into  the  Elbe,  the  navigation  of 
which  has  htelv  become  free,  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  productions  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxcmv,  of  Austria  and  Bo- 
hemia, go  to  Hamburg.  By  the  Havel, 
the  Spree  and  the  Oder,  its  commercini 
operations  are  extended  to  Brandenburv, 
Silesia,  Moravia  and  Poland.  The  busi- 
ness of  Hambuig  consists,  in  port,  of  the 
oonsignmentB  of  foreign  merchants,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  domestic  and  foreign  goods.  Its  money 
transactions  ore  very  considerable.  Bre* 
men  has  important  articles  of  export  in 
ilie  products  of  Westphalia  and  Lower 


Saxony,  which  it  Bends  to  Eoglatad,  S|tela 
and  Portugal;  and  with  Anieriea  it  ham 
more  intercourse  than  any  other  seaport 
of  Germany*    The  tzade  in  linens,  which 
foreign  cx>untries  cany  on  with  Gennany, 
posses  wholly  through  the  hands  of  t^k^ 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  merchants,  to  whom 
all  foreign  ordere  are  directed.    The  im- 
portation of  tobacco  fix)m  America  into 
Germany  is  almost  wholly  through  Bre- 
men.     Leipsic,  the  centre  of  European 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Gennany,  and 
the  place  of  deposit  for  foreig9  and  Saxon 
goods,  has,  besides  other  mercantile  privi- 
teges,  three  foin  (at  Easter,  Michaelmas 
ami  new  year),  to  which  merchants  resort 
firom  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fh>m  Asiot 
and  each  of  which  lasts  three  weeks : 
there  is,  besides,  at  this  place,  a  consider- 
able market  for  Saxon  wool.    The  chief 
articles  of  traffic  are  Bohemian,  Silesian 
and  Saxon  linen ;  leather,  hides,  wax  and 
wool,  from  Poland;  woollen  goods  and 
pigments,  from  Prussia ;  silks,  velvets  and 
corals, from  Italy;  leadier, various mami* 
factures  and  dye-stu£&,  flrom  Austria  and 
Hungaiy ;  laces,  silk  goods  of  all  kindfl^ 
ribbons,  porcelun,  watches,  bronze  and 
odier  manufactures,  including  foncy  arti- 
cles, from  France ;  leather,  hemp  and  fla^ 
fixMn  Russia;  colonial  commodities  and 
manu&ctures,  flnom  England  and  Holland ; 
and  hteiaiy  productions  from  all  Europe. 
There  is^  also,  in  Leipsic,  an  important 
horse  market.    Augsburg,  by  means  of  its 
agents  and  bankers,  is  the  medium  of 
mercantile  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  south  of  Europe.     The 
exchange  business  of  Vienna  is  comnkonly 
transacted  by  drafts  on  Augsburg.    It  alao 
derives  considerable  advantage  fixun  the 
forwarding  of  goods  to  and  from  Italy. 
Frankfort  on  the  Mauie,  a  place  of  great 
commercial  activi^,  especially  at  the  time 
of  its  two  great  mirs,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  has,  besidefl^  a  very  important 
business,  owing  to  the  opulence  of  its  old 
and  new  banking  houses.     It  was  the 
eentral  point  of  ful  the  Rothschilda    In 
Brunswick,  considerable  busaness  is  trans- 
acted in  its  natural  productions,  and  man- 
uflictured  articles,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
poods.     Its  two  great  yeariy  faira  rank 
immediately  after  those  of  Leipsic  and 
Frankfort   Greet  quantities  of  raw  thread 
are  sent  tliither  by  the  Dutch  merdiants 
and  the  strong  beer,  called  mtuii,  is  ex 
ported  to  various  parts  of  the  worid. 

Austna  is  entirely  separated  from  Ger 
many  by  its  system  of  imposts,  and  its  com 
mercial  regulations.  Its  trade  is  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  land,  or  on  the  rivers.    Vienna. 
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ihe  8lQie*boQse  of  the  inlandi  trade  of  all 
Austria,  has  quite  an  extensive  commerce 
with  £ngland,  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  aiM  important  dealings  with  Italy, 
Hungaiy,  Poland  and  Turkey.  By  the 
way  of  Vienna,  Germany  receives  great 
quantities  of  raw  cotton  from  Turitey* 
The  commerce  of  Trieste,  in  the  Littorale, 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  Ger- 
man productions,  and  of  colonial  goods, 
which  go  from  thence  to  the  Levant,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea.  Trieste  may 
be  regarded  as  the  depot  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Levant.  It  is,  also,  actively 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  British 
wares,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  fineries 
of  Newfoundland.  Except  this  city,  the 
cooimerce  of  Austria  is  confined  to  Ven- 
ice and  Fiume.  The  most  considerable 
pladls  of  inland  trade  in  the  monarchy, 
beades  Vienna,  are  Lemberg,  Prague, 
Brunn,  Brody,  Botzen,  Pest  and  Cronstadt 
The  allowed  imports  consist  mainly  of 
raw  produce,  cotton  and  wool,  silk,  rice, 
aUy  q^iices,  colonial  articles,  leather,  catde, 
&C.  The  articles  of  export  are  woollen 
dotha,  linens,  cordage,  mineral  produc- 
tions, grain  and  glass.  Great  profit  is  de- 
rived irom  the  transportation  of  goods, 
especially  of  those  of  the  Levant.  In 
Bohemia,  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  is  in  the  han£  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
numerous  in  the  country.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  exports — ^linens,  woollens,  silks, 
dye-wood,  leather  and  glass.  The  glass 
is  superior  in  polish  and  cheapness  to  that 
of  other  countries,  and  the  exportation 
of  it  is  very  considerable.  It  is  thought 
chat  the  goods  exported  to  Spain,  Russia, 
the  Levant  and  America  amount  to 
2y500,000  guilders,  annually.  The  coun- 
tries with  which  Bohemia  has  the  most 
commercial  intercourse  are  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Turkey. 
The  exports  are  rated  at  firom  $5,000,000  to 
$6,000,000,  and  the  imports  (colonial  goods, 
articles  of  luxury,  &c.)  at  fix>m  $4,000,000  to 
$5,000,000.  Prague  is  the  first  commercial 
cityof die  countiy,Reichenberg,  the  second. 
Prussia  has  likewise,  bv  its  system  of 
prohibition,  been  sepantted  from  Germany 
with  respect  to  fiee  commercial  inter- 
ooujise,  especially  since  1818.  The  com- 
merce of  this  monarchy  is  promoted  by 
the  Baltic,  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and 
by  canals.  The  commerce  in  domestic 
productions  is  more  important  than  the 
transportation  and  commission  trade, 
whicn  flourishes  mainly  in  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Stettin,  Minden,  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Breslau,  &c  The  exports 
by  sea  are  grain,  wax,  tallow,  wool,  Im* 


seed,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  linen,  yam,  wool- 
len and  cotton  goods,  fine  works  of  art, 
including  articles  made  of  amber.  Of  the 
different  commercial  places,  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  has  three  considerable  foiiH. 
Magdeburff  sends  com,  linen,  cotton  goods, 
cloths,  leather,  salt  and  copper  to  Hamburg, 
and  to  the  fairs  of  Leipsic  and  Brunswick. 
It  has,  besides,  a  transit  trade  in  colonial 
goods,  wine,  grain,  &c.  Wheat  is  ex- 
ported from  Dantzic,  which  possesses  the 
largest  granary  in  Europe;  from  Elbiu- 

gen,  Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Anclam  and  Ber- 
n,  timber ;  staves  ana  ashes  from  Dant- 
zic, Memel  and  Stettin ;  hemp,  flax  and 
linseed,  tallow,  wax  and  hog's  bristles  from 
Memel  and  Konigsberg.  Tilsit  carries  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  com,  linseed,  hemp  and 
flax.  The  exports  of  Brunsberg  are  wool- 
len yam,  com  and  flax.  Colbere  exports 
com,  and  the  other  produce  of  Poland* 
The  trade  of  Stralsund,  likewise,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  com.  Of  all  the 
articles  of  Prussian  commerce,  the  Sileaian 
linen  holds  the  fij^t  rank,  and  for  the  manr 
ufacturing  of  it,  the  Silesian  towns  Hirsch- 
berff,  Landshut,  Schrtiiedeberg,  Friedland, 
Waldenburg,  Schweidnitz,  and  die  Prus- 
sian section  of  Upper  Lusatia,  are  cele- 
brated. This  linen  is  particularlv  in  de- 
mand among  tlie  Hamburg,  English,  Dutch, 
Italian  and  South  American  merchants. 
The  imports  which  have  the  readiest  sale 
in  Prussia  are  colonial  goods,  dye-wood, 
salt,  Buenos  Ayres  hides,  indigo,  groceries, 
wine,  silk,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  &c.* 

Hanover  is  not  distinguished  for.  its 
mercantile  activity.  The  exports  consist 
of  horses,  homed  cattle,  lead,  wax,  linen, 
leather,  salt,  oats,  barley,  timber,  boards, 
and  the  ferruginous  copper  of  the  Hartz 
mountains.  The  linens  are  ordinary ;  the 
table  cloths  and  Osnabmck  damask  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Pmssia  and 
Friesland.  The  surplus  of  the  domestic 
consumption  is  exported  to  South  Ameri- 
ca through  the  medium  of  the  Hanseati( 
cities.  The  principal  imports  are  English 
*  The  extended  froolier  of  Prussia  exposes  it 
very  much  to  smuggling.  On  this  account,  Prussia 
has  been  lately  ei^avorinr  to  induce  some  of  the 
smaller  states  in  her  neighborhood  to  abolish  all 
restrictions  on  their  commercial  intercourse  witii 
her.  Some  of  the  states  have  acquiesced  in  this 
arrangement.  These  are  Bavaria,  VVurlemberg, 
Mecklenburg,  the  Saxon  dukedoms,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and  Brunswick.  Some  of  these  have  also  al* 
lowed  Prussia  to  place  her  custom-houses  on  their 
oulward  fixntier,  on  condition  of  her  paying  thon 
a  certain  sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  customs 
which  she  will  thus  receive.  Some  other  German 
states  have  united  together  with  similar  vic'ws,  and 
form  the  confederacy  of  Central  Germany.  These 
states  are  Hanovex,  Hesse-Caase.,  .be  kuigdom  oi 
Saxony,  and  Oldenburg. 
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manufactures,  especially  w6oUen  cloths 
and  calicoes,  colonial  coods,  Prusnan  and 
Frie^land  linen,  fine  French  cloths,  silks, 
jeweliy  and  French  wines,  with  all  kinds 
of  small  articles  of  luxury,  which  the 
Hanoverian  merchant  brings  with  liim  frcnn 
the  fairs  of  Brunswick,  Leiw ,  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  The  chief  commercial 
to^vns  are  Emden^  Hanover  and  Mfinden. 

The  commerce  of  Sorony,  Baaoaaria,  W&r* 
temberg,  Hesse,  &c^  may  be  comprised 
under  the  general  head  of  German  com- 
merce, as  mere  exists  no  reciprocal  system 
of  prohibition.  (See  Germamfj  Trade  of] 
also  the  separate  articles  on  these  countries.) 

Denmark  and  HoUtein.  Although  the 
Danish  merchants  have  formed  connex- 
ions ¥rith  all  the  commercial  states  of  Eu- 
rope, and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
commerce  botii  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Baltic,  their  own  country  possesses 
but  few  productions,  important  as  articles 
of  export  Most  of  what  tliey  export  are 
the  productions  of  their  East  and  West 
India  possessions.  To  the  ports  of  Pe- 
tersbui^,  Riga^  Stockhokn  and  MemcL 
Dennuuk  carries  the  woollen  goods  of 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands ;  salt  from 
Spain,  France  and  Portugal ;  and  the 
productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  of  China.  To  Germany  it  sends  its 
horses,  its  cattle,  colonial  and  West  India 
goods,  and  woollen  stockings,  receiving  in 
return  linen,  wool,  brandy  and  wine.  To 
Holland  it  exports  rape-seed,  fish,  &c.,  in 
exchange  for  groceriea  To  France,  Spain 
and  PortugnJ  it  carries  horses,  fish,  and 
other  articles  from  Russia,  in  exchange  for 
salt,  wine,  fruits,  sweet  oil,  brandy,  silk, 
&c-  Its  trade  Avith  England  consists, 
mainly,  in  exchanging  timber,  &C.,  for 
English  manufactures.  To  Iceland  it  ex- 
ports rye-meal,  rye,  barley,  brandy  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  together  with  the 
common  articles  of  consumption ;  receiv- 
ing in  return  fresh,  dr}',and  salt  fish,  train- 
oil,  tallow,  eider  down,  wool  and  woollen 
stockings.  It  supplies  Greenland  with 
flour,  spirituous  liquors,  &c.,  in  return  for 
train  and  seal-oil,  seal-skins,  eider  down 
and  peltiT.  The  largest  conmiercial 
towns  of  Denmark  are  Copenhagen  and 
Elsinore  in  Zealand,  Aalborg  in  Jutland, 
Flensborg  and  Tonningen  in  Sleswic,  Al- 
tona  and  Kiel  in  Holstein.  The  West 
India  colonies  of  Denmark  are  St  Croix, 
At  Thomas  and  St  John's.  On  the  coast 
of  Coromandcl,  it  possesses  Tranquebar ; 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Christionborg  and 
tither  small  places.  It  has  also  small  fac- 
tories on  the  Nicobar  islands.  In  Europe, 
it  possesses  Iceland.    The  chief  commer- 


cial companies  m  Demuant  are  the  Aaialid 
or  East  India  company,  the  Iceland  com- 
pany, the  maritime  insurance  company, 
the  AfHcon  or  Danish  West  India,  and  the 
general  commercial  society.  Inl8^4Jdier9 
were  exported  from  Deninaric  2,022,720 
tons  of  grain,  36,562  tons  of  flour,  &c. 

IVemce.  The  commerce  of  France 
extends  to  eveiy  country  of  the  worM. 
The  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  com, 
meal,  liqueurs,  snufl^  silks,  woolfens,  ftncy 
goods  of  aU  kinds,  watches,  porccUnn, 
crystals,  carpets,  bronze,  linen,  lace,  cam- 
bric, tapestry,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  capera^ 
salt,  jewehy,  paper,  &c. ;  and  France  re- 
ceives the  raw  produce  of  all  countriea, 
but  very  few  manu&ctured  goods.  In 
1824,  the  value  of  all  the  exports  of 
France  was  440,542,000  fimics,  of  wiiich 
163,056,000  were  in  natural  products^and 
277,486,000  in  manufactured  goods.  In 
the  same  year,  goods  were  imported  into 
France  to  the  amount  of  18^,535,000 
francs  in  3,387  French  vessels^  to  the 
amount  of  108,3^,000  francs  in  4483  for- 
eign vessels,  and  to  the  amount  of 
1^929,000  by  land ;  the  vdiolc  importa* 
tion  amounted  to  454,861,000  francs.  The 
principal  ports  are  Bordeaux,  Maneilles^ 
Nantes,  Havre  de  Grace,  St  Malo,  L'Orient 
and  Dunkirk.  The  commerce  of  Mar- 
seilles is  mostly  with  the  Levant  and  the 
West  Indies ;  that  of  Bordeaux,  with  Asia, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 
Calais  and  Dimkiik  cany  on  aveiy  lucra- 
tive contraband  trade  wim  England.  Ha* 
vre  de  Grace  is  the  seaport  of  Paris,  which 
has  a  very  extensive  indirect  trade,  and 
dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  with  foreign 
countnes.  Amiens  exports  great  quanti- 
ties of  velvet;  Abbeville,  Elbeu^  Lott* 
vier  and  Sedan  trade  mainly  in  cloths; 
Cambrai,  Valencieimes  and  Alencon,  ill 
cambrics  and  fine  laces.  Cette,  tne  port 
of  Montpellier,  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
Spanish  and  colonial  goods.  The  com* 
merce  of  Bayonne  is  chiefly  vrith  Spain 
Silks  form  a  principal  article  of  the  com* 
merce  of  Lyons,  which  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  roans  leading  to  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  has  annu- 
ally four  mm.  For  Stnisbui|^,  its  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  an  important  article  of 
trade.  iiUe  has  a  direct  intercourse,  not 
only  with  all  the  commerciol  states  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  with  the  French  and  Sr»n* 
ish  colonies,  and  with  the  Levant.  The 
other  commercial  towns  of  importance 
are  Rheims,  Troyes,  Grenoble,  Nismes^ 
Ansoul^me,  Cognac,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Caen.  GrenoMe  supplies 
Frauee,   Italy,    Spain,   and  even  '  taat 
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vkh  fine  gkvvefl.  Beaucairehas 
an  important  fair.  The  French  colonies 
are  jnartinique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia 
and  Mariegalante  in  the  West  Indies; 
Cayenne  in  South  America,  Pondicheny, 
CImndeniagore,  and  some  other  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies,  with  several  iacto- 
hea  on  the  western  coast  of  Afiica  and  on 
both  aides  of  cape  Verde. 

Rafys  Ahhough  Italy  possesses  the 
moat  excellent  harix^rs  on  the  Mediterra^ 
nenn  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  has  a  geo- 
flFBpbical  situation  uncommonly  favorable 
for  commerce,  its  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  veiy  limited.  The  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  impotitic  restrictions, 
heavy  taxes  and  imposts,  to  which  the 
conunercial  cities  are  subjected  in  this 
most  fruitful,  but,  for  the  most  p^irt,  badly 
governed  countiy.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  from  Italy  are  com,  ohve-oil,  wine, 
brandy,  silk^  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  vel- 
vet, damask,  barilla  (soda),  sulphur,  su- 
maehf  gali-nuta,  madder,  velani  or  valonia, 
and  other  dye-stuffi^  senna  leaves,  liquor- 
ice juice  and  root,  juniper  berries  and 
other  drugs,  anchovies,  almonds,  figs,  nuts, 
olives,  currants,  raisins  and  other  fruits, 
rags,  chip  and  straw  hats,  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  kids,  and  marble.  The  princi- 
pal commercial  cities  are  Florence,  Genoa, 
L^^iom,  Ni^>les,  Venice,  and  Ancona. 
Le^iom  is  the  main  chaimel  of  the  trade 
of  Italy  with  the  Levant  and  the  Barbaiy 
states,  and  the  central  point  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  great  part  of  its  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Silks,  taffeta,  satms,  bro- 
cades, light  woollen  goods,  velvets,  &c., 
are  the  main  articles  of  export  from  Flor- 
ence. These  pass  through  Leghorn,  and 
sell  readily  in  the  Levant  Milan  and 
Turin  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in 
their  silk,  which  is  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  for  its  admirable  fineness  and 
Ui^mess.  Ancona  has  intercourse  with 
tiw  first  commercial  cities  of  Europe.  Its 
buflin«ss8  is  chiefly  agency  and  comrais- 
fdon  bunness.  Some  silk  is  exported  from 
Nice.  The  exports  of  Lucca  are  olive- 
oil,  j^,  damaidcs,  fruit,  &;c.  Much  olive- 
oil  is  exported  from  Gallipoli.  The  trade 
of  Genoa  continues  considerable.  Its  ex- 
ports are  velvet,  damask  (which,  next  to 
the  Venetian,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  Eu- 
rope), raw  silk,  fruit,  olive-oil,  alum,  mar- 
*  bis,  corals,  coarse  paper,  &c.  Venice, 
once  the  greatest  mart  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding the  disappearance  of  its  an- 
cient ^lender,  is  still  an  important  place 
for  commerce,  a  great  part  of  the  trade 
of  Europe  with  the  Levant  being  yet  in 


its  hands.  The  Venetna  vdveH,  dam- 
asks, mirrors,  and  manu&ctured  silks,  in 
great  quantities,  form  the  most  considera- 
ble  constimeniB  of  ih»  foreign  trade  of 
Venice.  The  exports  of  ^  aples  are  olive- 
oil,  wool,  silk,  tartar,  wines,  raw  and  man- 
ufactured silk,  fruit,  sulphur  and  staves. 

The  Idands  of  the  MedUerranean  Sea, 
The  exports  of  Sicily,  a  country  on  which 
nature,  vnth  profuse  generosity,  has  lav- 
ished in  abundance  all  her  gifw  (the  ben- 
efit of  which,  however,  is  almost  destroy- 
ed by  the  weakness  of  the  government), 
consist  of  silk,  grun,  barilla,  sulphur,  oUve- 
oil,  vrine,  cantharides,  sumach,  manna,  co- 
ral, rags,  ahuonds,  figs,  raisins,  nuts,  an- 
chovies, amber,  goat,  buck  and  sheep- 
skins, pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  &0., 
and  pine-apples  of  remaikable  size  and 
exquisite  flavor.  The  chief  port  is  MessL- 
na ;  next  to  this  comes  Palermo.  * 

The  exports  of  Sardinia  are,  chiefly, 
ffrain  of  uncommon  excellence,  tunny- 
nsh,  hides,  barilla,  salt  Cagliari  is  the 
most  considerable  commercial  city. 

Corsica  exports  silk,  olive-oil,  and  black, 
white  and  red  corals.  The  silk  goes  most- 
ly to  Genoa  and  Lyons,  and  the  corals  are 
sold  at  Marseilles,  where  they  are  manu- 
factured and  polished,  to  be  sent  to  Africa* 
to  be  sold  to  the  Moors  and  NegroeSb 
The  Corsican  ports  are  Ajaccio,  Bastia  and 
Porto  Vecchio. 

Malta,  which  is,  like  Gibraltar,  a  depot 
for  British  and  colonial  ffoods  that  are  to 
be  disposed  of  in  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
ports cotton,  oranges  and  other  firuits. 

The  Ionian  islands  (Cephalonia,  Zante, 
Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  &c.)  export  wine, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  raisins,  currants,  citrons, 
melons,  pome^nates,  honey,  cotton  and 
sak.  The  raisins  and  currants  are  superi- 
or to  those  of  the  Morea  in  quality.  The 
wine  is  Muscadel. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
is  inconsiderable.  It  exports  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  wine,  salt,  turpentine,  Turkish  leather, 
&^c.  Its  largest  commercial  cities  are  Lar- 
nica  and  Rhodes. 

The  exports  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
which,  by  its  fdtuation,  is  designed  for 
the  mart  of  the  European,  Asiatic  and  Af- 
rican trade,  consist  of  oil,  soap,  wax,  wine, 
linseed,  raisins,  almonds,  laudaniun^  St. 
John's  bread  (the  fiwt  of  the  ceraknaa  si- 
liqxia),  &c. 

Th!t  Mtherlands  mul  Holland,  The 
chief  commercial  cities  of  the  Uelgic 
Netheriands  are  Antwerp,  Ghent  and  Os- 
tend.  Antwerp  is  the  mart  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  of  Europe.  Since 
the  (^penlng  of  the  Scheldt,  it  has  beon 
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.  gradually  reeoreraig  its  mercantile  pros- 
perity, and,  in  all  probability,  on  account 
of  ita  excellent  central  situation,  its  local 
adyantages,  and  because  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  most  of  the  commeroe  of 
the  IXitch  passes,  wiU  one  day  be  of  the 
first  commercial  impoitance.  The  ex- 
ports of  Antwerp  consist,  principalh',  of 
wheat,  beans,  clover-seed,  linen,  laces, 
caipets,  tapesny,  and  all  the  manuftctures 
of  bnissels,  Mechlin,  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
The  articles  of  export  from  Ghent  are 
wheat,  fine  linen,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  &c. ; 
those  firom  Ostend  are  wheat,  clover-seed, 
flax,  tallow,  hides,  and  the  linen  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges^ — ^The  chief  exports  of  Hol- 
land, the  commerce  of  which  has  revived 
once  1814,  and  employi^  every  year,  4000 
vessels  of  various  descriptions^  are  butter, 
cheese,  linen,  cloth,  drugs  and  paints,  fish, 
wheat,  linseed,  dover-^ed,  geneva  (|pn), 
dye-stufls,  paper,  &c.  The  principal 
commeroial  cities  in  Holland  are  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam  and  Groningen ;  then 
follow  Liege,  Middelburg,  and  the  ports 
of  BrieL  Deliishaven,  Dort,  Enckhuysen, 
Medenbiick,  &c.  Before  the  decline  of 
Dutch  commerce,  Amsterdam  was  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the 
world,  me  mart  of  goods  fix>m  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  fi^m  the  principal 
states  of  Europe.  At  the  time  when  the 
Dutch  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
spiceries  of  the  East,  of  the  silks  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  and  of  the  fine 
E^ast  India  cotton  goods,  they  dressed  in 
coarse  cloth,  and  were  satisfied  with  a 
very  finical  mode  of  living.  The  fine 
cloths  wnich  they  themselves  manufiic- 
tured,  they  destined  wholly  for  foreign 
countries,  and,  for  their  own  use,  pur- 
chased coarse  cloth  in  England.  At  that 
time,  they  likewise  sold  the  superior  but- 
ter and  cheese  which  the^  made,  and,  for 
their  own  use,  bought  the  cheaper  sorts 
from  England  and  Ireland.  To  the  ex- 
change and  banking  business, '  of  which 
the  channel  was  Amsterdam,  tlie  Dutch 
were  also,  in  jNut,  indebted  for  their  great 
prosperity.  With  Hamburg,  Amstenlam 
18  yet  the  centre  of  the  exchange  business 
between  the  North  and  the  Soutli  of  Eu- 
rope, although,  from  the  time  that  the 
credit  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  dinun- 
ished,  this  branch  of  business  has  declin- 
ed, a  great  portion  of  it  beingtransferred 
to  Hunburg  and  London.  The  imports 
are  grain,  wood,  coal,  tallow,  wax,  rags, 
&c.  For  the  colonial  trade  of  HoUand, 
the  possession  of  Batavia,  Aniboyna,  Ban- 
da,  Temate,  and  Macassar,  in  the  E^uat 
'  Indies,  is  of  importance,  as  are  also  the 


commeroial  setdements  on  the  Coraman- 
del  and  Malabar  coasts,  and  those  at  Ban- 
tam, Padang,  Japan,  &c.  In  Afirica,  Hol- 
land has  some  Rnts  in  Guinea ;  in  Amer- 
ica, she  possesses  Surinam,  and  the  West 
India  islands  of  Curasao,  St  Eustatia  and 
St  Martin. 

PcktntL  The  exports  of  Poknd  con- 
sist of  com,  hemp,  flax,  lumber,  linseed, 
tallow  and  sate.  Its  commerce  is  inoon- 
fflderable,  and  is  almost  whoUv  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  Warsaw  ana  Cracow 
are  the  two  largest  commeroial  citiea 
The  former  has  two  faira  eveiy  year. 
Cracow  has  a  situation  very  favorable  to 
commerce,  but  the  principal  article  of  its 
trade  is  furnished  by  the  celebrated  salt- 
mines of  Wieliczka,  situated  in  the  nei^ 
bortiood.  At  the  fiiira  of  Leipsac  SnA 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Poland  is  supplied 
with  manu&ctures,  and  all  articles  of  hix- 
uiy,  in  exchange  for  hare-skins  and  other 
productions. 

Portugal.  The  Portuguese  exports  are, 
chiefly,  white  and  red  rort  wine,  Lisbon 
and  CalcaveUa  wine,  salt,  oranses,  lemons 
and  other  fiiiit,  cork,  silk,  woo^  sweet  <nl, 
&c.  To  England  are  sent  Port  vnne, 
Lisbon,  Calcavella,  Madeira  and  Canaiy 
wines,  salt,  oranees,  lemons,  cork,  &c.;  in 
return  for  which  the  Portuguese  obtain 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 
provisions,  corn,  meal,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
&c.  Their  exports  to  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope are  wine,  salt,  fiuit,  &c ;  for  which 
they  receive  hemp,  flax,  com,  iron,  timber, 
tar,  pitch,  stock-fiai,  and  Russian  and  Ger- 
man linen.  The  chief  commercial  cities 
are  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Setubal,  com- 
monly called  SL  UheB.  The  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  Portugal  are,  the  cities  of  Goa 
and  Diu  in  the  East  Indies,  together  with  a 
part  of  Timor,  the  fiictoiy  of  Macao  in  Chi- 
na, the  Azores,  Madeira  and  Puerto  San- 
to in  the  Atlantic,  the  cape  Verd  islands, 
those  of  St  Thomas,  Angola,  and  some 
settlements  in  Guinea  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  with  Mozambique,  MeHn- 
da  and  other  setdements  on  the  eastern 
coast 

Rusdcu  Rusna  exports,  principalh; 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  cordage  of  aU  kinds,  tal- 
low, hides,  fir  and  oak  timber,  boards, 
planks,  laths,  span,  pitch  and  tar,  togedier 
with  all  kinds  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
linen,  canvass  of  various  kinds,  wax,  honey^ 
bristles,  suet,  soap,  isinglass,  caviare,  leatn- 
er,  train-oil,  hemp-seed,  linseed  and  to- 
bacco. The  chief  commercial  cities  are 
Tobolric,  Irtnitsk  and  Tomsk,  in  Siberia: 
Astrachan,  Orenburg  and  Kssan,  in  Asi- 
atto  Russia;  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  iu 
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die  Ulterior  of  Runia ;  ^Arebangel^  on  the 
White  sea;  Libau  (though  very  much  de- 
cayed) in  Courland ;  Taganrog,  CafTa  or 
Theodosia,  Odessa,  CherBon,  Sebastopol 
and  Azoph,  on  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea 
of  Azoph ;  Risa,  Pemau,  Narva,  Revel, 
P^eisburg,  Viborg,  Fredericshanim  and 
Aiensburg ;  the  places  where  the  fairs  are 
held,  at  '  Niznei-Novgorod,  Irbit,  &c^ 
connecting  the  caravan  trade  of  the  East 
with  the  inland  trade  of  European  Russia, 
which  is  promoted  by  canals  and  rivers. 
By  the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph, 
Rusaa  carries  on  a  very  lively  trade  with 
various  Turkish  ports;  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  with  Persia ;  by  way  of  Kiachta,  with 
China;  and,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  it  is  at  present  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  its  trade  in  the  Pacmc.  Russia 
has  lately  sent  an  expedition  from  Kodiak 
noithwaid,  to  make  topographical  surveys 
in  the  interior  of  Norm  America,  and  to 
establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  this  imexplored  country. 
Her  colonies  in  North  America  are  well 
provided  for.  Her  officers  are  saining 
oaudcal  knowledge  in  England,  and  num- 
beiB  have  been  sent  to  the  U.  States  of 
America,  where  models  of  nautical  arclii- 
lecture  and  vessels  celebrated  for  sailing 
have  been  purchased  on  Russian  ac- 
count. 

Sifftdtn  wnd  Nanomf,  The  article  ex- 
ported fiom  the  28  Swedish  ports  are 
iron,  steel,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  fir,  alum  and 
fish.  The  chief  commercial  cities  are 
Stockholm,  Gottenburg  and  Gefle.  Carls- 
crona  carries  on  considerable  trade  in 
iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  taUow,  potash,  lin- 
seed, &C.,  which  articles  are  sent  mainly 
to  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  ports, 
commonly  in  exchange  for  salt  The  ex- 
ports of  Gottenburg  are  fish,  iron,  steel 
and  boards.  The  institutions  of  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  commerce  are  the 
bank,  the  East  India  company,  the  West 
lodia  company,  the  Levant  commercial 
company,  me  association  of  industry,  &c. 
From  Norway  are  exported  fish,  oi^  and 
fir  timber,  deal  boards,  masts,  alum,  vitriol, 
fish  and  seal  oil,  pitch,  hides,  woollen 
stockings^  iron,  copper  and  tar.  The 
cbief  commercial  cities  are  Christiania, 
Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chiistiansand,  Dram- 
mer  and  Stavanger. 

SwUzedand.  Switzerland  has  a  consid- 
erable foreign  trade.  Its  exports  consist, 
chiefly,  of  fine  linen,  silks,  velvets,  imita- 
tions of  East  India  goods  and  shawls, 
fine  calicoes,  clocks,  watches,  ribbons, 
wine,  cheese,  honey,  &c.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  of  importation  are  colonial 


and  East  India  flOod8,from  Holland ;  salli 
grain,  wool  and  cloths,  firom  Germany 
raw  cotton,  silk,  &C.,  from  Italy ;  manu- 
ftctures,  of  various  kinds,  from  England ; 
wine  and  brandy  from  France.  The 
principal  commercial  cities  of  Switzerland 
are  £4]e,  Berne,  Zurich,  Geneva  and 
NeufchateL 

S^Hun,  For  three  centuries,  with  the 
decrease  of  the  industry  of  Spain,  its  trade 
has  been  on  the  dechne.  This  country 
might  have  mbnopolized  the  commerce 
of  the  work],  if  it  had  understood  and  im- 
proved its  situation.  The  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  is,  nevertheless,  sdll  the  prop 
of  its  trade.  The  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  wool,  silk,  salt,  iron,  copper, 
coal,  quicksilver,  barilla,  rice,  saltpetre,  su- 
gar, almonds,  oUves,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
wines,  brandy  and  fruit  In  Segovia  and 
Leon,  about  1,000,000  arobas  (q.  v.)  of 
fine  wool  are  annually  collected,  of  which 
about  four  fifths  are  disposed  of  to  the 
French,  Dutch  and  English.  The  excel- 
lent Spanish  wines,  brandy,  fitiit,  barilla, 
&C.,  are  profitable  articles  for  the  country. 
From  the  port  of  Barcelona,  excellent 
silks,  coarse  cloths  and  cotton  goods,  with 
wine,  brandy,  almonds,  nuts,  and  other 
productions,  are  exported;  in  return  for 
which,  the  same  port  receives  the  silks  of 
Lyons,  the  hosiery  of  Nismes,  various 
kinds  of  stuffs  and  cotton  goods,  German 
linen  and  dried  stock-fish  from  England, 
amounting  to  about  $3,000,000.  The  ex- 
ports of  Valencia  consist,  principally,'  of 
silk,  barilla  (soda),  coarse  wool,  dried  miits, 
wine  and  brandy.  The  hitter  is  exported, 
chiefly,  by  the  Dutch,  and  carried  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne.  The  English  carry 
to  Spain,  chiefly,  woollen  doth;  tfane 
French,  linen,  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  gro- 
ceries, &c  From  the  port  of  Alicant,the 
Spaniards  export,  chiefly,  dried  fi-uits,  silk, 
wool,  barilla,  wine,  Castile  soap,  olives, 
safi&on,  a  kind  of  cochineal  called  fprana^ 
and  salt;  of  which  last,  the  Engliah  and 
Swedes  aimually  take  upwards  of  9,000,000 
pounds.  In  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  also, 
much  buaness  is  done.  From  the  lattw, 
wines,  dried  fiiiit,  almonds,  sumach,  an- 
chovies, olive-oil,  &C.,  are  exported.  Ca- 
diz has  been  one  of  the  principal  marts  in 
the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  In  1798,  its  exports  to  the  two  In- 
dies amounted  to  the  sum  of  276,000,000 
reals,  and  its  imports  to  upwards  of 
700,000,000  reals  (S  reals  make  1  dollar). 
Madrid,  the  royal  residence,  is  likewise  fin 
important  commercial  place  and  depoL 
Seville  carries  on  a  considerable  tnule  in 
oil  and  oranges,  which  are  e^qported  fropi 
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<  Cadiz.  Almost  the  whole  Spanish  coast- 
mg  trade  is  in  the  hands  or  the  French, 
Dutch  and  English.  The  independence 
of  Spanish  America  has  almost  totally  an- 
nihilated the  colonial  power  of  Spain. 
The  situation  of  Cuba  may  be  considered 
dubious,  like  that  of  the  Philippines.  (See 
Philippines  and  South  ,^tmerica,) 

7S!arkey,  The  Turks  are,  as  yet,  verv 
far  from  being  a  commercial  nation,  al- 
though their  commerce  witli  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  &c. 
by  means  of  the  Jews,  Armenians  and 
Greeks  living  in  Turkey,  who  have  the 
trade  of  this  country  almost  wholly  in 
their  batads,  is  by  no  means  insignificanL 

/The  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  did,  in- 
deed, at  first,  interrupt  very  much  the 
commerce  of  Austria  and  other  states; 
and  the  British  were  also  formidable  rivals 
on  the  Ionian  isles ;  but  Vienna,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Greek  trade,  has,  nevertheless, 
retained  its  connexion  with  Turkey,  while 
tne  productions  and  the  demands  of  the  free 
Greeks  must  soon  much  increase.    They 

■offer  cotton  for  linen,  ^Ik  for  cloths,  gold 
for  iron.  Nature  and  habit  recommend 
to  them  intercourse  with  Austria.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commerce  with  European 
Russia,  by  way  of  Constantinople  to 
Odessa,  was  very  much  restricted  by  the 
Porte,  subsequently  to  1823,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  relading,  to  which  it  subjected  the 
European  vessels  destined  for  Odessa,  and 
by  other  burdensome  regulations.  This, 
however,  has  been  changed  bvthe  peace 
concluded  with  Russia  m  1^.  Every 
vessel  can,  at  present,  pass  the  Darda- 
n«»lles  unmolested.  This  must  soon  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  Turkish  trade 
also.  In  the  Archipelago,  the  Greek 
struggle  for  freedom  has  given  rise  to 
many  dangers  to  the  conmierce  of  neu- 
trals. The  chief  commercial  plac-e  is 
(/onstantinople,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  trade  with  Russia.  Till  within  a  short 
period,  it  distributed  the  Russian  products 
through  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ex]>orta  of  this  city,  which,  under  a 
wise  and  active  government,  might  become 
the  true  mart  of  the  world,  are  of  such 
littie  importance,  that  the  great  quantities 
«»f  goods,  imported  for  tlie  use  of  Turkey, 
have  to  be  paid  for,  almost  wholly,  with 
gold  and  diamonds.  In  this  port,  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italians  and  Dutch  obtain 
the  produce  of  Poland,  the  salt,  the  honey, 
the  wax,  tlie  tobacco  and  the  butter  of  the 
Ukraine ;  the  hides,  the  tallow,  the  hemp, 
the  canvass,  the  peltry,  and  the  metals  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  and,  in  exchange,  give 
tiie  prod  ictions  of  their  own  countries. 


This  business  is  transacted  without  the 
Turks  having  the  slightest  part  in  it 

Hungary.  Hungary  is  conndered  by 
Austria  as  a  foreign  country,  and  is  circled 
in  by  a  line  of  custom  officers.  The  trade 
of  Hungary,  therefore,  is  under  different 
regulations  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  and  is  any  thing  but  favored  by 
the  govemmenL  Its  foreign  commerce 
is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  insignificant. 
Tlie  exports  are  wine,  tobacco,  gall-nutB, 
antimony,  alum,  potash,  homed  cattle, 
wool,  iron,  copper,  wheat,  nre  and  barley. 
The  exports  by  fer  exceed  the  importsi 
Goods  can  only  be  introduced  through 
Austria  and  Turkey,  the  government  hav- 
ing prohibited  every  other  way  that  might 
be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

n.  Asia.  The  commerce  of  Asia  is 
mostly  inland,  carried  on  chiefly,  in  West- 
em  and  Middle  Asia,  by  means  of  those 
caravans  (called,  by  a  poet,  iheJteeU  of^ 
descrt\  in  which,  sometimes,  more  than 
50,000  merchants  and  travellers  are  col- 
lected, while  the  number  of  camels  is  far 
greater.  The  central  point  of  this  trade 
by  caravans  is  Mecca,  which,  during  the 
presence  of  the  caravans,  offers  to  tlie  eye 
of  the  traveller  a  more  active  trade  and  a 
greater  accumulation  of  merchandise  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  muslins 
and  other  goods  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
productions  of  China,  all  the  spices  of  the 
East,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  &c.,  are 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  to 
Mecca,  from  whence  they  are  scattered 
over,  not  only  the  Asiatic,  but  also  the 
African  continent. 

The  ,^rabs,  who  were,  befbre  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
around  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first 
commercial  people  of  the  worid,  have  now 
no  commerce  of  consequence.  CofTee, 
aloes,  almonds,  the  balsam  of  Mecca, 
spices  and  dnigs,  and  their  African  im- 
ports of  myrrh,  frankincense  and  gum- 
arabic,  are  their  chief  articles  of  export 
Yemen,  rich  in  the  costly  productions  of 
namre,  resorts  for  a  manet  to  Mecca. 
The  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Red  sea  con- 
nect the  commerce  of  Arabia  with  that  of 
Africa,  especially  with  that  of  Eg}'pt  and 
Abyssinia. 

From  Masuah,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
are  exported  gold,  civet,  ivory,  rhujoceros* 
lioms,  rice,  honey,  wax  and  slaves ;  and  for 
these  the  Africans  obtain,  in  Mocha,  or 
Mecca,  and  Jedda,  cotton,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, pepper,  musk,  ginger,  cardamom^ 
camphor,  copper,  lead,  iron,  tin,  steel,  tur- 
meric, vermilion,  tobacco,  gunpowder, 
sandal-wood,  rice,  hardware,  anna,  and  a 
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number  of  other  kinds  of  European  man- 
uiacturea.  Tlie  exports  from  Aden,  an 
Arab  city,  on  the  Btiaits  of  Babelmaudeb^ 
where  many  Jews  reside  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  are  coffee,  elephants'  tusks,  gold, 
and  various  kinds  of  fpuns ;  for  which  it 
impons  chiefly  East  India  and  Chinese 

Eroductions.  Muscat,  a  port  in  the  Ara- 
ian  province  Oman,  the  key  of  Arabia 
and  rersia,  carries  on  considerable  trade 
with  British  India,  Suinatro,  the  Malay 
klands,  the  Red  sea,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa. 

Well  adapited  as  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Persia  is  for  commerce,  it  is  pur- 
sued, nevertheless,  with  very  little  ener^, 
and  little  enterprise.  Its  ejimorts  consist 
mosdy  of  horses,  silk,  pearLs,  brocades, 
carpets,  cotton  goods,  shawls,  rose-water, 
wine  of  Schiras,  dates,  wool  of  Oaramania, 
gums,  drugs  of  various  kinds,  &c.  The 
chief  places  for  Persian  trade  are  the 
Turkish  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Bassora, 
The  harbor  of  Abuschar,  or  Buschir,  on 
the  Persian  gulf^isalso  a  mart  for  Per- 
nan  and  Indian  eoods.  Bagdad,  once  the 
centre  of  a  briluant  and  extensive  com- 
merce, may  still  be  considered  as  the  great 
mart  of  the  East,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
what  it  has  been.  From  iSassora,  the 
productions  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia  and 
the  Asiatic  islands  are  sent  to  Bagdad, 
where  they  find  a  very  good  market,  and 
fiom  whence  they  are  scattered  through 
the  other  cities  of  the  Turidsh  empire. 
By  means  of  the  Arab  caravans,  Europe 
supplies  Persia  with  eoods  of  all  kinos, 
and  even  with  the  productions  of  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  nothing  to  give 
but  dates,  tobacco,  and  a  veiy  moderate 
quantity  of  woollen  stuffs,  its  whole  trade 
consisung  in  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  products  of  other  countries.  Bassora 
is,  by  its  situation,  the  mart  of  the  active 
£a8t  Indian,  Persian  and  Arabic  trade, 
carried  on  in  the  Persian  gulf  Its  trade 
with  the  East  Indies  is  very  oonmderable, 
it  being  the  diannel  through  which  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  supplied  witli  the  gro- 
ceries of  the  East,  and  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies.  ^ 

AsiaHU  TStrkty,  The  principal  port  of 
the  Levant  is  Smyrna,  a  veiy  important 
depot  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East  and 
WesL  The  articles  exported  fiom  the 
Levant  are  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  mad- 
der, camels*  and  goats'  hair,  hides,  raisins, 
figs,  pearls,  rotten-stone,  whet-stoncs,  uut- 
mlfl,  opium,  rhubarb  and  otner  drugs. 
Angora  sends  to  Smyrna,  by  caravans, 
considerable  quantities  of  Angora  goats^ 
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hair,  and  stufli  made  of  the  same  mater 
rial ;  for  the  Angora  goats'  hair  is  manu- 
factured into  camlet,  in  the  Levant  itsel( 
and  in  Europe,  especially  in  England, 
France  and  Holland,  some  of  whose  cam- 
let manufactories  keep  agents  in  Angora, 
through  whom  they  make  their  purchases. 
Damascus  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  Syria, 
aiid  does  a  good  deal  of  business  through 
the  caravans,  which  go  from  the  north  of 
Asia  to  Mecca,  and  from  Bagdad  to  Cairo. 
Aleppo  has  much  commercial  intercourse 
with  Constantinople,  Bassora,  Bagdad^ 
Damascus  and  Scanderoon,  or  Alexan- 
dretta,  to  wliich  places  caravans  go  every 
year,  through  Aleppo.  Its  exports  are  its 
own  silk  and  cotton  goods,  the  shawls  and 
muslins  of  the  East  Indies,  the  gall-nutq 
of  Curdistan,  copper,  pistachio-nuts,  and 
drugs.  Alexandretta  has  some  trade  of 
importance.  Erzerum  is  the  mart  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  printe<l  linens,  groceriesi 
rhubarb,  madder,  and  East  Indian  zedoary. 
Thd  British  East  Indies^  and  the  Malau 
PeninsvJUu  For  the  lonff  period  of  40()0 
}reais,  the  products  of  India,  so  important 
m  commerce,  have  remained  the  same : 
for  all  the  commodities  and  treasures  ok 
India,  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  are,  to 
this  day,  tliose  for  which  the  nations  of 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world  resort 
thither,  viz.,  rice,  indigo,  cochineal  and 
other  dye-stu£^  opium,  cotton,  silk,  druss, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  The 
Blast  India  trade  is  mosdy  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  under  the  management  of  the 
Blast  India  company.  Next  to  the  Enff« 
lish,  the  U.  States  are  most  extensive^ 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  Den- 
mark c^irries  on  but  an  inconsiderable 
trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  that  once 
carried  on  by  Sweden  is  now  almost  an- 
nihilated, although,  prior  to  the  late  great 
changes  in  the  govemmeut  of  that  coun- 
trv,  the  Swedish  Blast  India  company  was, 
of  all  the  commercial  societies  or  Europe, 
the  best  regulated,  and  the  most  success- 
ful in  its  operations,  next  to  the  English. 
The  trade  of  Portugal  with  the  British 
possessions  in  tlie  ^st  Indies  is  of  im- 
portance; that  of  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  inconsiderable.  Calcutta  is  the  most 
important  commercial  city  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Besides  it,  Benares,  Guzerat,  Oude 
and  Moultan  are  worthy  of  note,  among 
the  commercial  towns  or  northern  India ; 
Madras  and  Pondicherry,  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  Bombay,  Sunt  and  Cochin,  on  the 
western;  Groa,  &c  From  Queda,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Malaeca,  are  obtained  tin, 
rice,  wax,  fish  maws  and  sharks'  fins;  at 
Salengore,  Pahang  and  Trangano,  cloves^ 
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mitmegSi  pepper,  cAin^ior,  betely  ivoiTy 
gold  dust,  tortoise  shell,  tiD,  &c.  Goid 
dust  is  exported  chiefly  from  Malacca. 
Bince  1819,  the  British  goyemnient  in 
Calcutta,  through  air  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles,  has  founded,  according  to  his  plan, 
a  new  commercial  town  on  the  fertile, 
well-wooded  island  of  Sincapoie  (q.  v.), 
on  the  south  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  on  the  straits  of  this  name,  which 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  British 
trade  with  China,  and  must  destroy  the 
China  trade  of  the  Dutch.  If  Sincapore 
is  made  a  free  port,  England  will  be  able 
to  supply  fiom  thence  all  of  Further  India 
with  tne  productions  of  its  industiy. 

China.  The  trade  which  China  canies 
on  with  Europe,  British  India,  the  U. 
States  of  America,  Cochin-China  and 
Siam.  with  Japan  and  the  other  Asiatic 
iBlanoB,  is  veiy  ccmsiderable.  The  British 
imports  into  China  are  partly  shipped  \rr 
the  East  In^  company,  partly  by  pn- 
Tute  merchants.  From  1781  to  1791,  the 
company  sent  thither  to  the  amount  of 
£3,471,521  in  goods,  and  £3,588,^264  in 
bullion ;  from  17^  to  1809,  £16,509,338 
worth  of  goods,  and  £%466,946  in  bull- 
Ion.  The  exports  which  the  compai^ 
made  to  EngJan^,  amounted,  from  1793 
to  1810,  inchiding  duties,  freights,  &c., 
to  £41,203,493,  and  they  were  sold  for 
£57,896,274,  leavingthe  company  a  net 
profit  of  £16,692,852.  As  the  Cnglidi 
East  India  company  trades  more  exten- 
sively with  the  Chinese  than  any  other 
body,  we  shall  subjoin  Uie  following  offi- 
cial statement  of  its  exports  of  tea  and 
taw  silk  from  the  port  of^ Canton,  for  each 
of  the  following  ten  years,  as  given  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  lords,  printed  in  1821. 

Yeart.  Tea,  pounds.        Silk,  potmdt, 

1810—11         19,710,737         81,828 
1811—12         26,164,221         87,074 

28,267,413 

24,727,436 

26,195,144 

33,013,387 

29,353,973 

20,151,597 

21,085,860 


1812—13 
1813—14 
1814—15 
1815—16 
1816—17 
1817—18 
1818—19 


Average  of  1835,6.7  37,090,896 


145,889 
140,129 
209,073 
37,642 
67,518 
55,597 
48,007 


From  the  diflerent  ports  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East,  35  ships  entered 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  years,  1818  and 
1819,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  was 
$8,714,272,  and,  including  wi.  it  was  ship- 
pod  to  Macao,  the  total  was  $11,999,272. 
Tlie  exports  of  the  English  merchants  not 
connected  with  the  company,  to  China, 


probably  amount  annually  to  £500,000^ — 
Next  to  the  English,  the  people  <^  the  U. 
States  have  the  most  trade  with  China. 
In  the  foUowing  years,  their  imports  into^ 
and  exports  of  tea  from.  Canton  vrere  as 
stated  below,  the  value  of  the  iropotts 
bong  given  in  dollars,  the  amount  of  tea 
exported  being  stated  in  pounds. 

jTeorSm  tmportM,  Ttc  cxpoil/tdL, 

1815-16         $2,527,500  7,245,990 

18ie-17            5,609,600  8,954,100 

1817—18            7,076,828  9,622,130 

1818—19          10,017,151  10;9e8,a49 

Average  exports  to  1800,  2,735,090 

«      ofl824— 25,  13,314,449 

having  increased  387  per  cent  in  25  year& 
The  exports  of  tea  by  the  East  India  oom- 
pany,  in  this  time,  nave  also  greatly  in- 
creaised.  The  company^s  export  trade  from 
Europe  to  China  has  long  been  stationary. 
The  imports  of  the  nations  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  into  China  con«st  chiefly 
of  gold  bullion,  for  which  tea  is  received ; 
but  these  imports  aro  small,  since  most  of 
them  obtain  their  tea  from  the  English  and 
Americans.  With  Siam,  Cambodia,  Co- 
chin-China,  the  Asiatic  islands  and  Japan, 
China  has  a  very  active  intercourse,  and, 
of  late,  vrith  Russia  also,  both  by  land 
through  Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  &C.,  and  by 
water.  The  Dutch,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans have  factories  at  Canton,  the  French 
an  agent  there  or  at  Macao,  the  Spaniards 
an  agent  at  Macao,  where  the  Portuguese 
have  a  colony. 

From  Siam  and  Tonquin  are  exported 
tin,  ivory,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  gold  dust,  copper,  salt,  betel,  pep- 
per, wax,  silk,  timber  and  lackered  vrares^ 
and  the  commerce  of  these  two  countries 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinesd  uid 
Pormguese.  The  trade  of  rcchin-China 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
The  exports  are  sugar,  silk,  sold,  betel- 
nuts,  ebony,  Japan-wood,  bunaloes'  boras, 
dried  fish  and  fish-skins.  The  Chinese 
empire  is  so  vast,  and  the  variety  of  the 
products  of  the  different  provinces  so 
great,  tliat  the  inland  commerce  of  this 
worid  in  itself  has  vmhdrawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  foreign  trade^ 
which  oppressive  regulations  have  in- 
jured. Formerly,  however,  Chinese  ves- 
sels went  to  Anuna,  and  even  to  Egypt. 

Japan.  Since  the  expulaon  of  the 
Portuguese  from  Japan,  the  commerce  ^ 
this  countrv  has  been  almost  wholly  do- 
mestic The  only  foreigners,  vrith  whom 
the  Japanese  still  have  any  trade,  are  the 
Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  and  these  are 
limited  to  the  single  port  of  Nangaaaki 
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Tbe  Chinese  snpi^y  the  Japanese  with 
rice,  common  porcelain,  sugar,  ffinsenf, 
ivoiy,  silks,  nankeen,  lead,  tin  puoeis  tu* 
um,  &C. ;  and,  in  return,  receive  copper, 
camphor,  lackered  wares,  pearls,  coals, 
and  a  metallic  composition,  called  sowas^ 
€4nisisting  of  copper  and  a  small  quantity 
of  gold.  The  Dutch  obtain  chiefly  cop- 
per, camphor,  lacker  and  lackered  wares. 
Only  2  Dutch  and  12  Chinese  vessels  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki 
annually.  After  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
and  the  performance  of  the  preliminaiy 
ceremonies,  the  goods  are  sent  on  shore. 
Then  come  the  imperial  officers  (for  the 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  the  monop- 
oly of  the  emperor),  who  examine  the 
<{uality  and  the  quanti^  of  the  ^oods,  de- 
hberate  together,  and  nx  the  pnce  of  the 
native  commodities  that  are  demanded  in 
return.  Foreigners  must  submit  to  these 
eonditioos,  or  keep  the  goods  which  they 
have  brought  The  Japanese  merchants 
can  obtain  foreign  goods  only  by  pur- 
chasing them  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
manumctare  of  silks  and  woollens,  porce- 
lain and  lackered  wares,  the  Japanese  are 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Europeans. 
In  the  manu&cture  of  hardware,  they 
have  also  attaiued  great  skilL  The  Jaoan- 
eee  sabres  and  daggers  are  veiy  excellent, 
and  are  perhaps  surpassed  only  by  the 
sabres  of  Damascus.  In  polishing  steel 
and  all  other  metals,  they  are  also  veir 
skilful,  and  their  fine  porcelains  are  much 
superior  to  the  Chinese.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  the  English  bo- 
gan  to  trade  with  Japan ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries,  and  aflerwords  the 
Dutch,  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  gov- 
ernment against  them.  In  1^73,  the  at- 
tempt to  renew  the  trade  was  again  frus- 
tzated  by  the  Dutch.  On  account  of  the 
irreat  advantages  which  it  was  thought 
3iis  trade  would  ensure  to  England,  a 
third  attempt  was  mode  in  1699,  and  the 
ftctory  at  Canton  was  instructed  to  enter 
into  connexion  with  Japan,  if  by  any 
means  possible.  The  result,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  expectation,  and  all  further  at- 
tempts have  been  given  up.  In  1613, 
however,  when  Java  was  subjected  to 
Great  Britain,  the  East  India  company 
had  some  slight  intercourse  witli  Japan. 
The  Russian  mission  to  Japan,  under 
Knisenstem,  in  1805,  was  no  less  unsuc- 
cessful than  the  Enghsh  had  been.  (See 
Gohwmn.) 

The  metnda  of  Amboyna,  Banco,  ih$ 
Bandof^  Java,  SunuBtra,  Borneo,  &c. — 
From  Amboyna  are  exported  cloves,  to 
oonfine  the  cultivation  of  which  solely  to 


diifl  island,  the  Dvtteh  took  fptMt  pains  to 
extirpate  all  the  clove-trees  on  the  neieh« 
boring  islands.  For  this  purpose,  a&o, 
the  government  of  Amboyna,  with  a  nu* 
merous  retinue,  stiU  makes  a  journey  ev- 
ery year  to  the  other  Dutch  islands.  Bai^ 
ea  is  celebrated  for  its  tin  mines,  and  the 
exportation  of  this  tin  to  China  is  of  much 
importance,  as  the  Chinese  prefer  it  to  the 
English  on  account  of  its  maUeabiti^r. 
About  4,000,000  pounds  of  tin  are  ob- 
tained annually.  The  Banda  islands  pro- 
duce nutmegs  and  mace.  The  staple  ex- 
ports from  JBatavia,  where  aU  the  goods 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  are  de* 
posited,  are  pepper,  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
cofi^  and  indiffo.  6,250,000  pounds  of 
pepper,  part  of  which  is  raised  on  the 
island  itself,  part  brought  from  Bantam, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  other  islands,* 
are  annually  stored  in  the  magazines. 
Both  coffee  and  sugar  have  also  been  cul- 
tivated here,  of  late  years,  to  the  amount 
each  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Borneo  has, 
besides  pepper,  gold  in  dust  and  bars,  wax, 
sago,  camphor,  Uie  last  of  the  most  excel- 
lent quality.  In  addition  to  the  Dutch 
and  English,  the  Chinese  have  here  an 
active  trade.  The  exports  of  Ceylon  are 
cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  betel,' 
cocoa-nuts,  dni^  timber,  pearls,  precious 
stones,  corals,  &c.  Of  tne  Philippines, 
the  principal  are  Luccm  or  Manilla,  and 
Ma|pndanao  or  Mindana.  The  exports  are 
indigo^  sugar,  silk,  gold  dust,  quassia,  pep- 
per, tortoise-shell,  wax,  precious  stones, 
silver,  sago  and  tobacco.  The  trade  of 
the  Philippines  with  China  and  South 
America  is  considerable.  Manilla  pro- 
duces sugar,  the  best  Asiatic  tobacco,  in- 
digo, and  a  kind  of  hemp.  The  Prince 
of^  Wales'  island,  from  its  situi^tion  be« 
tween  India,  China  and  the  Eastern  isles^ 
has  an  important  trade.  Its  exports  are 
chiefly  benzoin,  pepper,  betel-nuts,  gro- 
ceries, metals,  East  India  zinc,  cochineal^ 
eagle-wood,  Japan-wood,  elephants'  teeth, 
sugar,  and  silver  bullion.  Sumatra  car- 
ries on  considerable  trade.  The  exports 
are  gold  dust,  betel,  benzoin,  pepper, 
cam{3ior,  Japan-wood,  sulphur  and  rat- 
tans, wax,  gum-lac,  groceries,  tin,  &c 

III.  Africa.  The  want  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  immeasurable  deserts  by 
which  the  fruitful  regions  of  Africa  are 
separated,  form  an  msurmountable  ohsta<^ 
cle  to  that  extension  of  commerce,  which 
the  great  fertility  of  this  quarter  of  thd 
globe  would  promise.  In  addition  to  the 
intercourse  or  the  interior,  the  commeroe- 
of  Africa  has  its  sources  in  Egypt,  the 
Barbery  states,  on   the  west   cooat  in 
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Guinea,  in  the  nei^iborhood  of  the  rir^rs 
Gambia,  Niger  and  Senegal,  at  the  cape 
of  CSood  Hope  and  the  Portoguese  colo- 
nies, and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea« 
The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
ei  caravans.  The  African  carayans  con- 
■ist  of  from  500  to  3000  camels.  The 
three  principal  countries  from  which  they 
proceed  are  Morocco,  Fez  and  Egypt 
The  chief  articles  of  the  inland  tMe  of 
Africa  are  salt,  gold  and  slaves.  The 
greatest  caravans  go  from  the  western 
eoast  and  from  the  interior  by  way  of 
Timbuctoo,  the  great  mart  of  the  inland 
trade,  and  other  places  of  depot,  to  the 
eastern  coast,  where  the  most  important 
commercial  places  are  Natal  (on  the  coast 
of  Lagoa),  Sofiida,  Quilimane,  Mozam- 
bique, Querimba,  Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Me- 
linda,  Brava,  Magadoxo,  Berbera,  Zeila 
and  AdeL  Quilimane,  Mozambique  and 
Melinda  are  Portuguese  settlements. 
From  Adel,  Zeila,  Berbera  and  Brava  are 
exported,  mainly,  gdd  dust,  ivoiy  and 
incense,  for  which  the  products  of  Arabia 
and  the  East  Indies  are  returned.  Thero 
is  considerable  trade  between  the  British 
settlem^itB  in  the  East  Indies  and  Mo- 
ssambique,  and  the  English  obtain  ele- 
phants' and  hippopotamus*  teeth,  tortoise- 
flbell,  drugs,  cowries,  gold,  &c. 

Tht  Barbara  SUits.  The  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Baibary  states  with 
Europeans  is  very  inconsiderable  and 
vacillating,  and  the  little  bufflness  which 
is  transacted  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  British  and  Americans.  The 
exports  consist  of  olive-oil,  waX)  wool, 
wheat,  gums,  almonds,  dates,  aromatic 
seeds,  ivoir,  leather,  hides  and  ostrich- 
ftathevs.  Even  the  coral  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  (^m  cape  Rosa  to  cape  Roux)  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Italians; 
and  the  annual  produce  of  about  50,000 
pounds  of  coral  is  more  than  $420,000. 
But  a  &r  more  important  commerce  is 
pursued  by  the  Barbary  states  with  Ara- 
Dia,  Egjrpt,  and  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Their  caravans  are  met  with  in  Mecca, 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  The  cliief  com- 
mercial cities  are  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Sallee,  and  Agadeez,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  in 
Morocco,  Mogadore.  Before  the  French 
revolution,  the  commerce  of  Algiers  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of 
French  merchants  at  Mareeilles,  who  had 
regular  settlements  in  the  ports  of  Bona, 
La  Calle  and  Il-Col.  But,  in  1806,  the  dey 
conveyed,  for  $50,000,  the  possession  of 
iftoee  ports  to  England.  The  chief  jports 
fii  export  of  Algiers  are  Bona  and  Orem. 
Tiuua  is  the  most  important  commereial 


state  in  Baiiwiy.  Its  chief  haibors  are 
Biserta,  Susa  and  SoHman.  Tripdl  has 
little  trade,  and  its  exports  consist  raosthr 
of  saffron,  ashes,  senna  leaves  and  tmA- 
der.  The  trade  of  Morocco  and  Sallee  is 
also  of  little  importance.  Agadeez,  or 
Santa  Cruz,  is  the  most  southerly  harbor 
of  Morocco,  and  was  once  the  centre  of  a 
very  important  trade.  Fez  is  still  such  a 
centre  between  the  ports  of  Morocco,  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.   (See  JSmhwAoo  and  Wassamak,) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  vnth 
the  cape  of  Good*  Hope  is  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  Great  Britain.  In  1809,  the 
importation  of  English  goods  exceeded 
£^flOO,  while  the  exports  of  the  colony 
(mostly  Cape  wine)  did  not  amount  to 
£6000.  The  amount  of  the  trade  haB 
since  been  very  much  enlarged  by  the  in- 
crease of  colonization.  The  average  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  amount  to  $2,119,000,  and 
the  imports  into  England  fh)m  the  Cape 
to  $1,561,000. 

E^ypt.  From  its  uncommonly  favcoa- 
ble  situation  in  the  centre  of  three  portions 
of  the  globe,  this  country  seems  destined 
by  nature  to  be  also  the  centre  of  their 
commerce ;  but  it  has  altogether  lost  its 
former  high  rank  in  the  commerdal  woiid, 
since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  channel  of 
the  India  trade.  It  has,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable inland  trade,  which  extends  into 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Three  caravans  go 
thither,  every  year,  from  Egypt.  One 
goes  to  Sennaar,  and  collects  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country  and  Abyssinia ;  an- 
other to  Darfour,  and  the  third  to  Fez, 
whither  the  productions  of  Bomou,  and 
all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Nile,  are 
brought.  Other  caravans  exchange  Egyp- 
tian commodities  for  those  of  the  KM 
Indies  and  Arabia.  But  the  most  consid- 
erable is  that  which  consists  of  the  united 
caravans  of  Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa, 
and  goes  annually  to  Mecca.  The  exports 
of  Egypt  are  nee,  corn,  cotton,  rayrrii, 
incense,  opium,  dates,  mother-of-pearl, 
ivory,  gums  and  drugs  of  various  kinds^ 
hides,  wax,  &c.,  most  of  which  go  to 
Constantinople,  the  Barbary  states.  Great 
Britain,  Venice  and  Marseilles.  It  also 
exports  the  productions  of  Arabia,  e.  g., 
Mocha  coffee.  The  chief  commercial 
cities  are  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  since 
1819  united  again  by  a  canal.  Cairo  has 
two  ports,  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  France 
sends  to  Egypt  woollen  cloth,  red  cap& 
fringes  of  all  kinds,  and  ornaments  of 
dress,  ordinary  chhia  ware,  arms,  &c 
England  sends  muelins,  and  dotha  ol 
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HifiisRsit  ImidSy  flluni,  iron,  tend^  vitricd, 
guns,  &c  From  Florence,  silks  are  im- 
poned. 

Chdnea,  Siena  Leone,  and  the  Pepper, 
Ivmy,  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts,  where  the 
]>iitch,  French,  Elnghsh  and  Danes  hare 
sefdements,  export  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums, 
hides,  &c^  and  fimnerly  slaves,  in  ex- 
diange  for  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
fineik,  anns,  gunpowder,  &c.  The  ooasls 
of  Lower  Guinea  (Congo,  Angola,  &c.), 
and  the  Guinea  islands,  mosdy  occupied 
by  the  Poituguese,  export  grain,  provis- 
ioDs,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  &e.  The 
slave-trade  (q.  v.)  is  here  prosecuted  stifi 
by  the  Portuguese.    Among  the  other 

,^/riean  jUands,  the  Azores  rawe,  for 
e;qMMiBti(N9,  wine  and  fruits.  About 
9tM)00  pipes  of  the  ibrmer  are  annually 
exportea  by  the  English  and  Americans, 
chiefly  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
island  of  St  Michael  sends,  every  year,  to 
En^and  and  the  United  States  60-^,000 
bom  of  oranges.  The  oranges  of  the 
iriand  of  Pico  are  romaikable  for  their 
superior  quah^.  This  island  also  pro- 
duces a  beautim]  kind  of  wood,  whicn  is 
almost  equal  to  mahogany. — ^The  staple 
productions  of  the  Canaries  are  aKhil,  in 
Its  raw  state,  rose-wood,  brandy  and  Ca- 
nary wine.  The  last  goes  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies  and  England:  in  the  latter 
ecnmtiy,  it  is  always  sold  for  Madeira  wine. 
— ^The  cape  Verd  islands  export  archil  in 
a  raw  state,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths  for 
the  use  of  the  Afiicans.— The  staple  prod- 
uct of  Madeira  is  valuable  wine,  which 
is  divided  into  five  kinds,  accordii^  to  the 
maiket  ibr  which  it  is  designed.  The 
most  excellent  is  called  London  parUcular. 
The  next  in  quality  is  also  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market  Of  inferior  qualin^  is  diat 
destined  for  the  India  market  The  kind 
that  goes  to  America  holds  the  fourth 
rank,  and  the  fifUi  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  cargo.  Of  this  wine,  the  English 
annually  receive  more  than  7000  pipes ; 
the  U.  States,  about  aOOO.--The  Isle  ai 
Bottriion  ]H^uces  coffee,  cloves,  white 
pepper,  cotton,  gums,  benzoin  and  aloes. 
Its  trade  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
Madagascar,  isle  de  France,  the  Comoro 
islands,  and  the  setdements  of  the  Arabs 
OB  the  eastern  coasts  of  Afiiea. — ^The  Isle 
de  France,  or  Mauritius,  exports  coffee, 
iiMligo,  cotton,  sugar,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
ambergris,  &c<-— The  e3roorts  of  Madagas- 
car are  cowries,  betel-nuts,  ambergris, 
wax,  cocoa-nuts  and  com. 

IV.  AMSaiCA.  The  extensive  coasts  of 
America  cive  it  all  the  commercial  advan-* 
taMs  oi  me  ancient  world,  free  fitim  the 
^  32* 


obstacles  preseiHed  by  those  masses  of 
continents,  the  interior  of  which  is  so  re» 
mote  firom  the  sea  and  destitute  of  navi* 
gable  rivers,  like  the  whole  cff  Africa  and 
the  boundless  nacts  of  Asiatic  Tartary  and 
Siberia.  In  the  abundance  of  navigable 
riven,  both  North  and  South  America 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
other  quarters  of  the  worid.  The  long 
chain  of  great  lakes,  and  numerous  navi- 
mble  rivers  in  North  America  are  already 
the  theatre  of  a  veiy  active  commerce. 
The  great  inknd  comitries  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  rendered  accessible  by  rivers  of 
gicaatic  magnitude,  and  firom  the  mouth 
of  die  river  Plata  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
an  inland  navigation  may  be  effected,  d* 
most  without  having  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  art  But  there  still  remains,  for  the 
promotion  of  American  conunerce,  the 
execution  of  a  greaf  woric — the  digging 
through  the  natrow  isthmus  of  Danen — 
by  wliich  a  connexion  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlandc  would  be  efibcted,  the  ad* 
vantages  of  winch  would  be  incalculable. 
The  western  passage  to  India,  which  Co^ 
hunbus  sought  for,  would  then  be  effected. 
Alexandeir  von  Humboldt  p<HntB  out  three 
places  as  most  adapted  to  the  execution 
of  such  a  project  Nature  henelf  seema 
willing  to  assist,  for,  though  the  mountains 
forbid  the  idea  of  forming  a  canal  imme- 
diately across  the  isthmus,  yet,  by  stattin^ 
m  lat  12^  N.,  joining  the  head  of  lake 
Nicaragua  to  a  small  river  which  runs  in*- 
lo  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  forming  a  canal 
90  miles  long,  through  a  k>w,  level  coim- 
try,  a  communication  between  the  two 
oceans  might  be  eflected.  The  govern- 
ments which  are  most  directly  interested 
in  making  such  a  canal  are,  at  present, 
too  weak  and  too  unsetded  to  be  able  to 
carry  it  into  effect ;  yet  Bolivar  appears  to 
have  always  had  this  great  work  m  view. 
The  United  States  of  North  Ameiu 
iCA.  The  rapid  progress  Which  the  U« 
States  have  made,  m  commerce  and  navi^ 
gation,  is  unparalleled;  Hardly  had  this 
people  appeared  on  the  ocean,  before  elv-* 
eiy  coast  of  the  earth  was  visited  by  tkeit 
navigators.  While  they  are  seen  covering 
the  ocean  with  thdr  vessels,  throughout 
the  Atlantic  coast,  even  to  cape  Horn, 
whence  they  enter  the  l»t>ad  Pacific ;  m 
the  other  dueetion,  they  press  onward  to 
the  ice  of  the  north  pole,  and  penetrate 
the  deep  recesses  of  Hudson's  iMty  and 
Davis^  straitB.  The  most  remote  and  dan* 
gerous  seas  are  traversed  by  their  keelsi 
The  coasts  of  the  whole  southern  hen^ 
sphere,  the  western  coast  of  America,  and 
tne  eastern  coasts  of  Asia,  are  visited  bf 
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them.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  on 
American  merchantman  to  make  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  stardng  fiom  the  U* 
States,  going  round  cape  Horn  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  taking  in 
jfuis,  sailing  to  China,  and  goin^  thence, 
with  tea,  &^  to  the  ports  of  Europe. 
The  American  whalers  are  distinguished 
for  dull  and  boldness. 

,^pieuUural  ExpmU.  The  trade  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1838,  may  be  assumed  as  the  bams  of  the 
remarks  to  be  made  upon  the  subject  of 
this  commerce.  The  exports  of  domestic 
products  for  that  year,  according  to  the 
custom-house  estimates,  were  $50,669,669. 
Those  of  cotton,  the  wc^  staple  of  the 
country,  were  $23,487,229,  and,  according- 
ly, nearl^  half  of  the  entire  amount.  The 
next  greatest  export  is  that  of  tobacco, 
which  amounted  to  $5,269,960.  Of  rice, 
the  export  amounted  To  $2,620,696.  The 
value  of  these  three  articles,  being  over 
$90,000,000,  thus  constituted  three  fifths 
of  the  whole.  In  the  aimual  returns 
made  to  congress,  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products  are  divided  mto  those  of 
the  960,  the  foruiy  agrieulturt  and  manu^ 
feuiwrts.  The  three  species  of  agricultu- 
ral articles  above  mentioned  are  mostly 
the  productions  of  the  Southern  States, 
including  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
other  exports,  coming  under  the  same 
head,  are  mostly  fumiwed  by  the  Middle 
and  Western  States ;  namely,  beef,  tallow, 
hides  and  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  ba- 
con and  hogs,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  flour, 
biscuits,  corn-meal,  rye-meal,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  apples,  flax-seed  and  hops.  Of 
these  articles,  the  principal  is  flour  and 
biscuit,  the  value  of  which  was  $4,464,774, 
being  the  third  article  in  value  among  the 
exports.  The  fifth  article  in  value  is  that 
of  s¥rine  and  their  products,  viz.,  bacon, 
pork  and  laid,  the  value  of  which  was 
$1,495,830,  making  about  one  thir^-third 
[Nut  in  value  of  the  whole  export  The  ar- 
ticles of  com-meai  and  rye-meal  amount- 
ed to  $881,894,  constimdng  a  little  more 
than  one  sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
exports.  Cattle  and  their  products,  in- 
cluding butter  and  cheese,  exceeded  the 
last  amount,  bemg  $896^ia  This  spe- 
cies of  export  is  of  far  less  comparative 
importance  in  the  trade  than  formeriy,  be- 
ing limited  to  its  present  amount,  not  by 
the  capacity  for  production,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  demand  in  the  forei^  markets ; 
for  an  increase  of  the  foreign  demand 
would  very  soon  double  and  treble  the 
quantity.  Some  of  the  articles  compre- 
hended in  the  above  bst,  though  agricul- 


tural products,  yet  involve  some  proeen 
of  manu&cture;  such,  for  example,  as 
butter,  cheese,  bacon,  flour,  biscuit,  meal, 
and  part  of  the  tobacco.  A  great  many, 
however,  of  the  exports  coming  under  the 
head  of  mamtfaeturesj  include  in  them  the 
value  of  materials  supplied  by  agriculture, 
such  as  the  cotton  fabrics,  those  of  leather, 
and  spirits  distilled  fixun  grain ;  so  that,  on 
the  ^ole,  the  strictiy  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  constitute  a  larrar 
proportion  of  the  whole  exports  than  3^ 
tables  represent;  and  yet  the  proportion 
represented  bv  the  tables  is  v&rv  laiq^e,  be- 
mg 38,500,000  out  of  the  50,000,000;  and, 
if  we  add  the  value  of  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  agriculture  for  the  manufactured 
exports,  we  shall  have  at  least  six  sevenths 
of  the  whole  domestic  exportation  conast- 
ing  of  the  raw  products  of  agriculture^ — 
Products  oftht  Sea.  The  prcMiucts  of  the 
whale,  cod,  mackerel  and  heiring  fisheries 
exported  mo6t]yfix>m the  Northeni  States, 
amount  to  $l,w3,960,  being  neariy  a  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  domestic  export. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  value  consists  of 
codfish,  and  more  than  one  third  of  the 
products  of  the  whale-fisheries^ — Produdt 
of  the  ForesL  The  value  of  skins,  furs, 
ginseng,  lumber,  staves,  barit,  tar,  ykch^ 
rosin  and  turpentine,  and  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  pardy  from  the  Northern  and  partly 
fiom  tne  Southern  States,  which  were 
formeriy  of  much  greater  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  trade  of  the  country,  now 
constitutes  about  one  thirteenth  part  of  the 
whole  value  of  the  domestic  exports,  and 
amounts  to  $3^889,611.  A  larve  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  in  these  articles,  as  weB 
as  in  those  of  codfish  and  bread-stuflB,  iff 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  South  America.  The  skins  and  the 
furs  go  to  Europe  and  Canton,  the  gin- 
seng to  Canton,  out  in  less  quantity  than 
formerly,  being,  in  1828,  but  $91464 ;  and 
the  pot  and  p^ui  ashes  are  sent  to  Eng* 
land  and  France^ — Manufixehtref,  The 
manufiictures  aro,  as  yet,  of  the  coarser 
sort,  consisting  partly  of  articles  made  of 
the  products  of  the  country,  and  partly  of 
those  fabricated  fiom  foreign  materials. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  their  eariy  stages,  wiU  be  most  nat- 
urally directed  to  the  working  of  the  row 
materials  of  domestic  production ;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that  a  very  small  part  of 
the  value  of  exported  manufinctures  con- 
mats  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  previous- 
\j  unported.  The  articles  in  which  the 
K»eign  materials  form  a  considerable  part 
of  &e  value,  are  spirits  manufactured 
fiom  molaasesy  refined  sugar,  artides  of 
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iroti,  cordage,  ebooolate,  gunpowder,  um- 
brolias  and  parasols,  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  jewelry.  The  whole  estimated  value 
of  exports  of  home  manufactures  is  about 
•G^,000,  being  about  13  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  domestic  exports  of  the  countiy. 
About  $700,000  of  this  amount  ouffht  to 
be  suuck  out  of  the  list  of  domestic  ex- 
poits,  being  gold  and  silver  coin,  consist- 
mg,  mostly,  of  metals  imported  from 
abroad,  audi,  after  being  coined  at  the 
mint,  again  exported.  The  labor  put  upon 
these  materiab,  in  coining,  is  so  mconsid- 
erable  a  part  of  their  value,  that  the  value  of 
the  coin  of  the  countiy  exported  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  vahie 
of  domestic  expofts.  Considerable  quan« 
titles  of  ffold,  it  is  true,  have  been  produ- 
ced in  North  Carolina,  but  by  no  means 
enough,  as  yet,  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  though  it 
is  to  be  considered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  article,  as  ftur  as  it  can  be  supplied 
finom  the  domestic  mines,  will  tend  donect- 
ly  abroad,  being  drawn  into  this  channel 
ij  the  higher  price  of  gold,  compared  with 
silver,  in  England  and  France  than  in  the 
U.  Suites ;  the  value  being,  in  En^^d, 
as  15^,  in  France,  as  IS^^  and  in  the 
U.  States,  as  15^  to  1.  Consequentlv, 
the  gold,  whether  in  coin  or  buUion,  tends 
strongly  to  leave  the  country.  Some  of 
it  is  arrested  for  use  in  jewelry  and  the 
arts,  but  very  litde  in  the  currency,  or  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Omitting  this 
article,  then,  the  other  articles  above  enu- 
merated, being  the  only  ones  the  value  of 
which  is  made  up,  in  any  consideralile  de- 
gree, of  foreign  materials,  are  valued,  in 
die  returns,  at  $683,000.  The  value  of 
materials  imported,  and  then  wrought  up 
in  manufactured  articles,  and  escported, 
and  mcluded  in  the  list  of  domestic  man- 
ufiictures,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
$900,000  or  $250000 ;  leaving  the  net 
exports  of  manunictures  from  the  raw 
products  supplied  by  the  country  about 
$5,750,000.  As  cotton  fabrics  form  a 
large  item  in  this  list  of  exported  manu- 
fiictures,  and  those  &brics  are  mostiy  of 
the  coarser  kind,  the  raw  material  will 
constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of  their 
value,  and  the  proportional  value  of  the 
direct  wacoi  of  roanu&cturin^  labor,  in- 
corporated in  these  exports,  wiU  be  pro- 
portionally less.  If,  for  mstance,  a  plough, 
or  trunk,  or  quantity  of  combs,  be  sent 
abroad,  almost  the  whole  value  of  the  ex- 
port consists  of  the  wages  of  the  numufec- 
ttuiers ;  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the 
value  of  earthen  and  stone  wares,  which 
make  a  very  considerable  item  in  this  list,  is 


of  this  description ;  whereas  an  export  of 
spirits  distiUed  fiom  West  India  molasses 
comprises  a  coroparativelj  small  prooor- 
tioniil  value  of  manu&ctunng  labor.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  list  of  domestic  manu&ctur- 
ed  articles  together,  and  making  allow- 
ances for  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  in 
their  rudest  state,  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  ground  or  from  animals,  and  as- 
sume the  character  of  merchandise,  by 
deducting  their  vahie  from  the  gross 
amount  of  that  of  the  exported  manufac- 
tures, the  remainder,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  manufacturing  labor,  interest  of 
capital  and  profits  incorporated  into  these 
nmterials,  to  bring  them  into  die  state  in 
which  they  are  exported,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  $4,000,000.  We  will 
now  glance  hastily  at  the  descriptions  of 
articles  on  which  the  arts  of  the  U.  States 
9ie  employed  for  the  supply  of  foreign 
markets;  and  the  most  conaderable  of 
them  is  cotton  twist,  thread  and  fabrics, 
the  exported  value  of  which,  for  the  yecr 
1^  was  $1,000,000  and  a  fraction  over, 
bein^  one  fiftieth  pert  of  the  whole  do- 
mestic exports,  the  principal  markets  of 
which  are  South  America,  Mexico  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  value  of  leather, 
and  its  various  manu&ctures,  exported,  is 
a  litde  over  $500,000,  making  one  per 
cent  of  the  entire  expovts  of  the  descnp- 
tion  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The 
value  of  hats  exported  during  the  same 
year  was  about  $333,300 — a  very  lai^ 
amount,  considering  the  short  period 
since  this  article  has  oeen  sent  to  foreign 
marketa  Soap  and  candles  have  long 
been  supplied  for  tiie  fbrei^  markets,  the 
amount  for  the  year  in  quesbon  being  nhout 
$900,000.  The  various  articles  manu- 
&ctured,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood,  such 
as  furniture,  or  of  wood,  leather  and  iron, 
such  as  coaches  and  carriages,  besides  va- 
rious agricultural  implements  supplied  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  con- 
stitute a  very  important  branch  of  trade, 
which  amounted  to  between  $600,000  and 
$700,000.  The  American  glass  begins  to 
appear  in  the  foreign  markets.  The  value 
sent  abroad  in  1628  was  $51,452,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  increased.  The  other  exports 
consist  of  a  variety  of  articles  in  small 
quantities,  among  which  are,  wearing  ap- 
parel, combs  and  buttons,  brushes,  fire- 
engines  and  apparatus,  printing-pi  esses 
and  types,  musical  instruments,  books, 
maps,  paper  and  stationary,  and  trunks. 
It  is  apparent,  from  the  above  enumera- 
tion and  estimates,  tiiat  the  mannfartuted 
articles,  of  winch  the  export  is  most  con- 
siderahle  and  the  most  flourishing,  an 
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those  of  -which  the  nyr  materials  consist, 
mostly,  of  cotton,  wood  and  leather. 

Foreign  ExporU.  The  foreign  articles 
import^  ana  aeain  exported  from  the 
countiy,  during  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  $21,595,017.  This  transit  trade  thus 
appeal's  to  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  American  commerce.  But  one  third 
of  this  whole  amount  consists  of  an  article 
which  affoids  \ery  little  freight,  namely, 
specie,  the  export  of  which,  during  the 
same  vear,  was  about  $7,500,000^  An- 
other large  item  m  value,  of  this  transit 
trade,  consists  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  exports 
of  which  were  $2,000,000.  The  foreign 
silks  exported  amounted  to  about  a  quar- 
ter as  much.  The  value  of  wines  export- 
ed was  about  $333,300  ;  that  of  teas 
about  twice  as  much ;  and  that  of  cofiee 
and  cocoa  $1,500,000,  and  of  sugar  near- 
ly $1,000,000.  These  are  the  most  un- 
portant  articles  of  foreign  export  The 
other  exports  of  foreign  articles  previously 
imported  amounted,  during  the  same  year, 
to  about  $8,000,000  in  the  whole ;  but  it 
18  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 

hnparU,  The  imports,  for  the  same 
pericKl,  according  to  the  custom-house  ea- 
timates,  amounted  to  $88,569,824,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  estimated  value  of  the  exports 
by  about  $16,^250,000.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  an  excess  of  value  of  imports, 
according  to  those  returns,  whether  their 
value  is  estimated  at  the  cost  in  foreign 
ports^  or  at  the  market-price  in  the  Amer- 
ican ports ;  for  these  goods  are  the  retuins 
for  the  exports,  the  vsiue  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  the  rate  of  the  maritets  in  the  U. 
States ;  and,  unless  a  greater  value  of  mer- 
chandise can  be  obtained  in  exchange,  in 
the  foreign  ports,  tlie  ship-owners  would 
obtain  nothing  for  outward  freight:  and 
still  more  ought  the  value  of  the  imports 
in  the  American  markets,  after  deducting 
duties,  to  exceed  that  of  the  exports;  for 
this  excess  is  the  only  fund  for  paying  the 
two  freights  and  interest  on  the  capital 
employed.  This  excess,  for  the  year  in 
question,  was  about  22  per  cent,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  very  exact, 
but  is  iHX>bably  below  the  actual  rate. 
That  it  must-  be  a  lai^  amount,  in  order 
to  save  the  merchants  from  loss,  is  evi- 
dent ;  for  the  registered  tonnage,  which 
is  mosdy  employed  in  foreign  trade,  is 
dbout  750,000  tons,  so  that  on  excess  of 
$16,000,0()0  in  the  valae  of  imports  over 
that  of  exports,  supposing  an  exchange  of 
one  for  the  other,  woukl  give  only  about  $21 
per  ton  per  annum  for  the  shipfHng  employ- 
ed— an  amount  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray 
tba  expenses  of  the  navigation,  including 


port-chaiges,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  in* 
terest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  car- 
goes, and  a  small  profit  to  the  mevchant. 
But  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  shipping  actu- 
ally empk>yed  in  the  foreign  trade,  if  we 
estimate  the  acoeasiou  at  $16,000,000,  aadf 
suppose  the  VKhole  trade  contined  to 
American  ships,  will  exceed  that  above- 
mentioned,  since  the  registered  vessels  are 
partially  employed  in  the  coasting-^rade,  as 
vessels  often  take  a  cargo  from  one  home 
port  to  anotlier,  whence  a  cargo  is  taken 
for  exportation.  But  a  part  of  this  trade 
requires  none  of  the  excess,  of  which  we 
have  be^i  speaking,  to  definy  the  ex- 
penses of  navigation,  for  about  one  thir- 
teenth part  in  value  is  carried  on  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  the  imports  m  which  were 
about  $6,500,000.  If  the  vrfaole  trade 
were  carried  on  by  foreign  shipping,  and 
the  whole  were  a  barter  trade,  vrithoot 
credits,  as  the  trade  between  any  two  na- 
tions, or  any  number  of  nations,  must,  in 
efrect,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  value  of  ex- 
ports and  impmts,  estimated  at  the  prices 
m  the  home  maiket,  afrer  deducting  duties 
paid  on  importatwn,  must  be  just  equal ; 
tor,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation  are  defrayed  by  the  for- 
eign ship-owners.  In  proportion,  tiiere- 
fore,  as  foreign  shipping  is  employed  in 
the  trade,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports  over  that  of  exports  vrill  be  rednoed ; 
since,  if  a  country  employs  foreign  ship- 
ping in  its  trade,  it  must  exp<Mt  an  adoi- 
tiomd  value  of  merchandise  to  ^j  the 
freights,  or  import  a  smaller  value  of  mer- 
chandise in  exchange  for  tiie  same  ex- 
ports. In  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of 
goods  imported,  without  pretending  Co 
great  exactness,  which  is  the  less  impor- 
tant as  the  proportions  vaiy  conaderably 
from  year  to  year,  it  appears  that  some  of 
tiie  principal  articles  have  constituted 
nearly  the  following  proportion  of  the 
whole  imports,  previously  to  1828 ;  viz. — 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  11  per  cent; 
cotton  stuffs,  12 ;  silks,  10 ;  hemp  and  flax, 
and  manufoctures  of  them,  5 ;  iron  and 
steel,  and  manufactures  of  them,  5 ;  spir- 
its, 1^  ;  molasses,  ^ ;  teas,  4 ;  cofiee,  3} ; 
suf>Br,  5^ ;  and  indigo,  li  per  cent 

The  principal  trade,  both  import  and  ex- 
port, is  with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen 
cies,  iiHience,  in  182^  the  imports  were 
forty-two  ninety-dxths  of  the  whole  im- 
portation. But  to  state,  even  in  a  cencral 
manner,  the  species  of  merchan&e  of 
which  the  commerce  to  and  from  each 
country  principally  consists,  would  extend 
this  part  of  the  present  article  to  too  great 
alei^lth.    Before  cfesmg  it,  however,  we 
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riiould  not  omit  to  remark,  that  tbe  do- 
mestic trade  of  the  countiy  is  more  exten- 
sire  and  more  important  than  the  ftreign. 
That  it  is  more  extensive,  appears  from 
the  returns  of  the  shipping,  a  greater 
quantity  of  tonnage  being  employed  in  tbe 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries  than  in  tbe 
foreign  commerce;  and  as  tiiese  Teasels 
makb  from  3  to  10, 12  or  30  passages  in  a 
^ear,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
ports  between  which  they  trade,  the 
amount  of  commeixsial  exchanges  along 
the  coaut,  and  up  the  rivers  to  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation,  without  including  the 
trade  between  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
must  greatly  exceed  the  foreign  com- 
merce. 

From  the  official  report  of  the  treasury 
department,  it  appears,  that  the  imports 
into  the  U.  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  20,  1829,  amounted  to 
$74,492,527,  of  which  amount  $69,325,552 
were  imported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$5466,975  in  foreign  vessels ;  that  the  ex- 
ports, during  the  same  year,  amount- 
ed to  $72,358,671,  of  which  $55,700,103 
were  of  domestic  f»oduce,  and  $16,658,478 
of  foreign  produce  ;  that  of  domestic 
articles,  $46,974,554  were  exported  in 
American  vessels,  and  $8,725,639  in  for- 
eign vessels ;  and  of  the  foreign  articles, 
$£5,114,887  were  exported  in  American 
vessels,  and  $1,543,591  in  foreign  vessels ; 
that  872,946  tons  of  American  shipping 
entered,  and  944,799  cleared,  from  the 
porta  of  the  U.  States;  and  that  130,743 
tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered,  and 
133,006  cleared,  during  the  same  period. 
(See  the  valuable  SiaiisHeal  ToAeSy  by 
Watterston  and  Van  Zandt,  Washington, 
1829.) 

Thb  Can  ADAS,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Broitswick.  The  trade  of  the  two  Cana* 
das  was  lonff  confhied  to  the  bare  produce 
of  the  fisheries  and  the  fiir  trade.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement  of  tbs 
British  colonial  system,  and  of  tbe  embar- 
go which  was  iipposed  on  the  American 
trade  during  the  last  war  of  the  U.  States 
-ath  Great  Britam,  it  has  much  increased. 
Ata  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  com,  biscuit, 
^shj  oak  and  pne  timber,  staves,  masts, 
lumber,  Canadian  balsam,  spruce  beer, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cast-iron,  furs  and 
ricins,  castoreum,  ginseng,  &c  The  im- 
ports are  wine,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cof- 
fee, tobacco,  sah,  coal  and  British  manu- 
&ctures.  Since  1825^  the  trade  of  Cana- 
db  has  increased  rapidlv.  (See  Canada,) 
The  trade  is  mosdy  with  the  British  West 
India  colonies  and  ^rith  the  mother  coun- 
oy.    They  do  some  bushieas,  however, 


with  the  TJ.  States,  (q.  v.)  The  trade 
which  they  have  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
consists  merely  of  barter. — ^Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  have  nearly  the 
same  esq^orts.  In  Haliburton's  Nova  Sco- 
tia, vol.  i,  p.  233,  is  an  interesting  table  of 
the  prices  of  diiSerent  articles,  estimated 
in  spring  beaver,  as  settled  by  government 
in  1761.  The  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
latehr  again  increased,  particularly  with 
the  West  Indies.  (See  the  statistical  table 
in  Th.  C.  Haliburton's  J^Rsfor.  and  StoHs. 
Account  of  Mjva  ScoHa,  2  vols.,  Halifax, 
1829.) 

Mexico.  The  commerce  of  Mexico  is, 
at  present,  checked  by  natural  and  polit- 
ical causes.  The  want  of  river  commu- 
nication is  a  great  impediment  to  its  in- 
ternal commerce.  Roads  lead  fh)m  tbe 
fiateaux  to  the  seaports,  but  they  are  very 
imperfect,  and  beasts  of  burden,  therefore, 
are  preferred  to  carriages,  which  would 
not  be  able  to  make  their  way.  A  much 
easier  communication  between  the  Mexi- 
can Atlantic  seaports  and  those  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  would  be  ejected  in 
case  of  the  execution  of  the  great  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  so 
much  spoken  of.  The  principal  objects  of 
exjMm  are  gold  and  silver,  either  in  oullion, 
corned,  or  worked  up  in  various  ways ;  coch- 
ineal, sugar,  flour,  indigo,  salt  meat,  dried 
vegetables,  tanned  hides,  sarsaparilla,  va- 
nilla, jalap,  soap,  Campeachy  wood,  and 
pimento  of  Tabasco.  Among  the  articles 
maported  are  woollen  cloths,  silks  of  Ly- 
ons, linen  fix)m  Germany,  white  and  print- 
ed calicoes  fiT>m  France,  England  and 
the  U.  States,  paper,  china,  spirits,  cacao, 
quicksilver,  iron,  steel,  wine,  wax,  jewel- 
ry, watches  and  clocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
ornaments.  In  1826, 1267  vessels  enters 
the  ports  of  the  republic.  The  chief  port 
of  Mexico  is  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico,  the 
capital,  is  a  commercial  place,  as  we  might 
easily  suppose  to  be  the  case  in  a  coun- 
try in  wnich  very  httle  is  manufac- 
tured, and  which  is  so  fertile.  A  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  U.  States  with  Mex- 
ico is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans, 
virhich  go  from  the  state  of  Missouri  to 
Santa  F(6,  in  Texas.  The  smuggfinff  trade 
in  Mexico  is  very  great  The  chief  com- 
mercial cities  of  Mexico  are  Acapuloo 
and  Vera  Cruz.  Acapulco,  or  Los  Keyes 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  and  the  coasts  of  Quito  and 
Peru.  To  Manilla  a  galleon  used  to  be 
sent  fit)m  this  port  every  year,  fiieighted 
with  silver,  cochineal,  cacao^  sweet  oil, 
Spanish  wool  and  European  toys.  This 
brought  back  muslins,  printed  linen  eilkii. 
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Chineee  goodi^  groceries,  qriees  and  n«- 
cious  stones.  •Grtiatiinala  is  celebrated  for 
its  iDdigo,  which  is  noted  for  its  haxdneas^ 
kistre  and  weight. 

South  America.  South  Ainerica  has 
many  articles  of  trade.  The  mineral  tteas- 
uxeB  of  the  country  are  boundless.  In 
the  16th  century,  gold  and  silver  existed 
in  such  profusion,  that,  for  25  years, 
$13,000,000  are  said  to  have  been  aimu- 
ally  exported  to  Spain  from  Peru  alone, 
exclusive  of  what  was  sent  in  bars.  These 
precious  metals  are  found  throughout  Peru, 
Chile,  and  the  upper  section  ofTucuman, 
especially  in  the  Cordillenis ;  but,  in  additi<m 
to  gold  and  silver,  this  immeasurable  chain 
of  mountains  affords  copper,  lead,  iron  and 
l^tina.  The  richest  mines  of  South 
America  are  those  of  the  province  Las 
Charcas,  in  the  territory  of  the  former  vice- 
loyal^  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are,  in 
that  district,  30  gold  mines,  27  silver  mines, 
7  copper,  1  tin,  and  7  lead  mines.  The 
richest  of  these  mines  are  those  of  Potoei, 
which  are  situated  near  the  sources  of  the 
La  Plata.  Acosta's  account,  that,  during 
40  years  that  the  mines  had  been  wrought, 
they  had  }ie]ded  $12,000,000,000,  is  much 
exaggerated.  But  we  gather  from  official 
reports,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  discoveiy 
of  America  till  1538,  the  iifth  part,  accru- 
ing to  tlie  king,  of  all  the  silver  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  registered, 
amounted  to  $3^)5,619,000,  so  that,  when 
39  years  had  elapsed  from  the  discovery 
of  America,  $51^255,043  were  obtained 
annually,  exclusive  of  the  considerable, 
quantities  which  undoubtedly  were  con- 
veyed from  the  country  secretly,  and  with- 
out the  payment  of  duties^  and  of  that 
which  was  used  for  making  silver  vessels, 
images  and  ornaments  for  me  monasteries 
and  churches,  which  must  have  amounted 
to  an  inunense  sum,  since  all  the  religious 
establjshmentB  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Potosi,  were  very  nch 
in  silver  vessels.  But,  whether  owmg  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  tiiemselves,or 
the  &ulty  management  of  them,  the  profits 
have  since  diminished.  The  other  ex- 
ports from  South  America,  although  the 
SfMuiish  and  Portuguese  directed  their 
chief  attention  to  the  obtaining  of  metals, 
are  very  considerable.  The  following  are 
Jie  pnncipal:  cochineal,  indigo,  cacao, 
tlie  Peruvian  bark,  hides,  ox  horns,  tal- 
low, wax,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  coffee,  ginger,  punento,  jalap, 
sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  guaiacum,  drag- 
on's blood,  aiod  various  other  medicinal 
gqms,  dye-wood,  ebonv,  mahogany,  eme- 
alds,  various  kinds  of  balsamsi  &c 


The  chief  eoauneraial  citieB  of  South 
America  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres^ 
Lima,  Carthagena,  Caiaeaa,  Potoa  and 
Bahia.  Buenos  Ayres  was  in  poesesskm 
of  the  transit  trade  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  America,  and,  before  the  be- 
ring  of  the  revolution,  was  the  mart  of 
truie  of  the  mother  country  and  its 
colonies.  The  principal  source  of  gain 
for  Caracas  is  the  cacao  plant,  as  it  sup- 
plies nearlytwo  thirds  of^the  European 
demand.  The  hides  and  skins  which  it 
exports  are  sup^ior  to  those  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  the  rich  ore  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Aroa  is  superior  to  the  SwediiBhy 
or  to  that  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chile.  The 
internal  trade  of  South  America,  eqiecially 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Peru,  is  very 
considerable.  That  with  the  Indian  tribes 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  barter;  axes, 
knives,  scissoi^  swords,  necklaces,  mir- 
rors, and  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goodi^ 
being  exchanged  fi)r  the  jHtNluctions  of 
the  country,  especially  the  celebrsted  Par- 
aguay tea,  and  some  fine  furs. 

Brazil  has  three  preat  commercial  dties 
— ^Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  and 
Pemambuco.  The  exports  are,  chiefly^ 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  coflRse,  rice,  tobacco, 
tallow,  mahogany,  Peruvian  bark,  ipecac- 
uanha, hides,  gold,  cacao,  vanUla,  the 
diamond,  the  topaz,  chiysolite,  amethyst^ 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  a  great 
variety  of  dye-stufl&,  balsams  and  guma^ 
dried  beef,  and  India-rubber  shoea  The 
greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rnglish,  The  imports  are 
iron,  steel,  copper  utensils,  salt,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  calicoes,  hats,  shoes  of  all 
kinds,  china,  glass-ware,  tnnkets,  books^ 
paper,  watches,  docks,  and  particulariy 
East  India  goods,  such  as  are  not  raised 
in  Brazil.  PcMtugal  sends  to  Brazil  wine, 
oil,  spirits,  hats ;  me  Ui  States,  flour,  tur- 
pentme  and  furaiture.  Naval  munitionfly 
sailors'  clothes  and  arms  are  likewise 
imported. 

Colombia,  conttsting  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Ghenada,  says  Alex.  Humboldt,  has 
received  from  nature  a  greater  and  richer 
variety  of  vegetable  products,  suited  fbr 
commerce,  than  any  other  country  of 
Spanish  America;  yet  its  commerce  has 
been  declining  every  year  since  its  sepa- 
ration from  Spain.  In  Colombia,  Peruvian 
bark  is  found  of  the  best  quality  and  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  Cofiee,  indigo^  sa* 
gar,  cotton,  cacao,  ipecacuanha,  the  to- 
bacco of  Varinas,  hides  and  dried  meat, 
pearls,  gold  and  platina,  ^c,  are  obtained 
m  this  highly  &vored  country.  Its  iia- 
portB  emmoe  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
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goods,  qH,  soap,  ropes,  paper,  in  ftct  9I- 
most  eivery  thing  wbich  is  wanted  fay  tibe 
indolent  inhabitantB,  and  made  by  the 
hands  of  men ;  for  the  people  themsehres 
manufiictiue  hardly  any  thhjg.  Humboldt 
has  estimated  the  exports  01  Colombia  at 
§9,000,000,  and  its  imports  at  $11,200,000. 
M.  Mollien  estimates  tlie  former  at 
•8,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  $10,000,000. 
The  stBte  of  this  coantiy,  at  the  present 
moment,  preyents  the  possibility  of  ob- 
tainingaccurate  infbnnation  on  this  sub- 
ject The  ports  of  La  Guayra  (harbor  of 
Caracas),  Rio  del  Haeha,  St.  Martha,  Car- 
thagena,  Chagres,  Porto  Cabello,  Panar 
ma  and  Chiayaquii  are  the  most  fiequent- 
ed  by  stronserB.  The  En^h,  from  Ja- 
maica, the  Americans  and  French,  are  the 
nations  who  trade  principally  with  the 
Colombians  in  the  Atlantic  ports;  the 
Penman  vessels  cany  on  the  coasting 
trade  on  the  Pacific 

BuenM  Ayns,  like  all  the  other  South 
American  states,  is  in  an  tmsettled 
condition.  The  chief  expNorts  of  this 
country  are  hofse  and  ox  hides:  in  fact, 
Buenos  Ayres  may  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  countiy  of  cattle.  Its  im- 
ports include  all  the  manu&ctured  articles 
which  the  inhaUtants  make  use  of.  Eng- 
land sends  thither  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  cutlery,  hardware,  fumimro,  sad- 
dleiy,  hats,  porter  and  cheese;  the  U. 
States,  lumber,  cod-fish,  mackerel  and 
herring,  leather,  gunpowder,  provisions; 
finm  Brazil  are  sent  susar,  conee,  cotton, 
rum;  steel  and  iron  m>m  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  France  sends  her  manufiic- 
tures.  The  eznorts  and  imports  are  esti- 
mated at  $9,000,000. 

The  commerce  of  ChUe  is,  at  present, 
in  a  low  condition.  Its  rich  mines 'are 
poorly  managed,  and  the  political  state  of 
the  countiy  prevents  its  commerce  fix>m 
acquiring  that  activity  which  it  might 
easily  attain  by  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  of  the  cotmtiy  to  the  East  Indies, 
to  give  in  return  for  sugar  and  cotton. 
It  could  also  provide  Peru  with  salt  meat, 
and  take  In  return  coflfee,  sugar,  &c. 
Caldcleugh  estimates  the  English  impor- 
tations Into  Valparaiso,  in  18S22,  at  4,071,250 
Irancs,  and  Lowe  at  47,348,6S^  fi^ncs,  for 
tlie  same  year.  The  U.  States  send  tliith- 
er  flour. 

Pmu  trades  with  the  U.  States,  with 
Europe,  the  Philippine  islands,  GuatimiUa 
and  Chile,  and,  by  land,  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
Its  exports  are  chiefly  gold  and  dher, 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  pimento,  Peruvian 
bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool  and  coarse  wool- 
It  receives,  in  return,  fit>m  the  U. 


States,  bread-stttfis,  and  it 
various  sorts  ;  from  Eui 
tured  goods,  particulariy  a 
lace,  fine  linen,  and  other 
uiy  and  show;  fipom  the 
ands,  muslins,  tea,  and  oi 
goods;  flom  Guatimala, 
Chile,  wheat  and  copper ; 
enos  Avres,  mules  and  Pan 
ko  is  the  port  of  Lima. 

The  commerce  of  Cent 
Gkiatimala,  is  increasing  in 
lonial  commodities,  chiefl; 
cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  cochi* 
logwood  (firom  the  bay  of 
the  principal  exports  sent  1 
some  of  the  U.  States.  T 
linen,  fix>m  Germany  and 
len  cloths,  silks  and  winec 
English  and  Frrach  calic 
some  manufactured  goodi 
States.  This  country  is 
for  commerce,  on  account 
bors  and  several  navigabU 
nal  across  the  isthmus  w( 
benefit  to  this  country ;  in 
tion  of  such  a  canal  would 
ity  to  some  of  those  great  in 
have  changed  the  face  oft 

The  English,  Dutch  ar 
sessions  in  South  America 
Berbice,  Essequtbo,  Surk 
etmc  From  Cayenne  are  < 
Cayenne  pepper,  annotta, 
conee  ana  cacao  ;  firom 
sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  &c. ;  1 
Surinam  and  Essequibo,  e 
ton,  cofiee  and  molasses. 

West  Indus.  The  chic 
constitute  the  West  Indiei 
Doming,  or  Hayti,  Jama 
Dominica,  St.  Christopher 
Curasao  and  Guadaloupc 
all  very  nearly  the  same  p 
sugar,  cofiee,  wax,  ginger  a 
mastich,  aloes,  vanilla,  qi 
maize,  cacao,  tobacco,  indi 
lasses,  mahogany,  long  p< 
vitBB,  Campeachy  wood, 
stuns,  tortoise-sliell,  rum, 
Before  St  Domuigo  or  Hs 
independent  government  o 
the  depot  of  the  goods  br< 
vanna.  Vera  Cruz,  Guatimi 
and  Venezuela ;  but,  since 
malca  has  been  the  magaz 
fiom  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
great  seat  of  the  contrabi 
Cuman4,  Buicelona,  Mar^ 
ana.  The  imports  are  n 
all  kinds,  wine,  flour,  and,  1 
who  are  still  smuggled  in 
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udande.  Hie  Wdet  Indies  fbrm  one  great 
source  of  the  oemmerce  of  the  world; 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader,  for  more 
jmrdcular  information,  to  the  articles  on 
the  different  iakunds. 

A  new  path  has  been  laid  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  the  British, 
in  the  Southern  ocean,  where,  of  late,  the 
Sandwich,  the  Friendly  and  the  Society 
i8)and8  have  been  taken  within  the  circte 
of  European  and  American  intercourse ; 
and  in  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  land, 
a  great  market  has  been  established  for 
the  exchan^  of  British  manufactures  for 
the  productions  of  nature ;  while  the  North 
Americans  have  attempted  to  found  comr 
mercial  settlements  on  the  Washingt^m 
(Nukahiva)  and  other  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific (See  Moreau  de  Jomies  Da  Ckrnir 
merce  etUrieur  du  XlXme  Sikle,  3  vols^ 
Paris,  1826.)  In  1628,  the  imports  from 
New  Holland  and  the  South  sea  islands, 
into  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  £83,552, 
and  the  exports  to  £267,529. 

CoMMERciAii  Courts  are  tribunals  dis- 
tinct from  the  ordmary  civil  courts,  and 
are  established  in  commercial  towns,  or 
within  certain  districts,  to  settle  disputes 
with  regard  to  rights  and  obligations  be- 
tween persons  engaged  in  trade,  with  the 
assistance  of  experienced  merchants,  by  a 
brief  process,  according  to  equitable  prin- 
ciples. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  com- 
mercial nations  of  antiquity  had  any  com- 
mercial tribunals  of  this  sort.  The  general 
introduction  of  them  began  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  of  these  tribunals  was 
probably  that  established  at  Pisa,  in  the 
llth  century,  and  the  basis  of  its  decisions 
was  the  code  of  maritime  laws  of  Pisa, 
confirmed  by  pope  Gregory  VII,  in  1075, 
from  which  the  ConBolato  dd  Mare  may 
have  been,  in  part,  borrowed.  At  first,  the 
commercial  tribunals  were  not  so  much 
courts  established  bv  goveiiunent  as  arbi- 
ters of  disputes,  freely  chosen  by  the  mer- 
chonte,  and  confirmed  by  the  governments. 
This  is  evident  fiom  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Consotaio  dd  Mare^  which  runs  tlius: — 
*^  The  good  seamen,  ship-owners,  and  sea- 
faring people  generally,  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  on  Christinas  evening  of  every 
year,  either  all  or  tlie  greater  part  of  them, 
at  a  place  of  their  appointment,  and  when 
nearly  all  are  convened,  they  appoint,  not 
by  lot,  but  by  vote,  two  worthy  men,  ex- 
perienced in  all  maritime  afi^rs,  for  their 
consuls,  and  another,  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion, as  judge  of  appeaL  To  him  are 
made  all  iqypeals  from  the  sentence  of  the 
craHuls."  Under  the  name  of  Qommtrdal 
itmiuls^  such  committees  of  arbitration 


were  app>inted  in  all  the  gnat  eaanum^ 
cial  cities  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the  coiine  of 
time,  they  really  became  tribunals  ^  jus- 
tice, and  were,  in  part  at  least,  adnunis* 
tered  by  men  of  legal  leaining  and  expe- 
rience. Pope  Paul  III  confirmed  the 
commercial  consuls  in  Rome.  Francis  II, 
in  1560,  granted  to  the  Parisian  merchants 
particular  arbiters  for  the  adjustmoit  of 
commercial  disputes,  and  in  1563  was 
established  the  Parisian  court  of  com- 
merce, consisting  of  a  judge  and  four  con- 
suls. The  same  thing  soon  followed  in 
all  the  important  commercial  towns  of 
France.  In  London,  Henr^r  VII  ^ipoinv 
ed  particular  commercial  judjfes.  Thd 
president  of  the  commercial  tnbunal  for 
the  Hanse  towns,  estaMiahed  in  1447,  bore 
the  name  ef  alderman.  At  Nuremberg,  in 
1621,  a  similar  tribunal  was  instituted  un- 
der the  name  of  mapeetort  4^  the  markeU 
imarktoontdver)*  There  was  one,  also^  in 
Botzen,  in  1630.  The  diets  of  the  empire 
even  called  upon  the  German  princes  and 
commercial  cities  to  follow  this  exampJe, 
as  the  decrees  of  the  empirB  of  1654  and 
1668,  and  the  decree  of  the  imperial  coin- 
mission  of  Oct  10, 1668,  show.  In  many 
of  these  cities,  as  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  in  Leipsic,  they  were  not  so 
much  independent  authorities  as  delegates 
fit>m  the  city  councils.  When  commer- 
cial courts  talEe  cognizance  particularly  or 
solely  of  disputes  relating  to  maritime  af- 
fkirs,  they  are  called  courts  of  admmdijf. 
Such  a  court  was  erected  in  Hamburg  m 
1623.  Among  the  tribunals  mora  recentjty 
established  are  the  French,  formed  in 
1808,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  de  Commerce ;  and  the  new  Ham- 
bui^  commercial  court,  of  the  same  kind, 
which  dates  from  the  time  when  Ham- 
burg was  the  chief  city  of  a  French  de- 
partment; this  was,  in  1816,  retained  with 
some  modifications.  Their  internal  regu- 
lations commonly  reqinre  that  a  fMut  of 
the  members,  or,  at  least,  the  preadents, 
should  be  lawyers :  the  test  are,  for  the 
most  part,  experienced  merchants,  who 
are  better  adapted  than  regular  judges  to 
give  counsel  on  commercial  aftairs,  wi|h 
which  they  are  more  acquainted,  and 
which,  very  often,  are  noc  to  be  reduced 
to  simple  principles  of  law,  but  are  to  be 
decided  according  to  commercial  practice. 
Their  jurisdiction  commonly  extends  over 
all  commercial  disputes,  whether  occur- 
ring during  the  fiuis,  or  at  other  times, 
matters  of  exehanffe,  insurance,  freight, 
bottomry,  average,  &C.,  and,  further,  over 
bankrupts,  the  hiring  of  shops  and 
Stores,  clfiOEks  and  s^iinientiGaSi  the  debts 
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of  those  iviio  reoehe  floods  fitmi 
chsnlB  upon  credit;  and  all  natiyes  and 
foraumera  who  traffic  in  the  place»and  are 
SbmA  there,  all  ahip-owners,  ccmtracton 
ibr  tranaportiiifr  goods,  brokers,  &cton, 
&x^  are  oUigea  to  submit  to  their  decis- 
iQD&  They'  do  as  much  as  possible  by 
o«l  invesagalion ;  and  the  intention  of 
tbeir  institution  is,  that  they  shall  avoid 
the  long  and  ibnnai  process  of  other 
courts.  But  when  the  difficulty  and  con« 
fiuion  of  the  matters  in  dispute  occasion 
the  neoessiQr  of  an  investigation  in  wri- 
ting, recourse  is  had  thereto.  The  greater 
demtch  of  these  courts  consists  princi- 
pally in  this — that  the  defendant  is  orally 
summoned,  once,  or  several  times,  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  at  an  early  day,  and,  if 
be  twice  fails  to  come,  is  brought  by  force ; 
the  complaint  is  then  made  orally,  both 
parties  are  heard,  and  sentence  is  given, 
if  possible,  immediately  after.  But,  as  tliis 
can  seldom  be  done,  and  most  cases  re- 
quire reference  to  written  documents,  a 
day  not  &r  distant  is  appointed  for  the 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  for  die  evi- 
dence <m  both  sides,  and  the  time  is  sel- 
dom or  never  prolonged.  .  The  remedies 
against  a  sentence  (such  as  revinon,  resti- 
tmkm^6ui,\aeeHcunbu^CodtqfCommcr* 
dd  Procedure  of  Dec  15, 1815)  must  be 
sought  from  the  same  judges,  and  are  not 
easu^  obtained.  Appeals  are  only  allowed 
in  very  important  cases,  and  upon  the  de- 
posit of  a  large  sum  as  a  pledge  that  the 
final  decision  fiiall  be  obeyed  witliout  de- 
lay. The  principal  features  of  this  pro- 
cess sre  found  in  the  Conaolato  del  Moere 
(see  chapteis  8 — 31),  and  form  the  basis 
oC  most  commercial  codes.  According  to 
the  French  code,  each  tribunal  conusts  of 
a  president,  several  iudges  (not  more  than 
6,  and  not  less  than  2,  in  number)^  together 
with  several  persons,  who,  in  case  of  a 
pressure  of  ousiness,  become  assistant 
judges  (vice-judges — wppUan8\  a  clerk  of 
the  court  (rr^ytSerV,  and  several  inferior  offi- 
cers (Atajsiertl  (Code  de  Commaree^  iivre  3^ 
tit  1,  $  615-^24.)  The  members  of  a  com- 
mercial tribunal  are  chosen  from  amcmg  the 
most  respectable  merchants.  Every  mer- 
chant 30  y  eai8  of  age,  who  has  done  busi- 
ness in  an  honorabfe  manner  for  5  years^ 
can  be  appointed  judge  or  assistant  judge. 
The  president  must  be  40  years  old,  and 
have  aheady  exercised  the  office  of  judge. 
The  election  is  mode  by  secret  Imllot. 
The  members  elect  take  an  oath  before 
entering  upon  tbeir  office,  which  tbey 
hold  for  2  years ;  they  receive  no  salary, 
flt)d  cannot  be  reelected  mxfil  a  year  after 
the  expiratk>n  of  theu*  term*  The  rules 
voju  III*  33 


of  die  oommefcial  tribunal  are  to  be  feund 
under  the  25th  title  of  the  dd  book  of  the 
CM  Codey  and  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cmmlaio  dd  Mart.  From  the  sen- 
tence of  these  tribunals  appeal  is  made  to 
the  court  of  appeal  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  hi4>pen  to  be.  (See  Commaxial 
Law.) 

Commercial  Law  (or  the  law  mer^ 
chant)  is  that  which  relates  to  trade,  nav- 
igation, maritime  contracts,  such  as  those 
of  insurance,  bottomry,  bills  of  lading, 
charter-parties,  seamen's  wages,  general 
average,  and  also  to  bills  of  exchange,  bills 
of  credit,  factora  and  agents.  Lord  Mans- 
field describes  it  as  a  brsnch  of  the  public 
law,  and  applied  to  its  universal  adoption 
the  lanf^age  of  Cicero  respecting  the 
great  pniiciples  of  morals  and  etemal  jus- 
tice--nee  eni  alia  lex  Romuty  aUa  Mwm. 
The  body  of  rules  constituting  this  law 
is  substantially  the  same  in  the  U.  States 
aiid  Europe,  the  rules,  treatises  and  de- 
cisions of  one  country  and  one  age  being, 
in  general,  apphcable  to  the  questions  aris* 
inff  in  anv  other.  The  reason  is  obvious 
why  this  law  should  be  common  to  differ- 
ent nations,  fer  it  regulates  those  contracts 
and  transactions  in  which  they  come  in 
contact,  being  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  be- 
tween their  hostile  interests,  institutionsi 
customs  and  prejudices.  National  law 
which  regulates  the  conduct  of  difterenl 
nations  towards  each  other,  is  distinguish- 
ed  from  maritime  law,  by  which  private 
contracts  between  individuals  are  regu- 
lated. The  first  collection  of  marine  kws 
was  that  of  Rhodes,  of  which  some  fing- 
ments  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Digest 
of  Justinian,  in  the  title  Dt  Lege  JRhodia 
de  Jactu;  the  collection  under  the  title 
of  RhodUm  Lawty  published  at  Basle  in 
1561,  and  at  Frankfort  m  1596^  bein^  gen- 
erally considered  as  spurious.  This  title 
and  that  De  A/auHco  Imwrt  recoffnise  the 
first  broad  principles  on  the  subjects  of 
jettison  and  maritime  law.  The  law  de 
exerdtona  aetioney  in  the  Digest,  also  trans- 
mits to  us  their  principles  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  owners  fi>r  the  acts  and  contracts 
of  the  master  of  a  vessel  The  remaining 
rules  and  principles  by  which  tlie  comr 
mercial  transactions  of  tbe  ancients,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  governed,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
reason  of  so  small  a  space  bein^  assigned 
to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence,  m  the  Ro- 
man laws,  may  be  tlie  low  estimation  in 
which  trade  was  held  bv  the  Romans, 
who  prohibited  men  of  birth  and  ranK 
from  engaging  in  commerce,  of  which  tne 
code  (4  63. 3)  speaks  contemptuously ;  asuL 
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iCIcero  aays  it  was  not  fitttog  that  the  aame 
people  should  be  both  the  porten  and  the 
maaten  of  the  world.  The  Greeks,  beuig 
the  merchants  and  oavigalorB  of  the  an- 
cients, adopted  the  Rhodian  laws,  with 
modifications.  The  Athenian  law,  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  loans,  is  stated  par- 
ticularly in  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens, 
b.  1,  sec  23,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  rules  on  this  subject  were  very  defi- 
nitely settled.  The  laws  of  tmde  natural- 
Iv  followed  the  trade  which  they  were 
designed  to  regakte.  Accordingly,  we 
find  them  first  revived  in  the  midcUe  ages, 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  sea,  in  one  of 
the  islands  of  which  they  had  their  origin ; 
a  collection  of  them  bein^  made  at  Amal- 
fi,  a  city  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  tune  of 
die  firat  crusade,  towards  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  called  the  AmaUUan  TabUy 
the  authority  of  which  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Italy.  The  origin  of  the  com- 
pilation of  sea  lawB^  which  passes  under 
the  title  of  Consolato  dd  Martj  though  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  is  most  gener- 
ally att^gned  to  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in 
Bpain.  some  writers,  however,  and  partic- 
ulariy  Azimi,  claim  the  honor  of  this  col- 
lection also  for  Itafy.  But  Casaregis,  a  pro- 
found commercial  jurist,  who  published 
an  edition  of  it,  ui  Italian,  at  Venice,  in 
1737,  and  M.  Boucher,  who  published  a 
French  translation  in  1806,  from  what  he 
eonsiderB  the  original  edition  of  Barcelona 
of  1494,  both  admit  the  Spanish  claim. 
These  laws  are  supposed  by  M.  Boucher 
to  have  been  adopted  and  in  use  as  earty 
as  the  9th  centuiy,  and  their  authority  was 
Ctfsknowledged  in  all  the  maritime  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  articles 
of  this  coUecuon  form  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent commercial  law  of  all  civilized  nationa 
It  has  been  translated  into  Gennau,  also, 
but  no  entire  Engfish  translation  has  yet 
been  made.  It  is  an  ill-arranged,  confiised 
compilation ;  and,  though  it  is  interesting 
as  a  historical  record  of  the  marine  laws 
and  customs  of  tlie  middle  ages,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the 
modes  of  transacting  business  and  making 
eontrads  in  modem  times.  TheJugtmoM 
iPOUron  (or  Laws  of  Oleron)  are  supposed 
to  have  been  compiled  about  the  time  of 
Bichard  I ;  and  the  honor  of  this  collec- 
tion, like  that  of  the  OnwMo^^m  which 
h  m  pardy  boiTOwed,  is  in  dispute,  being 
daimed  for  the  French  by  Valin,  Emeri- 
gon  and  Cleirac,  who  say  it  was  made  by 
onler  of  queen  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gui- 
enne,  for  the  use  of  that  province,  and 
adopted  by  her  son  Richard  I,  duke  of  Gtd*- 


But  &Mm,  Cfdtt  and  BbcfcatoM 
assert  that  it  is  an  English  woik,  publiriied 
by  Richard  I,  in  his  character  of  king 
of  England.  The  maritime  codes  of  Wis- 
buy  and  the  Hanse  towns  an  also  of 
hisumcal  celebrity,  and  constitiite  a  part 
of  the  legal  antiquities  of  this  Innnch  ef 
jurisprudence.  These  were  the  ]nrincipal 
marine  codes  down  to  1673^  die  date  of 
the  French  ordinance  af  commerce,  which 
treated  largely  of  biUs  of  exchange,  and 
negotiable  paper.  In  1681  was  published, 
also,  the  French  Ordinance  of  Marine,  one 
of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  the 
feign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  fiwned  uih 
der  the  influence  of  Colheit,  and  merits 
all  its  celebrity,  being  comprriiennve,  and 
including  provistons,  not  onlv  on  many  of 
the  subjects  of  commercial  law,  as  we 
have  defined  its  limits,  but,  also^  very  am- 
^e  regulations  on  the  subject  of  prizea 
These  ordinances  are  the  foundation  of 
the  present  system  of  marine  law  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  States.  Valin's  commeiH 
tarv  upon  the  Ordinance  of  the  If  arinci 
published  in  1760,  is  a  profound,  original, 
comprehensive,  learned  and  accurate 
woik.  In  1763,  he  also  published  his 
commentaries  on  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  in  relation  to  prizes.  About  90 
years  afterwards  (1783),  Emoigon  pub- 
lished his  masteriy  treatise  on  insurance 
The  two  ordinances,  with  the  oommenta- 
ly  of  Valin,  and  the  treatise  of  f^erigon* 
made  the  commercial  law  a  science,  of 
which  the  principles  were  now  settled, 
and  their  application  also  tnoed  out  mto 
a  great  number  of  examples.  It  war 
now  in  the  power  of  juri^  judges  and 
legators  to  make  eveiy  new  question 
and  case  that  should  arise  onfy  a  confbv 
mation  and  extension,  in  application,  of 
doctrines  which  had  been  established  upon 
conclusive  reasons,  and  made  parts  of  a 
harmonious  system;  and  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  have  adopted  the  system 
thus  foimed.  It  constitutes  the  present 
French  code  of  commerce,  and  appean 
every  where  in  the  British,  American  and 
contmental  treatises  and  decisions.  The 
tjuher  French  writers  of  greatest  celebrity, 
on  this  branch  of  law,  are  Pothier,  Cleirae 
and  Boucher.  Mr.  Jacobsen,  a  juriscon- 
sult of  Altona,  has  puUished  a  useful  work 
on  the  subject  of  sea  laws.  The  eariier 
English  vnriters  on  commercial  kiwwere 
Malynes  (a  meichanti  Molloy  (a  lawyer]^ 
Beawes  (a  merchant),  Posdethwaite,  Ma- 
ffens  (a  dispatkeia',  or  adjuster  of  maiine 
losses,  originally  of  Hambuiig,  afterwords 
of  London)  and  Wiskett  (a  merchant). 
But  the  marine  kw  cannot  be  consideni^ 
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M  havini^  become  a  branch  of  the  genera! 
Mieiioe  or jufiepradence  m  England,  until 
the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  who  appears  to 
have  had  some  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  treatiae  of  Valin,  from  which  he 
drew  principles  and  reas^Mis,  and  incorpo*- 
rated  them  into  the  reluctant  common 
kw.  By  degrees,  during  his  judicial  ca- 
reer, this  bruich  of  jurisprudence  gained 
popularity,  and,  from  that  time,  has  occu'- 
{Ned  an  important  part  of  the  British  lesal 
administration,  though  veiy  few  leguua'^ 
tive  enactments  have  either  disturbed  or 
promoted  its  progress.  Though  the  mar- 
itime law  in  that  countiT  continued  in  a 
very  rude  and  undigested  state,  long  after 
it  was  arranged  into  an  admirable  system 
in  France,  yet  the  assiduity  with  which  it 
has  been  cultirated  since  its  introduction, 
and  die  ^lendid  talents  which  have  been 
brought  to  its  illustradon,  have  contribut- 
ed to  advance  it  with  a  rapid  proeress. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  brancn  of 
law,  we  ought  particularly  to  mention 
lord  8toweIl,  judge  of  the  British  high 
court  c^  adniirahy,  a  jurist  and  judge  un- 
surpassed in  comprehensiveness  of  learn- 
ing, depth,  jusmess  and  clearness  of  think- 
ing, cogency  of  reasoning,  richness  of 
illustration  and  brilliancy  of  expression. 
The  present  cMef-justice  of  the  court  of 
kinff^  bench,  lord  Tenterden,  has  also,  by 
his  learned  and  well  arranged  treatise  on 
merchant  shipping,  as  well  as  bv  his  opin- 
ions from  the  bench,  contributed  very  ma- 
tnialfy  to  the  present  advanced  Mate  of 
British  commercial  jurisprudence.  The^ 
odier  principal  writers  on  this  law  are 
Millar,  Park,  Marshall,  Bavley,  Chitty, 
Lawes,  Holt  and  Benecke.  Nor  have  the 
U.  StiKtes  been  idle  spectators  of  this  im- 
provement in  a  branch  of  law  in  which 
their  industryand  prosperity  are  so  deeply 
interested.  Though  they  have  supplied 
but  f^w  original  systematic  treatises  and 
digests,  yet,  in  tiie  numerous  important 
and  interesting  questions  that  have  been 
brought  under  discussion  before  the  legal 
tribunals,  the  research,  comprehennve 
views  and  logical  power  displayed  both 
by  the  counsel  and  the  courts,  will  sup- 
port a  comparison  with  those  of  their  Eu- 
ropean contemporaries,  who  might  derive 
veiy  useful  additions  to  their  own  adjudi- 
cations, particularly  on  the  subjects  of 
merchants'  shipping  and  insurance,  from 
the  American  reports.  It  is  not,  periiaps, 
invidious  to  distinguish,  among  the  most 
eminent  of  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  commercial  law, 
chief-justice  Marshall  and  justices  Wash-- 
ingtOD  aiMi  &u>ry,  bf  ^e  supreme  court  of 


the  U.  States,  and  chanceRor  Kent  ofKe# 
Yorit. 

CoMBtEKSoif,  Pbilibert,  a  botanist,  bom 
1727;  at  CliatiUon-les-Dombes,  was  a  doc-^ 
tor  of  medicine  in  MontpeUier.  In  1767, 
at  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  he 
accompanied  Bougainville  (q.  v.}  on  his 
voyage  round  the  worid.  From  the  name 
of  a  young  French  lady,'  Hortense  Barr^ 
who  accomoenied  him  in  a  man's  dress, 
he  called  a  flower,  now  well  known,  Hor^^ 
Unaia.  During  this  voyage,  he  died  on 
the  Isle  de  France,  hi  1773.  He  vrrote, 
among  other  things,  a  botanical  martyr- 
ok>gy— «  biography  of  those  who  haVe 
fallen  victims  to  their  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  botany.  He  left  his  plants,  drawmgs' 
and  papers  to  the  royal  cabinet  at  Paris.  ^ 

CoMMiiTEs.    (See  Commes,) 

CoMMTTTSE.  Large  deliberative  assem- 
blies, witii  a  great  variety  of  business  be- 
fore tiiem,  are  unable  to  oisctiss  and  inves- 
tigate, sufficientiy,  many  subjects  on  which 
they  are  obliged*  to  act.  Committees^ 
tiierefbre,  are  appointed,  to  examine  and 
to  report  to  the  assembly.  Committers'  ' 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  chairman.''  ' 
In  the  Engli^  parliament  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  United  States,  as,  in 
fact,  in  all  legislative  bodies  in  representa- 
tive governments,  there  are  select  and 
standing  committees.  The  French  cham- 
bers are  divided  into  bureaux*  The  stand- 
ing committees  are  appointed,  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  by  the  speaker  or 
president  of  the  house,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session.  In  the  English  pariia- 
meiit,  the  standing  committees  appointed 
at  eyeiy  sesbion  are  those  of  privileges  and 
elections,  of  religion,'  of  grievances,  of 
courts  of  justice,  and  ofthuAej  thoiigh  only 
the  first  mentioned  acts.  In  the  coneress 
of  the  U.  States,  the  standing  committees' '  * 
are  very  numerous;  some  of  the  most 
unportant  are  those  of  elections,  of  ways 
and  means,  of  commerce,  of  public  lands, 
of  the  judiciary,  of  public  expenditures, 
of  Indian  afiidrB,  of  foreign  affiurs,  of  man- 
u&ctures,  &.c  In  fart,  business  is  done 
by  means  of  committees  much  more  in 
the  American  congress  than  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  The  French  chamber, 
on  tne  request  of  ^ve  members,  must 
resolve  itself  into  a  secret  committee. 

C&mmiUeeofAeWhoU,  Matters  of  great 
concernment  are  usually  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
general  principles  are  digested  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  which  are  debated  and 
'amended,  till  they  take  a  shape  which 
meets  the  approbation  of  the  majority. 
These,  bemg  reported,  and  eonfirmed  v| 
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fhe  house,  are  then  refemd  to  cme  or  room 
seieet  commiUeeaj  according  as  the  subject 
divides  itself  into  one  or  more  bills.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  assembly  is  betttsr 
taken  in  committee,  because  inallccNn- 
mittees  every  one  speaks  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  They  generally  aoouiesce  in  the 
chairman  named  by  the  speaker,  but,  like 
all  other  committees,  have  a  right  to  elect 
their  chairman,  some  member,  by  con- 
jl>.  sent,  putting  the  ouesdon.  When  the 
'  house  is  desirous  or  forming  itself  into  a 
committee,  the  speaker,  on  motion,  puts 
the  question  whether  the  house  will  re- 
solve itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
to  take  into  consideration  such  a  matte?, 
naming  it.  No  previous  question  can  be 
put  in  a  comnuttee;  nor  can  this  com- 
mittee adjourn,  as  others  may ;  but,  if  their 
business  is  uiifinished  whoa  the  time  of 
separation  arrives,  a  motion  is  made  for 
rising,  and  the  chairman  reports  that  the 
eonunittee  of  the  whole  have,  according 
to  order,  had  under  then*  oonsiderBtion 
such  a  matter,  and  have  made  progress 
therein,  but,  not  having  had  time  to  go 
through  the  same,  have  directed  him  to 
ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  question  is 
then  put  whether  the  request  shall  be 
granted,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  the  house 
will  affain  resolve  itself  into  a  committee. 
But,  if  they  have  gone  through  the  matter 
referred  to  them,  the  chairman  reports, 
either  immediately,  or,  if  the  house  wiflh, 
at  a  later  period.  (See  Jefterwn's  Mari' 
wd  of  ParUamentary  PracUcey   pp.  33^ 


Co 


[Committee  of  Public  Safety  (GrnitSt^ 
de  Sdui  PvUie),  Under  this  luune,  the 
Mountain  party  or  Terrorists  (see  TVrror, 
Rtign  of),  in  the  national  convention 
(see  Dnanee),  concealed  the  dictatorial 
power  which  they  had  assumed  to  over- 
throw the  (jUnndiuis  (q.  v.)  and  the  mod* 
erate  party,  that  the  Mountain  party  might 
rule,  and  the  refmblic  triumph  over  its 
domestic  and  foreign  enemiea  The  rev- 
olutionary tribunal  was  subservient  to  this 
committee,  which  was  at  first  composed 
of  9,  then  of  12  members.  The  conmiit- 
tee  was  established  April  6th,  1793,  in  the 
stead  of  the  eomUi  de  defense  ghUndtj 
which  had  existed  hardly  10  days ;  and  the 
convention,  .from  the  midst  of  which  its 
members  (among  them  Dantoii,  Barrere, 
Cambon)  were  chosen,  intrusted  it  with 
cmlimited  power  of  secret  deliberation, 
and  of  supervising  the  ministers.  It  was, 
m  every  case,  to  provide  for  the  public 
welfare  as  its  own  judgment  should  dic- 
tote ;  and  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
^*w  months^  the  right  of  imprisoimieDt 


w«8  also  given  it  The  prevaifiDg  pat^ 
acted  on  the  around  that  France,  threat- 
ened from  wi&n  and  without,  could  noC 
be  governed  as  if  at  peace  (as  the  Qirond- 
isls  wished),  but  could  only  be  saved  by 
desperate  measures,  aa  in  times  of  the 
greatest  danger.  But,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Girondists,  June  Ist  and  2d,  1799^ 
when  the  Mountain,  on  the  rerom- 
mendation  of  the  committee  of  nifety, 
declared  that  the  population  of  France 
consisted  of  but  two  parties,  patriots  and 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  consigned 
the  latter  to  the  persecution  of  all  good 
citizens,  terror  to<^  the  place  of  law. 
Robespierre  (q.  v.)  soon  afterwards,  July 
27, 1793,  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  the  members  of  which 
were  appointed  monthly ;  but  the  old 
members  were,  at  tiiis  j>eriod,  conunonly 
reelected.  From  this  tmie,  the  conomittee 
{governed  the  Mountain  party,  and,  throun^ 
It,  the  convention.  As  the  sole  rule  of  ma 
conduct,  Robespierre  declared  that  the 
main-spring  of  a  popular  government  in  a 
state  or  revolution  was  la  wHu  H  la  temur  ! 
With  him,  and  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
St  Just,  Couthon,  Billaud  de  Vammea^ 
CoUot  d'Herbois  and  H^rault  de  Sechettea 
acted  in  the  conrmiittee.  Camot  (q.  v.), 
likewise  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  confined  himself  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  armies,  and  lef^  to  his  col- 
leagues the  affiurs  of  the  interior.  At  the 
motion  of  these  men,  the  new  oonstitutiQa 
was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary government  conferred  on  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  by  a  decree  of  the  con- 
vention, of  Dec.  4, 1793.  The  committee 
now  instituted  in  all  the  communes  of  tha 
republic,  as  judges  of  the  suspected,  revo- 
lutionary conmiittees,  composed  of  the 
most  furious  zealots :  the  number  of  these 
new  tribunals  was  as  great  as  2Q,000l 
The  last  remiuning  fi^rms  of  regular  pro- 
cess were  abolimed;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  violence,  and  often  oy  avarice 
and  folly.  In  tliis  time  of  internal  revolu- 
tions, and  danger  firom  without,  it  was  not  in 
tiie  power  of  man  to  restrain  the  extepfOT" 
Bled  fiiiy,  which,  probably,  alone  prevent- 
ed France  from  being  conquered.  Final- 
ly, Danton,  who  had  absented  hunself  fbt 
a  time  from  the  comnuttee,  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  Robeapierre,  declared 
himself  against  this  system  of  bloodslied ; 
and  Robespierre  himself  acquiesced  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Paris  mob  (March  24, 1794),  among  whom 
was  Hebert  (q.  v.);  but,  soon  afler 
[April  5),  Danton,  with  H^rauhde  S^chel- 
was  himself  overthrown  1^  Robea- 
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r  of  tbe  Uvea  of  thiity  miUioiw  of  men. 
He  af^inced  Fottquier-TmTiUe  (q.  v.| 
puUie  aoeuser.  PzisonB  were  multipliecl 
and  crowded ;  the  pmoneni  were  crueiiy 
Heated,  beliayed  by  qaee,  and  condemned 
without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  de- 
fence; the  propeity  of  al]  imprisoned  on 
fluepicion  waa  confiscated,  and  the  guillo- 
tine remained  em  permanence.  The  same 
Tiolence  was  piacosed  in  the  provinces  by 
some  of  the  delegates  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  especially  Collot  d'Hertiois,  Car* 
rier  (q.  v.)  and  Jos.  le  Bon.  Among  the 
Bumoerieas  victims  of  this  system  were 
the  noble  Maleshetfoes  (q.  v.)  and  the  cele- 
bnted  Lavoisier,  (q.  v.)  The  members  of 
the  eommittee  of  piblic  safety,  and  of  the 
eaniU  de  tureU  gmbraUj  at  last  disagreed 
among  themselves.  Each  committee  con- 
Isined  three  parties.  These,  and  not 
Talhen,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  9th 
Thermidor.  In  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  Robespiene,  Oouthon  and  St  Just 
{**gau  de  la  kauU  main")  formed  one  par- 
tj;  BaiT^re,  Billaud  and  GoUot  dlieibols 
(^  leg  gens  rewMiownaires"),  another ;  and 
Caraot,  Prieur  and  Lindel(^les  gem  d'ea^* 
amen"),  a  thifd.  In  the  comiU  de  eureU 
ghnbraUy  one  part^  comprised  Vadier, 
Amur,  Jagot,  Louis  (du  hat  Bhin)  and 
Voulkand  (the  **f^  d?ejqpidiJtion")\  to  a 
second  belonged  Danton  and  Lebas  (**ecoar 
UuT^) ;  to  the  third,  Moise  Bayle,  Lavi- 
comterie,  Elie  Lacoste,  Dubairan  (*^l/e» 
gens  de  eontrtpoida^),  RobespierrB  at- 
teoD^yted  to  remove  the  unyielding  Caniot 
fiom  the  committee  of  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  Billaud  de  Varennes  labored  to 
e^ct  Robespierre's  downfelL  Couthon, 
St.  Just,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  commune 
of  Paris,  alone  a'ljered  to  Robespierre. 
But  when  St.  Just  actually  proposed,  in 
the  committee,  a  dictatorship  &r  the  safety 
of  the  state,  an  opposition  was  raised 
againat  Robespierre,  m  the  national  con* 
vention,  by  Vadier,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Bil- 
kud  de  Varennes,  and  especially  by  Talli- 
en  (q.  v.)  and  Fr^ron ;  the  dictator  and  his 
ftcdon  were  proscribed,  and  the  victory 
of  Barras  (q.  v.),  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
(JttW  ^),  brought  Robeq>ierre,  his  brother, 
St  Just,  Couthon,  ^c,  105  in  all,  to  the 
seaffi>ld,  July  28.  The  convention  now 
recovered  its  authority ;  the  Jacobins  and 
dbe  partisans  of  terrorism  (la  qiuue  de 
Boheetnenre)  were  completely  overthrown ; 
at  thu  same  time  the  convention  gave  the 
conmiittee  of  safety  and  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  a  more  limited  power  and  juri»- 
dietion.  The  bloody  despotism  ceased: 
and  when  a  new  constitution  introduced 
33* 


iOet28,1794)  a  dfipectotial  govermnent 
see  Direetery)^  the  convention  was  dis- 
solved, and  with  it  sank  into  its  accursed 
grave  the  revolutionary  government,  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety. — See  MhmnreB  Mdiis  de  Senar 
(secretaiy-generai  of  the  committee,  who 
died  in  1/96),  or  Rivdationepuieiee  dims  Ub 
CmioM  dee  ComiUe  de  SaUd  PMic  et  de 
SureUO^n^raU{^ed^Fems,lSU).  The 
MhiL  lEstoriques  de  M.  de  la  manire 
(Legendre's  private  secretary)  narrate  how 
ingeniously  this  employi  au  comdik  de  mdvd 
public  preserved  a  number  of  the  arrested 
from  condemnation. 

Commodore  (corrupted  from  the  Span- 
ish coifMieitdador);  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  marine,  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war 
destined  for  any  particular  enterprise.  He 
retains  this  title  onl^  during  the  continue 
ance  of  the  expedition,  during  which  he 
has  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
army,  and  his  ship  is  distinguished  from 
others  in  his  squadron  by  a  broad,  red 
pendant.  The  eldest  captain  of  three  or 
more  vessels  cruising  in  company  is  often 
called  commodore  by  courtesy.  In  the  U. 
States,  the  tide  cominodore  is  only  given  by 
courtesy,  not  officially. — Commodore  skipy 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  is  the  convoy 
and  principal  ship,  which  leads  the  other 
Tessels,  and  keeps  them  together,  bearing  1 
light  in  her  top. 

CoMMonvfl  AifTONiNiTs  (L.  JESaxm  Aure- 
lius),  bom  A.  D.  161,  son  of  Marcus  Aura- 
lius  and  of  Anna  Faustina,  daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  gave  eariy  proofe  €3f£  his 
cruel  and  voluptuous  character.  When 
a  boy  of  13  years  old,  he  ordered  the  over- 
seer of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace, because  his  bath  was  Ux>  hot  His 
fether,  who  hoped  to  correct  him  by  mild- 
ness and  his  own  example,  permitted  him 
eariy  to  partake  in  the  govermnent,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  tribune,  and,  in 
his  16th  year,  the  dimity  of  consul,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  tides  ofAu^aatxte  and 
fadher  of  fhe  country.  He  mamed  him  to 
Crispins,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Pnesens. 
On  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  A  D. 
180,  Commodus  ascended  the  throne,  and 
showed  himself  a  more  execrable  monster 
than  even  CUigula,  Domitian  cit  Netu. 
For  his  amusement,  he  cut  asunder  per- 
sons whom  he  mc^  put  out  their  c^es, 
mutilated  their  noses^  ears,  &c  He  was 
endowed  vrith  extraordinary  strength,  and 
often  appeared,  in  imitation  of  Hercules, 
dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  armed  with  a 
club.  Three  hundred  concubuies,  and  as 
many  boys,  even  the  k>west  prostitutes  of 
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•Bome^weieiiot  miffioientto  aatiflfy  hif  iaA- 
HiousluslB.  HehadeTenaninoestuoitfiii- 
tencoiuBe  with  his  sisteiB,  auad  killed  one  of 
tbem  (Lucilla),  who  had  refined  to  submit  to 
his  wishe^  and  had  conceited  a  coii8piia<^ 
againat  him.  To  fill  the  treaauiy,  ex- 
hausted by  his  extiavagances,  he  imposed 
unusual  taxes  upon  the  people,  sold  gov- 
emments  and  offices  to  the  highest  rod- 
der, and  pardoned  criminals  for  money. 
To  display  his  strength  i^nd  skill  in  arms, 
he  appeared  publicli^  on  the  amphitheatre. 
He  is  said  to  have  fought  in  this  way  735 
times^  and  always  to  have  been  victorious. 
Immediately  after  ascending  the  throne, 
.Commodus  concluded  an  inglorious  peace 
.with  Uie  Quadi  and  with  other  German  nar 
tions.  In  Britain,  his  valiant  general  Ulpius 
Af  arcellus  gained  important  victories  over 
the  Caledcmians ;  on  account  of  which 
Commodus  took  the  titles  of  trnperotor  and 
BriUmmcm.  The  adniiiustrati<Ha  of affidis 
had  been,  at  first,  left  to  his  fi«edman 
Anierus,  who  was  accused  of  having  se- 
duced the  emperor,  and  was  killed  Ir^  the 
^commanders  of  the  body  guard.  Com* 
modus,  after  taking  a  bloody  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  fiivorite,  placed  another 
fineedman,  Cleander,  at  the  helm  of  state. 
A  part  of  the  dty  having  been  consumed 
by  fire,  and  the  people  having;  been  re- 
duced to  despair  by  fomine,  disturbances 
Ivoke  out,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  death  of  his  minister,  who 
was  charged  with  being  the  author  of 
these  calamities.  On  the  Ist  of  Januaiy, 
A.  D.  198^  he  intended  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  as  consul  and  gladiator,  after 
having  put  to  death  the  two  consuls  elect 
fie  was  so  much  enraged  by  the  of^ioei- 
tion  of  his  fiiends  to  this  deagn,  that  he 
resolved  on  their  death.  The  taUets  upon 
which  he  had  written  their  names  were 
found  by  accident,  and  given  to  one  of  his 
concubmes  (Marcia),  who,  vrith  surprise, 
found  herself  aoKMig  the  number.  She 
conspired,  with  the  rest,  against  the  lifo 
of  the  emperor.  They  administered  poi- 
aon  to  him,  and,  as  the  poison  operated  too 
slowly,  he  was  strangled  by  the  hands  of 
his  fovorite  sladiator.  Narcissus  (Dec  31, 
193).  On  the  news  of  his  death,  which 
was  repotted  to  be  the  consequence  of  an 
apoplexy,  the  senate  declared  him  an  en- 
emy of  the  state,  ordered  his  statues  to  be 
broken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be 
erased  fit)m  all  public  inscriptions.  He 
perished  at  the  age  of  31  years  and  9 
months,  after  a  reign  of  12^  years.  Rome 
was  indebted  to  bun  for  her  handsomest 
iMUbs—the  (AcroMB  JinUmimam^.  He 
ustaWished,  also,  an  Aftican  fleet,  in  addi- 


tion to  the  Egrpdui  one,  for  the 
of  supplying  the  atf  widi  cqhl 

CoMMoir  Cabkises  ate  persomwfaoOT 
business  and  employment  is  eanyiog 
goods  ftir  hire,  as  distinguisbed  from 
those  who  sgree  to  cany  in  any  partieiibr 
instances.  Carriers  are  one  spedw  of 
bailees.  The  material  queation  in  tlie 
contract  relates  to  the  decree  of  eara 
which  the  carrier  is  obliged  to  exonose. 
By  the  civil  law,  he  is  required  to  use  ov- 
dmary  dihcence,  that  is,  ttie  care  and  dili- 
gence used  by  a  man  of  common  pru- 
dence in  like  cases.  The  Frrach  code 
follows  the  civil  law  veiy  nearly,  beings 
however,  a  little  more  strict,  as  it  makeB 
the  carrier  answerable  for  the  goods,  Cfz- 
oept  in  cases  of  superior  force,  or  inevila- 
ble  accident,  or  damage  arisiiig  fix>m  the 
quality  of  the  articles.  Dovm  to  the  time 
of  Henry  Vni,  the  English  law  seems  not 
to  have  imposed  on  the  common  carrier 
a  greater  responsibility  than  die  Ftmcii 
code.  But,  since  the  time  of  EBzabeth, 
he  has  been  held  answerable  for  all  losses 
and  damage  not  arising  firom  the  perisbft- 
Me  nature  of  the  ardcle,  the  oci  ^  God^  as 
it  is  called,  or  of  a  pubUc  enemy.  Thus 
he  is  answerable  for  loss  by  robber%  for 
which  the  French  code  would  excuse 
him.  The  reason  of  this  strictoess,  jivvn 
by  chief-justice  Uok  in  tlie  case  of  CoggB 
«#.  Bemud  (BommmiPg  Rmrtt^  vol.  ii,  p. 
909),  is  to  provide  ''for  the  safety  of  all 
persons,  the  necessity  of  whose  affiurs 
obliges  them  to  resort  to  those  sorts  of 
persons,  that  they  may  be  safo  in  thdr 
ways  of  dealing ;  for  else  these  carrieis 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  undoing  all 
persons  that  have  any  dealings  vrith  them, 
by  combining  with  thieves,  imd  yet  dcnnff 
it  in  such  a  clandestine  manner  as  would 
not  be  possible  to  be  discovered."    In  re- 

Srd  to  the  continuance  of  the  leflponsi- 
ity,  in  a  case  of  the  carriage  of  hops 
fixun  Stourport  to  Manchester,  and  thence 
to  Stockport,  they  were  carried  to  Man* 
Chester  by  one  set  of  carriers  on  the  canal^ 
where  they  were  stored  in  their  store- 
house, until  they  should  be  taken  1^  an- 
other set  of  carriers,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Stockport,  and,  being  so  stored,  were 
bumL  The  goods  were  ccmsidmd  as 
being  in  the  defendants'  hands,  not  in 
their  character  of  carriers,  but  in  that  of 
warehouse-men;  and  so  they  were  held 
nottobehable.  L4)td Keny<m said, <* The 
case  of  a  carrier  stands  fay  itself  on  pe- 
culiar grounds ;  he  is  held  responsible  as 
an  insurer  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
couple  the  character  of  a  carrier  with  that 
of  A  warBhouse-maiu''    In  another  case 
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Ike  BBme  oompuiTby  Hfde  (re* 
pofted  in  2Vnii  JBepofify  vol  T,  p.  389),  tfao 
goods  were  bixNiffht  to  Manchester,  to 
which  place  they  had  been  hrouffht  and 
■toced  in  the  duke  of  Bridgewatei^  atore- 
hoose,  where  they  were  conaumed  by  &ne. 
The  coDipeny  had  chai^ged  for  carta^ 
fiom  this  atore-houae  to  the  coiuigDeea' 
atote.  The  (rooda were,fiom this  ciroiun- 
attnce,  considered  to  be  in  the  faanda  of 
the  defendants^  as  common  oarrieis ;  and 
they  were  held  liable  fi>r  their  Tahie. 
These  eases  consider  losa  by  fire  ss  not 
amonff  the  inevitable  accidents  denom- 
SDBtad  odt  o^  God    The  distinction 


made  upon  this  point  in  another  caae  (re* 
ported  in  the  Term  BeporU,  vol.  i,  p.  37), 
of  aome  bags  of  hops,  which  were  in  the 
comae  of  transportation  fiom  London  to 
ShafieaUny,  depoaited  in  a  booth  at  Ando- 
vei^  and  destroyed  by  afire,  which,  at  first, 
eaucht  in  a  neighboring  booth,  at  a  hun- 
dred yards  distance.  It  was  said,  in  this 
caae,  if  the  fire  had  been  occaaioned  by 
lij^tning,  the  canrierB  would  not  have 
been  answerable ;  but  as  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  agency  or  carelessness  of  man,  they 
were  answerable.  This  risk  of  fire  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  carrier,  upon  the  prin* 
ciple  alleged  in  &vor  of  his  answering  for 
a  robbery,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  collusion  with  the  robbers,  for 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  collusion 
with  incendiaries.  The  above  cases  show 
that  the  law  of  England  considers  persons 
employed  in  transporting  goods  on  a  ca- 
nal to  be  conunon  carriers.  The  rule  ex- 
tends, also,  to  persons  employed  in  inknd 
navigation  generally;  and  some  of  the  old 
eases  appear  to  extend  it  to  the  coasting 
trade ;  out  there  is  no  (question  that  it  is 
not,  under  a  bill  of  ladmg  in  the  usual 
ftfm,  applicable  to  foreign  navigation,  the 
risk  fi!Om  pirates  being  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  '^dimger  of  the  seas," 
for  which  the  ship-owner  is  not  respon- 
sible. A  wagoner  or  coachman,  whose 
bnnness  is  canytng  for  hire,  is  answerable 
as  a  conomon  carrier ;  and  the  ownera  of 
the  vehicle,  who  eooploy  him,  are  also  an- 
swerable in  the  same  manner;  but  thev 
are  not  answerable  for  any  articles  which 
it  is  known  not  to  be  their  business  to 
cany ;'  as  when  the  driver  of  a  coach,  in- 
ten<ied  fay  the  proprietors,  and  ordinarily 
needy  onfy  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, took  a  box  to  carry,  vrithout  the 
consent  or  authority  of  the  owners,  in- 
tending to  keep  the  &re  himself^  they 
were  held  not  to  be  answerable  fat  the 
kaa  of  the  bos.    (Bew.  J&r^  9XL  Cmriarf 


Fd.  i,  pw  5Sa)  A  post-matter  \na  h«U 
not  to  be  under  so  strict  a  respouaibilhy 
nor  answerable  for  mone^  enclosed  in  a 
letter  stolen  firom  his  office,  for  he  is  a 
public  officer;  but  chief-justice  Hak 
thought  he  ought  to  be  answerable  upoo 
the  aame  principle  and  to  the  aame  extent 
as  a  common  earner.  {Lord  Rot^mond, 
voL  i,  p.  646 ;  iUbdem  RnwUy  vol  xii,  p. 
477.|  A  person  who  undertakes  to  cany 
goods  in  a  special  instance,  though  it  be 
for  hire,  is  not  answerable,  under  me  Eng- 
lish kw,  as  a  conunon  carrier ;  that  ia,  ha 
is  not  an  insurer,  but  is  only  bound  to  usa 
due  diligence.  So  one  who  carries  good* 
without  receiving  any  ccMnpensation  ia 
answerable  only  for  the  loss  and  damage 
occasioned  by  his  negligence  or  misconr^ 
duet,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  thus  ftr 
answerable  is  his  undertaking  to  cany  the 
goods,  which  are  accordingly  pm  into  his 
hands  upon  the  presumpuon  that  he  will 
not  be  guilty  of  any  gross  negligence  in  so 
doing.  Mr.  Dane,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Digest,  says  that  the  law  in  respect  to 
the  liability  of  carrien  is  the  same  in  the 
U.  States  (excepting  Louisiana  and  FhNr- 
ida)  as  in  Engiand.  That  the  carrier  is 
liable  for  any  loss  bv  his  own  negtisenco 
or  fitult,  or  that  of  the  persons  employed 
by  him,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  admits  of 
at  least  some  doubt  whether  he  is  consid« 
ered  so  &r  an  insurer  uainst  losses  rmt 
occasioned  by  his  own  fauk,  as  in  Eng- 
land. Chief-justice  Kent,  indeed,  has  de- 
cided (Jokttson^a  Reports^  voL  z*  p»  7|  that, 
in  case  of  no  storm  or  odier  extraorainary 
peril,  ''the  dangen  of  a  weU-known  and 
dangerous  rapid  were  at  the  risk  of  a 
common  earner,  as  much  as  the  dangara 
of  a  broken  and  precipitous  road."  But 
no  American  case  has  yet  gone  the  length 
of  holding  the  carrier  to  he  an  insurer 
against  inevitable  loss  by  robbery  or  inev*» 
i£u>le  loss  by  fire,  according  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish doctrine.  The  case  coining  nearest 
to  such  a  rule  is  one  decided  in  Virginia^ 
Murphy  V9,  Staton  f  reported  in  Mumford^ 
vfA»  lii,  p.  239),  in  wnich  it  is  hekl  that  a 
carrier  bv  boat  navigation  on  lames  river 
was  Uabfe  for  the  value  of  cotton  lost  in 
his  boat,  though  the  boat  was  good  and 
navigated  with  adequate  skilL  The  orig- 
inal stricmesB  of  the  English  law,  as 
far  as  it  was  grounded  on  me  danger  of 
coUuaion  between  carrien  and  robbera^ 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  be  kept  up  at 
present,  either  in  that  countiv  or  in  the 
U.  Statea;  fi>r,  in  genera^  in  both  coun- 
tries, there  is  littie  danger  of  such  collu- 
sion between  the  ownen  of  boats,  stage- 
coeobea^  baggage-wagona  or  coastera^  imd 
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gangs  of  robbers.  Where  there  is  no 
special  Btipulation  as  to  the  delivery  of 
goods  by  the  carrier,  and  where  the  con« 
tract  is  not  modified  by  some  yeiy  distinct 
and  well-known  usage,  he  must  deliveir 
the  goods  to  the  consignee^  or  to  some 
person  authorised  b^  him  to  reeeiTc  them, 
and  the  responabihty  of  the  carrier  con- 
tinues till  the  goods  are  so  delivered.  The 
rule  in  England  is  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect All  those  accidents  which,  in  Eng- 
land, will  excuse  the  carrier  for  damace 
or  loss,  as  acts  of  God,  will  undoubtedly 
exonerate  him  in  the  U.  States.  Thus, 
where,  in  attempting  to  shoot  a  Inidge, 
the  boat  was  driven,  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  against  a  pier,  and  sunk,  the  carrier 
was  held  not  to  be  answerable.  (Amies 
Vf.  Stevens,  Sbrangt^s  B^forUj  p.  128.) 
And  so  where  a  vessel,  beatmg  up  Hudson 
river,  in  attempting  to  tack,  ran  aground, 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  &iTure  of 
the  wind,  the  accident  was  considered  to 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  of  the  goods. 
(Colt  vs.  M'Mechen,  JohntwCs  BtpcfUy  voL 
vi,  p.  160.)  But  where  any  accident  of 
this  sort  happens,  in  consequence  of  over- 
loading the  vessel,  or  otherwise,  by  the 
ftult  of  the  carrier,  he  is  answerable  ;  as, 
where  soods  were  taken  to  be  carried 
fiom  HuU  to  Stockwith,  and  the  vessel 
arrived  at  Stockwith,  where  a  part  of  the 
caigo  was  dischaiged,  but  not  the  goods 
in  question,  which,  bein^  stowed  under 
some  that  were  to  be  earned  on  to  Gains- 
borough, were  left  (hi  board,  ^e  master 
intenomg  to  deliver  them  on  his  return 
firom  Gainslxnougfa,  but  the  vessel  was 
run  aground,  and  the  goods  damaged,  in 
going  to  Gainsborough,  the  owners  of  the 
vessd  were  hdd  responsible.  (Ellis  tv. 
Turner,  Ttrm  Btporii^  voL  viii,  p.  531.) 
The  particular  circumstances  under  which 
goods  are  taken  to  be  transported,  may 
modify  and  control  the  responsibility  of 
the  carrier ;  as  where,  in  time  of  scarcity, 
some  wheat  was  taken  by  a  boatman  on  a 
canal,  to  be  carried  from  Wolverhampton 
to  Manchester,  on  a  dav  of  the  week  on 
which  it  was  not  usual  for  his  boat  to 
go,  and  ibr  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
wheat  from  a  mob  who  showed  a  riotous 
diqiosition,  he  was  held  not  to  be  an- 
swerable for  damage  done  by  some  of  the 
mob,  who  seized  a  part  of  the  wheat, 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  Wolver* 
hampton.  (Edwards  vt.  Shinatt,  £ctff# 
JBeporto,  vd.  i,  p.  604.)  It  was  held,  in 
this  case,  that  the  boatman  did  not  take 
the  wheat  as  a  common  carrier.  And  if 
the  owner  of  the  goods  contract  with  one 
of  the  paKtaen  in  the  buaineflB  of  trana- 


pcntation,  with  a  knowledge  that  he  alone 
IS  to  be  benefited,  and  receive  the  ftre,  hie 
partnera  are  held  not  to  be  liable.  {MctuU 
and  Sdwyn^s  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  255.)  But 
in  Massachusetts,  where  a  coachman,  who 
was  pert  owner  of  the  coach,  took  a  pack- 
age of  money  to  carry  from  Noithampton 
to  Springfield,  for  which  and  similar  small 
packages,  he  was,  according  to  the  under- 
standing between  himself  and  his  parmer, 
exclusively  entitled  to  the  fai^  his  parmer 
vras,  notwithstanding,  held  to  be  answera- 
ble as  a  conmion  carrier.  It  does  not 
appear  tliat  these  terras  of  the  agreement 
between  the  partners  were  known  to  the 
owners  of  the  package.  (Dwight  ta. 
Brewster,  Piekenng's  Ktparts,  vol.  i,  p. 
50.)  But  carriera  may  limit  their  respon- 
sibility by  giving  notice  of  the  conditions 
upon  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  they 
will  be  answerable.  Thus,  where  carriers 
gave  notice  that  they  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  any  package  over  the  value 
of  five  pounds,  unless  entered  and  paid 
for  as  mch,  persons  sending  goods  were 
bound  by  such  notice.  (Boston  w,  I>on- 
evan,  Bamewall  and  MderswCs  Repartt^ 
vol.  i,  p.  31.)  And  so  if  they  give  notice 
that  thev  will  not  be  answerable  fbr  die 
fitults  or  the  master  and  mariners,  pro- 
vided the  notice  is  so  given  as  to  anbrd 
ground  of  presumptien  of  its  reaching  the 
party  for  whom  the  goods  are  carried,  or 
in  a^ch  way  that  it  shall  be  his  ikuh  if  he 
docs  not  receive  the  notice. — ^The  law  relat- 
ing to  the  responsibility  of  carriere  has  been 
thus  more  fully  stated  than  is  usual  in  this 
work  in  regard  to  legal  subjects,  because 
it  is  one  of  general  and  popular  interest 

Common,  Rights  of.  There  are  vari- 
ous kinds  c^  rights  of  common  recognised 
by  the  common  law,  namely,  of  pattwrtj 
of  piscary  or  fishing,  of  estovers  or  Aid, 
and  of  iurbcBry  or  of  digging  turf.  But  the 
phrase  usually  means  the  right  of  pasturing 
cattle,  horses,  &c.,  in  a  certain  ^iM^  w 
vrithin  a  certain  territory.  And  this  again 
is  of  difierent  kinds ;  as  common  m  gnwr, 
when  the  grantee  is  not  in  the  occupation 
of  lands  with  which  this  right  of  pasturage 
is  connected ;  and  tqtpendani,  where  a  par- 
son, occupying  a  certain  piece  of  arable 
land  (or  c^ipioieiumt,  where  he  occupies 
such  land  or  a  house),  has  the  rii(fat  of 
pasturage  in  a  certain  other  piece  of  land ; 
and  also  a  right  of  common  par  cause  de 
vieinage,  or  by  reason  of  vicinity,— 4he 
right  which  the  tenants  of  a  lord  in  one 
town  had  of  pasturing  their  cattle  with 
those  of  the  tenants  of  another  kml  in 
another  town.  These  ri^ts,  in  England 
have  been  moatly  detenniBed  by  prasa% 
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tkn  or  immemorial  usage ;  by  which  also 
^PBs  regulated,  in  most  instancea,  the  kind 
of  animab  which  might  be  turned  upon 
the  land  (which  were  uauatty  horaea,  ox* 
en,  eowB  and  abeep,  but  not  coata,  hogaor 
geese)^  and  the  number,  and  the  tune  of 
th»  year  when  they  might  be  tumed  in. — 
in  the  U.  Statea,  there  are  not  wanting 
Inaiancffia  of  right  of  common,  appurtenant 
and  in  gvoea;  but  the  regulation  of  thia 
ipeeiea  of  rights  doea  not  occupy  a  ^reat 
fipftoe  in  the  faiwa.  A  law  of  the  prorince 
of  Maasachuaetta,  of  1698,  reguhtea  the 
riglitB  of  common  belonging  to  the  fiee- 
holden  of  a  town  or  ^^Uage,  bv  preacribing 
the  number  of  cattle  that  each  commoner 
might  put  upon  Ae  oommon ;  and  there 
are  rights  of  oommon  appurtenant  in  New 
Yoik,  but  theae  are  moat  commonly  rigfata 
in  groaa,  and  the  grant  &am  one  com- 
moner to  another  generally  apecifiea  the 
Bomber  and  kind  of  beaata  to  be  paatured 
upon  the  oommon  field,  aa  ''one  cow 
rilght,**  or  a  right  for  a  certain  number  of 
aheep,  and  die  fike« — ^Beaidea  the  articlea 
on  thia  aatjeot  in  the  abridgmenta,  digeata 
and  general  treatiaeB»  an  elaborate  work 
on  rufatti  of  oommon  waa  publiahed  in 
1^  by  Mr.  Woolrych  of  London. 

CoMMOir  La.w.  The  phraae  ''the  com- 
mon law"  is  a  very  fiunUiar  expreasion  in 
£ngheh  juriaprudenoe,  and  has  various 
sigmficatiimay  or,  rather,  is  used  sometimes 
in  a  limited  and  aometimes  in  a  more  en- 
kiged  aenae.  In  a  lai^  aenae,  it  compre- 
benda  the  whole  body  of  Engliah  law,  as 
well  the  atatutes  paased  by  parliament  aa 
the  general  customary  law  of  the  reabn. 
in  tiuB  manner,  it  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  die  Roman,  or,  aa  we  call  it,  the 
eM  few.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  ''the 
eonunoD  law"  expresses  that  portion  of 
Enn^ish  jurisprudence  which  is  unwritten 
(farnon  «ci^i<a),  in  contradistinction  to  the 
pariiamentary  statutes,  which  are  the  poai- 
tive  written  code  (lex  geripta).  For  in- 
stance, we  say  that  a  particufer  remedy 
for  a  wrong  is  siven  by  the  common  law, 
and  that  anottier  remedy,  by  way  of 
penalty,  is  provided  by  statute ;  meanhig 
tbBt  the  latter  depends  upon  some  known 
actofthelegiBlature;  but  the  former  rests 
ako^^sther  upon  immemorial  usage  or 
aeneral  prineiplea,  which  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  any  such  act  There  ia  yet  a 
atill  more  limited  aenae,  in  which  the  ex- 
preaaion  is  used  to  designate  dtat  portion 
d*  the  JSngfish  common  law,  which  ia 
strictly  the  custom  of  the  realm,  and  local 
and  municipal  in  its  origin,  in  contradis- 
dnedon  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
maritime  and  eommercial  law,  which  are 


drawn  from  the  general  nsaces  and  prin- 
ciples recognised  among  civUized  nations. 
Corredfy  speaking,  the  common  law  now 
comprehends  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
law  merohant  But  these  are  of  much 
later  introduction  into  Engliah  jurispni- 
dence,  than  the  other  general  customs  of 
the  realm,  of  which  we  have  been  speak'* 
ing.  They  have  been  bonrowed,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  general  usages  of  mer- 
chants, in  the  commercial  nations,  which, 
upon  the  revival  of  commerce  and  letters, 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
For  instance,  the  law  of  foreign  IhIIs  of 
exchange,  of  insurance,  and  of  general 
avera|^  ia  of  comparatively  recent  adop- 
tion m  England,  and  cannot  be  traced 
back  &r  in  her  annal&  The  law  of  insur- 
ance has  almost  entirdy  nown  up  since 
the  time  when  lord  Mansneld  became  the 
diief-justice  of  England  (1756).  The  name 
of  the  common  tocr,  whieh  is  thus  given 
to  this  collection  of  maxims  and  customs 
in  England,  Blackscone  (1  EL  Comm.  67) 
saya,  vras  either  given  to  it  in  contradistinc- 
don  to  other  laws,  as  the  statute  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  and  the  like ; 
or,  more  piobaMy,  as  a  law  common  to 
die  reabn  [jvs  commanej  orfitk^rMi)^  men- 
tioned by  kinff  Edward  the  Elder,  after 
the  idwlidon  of  the  several  provincial  cus- 
toms and  particular  lavra  by  king  Alfred 
and  his  successors.  But  though  it  is 
caUed  the  lex  turn  scr^pia  (orvmmitUn  law), 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is,  at  present, 
merely  oral,  and  transmitted,  fit)m  age  to 
age,  by  word  of  mouth.  In  the  daik  ages, 
indeed,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  times,  few  lavra  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  stiU  fewer  of  these  maxims  and 
customs  were  to  be  found  in  books  or 
manuscripts.  But  (as  Kackstone  has  ob- 
aerved,  1  Bl.  Comm.  63)  vrith  us,  at  present, 
the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal 
customs  are  contained  in  the  records  of 
the  several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of 
reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in  the 
treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  fh>m 
times  of  die  highest  antiquity.  They  are, 
however,  still  styled  the  ununiUen  law, 
because  they  are  not  set  down  in  a  code, 
as  acts  of  parliament  are,  in  writing,  but 
they  derive  their  authority  from  long  and 
immemorial  usage,  and  the  universal  recog- 
nition of  them  throughout  the  realm.  The 
origin  of  this  common  law  is  now  lost  in 
remote  antiquity.  It  probably  began  in 
the  eariy  customs  of  the  aboriginal  Briu>ns^ 
and  was  successivelv  augmented,  m  dif- 
ferent agea,  bv  the  admixture  of  some  of 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  RomBn8,,tb« 
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PieiB,  the  Suroin,  die  Danes  and  Hie  Nor« 
mans,  who  spiead  tbemeelTes  orer  the 
oouniiy.  It  was  ftebie  and  nanrow  at 
firat ;  but,  ex|Mnding  with  the  eximicies 
of  Bociedr  and  with  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  refinement,  it  has  now  beoome 
a  yery  complex  and  intricate  ^stem,  and 
presents  a  singular  eombination  of  the 
strict  principles  of  the  old  feudal  law,  with 
the  elepnt  reasoning  of  jjublic  and  com- 
mercialjurisprudenoe,  which  are  so  much 
admired  for  tneir  general  equity.  Of  such 
a  gradual  fennation  and  expansion  is, 
doubtless,  the  law  of  most  civilized  coun* 
tries.  The  Roman  or  civil  law  is  made 
up,  not  merely  of  the  positive  legislation 
or  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors,  but  alao  of  the 
decrees  of  courts  of  justice,  of  the  opin- 
ions of  learned  jurists,  and  of  the  nlent 
but  irresistible  usages  of  the  people  in 
the  arrangementB  of  their  busmess  and 
domestic  pdicy.  These  usases,  at  first 
^untaiy  and  arbitraiy,  genenuly  acquired 
the  force  of  custom ;  and  tradition  made 
them  operate  as  laws  to  regulate  like  oon^ 
eems  in  others^ ;  and,  as  they  were  gen- 
enDy  founded  in  public  convenience,  they 
were  adhered  to,  first  fitun  habit,  and  at 
last  from  an  anxious  desire,  natural  in  all 
govermnents,  to  profit  bv  the  experience 
of  the  past,  and  to  ^x  rights  bv  some  cer- 
tain rules  coinciding  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  people.  The  common  law  is 
usually  divided  into  3  kinds: — ^1.  general 
customs,  which  are  the  universal  nde  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common 
bw  in  its  more  usual  signification ;  2.  par- 
ticidar  customs,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
Bfhct  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
districts ;  3.  certain  particular  laws,  which, 
by  custom,  are  adopted  and  used  by  some 
particular  courts  of  pretty  general  and 
extensive  jurisdiction.  (1  JK.  Comm,  67.) 
The  first  embraces  the  general  maxims 
and  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
such  as  the  regulation  of  the  descent  of 
estates,  the  expontion  of  contracts  and 
wills,  the  remedies  for  civil  injuries,  and 
the  definition  and  punishment  of  crimes, 
&o»  The  second  embratses  the  juiispni- 
dence  of  a  peculiar  nature  existing  in  cer- 
tain local  districts,  such  as  the  custom  of 
gavelkind,  in  Kent  county,  where  all  the 
sons  inherit  the  estate  of  their  parent,  and 
not  (as  is  the  general  law  of  England)  the 
aldest  son;  so  the  custom  of  Borou^ 
Knglish,  whera  the  youngest  son  inherits 
the  estate:  such,  also,  aro  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  city  of  London.  Tne  third 
cmbraoes  those  portionsof  the  civil  law  and 
Ihe  canon  law  which  are  of  fi)roe  in  the 


eedesiastical  and  adnuirity  and  odMf 
courts,  and  have  k>ng  oonstimted  the  sy»> 
torn  which  regtilates  the  rights  and  reme* 
dies  adnunistered  in  those  courts.  This 
BuMect  will  be  feund  discussed  at  large  in 
1  BL  Comm.  fiom  p.  63  to  p.  92,  and  in 
lord  Hale^  History  of  tiie  Common  Law 
A  fiu^ber  discussion  here  would  ocoumr 
too  much  spaoe< — ^The  common  law  of 
England  constitutes  the  general  basis  of  the 
juriqpradence  of  all  the  U.  States  of  Amer* 
ica,  except  only  Louisiana,  where  the  civfl 
kw  prevails.  This  comoKm  law  consisia 
only  of  the  first  and  third  kinds  of  custom- 
ary law  above  mentioned,  there  being  no 
local  or  provindal  law  existing  in  any  par« 
ticular  county  or  district  of  any  state,  aa 
contradistinguished  fiom  that  which  pie* 
vails  in  the  state  at  large.  When  we 
say  that  the  common  law  constitutea  the 
basis  of  American  jurisprudence,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  mole  common  law,  aa 
it  exists  in  England,  is  adopted  here.  The 
general  doctrine  is^  that  such  portioos  of  the 
common  law  only  as  were  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  colonies  at  their  first  setth>« 
roent,  and  were  thenceaiterwards  used 
and  recoffnised,  are  now  of  feroe  in  the 
states.  But  many  ]portk>ns  were  never  in 
force  at  all  in  Amenca.  For  instance,  the 
ecdenastkal  establishment,  and  much  of 
the  kkw  growing  out  of  it,  was  never  in* 
troduced  or  recognised  hers.  ^  We,  too^ 
eonaderthat  all  the  statutes  made  in  Eng- 
land before  the  emigration  of  our  ancestonL 
which  were  in  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
in  mehcHration  of  it,  constitttte  a  part  of  oar 
common  law,  and,  as  such,  were  brought 
hither  by  our  ancestors,  at  their  emigrar 
tion.  But  statutes  smce  enacted  have  no 
force  at  all  here,  uidess  they  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  w  have  been 
adopted  into  our  IogbI  practice;  by  general 
usage,  as  amendments  of  the  law.  And, 
indeed,  many  of  the  fimdamental  princi* 
pies  of  the  oonnnon  law  have  been  al- 
tered, repealed  or  modified  by  positive 
leffislation  of  the  various  states,  as  well 
while  tiiey  were  colonies  as  since  their  in- 
dependence ;  so  that,  though  the  ^erel 
basis  is  the  same,  there  are  almost  infinite 
shades  of  difiierence  in  the  actual  jurispra- 
dence  of  the  different  states.— There  ia 
another  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
common  law,  in  contradistinctiQB  to  what 
is  csJled  tqiidbf  jwiiprudmce.  The  ad- 
ministration of  a  distinct  system  of  juria* 
prudence  by  distinct  tribunals  of  this  na* 
tura  seems  peculiar  to  England  and  the 
colonies  which  derive  tfaenr  origin  from 
her.  Blackstone  (3  BL  Comm.  50)  has 
well  observed,  that  the  distinction  between 
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law  and  equi^,  as  adminifltered  in  differ* 
ent  courts,  is  not  at  present  known,  nor 
seems  ever  to  bave  been  known  in  any 
other  countiy  at  any  other  time ;  and  yet 
the  di^ience  of  one  from  the  other,  when 
administered  by  the  same  tribunal,  was 
perfectly  fiuniliar  to  the  Romans;  the/iif 
srfffornMi,  or  discretion  of  the  pr»tor, 
oeing  distinct  from  the  l^^ts^  or  standing 
laws.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  enter  into  a  full  developement  of  this 
distinction  in  the  actual  administration  of 
justice  in  England.  In  general,  courts  of 
equity  ailminister  remedies  txaqmd  iono 
only  in  cases  where  the  courts  or  common 
hw  cannot  A^tpyniater  an  adequate  reme* 
dy.  Hence  a  very  familiar  expression  is^ 
that  a  wht  is  an  e^«(a&{e  rfgphf,  oran  egmfy; 
l^  which  we  mean,  that  it  is  a  right  rec-> 
ognised  only  in  courts  of  equity,  and  for 
which  the  common  law,  in  its  ordinanr 
tribunals,  aflKnrds  no  remedy,  and  of  which 
It  takes  no  notice.  (SeeCWtf  and£gi4^y.) 
CoHMOif  PutAS.  (See  OnuU,) 
Common  Scaools.  (See  SehMs.) 
Commoners.  (See  CoXUgta.) 
Commons.  The  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  general  sense,  consist  of  all 
such  men  of  fnoperty  in  the  kingdom  as 
have  not  seats  ui  the  house  of  lords,  e  veiy 
one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  parliament, 
eid^  peraonally,  or  by  his  representatives. 
Commons^  in  parliament,  are  the  lower 
houseyconsistinff  of  knights  elected  by  the 
counties,  and  of  citizens  and  burgesses  by 
the  cities  and  borough  towns.  In  these 
elections,  ancientlv,  all  the  people  had 
votes ;  but  in  the  dth  and  10th  of  king  Hen- 
ly  VI,  for  avoiding  tumults,  lavirs  were  en- 
acted, that  none  should  vote  for  knights 
but  such  as  were  freeholders,  did  reside  in 
the  county,  and  bad  40  shillings  yearly 
revenue,  equivalent  to  nearly  £$a)  a  year 
of  the  present  money ;  the  peisons  elected 
for  eotmties  to  be  vtSiUs  wdabiles,  at  least 
esquires,  or  gentlemen  fit  for  knighthood; 
Dative  Englishmen,  at  least  naturalized; 
and  31  years  of  age ;  no  jud^  sheriff  or 
eccleaastical  person  to  sit  m  the  house 
for  county,  cil^  or  borough.  The  house 
of  commons,  m  Fortescue's  time,  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI,  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  900  members;  in 
air  Edwara  Coke's  time,  their  number 
amounted  to  4^  At  the  time  of  the 
union  vrith  Scotland,  in  1707,  there  were 
513  members  for  England  and  Wales,  to 
which  45  representatives  for  Scotland 
were  added;  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  members  amounted  to  558.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  union  with  Ireland,  in  1801, 
100  mamberB  were  abided  for  that  country ; 


and  the  whole  hoi.se  of  eDmnoiia  now 
consists  of  658  memben.  It  is  well 
known,  that  it  has  been,  of  late,  tibe  con- 
stant endeavor  of  a  par^  in  England  to 
obtain  a  more  equal  and  fidr  representiH 
tion  in  the  house  of  commons,  not 
founded,  as  at  present,  on  old  privileges 
(in  consequence  of  which,  some  rotten 
ixnoucfas  (q.  v.)  send  two  members,  while 
Manchester  sends  none),  but  on  the  ratio 
of  population.  Pitt  wished  to  pay  off 
the  rotten  boroughs,  and  to  distribute  rep* 
resentation  more  eauaUy.  (For  further 
information,  see  Pcntiainefit) 

Commons,  Doctors'.  (Siee  CaiUge  if 
CknOanB.) 
Communion.  (See  Lord^a  Sufper.) 
CoMMUNiTT.  The  two  chief^^  parties, 
into  which  theoretical  politicians  of  mod<^ 
em  times  are  divided,  approach  each  other 
in  no  point  more  nearly  than  in  their  opin- 
ion upon  the  organization  of  communities. 
For  those  who  mink  that  the  stato  should 
insure  an  equality  of  rights  to  all  its  mem- 
ben,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  whole  is  most  sa£»ly  a^ 
tained  by  means  of  an  unequal  distributioa 
of  civil  richts  and  privileges,  both  agree 
in  this  trutb,  that  communities  come  next 
in  order  to  private  fiunilies,  in  the  forma' 
tion  of  the  great  bond  by  which  mankind 
are  united  in  church  and  state.  They 
difier,  indeed,  in  theur  views  upon  the 
formation  of  communities,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  |;eneial  government,  as  well  an 
to  their  individual  members,  as  widely  as 
they  do  in  their  principles  in  regard  to  the 
state,  and  the  claims  of  citizens  upon  iu 
History  shows  that  the  establishment  of 
communities  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  human  improvement ;  and  they 
have  proved,  in  different  ages,  the  cradle 
and  the  support  of  freedom.  By  the  form- 
ation of  communities,  the  patriarchal  or 
fiimily  government  was  broken,  which 
arose  from  the  natural  connexion  of  fami- 
lies, but  had  terminated  in  most  unnatural 
restraints  and  inequalities.  In  the  family^ 
individual  interest  predominated ;  and  even 
when  increasing  numbere  gave  rise  to 
tribes,  the  same  motives  still  prevailed. 
The  head  of  the  tribe,  the  patriarch,  was 
elevated  to  unrestrained  authority.  In 
after  years,  all  employments  wero  distrib- 
uted among  the  branches  of  the  fiunily  by 
inheritance :  then  arose  fixed  castes — the 
crave  of  all  human  improvement ;  for  their 
mfluence  palsies  individual  effort ;  eveij 
man  is  shut  up  in  one  fixed  circle,  be  hie 
talents  and  aeoomplishments  what  their 
may.  That  the  branch  of  the  tribe  which 
was  originally  predonunant^  viz.,  the  casts 
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of  priests,  or  the  priesthood,  shouM,  in  the 
cflQG,  give  way,  and  become  inferior  in  in- 
fluence to  the  second  order  (the  militaiy 
caste  or  rank),  is  so  natural  a  consequence, 
that  it  has  occurred  in  abnost  every  in- 
stance of  society  constituted  in  the  way 
which  we  have  described,  and  is  shown, 
with  great  probability,  to  have  occurred, 
not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the  Hin- 
doos, but  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  in  Japan,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  among  all  people 
of  Gaelic  origin.  Some  writers,  such  as 
Eichhom,  for  example,  have  thought,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  they  found  traces 
of  an  original  and  hereditaiy  superiority  of 
the  priesthood,  in  the  relations  of  the  an- 
dent  German  priests  to  the  militaiy  and 
other  orders  of  society.  This  coustitutioa 
of  society,  derived  from  femily  ties,  with  the 
institutions  belonginff  to  it, — a  patriarchal 
government,  a  hereditary  prieiAhood,  and 
a  fixed  amngement  of  castes, — existed 
amooff  the  earnest  nations,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  first  finm  of  government  which 
went  into  operation  upon  the  earth.  With 
it  was  usually  connected  a  conunon  rip-ht 
of  the  whole  tribe  to  the  ground  which 
Ihey  occupied.  This  was  tiwisferred  to 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  first  as  the  common 
representative  of  the  members,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  fair  distribution,  but  finally 
oecame  the  individual  property  of  the 
chief.  This  is  found  to  have  been  the 
ease  not  only  in  Egypt  and  among  the 
Hindoos,  but  also  in  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  among  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, among  whom,  more  especially,  the 
old  Gaelic  constitution  of  tribes  and  family 
races  has  been  preserved  in  their  clans, 
even  till  a  very  late  period.  It  will  be 
easily  p^^^ived,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
must  have  been  very  oppressive  to  men  of 
energetic,  ambitious  spirits,  and,  therefore^ 
that  emigrations  would  frequendy  occur; 
and,  as  bold  adventurers  from  all  castes 
would  join  the  leaders  of  these  expedi- 
tions, it  w  evident  that  the  original  divis- 
ions of  the  castes  could  as  litde  be  kept  up 
among  themselves,  as  they  could  be  forced 
upon  the  foreign  nations  among  whom 
the  wanderers,  by  reason  of  their  higher 
civilization  or  superior  force,  migbt  ob- 
tain an  influence.  In  the  domestic  history 
cf  Greece  and  Rome,  we  can  discover  a 
iong-coiitiaued  contest  between  the  old 
ftouly  constitution  of  government,  which 
gave  particular  races  particular  claims  to 
sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of  the  commu- 
uity  in  general,  which  t^Tninated,  after 
many  hard-fought  battles,  with  the  entire 
mretttaow  <^the  former.    The  &Ht  shock 


given  to  the  old  system  took  place  almost 
contemporaneously,  in  Athens  and  RomcL 
by  the  substitution  of  divisions  founded 
on  property,  in  the  room  of  the  old  divis- 
ions according  to  tribes  and  families. 
The  removal  from  landed  property  of  all 
restrictions  in  favor  of  families,  and  the 
equal  inheritance  of  women,  were  among 
the  most  important  consequences  of  this 
change  in  Rome. — ^Among  the  Germans, 
the  system  of  communities,  which  was, 
from  the  beginning,  the  foundation  of 
their  political  constitution,  has  remained 
essentially  the  same  to  the  present  time. 
The  common  people  (Gefdge\  who  had 
voluntarily  joined  a  certain  leader,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  commander  in 
war,  but  not  as  their  sovereign  in  time  of 
peace ;  as  the  defender  of  the  laws,  but  not 
as  their  superior.  All  afi^rs  of  general 
interest,  even  to  the  determination  upon  a 
new  campaign,  were  decided  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves ;  and  this  custom  was  re- 
tained in  all  the  states  which  they  estab- 
lished, in  which  all  the  free  members 
enjoyed  equal  rights.  A  hereditary  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  m  the  earlier  periods  of 
these  institutions,  is  neither  certain  nor 
probable.  It  is  only  possible,  at  the  most, 
that  some  tribes,  who  had  already  possess- 
ed institutions  recognising  these  distinc- 
tions, may  have  transforr^l  them  to  their 
new  seats.   The  military  associations  were 

X'n  subdivided  into  smaller  portions, 
ch  were  perhaps  divided  in  the  com- 
mon military  form,  as  the  divisions  into 
tens  and  hundreds  were  the  only  ones 
stricdy  observed ;  and,  as  new  possessions 
were  acquired,  the  new  ffeograpbical  and 
pofitical  divisions  naturally  took  the  form 
and  title  of  tiikm^^  hundreds  and  counties. 
The  ^xe  inhabitants  of  these  societies 
were  so  far  coimected,  that  they  were 
responsible  one  for  the  other.  Tbey  had 
courts,  and  chose  their  own  judges.  This 
form  of  socie^  continued  nowhere  so 
lonff  as  in  England,  although  it  is  not  en- 
tirely given  up  in  anv  of  the  states  of  Ger- 
manic origin.  The  freemen  of  the  county 
formed  in  England  a  particular  commu- 
nity, whose  head — the  oldest  edUbnnaru 
comeSf  count  or  governor — was  appointed 
by  the  king;  but  the  second  in  command, 
the  receiver  of  the  royal  taxes  {sMre-ge- 
rtfct,  grave^  graf,  shmjf^  equivalent  to  die 
German  SckvUnks,  exactor),  was  for  soitm 
time  elected  by  the  people.  The  royal 
boroughs,  which  were  scattered  through 
the  counties,  were  occupied  by  burgesses, 
who  formed  communities  distinct  from 
the  tithings,  consisted  of  firemen  (nobles), 
and,  like  the  counties,  were  represented  at 
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die  aawmUlies  convoked  by  the  kiog. 
The  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
kiiujr,  or  were  not  given  to  his  foUowen^ 
seeni  originally  to  nave  been  the  property 
of  the  county,  a  part  or  lot  in  which  be^ 
longed  only  to  those  capable  of  doing  mil^ 
itaury  duty,  and  constituted  the  common 
property ;  the  folkrUmd,  aliodkdj  or  reeoe- 
land  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  taUand  of 
the  Franks ;  while  the  loids'  proper^,  or 
tkeme-fandf  or  book4and  of  the  Anglo-Sax* 
ons^  was  conferred  only  upon  the  follow- 
ers of  the  king,  or  of  the  great  territorial 
lords,  upon  condition  of  the  perform- 
ance of  personal  service.  This  last  union 
of  the  king  and  the  great  lords  with  their 
▼assals  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
fieedom  of  the  communities,  as  all  who 
w<ve  not  thus  dependent  on  the  great 
were  left  without  protection  from  violence ; 
but,  after  the  10th  century,  the  conmioDS 
nwe  again,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  several  causes,  partly  from  the  wealth 
accumulated  b^  the  practice  of  arts  and 
trades,  partly  mm  the  growth  of  towns 
aroundtoe  castles  of  the  knights.  In  these 
towns,  which  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
aitiBans  of  various  sorts  were  collected, 
who  were  distinguished  for  spirit  and 
boldness.  It  frequently  happened,  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  knights — ^the 
original  protectors  of  those  communities — 
were  expelled.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  became  mingled  in  the  mass  of  citi- 
zensL  Many  traces  of  this  state  of  socl- 
es are  still  to  be  found,  especially  in 
England,  exhibited  in  the  various  consti- 
tutions of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the 
representation  of  boroughs  in  parliament 
Only  those  towns  which  were  in  existence 
at  the  establishment  of  these  Germanic  in- 
stitutions, or  which  remained  as  retics  of  the ' 
Roman  and  British  times,  owe  their  repre- 
SKitation  in  parliament  to  their  importance 
as  towns.  All  other  places  hold  their 
privileges  as  royal  boroughs,  which  were 
originuly  Uie  sole  possessors  of  the  corpo- 
rate rif^fats  of  towns.  The  privilege  of 
voting  in  cities  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  the  old  free  families,  or 
depends  upon  certain  burgage  tenures, 
and  is  thus  in  the  possesion  of  a  certain 
number  of  independent  voters ;  while,  in 
the  boroughs,  the  freedom  of  the  borough 
is  sometimes  the  common  property  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  some- 
times depends  on  certain  burgage  tenures. 
As  these  boroughs  were  created  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  interests,  we  may  see 
in  this  the  reason  why  they  are  so  much 
more  numerous  in  the  fimitier  counties^ 
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and  espedalhr  in  Cornwall,  than  in  odier 
parts.  The  formation  and  constitution  of 
munidpal  commimities,  in  other  Eurtqiean 
states,  has  taken  a  nearly  similar  coone, 
although  the  description  of  this  course,  as 
given  oy  Eichhom,  is  not  of  universal 
application.  The  Bumrarrfnen,  which 
are  found  to  have  existed  in  Meissen  and 
Brandenburg  in  the  10th  century,  are 
nearly  relatc^l  to  the  English  boroughs,  in 
like  manner  as  the  older  towns  and  cities, 
which  have  remained  as  specimens  of  the 
Roman  times  and  institutions,  have  served 
as  models  for  towns  of  modem  origin,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  their  city-privi- 
leges (Ubertag  Romano),  These  municipal 
communities  seem  to  have  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  representation  of  the 
country ;  in  the  estabhshment  of  which, 
the  old  notions  respecting  the  character 
and  rights  of  a  communiQr  seem  to  have 
had  as  great  or  a  greater  share  than  the 
modem  and  most  unjust  notion  of  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  landed  interest  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  in  which  the  b(nr> 
oughs  and  the  finee  possessora  of  landed 
estates  have  continued  to  fomi  one  body 
or  chamber  of  representation—- the  com- 
mons— to  which  they  have  alwavs  belong- 
ed ;  while,  in  other  countries,  the  gentle- 
men or  kniffhthood  have  united  themselves 
to  the  nobiuty,  and  thus  become  separated 
in  their  interests  fit>m  the  towns.  But,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  appear  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  influence,  to  which 
various  causes  seem  to  have  contributed. 
The  nioBt  important  among  them  has  been 
the  internal  corruptions  of  the  institutions 
of  the  towns  themselves.  The  oonstitti- 
tion  of  the  Gerawn  towns  has  cenerally 
suffered  an  injurious  change,  b^  the  estab* 
Mahment  of  a  chief  magistrate  ror  lif&  who 
has  the  power  of  appointing  his  inferiors 
in  office,  who  are  naturally  selected  from 
among  his  own  friends  and  dependents. 
Though,  in  the  large  towns,  the  high  and 
independent  character  of  the  burgesses, 
and  their  republican  institutions,  have 
been  strong  obstacles  to  these  abases,  or 
the  occamm  of  then?  being  quickly  cor- 
rected (as  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  im- 
perial cities,  and  in  the  large  towns  of  oth- 
er countries) ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
grown  up,  in  the  small  towns,  a  contracted 
policy  and  cast  of  feeling,  in  accordance 
with  the  diminutiveness  of  th^  influence 
and  importance,  which  has  made  than* 
proverbial,  in  Germany,  for  nairownens 
of  spurit.  In  this  manner,  all  true  public 
a|iint  has  been  lost.  The  mismanage- 
ment and  conuptioa  of  the  goviwnnMiiti 
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of  the  cqwhb  have  deOxayed  their  ppospeiw 
itjTf  and,  with  it,  the  old  citizen  qi&it ;  and 
few  towns  are  to  be  found  in  Getnumyf 
where  just  complaints  are  not  heard  o£ 
the  conruption  of  old  instttutionei  and  the 
waateof  the  property  of  the  placew  These 
defects  in  the  ^vemment  of  the  town% 
and  the  fiequent  contests  between  the 
buiigeases  and  their  magistiates,  attracted 
the  attention  of  goveniinent  still  more, 
ficom  the  fiict  that  another  branch  of  the 
popular  authority — the  administration  of 
jU8tice-*-4iad  entirely  departed  from  its 
original  charact^.  This  portion  of  their 
aomority  had  been  wrested  from  the  bur- 
yosocfl  by  the  increasiuj^  subdeties  of  the 
bw,  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  oi 
functionaries  who  were  seldom  able  to 
command  public  confidence  and  respect ; 
and  the  town-officers  could,  in  truth,  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the 
municipality,  even  before  they  began,  both 
in  name  and  in  reality,  to  assume  the 
character  and  duties  of  state  and  police- 
officers.  This  occurred  firat  in  France, 
where  the  royal  treasury  was,  for  a  short 
time,  supplied  by  the  sale  of  these  offices. 
This  example  was  followed  by  other 
states,  especially  in  Germany,  aiter  the 
time  of  Frederic  U  of  Prussia,  where  it 
was  first  seen,  that,  upon  eveiy  reform  of 
the  towns  and  their  institutions,  something 
valuable  was  taken  from  Uiem,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cause  of  absolute  authority. 
In  PrusBiB,  an  approach  to  a  fiieer  gov- 
ernment of  municipalities  took  place  by 
the  ordinance  of  Nov.  10, 1808,  which  has 
served  as  a  model  for  several  other  Ger- 
man states,  but,  if  carefiilly  examined,  will 
appear  valuable  only  as  demonstrating 
how  necessary  some  approach  to  popular 
institutions  is,  even  in  an  absolute  monar- 
chy. It  is  the  work  ofthe  Prussian  minister 
Stein,  (a.  v.)  In  republics,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipialities,  the  establish- 
ment and  due  regulation  of  popular  rights 
and  privileges,  is  of  the  jpeatest  impor- 
tance. (See  the  articles  Chty  and  Town.) 
ComnENi ;  an  extinct  fimiily  of  sove- 
reigns, according  to  an  unsupported  tradl- 
tioa  of  Italian  origin,  which  numbered,  on 
the  throne  of  Consumtinople  (from  1057 
to  1204)  and  on  tiiat  of  Trebisond  (fix)m 
1904  to  1461),  18  eropeiors,  besides  19 
kings,  and  numerous  independent  princes. 
{See  Byxantine  Emjpire,  aod  TVebisond). 
When  the  cnieadeis  had  overturned  the 
throne  of  the  Comneni  in  Constantinople, 
and  established  the  Latin  empire  there, 
in  1204,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  house 
of  the  Comneni  founded  an  independent 
ime  at  TrebisoDdy  in  Asia  flfinoxv  wfaeie 


he  was  governor.  The  last  soverntn  of 
this  house  was  David  Comnenus.  From 
him,  it  is  said,  was  descended  Demetrius 
ONnnenus,  a  French  captain  of  dragoons, 
who  died  without  children,  at  Paris,  in  1821, 
with  tiie  tide  of  maridud  de  camp.  But 
his  descent  cannot  be  historicallv  trac«Hi. 
Ducange,  an  accurate,  fitithful  and  learned 
historian,  asserts,  without  hesitation,  that 
Mohammed  11,  the  conqueror  of  Constan- 
tinople, after  be  had  obtained  the  empire 
of  JMimnul,  so  called  (which  was  scarcely 
as  large  as  a  French  department),  firom  the 
emperor  David,  by  a  treaty,  sent  for 
this  prince  and  his  seven  children  to  Con^ 
stantinople.  In  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  income  which  had  been  secured  to 
the  Greek  prince,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  with  all  his  children,  at 
Adrianople,  in  1462,  under  pretence  of  a 
conspiracy.  This  is  confinned,  according 
to  Ducange,  by  all  contemporary  writers — 
Chalcondylas,  Ducas,  Phranzes.  A  later 
historian  maintains  that  one  of  his  chil- 
dren was  carried  off  unhurt  to  Laconia 
(Maine),  where  the  family  maintained  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, for  200  years.  Betrayed,  but  not 
conquered,  Constantine  Comnenus  emi- 
grated at  last  fiom  Maine,  landed,  in  1676^ 
at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  several  Greeks^ 
and  tinted  a  colony  in  the  isle  of  Cornea. 
His  posterity  governed  this  district,  inherit- 
iuff  the  dignity  and  title  of  capitano;  but, 
when  Corsica  was  joined  to  France,  they 
lost  their  poeseasions.  This  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  credible ;  for  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  in  contemporary  histoiy,  either 
of  a  chiki  of  David  Comnenus,  or  of  his 
posteri^,  after  1462.  Demetrius  Comne- 
nus, uideed,  who  pretended  to  be  the  last 
branch  ofthe  fiunily  of  Corsican  colonists 
(bom  in  Corsica,  in  1750),  was  recognised 
by  the  French  government  as  a  descend* 
ant  of  David  Comnenus,  by  a  royal  decree 
of  1782, registered  duly  by  the  parliament; 
but  this  recognition  was  effected  by  M.  de 
Vergermea  merely  firom  political  motives. 
The  fisdl  of  Constantinople  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  at  hand,  and  it  was  for  the 
mierest  of  France  to  secure  the  claim  of 
legitimate  inheritance  to  a  descendant  of 
that  fiunily  in  France.  If  the  sceptre  of 
the  grand  seisnior  had  then  been  broken, 
France  would  have  supported  the  cliums 
ofthe  French  officer;  for,  in  the  diploma 
of  Louis  XVI,  he  was  recognised  as  tlie 
lawful  successor  ofthe  emperors  of  Trebi- 
sond. Captain  Demetrius  Comnenus  em 
mated  in  the  beginning  ofthe  revolution, 
fought  tmder  the  banners  ofthe  prince  of 
Qond^  retunied,  in  1809^  to  France,  and 
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ived,  dtf  IdH  on  a  penrion  of  4000  fiuicfl^ 
iRduchNapol60Dliadaflfei^iiedliim.  Louis 
XVIII  confimied  this  stipand,  and  made 
him  matridud  de  camp,  and  knigfat  of  St 
Louis.  He  died  Sept  8, 1831,  and  left  a 
manuscript  woik,  in  which  he  labored  to 
Aom  that  the  Greeks  had  risen  ftom  a 
Slate  of  baitnrism  even  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  A  remarkable  member  of  the 
fiunily  was  the  princess  Anna  Conmena, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  I,  who 
flourished  in  the  fint  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tuiy.  In  the  history  of  her  ftther,  whom 
die  praises  with  all  the  affection  shown 
by  raadame  de  Sta«l  towards  her  parent^ 
m»  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  man* 
ners  of  her  age,  and  the  state  of  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  (See  Gibbon's  Roman 
JBMvre,  c.  48.) 

CoMO,  Lake  (logo  di  Como ;  anciently, 
Weui  Lanu$) ;  a  Ue  in  the  Lombaido- 
Venetian  kingdom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Towards  the  middle,  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  by  the  point  called  Bettaggith 
The  branch  extenoing  towards  the  S.  W., 
to  the  city  of  Como,  goes  under  the  same 
name ;  that  which  turns  to  the  S.  £.,  to 
Lecco,  takes  the  name  of  lake  Leeoo.  The 
bngtfa  of  the  lake  to  Bellaggio  is  five 
teagu^n  t^t  ^^  ^®  3*  ^*  mncb,  six 
leagues;  and  that  of  the  S.£.  branch,  four 
leagues.  The  greatest  width  is  one  league. 
More  than  60  rivers  and  rivulets  empty 
into  it,  and  the  Adda  passes  through  iL 
It  is  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  191  feet  above  the  terriioiy  of 
Mikin.  Lake  Como,  the  most  delightfbl 
of  all  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  8  or  9000  feet 
high,  which  descend  towards  the  lake, 
and  temunate  in  hills,  resemUing  ternice& 
It  is  bordered  by  deliriitful  ga^ens  and 
countnr  seats.  Many  delicious  fish,  paiv 
tieularly  trouts,  are  taken  in  the  lake.  The 
neighboring  country  is  rich  in  minerals^ 
iron,  copper  and  lead. 

CoHO  (anciently  CoffMim) ;  capital  of  the 
province  <^  Como,  in  the  Lombardo- Ve- 
netian kingdom,  9  leagues  N.  N.  W.  of 
Milan,  in  a  delightflil  valley  on  lake  Como 

g'  v.J;lat45°48<  SMX^N.;  lon.9»5'iy 
It  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  is  about  7500,  many  of 
whom  travel  about  with  litde  manufac* 
tures,  such  as  mirrors^  spectacles,  little 
pictures.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperon,  this  taste  for  emigndon  mani- 
fested itself.  The  inhabitants  of  Como 
were  then  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
in  die  capacity  of  masons.  This  city  con- 
tuns  some  antiquities,  and  13  beautiful 
churches ;  also  a  cabinet  of  natunl  hisloiy 


and  nannal  phflesophy. 
12th  centuries  were  the  fl( 
of  Como.  It  wae  then  at 
Ghibeline  party,  and  the 
Tiie  promnee  of  Como, 
tuted  the  department  oi 
kingdom  of  Italy,  inehidei 
kants^  in  590  communities 

CoMeRO,  or  Coumorb 
IsiiAin>8 ;  islands  in  the  Ii 
tween  the  northern  extrem 
car  and  the  continent  of 
are  four  in  number— t^f^ 
Comoro],  MokSUoy  Jcfhamu 
The  inhabitanti  aie  undvi 
lesBL  Europeans  have  nei 
tlements  there.  These  i 
tremely  fertile,  vroll  stock 
sheep,  hon,  and  birds  of 
They  produce,  likewise,  f 
orsnges,  citrons^  bananas, 
eanee^  rice,  ginger,  cocoa-i 
are  situated  between  lat. 
6^S.,andlon.43^10<and^ 
population,  consisting  of 
Arabs,  is  esdmaied  at  dO,0( 

CoMPANT,  in  military  Ian 
body  of  foot  or  artiUery,  i 
which  varies,  but,  in  die  £ 
generally  from  50  to  120,  c 
a  captain,  a  lieutenant  and 
sometimes,  by  a  first  and  i 
ant,  as  in  the  artillery  anc 
nies  of  the  line.  In  the 
Prussian  annies,  companio 
In  France,  die  strength  of 
varied  verjr  much.  In  f< 
company  consisted  of  fit>n 
toaOOmen;  in  1798, of  80 
they  had  \2Pl  men;  in  18: 
1823,  80  men.  In  1820,  a 
ion  was  comnosed  of  8  coi 
regiment  of  3  battalions. 

COHPANIES  FOR  CARRTin 

Trade.    (See -Rir-IVarfc.) 
Companies,  Joint  Stoc 
Stock  Companitt,) 

Comparative  Anatomy 
which  investigates  the  anat 
male  with  the  view  to  con 
explain  one  by  means  of  th( 
ckuBsify  the  various  kinds 
their  anatomical  structure, 
son,  and  the  formation  ant 
genera  and  species,  are  the 
naturalist,  comparative  ana 
the  most  interesting  sdeno 
of  an  oi]gan  in  certain  clase 
or  its  existence  under  difTe 
tions  of  form,  structure,  & 
to  suggest  interesting  coi 
eeming  the  office  of  the  ear 
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human  subject  Thu»  comparative  anat- 
omy IB  of  the  highest  unportaDce  to 
physiology.  Haller  obseires,  very  justly, 
^  Physiotogy  has  been  more  illustrated  by 
comparative  anatomy  than  by  the  dissec- 
tion oi*  the  human  body."  Without  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  natural  history  of 
animals  would  fuways  have  remained  in  a 
backward  state,  more  so  even  than  miner- 
alo^  without  the  aid  of  chemistry.  And 
it  IS  to  comparative  anatomy  that  we 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  diat  more  liberal 
view  of  nature,  which  belongps  to  modem 
times,  and  considen  all  nature,  man  in- 
duded,  as  one  unbroken  whole.  Cuvier^ 
JL«xm#  <r«^batomte  compart  (in  5  large  8va 
volumes)  is  an  exoellent  work.  Blumen- 
bach^  woiks  on  comparative  anatomy, 
also,  are  highlv  valuable.  His  Handbueh 
der  vergUichendm  ,%Mtoimie  wnd  PhyMth 

£(Gottingen,  1804),  has  been  translated 
Mr.  Lawrence,  under  the  title  of  a 
fi  i^jtem  i^Comparalkot  Anaiofmf  (Loo* 
d<Mi,  1^— 1808,8vo.).  Gall  has  render- 
ed great  service  to  sdenoe  by  investiga- 
tions in  comparative  anatomy,  though  he 
has  sometimes  fallen  into  extravagant  con- 
clusions in  reference  to  phrenology. 

Compass,  the  Mariner's.  The  an- 
cients, whose  only  guides  on  the  trackless 
watere  were  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  often 
covered  by  clouds,  could  not  venture  far 
firom  shore.  It  is  the  compass  wliich  has 
enabled  men  to  steer  boldly  across  the 
deep.  The  inventor  of  tiiis  great  instru- 
ment shares  the  &te  of  the  authora  of 
many  of  the  noblest  inventions.  He  can- 
not be  precisely  ascertained.  Some  call 
him  Flavio  Gioia ;  others,  Giri,  a  native  <^ 
Amalfi,  in  Naples,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14tii  century:  but  there  are  proofs,  that 
the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  point- 
ing out  the  nortii,  was  known  at  an  earlier 
pmod  in  Europe,  and  that  a  contrivance 
similar  to  a  compass  went  under  die  name 
of  mormette  in  France,  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  English  fust  suspended  the 
compass,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  al- 
ways a  horizontal  position,  and  the  Dutch 
gave  names  to  the  divisions  of  the  card. 
The  earliest  missionaries  to  China  found 
the  magnetic  needle  in  use  in  that  country. 
— ^The  compass  is  composed  esseutially  of 
a  magnetic  needle,  suspended  freely  on  a 
pivot,  and  containing  a  card,  marked  with 
the  92  points  of  direction  into  which  the 
horizon  is  divided,  and  which  are  thence 
called  pwnU  of  Gia  compasB,  The  needle 
always  points  to  the  nordi  (excepting 
slight  variations),  and  the  direction  which 
the  ship  is  steering  is  therefore  determined 
by  a  mere  iniqiection  of  the  card.    This 


iq[»pahitus  is  encioaed  in  a  bmsi  boi,  nHdi 
a  glass  coverinc,  to  allow  the  card  to  be 
seen  without  being  disturbed  by  the  wind. 
This  again  is  freely  suspended  within  a 
laraer  box,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  needle  fvom  being  affected  by  the 
motion  of  the  veseeL  The  whole  is  then 
placed  in  the  binnacle,  in  sight  of  the  man 
at  the  helm.  On  the  inside  of  that  port 
of  the  compass-box  which  is  direetiy  on  « 
line  with  the  vessel's  bow,  is  a  clear  bladK 
stroke,  called  the  VMerAmt^  which  the 
ateenman  uses  to  keep  his  required  course ; 
that  is,  he  must  always  keep  the  point  of 
the  card,  which  indicates  his  course,  coin- 
ciding with  the  lubber-line.  The  compass 
here  described  is  called  the  aUtring  eom» 
poM.  Several  other  sorts  are  used  for 
different  purposes,  but  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  constructed  is  the  same. 
Some  land  compasses  are  of  the  size  of  a 
watch-seal,  and  actually  fixed  in  such  seals ; 
otheraof  the  size  and  external  fbiro  of  a 
pocket  watch.  Sometimes  a  little  sun- 
dial is  affixed  to  compass-boxes.  The  box, 
of  whatever  material  it  is  noade,  rouse 
have  no  particle  of  iron  in  its  c<Histruo- 
tion. 

Compasses,  or  Pair  of  Compasses  ;  a 
mathematical  instrument,  used  fo|||he  de- 
scribing of  circles,  measuring  lines,  &e. 
The  common  compasses  consist  of  two 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  brassi  or  other 
metal,  pointed  at  bottom,  and  j<Mned  by  a 
rivet,  whereon  they  move  as  on  a  centres 
We  have  compasses  of  various  kinds,  and 
c<Mitrivances  accommodated  to  thevariona 
uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

CoKFitom ;  a  French  toi^,  in  the  de 
partment  de  TOim,  15}  leagues  N.  N.  £L 
of  Paris.  It  has  6260  inhwitanta,  crook- 
ed streets  and  ill-built  houses,  and  some 
manufactures  and  commerce.  Formerly, 
it  was  supported  only  by  the  court,  whidi 
occasionally  resided  here.  It  has  two 
fairs,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  November. 
Charles  VI  took  this  town  from  the  duke 
of  Buigundy  in  1415.  In  1430,  Joan  of  Arc 
was  taken  prisoner  here  by  the  English. 

C0MPLI7TElfSIAN  PoLTOLOT.      (^^  M- 

cola  de  Henares.) 
CoBiPosiTx  Order.  (See  ^^kUechireJ) 
Compost,  in  husbandzy  Mid  gardening; 
several  sorts  of  soils,  or  kinds  of  earthy 
matter  mixed  together ;  or  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  putrid  animal  substance,  or 
vegetable  substance ;  in  &ct,  any  ajtificiaJ 
manure  to  assist  the  soil  in  the  work  of 
vegetation.    (See  CoUnies,  pauper,) 

CoMPOBTELLA,  or  Sah  Jaoo  j>£  Compo- 
8TEU.A  (andentiy  BriganHum)^  a  city  of 
8pain,  sind  capital  of  Galicia;  98  miles 
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W.  of  Afltorga;  km.  8»  d(K  W.)  kt  49? 
sat  N. ;  p^Hiiation>  about  13,000.  It  ig 
ataated  m  a  beautiful  plain,  on  all  sidea 
funounded  with  agreeable  hilJfl)  between 
tbe  Sar  and  Sarefla,  wfaidi  unite  about 
half  a  league  below.  It  is  the  aee  of  en 
seblMflhop.  In  the  metropolitan  church 
arapraaenred,  aa  the  people  believe,  the 
lemainfi  of  St.  JameBi  die  patron  of  Spain, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and 
from  whom  the  town  is  named.  There 
are  12  perish  churches,  14  religious  hoosea, 
and  4  fao^tala.  The  annual  revenue  of 
the  archbiahop  is  said  to  amount  to  60,000 
ducats.  A  umverai^  was  establiahed  hers 
in  the  year  1532,  oonsisdng  of  4  colleges* 
The  order  of  St  Jago  takes  its  tide  worn 
tius  city,  the  knights  of  whioh  possess  67 
commandenes,  with  an  anmnd  income  of 
1XXM)00  ducata 

CoMPOSTXLLAfNuovA ;  a  town  of  Mex- 
ico, in  Guadalaxara,  built  by  Nuiiez  de 
GuDaDan,  once  the  see  of  a  biiihop,  remov- 
ed to  Guadalaxam;  300  miles  W.  N.  W. 
Mexico ;  l<m.  10G»  11'  W. ;  lat  21<'  20"  N^ 
There  are  silver  minea  in  the  neighbor*> 
hood. 

CoMPOimD  Blowpipe;  an  instrument 
producing  an  intense  heat  from  the  com- 
mistios  St  oxygen  and  hydro^pen  gasea 
The  gases  are  contained  each  m  a  sepa* 
nte  gas-holder,  and  are  expelled  bv  the 
prBasuie  of  a  column  of  water,  not  being 
allowed  to  mix  mitil  they  arrive  nearly  at 
the  aperture  of  a  pipe  tipped  with  pladna, 
when  they  are  inflamed.  The  heat  pro- 
duced is  sufficient  to  meh  all  the  earths^ 
and  tbe  natural  as  well  as  artificial  com- 
pounda  which  they  form  with  each  other. 
The  metals,  also,  are  brought  by  it  into  a 
state  of  ebullition,  and  are  even  complete- 
ly volatili29ed. — ^This  modification  of  the 
oiyi^drmn  bhwpqfe^  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  cajfed,  which  was  invented  by  doctor 
ttare,  of  Philadelphia,  is  &r  preferable  to 
that  of  Newman,  or  rather  of  Brooke,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  fust  inventor^ 
fliuee  it  is  not  attended  by  any  dan^r, 
whereas  the  original  instrument,  m  which 
tbe  gases  ware  previously  nunffled,  was 
liable  to  a  violent  and  hazamoua  ex* 
plodon.  T&e  compound  blowpipe  has 
been  found  of  oocadonal  use  in  the  arts, 
where  an  intense  and  long-continued  heat 
is  required. 

CoMPitBSSiBiMTT ;  the  cjuality  of  bodies 
of  being  reducible,  by  sufiicient  power,  to 
a  neocTower  space,  in  consequence  of  their 
porosity,  vntbout  diminishing  their  quan* 
tity  of  matter.  All  bodies  are  probalily 
compressible,  though  the  Uquids,  in  -par* 
ticukr  ofier  an  atooost  invrndble 
34* 


anoetooompiieMlon.  Those  bodies  which 
occupy  tfcenr  former -space  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed  are  called  dasUe, 

Compression  BfAcmifXB;  instruments 
for  compressing  or  condensing  elastic  flu- 
ids. Such,  for  instance,  m  an  air-pump' 
with  cocks,  Yfv  which  the  air  can  be  con- 
densed in  ti^  vessels.  For  the  com 
preesion  of  hquids  (for  instance,  water), 
Abich  has  constructed  a  metallic  cylinder 
of  21  inches  5^^  lines  high,  and  3^  inches 
7i  Imes  in  diameter,  1  inch  2^  lines  thick. 
This  cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  and  an 
iron  piston,  covered  with  leather,  and  ex- 
aedy  fitting  the  bore,  is  pressed  into  it 
For  this  pressure,  a  screw  was  first  used ; 
but,  in  onier  to  produce  a  better  applica- 
tion of  the  power,  a  lever  was  afterwards 
emfrfoyed  to  force  down  the  piston.  A* 
nuffk  on  the  piston  shows,  by  its  distance 
from  a  litde  ledge  across  the  cylinder, 
how  far  the  piston  has  been  forced  down,' 
and,  when  the  force  subsides,  how  far  it 
has  been  driven  up.  (See  Zimmerman 
on  the  EUtgUdhf  o/fFaier^  Leipsic,  1779.) 
The  latest  experiments  on  the  compressi- 
bility of  water,  we  owe  to  Oerstea  (An- 
naks  de  ChimU  d  dt  Phynqw)  and  Mr. 
Pericins,  so  distinguished  for  his  mechan- 
ical invention& 

CoMtrs  (finom  the  Chtek);  the  name  of 
a  merry  company  of  young  people,  who 
came  singing  into  the  houses  of  their 
fiiends  and  mistresses,  to  entertain  then! 
with  their  music.  Cwimt  was  also  the 
name  of  the  songs  sung  at  festive  enter* 
tainments.  This  name  is  not  given,  -by 
early  ancient  writes,  whose  works  have 
been  preaerred,  to  a  divinity  presiding 
over  such  meetings,  who  is  a  creation 
of  later  time«,  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  the  festive  songs  in  which  were 
eeiebrBted  the  praises  of  the  giver  of 
social  joys.  He  is  first  mentioned  by 
Philostratus. 

CoNCAVB.    (See  Convex,) 

CoNOAVB  Lens;  an  epithet  for  glasses 
ground  hollow  on  the  mside,  so  as  to  re- 
flect on  the  hollow  side. 

CcmnssTtLkTtmt  (in  Chemistry;)  the  act 
of  increasing  the  strength  of  fluids,  by 
volatilizing  pert  of  their  water. 

CoNCEMTBic;  an  epithet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CoNOEpriON,  IxMAccLATB.  The  belief 
is  entertained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  bom 
without  the  stain  of  original  sin.  St 
Bernard,  in  the  12th  century,  rejected  this 
doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  sub- 
ject of  vehement  controversy  between- 
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tiie8eoti8tBaiidtheThoiii]fll»  Tbe  !>•* 
mimcans  e^used  ibe  opiiuoii  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  FrancisciiiiB  that  of  SeotiiB. 
Siztus  IV,  himaelf  a  Franciscan,  allowed 
toleration  on  this  point.  In  the  5th  sesaiofi 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  of  all 
men  in  orisinal  sin  was  not  mtended  to 
include  the  Virgin.  The  controversy  was 
revived  in  the  university  of  Paris  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  During  the 
times  of  Paul  V  and  Gregoiy  XV,  such 
was  the  dissension  in  Spain,  that  both 
Philip  and  his  successor  sent  special  em- 
bassies to  Rome,  in  the  vain  hope  that  this 
contest  mi^t  be  tenninated  by  a  bulL 
The  dispute  continued  to  run  so  high  in 
Spain^  that,  in  the  military  orders  of  St. 
James,  of  the  Sword,  of  Caktrava,  and  of 
Alcantara,  the  knighti,  on  their  admission, 
vowed  to  maintain  the  doctrine.  In  1706, 
Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be  cel- 
ebrated throughout  the  church  in  honor 
of  the  immaculate  concepdon.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  received  in  the  Roman 
church  as  an  opinion,  but  not  as  an  article 
of  faith.  This  belief  is  held  bv  the  Greek 
church  also^  which  celebrates  the  feast  un- 
der the  tide  of  the  toncqxUon  (^St.  Aimt* 
PetruB  de  Alva  et  Astorga  pubhshed  more 
than  40  volumes  on  this  subject.  He  died 
in  1667. 

Conception,  La,  or  Pen co ;  a  city  and 
seqmrt  of  Chile,  on  the  coast  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  capital  of  a  jurisdiction,  for* 
meriy  the  capital  of  Chile  -,  km.  73^  5/  W. ; 
kU.  36°  49^  10"  S.;  population,  13,000. 
The  bay  of  Conception  is  one  of  the  most 
conrnKidious  haibors  found  in  any  part  of 
the  worid.  The  city  is  of  great  extent, 
because  the  houses  are  built  only  one  sto- 
ly  high,  that  they  may  be  the  letter  able 
to  resist  the  earthquakes  that  hfuppen  eve- 
ry year.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop, 
and  of  the  major-general,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  nulitaiy  department.  Con- 
ception was  founded  by  Peter  Valdivia, 
in  1550.  In  1823,  the  Indians  devastated 
a  part  of  it — ^There  is  not  in  the  univene 
a  soil  more  fertile  than  that  of  this  part  of 
Chile.  Grain  yiekls  60  fori;  the  vineyards 
are  equally  productive,  and  the  plains  are 
covered  witn  innumerable  jQocks,  which 
multiply  astonishingly,  though  abandon- 
ed entvely  to  themselves.  All  the  in- 
habitants nave  to  do  is  to  set  up  fences 
round  their  respecdve  possessions,  and  to 
leave  the  oxen,  horses,  mules  and  sheep  in 
the  enclosures.  The  common  price  of  a 
fet  ox  is  $8 ;  that  of  a  sheep,!  of  a  dollar; 
I'Ut  there  are  few  purchaseis,  and  the  na- 
tives are  accustomed,  every  year,  to  kiU  a 


gitat  mwib^r  of  omn,  of  whieh  (be  hidei 
and  tallow  are  akxne  preserved,  and  sent 
to  lima.  There  is  no  particular  disease 
incident  to  this  country.  There  are  at 
Coacention  several  peiBons  who  have 
oomplMted  a  oentuiy. 

Conckkt;  a  musical  pcxfoimanoe,  in 
which  any  number  of  pracdcal  musicians^ 
either  vo<^  or  instrumental,  or  both,  unito 
in  the  exeitsise  of  their  respective  talents. 
The  concerts  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
executed  only  in  the  unison  or  octave. 

CoHCBRTo ;  a  kind  of  mnsieal  compo- 
ntion,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  solo 
song  with  accorapanimentb — in  short,  an 
imitation  of  the  ana.  In  the  concerto,  one 
chief  instrument  is  distinguished,  and  leads 
the  rest.  In  the  case  of  such  concertos, 
the  peilbrmance  is  called  afler  this  instru* 
ment,  or  it  is  called,  in  ffeneral,  tonoaio  di 
camera.  The  term  doii&e  concerto  is  used 
if  there  are  two  chief  instruments. 

Qmeerto  grosmt  is  an  expresaon  apfdied 
to  the  great  or  grand  chorus  of  the  con* 
cert,  or  to  those  places  of  the  concert  in 
which  the  rqptenof  and  every  auxiliaiy  in- 
strument  are  brought  into  action,  for  tiM 
sake  of  contrast  and  to  increase  the  effect. 

Concaio  ipirHuaU  was  a  ooocert  at 
Paris,  performed  in  the  religious  seasons^ 
when  the  theatres  were  closed.  Hie 
pieces  performed,  however,  were  not  al« 
ways  of  a  in>iritual  kind.  It  was  introdu* 
oed  in  1735,  by  Anne  Danican,  called 
PhUidor, 

CoifCETTi ;  sparkling  but  strained  sen- 
tences, far-fetched  pkiys  on  words,  &e^ 
which  have  become  isimous,  in  paiticoiar 
since  the  use  of  them  by  the  Italian  poet 
Marino.  The  taste  for  them  is  a  disease 
which  has  manifested  itKlf  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  almost  all  literatures.  The 
Spaniards  and  Enslish  suffered  fiom 
it  for  a  lon^  time.  Marino,  who  intn>du- 
ced  them  mto  Italy,  caught  this  poetical 
infection  in  France,  where  a  poet  called 
the  wind  the  ewariar  9f  JEoluSj  the  sun, 
the  prmoe  of  tapen.  Germany  hu  had 
its  Ix>henBtem ;  and,  even  now,  there  are, 
in  eveiy  eountty,  writers  afflicted  with 
this  passion  for  a  false  brilliancy. 

CoKCHOLOGT  (derived  firom  Uyx^  a 
dieU-fish  vnth  two  shells,  and  X^«r,  word), 
more  ooirecdy,  Cqnchtlioloot  (derived 
from  ffoyx^Xi9t',  all  sorts  of  shell<^h,  and 
Xtyot)t  10  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  describes  those  animals  wluch  pro 
duce  shells,  and  teaches  the  art  of^  ar 
ranging  the  shells  themselves.  The  be- 
ginninf^B  of  this  science  are  to  be  found  in 
ttia  writings  of  Aristotle,  who  estabUsbeii 
some  of  those  divisions  which  are  in  uar 
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among  modem  authon.  HediTiidedflhenB 
inlD  mmnoOafra  and  dUhpra ;  that  is,  «m£- 
wifoet  and  bwahes.  The  moJwUufra  were 
tuibinated  or  not  tuibinated;  they  were 
lerrestrial  or  aquatic ;  both  were  marine 
or  fluvntile,  fixed  or  fi:ee.  To  the  facts 
recorded  by  Aristode,  other  ancient  au- 
diorB  have  added  little ;  to  his  disoribution, 
nothing.  The  first  modem  author  who 
attemfSed  a  aystemadc  arrangement  of 
sheDs,  seems  to  have  been  iSuiiel  Ma- 
jor, who^  in  1675,  published  Synoptical 
Tables,  containing  a  few  Genera,  natural- 
ly aitansed,  and  established  upon  the 
Species  described  by  Fabrioius  Columna. 
He  divided  shdls  into  univalves  and  tmittt- 
Vfdvety  pkcing  the  bivalres  among  the  lat- 
ter. In  1681,  Grew,  in  his  Musavm  He- 
mm,  added  a  division  analogous  to  rur 
oivalves,  and  indicated  most  of  the  suudi- 
visioiis  that  have  mnce  obtained.  About 
1667,  the  celebrated  Lister  published  his 
£R^eruB  sive  ^fnopais  Mdhodic€R  ConchfU' 
onunj  Ubri  quaiuor.  This  work  contains 
a  great  number  of  accurate  fieures  of 
shells,  pays  great  attention  to  the  ninge  of 
bivalves,  and  considera  them  ss  equivalve 
or  not  Toumefort,  who  died  in  1706, 
seems  to  have  first  suggested,  in  bivalves, 
the  distinction  of  dote  or  guqnng  (c&nif  <e 
wd  hUmUa),  In  1711,  Rumph  added  to 
the  conchyliological  catalo^ie  many  shells 
fiom  the  Indian  seas,  and  mdicated  some 
good  generic  divisions.  In  1730,  Breyn 
pointed  out  a  character  in  univalves,  until 
tlien  not  noticed;  namely,  that  some  of 
them  possess  more  than  one  compartment 
or  chamber.  This  character  divides  the 
univalves  into  monotAotomiut  and  pclylhaki* 
mkL  After  1730,  no  improvements  of 
much  value  were  made  in  the  science,' 
undl  1757,  in  which  year  the  publication 
of  Adanson's  Voyage  to  S^iegal  took 
places  and  probably  suggested  many  con- 
siderations, that  became  fixed  principles 
of  conchytioloffy  by  the  adoption  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  studying  the  univalves  (Uma- 
pons),  Adanson  considered  the  spire,  the 
apex,  the  aiierture,  the  operculum,  the 
nacve,  the  periosteum;  in  the  bivalves 
[€fmqu€s\  the  valves,  whether  eciual  or  un- 
equal, whether  shutting  close  or  gaping; 
the  beaks  (sommds^  whether  prominent 
or  not,  and  according  to  their  relative  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  middle  of  the 
i^ve ;  the  hinge,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  teeth  and  cavities ;  the  ligament, 
according  to  its  shape  and  situation ;  the 
jnuscles,  according  to  their  figure,  size 
and  number.  In  forming  his  conchylio- 
logical arrangement,  Adanson  adopted  an 
important  pnnciple,  which  Quettard  had 


suggested  one  year  befi»e,  namely,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  animal  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  that  of  the  shell,  in  order  to 
form  a  natural  system  of  conchyliology. 
He  described  and  figured  the  different 
species  of  shell-fish  that  he  found  in  Sen- 
egal, and  thereby  formed  a  store  from 
which  the  most  valuable  materials  have 
been  drawn  by  later  authors  to  enrich  the 
science.  Contemporary  with  Adanson 
was  the  celebrated  Linnseus,  whose  genius 
has  exercised  such  great  influence  over 
the  arrangements  of  me  vegetable  and  an- 
imal kiniraoms.  The  ninth  edition  of  the 
Susfema  JMura  of  Linnaeus  was  publish- 
ed in  1746)  11  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Adanson's  woik,  forming  only  an  oc- 
tavo voltune  of  236  pages,  in  which  Lin- 
naeus does  not  appear  to  have  used  the 
term  mslhisca,  the  animals  now  thus  des* 
ignated  being  distributed  by  him,  the  na^ 
ked  species  in  the  order  zoaphfta^  in  the 
class  «enfie«,  and  the  species  beanng  shells 
in  the  order  tesiacea  of  the  same  class. 
The  10th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1758, 
one  year  afler  tiie  publication  of  the  Voy- 
age to  Senegal,  was  much  enlarged ;  and 
in  the  12th  edition,  which  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  received  the  last  touches  of  its 
illustrious  author,  the  part  relating  to  the 
animal  kingdom  had  swelled  to  1327 
pages.  This  edition  vras  published  about 
10  yean  after  Adanson's  work,  the  perusal 
of  which  bad  probably  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  views  of  Linnaeus.  Linnaeus  di- 
vides his  sixth  class  of  animals  into  fire 
ordera,  in  the  second  of  which  are  eight 
genera  of  tme  nudhisea,  viz.,  asddia,  Hmaty 
opfym,  dorisy  ieUa^^  sqnOf  dio  and  scifiaa. 
The  thud  order  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  testtuettf*  divided  into,  1.  nrnttivalvesy 
the  shell  having  more  than  two  pieces; 
2.  bMves,  havmg  two  pieces;  3.  uni- 
valves^  having  one  piece.  The  first  divis- 
ion contains  three  genera,  tMion,  Upas  and 
pkolas.  The  second  contains  14  genera 
nofOy  soUUf  teUmOf  canHum^  mactroy  donax^ 
venuSy  spoiui^kis,  chama,  area,  ostrtOj  anth 
siia,  nytOus  and  pm/uu  The  third  di- 
vision, separated  into  two  sections,  accord- 
ing as  the  spire  is  regular  or  not,  con- 
tains 19  cenera — wrgionauta^  nautilus,  conuSf 
(ypraa^lndla,  vokSa,  bueanum,  strcmbuSi 
murexj  tnekuSj  tuHto^  hdixj  nerita,  halio^ 
Usj  patdloy  dentcdiium,  sermda,  teredo  and 
sabaku  In  giving  the  cnaracters  of  his 
genera,  with  respect  to  the  animals,  Lm 
naeus  is  always  satisfied  with  citing  the 
name  of  a  naJted  nuUuscum  described  iu 

*  AsLinnwushas  said  so  little  about  theanimal% 
if  we  translate  teatacea  by  the  term  shells,  perhap* 
the  error  wili  b«  scaroe^**appreciable. 
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LimiceuB,  except  that  die  genera  are  bodw- 
what  more  numerous  and  better  defined. 
This  order  contains  three  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  valves.  He 
divides  the  genus  /epeu  of  Linnaeus  into 
haiamu  and  anatycu  dropping  the  tenn 
iug  the  number  of  genera,  and  causing   l^paa  altogether,  in  woich  he  has  been  fol- 


the  preceding  order,  vrhich  he  supposes 
to  be  analogous  to  the  animal  of  the  genus 
under  consideration ;  therefore  it  is  prob- 
.aUe  that  the  influence  exerted  by  Adan- 
son's  work  over  the  latter  editions  of  the 
l^fskma  MttumB  extended  only  to  i 


them  to  be  more  rigorously  marked  out 
•and  described.  Some  of  the  approxima- 
tions of  the  Linneah  system  are  unnatu- 
ral and  inconvenient,  and  some  genera, 
nearly  related,  are  too  far  separated  in  the 
«nangement;  but  its  nomenclature,  and 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  techni- 


lowed  by  Lamarck.  This  is  so  unusual, 
and,  indeed,  so  ungracious  a  proceeding, 
that  v?e  would  recommend  to  American 
conchyliolocists  always  to  use  the  tenn 
IqMU  instead  of  anatyiu  Besides  the  two 
«enera  above-mentioned,  he  peaces  among  * 
tne  multivalves,  ddUm,  teredo^  JutukmOy 


cal  terms,  gave  it  a  predominance  that  it  phokUf  awmia  and  crania.    Among  the 
has  maintained  almost  to  the  present  day.    bivalves,  his  new  genera  are,  placunOf 

pemoy  trigomoj  tinio,  tridaafia^  aawta  and 
UnbinAtiUL,  Among  his  univalves  are  the 
following  new  genera: /if^ureBo,  tHiqaor 
rioj  asjM^giUumf  ovuia^  Uwa,  nwfura,  aw* 
ni,  terebroj  Juaus^  ctnfkwm,  otifanitf,  jk^- 
norbis^  nahca,  camarma,  ammcnUes  and 
crtkocercu  In  1791  appwed  the  fint  vol- 
ume of  Tegtacea  tiJtnutque  Siciiiay  eonim* 
que  lEsUnia  et  Anaiomi^-^  splendid  vrork» 
by  Poll,  an  Italian  physician,  who  first  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  genera  of  mottiw* 
ca  irom  the  consideration  of  the  animal 
only,  without  reference  to  the  shell.  This 
work  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  re- 
maricable  epoch  in  the  science,  because^ 
since  its  appearance,  the  classification  of 
the  mcUusca  and  of  the  bivalves  has  be- 
come much  more  conformable  to  nature. 
The  subjects  figured  in  the  superb  platea 
of  this  worit  had  been  previous^  modelled 
in  wax  by  the  scholan  of  the  author.  In 
1798,  G.  Cuvier  proposed  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  molluscous  animals.  (Tdkieam 
dimenUtire  de  rjRstaire  naturdU  des  jM^ 
\naux.)  In  this,  he  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  to  the  critical  observations  of 
Pallas,  and  carried  nearer  to  perfection 
the  inventions  of  Poll.  In  this  arrange- 
ment, also,  may  be  found  the  improve- 
ments successively  introduced  by  Bru- 
ffuiere  into  the  distinction  of  genera,  which 
Lamarck  ^vas  then  increasing  eveir  year, 
in  his  coune  at  the  jardin  du  rou  La- 
marck did  not  beffin  to  publish  the  resuhs 
of  his  labora  until  1796,  virfaen  a  memoir 
on  the  division  of  the  genus  sqna  into 
three  eenera,  Bepia,  loligo  and  octopua,  ap 
peared  in  the  Jowm.  3*  HuL  J\aL^  t.  L 
Earlv  in  1799,  Lamarck  puhUshed  his 
Proiromua  of  a  new  classification  of  shells, 
laying  down,  more  precisely,  the  guieric 
characters,  and  establishing  manV  new 
ll^nera,  and  still  continuing  the  old  divis- 
ion into  univalves,  hioakfes  and  mukivaiveM 
Up  to  this  time,  Lamarck  does  not  seem 
to  have  profited  much  by  the  libera  of  hiv 


A  detailed  explanation  of  the  oonchylio- 
logical  system  of  Luinseus  may  be  found 
in  a  dissertation  by  I.  Murray,  publish- 
ed in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Aca- 
demical Amenities.  The  Muea  sjfHeauh 
Usehes  Conthdim  Kabinet — a  great  woric, 
commenced  by  Martini  in  1769,  continued 
hyChemnitz,  and  finished  bv  Schr5ter  in 
1793 — ^may  be  considered  ratner  as  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  figures  of  shells,  weH 
drawn  and  colored,  than  as  a  system  of 
oonchyliology.  As  its  figures  are  con- 
ftantiv  referred  to  by  the  modem  authors, 
it  will  be  found  very  usefiil  to  students  in 
identifying  species  and  arranging  their 
cabinets.  The  whole  work  consists  of  12 
volumes  4to.  In  1776,  Da  Costa  publish- 
ed his  Elements  of  Conchology,  in  which 
more  attention  was  paid  by  him  to  the 
characters  of  the  aperture  in  univalves^ 
and  to  the  hin^  in  bivalves,  than  had 
been  done  by  ius  predecessora ;  and  the 
science  is  indebted  to  him  for  some  valua- 
ble hints  on  the  indelicacy  of  some  of  the 
terms  employed  by  linnsBus  to  deagnate 
particular  parts  of  bivalve  shells.  In 
1766,  Pallas  had  published  ImMimdlanea 
ZoologiccLf  the  principles  of  which,  per* 
haps,  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  that  new  school  which  the 
French  conchyliologistshave  since  so  suc- 
cessfully supported.  He  indicated  tlie 
impropriety  of  separating  thetestaeea  from 
the  naked  moUusca^  in  the  arrangement  of 
Linneeus,and  showed  that  a  natural  meth- 
od could  only  arise  fix>m  the  considera- 
tion, not  of  the  shells,  but  of  the  generic 
differences  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  light  struck  out  fay 
Pallas,  Bmguii^re,  one  of  the  modem  au- 
thors to  whom  the  science  is  most  indebt- 
ed, in  1792,  still  followed  so  closelv  the 
Linuasau  aiTQHgement  as  to  admit  the  di- 
vision of  the  molluscous  worms  and  tes- 
tiMseous  worms  into  two  orders.  His  or- 
der teatacea  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
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pre^teceaBora' towards  die  establirfunent  of  philomathesn  aocletf,  a  memoir,  tKHnting 

a  natural  conchyliological  method,   but  out  a  necessary  relation  subeistingDetweeii 

acknowledges  timt  he  has  adopted   the  the  shell  and  the  respiratory  oigans,  and 

principles  and  views  of  Brugui^re.    Late  drawing  therefrom  a  new  principle  of  ai^ 

m  1799,  Cuvier  published  a  table  of  the  rangem«it,  depending  on  the  existence  or 


divisions  of  the  class  of  moUuica,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  liis  Lessons  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.  We  see,  in  this, 
that  Cuvier  had  denved  lieht  firom  the 
Prodnmus  of  Laminck.  uideed,  these 
two  great  naturalists,  bjr  theur  successive 
worics,  seem  to  have  afrorded  light  alter- 
nately to  each  other  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1801,  Lamarck  published  his 
^nmaux  sans  VerUhres,  in  which,  not 
confining  himself  entirely  to  the  shrlls,  he 
has,  like  Cuvier,  paid  attention  also  to  die' 
animals.  From  this  period  nndl  1892, 
when  he  finished  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  Ammaux  sans  Fi^bm,  under 
the  dde  of  Htshire  naiurdle  da  Aninunix 
sons  VerUkrts^  many  authors,*  both  con- 
tinental and  English,  had  publiahed  me- 
moirs and  treatises  on  concnyliolocy,  and 
many  interHrting  &cts  had  been  collected, 
aheddmg  much  additional  light  on  the 


non-existence  of  a  symmetiy  or  regularity 
of  form  in  those  organs,  and  the  protect' 
ine  body,  the  shell.  In  1825,  De  Blain* 
viUe  published  his  Monad  de  Mcdacciogie  d 
de  ContihyHologie^-^  very  valuable  work,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
historical  facts  recorded  in  this  article. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  second  section  of 
this  work,  consisdng  of  80  pages,  treats  of 
MeK*,  or  the  prmcmUs  ofconchyHologif,  and 
recommends  itselr  strongly  to  students  by 
the  fhlness,  accuracy  and  clearness  of  its 
definitions,  and  the  consistency  of  its  gen- 
eral views.  In  modem  times,  the  study 
of  the  moilusca  and  their  coverinss  has 
become  very  important  fi!om  geological 
considerations.  As  particular  genera  are 
known  to  belong  to  particular  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  as  the  positions  assumed 
by  the  living  animals  are  knovirn,  the  as- 
certained position  of  the  fossils  deter- 


science.    Part  of  the  5th,  and  the  whole    mines,  with  sufiicient  certainty,  whether 


of  the  Gth  and  7th  volumes  of  the  IRsUnre 
matwrdU  des  Ammaux  sans  VerUbres,  are 
devoted  to  the  conchyfiophorous  ani- 
mals, the  proper  subjects  of  conchyliology. 
In  this  excellent  woris,  Lamarck  has  im< 


the  stratum  has  undergone  removal,  dis- 
ruption or  subverrion  since  the  death  of 
the  animals.  The  most  interesting  con- 
siderations are  presented  to  the  inquiring 
mind  by  some  of  the  genera  of  micro- 


proved  upon  the  views  of  his  friend  Bru-    scopic  shells ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 


gm^re  in  the  fbUovfring  particulars : — ^not 
eonfininff  himself  to  the  consid^ntion  of 
the  shell ;  viewing  the  shell  as  forming 
part  of  an  animal ;  introducing  into  con- 
chyliology a  great  number  of  new  generic 
groups;  unng  a  very  rigorous  and  exact 


results  produced  by  their  infinite  multi^ 
plknty  causes  their  importance  in  the 
economy  of  nature  to  be  tek  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  Take,  for  instance, 
tiie  miKo^t^,  thus  commented  on  by  La- 
marck :  <<The  ndtioUUs  is  a  shell  of  most 


termmology ;  and  treating  as  the  founds-    singular  form,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 

^-_  _^  ^ : — :__!  ji — •__ i.i     ^^^  interesting  to  study,  on  account  of 

its  multiplicity  in  nature,  and  the  influence 
which  it  has  upon  the  condition  and  size 
of  the  masses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  which  compose  its  external  crust  It 
is  one  of  those  numerous  examples  which 
prove,  that,  in  producing  living  bodies^ 
what  nature  seems  to  lose  in  size,  she 


tion  of  the  principal  division  among  bi- 
valves, the  number  of  the  muscuhir  im- 
presMons.  He  has  also  abandoned  the 
mvision  of  multivalves,  bivalves  and  uni- 
valves, which  had  been  followed  by  most 
of  the  preceding  conchy  liologists,  and  has 
increased  die  number  of  genera  to  up- 
wards of  200,  the  enumeration  of  which 


would  swell  this  article  beyond  a  reason-    fiiOy  regains  in  the  number  of  individuals, 


able  limit  The  specific  descriptions  of 
Lamarck,  ahhou^  short,  are  admirable 
for  their  precision,  and  the  skill  displayed 
in  them  in  distinguishing  clearly  minute 
specific  difrerence&  The  study  of  them 
will  be  found,  by  young  naturalists,  very 
beneficial  and  instructive.  In  1812,  H.  M. 
Ducrotay  de  Blainville  read,  before  the 
*  De  Feronac,  Drapamaud,  Denyit  de-Montfort, 
deRoiasy,  Boec,  Perron,  Lcsueur,  I>e  lUeiuvilie, 
Dttoieril,  i'ttamisso,  Kuhl,  Voii  Moll,  Von  Pichtel, 
Megerle.  Okcu,  Rnfinesque,  Desniarcst,  Savigny, 
Leadi,  OHers,  Sowerby,  Schweiger,  Swainsou, 
rSay. 


which  she  multiplies  to  infinity,  and  yhxh 
a  readiness  almost  miraculous.  The  bodies 
of  these  minute  animals  exert  more  influ- 
ence on  the  condition  of  the  masses  which 
compose  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than 
those  of  the  lai^gest  animals,  such  as  ele^ 
pbants,  hippopotami,  whales,  &C.,  which, 
afohough  constituting  much  larger  indi- 
vidual masses,  are  mfinitely  less  multiplied 
in  nature.  In  the  environs  of  Paris,  some 
species  of  milioKtes  are  found  in  so  great 
a  quantity,  that  they  foirn  almost  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  stony  masses  of  c^talii 
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lasigM.^  The  naturalifltB  of  the  U.  States 
have  aJflo  contributed  much  valuable  mat- 
ter to  the  science  in  question,  and  some 
new  genera  and  many  new  species  have 
been  added  bv  their  labors.  Among  the 
scientific  gentlenien  in  the  U.  States  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  are  Thomas 
Say,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  D.  H. 
Bairnes,  of  New  York,  doctor  Hildretlk 
doctor  Jacob  Green  and  Isaac  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  papezB  lately  contrib- 
uted by  the  last-named  gentleman  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Transactioosof  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  on  tlie  Naiades 
of  Lamarck,  containing  descriptions  of 
several  new  species,  are  illustrated  by 
plates  ezecutea  with  remaritable  beauty 
and  accuracy. 

Coif cijLVK  (a  rwm) ;  the  place  where 
the  cardinals  assemble  fi>r  the  election  of 
the  pope ;  also  the  electoral  assembly  of 
the  cardinals  themselves.  Pope  Greffoiy 
X,  whose  election  had  been  delayed  for 
three  yean,  established,  in  the  council  at 
Lyons  (1274),  the  regulations  of  the  con* 
diave.  It  was  settled,  that  if  the  pope 
should  die  in  a  city  where  he  had  resided 
with  his  court,  the  cardinals  present 
should  not  be  obliged  to  wait  longer  than 
10  days  forthev  absent  brethren.  After 
the  lapse  of  10  days,  all  the  cardinals 
present  should  assembte  in  the  palace  in 
which  the  pope  had  died.  Here  they 
were  all  to  bie  shut  up  in  one  room  (am* 
clave),  without  pajrtiti<»i8  or  curtains,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  outlet,  was  to 
be  closed  on  all  sides,  so  that  no  one 
should  speak  with  them,  nor  be  admitted 
into  their  presence,  except  those  who 
were  called,  widi  the  consent  of  all  the 
brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  in 
some  way,  in  the  election.  No  one  was 
to  be  pennitted  either  to  send  in  a  mes- 
senger, or  to  write  to  the  cardinals ;  but  a 
window  was  to  be  left  open  in  the  room, 
through  which  the  necearaiy  food  could 
be  handed  to  them.  If^  in  three  days  after 
entering  the  conclave,  diey  had  not  chosen 
a  pope,  they  were,  on  the  ^ye  following 
days,  to  receive  but  one  dish  at  noon  and 
in  the  evening ;  and,  after  this,  nothmg 
but  bread,  vrine  and  water,  till  the  election 
should  take  place.  These  regulations  of 
Gregoiy  X  have  been  observed  in  their 
essentia]  provisions  in  recent  times,  thou^ 
not  always  in  every  particular.  As  most 
of  the  popes  have  died  in  Rome,  the  con- 
clave has  usually  been  held  in  the  Vatican, 
in  the  galleries  of  which,  as  many  celb 
•re  buik  in  a  row  as  there  are  cardinals  to 
lie  present  There  the  cardinals  repair, 
two  by  two»  the  day  after  the  fiineral  of 


the  pope,  or  on  the  lOtfa  day  after  bis 
death,  after  having  heard  a  mass,  which  is 
called  MSua  apinim  9anctij  and  remain 
till  the  election  is  finished.  The  conclave 
which  chose  pope  Pius  VII  was  held  at 
Venice  by  the  assembled  cardinals,  aa 
Pius  VI  med  far  firom  Rome. 

Conclavist  ;  the  companion,  either  lay 
or  clerical,  whom  the  cardinal  is  allowed 
to  take  with  him  into  the  c<«iclave  (q.  v.] 
durinff  the  election  of  a  pope,  or  to  sena 
for  if  he  should  fall  sick.  The  conclavistB 
are,  in  this  case,  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  cardinals ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  conclave  except  in  case  of 
severe  sickness ;  they  partake  at  the  same 
table  virith  the  cardinals,  and  have  a  cell 
of  the  same  size.  The  place  of  conclavist 
is  honorable,  and  veiy  much  sought  ftsr. 
The  conclavist  of  the  cardinal  who  is 
chosen  pope  seldom  falls  to  make  hk 
ft>rtune.  Aa  every  cardinal  generally  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  committee  of 
regency,  consisting  of  three  cardinals,  who 
are  changed  daily,  each  of  the  conclavisiB 
of  the  ciudinals  thus  engaced  has  an  op* 
portunity  to  di^>lay  his  ta^ts  before  the 
cardinal  and  Mb  colleagues,  as  secretary 
oftheconmiittee. 

CoifcoRD  (also  called  accord^  fttnn  the 
Italian  aeeordare,  and  this  finom  the  Latin 
ihorda) ;  an  expression  used  in  music,  it 
denotes  an  association  of  sounds,  founded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  simultaneous 
tones.  Upon  this  association  depends  all 
harmony ;  in  fact,  every  proper  cJiord  is 
of  itself  harmony ;  hence,  e.  g.,  the  expres- 
sion Aormony  ^tfte  liiMmnaii^.  In  its  proper 
acceptation,  harmony  is  the  result  of  con- 
nected tones  in  consecutive  chords.  With 
regard  to  their  simultaneous  expressioDi 
however,  tones  difiler  in  their  relations; 
Some,  by  the  mere  act  of  beuig  sounded 
together,  convey  to  the  ear  a  sense  of 
pleasure.  They  harmonize  in  themselves^ 
and  are  therefore  termed  consonant  ciiard^f 
or  concords*  Take,  ft»r  example,  one  tone 
as  the  fiindamental  tone ;  then,  to  ft>rm  n 
concord,  all  the  other  tones  must  harmon- 
ize with  it  and  with  each  other.  The 
idea  of  a  chord  has  no  reference  to  the 
number  of  consonant  tones  of  which  it  is 
formed.  The  most  simple  and  least  per- 
fect concord  is  made  by  the  combirution 
of  two  tones,  and  is  formed  by  connecting 
the  interval  of  the  third  with  the  funda- 
mental tmie.  The  most  perfect  consonant 
chord  is  the  harmonic  triachord,  which  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  another  thir^ 
and  constitutes  the  perfect  fiflh  firom  the 
fundamental  tone:  it  is  usually  termed 
the  dominant.    From  the  character  of  the 
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aad  major  siith,  tbus^ 


2.  the  chord  of  the  tliird  and  fourth 

in  which  the  seventh  and  the  funda. 
mental  tone  of  the  essential  chord  of  the 
seventh  become  the   third  and   fourth. 


3.  by  further  trans* 


r'tion,  tlie  chord  of  the  second  is  formedi 
which  the  seventh,  with  the  funda- 
mental tone,  forms  the  interval  of  the 


second,  thus, 


The 


ftnt  dufd,  or  me^ttant,  these  conribinatioai 
are  either  major  or  minor ;  tbus^  major  C, 
Cy  G,  or  minor  C,  £  flat,  and  G.  The 
minor  triachord  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  diminished  triachord,  wfaichy  by 
aome,  is  called  the  faUe  or  (Hisanmdj  and 
is  formed  bv  two  minor  thirds,  or  by  the 
fundamental  torn  and  the  minor  third  and 
minor  fiflh;  thus,  C,£  flat,  G  flat  There 
is  also  a  redundant  triachoidf  constituted 
by  two  major  thiida  By  the  transposition 
ot  the  tones  composing  these  triachords 
into  higher  or  lower  octaves  (changing  the 
positions  or  inverting  the  mtervals^  aU 
other  consonant  chords  are  formed.  It  is 
usual  to  fix  the  designation  of  chords  by 
counting  the  intervsk  ascending.  Thus 
arises,  1.  the  chord  of  the  sixth  (hexa- 
chord||  in  which  the  fundamental  tone  is 
placea  an  octave  higher,  so  that  the  third 
Deoomes  a  fundamental  tone ;  the  fiflh  is 
then  the  third,  and  the  transposed  funda- 
mental becomes  the  sixth ;  thus,  £,  G,  C, 
dcsyiated  by  the  fiyire  6*  2LThechord 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  where  the  funda^ 
mental  tone  and  its  third  are  both  placed 
in  a  higher  octave,  so  that  the  fifth  be- 
comes the  fundamental,  the  original  fun- 
damental is  changed  to  the  fourth,  and 
the  transposed  third  becomes  the  sixth. 
Hence  the  name,  from  the  characteristic 

intervals  and  the  notation,  thus  ^.    The 

4 
disHmant   chords   are  first  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  triad  another  third,  which, 

eonsequendy,  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  ^        .  .     ,  .    ,      «       ^ 

smnditothefimdamental,  and  produces    seventh,  widi  the  major  tnachord  and 
aquadriehord.    The  seventh  is  the  disso- 


otljer  chords  of  the  seventh,  which  Godfr. 
Weber  terms  bjf-chordt  of  the  Mventt,  in 
opposition  to  ormchal  chords  of  the  tetMntt, 
are,  the  chora  of  the  seventy  formed  by 
the  minor  triachord  and  the  minor  sev- 


enth. 


again,  by  the  dimin- 


ished triachord,  with  the  subsisting  minor 
seventh  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh, 


finally,  the  ch(»d  of  the 


nant  interval,  and,  to  relieve  the  ear,  re- 
quires to  be  resolved.  The  chord  of  the 
seventh  is  formed  of  the  fundamental,  the 
third,  the  fifth  and  the  seventh.  The  first, 
and  most  usual,  is  constituted  by  the  major 
triad  with  the  minor  seventh ;  thus  0,  E, 
6,  B  flaL  It  is  called  the  mneipal^  some- 
times the  essential  chord  of  the  sevcidhy  and 
is  flimpiy  designated  thus,  7*  1 1  rests  upon 
the  dominant  of  that  key  in  which  it  is  to 
be  resolved ;  for  the  minor  seventh  resolves 


itself  downwards,  thus. 


seventh  major. 


By  thetrana- 


]>oenfion  of  these  by-chords  of  the  seventh 
are  formed  the  chords  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  third  and  fourdi,  and  the  chord 
of  the  second.  We  have  thus,  as  appears 
from  this  review,  nine  fundamental  chords, 
viz.  two  simple  accords,  three  triachords, 
and  four  chords  of  the  seventh  (the  essen- 
tial chord  and  the  by-chords  of  the  sev- 
enth ).  However  complicated  the  harmony 
may  be,  it  is  reducible  to  these  chords. 
There  is  yet  a  five-toned  chord,  the  qmnt-^ 
ehordj  v^ich  is  a  union  of  simultaneous 
tones,  and  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
another  third  (major  or  minor)  to  the 
chord  of  the  seventh,  which,  consequently.' 


while  the  major  dissoiuint  ascends.   Hence 

it  may  also  be  called  the  dominant  chordof 

ihe  stvcnU^  or  the  chord  of  the  dominant    vuumut  uitsdctcihu,  ^lu^ii,  wija<7^u^uLij. 

seventiL    If  we  transpose  the  intervals  of   makes  the  ninth  from  the  fundamental 

these  chords,  in  the  same  manner  as  with    tone,  and  is  termed  the  diord  of  (he  nhdk 

But  if,  from  the  adverse  concurrence  of 
the  seconds,  we  omit  the  fundamental  tone, ' 
as  is  usual  in  close  harmony,  and  trans-' 
pose  the  notes  as  above,  we  obtain  tfau*^ 


the  triachords,  we  form,  1.  the  chord  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  (denoted  by  ^j,  con- 
Mting  of  the  minor  third,  the  minor  fifth 
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the  proper  modificatioDii  of  the  quadri- 
choni ;  for  example,  the  enharmonic  chord 
of  C,  E  ilat,  G  flat,  A ;  C  sharp,  E,  G,  B. 
These  concords,  then,  are  capable  of  being 
presented  in  the  most  diversified  forms — 
in  immediate  collision,  or  broken,  so  that 
the  tones  constituting  them  are  heard  Si 
succession.  Further,  the  intervals  may  be 
confined  to  one  octave,  or  distributed 
through  distant  and  difierent  octaves. 
This  forms  the  ground- work  and  tiie  dis- 
tinction between  dose  and  dispersed  har- 
mony, according  to  the  close  or  dispersed 
position  of  the  chords.  Further,  the  ap- 
t)lication  of  the  intervals  composing  the 
chords  is  governed  by  the  vanety  of  po- 
sitions, inasmuch  as  the  music  may  be 
adapteid  for  two,  three,  four,  ^ve  voices  or 
parts.  In  the  former,  some  mtervals  must 
be  omitted ;  in  the  latter,  doubled.  One 
of  the  first  systems  of  chords  was  offered 
by  Rameau,  grounded  on  the  ideas  of 
D'Alembert,  and  afterwards  elucidated  in 
Harpuig's  system,  which  much  reeembled 
VogWs.  It  has  been  more  recently  elu- 
cidated by  Turk.  Another  is  bj  Tartini, 
which  is  ^ven  in  Rousseau's  Duiionnaire 
dt  la  Mustqut.  The  one  deduces  and  ex- 
plidns  the  chords  fit)m  fundamental  keys 
(of  the  base),  the  other  from  melody  (the 
upper  tonesi  Another  veiy  simple  s^ 
tem  of  choros  is  that  of  Kimberger,  which 
18  much  followed  by  Godfir.  Weber,  in  his 
treatise  on  thorough-base.  From  music, 
the  idea  of  harmony  is  transferred  to  col- 
ors, and  we  may  speak  of  tiie  harmony  of 
(^ors,  as  exposed  to  the  harsh  and  daz- 
zling contrast  of  them,  which  is  avoided 
by  a  judicious  middle  tone  of  coloring. 

OoNCORn ;  a  post-town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  seat  of  the  state  government, 
in  Merrimack  county,  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
river  Merrimack  ;  45  miles  W.  N.  W, 
Portsmouth,  63  N.  N.  W,  Boston,  100  W. 
8.  W.  Portland ;  Ion.  7P  29^  W. ;  lat  43« 
1^  N. :  population,  in  1810,  2391 ;  in 
1820,  28l}8.  The  principal  village  is 
pleasantly  situated,  extending  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  nearly  two 
miles  in  length.  It  contains  a  state-house, 
a  state-prison,  botli  of  stone,  a  court- 
house, 3  houses  of  public  worship,  and 
about  200  dwelling-houses.  The  state- 
house,  erected  in  1817,  is  a  Laive  and  very 
elegant  edifice,  and  cost  $60,^2.  Much 
of  the  trade  of  the  upper  comitiy  centres 
here ;  and  the  imi>ortance  of  the  town  is 
increased  by  the  boat  navigation,  which  is 
opened  between  this  place  and  Boston  Iw 
means  of  the  Merrimack  river  and  Mid- 
dlesex canal.  There  are  two  bocid^  in 
i^cord  across  the  Merrimack— one  in  the 


ncnth  pait,  the  other  ooimeeting  the  tovm 
with  Pembroke. 

CoNCoao,  Battle  at.  (See  Lexkif^ 
Urn.) 

Concord,  Form  or  {Jhnnuia  eonear 
dUe) ;  one  of  the  most  important  doctriiml 
books  of  the  Protestant  church,  composed 
at  the  command  of  Augustus  elector  of 
Saxony,  by  several  distinguished  theok>- 
gians.  Auffustus  had  k>ng  sufipected  the 
existence  of  secret  adherents  to  the  doc- 
triue  of  Calvin ;  and,  bein^  confirmed  in 
this  suspicion  by  investigatioD,  he  thou|;fac 
a  book  of  concord,  that  is,  of  union,  which 
should  definitively  settle  the  form  of  doc- 
trine to  be  recMved,  would  be  the  be0K 
means  for  terminating  the  religious  trou- 
bles. Twelve  divines  were  invited  to 
Lichtenbui^,  whe^  in  the  assembly  after- 
wards convoked  at  Toi|^u,  examined  and 
settled  the  principal  points,  and  finished 
the  work  in  Kloster-Bergen,  in  1577 ;  al^ 
ter  which  followed  the  solemn  agning  by 
the  several  electors,  princes,  counts,  states 
of  the  empire,  and  the  printed  pubhcatioii 
of  the  work  in  1580.  It  is  said  that  this 
affidr  cost  the  elector  $53,000.  (See  .$^- 
bolieal  Books.) 

Concord,  Goddess  or.  (See  Omeor- 
dia) 

CfoNCORDAifcs ;  a  book  containing  the 
principal  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  a  designation  of 
the  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  concordances  of  subiects  and 
of  words ;  and,  for  both  kinds,  either  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  text,  or  a  univeisaily 
received  translation,  may  serve  as  a  basis. 
Works  of  this  kind  are  usefiil  for  the  exe- 
getical  theologian,  because  the  compaiii* 
son  of  parallel  passages  ia  one  of  the  most 
important  auxiliaries  of  exegesis ;  and  not 
less  so  for  the  preacher,  because  they  ena- 
ble him  to  examine,  at  once,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  scripture  which  treat  of  the  same 
subject.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  was 
published  by  Hugo  Sancto  Caro,  who 
used  the  universallv-reoeived  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  called  the  VidgaU. 
Some  of  the  most  approved  concordances 
in  English,  are  those  of  Cruden,  Butter- 
worth,  Brown  and  Taylor.  The  name 
concordance  might  be  given,  without  im- 
propriety, to  similar  indices  of  other  works, 
as  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare. 
In  Act,  it  is  80  applied  in  Gennany.  The 
index  of  Samuel  Ayacough  to  Shakspeare 
is  a  ooncordaaea. 

Concordate;  a  convention  between 
the  bishop  of  Some,  as  head  of  tlie  churcli, 
and  any  secular  government,  for  the  set- 
ximg  of  eeclesiastieal  relation8>    Treaties 
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wbich  the  pope,  as  a  secular  sorereign, 
concludes  with  other  princes  respecting  po- 
fiticiii  concerns,  are  not  called  amcordaUs* 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  earlier 
coDcordates  is  that  of  Worms,  called,  also, 
tbe  Caiixiint  Concordate,  made  in  1122,  be- 
tween pop«  Calixtus  II  and  the  emperor 
Henry  V,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  contest  on  the  subject  of  investiture, 
and  which  has  sinc«  been  considered  a 
fundamental  ordinance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  between  tlie  Catholic  church  and 
the  government  in  Grermany.     Most  of 
the  concordates  have  been  extorted  from 
the  popes  by  the  different  nations  or  gov- 
ernments.   This  was  done  as  early  as  the 
15th  century ;  for,  when  the  council  of 
Constance  Urged  a  reformation  of  the  pa- 
pal court,  Martin  V  saw  himself  obliged, 
in  1418,  to  conclude  concordates  with  the 
Germans,  and  soon  aflerwards,  ako,  with 
other  nations.    The  popes,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, even  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, in  concluding  concordates  for  their 
advantage.    This  was  the  case  with  the 
concordates  of  Aschaifenburg.   That,  also, 
which  was  made  by  Leo  X  and  Francis  I 
of  France  (1516),  was  chiefly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  pope.    In  later  times,  in 
particular,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
centuiy,  the  papal  court  could  not  an^ 
longer  maintam  a  struggle  with  the  spint 
of  me  times  and  with  the  secular  powers, 
and  was  obliged  to  resign  many  privilej^ 
by  concordates.    Bonaparte,  when    first 
consul  of  the  French  republic,  concluded 
a  concordate  with  pope  Pius  VII,  July  15, 
1801,  which  went  into  operation  in  April, 
1602.    It  reestablished  the  Catholic  church 
in  France,  and  has  become  the  basis  of 
the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
that  country.    The  government  obtained 
by  it  the  right  to  appoint  the  clergy ;  the 
public  treasuiy  gauied  by  the  diminution 
of  the  large  number,  of  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  sees  to  60 ;  the  pope  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  restoring  the  spirit- 
ual orders  ana  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  by  means  of  delegates,  but  re- 
tained the  right  of  the  canonical  investi- 
ture of  bishops  and  the  revenues  connected 
with  this  right    The  interests  of  reUgion 
suffered  bv  this  compact,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  dioceses  became  now  too 
bu^  to  be  properly  administered ;  and  the 
lower  clergy,  tne  very  soul  of  the  church, 
who  were  in  a  poor  condition   before, 
were    made   entirely  dependent  on   tiie 
government.    Louis  XVlII  concluded,  at 
Rome,  with  Pius  VII  (July  11,  1817),  a 
new  concordate,  bv  which  that  of  1516,  so 
injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Qalhcan 
VOL.  III.  35 


church,  was  again  revived ;  the  coneop-    . 
date  of  1801  azKl  the  artides  orgamques  of 
1802  were  abolished ;  the  nation  subjected 
to  an  enormous  tax  by  the  demand  of  en- 
dowments for  42  new  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  seeev  with  their  chapters  and 
seminaries  j  and  flree  scope  afibrded  to  tbe 
kitoterance  of  the  Roman  court  by  the 
indeflnite  language  of  article  10,  which 
speaks  of  measures  against  the  prevaiting 
obstacles  to  religion  and  the  laws  of  the 
church.    This  revival  of  old  abuses,  this 
provision  for  the  luxury  of  numerous  der 
Ical  dignitaries  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tion, could  please  only  the  ultra-royalist 
nobihty,  who  saw  in  it  means  for  provid- 
ing thei/sons  with  benefices.    The  nation 
received  the  concordate  with  almost  um-> 
yeraal  disapprobation ;  voices  of  the  great- 
^t  weight  were  raised  gainst  it  (Gr^goire, 
Esstd  hxstoriqw  sur  let  Lnbertia  de  VltgUat 
GaUicaney  Paris,  1818 ;  Lanjuinais,  Appr^" 
ciation  i/ii  Prqj^  de  Lin  reL  aux  tnia  Con^ 
cordats,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1818 ;  De  Pradt, 
Lea  ipjuxtn  Concordat,  Paris,  1818, 3  vols.) ; 
and  the  new  ministers  saw  themselves 
obUged    to  withdraw  their   proportion. 
The  pope  was  more  fortunate  in  the  con- 
coidate  made  with  Naples  (Feb.  16, 1818), 
at  Terracina,  in  which  stipulations  were 
made  for  the  exclusive  establishment  of 
Catholicism  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  theological  seminaries  on 
tbe  secular  power;  the  free  disposal  of 
benefices  to  the  value  of  12,000  ducats,  in 
Naples,  in  &vor  of  Roman  subjects ;  the 
reversion  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  places 
to  the  church ;  unlimited  hbeity  of  appeal 
to  the  papal  chair;  the  aboUtion  of  the 
royal  permission,  formeriy  necessary  for 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops;  the 
right  of  censorship  over  books;  besides 
many  other  highly  important  privileges. 
The  king  obtained  the  right  to  appoint 
bishops,   to    tax    the  clergy,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  episcopal  sees  and 
monasteries,  which  existed  befi>re  Murat's 
reign.     The  quiet  possession  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  church,  which  had  been  atien-> 
ated,  was  also  secured  to  the  proprietors. 
In  the  concordate  concluded  with  Bava- 
ria, July  5, 1817,  two  archbishoprics  were 
established  for  the  2,400,000  Catholics  in 
Bavaria.    These  were  Munich  (with  the 
bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Paasau  and  Ratis- 
bon)  and  Bamburg  (with  the  bishoprics  of 
Wurzburg,  EichsSldt  and  Spire).    Sem- 
inaries, moreover,  were  instituted  and  pro^ 
vided  with  lands ;  the  nominations  were 
left  to  the  king,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
papal  right  of  confirmation ;  the  Umits  of 
the  civu  and   eoclesiaatical  juriadictioa 
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were  precisely  settled,  and  d>e  erectino 
of  new  monasteries  was  promised.  Thif 
eoncoidate  was  published  in  May,  1818, 
togetlier  with  the  new  political  constitu* 
tion,  by  which  all  apprehensions  for  the 
Protestant  church  in  JBavaria  were  allay- 
ed. (Respecting  the  ccmcordate  between 
Prussia  and  the  pope,  see  (krman  Church 
and  Prussia.)  The  other  German  princes 
have  formed  a  plan  for  a  common  ccmcor- 
date  with  the  pope.  On  the  whole,  the 
contest  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  800  years  between  the  secular 
power  and  the  church  is  as  little  settled 
as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Gregory  VII  and 
the  emperor  Heniy  FV,  and  the,  concor- 
dates  are  to  be  considered  only  as  temi)o- 
rary  agreements,  which  are  followed  as 
long  as  either  party  is  obliged  or  thinks  it 
b€»t  to  observe  them.  In  fact,  it  is  vain  to 
think  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
while  secular  governments  maintain  that 
it  rests  with  them  to  appoint  the  officers 
and  instructers  of  the  people,  and  the 
pope  maintains  that  the  authority  of  the 
church  is  prior  in  dme  and  superior  in 
degree  to  any  other.  The  light  in  which 
the  Roman  court  views  the  cessions  made 
in  conoordates  appears  fh>m  a  letter  of 
pope  Innocent  I,  in  1416:  Ergo  qyodpro 
rtmedio  necessUas  reptrit^  ctsscudt  necessi" 
iatt  debet  uti^  cessare,  quia  alius  est  ordo 
UgiUmus,  (dta  usurpation  <pitam  adpreuens 
tanJtum fieri  iempus  impdhL  The  govern- 
ments, on  the  contrary,  add  reservations 
to  the  concordates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
articles  which  the  French  government 
prefixed  to  tlie  concordate  of  1801,  before 
It  was  promul^ted.  Agunst  the  appeal 
to  a  divine  insutution,  on  which  the  pope 
founds  his  authority,  the  sovereigns  main- 
tain the  following  claims : — 1.  The  sove- 
reign of  the  state  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
secular  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  church  to  make  regulations 
and  appoint  clerical  functionaries  has 
been  given  by  him,  and  remains  under  his 
superintendency  ;  2.  the  temporal  pos- 
seasioiis  of  the  church  are  properly  subject 
to  the  state,  which  has  a  right  to  prevent 
them  frem  becoming  excessive  ;  3.  the 
secular  government  can  prohibit  such  acts 
of  worship  as  are  opposed  to  the  iiitei^est 
and  peace  of  the  state,  and  interfere  with 
the  nghts  of  other  religious  societies ;  4. 
the  state  has  the  ri^ht  of  protecting  new 
seecs ;  5.  the  civil  rights  or  subjects  (even 
with  regard  to  the  validity  and  conse- 
quences of  marriage]  are  to  be  exclusively 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  tlie  state.  It  is 
easily  underatood  that  no  such  contest  be- 
tween church  and  state,  can  take  place 


where  the  church  does  not  claim  any  po» 
Iitical  authority,  and  the  sovereign  does 
not  consider  religion  as  an  instrument  fat 
9tat<;  purposes.  Of  course  there  is  no  such 
contest  in  the  U.  States  of  America. 

CoircoRDiA ;  or  concord,  personified  and 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  in  Romei  where 
she  had  several  temples,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  that  in  the  capitol, 
erected  by  Camillus.  An  annual  feast 
was  celebrated,  in  her  honor,  the  16th  of 
January.  She  was  represented  vrith 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  in 
one  hand  two  comucopise,  in  the  other,  a 
bundle  of  rods  or  a  pomegranate.  Sym- 
bolically, Concordia  was  represented  by 
two  hands  clasped  together,  or  by  the 
caduceus.    (See  Grecian  MywolU^S 

Concrete;  a  technical  word  m  logic 
If  we  conceive  of  certain  qualities  as  ex* 
isting  in  an  object,  we  then  regard  thenOf 
according  to  philosophical  language,  tn 
ctmcreto ;  but  if  we  tnink  of  them  sepa- 
rately from  the  object,  we  then  regard 
them  in  abstracto ;  for  example^  ajusl  num 
is  a  concrete  conception,  hht  justice  is  an 
abstract  idea.    (See  PkUosoplof.) 

Concretions,  morbid,  in  animal  econ- 
omv;  hard  substances  that  occamonaDj 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in 
those  cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids ; 
in  the  former  case,  they  are  denominated 
concretions  or  ossijications ;  in  the  latter, 
calculi.  The  concretions  that  make  their 
appearance  in  the  solids  of  the  animal 
body  are  denominated  j^neal  concretionSy 
firom  their  being  found  m  that  part  of  the 
brain  called  the  pineal  gland ;  or  salivary 
concretions,  as  oeing  discovered,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  salivary  glands ;  or  jxm*- 
creatic  concretions,  which  are  hard  sub* 
stances  found  in  tlie  pancreas ;  or  pulmo^ 
nary  concretions,  which  have  been  some- 
times coughed  up  by  consumptive  per- 
sons ;  or  hepatic  concretions,  of  which  the 
liver  is  sometimes  full.  Concretions  have 
also  been  found  in  the  prostate.  These 
have  all  been  examined  by  chemists,  and 
found  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
other  substances.  Concretions  have  been 
discovered  in  the  intestines  and  stomach 
of  man,  but  more  fi:equently  in  the  bodies 
of  other  animals.  Those  found  in  the 
intestines  of  a  horse  were  examined  by 
Fourcroy,  and  found  to  consist  of  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  anunonia,  watcar 
and  animal  matter.    (See  Calculi,) 

Concubinage;  the  cohabitation  of  a 
man  with  a  concubine.  Among  die 
Greeks,  concubinage  was  allowed  even  tci 
married  men :  the  number  of  their  con 
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eubines,  also,  was  unlliniteiL  Amonff  the 
Romans,  concubinage  was  neither  unlaw- 
fill  nor  disgraceful.  It  was,  moreover, 
ibimally  permitted  to  unmarried  men,  hf 
the  Lex  Jidioj  and  by  the  Lex  Pama  Pop- 
paOf  but  with  the  provision,  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  a  single  concubine,  and  that  only 
women  of  mean  descent,  as  fineed-women, 
actresses  and  the  like,  should  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  children  begotten 
in  concubinage  were  not  considered  as 
legitimate,  but  were  called  natundj  and  the 
light  of  inheritance  of  the  concubine  and 
her  children  was  veiy  much  limited. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  con- 
cubinage ceased ;  and,  indeed,  Constantino 
the  Great  made  laws  agmnst  it.  The 
Code  NbpcUon  did  not  expressly  forbid 
concubinage,  but  the  lawful  wife  could 
sue  for  a  mvorce  (since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourt)ons,  only  for  separation),  in  case 
of  the  introduction  of  a  concubine  by  her 
husband  into  their  common  residence* 
The  PrusEoan  code  does  not  allow  concu- 
binage, as  some  authors  have  asserted, 
but  it  establii^es  two  kinds  of  marriages, 
ooe  of  which  does  not  confer  the  rank, 
kc^  of  the  husband  on  the  wife,  nor  give 
the  children  the  same  rights  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  children  wxm  in  the  other 
kmd  of  marriage.  This  form  of  marriage 
seems  to  haveueen  allowed  by  the  code 
chiefly  jfbr  the  benefit  of  poor  officers  of 
govemment,  whose  rank  nir  exceeds  their 
salary ;  but,  though  it  stands  in  the  code. 
It  never  has  received  from  the  king  the 
authority  of  kw.  The  ruling  family, 
however,  sometimes  contracts  such  mar- 
liages.  The  present  king  is  married  to 
the  princess  of  Lignitz  in  this  form. 
There  is  no  want  of  legality  in  the  con- 
nexion ;  it  is  merely  to  prevent  the  wife 
from  booming  a  queen,  and  her  children 
royal  princes. 

CoNDAXiivE,  Charles  Marie  la,  a  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Paris  in  1701,  died  at  the 
same  place  in  1774.  With  an  ardent 
roiiit  and  a  powerful  firame,  the  young 
Coodaniine,  who  had  entered  the  military 
profession,  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure ; 
W  he  soon  renounced  the  miUtary  career, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences.  He 
entrred  tlie  academy  as  adjoint  ckimigU, 
His  desire  of  knowledge  induced  him  to 
apply  himself  to  several  sciences,  without 
advancing  very  deeply  in  any  particular 
one.  Afler  he  had  visited  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  on  tlie  Mediterranean, 
he  was,  in  1736,  chosen,  with  Godin  and 
Bou;(uer,  to  detemiiiie  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  by  a  measurement  to  be  made  m 
Pem.    (See  Earth,)    He  there  noade  the 


discoveiy,  that  mountains  attract  heavy 
bodies,  and  give  them  a  direction  dilFerenl 
fi!om  that  which  they  would  take  accord* 
inff  to  the  simple  law  of  gravity — a  truth 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  Mas« 
kelyne  and  Cavendish.  Having  finished 
his  labon  in  America,  and  escaped  a  thou* 
sand  dangera,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  after  an  absence  of  eiffht  years^  and 
soon  after  went  to  Rome,  where  Benedict 
XIV  ffave  him  a  dispensation  to  many 
one  of  his  nieces.  Of  his  curiosity  the 
following  anecdote  is  related.  At  the 
execution  of  Damiena,  he  mingled  with  the 
executioners,  in  order  to  let  no  circum- 
stance of  this  horrible  manner  of  death 
pass  unbbeerved.  Thev  were  about  to 
send  him  back,  but  tlie  chief  executioner, 
who  knew  Condamine,  prevented  them 
with  these  words  :**  ZJoufez,  mesmewv,  e'eil 
un  amateur."  His  principal  woriu  are  his 
account  of  his  travels,  his  work  on  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  and  that  on  the  measure- 
ment of  three  degrees  of  the  meridian  in 
the  equatorial  regions  Besides  these,  he 
published  treatises  on  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox. 

CoifD^;  a  fortress  of  France,  in  the 
department  du  Nord,  nine  leagues  and  a 
half  S.  £.  of  Lisk.  Inhabitants,  6^080. 
It  is,  according  to  the  French  military 
tsnninology,  a  place  de  guerre  de  premUre 
ctote.  During  the  revolution,  it  was  called 
JsTord-lAbre.    Its  port  is  much  finetjuented. 

CoifDE,  Louis  de  Bouibon,  pnnce  of 
(the  great  Cond^h  bom  in  1631 ;  a  gen- 
eral of  distinguistied  talents,  great  advan- 
tages of  peraon,  and  very  attractive  man- 
ners. During  the  life  of  his  father,  he 
bore  the  title  of  duht  d*Enghien.  He  im- 
mortalized this  name  at  the  battle  of  Ro- 
croi,  in  which,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  de- 
feated die  Spaniards  (1643).  Afler  he  had 
arranged  ever^  thing  for  the  battle,  on  the 
evening  previous,  he  fell  into  so  sound 
a  sleep,  that  it  was  necessary  to  awake 
him  when  the  time  for  engaging  came  on. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  he  wos  victorious 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  repair  the  con- 
sequences of  a  defeat  of  marenal  Turenne. 
He  besieged  Dunkirk  in  sight  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  and  gained  this  place  for  France, 
in  164u.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  civil  war  which  Maz* 
arin  had  occasioned,  who  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  seek  the  support  of  CondA. 
Jealous  of  the  glory  of  tlie  prince,  and 
fearing  his  pride,  Mazarin,in  1650,  caused 
his  dehverer  to  be  brought  captive  to  Vin** 
cennes,  and  did  not  restore  him  his  firee- 
dom  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  yeai. 
The  o^nded  Cond^  now  entered  into 
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Begodationfi  with  Spain,  and  fought  against 
his  native  country  with  such  success,  that 
he  advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
He  obtained  possei^sion  of  the  neighbor- 
ing places,  while  Turenne  was  approach* 
Ing  tlie  capital  in  order  to  cover  iL  Both 
ffenerals  fought  with  great  valor,  veiy  near 
me  suburb  St  Antoine,  and  added  to  their 
former  reputation  (July  2, 1652).  A  short 
time  after,  iieace  was  concluded,  in  which, 
however,  Cond^  did  not  concur,  but  went 
to  the  Netheriands.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659,  at  last  restored  this 
great  general  to  France.  Afler  Turenne's 
death,  in  1675,  he  commanded,  for  a  long 
time,  tlie  French  army  in  Germany.  The 
cout  at  last  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his 
beautifiil  estate  at  Chantilly,  near  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  sciences* 
Here  he  was  visited  by  Comeille,  Bossuet, 
Racine,  Boileau,  Bourdaloue,  who  en- 
joyed his  conversation  as  much  as  he  did 
theirs.  He  died  in  1687  at  Fontainebleau. 
In  the  church  of  St  Louis,  at  Paris,  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him. 

Co^DE,  Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  prince 
of:  bom  at  Chantilly,  in  1736;  only  son 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  princess 
of  Hesse-Kheinfels.  By  the  death  of  botli 
his  paiientB,  he  came,  in  his  5th  year,  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  count  Charolais, 
his  uncle.  The  prince  was  educated  with 
(ppeat  strictness,  and  made  some  proffress 
tn  the  sciences.    In  1753,  he  married  the 

CsesB  of  Rohan^Soubise,  who,  in  1756, 
him  the  prince  Bourbon-Cond^.  In 
tiie  seven  years'  war,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  skill,  and,  in  1762, 
gained  a  victory,  at  Johannisberg,  over  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  True  to 
the  old  constitution,  he  opposed  Louis 
XV,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  a 
newly  formed  parliament,  and  was,  on 
this  account,  banished,  but  soon  recalled. 
His  leisure  he  devoted  to  study,  in  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  to  the  embellislinient  of  Chan- 
tilly, where  Paul  I  visited  him.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  duel  with  count  Agoult 
In  the  revolution,  he  emigrated,  in  1789,  to 
Brussels,  and  fit>m  there  to  Turin:  he 
afterwards  ft>rmed,  in  1792,  at  Wonns,  a 
little  corps  of  emignmt  nobility,  6806  men 
fetrong,  which  joined  the  Austrian  anny 
under  Wurmser.  After  an  interview  wiu 
Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden,  at  Aix-la>Cha- 
pelle,  in  1791,  on  the  subject  of  measures 
to  be  undertaken,  he  was  summoned  at 
Worms,  by  a  deputy  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  by  the  king  himself,  to  return 
to  France  within  14  days,  under  penalty 
of  the  kM  of  his  estates.    With  the  other 


princes,  he  returned  an  answer  of  refiisal. 
from  Coblentz.  On  the  breaking  out  or 
the  war,  his  corps  distinguished  itself;  but 
the  Austrian  plan  of  oiierations  did  not 
agree  with  the  views  of  tlie  emigrants; 
therefore  the  connexion  of  prince  Conde 
with  Pichegru  had  no  results.  In  1795, 
he  entered  with  his  corps  into  the  English 
service.  In  1796,  he  fought  in  Suabia.  In 
1797,  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  antl 
marched  with  his  corps  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  most  hospitably  received  into  the  reai- 
denco  of  Paul  I ;  and  returned,  in  17^,  to 
the  Rhine,  under  Suwaroff.  In  1800,  after 
the  separation  of  Russia  from  the  coalition, 
he  reentered  the  finelisb  service,  llu^ 
campaign  of  1800  ended  the  military  ca- 
reer of  the  prince.  He  lived  in  England 
tiD  1813,  in  which  year  his  second  wife, 
the  princess  of  Monaco,  died.  He  return- 
ed to  Paris,  Mav  14,  1814,  received  the 
10th  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  office 
of  colonel-general  of  hifantry,  as  also  that 
of  grcand  maitre  de  JFVance,  and  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Ho 
attended  the  celebrated  royal  council, 
March  17,  1815,  fled  vrith  the  kin^  to 
Ghent,  and  returned  with  him  to  Pans  in 
July,  where,  being  appointed  president  of 
a  bureau  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  he  r&» 
mained  some  time,  but  at  last  retired  to 
Chantilly,  where  he  had  formerly  written 
the  interesting  Eaaai  8ur  laVitdu  Grand 
Condi  J  par  L,J,dit  Bourbon^  Bon  4me  De^ 
scendanty  of  which  two  editions  have  ap- 
peared since  1806.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1818.  His  grandson  was  the  duke  d'£n- 
ghien.  (q.  v.) 

CoNDfi,  Louis  Henry  Joseph,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  April 
13, 1756,  was  educated  to  tlie  profe«8ion 
of  arms.  He  had  hardly  passed  the  age 
of  chiMhood,  when  he  was  hispired  with 
the  most  violent  passion  for  Louisa  Maria 
Theresa  of  Orleans.  It  was  resolved  that 
he  should  travel  two  years,  and  then  re- 
ceive the  hand  of  the  lady.  But  the  im- 
patience of  the  prince  would  not  admit  of 
this  delay.  He  carried  off  his  mistrees 
ttom  the  convent  where  she  resided,  mar- 
ried her,  and,  in  1772,  she  bore  hiin  the 
prince  d'Enghien.  Condi's  impetuosity 
occasioned  a  duel  bet^veen  him  and  the 
count  d'Artois,  in  1778.  This  was  folk>w- 
ed  by  his  banishment  to  Chantilly.  He 
likewise  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and,  in 
1780,  separated  himself  from  her  (she  died 
in  1823).  In  1782,  he  was  present,  with 
the  count  d'Artois,  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
distinguished  himself  there,  and  was  ap- 
point^ marshal.  The  pride  of  his  name, 
the  aidor  of  his  characteri  aad  his  confi- 
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dmee  ia  the  i)ower  of  the  king,  caused 
him,  in  the  beginoing  of  the  reyolution,  to 
treat  with  contempt  a  people  in  a  state  of 
fiolent  fermentation.  He  continually  ad- 
vised the  use  of  force.  In  1789,  he  emi* 
gmted,  with  his  father,  to  Turin,  joined 
the  corps  of  French  emigrants,  and,  in 
1792, 1793  and  1794,  showed  the  ancient 
courage  of  the  Cond^.  In  1795,  he  em- 
barked at  Bremen  for  Quiberon,  in  order 
to  make  a  divension  in  La  Vend^  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  without  suc- 
cess. In  1797,  he  went  with  the  corps  to 
Russia,  and,  in  1799,  returned  to  the  Rhine. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  royal  French 
army,  he  went  to  England,  in  1800,  where 
he  lived  till  May,  1814.  May  15, 1814,  he 
was  appointed,  at  Paris,  colonel-general 
of  the  light-inrantiy,  and,  on  Napoleon'b 
return  fiom  Elba,  in  1815,  received  the 
chief  command  in  the  departments  of  the 
west.  But  he  was  obliged,  by  a  conven- 
doa,  to  embark  from  Nante&  He  sailed 
to  Spain,  whence  he  returned,  in  August, 
through  Boideaux  and  Nantes,  to  Paris. 

CoiVDSNSATioxv.  Besides  the  mechan- 
ical pow^s  (see  Condenser),  there  are  also 
chemical  means  for  converting  gaseous 
fluids  into  liquids  by  condensation;  for 
example,  steam  into  water,  by  means  of 
cold  Volta  gives  the  name  of  condenser 
ojT  dectricihi  to  an  instrument  invented  b^ 
mm  for  coUecting  and  measuring  electrici- 
ty  in  cases  in  which  it  is  feebly  developed ; 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  collecdon  of 
sensiUe  caloric  is  called  a  condenser  of 
caloric* 

Condenser;  a  pneumadc  engine,  or 
syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given  space ; 
00  that  SQmedmes  10  atmospheres,  or  10 
times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  space  without  the  en- 
gine, may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  it, 
and  its  egress  prevented  by  valves  properly 
disposed.    (See  Pneumatics,) 

CoNDiLLAic,  Stephen  Bonnot  de,  among 
the  French  the  founder  of  the  sensual 
system,  bom  in  1715,  at  Grenoble,  lived, 
ifke  his  brother,  tlie  abbe  Mably,  from  his 
youth,  devoted  to  study.  His  Esscd  sur 
tOripne  des  Connaissanees  hMmaines 
(174^  2  vols.)  iirst  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  a  thinker,  who,  with  much  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  sought  to  explain,  by  the  law 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  almost  all  the 
pJienomena  of  the  human  mind.  Although 
Ijocke's  discoveries  in  the  department  of 
p^chology,  founded  upon  experience, 
might  have  had  an  influence  on  this 
work,  yet  no  one  can  deny  to  Condil- 
lae  ti^e  merit  of  having  made  more  pro- 
35* 


found  inquiries  on  many  points*  H^ 
himself  however,  thought  that  he  had  ruA. 
sufficiently  explained  the  first  princiiiles 
of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and 
therefore  wrote  the  TVaiiU  des  Systimea 

il749,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  frequent-^ 
V  referred  to  more  accurate  observa^ 
tions.  Any  one  would  misunderstand 
Condillac,  who  should  believe  that  he  dis- 
approved of  all  systems ;  but  instead  of 
those  maxims  and  theories  which  Des 
Cartes,  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  &c.,  had 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  specula- 
tions, he  demanded  observations  of  the 
mroplest  kind.  His  TVmU  des  SenscEtionS 
(1754, 2  vols.)  is  interesdng  for  the  in^n- 
lous  manner,  in  which  he  has  explained 
the  consciousness  of  impressions  on  the 
senses.  Mortified  by  the  supposition  thai 
he  had  followed  the  course  of  ideas  in 
Diderot's  and  Buffon's  works,  he  wrote  his 
TraiU  des  Mimaux  (1775),  in  which  he 
refuted  Buffon's  opinions,  by  winciples 
which  he  had  advanced  in  his  Tra»U  des 
SenscBtums.  The  sagacity  and  the  clear- 
ness wliich  distinguish  all  CondiUac's  wri- 
tings obtained  for  him  the  disdnction  of 
being  chosen  instructer  of  the  infant  duke 
of  Parma,  nephew  of  Louis  XV.  The 
Ultimate  friendship  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleague,  M.  de  Kera« 
lio,  made  this  situation  the  more  agreeable. 
To  this  cause  we  are  indebted  for  his  acute 
woric,  the  Cours  d^itudes  (1755, 13  vols.), 
in  which,  witii  his  peculiar  talent  of  ex- 
planation, he  investigates  the  external  signs 
of  ideas.  Thus  his  Grammar  necessarily 
became  a  universal  one ;  his  Art  of  Writ- 
ing, a  course  of  instruction  for  giving  die 
most  suitable  expression  to  trains  of 
thought  With  the  same  view,  he  composed 
his  VAri  de  juger,  and  L*M  de  penser^ 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  Cours  d^itv^ 
des.  His  history  has  been  less  successful 
than  his  other  works.  Considered  apart 
from  the  tameness  of  its  execution,  it* 
might  be  objected  to  it,  that  it  repre 
sents  occurrences  in  subservience  to  pre 
established  dieories.  Condillac  returned, 
after  die  completion  of  the  education  of 
the  young  prince,  to  Paris,  where,  in  1768, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acad- 
emy, which,  however,  he  did  not  visit 
agun  after  the  day  of  his  entrance  His 
work,  Le  Commerce  et  le  Croufoemement  con-- 
sideris  rdcdinemad  Vvn  a  Vavire  (1776), 
which  is  an  application  of  ids  analytical 
mediod  to  several  problems  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state,  met,  however,  with 
little  approbation.  His  Logic,  the  last  of 
his  works,  he  wrote  by  request,  in  178(^ 
as  a  ipaaual  &r  the .  Polish  schools.    Tli* 
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tiaeing  back  of  the  thoughts  to  their  nm- 
plest  MgiuningSy  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  finding  the  truth,  ia  urgently  enjoined 
by  him.  Coudillac  died  at  his  estate  of 
Flux,  near  Bougenci,  Aug.  3, 1780.  His 
Langue  de$  CalaiU  first  anpeared  in  179^ 
The  collection  of  his  worfcs,  the  revision 
of  which  he  had  begim,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1798,  in  23  vols.,  and  again  in  the  same 
year,  in  35  vols.  A  later  edition,  of  1800^ 
consists  of  32  vols.,  12mo.  (See  Ihm/ch 
PhUasophf,) 

Condition.    (See  Bond,) 

GoNDoa.  The  popular  name  of  the 
great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  formed  by  a 
mispronunciation  of  the  Indian  name 
haUer^  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
derived  fixmi  another  word  in  the  lan- 
jniage  of  the  Incas,  signifying  to  nuU^  wdL 
This  species  (vuUur  grypkus  L.,  hodie  ear 
iharUa  grypkus)  belongs  to  tlie  vulturine 
fiunily  of  diurnal  rapacious  birds,  and  the 
senus  caJQhoarUa  of  lUiger,  &c.,  which  is 
distinguislied  by  the  following  charac- 
ters ^— the  bill  is  elongated  and  straight  at 
base;  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  to 
the  middle  by  the  cere ;  the  nostrils  are 
medial,  approximate,  oval,  pervious  and 
naked;  the  tongue  is  canaficulate,  with 
seirated  edges ;  the  head  is  elongated,  de- 
pressed and  rugous;  the  taivus  rather 
slender ;  the  lateral  toes  equal ;  the  middle 
toe  is  much  the  longest,  the  inner  free, 
and  the  hind  one  shortest ;  the  first  pri- 
maiy  is  rather  sliort,  the  third  and  fourth 
are  longest— The  natural  history  of  tlie 
condor  was  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  the  an- 
cient fables  of  grifiSns,  baulisks  and  drag- 
ons, or  even  of  exceeding  the  roc  of  Sin- 
bad  tlie  Sailor,  in  extravagant  exaggera- 
tion, until  that  admirable  and  judicious 
observer.  Von  Humboldt,  placed  it  uixm 
the  basis  of  truth.  By  divesdng  tliis  bird 
of  all  fictitious  attributes,  an<l  bringing  it 
into  its  proper  familv,  he  certainly  spoiled 
a  great  nuiul)er  of  romantic  narratives 
of  their  priuciiNd  emliellisbment ;  but  he 
amply  compensated  therefor,  by  giving 
this  additional  proof,  that  tiiere  are  no 
monsters  in  nature,  and  that  even  when 
she  appears  to  depart  most  fit>m  the  onli- 
naiy  standard,  as  to  nze,  situation  or  hab- 
its, her  beings  are  parts  of  a  single  plan,  in 
which  all  the  agents  are  modifications  of 
one  great  tyjie.  We  therefore  foel  grate- 
ful to  tlie  indefatigable  naturalist,  whose 
residence  of  17  montlis  in  the  nadve 
mountains  of  the  condor  enabled  him 
ilaily  to  observe  its  peculiarities  and  hab- 
its, and  to  furnish  us  witii  satisfying  state- 
Oients  of  realities,  in  place  of  tlie  wild  and 
jvieonclusive  figments,  so  long  imposed 


tipon  mankind.  His  careflil  measure* 
ments  establish  the  fact,  that  the  wonder^ 
fully  gisantic  condor  is  not  generally  larger 
than  the  lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vul- 
ture of  the  Alps,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles in  various  points  of  character.  We 
shall  soon  see  whether  the  rational  student 
has  lost  by  stripping  the  condor  of  quali- 
ties bestowed  upon  it  solelv  by  credulous 
ignorance,  and  whether  the  truth  to  be 
told  of  its  histoiy  be  not  more  interesting 
than  all  the  fictions.  Upon  a  chain  of 
mountains,  whose  summits,  lifted  far  above 
the  highest  clouds,  are  robed  in  snows 
coeval  with  creation,  we  find  a  race  of 
birds,  whose  magnitude  and  might,  com- 
pared with  othere  of  the  featherra  kind,  is 
in  something  like  the  |Ht>poicion  of  their 
huge  domicils  to  earth's  ordinary  eleva- 
tions. Above  all  animal  life,  and  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  even  Alpine  vegetation, 
these  birds  prefer  to  dwell,  inhaling  an  air 
too  highly  rarified  to  be  endured,  unless 
bv  creatures  expressly  adapted  thereto. 
From  such  immense  elevations  they  soar, 
sdll  more  sublimel v,  upwards  into  the  datk- 
bhie  heavens,  until  their  great  bulk  dimin- 
ishes to  a  scarcely  perceptible  speck,  or  is 
lost  to  the  aching  siffbt  of  the  observer.  In 
these  pure  fields  of  ether,  unvisited  even 
by  the  thunder-cloud — ^regions  which  may 
be  regarded  as  his  own  exclusive  domain^ 
the  condor  delights  to  sail,  and  with  pierc- 
ing glance  surveys  the  8ui^u;e  of  the 
earth,  towards  which  he  never  stoops  his 
wing,  unless  at  the  call  of  hunger.  Surely 
this  flower  to  waft  and  sustain  himself  in 
the  loftiest  re^ons  of  the  air ;  his  abifity 
to  endure,  uninjured,  the  exceeding  cold 
attendant  on  such  remoteness  from  the 
earth ;  and  to  biealhe,  with  ease,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  extreme  rarity ;  together 
with  the  keenness  of  sights  that,  fh>m  such 
vast  heights,  can  minutely  scan  the  objects 
below, — are  sufficiently  admirable  to  entitle 
the  condor  to  our  attention,  though  we  no 
longer  regard  it  as  a  prodigy,  or  as  stand- 
ing altosether  solitary  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion.— ^ISotwitbstanding  that  the  condor  ia 
a  lover  of  the  clearest  and  purest  air,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  a  carrion  bird, 
and  is  quickly  lured  to  tlie  plains  by  the 
sight  or  scent  of  a  carcass,  especially  of  a 
sheen  or  ox.  To  such  a  feast  considerable 
numbers  repair,  and  commence  their  filthy 
banquet  by  first  plucking  out  the  eyes,  and 
then  tearing  away  the  tongue  of  the  ani- 
mal, their  fiivorite  delicacies ;  next  to 
these,  the  bowels  are  the  morsels  most 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  devoured  with  that 
greedy  gluttony  which  distinguishes  the 
whole  vulture  tribe.   The  appetiie  of  these 
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to  Im  limitad  only  by  the 
ouanti^  of  food  that  can  be  gorged  into 
meir  Btomachs;  and  when  thus  overload* 
ed,  they  appear  sluggish^  oppressed,  and 
unable  to  raise^  themselves  into  the  air* 
The  Indiana  profit  by  this  condition  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  condors  for  the 
many  robberies  which  they  commit  upon 
their  flocks,  and,  watching  while  they  eat, 
until  flight  has  become  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, atttick  and  secure  them  by  nooses,  or 
knock  them  down  with  poles,  before  they 
can  set  out  of  the  way.  If  the  condor, 
thus  loaded, succeeds  in  risinea  short  dia* 
tanoe  from  the  ground,  he  makes  a  violent 
efliirt,  kicking  his  feet  towards  his  throat, 
and  lelievea  himself  by  vomitinj;^  when  he 
aoon  ascends  out  of  reach.  Blany,  how- 
ever, are  surprised,  and  captured  or  killed 
before  they  are  able  to  ascend.  But  the 
condor  does  not  exclusively  feed  upon 
dead  or  putrefying  flesh ;  he  attacks  and 
destroys  deer,  vicunas,  and  other  mid- 
dlinff-flized  orsmall  quadrupeds ;  and,  when 
piwdied  by  hunger,  a  pair  of  these  birds 
will  attack  a  bullock,  and,  by  repeated 
arounds  with  their  beaks  and  claws,  har- 
ass him,  until,  finom  fati^e,  he  thrusts  out 
his  tongucL  which  they  unmediately  seize, 
and  tear  m>m  his  head ;  they  also  pluck 
out  the  eyes  of  the  poor  beast,  which,  if 
not  speedily  rescued,  must  soon  fall  a  prey 
to  tneur  voracity.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
common  to  see  the  cattle  of  the  Indians, 
on  the  Andes,  suffering  from  the  severe 
wounds  inflicted  by  these  rapacious  birds. 
ft  does  not  appear  that  thev  have  ever 
altecked  the  human  race.  When  Hum- 
boklt,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bon- 
pland,  was  collecting  plants  near  the  lim- 
its of  perpetual  snow,  they  were  daily  in 
compuiy  with  several  condors,  which 
would  safkr  themselves  to  be  quite  closely 
approached  without  exhibiting  signs  of 
ahum,  though  they  never  showed  any  dis- 
position to  act  oflensively.  They  were 
not  accused,  by  the  Indians,  of  ever  carry- 
ing off"  children,  though  frequent  oppor- 
tunitiea  were  presented,  hod  they  been  so 
disposed.  Humboldt  believes  that  no  au- 
tlienticated  case  can  be  produced,  in  which 
tlie  lammergeyer  of  the  Al|)s  ever  carried 
off  a  child,  £ough  so  currently  accused  of 
such  thefl,  but  that  the  possibility  of  tlie 
evil  has  led  to  the  belief  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence. The  condor  is  not  known  to 
build  a  nest^  but  is  said  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on  the  naked  rocks.  The  eggs  are  re- 
ported to  be  altoeether  white,  and  3  or  4 
inches  long.  When  hatched,  the  female 
m  said  to  remain  with  the  young  for  a 
whole  yeUf  in  order  to  provide  them  with 


food,  and  to  teaefa  them  to  supp^^  ihan* 
selves.  In  relation  to  all  these  points,  sat- 
isfiictoiy  information  still  remains  to  be 
desired.  We  have  seen  that  hung»tr  im« 
pels  the  condora  to  descend  to  the  plains, 
and  it  is  also  true,  that  they  are  occiBsion- 
ally  seen  even  on  the  shores  of  the  South- 
em  ocean,  in  the  cold  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  Chile,  where  the  Andes  so  closely 
approach  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Their 
sojourn,  however,  m  such  situations,  is  but 
for  a  short  time,  as  they  seem  to  require  a 
much  cooler  and  mcnne  highly  rarified  air, 
and  prefer  those  lofty  solitudes  where  tlie 
barometer  does  not  rise  hiffher  than  16 
degrees.  When  tfaeydescena  to  the  plains, 
they  alight  on  the  ground,  rather  than  up 
on  trees  or  other  projections,  as  the 
straighmess  of  their  toes  rendera  the  first 
mentioned  situation  most  eli^ble.  Hum- 
boldt saw  the  condor  only  in  New  Gre« 
nada,  Quito  and  Peru,  but  was  informed 
that  it  follows  the  chain  of  the  Andes  fit)m 
the  equator  to  the  7th  decree  of  north  lati- 
tude, into  the  province  of  Antioquia.  There 
is  now  no  doubt  of  its  appeanng  even  in 
Mexico,  and  the  south-western  territory  of 
the  U.  Sbites^-The  head  of  the  male 
condor  is  fiimished  with  a  sort  of  carti- 
laginous crest,  of  an  oblong  figure,  wrin- 
kled, and  quite  slender,  resting  upon  the 
forehead  and  hinder  part  of  the  beak,  for 
about  a  fourth  of  its  length ;  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  it  is  fi^ee.  The  female  is  desti- 
tute of  this  crest  The  skin  of  the  head, 
in  the  male,  forms  folds  behind  the  eye, 
which  descend  towards  the  neck,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  flabby,  dilatable  or  erecdle 
membrane.  The  structure  of  the  crest  is 
altogether  peculiar,  bearing  veiy  little  re- 
semblance to  the  cock's  comb,  or  the  wat*> 
ties  of  a  turkey.  The  auricular  orifice  is 
of  considerable  size,  but  concealed  by  folds 
of  the  temporal  membrane.  The  eye, 
which  is  peculiarly  elongated,  and  farther 
distant  fit>m  the  beak  tnan  in  the  eaglee, 
is  of  a  purple  hue,  and  very  brilliant  The 
neck  is  umformly  marked  by  parallel  Ion- 
|;itudiiial  wrinkles,  though  the  membrane 
is  not  so  flabby  as  that  covering  ^e  throat, 
which  appear  to  lie  caused  by  die  fi^uent 
habit  of  drawing  the  neck  ciownwarus,  to 
conceal  or  warm  it  within  the  collar  or 
hood.  The  collar,  in  both  sexes,  is  a  fine 
silken  down,  fonning  a  white  band  be- 
tween the  naked  part  of  the  neck  and  be- 
ginning of  the  true  feathers,  and  is  rather 
more  uian  2  inches  bixxid,  not  entirely 
surrounding  the  neck,  but  leaving  a  very 
narrow  naked  space  in  firont  The  rest 
of  the  surface,  tne  back,  wings  and  taili 
are  of  a  slightly  groyish-bliu^lu  thougli 
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mmetimes  they  am  iMffliantfy  blaek;  the 
teatheiB  are  triapgular,  and  placed  over 
each  other  tile-wise.  Humboldt  never  saw 
male  condors  with  white  backs,  though 
descriptions  of  such  have  been  given  by 
Molina  and  otheis.  The  primaries  are 
black ;  the  secondaries,  in  Ixtth  sexes,  are 
exterioriy  edged  with  white.  The  wing 
coverts,  however,  o£fer  the  Jiiest  distinction 
of  the  sexes,  being  grayish-black  in  the 
female,  while,  in  the  male,  their  tips,  and 
even  half  of  the  shafts,  are  white,  so  that 
liis  wings  are  ornamented  with  beautiftd 
white  spots.  The  tail  is  blackish,  wedge* 
shaped,  rather  sh<»t,  and  contains  12  feath- 
ers. The  feet  are  very  robust,  and  of  au 
aahen-blue  color,  marked  with  white  wrin-> 
kles.  The  claws  are  blackish,  very  long^ 
and  biit  slightly  hooked*  The  4  toes  are 
united  by  an  obvious  but  delicate  mem* 
brane ;  the  fourth  is  the  smallest,  and  has 
the  most  crooked  claw.  The  foDowing 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  male 
condor  described  by  Humboldt  (it  was 
killed  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Chim-> 
borazo) : — ^length,  fit)m  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  3  feet  3  inches  2  lines 
(French) ;  height,  when  perched,  with  the 
neck  moderately  extended,  2  feet  8  inches ; 
entire  length  of  head  and  beak,  6  inches 
11  lines;  beak  alone,  2  inches  9  lines; 
breadth  of  beak,  closed,  1  inch  2  lines ; 
envergttre,  or  from  the  tip  of  one  extended 
wing  to  the  other,  8  feet  9  inches ;  breadth 
of  leg  bone,  1 1  lines ;  length  of  longest  toe, 
without  the  claw,  3  inches  11  lines  ;  claw, 
2  inches ;  length  of  two  lateral  toes,  with 
their  claws,  3  inches  7  lines;  claw,  2 
inches  3  lines;  shortest  toe  and  claw,  1 
inch  8  lines.  From  this  measurement,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  condor  does  not  exceed 
the  average  size  of  the  largest  European 
vulture ;  and  Humboldt  states  that  he  nev^ 
saw  a  condor  whose  envergure  measured 
more  than  9  French  feet«  He  was  also 
assured,  by  very  credible  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  they  never  saw  one 
whose  envergure  was  ffreater  than  11  feet. 
He  finally  concludes  that  14  feet  is  about 
the  maximum  size  to  which  the  largest 
condor  would  attain.  Two  or  three  spe* 
cimens  of  the  condor  have  been  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  the 
last  7  yean,  and  were  evidently  not  full 
pown  birds;  yet  the  envergure  of  the 
largest  of  them  measured  11  English  feet. 
The  erwergvre  of  the  specimen  belonging 
to  the  Leverian  museum,  described  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  measured  14  English  feet.  Not- 
witlistanding,  therefore,  what  is  said  by 
Humboldt,  of  the  general  correspondence 
In  size  of  the  Alpine  laraniergeyer  and 


the  oondor  of  the  AhdeH^  we  i 
beUeving  that  a  fkll  grown  individnal  of 
the  latter  species  would  be  much  more  tfaaa 
a  match,  m  everv  respect,  for  any  Euro* 
pean  species.  The  condor  is  peculiariy 
tenacious  of  lile,  and  has  been  observed, 
after  having  be^i  hung  for  a  conaidenbla 
time  by  the  nedc,  in  a  noose,  to  rise  and 
walk  away  quickly  when  taken  down  foi 
dead,  and  to  receive  several  pistol  bulktt 
m  its  bod  V  without  appearing  greatly  in- 
jured. The  great  size  and  strength  of  its 
plumage  defends  ilB  body,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  fix>m  the  effects  of  shot.  It  is 
easily  ^led  when  shot,  or  struck  suffi* 
dently  hard,  about  the  head. 

CoNDoacAivqui,  Joseph  Gabriel ;  ao 
American  Spaniard,  who,  having  been  iU 
treated  by  a  manstrafie,  and  sustained  an 
act  of  injustice  from  the  audiencia  of  Li- 
ma, attempted  to  redress  his  own  griev- 
anees,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Inaiui% 
by  inciting  them  to  insurrection  against 
the  Spanish  government  in  1780.  He  was 
an  aitful  and  intrepid  man ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  tlie  Indiana,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  TVpoc-^^iuiniy  one  of  the  an- 
cient incas,  professing  a  design  to  restora 
the  ancient  dynasty  of  Maneo-Oapac  ie 
Peru,  a  project  which  had  been  enter 
tained  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  lOgD 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  scheme  was,  at 
first,  very  successful.  The  n>irit  of  levoh 
extended  far  and  wide  into  the  interior  d 
the  country ;  the  contest  lasted  three 
years,  and  the  pretended  Tupac-Amani 
was  hailed  inca  of  Peru.  His  conduct, 
however,  proved  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish 
settlers,  and  the  elibrts  of  the  Indians 
were  too  feeble  and  desultory  to  supporf 
so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  .Troops  were 
sent  against  him,  and,  being  deserted  fay 
his  folTowerB,  he  was  takoi  and  put  to 
death. 

CoNDORCET,  Marie  Jean  Nicdas  Cari- 
tal,  marquis  de ;  hcim  Sept.  17, 1743,  at 
Ribemont,  near  St.  Quendn,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  ftunilies  in  Dauphlny.  By  the  as* 
sistance  of  his  uncle  Jacques  Marie  da 
Condoroet,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  coUqge  of  Navarre,  at  P^jis. 
At  a  public  examination,  which  was  at- 
tended by  D'Alembert,  Claireut  and  Foi>* 
taine,  the  manner  in  which  he  solved  a 
mathemstical  proposition  sained  their  afw 
pkiuse,  and  the  youth  of  16  was  so  much 
excited  by  their  praises,  that,  from  thai 
time,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  exact  sciences.  The  duke  of 
Rochefbucault  was  his  patron,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  19L 
But  its  aUuremenliis  could  not  render  hi« 
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wMMA  to  the  aevere  studies  wfaicfa  hJ6 
bad  e&osen.    At  the  age  of  21,  he  pro* 
lented  to  the  academy  of  scioDcea  an  E^ 
mi  sur  le  Cakui  tftUmd^  vrhkh.  caused 
Fontaine  to  observe,  Oiat  he  was  jealom 
of  the  young  man.    His  Mimoin  aur  fo 
ProkUme  dta  2Voif  Poiitff  appeared  in 
1767.    Both  works  were  afterwards  united 
under  the  title  of  Esaais  (PjSmdyae.    The 
merit  of  this  work  gained  for  Jtim,  in  17699 
die  distinction  of  a  seat  in  the  academy  of 
BcienoesL     With  astonishuig  fteiUty  and 
feiaatility,  Condorcet  treated  the  most  dif* 
fieuh  problems  in  mathematics;  but  his 
genius  inclined  hhn  rather  to  lay  down 
beaudiul  formulas  than  to  pursue  them  to 
useUd  applicatioos.    Oondorcet  also  wrote 
academical  eulogies^  as  FonteneUe'b  tal- 
ents in  this  department  weie  very  much 
missed.    Although  his  iUogea  de»  Atadl* 
snctenv  MmU  ammi  1609  (Paris^  1773) 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  yet  they  were 
received  with  so  much  applause,  that  the 
place  of  secretary  of  the  academy,  in  1777, 
was  not  refused  to  him  even  by  his  rivals. 
This  office  imposed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  investj|{ating  the  various  departments 
of  the  sciences  (the  most  distinffuiahed 
promoters  of  which  he  was  obSged  to 
euk>gize),  in  order  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the 
latest  discoveries;  but  be  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  awav  from  his  math- 
ematical studies.     His  theory  of  comets 
gained,  in  1777,  the  prize  offered  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin,  and  he  enricbed  the 
oansactions  of  the  learned  sociedes  of 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bologna,  Turin  and 
Paris  with  profound  contributions  in  the 
department  of  the  higher  mathematics. 
The  aversion  of  the  minister  Maurepas  to 
Condorcet  delayed  his  entrance  into  the 
French  academy  till  1783.    His  inaugural 
discourse  was  on  the  advantages  which 
society  may  derive  from  the  umon  of  the 
physical  and  moral  sciences.    Being  inti- 
mately connected  with  Turgot,  he  wsa  led 
into  a  thorough  examinadon  of  the  system 
of  the  economists,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  D'Alembert  made  him  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Ewwslopidu^  for  which  he 
wrote  many  articles.    He  was  the  friend 
of  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  great 
work.    In  all  his  writings,  he  displays  an 
exalted  view  of  human  nature — a  circum- 
stance much  to  his  lienor,  considering  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.    This  feeling  detennined  bun 
in  frivor  of  tiie  cause  of  the  American  col- 
onies during  their  contest  with  England. 
He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  enslaved  Ne- 
groes, and  was  anxious  for  tlieir  restora- 
tion to  freedom  (Reflexions  wr  PEaclavagt 


dn  JV%ra).    In  1787,  CMbrcet  pub^ 
Bshed  V  ohaire's  Life,  a  sort  of  sequel  tor 
the  complete  edition  of  Voltaii«'s  worto,- 
which  he  had  given  to  the  woifd  widi 
notes  and  Ulostrations,  and  therein  etx- 
pressed  the  admiration  which  the  vena* 
tility  of  talent  and  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humani^  of  this  ereat  man  had  awtdtened 
in  him.    Meanwhile  his  opmions  of  the 
rij^hts  of  citizens  and  of  men,  estranged 
hun  from  the  duke  of  Rocheft>ucault,  his 
ibrmer  bene&otor.    His  enemies  have  ss-' 
sorted  that  the  refiual  of  ^e  poet  of  in- 
structor to  the  dauphin  induct  huri  tot 
join  the  popular  piuty.    The  teal  eause 
was  his   enthusiasm  for  the  great  and 
good.    He  wrote,  in  iavor  of  the  popular 
cause,  Sur  les  AssembUes  prcwnciaki^  sub- 
seouently  in  the  BibUoOuque  dt  VH&tnme 
puUic  and  the  FeuiUe  viliageoise.    Under 
a  cold  exterior,  he  possessed  the  most  ai^ 
dent  passions.   D'Alembert  compared  him' 
to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.     His 
FcuSU  vSiagtoisey  in  which  he  simply 
stated  the  mt  principles  ofpolitieal  econ-* 
omy,  and  of  tlie  relations  or  states,  exerted 
considerable  influence.     On  the  intelli* 
genee  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  he  lepre- 
sented,  in  a  speech  vidiich  was  hSghhr 
admired,  the  royal  dignity  as  an  antf^ 
social  institution.    The  royal  treasury,  of 
which  he  was  appointed,  in  1791,  com* 
missaiy,  received,  at  his  suggestion,  thcf 
name  of  naUorud  tnaawy.    He  was  finally 
elected  a  deputy  of  Pans  to  the  legislative 
assembly,   and   veiy   soon,   though   hitf 
bodily  strength  seemed  inadequate  frnr  the 
ofiioe,  he  was  chosen  secretaiy  of  the  as- 
sembly.   In  February,  1799,  he  was  ap- 
pointed preffldent ;  composed  the  procla- 
mati<»i  addressed  to  the  French  and  to 
Europe,  which  announced  the  abolition 
of  the  roysX  dipity ;  spoke  in  the  national 
convention,  where  he  nad  a  seat  as  depu- 
ty of  the  department  of  Aisne^  for  the- 
most  part,  indeed,  with  the  Girondists;* 
but,  on  the  trial  of  Louis,  he  was  in  ftivor 
of  the  severest  sentence  not  capital ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  abohsh- 
eapital  punishments,  except  in  case  of 
crimes  against  the  state.    This  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  against  the  king* 
was  the  reason  why  his  name  was  strucK 
oflrfit>m  the  list  of  members  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Petersbuig  and  Berlin.    The  rev-r 
olution  of  May  31,  1793,  prevented  the 
constimtion  which  Condorcet  had  drawn 
up  fixxn  being  accepted.   The  constiiutioitf 
then  adopted  he  attacked  without  mbdera- 
tion  <^  reserve,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
denounced  at  the  bar  (q  v.),  July  8.    Hh 
was  accused,  Oct.  3,  of  beiiig  an  acoooW 
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plice  of  BfiaaoL  To  save  his  Sfe,  be  con- 
eealed  hiniself,  and  was  declaied  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Madame  Ver- 
meyj  a  woman  of  noble  feelinga^  secreted 
bim  for  eight  months.  She  procured  him 
the  means  of  subsistenoe,  and  eren  wrote 
btde  poems  to  ^oliven  his  spirit&  While 
in  this  retreat,  without  the  asBiatance  of 
others,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors 
of  his  situation,  Condorcet  wrote  his  ex« 
cellent  JElgquiase  iPun  JbUeau  Mstoriqw 
du  Progrh  dt  VEmU  hunaia,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm  for  that  liberty,  the  degeneracy 
of  which  caift»d  him  so  much  suffering. 
In  answer  to  the  encouracing  words  of 
his  protectress,  be  wrote  the  Eipitrt  cTtm 
FdinmBexiUea  SiUrit  h  m  Fanme^  full 
of  those  noble  sentiments  which  had  been 
the  rules  of  his  life.  He  at  last  learned 
from  the  public  papers,  that  death  was 
denounced  against  all  those  who  concealed 
a  proscribed  individual  In  spite  of  the 
prayers  of  the  generous  woman  who  had 
oven  him  refuse,  he  left  her,  and  fled  in 
diaguise  from  Fans.  He  wandered  about 
for  a  lonff  time,  until,  driven  by  hunger, 
he  entered  a  small  inn  at  Clamar,  where 
he  was  arrested,  as  a  suspicious  person,  by 
a  member  of  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal  of 
Clamar,  and  thrown  into  prison,  to  un- 
deigo  a  more  strict  examination.  On  the 
following  morning,  March  28,  1794,  he 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
apparently  having  swallowed  poi8on,which 
he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which 
nothing  but  his  love  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  had  prevented  him  fiom  using 
before.  A  collection  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, vcomplete  with  the  exception  of  his 
matti^matical  works,  appeared  in  Paris  in 
l804U(Ewres  computes, pvblUs  par  Gcarat 
d  Cciamsj  21  vols.).  An  excellent  histor- 
ical notice  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
M>tiusurla  Vie  d  lea  Ovmragea  de  Con- 
dorcdjjHxr  .Antmne  Diamofhrej  179(1  The 
Mhunrea  de  Condored  sur  la  RivoluUai^ 
IVan^aise  is  a  poor  work. 

.CoivDOTTiieiu  {kaden) ;  the  captains  of 
thqsQ  han^t  of  ^soldiers  which  were  fi«- 
q^nt.  in  Italy  tov^rards  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  sought  for  service  in 
eveiY  war,  and  fought  not  for  their  coun- 
tiy,  but  for  pay  and  plunder,  and  ofiered 
their  assistance  to  every  party  which  could 
pay  them.  These  bands  originated  in  the 
endless  wars  and  feuds  of  the  Italian 
states  and  governments  at  that  time,  and 
the  whole  military  power  soon  came  into 
th^  hands.  They  consisted  principally 
^f  men  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  or  who  wished 
'to  escape  tiie  punishment  of  some  crime. 


They  included,  however,  many  people 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  fortunes 
by  these  wars.  As  these  men  had  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  those  vdio  hired 
them,  but  that  of  being  paid,  and  of  finding 
opportunities  for  plunder,  ymn  terminatea 
with  very  little  bloodshed,  sometimes  with 
none ;  for  when  the  bands  of  candoiHeri 
met,  the  smallest  in  number  not  unfre- 
quently  surrendered  to  the  other.  The 
most  ambitious  among  them,  however, 
had  higher  views.  Such  was  Francesco 
Sforza,  who,  bdng  chosen  by  the  Milan* 
ese  to  command  their  army,  made  him- 
self, in  1451,  their  duke  and  k>rd,  and 
whose  posterity  continued  to  possess 
sovereign  power.  There  is  little  difler- 
ence  b^ween  most  <^  the  eondMeri  and 
some  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  robbers.  (8ee 
CcaimfL) 

UoNnncTOR  OF  LioHTifiNO  is  an  instm- 
inent,  by  means  of  which  either  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  clouds — the  cause  of  lightning 
— is  conducted,  without  expionon,  into 
the  earth,  or  the  lighming  itself  is  inter- 
cepted and  condficted,  in  a  particular  way, 
into  the  earth  or  water,  without  injtiring 
buildings,  ships,  &c.  This  invention  be- 
longs to  doctor  Franklin.  While  making 
experiments  on  electricity,  he  observed 
that  a  pointed  metallic  wire,  if  brouriit 
near  an  electrified  body,  gradually  de- 
prives the  latter  of  its  electricity  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  sparks  appear.  There- 
fore, as  clouds  are  electrified,  he  thought 
that  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  elec- 
tricity (which  is  the  cause  of  lightning  and 
of  its  strikinff),  if  a  poimed  metallic  rod 
were  fostened  upon  the  highest  part  of  a 
building,  and  a  wire  carried  down  from 
this  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  electricity 
of  the  cloud,  attracted  by  the  point,  might 
be  C(mducted  into  the  ground.  Franklm's 
conjecture  proved  to  be  well  founded,  and 
conducton  were  soon  aflier  introduced  into 
many  countries.  They  at  fint  consisted 
of  an  iron  rod,  running  down  the  sides  of 
a  building  into  the  earth,  while  its  point 
rose  several  foet  above  the  building.  Ex- 
perience, thus  for,  allows  the  b^  con- 
struction of  conductore  to  be  thiss — ^The 
conductor  consists  of  a  rod  of  iron,  an 
inch  thick,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  tapering  piece  of  copper,  8 
or  9  inches  in  length,  gilded,  to  prevent 
its  rusting.  This  rod  is  fixed  to  the  high- 
est part  of  a  building,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rise  at  least  5  or  6  feet  above  it :  to  this 
are  fiistened  strips  of  copper,  3  or  4  inches 
broad,  and  riveted  together,  wluch  must 
reach  to  the  earth,  and  be  carri'id  into  it 
about  a  foot  deep.     The  strips  are  to  be 
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cnefiillv  nailed  upon  the  roof  and  against 
the  whU  of  the  building.  The  firat  goo- 
ductois  in  Europe  were  erected  at  Paynes- 
hillv  in  England,  by  doctor  Watson,  in 
1768;  and  upon  the  steeple  of  St.  James' 
church,  at  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  in  1769. 
In  modem  times,  conductors  have  been 
proposed  to  supersede  those  formerly  in 
Dse.  Amonff  them  is  the  cheap  one  of 
Nicobu,  made  of  strips  of  tin,  which  has 
already  been  used ;  for  instance,  at  Loh- 
men,  near  Pima. 

Conduit  (fVeneh),  in  architecture ;  a 
kmg,  nanrow  passage  between  two  walla, 
or  under  ground,  for  secret  communication 
beCwe^i  various  apartments,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  old  buildings ; 
also  a  canal  of  pipes,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water ;  a  sort  of  subterraneous  or  con- 
cealed aqueduct  The  construction  of 
conduits  requires  science  and  care.  The 
ancient  Romans  excelled  in  them,  and 
fonned  the  lower  paits,  whereon  the  wa- 
ter ran,  with  cement  of  such  an  excellent 
ipulity,  that  it  has  become  as  hard  as  the 
stone  itself  which  it  was  employed  to  join. 
There  ore  conduits  of  Roman  aqueducts 
still  remaining,  of  from  five  to  ax  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  in  width.  Conduits^ 
in  modem  times,  aro  generally  pipes  of 
wood,  lead,  iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying 
the  water  from  the  main  spring  or  reser- 
Toiia  to  the  different  houses  and  plapes 
where  it  is  roquired. 

CoNX,  in  ^eometiy ;  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminat- 
ed in  a  point,  or  vertex.  This  definition, 
which  is  commonly  given,  is  not,  in  math- 
ematical strictness,  correct ;  because  no 
circle,  however  small,  csn  become  a  math- 
ematical point.  But  these  deficiencies 
ofmathematical  strictness  connected  with 
constructive  geometry,  which  is  based  on 
figures  and  diagrams,  are  avoided  by  ana- 
lytical geometry,  which  operates  without 
figinesy — ^The  word  ecne  is  derived  fixrni 
the  Latin  conus.  The  figure  might  be 
called  the  round  pjfranddy  according  to  the 
definition  of  a  pvramid.  Cones  are  either 
jkorpend&cvSUtr^  it  the  axis,  that  is,  the  line 
from  tiie  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base, 
stands  perpendicularly  on  the  base;  or 
obUque^  or  scaUnatu^  if  the  axis  does 
not  form  a  right  angle  with  the  base.  If 
a  cone  is  cut  paraUel  with  its  base,  the 
sectiun,  of  course,  is  a  drdt :  if,  however, 
the  section  is  made  obliquely,  that  is,  nearer 
to  the  base  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
a  curve  is  obtained,  which  is  called  an 
tUipu,  If  the  section  .be  made  parallel 
with  the  axis,.pen>QndicubrIy  fsom  the 
vertex,  or  so  ,9S,,fo  pi^  .»  greater  angle 


with  the  base  than  is  made  by  the  side  of 
the  cone,  the  curve  dbtained  is  called  a 
hfpahoUu  Thirdly,  the  section  may  be 
made  paraUel  with  one  side  of  the  cone, 
in  which  case  the  curve  is  called  a  parabf 
cUl  These  three  lines,  figures  and  planes 
are  called  come  $ecHon$f  and  form  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  is  distinguished  for  elegance, 
demonstrating,  with  surprising  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  in  the  most  harmonious 
connexion,  the  different  laws,  according 
to  which  the  Creator  has  made  worlds  to 
revolve,  and  the  light  to  be  received  and 
reflected,  as  well  as  the  baU  thrown  into 
the  air  b^r  the  playful  boy,  to  describe  its 
line,  until  it  fiilis  again  to  the  earth.  Few 
branches  of  mathematics  delight  a  youth- 
fijl  mind  so  much  as  conic  sections;  and 
the  emotion  which  the  pupil  manifests, 
when  they  unfold  to  him  the  great  laws 
of  the  universe,  might  be  called  natural 
piety.  Considering  conic  sections  as 
opening  the  mind  to  the  true  grandeur 
and  b^uw  of  the  mathematical  world, 
whilst  all  the  preceding  study  only  teaches 
the  alphabet  of  the  science,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  study  of  them  might 
be  advantaffeousl^  extended  beyond  the 
walls  of  colleges,  into  the  higher  semina-* 
ries  for  the  ^ucation  of  fomales.  The 
Greeks  investigated  the  properties  of  the 
conic  sections  with  admirable  acuteness. 
A  work  on  them  is  still  extant,  written  by 
Apollouius  of  Perge.  The  English  have 
done  a  ffreat  deal  towards  pertecting  tlie 
the<Nry  of  tiiem.  In  teaching  conic  sec- 
tions to  young  people,  the  descriptive 
method  (resting  on  diafoams)  ou^ht  always 
to  be  connected  with  tne  analytic  method. 
CoNFEOERATioir,  Gerhan.    (See  Crer- 

Confederation  of  the  Princes  (of 
Grermany  ;  in  German,  F&rHenbund). 
The  occasion  of  the  confederation  of  the 
German  princes  was  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  femily  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  the  death  of  the  elector  Maxi  • 
milian  Joseph,  Dec  30, 1777.  After  hib 
death,  his  territories  fell  to  the  nearest 
collateral  relation,  Charles  Theodore,  elect- 
or of  the  Palatinate.  This  prince,  being 
without  children,  had  yielded  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  obtii^ed 
himself,  by  the  convention  of  Vienna,  Jan. 
3, 1778,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  inher- 
itance. This  convention  was  opposed  by 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  Palatinate,  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  also  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  nephew  to  the  deceased  elector 
of  Bavaria.  Both  princes  sought  the  in- 
tercession of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Pru^ 
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na,  who,  after  frttitfees  negotSatSons  on  the 
'tiubject  with  Austria,  took  up  arma.  At 
the  peace  of  Teechen,  May  13, 1779,  which 
/ended  this  short  war  for  the  Bavarian  suo- 
eeasionjthe  convention  of  Vienna  was  an- 
nulled. Austria  obtained  of  Bavaria  merely 
the  Innviertel,  with  Braunau,  and  Charl«i 
Theodore  received  possession  of  the  rest 
of  the  territories.  France  and  Russia,  the 
ellies  of  Prussia,  guarantied  the  peace, 
fiome  years  aften  ttie  emperor  Joseph  11 
again  thought  or  enlarging  and  strength- 
ening the  Austrian  monarchy  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  state  of  Bavaria,  and  the  em- 
press of  Russia  proposed  an  exchanpe 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavana. 
The  elector  Charies  Theodore  vraB  to  have 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Luxembu]v  and  Namur,  with  the 
title  of  Hng  of  Burgimdy.  The  elector 
was  induced  to  asree  to  this  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador.  Von  Lehrtiach ;  the  duke 
of  Deux-Ponts,  the  presumptive  heir,  by 
count  Romanzoff,theKusEnan  ambassador; 
and  bo^  were  promised,  in  addition  to  what 
they  received  by  exchange,  the  sum  of 
8000  florins  from  the  Austrian  cofiers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  duke  was  told  that  the 
consent  of  the  elector  bad  been  secured, 
and  that  tfie  exchange  would  take  place, 
even  without  his  concurrence.  But  the 
d*ike  afterwards  refused  his  consent  to 
t.e  exchange  of  the  and  of  his  forefa- 
thers, and  again  had  recourse  to  Frederic. 
This  monareh  supported  with  zeal  the 
remonstrance  sent  bv  the  duke  to  the  em- 
press Catharine  of  Russia,  aYid  recdved  a 
communication  fh>m  the  empress,  that  she 
thought  the  exchan^  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  take 
place  without  th^r  mutual  consent  Al- 
though Louis  XVI,  who  had  guarantied 
the  peace  of  Te9chen,and  wwild  not  con- 
sent to  the  exchange,  now  cauded  the  kins 
of  Prussia  to  be  assured  that  Jo8e))h  if, 
his  ally,  had  pven  up  the  plan,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  the  court  of  Vienna  still  refused  to 
make  satisliictory  an-angements.  Frederic 
II  therefore,  in  March,  1785,  induced  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Uanover  to  form  a 
league,  and,  in  spite  of  the  op)K)sition  of 
Austria,  the  terms  of  union  were  signed  in 
Beriin,  July  23,  1785,  by  Brandenburg, 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  for  the  sup|Kirt  and 
defence  of  the  Geniian  constitution,  agree- 
ably to  the  terms  of  the  poace  of  West- 
phalia and  the  treaties  which  followed,  of 
the  electoral  capitulations,  and  of  the  other 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  measures  to  be 
taken  against  the  exchange  of  Bavaria  were 
provided  for  l^  a  secret  ardcle.    In  a  few 


months,  this  leagoe  was  joined  by  the  elect- 
-or  of  Mentz  and  his  coadjutor,  ueXberg  the 
elector  of  Treves,  the  landgrave  of  Hesso- 
Cassel,  the  margraves  of  Anspach  and 
Baden,  and  tlie  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  of 
Brunswick,  of  Mecklenburg,  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,  with  the  prince  of  Anhalt-DeiH 
sau.  The  vie^  of  Austria  were  frustrated 
by  this  open  act  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
both  Austria  and  Russia  entirely  relin- 
quished their  project  (See  Von  Dohm,  Ve^ 
her  den  deutschen  tSirstenbtmd— on  the  Con*- 
federation  of  the  German  Princefl,  Beriin» 
1785;  John  MiiUer's  Description  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  German  Princes ;  and 
Reuss's  Deuia<^e  Staatskandei,  vol  13). 
This  confederation  is  to  be  considered  aa 
one  of  the  many  mxioft  of  the  utter  insuP* 
ficiency  of  the  German  empire  lor  the 
puipoees  of  a  genera]  government. 

CoifrEnERATlON    OF    THE    RhI5E.      In 

the  war  of  1805,  which  turned  out  so  un- 
^rtun&tely  fbr  Austria,  several  of  the 
princes  of  the  south  of  Germany  wen* 
obli^d  to  ally  themselves  to  France,  m 
did  It  voluntarily.  The  peace  of  Presbai|^ 
(Dec.  96, 1805]  gave  the  &Bt  impulse  to 
the  entire  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
pire, by  conferring  crowns  on  the  electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirt«nbcrg,  and  on  both, 
as  well  as  on  Baden,  complete  soverrignty. 
such  as  had  been  already  exereised  by  the 
other  great  German  states.  Soon  after 
(May  2B,  1806),  the  first  German  elector, 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  announced 
to  the  diet  that  he  had  ^ipointed  cardinal 
Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon,  his  coadjutor 
and  successor, — an  act  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Uhiraately, 
16  German  princes  made  a  formal  dedar- 
ation  of  their  separation  from  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  in  the  act  of  confederal- 
tion  signed  at  Paris,  Juhr  12, 1806,  by  the 
kuigs  of  Bavaria  and  Wfhtemberg,  the 
elector  areh-chaneellor  of  the  empire,  the 
elector  of  Baden,  the  new  duke  of  Cleves 
and  Berg  (Joachim  Murat),  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  princes  of  Nae- 
sau-Usingen  and  Nassau-Wmlburg,  Ho^- 
henzollcm-Hechingen,  and  Hohenzollein- 
Sigmaringen,  of  Salm-Salm  and  Saltn- 
Kyrbiffg,  the  duke  of  Ahrembcrir,  the 
princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein  and  of  Liecb- 
tenstein,  and  the  count  Von  der  Lcyen. 
This  was  communicated  to  the  diet  Atig: 
1, 1806.  They  assigned,  as  the  reason  fbr 
this  separation,  the  deficiencies  of  tl»e 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  and 
invited  the  other  members  of  the  empire 
to  join  tiieir  confederation.  The  French 
ambassador,  Bacher,  annotmced,  on  tlw 
aome  day,  that  \m  savet^gA  woiM  nt 
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longer  acknowladLro  a  Gennaii  en^nre, 
\See  Qtrmttmf,)  The  emperor  Fniacis  II 
resigtied  his  cligDity  as  head  of  the  Ger* 
man  empire  Auff .  6,  bein^  induced  to  take 
this  atepv  according  to  his  declarationy  by 
the  demands  contained  in  several  articles 
of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  the  new 
confederation  of  the  German  states,  which 
he  considered  inconsistenf  with  his  rank 
as  head  of  the  empire.  After  the  signing 
of  the  act  of  confederadon,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein  was 
attached  without  his  knowledge,  the  elect- 
or arch-chancellor  received  the  dtle  of 
ormceprmate;  the  elector  of  Baden,  the 
isndfirave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the 
duke  of  Berg,  received  each  the  title  of 
grand-duke^  with  royal  privileges  and 
nghts;  Nassau-Usingen  was  raised  to  9, 
duchy, -and  Von  der  Ijeyen  to  a  principal- 
ity. The  emperor  of  France  adopted  the 
title  of  praUdor  of  (he  confederation  of  the 
JRkme»  By  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
federation, the  following  states  lost  their 
|ioiidcal  iiidependeuce>^^e  imperial  free 
city  of  Nuremberg,  which  was  ceded  to 
Bmria ;  Frankfort,  to  the  prince-primate ; 
the  principahty  of  Heitersheim,  belonging 
10  the  order  of  the  knighti  of  Sl  John« 
which  became  subject  to  Baden ;  and  the 
buiggravate  of  Friedberg,  to  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt Furthermore,  by  mediaUsation^  the 
princes  of  Nassau  and  Orange-Fulda,  of 
Hohenlohe,  Schwarzenberg,  and  many 
otheiB ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Hombujig, 
the  dukes  of  Corswarem-Looz  and  of  Croy, 
many  counts  of  the  empire,  and  all  the 
Ibcmer  knights  of  the  empire,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  princes  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  These  mediatised  members 
of  the  empire  only  kept  possession  of  their 
psttiiDonial  estates  and  private  property, 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  nrst  and  second 
instances,  the  feudal  rights,  and  mining 
privileges,  &c. ;  but  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion, essential  to  sovereignty,  the  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  right  of  declaring  war  and 
peace,  of  forming  alliances,  of  reffuiating 
the  police,  and  taxation,  Slc^  devolved  on 
the  princes  of  tlie  confederation,  to  whom 
these  mediatised  princes  became  subject 
The  object  of  thjs  confederation  was  to 
secure  external  and  internal  peace. 
France  and  the  members  of  the  confeder- 
ation w&e  to  be  closely  allied,  and,  if  one 
of  them  was  threatened  with  war,  or  at- 
tacked, all  the  other  confederates  were  to 
take  up  aims  at  the  call  of  the  protector, 
without  further  consultation,  to  assist  the 

a  threatened  or  attacked.    Although, 
e  act  of  confederation,  Napoleon  was 
called  proUdor  qf  the  cof[federaivon  qf  the 
^0L»  111.  36 


Bkme^  he  wes  not  recogniaed  as  a  ohief  to 
whom  the  nUers  of  the  several  states  w^ra 
to  be  subject  To  deliberate  on  the  mu- 
tual affairs  of  the  confederates,  a  confed- 
erate diet  was  to  be  established  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  with  two  divisions— tlie 
royal,  in  which  the  grand-dukes  were 
likewise  to  have  seats,  and  tliat  of  the 
princes,  The  pruice-primate  was  to  be 
general  president  of  the  dieV  and  pardcu- 
&rly  of  the  royal  chamber;  in  that  of  the 
princes,  the  duke  of  Nassau  was  to  pre- 
side. At  the  death  of  every  prince-pri- 
mate, his  successor  was  to  be  appointed 
b|y  the  protector  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  No  member  of  the  latter  wa 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of  any 
suite  not  included  in  die  confederacy,  or 
allied  with  tlie  same,  nor  was  any  member 
to  be  allowed  to  cede  his  sovereignty  in 
favor  of  any  but  a  confederate.  The  dis- 
putes g£  the  confederate  princes  were  1 1 
be  decided  at  the  diets,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  adjusting  complaints  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  two  courts  of  jus- 
dee  were  to  be  established.  But  neither 
these,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  confederacy, 
ever  took  place.  Finally,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights  in 
all  the  confederated  statea  Thus,  in  the 
place  of  the  German  empire,  which  had 
existed  neai'ly  1000  years,  at  least  in  name, 
a  confederation  was  formed,  which,  tran- 
sitory as  it  may  seem  in  many  respects, 
nevertheless  brought  about  a  rotal  and 
lasting  revolution  in  the  pohtical  relations 
of  the  former  German  states  of  the  em- 
pire and  their  subjects,  and  is  erroneously 
judged,  if  it  is  considered  as  merely  the 
ofisprin^  of  foreign  ambition,  and  not  aq 
the  mevitable  consequence  of  the  internal 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  ernpu^.  Sept  25, 1606,  die  elector  of 
WtirtzDurg  joined  the  confederacy  as  a 
grand-duke.  Prussia,  on  the  other  haiuL 
to  limit  the  increase  of  the  power  or 
France,  by  the  further  extension  of  this 
confederacy,  had  formed  the  project  of  a 
shnilar  union,  under  her  protection,  to  be 
composed  of  the  northern  German  princesb 
But  an  end  was  put  to  this  project  by  the 
war  of  1806 — 7 ;  and,  luring  this  war,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  after  having  separated 
fiom  Prussia,  and  assumed  the  tide  of 
king,  at  the  peace  ccHicluded  between  Sax- 
ony and  France,  at  Posen  (Dec.  11, 1806) 
entered  the  confederacy.  His  example 
was  followed  (Dec.  15,  1806)  by  the  five 
Saxon  dukes ;  and,  by  the  Ueaty  signed  at 
Warsaw,  April  13, 1807,  the  two  princes 
of  Schwarzburg,  the  three  dukes  of  the 
liouse  of  Anhalt,  and  many  other  smaUi^ 
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The  Protestuit  Epneopftl  chorcb,  the  La* 
cheFaiw  and  CaLvinasts  of  Europe,  hove  re- 
tuned  the  pntcdce  of  confimiation.  It  ia^ 
with  individuals  of  these  sects,  an  asaump- 
tion  of  the  obligations  which  others  under* 
took  for  them  at  their  baptism.  In  Ger- 
many, confirmation  among  Protestants  is 
one  of  the  most  solemn  aets^  and  takes 
place  only  after  a  certain  course  of  instruo* 
cion  in  the  Christian  &ith.  The  Lord's 
■upper  is  not  taken  by  these  three  sects, 
iutil  after  confirraaticm. 

CoziFUcius  (also  Kon-Fu-Tse,  and 
Kuiie-Fu-Dsi;),  a  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who,  take  Moses  and  Zoroaster, 
«tercisiBd  an  extensive  influence  on  his 
own  and  succeeding  times,  and  now,  after 
thousands  of  years,  is  still  venerated  by 
his  countrymen,  and  respected  by  other 
nations,  lived  about  550  years  B.  C.  He 
was  of  roval  descent,  and  held  the  rank 
of  a  mandarin  at  court,  in  his  native  land, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Lu  (at  present  Shang' 
'3\mg,  a  province  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, which  was  not  till  a  later  period 
Ibnned  into  a  angle  monarchy) ;  but,  as 
the  kinff  would  not  follow  his  advice,  he 
veeigned  his  dignity,  wait  to  the  kingdom 
«f  ^m,  and  became  a  teacher  of  morals. 
fie  led  a  quiet  and  temperate  life,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom.  He  neitlier 
Attempted  to  overthrow  existing  establish- 
ments, nor  to  gain  dominicm  by  deceit 
over  the  minds  of  men ;  but  only  to  dis- 
seminate precepts  of  virme  and  wisdoiru 
fie  taught  in  the  cities  and  at  royal  courts. 
Many  hearers  assembled  about  him,  and 
h»  became  the  founder  of  a  numerous 
sect,  which  still  exists  in  China,  and  has 
extended  to  Cochin-China.  His  religious 
opinions  are  very  uncertain :  it  does  not 
appeu*  that  he  changed  or  purified  the 
prevailing  faith.  It  may  be  inferred,  how- 
«rer,  vrith  great  probability,  that  he  taught 
Ihe  immoitftlity  of  the  soul,  and  favored 
and  propagated  the  existing  belief  in  fate 
and  soothsaying,  and  in  the  worship  of 
certain  good  spirits,  wiio  watch  over  the 
tdements  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
%arth.  It  is  certain  that  he  inculcated  it 
as  a  duty  on  his  disciples  to  revere  their 
ancestors.  We  are  better  acquainted  with 
that  pan  of  his  doctrines  which  relates  to 
common  life,  and  contains  general  pre- 
cepts of  practical  utility.  In  the  most 
fanpressive  manner,  he  enjoined  universal 
benevolence,  justice,  virtue  and  honesty, 
and  the  observance  of  all  usages  and  cus- 
toms which  had  been  once  introduced; 
it  being  proper  that  they  who  live  tCM^ther 
ihouid  live  m  the  same  manner,  and  syra- 
inthiae  in  each  other^  pains  and  pleaa- 


nieSk  SomefiBieB  he  nculeates  leveMnev 
of  old  afpe ;  sometimes  he  shows  how  tb# 
tendeiHHes  of  diildren  should  be  guided, 
and  their  rising  passioBS  corrected.  Some* 
times  he  speaks  of  the  peaceful  virmes  of 
domestic  life,  and  sometinies  he  exhorts 
monarcfas  to  exereise  jusdce  and  human- 
ity. He  praises  the  defights  of  fiiendslup, 
and  teaches  the  forgiveness  of  offences. 
As  a  lawgiver,  he  deserves  less  honor. 
It  cannot  m  denied  that  he  extended  the 
limits  of  paternal  authority  too  ftv;  for  he 
alkywed  parents  even  the  right  to  sell  their 
ohiklren.  It  was  a  sophisn  unworthy  of 
bis  wisdom,  to  say,  as  children  can  sell 
themselves,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  give 
this  right  to  the  authore  of  then*  existence. 
Confucius  erred  especially  in  viewing 
legislation  as  nothing  but  a  branch  of  mor- 
als^ and  was  satisfied,  therdbre,  with  giving 
general  precepts  on  this  subject.  More- 
over, esteem  K>r  the  eariy  lawgivers  of  his 
people  hindered  him  from  making  car^liil 
mvesti^tioaQS  for  himself:  he  acquiesced 
rather  m  the  decisions  of  those  celelnated 
men  of  whom  he  called  himself  the  disci-^ 
pie.  His  conduct  is  worthy  of  praise, 
masmuch  as  he  encouraged  marriage,  and 
recommended  agriculture:  trade  he  did 
not  positively  denounce,  but  he  was  leas 
favorable  to  it  Of  tbo  works  ascribed 
to  him,  the  Shu-Kh^,  or  fifton-iSfttc,  10 
the  most  important;  but  it  is  doubtihl 
whether  all  parts  of  it  were  written  by 
him.  In  comparing  Confucius,  Moham* 
med  and  Zoroaster,  Mobamined  beus 
away  the  palm  as  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gion, Zoroaster  as  a  lawgiver,  and  Confu- 
cius as  a  moralist  (See  the  HMcs  of  Cbn- 
fueiiu$,  orinnal  text,  with  an  Englnh  trans- 
lation, by  J.  Marshman,  Serampore,  1809, 
4to.)  The  first  volume  contains  the  Life 
of  Confucius.  Doctor  Wilh.  Schott  has 
likewise  translated  the  Works  of  the  Chi- 
nese Sage  and  his  Disciples,  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  original  into  German,  with 
notes  (1st  vol.,  Halle,  1826).— Of  the  suc- 
cessora  of  Confucius,  Meng-Tseu  (Men- 
cius)  is  to  be  chiefly  noticed,  who  lived 
about  10  vean  after  Socrates,  and  died 
B.  C.  314,  i^ed  84.  He  arran|[ed  the 
books  of  the  ^e-Kxng  and  iS%tt-JEMg,  and 
wrote  a  collection  of  conversations  on 
moral  philosophy.  He  resembled  Socra- 
tes, in  founding  and  building  up  a  pure 
system  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1834, 
Stanislaus  Julien  published  in  Paris,  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  system  of  Meng- 
Tseu,  with  a  commeutaiy,  translated  from 
the  Chinese. 

CoNOBSTfo^ir  (firom  the  Latin  eot^geflid^ 
the  act  of  heaping;  carrying  tog^her)i 
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Thff  dife^t  parti  of  |the  hunMn  body  do 
not  ahways  receive  the  same  qtuntity  of 
bloody  but  Bometunea  more,  sometiines 
leas*  Thufl^  for  instanoe^  duiinc  digestknv, 
k  flows  lowanls  the  atooMch  and  the  Uver; 
duiipg  TJolent  or  long-ooDtinuBd  speaking, 
anring  or  running  it  collects  iix  the  lungs 
aad  the  heart;  dunng  cleae  tiunking,  in  the 
farain.  In  i^eneml,  the  blood  flows  in 
greater  quantities  into  any  part  in  propor- 
tioD  lo  the  action  of  that  put;  but,  in  a 
stoio  of  health,  it  flows  on  with  as  much 
lapidity  as  it  coUecta  Sometiflies,  how- 
e?ei^  too  much  blood  accumulates  in  an 
oc|pBn,  and  remains  too  long  in  it ;  and  thk 
injures  the  stmcture  and  the  funcdon  of 
such  an  organ*  This  accumulation  of 
blood  arises  fiom  a  diseased  state  of  the 
^steiQy  and  is  called  amgedion.  Clonges- 
tion  may  be  caused  by  whatever,  in  gen* 
enl,  accelerates  the  cireulatiQa  of  the  Uood, 
and  causes  it  to  tend  to  a  particular  part; 
thus,  for  instance,  among  the  causes  of 
eengestioQ  are  the  different  periods  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  body,  each  of 
which  MDderi  8<Mne  neiticular  oigan  un- 
uauaUy  active;  the  crisis  of  disease ;  and, 
lastly,  the  accidental  exertions  of  certain 
organs.    Under  such  circumstances,  eon- 

r'lon  ^  caused  by  an  excited  suite  of 
ait^es  in  genml,  and  of  some  par- 
ticular ones  especially.  Secondly,  ir  the 
€Uixent  of  blood  to  one  organ  is  checked, 
it  accumulates  in  another.  Hence  colds 
«augbt  tluough  exposure  of  the  feet,  also 
the  suppression  or  the  secretions,  &C.,  so 
oAen  cause  congestion.  Thirdly,  the  ves- 
sels which  bring  back  the  blood-Hthe  veins 
— «re  sometimes  in  a  condition  unfit  to 
answer  their  destination ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  they  are  already  too  fliU,  if  their  power 
to  receive  the  blood  and  to  propel  it  is 
lost  or  dUDuntshedfOr  if  they  are  prevented 
fiom  per£brming  their  function  by  external 
pressure,  or  by  tumors.  Hence  con|es- 
tions  are  divided  into  active  and  passive; 
those  of  the  arteries,  and  those  of  the  vein& 
Where  the  blood  accumulates,  the  part 
heccones  red  and  hot,  the  pulse  beats  more 
violently,  and  the  veins  expand ;  the  part 
awells,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness,  pain, 
pressure,  A&Ci,  oomes  on.  The  functions 
of  the  part  change;  if  the  c<xigestion  is 
slight,  they  become  more  active.  In  higher 
degrees  of  congestion,  and  if  it  is  contiu** 
ued  fer  a  long  time,  the  functions  are 
•efaecked,  weakened,  and  sometimes  en- 
tvely  destroyed.  Now,  as  every  organ 
has  its  peculiar  function,  it  follows,  tiiot 
die  symptoms  of  congestion,  resting  on 
these  grounds,  must  be  very  different,  ac- 
coidiDg  to  the  diffisrent  organa  in  which  it 


takes  pluce.  During  the  congestion  of 
blood  in  one  organ,  the  other  organs  ea- 
hibit  symptoms  of  want  oi  blood,  viz., 
coldness,  paleness,  diminution  of  oze,  and 
weakness.  C<mgestion  generally  lasts  but 
a  abort  time ;  but,  if  not  eariy  cured,  and 
its  return,  which  would  otherwise  be  fire* 
<iuant,  prevMited,  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  other  diseases.  Sometimes  it  termi- 
nates in  bleeding,  which  is  a  remedy  for 
it;  sometimes  it  mcreases  into  inflamma- 
tion; sometimes  it  becomes  a  chronic  <h»- 
eaae ;  that  is,  the  blood  accumulates  for  a 
long  time,  and  expands  the  veins;  the 
expansion  becomes  peimanent,  and  the 
original  excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  state 
of  torpidity  and  weakness,  which  is  called 
siimwtiOy  or  iayaniut. 
CoNBhouxKkTtL  (See  SandgUme.) 
CoNoo ;  a  kingdom  in  Low»  Guinea 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Portuguese; 
between  IsL  2°  4(X  and  8°  25^  S.,  and  be- 
tween k>n.  12?  d(y  and  19°  3(y  £.;  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Anziko,  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, S.  by  Angola,  and  £.  by  a  country 
very  litde  known,  and  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages. The  river  Zaire  (q.  v.)  forms  the 
boundary  of  Congo  in  some  parts,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  Frcnn  the 
mountains  east  of  Congo  a  huge  number 
of  rivers  descend,  whi<m  do  not  diy  up  in 
the  hot  season.  In  those  moimtainsTlai. 
7°  dOf  S.)  ties  the  lake  Achelunda.  The 
coast  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of  its  k>w 
grounds  and  forests :  the  interior,  however, 
has  a  temperate  climate,  and,  according  to 
the  missionaries,  is  populous,  well  culti*- 
vated,  and  considered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  There  are 
two  seasons^  Uie  diy  and  the  rainy;  tha 
latter,  beginning  in  October  and  ending  in 
April,  is  accompanied  by  rains,  thunder 
and  tempests.  All  travellers  affree  in  de- 
scribing the  soil  as  covered  with  an  exu^ 
berant  vegetation.  Several  kinds  of  grain, 
unknown  to  Europe,  are  cultivated  near 
the  rivers;  among  them  is  the  jueo or Zutio, 
which  furnishes  a  fine  white  bread.  The 
soil  produces  three  crops  of  maize  an- 
nually. Among  the  tre«s^  the  baobab  is 
mentioned:  it  is  of  enormous  size,  and 
its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  soil 
produces  an  immense  variety  of  plants. 
Iron  and  copper,  porphyiy,  jasper,  mart>le^ 
salt,  crystal,  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
the  mountains.  Congo,  like  the  rest  of 
Guinea,  abounds  in  ynld  animals:  the  ele- 
phant, leopard,  lion,  boar,  poreupiue,  jack- 
al, zebra,  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  apes,  aic  the  principai 
The  rivers  contain  crocodiles,  nippopotami 
and  turtles.    The  coast  swarms  with  fish 
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The  reptiles  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  Tenomous :  among  them  are  the  gi- 
gantic boa,  the  chameleon  and  the  flying 
nzard  or  pafan  rat,  which  is  worshipped  by 
the  natives.  Ostriches,  peacocks,  parrots, 
&C.,  inhalMt  the  deserts  and  forests.  A 
sreat  number  of  noxious  insects  live 
likewise  in  this  rich  country,  e.  g.,  mos- 
quitoes, ^e  banzo  (of  which  the  sting  is 
said  to  be  mortal),  fonnidable  ants,  the 
insoudi  (which  enter  the  trunks  of  ele- 
phants, and  cause  them  to  die  with  mad- 
nes8|,  &c  Bees  are  numerous.  Almost 
all  domestic  animals,  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  thrive  pretty  weU.  Though 
this  countiy  abounds  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  tropics,  there  appears  to  be  no 
commerce  earned  on,  except  that  in  slaves, 
of whom,VB8t  numbersare  annually  carried 
to  BraziL  The  population  is  uncertain, 
because  the  misrionaries  seem  to  have  ex- 
a|f^[erated  it,  and  other  trevellers  have  only 
vunted  a  small  part  of  the  country.  The 
natives  of  Congo  are  of  a  middle  size ; 
their  color  and  feamres  are  leas  strongly 
marked  than  those  of  the  other  Negroes. 
They  kill  a  number  of  slaves  over  the 
grave  of  their  sovereigns,  who  are  in- 
tended to  serve  him  in  heaven,  and  to 
give  testimony  of  his  life.  They  seem 
less  intelligent  than  the  other  Negro  tribes. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  thdr 
great  indolence,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their 
civilization.  Polvgam^  exists  among  them, 
and,  though  adulteiy  is  rigorously  punish- 
ed, they  will  often  sell  their  vrives  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  to  a  European.  They 
worship  fetiches,  with  which  they  cover 
themselves,  and  adore  images,  in  which  a 
similarity  with  the  Egyptian  pbvsiognomy 
is  said  to  have  been  oteoverecL  Murder 
is  punished  by  deadi;  abnost  all  other 
crimes  by  slaveiy.  The  kingdom  is  di- 
vided into  several  provinces,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  six  principal  ones — 
Bamba,  Batta,  Pango,  S.  Salvador,  Sandi 
and  Sonho.  Chiefs,  who  have  the  titles 
of  dukes,  counti  and  marquiaes,  rule  under 
the  Portuguese.  In  each  province  is  a 
<»ipital  or  hcmza,  Banza  Congo,  which, 
by  the  Portuguese,  is  called  S,  Sahador,  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Congo 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  14^, 
under  the  command  of  Diego  Cam,  who 
ascended  the  river  Zaire.  Soon  after,  the 
Portuguese  sent  troops  diere,  and  obtained 
possession  of  tlie  country,  partly  bjr  force, 
and  partly  by  cunning.  Their  missionsr 
ries  met  with  much  success,  and  there  are 
Mill  many  Catliolics  in  the  country,  but 
*iumy  have  returned  to  idolatry,  which  is 
more  eonformable  to  their  savage  state. 


The  sovemment  is  despotic.  Tlus  king 
dom  has  been  important  to  the  PorhMuese^ 
on  account  of  the  skives  which  it  amided. 
Among  slave-dealers,  the  Congo  men  are 
generwy  not  oonnderad  so  strong  and 
powerfiil  as  skives  fiom  some  other  parts 
of  Afiica. 

Coitgo-Batta  ;  a  city  of  Congo  (q.  yX 
30 leagues  N.E.  of  S.  Salvador.  Itisoel- 
ebrated  for  its  slave-maiket 

CoNORBOATioif 8,  in  the  papal  govem- 
ment ;  meetings  or  committees,  consisting 
of  cardinals,  and  officen  of  the  pope,  to  ad- 
minister the  various  departments,  secular 
and  spiritual,  of  the  papal  dominion.  To 
these  belong  the  inquisition  (congregation 
of  the  holy  office),  the  congregation  for 
the  explanation  and  execution  <»  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent  (dd  oumUo), 
the  congrMation  cfe  propaganaajide*  (See 
PrvpaganJuu)  Thus  tnere  is  aJso  a  mib- 
taiy  conpegation,  the  president  of  whieh 
is  likewise  a  prelate.-— Cbitfregtrfjeii  also 
signifies  a  society  of  severu  convoitB  of 
the  same  rule,  which,  together,  foim  an 
organized  corpcHmtion,  hold  clnqDCerB,  and 
elect  superiore.  The  province  of  an  ec- 
desiasdoftl  order  is  also  called  a  tongngO' 
tiofL — Qmgrtgatkn  is  likewise  used  to 
si^iiy  an  assembly  met  for  the  worsfaq) 
ot  God,  and  for  rehgious  instruction. 

CoNOREOATiONAL  Chuiu^bxs;  sucfa  as 
maintain  the  independence  of  each  con- 
gregation or  society  of  Christians,  as  to 
me  right  of  electing  a  pastor,  and  if  gov*  • 
eining  the  church. 

CoNGREeATioNAi.iST ;  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  church.  (Su  ^preudmg 
artide.) 

ConeRBss,  in  intematimial  politics ;  a 
meeting  of  the  rulen  or  representatives  of 
several  states,  vrith  a  view  of  adjusting 
disputes  between  di£ferent  govenunenta. 
The  history  of  Europe  may,  in  a  certain 
respect,  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first,  it  vras  split  up  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  divisions,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  contest.  In  the  second, 
these  were  consolklated  into  larger  masses^ 
which  continued  the  former  conflicts  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  third  period  is  the 
present,  in  which  nations  have  begun  to 
understand  their  interest  more  cleany,  and 
seem  to  hold  the  dififerenoe  of  knguage 
and  the  natural  divisions  of  mountains 
and  rivere  trifles,  in  comparison  vrith  the 
great  interests  of  libei^  and  humanitSF. 
Europe  is  now  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  who  cany  on  a  virar  of  principles: 
the  one  may  be  called  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy, feudalism,  despotism,  Sie. ;  the  other 
that  of  liberty  and  equal  lawa    Thus  tlie 
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I  in  ^irope  have  become 
eondmu^ly  fewer  and  more  comprehen- 
■ive,  and  the  nature  of  the  contest  more 
intelleetuaL  Mr.  Canning^  lemarits  on 
this  point,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  sending  troops  to  Lisbon  to  assist  the 
fibersl  party,  do  him  hcmor.  Couflresses 
began  in  the  second  period,  and  th^ 
bear  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
they  have  been  bekL  Of  late  years,  they 
have  become  much  increased  in  dignity 
and  importance,  having  been  employed, 
since  the  commtoceraent  of  the  tmrd  pe- 
riod, which  we  may  date  fiom  the  congresB 
at  Vienna  or  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
peHe  (q.  v.),  to  acbust  political  interests  on 
a  mucui  laiver  scale  than  they  were  orij^- 
aDy.  (S»£elasiparagnqth<^ihiaartide,) 
A  conpess  is  a  simple  means  of  deter- 
mining, m  a  <fiplomatic  way,  the  conflict- 
ing cnums  of  belligerent  powers,  or  of 
Slates  whose  interests  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  thus  of  preparing  or  concluding 
peace,  or  preventing  a  rupture,  and  of  me- 
diating between  the  different  interests  of 
difierent  nations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  ccmmmn  for  a  ccmgress  to  assume 
iUegal  power  in  respect  to  particular  gov- 
ernments, or  naticms,  because  a  congresB 
affiMds  goyemmentB  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  so  much  opportunity  of  concen- 
trating tiieir  forces.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  dissentient,  or  or  the  mediating 
powera,  assemble  at  an  appointed  place, 
commonly  an  neutral  ground,  and,  paitly 
by  notes,  partiy  by  verbal  communication, 
cany  on  their  negotiations.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  preliminary  con- 
gress, in  which  the  prehminaries  are  set- 
tled (such  as  the  consent  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  powers,  the  {Nace 
and  time  of  the  meeting,  the  extent  of  the 
neutral  ground,  the  security  of  ambassa- 
dofB  and  public  messengers,  the  ceremo- 
nial, and  me  method  of  transacting  busi- 
ness), from  the  principal  congress,  which 
k  to  bring  the  afbir  in  question  to  a  de- 
cision. These  prelimioaries  are  common- 
ly settled  in  the  diplomatic  way,  by  the 
mediating  powers,  and  then  the  principal 
congress  assembles.  The  plenipotentia- 
ries, when  the^  meet,  after  mumal  greet- 
ings, appoint,  ra  a  preliminary  conference^ 
the  uay  on  which  the  congress  is  to  be 
opened,  and  determine  the  manner  in 
which  btunneas  is  to  be  transacted,  the 
jRmns  of  negotiation,  the  order  of  prece- 
deDce  among  the  difierent  powers  (in 
EurQ[>e,  the  alphabetical  order  has  been 
followed  since  1815;  see  Cerenwnial),  and 
the  time  of  session.  The  congress  opens 
by  the  exchange  and  perusal  of  creden- 


tials among  the  plenipotentiaries,  which, 
in  case  the  negotiating  parties  have  refer- 
red to  the  arbitration  of  a  mediator,  are 
given  to  him.  The  envoys  of  the  con- 
tending powers  then  cany  on  their  nego- 
tiations mrectiy  witii  each  other,  or  by  me 
intervention  of  a  mediator,  either  in  a 
common  hall,  or  in  their  own  residences 
by  turns,  or,  if  there  is  a  mediator,  in  his 
residence.  These  negotiations  are  con- 
tinued either  by  writing  or  by  verbal  com- 
munication, until  the  commissioners  can 
agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until  one  of  the 
powers  dissolves  the  congress  by  recaUing 
Its  minister. — ^The  history  of  the  congresses 
is  a  histoiy  of  European  politics.  It  ap- 
pears that  Henry  IV  and  Sully,  having 
conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  union 
of  the  European  states,  the  membera  of 
which,  being  equal  in  power,  were  to  <to- 
cide  their  quarrels  by  appeal  to  a  senatOi 
first  thought  this  manner  of  negotiating 
advisaUe.  Before  the  thirty  years'  war,  no 
formal  congresses  had  been  held  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  at  Roschild  in  1568,  at  Stet- 
tin in  1570,  and  that  convoked  at  tiie  re« 
quest  of  the  czar  John  iy,by  the  pope,  at 
ICiwerova-Horka,  in  1581,  and  suc4;eeding 
years;  that  at  Stolbova  in  1617,  at  Vias- 
ma  in  1634,  at  Stumdorf  m  1635,  and  at 
Br5msebro  in  1645,  which  were  termi- 
nated by  the  treaties  of  peace,  named  from 
the  places  at  which  they  were  held,  re- 
garded merely  thepolitical  relations  of  the 
northern  states.  The  history  of  the  Eu- 
ropean congresses  for  peace  begins,  there^ 
fore,  with  those  at  M^inster  and  Osna^ 
br(ick.  The  history  of  congresses  may 
be  convenientiy  divided  into  three  periods : 
1.  from  the  foundation  of  the  new  Euro- 
pean system  by  the  double  congress,  which 
was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Westphtdia, 
until  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (from  1648  to 
1713) ;  2.  fit>m  the  establishment  of  the 
influence  of  the  naval  and  colonial  power 
of  the  British  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to 
the  congress  of  Vieima  (from  1713  to  1815) ; 
dk  from  the  (so  called)  restoration  of  the 
bfdanee  ofponfer  in  Europe,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  principles  of  legitimacy, 
and  stability  of  the  existing  govemmentB, 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  and  the  holy 
alliance,  to  the  present  day.  In  every 
congress  since  1648,  some  of  the  most 
powerful  governments  have  taken  the 
lead  of  the  rest,  and  have  determined,  in  a 
certiun  measure,  the  course  of  negotiation, 
by  laying  down  general  principles.  Big« 
non  has  weighed  against  each  other  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  cabinets, 
in  his  work  Les  Cabineis  et  les  PeupUM 
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wiD  BOW  qiieak  of  the  more  importtttt 

coiigreeses,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
•three  epochs  which  we  have  laid  down. 
»4.  From  1648  to  17ia  1.  The  congresB 
at  Mlinster  and  Osnabrflck.  It  is  renSuk- 
able  that  the  pope  (during  the  thirty  yean* 
war  the  only  sovereign,  among  the  princes 
of  Europe,  except  the  king  of  Spam,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  peace  of 
We8t[dui]ia)  made  the  first  propositions 
of  peace,  in  1696,  at  Cologne,  by  his  nun- 
cio Ginetti.  The  emperor  and  Spain  did 
indeed  send  ambassaaors  to  Cologne,  who 
were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  France 
and  SweoMi,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
pope ;  but,  on  account  of  this  very  media* 
tion,  France  refused  to  send  commission- 
ers  to  this  congress,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
joined  with  Sweden  in  a  common  negoti* 
adon  for  peace,  at  Hamburg.  The  em- 
peror, finally,  in  a  preliminaiy  treaty  at 
Hamburg,  in  1641,  resolved  to  negotiate 
with  botb  powers  at  Miinster  and  Osna- 
hriick.  On  account  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  Sweden  on  the  subject 
of  rank,  and  to  avoid  collision  between 
the  Protestant  envoys  and  the  nuncio, 
those  two  cities  were  chosen,  which 
France  had  offered,  being  only  six  leagues 
distant  fit>ni  each  other,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  two  meetings  should  form 
but  one  congress.  This  great  European 
council  of  peace  was  first  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1644  At  MCinster,  eveiy  thing 
was  earned  on  by  the  mediators,  the  nuncio 
of  ttte  pope,  and  the  envoy  of  the  republic 
of  Venice ;  at  Osnabrfick,  the  negotiations 
were  direct,  and  the  Latin  language  was 
used.  (SeeWeaiphalia,  Peace  ^)  2.  The 
congress  of  the  Pyrenees.  France  and 
Spam  continued,  until  1659,  the  war  which 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  had  ended  in 
Germany.  Afler  a  preliminary  treaty 
concluded  at  Paris,  May  7,  the  isle  of 
Pheasants,  in  the  Bidassoa,  on  the  fioutien 
of  the  two  states,  was  chosen  for  a  place 
of  meeting ;  and  cardinal  Mazarin  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  don  Luis  de  Haro,  from 
Aug.  18  to  Nov.  25, 1659,  had  25  confer- 
ences under  a  tent,  in  which  the  former 
used  the  Italian  and  the  latter  the  Spanish 
language.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
concluded  Nov.  7,  secured  to  France  her 
political  superiority;  Spain  ratified  the 
peace  of  Mdnster,  and  yielded  RoussiUon, 
ConJSans,  and  some  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  France,  which  restored  the  ban- 
ished prince  of  Cond6  to  his  honors  and 
estates.  Lorraine  was  also  restored  to  her 
duke.  3.  The  congress  at  Breda,  by  the 
mediation  of  Sweden,  ended  the  war  b^ 
tweeti  Great  Britain  on  the  one  mde,  and 


the  Netheriands^  Fnoiee  and  Denimnk  OA 
the  other,  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  July  ^ 
1667,  which  nrincipally  related  to  their 
colonies  in  tne  West  indies,  and  the 
toll  upon  the  Sound.  4.  The  congress 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  Ihe  mediation 
of  the  pope,  ended  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  (occasioned  by  the 
claim  of  Louis  AlVto  a  part  of  the  Span« 
ish  Netherlandsl  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  May  2,  1668,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  France  retained  the  places 
which  it  had  conquered  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  but  restored  Frsnche-Comti6 
to  Spain.  5.  In  the  war  between  Louis 
XIV  and  the  Netheriands,  firom  1672  to 
1676,  a  congress  was  fitst  opened  at  Co- 
logne, in  iST'S,  but  was  dissdved  in  the 
fbUowing  year,  because  the  imperial  am- 
bassador had  arbitrarily  seized  the  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  and  sent  him  firom  ^at 
city  to  Vienna.  The  British  ambassadora 
(among  whom  was  the  fim[ioiiB  sir  William 
Temple)  and  the  papal  envoy  then  cairied 
on,  as  mediators,  tne  negotiations  for  peace 
between  France,  Spain,  the  Netherian<toy 
the  German  emperor,  Sweden,  Denmaik, 
Brandenburg,  and  some  small  states,  at 
the  congress  of  Nimeguen,  fh>m  1676  to 
the  condusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
in  1678,  which  consisted  of  several  sepa- 
rate  treaties  of  peace;  between  France 
and  the  Netherlands ;  between  France 
and  Spain ;  between  France,  Sweden  and 
the  German  empire,  in  1679,  cf  which  the 
peace  with  Brandenburg,  at  St  Germain- 
en-Lave,  and  tliat  with  Denmark  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  Limd,  together  with  that 
at  Nimeguen,  between  Sweden  and  Hoi- 
kind,  were  the  immediate  conseouences. 
Thus  French  dipknuacy,  by  dividing  the 
allies,  obtained  the  victory  at  this  congress, 
and  secured,  for  a  long  time,  the  ponricBl 
superiority  of  Louis  XIV.  6.  The  taking 
of  Strasburg,  which  ha|^>ened  during  the 
peace  in  1681,  and  the  re-union  system  of 
Louis,  caused  the  great  alliance  of  the 
Hague  (of  which  William  III  was  the 
som)  against  the  pretensions  and  usurpa- 
tions of  France.  Sweden  and  Holland 
first  united;  then  the  emperor,  Spain, and 
some  Gennan  circles  joined  the  league,  to 
support  the  peace  of^  Westpitalia  and  of 
Nimeguen ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  al- 
ready engaged  m  a  war  against  the  Tuiks, 
recourse  was  had  to  negotiation  rather 
than  to  arms.  This  was  ttie  oliject  of  the 
ftmous  congress  of  Frankfort,  in  1681, 
which  was  broken  off  by  the  French,  in 
December,  1682,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued at  Ratisbon,  and  ended  by  a  truce 
of  20  yeats  with  France,  in  168ii    But  in 
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i!id  the  European  powen  seek,  by 
alliances  with  each  other,  and  particularly 
by  the  great  league  of  Augsburg  (assoeia- 
tioii),  in  1686,  efiected  by  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  William  IK,  to  put  limits  to 
the  ambition  of  Louis,  for,  in  Sentember, 
1688,  the  French  annies  invaded  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine.  This,  and  the 
expnUon  of  the  house  of  Stuart  from  the 
thnme  of  Enriand  by  William  III,  in 
NoTember,  16w,  was  me  cause  of  a  war 
of  nine  yean.  7.  Designs  on  the  Spanish 
succesnon  induced  Louis,  thou^^h  irictori- 
ous,  to  attempt  to  divide  the  allies  by  sep- 
arate treaties,  and,  not  succeeding  in  this, 
he  sought  the  mediation  of  Sweden ;  by 
means  of  which  a  congress  was  convened 
at  Ryswick,  a  castle  near  the  Hague,  in 
Mav,  1697.  The  negotiaiions  were  car- 
ried on  (round  a  circular  table,  in  the  hall 
of  conference,  which  prevented  aU  dis- 
putes about  precedency)  on  the  principles 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  of 
Nimeguen.  But  the  French,  by  separate 
treaties  with  the  allies,  obtained  the  direc- 
ti<m  of  the  negotiation,  and  their  skilful 
diplomacy  obliged  the  Gtennan  empire  to 
accept  the  conditions  determined  upon  by 
France  with  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands  The  peace  o£  Ryswick  was 
signed  by  the  naval  powers  Sept.  20,  and 
by  the  emperor  Oct  30,  1697.  To  this 
period  belong  certain  other  congresses, 
m  which  the  fjolitical  relations  of  the 
noithem  powers  towards  Poland  and  the 
Porte  were  settled.  8.  The  most  famous 
is  diat  which  took  place  at  Oliva,  a  mon- 
asteiy  near  Dantzic,  in  May,  1660,  where 
France  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  to  which  the  German 
emperor,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the 
duke  of  Courland,  and  other  inferior 
princes,  sent  mtnisters.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Dutch  republic,  of  Denmaric 
and  of  Spain  were  not  admitted.  The 
peace  of  Oliva,  May  3,  1660,  confirmed 
the  politic4il  superiority  of  Sweden  in  the 
North,  secured  to  it  tne  possession  of  Li- 
vonia, and  established  the  sovereignty  of 
Prussia.  At  the  same  time,  England, 
Holland  and  France  mediated  the  peace 
of  Copenhagen,  concluded  May  27, 1660, 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  ne- 
gotiations at  Oliva  were  fin'»lly  conjpleted 
by  the  peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
at  Cardis,  July  1,1661.  9.  Particular  con- 
eresses  were  convened  to  settle  certain 
disputes  between  Poland  and  Russia ;  at 
Radzyn  m  1670,  at  Moscow  in  1678,  at 
Radzyn  and  Andrussov  in  1684,  which 
resulted  in  the  definitive  peace  at  Moscow, 
in  1686;  by  which  the  power  of  Poland, 


which  the  trea^  of  Oliva  had  already 
shaken,  received  a  second  How.  The 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  Poland 
remained,  until  1772,  such  as  they  had 
been  fixed  by  this  peace.  10.  The  con- 
gress at  Altona,  in  1687,  where  the  Ge]> 
man  emperor  and  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  mediated  in  the  dis- 
putes between  Denmaiii  and  tiie  house  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  terminated,  after  Great 
Britain  and  the  states-general  had  also 
been  called  in  as  mediaton,  in  the  peace 
of  Altona,  in  1689,  by  which  the  duke  of 
Holstein  regained  his  territories  with  fufl 
sovereignty.  11.  To  this  period  behmg^ 
also,  the  conferences  at  Carlowitz  in  169d, 
where  a  Turkish  sultan  first  learnt  to  em- 
ploy the  forms  of  European  diplomacy, 
accepting  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
and  HoUand.  In  this  congress,  his  first 
dragoman,  Mavroconlato,  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of  die  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
Greek  nation,  settling  all  questions  of 
rank  by  a  round  table.  In  1099,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  Grerman  emperor,  Poland, 
Venice  and  Russia,  at  Carlowitz,  the  trea- 
ties of  peace,  or  truces,  by  which  bounds 
were  first  set  to  the  power  of  the  Porte. 
Venice  was  oblieed  to  give  up  Candia  and 
the  islands  of  me  Archipelago.  It  re- 
tained, however,  the  Morea,  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  some  places  in  Albania. 

A  From  1713  to  1814.  L  The  warofth<5 
Spanish  succession  was  ended  by  the  con- 
gress at  Utrecht,  to  which  France,  Eng- 
mnd,  the  states-seneml.  Savoy,  the  em- 
peror, Portugal,  Prussia,  the  pope,  Venice, 
Genoa,  the  electorates  of  Mentz,  Cologne, 
Treves,  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Bava- 
ria, toflether  with  Hanover  and  Lorraine, 
sent  their  plenipotentiaries  in  Januaiy, 
1712,  after  France  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  preluninaries  settled  Oct  8, 1711,  had 
drawn  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  and  had 
thus  already  decided,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  new  relations  which  were  to  exist  be- 
tween the  states.  At  Utrecht,  also,  French 
diplomacy  succeeded  in  breaking  the  union 
of^the  powers  interested,  bv  a  regulation 
tiiat  eacn  of  the  allies  should  give  in  his 
demands  separately.  The  dissensions  be- 
tween them  increased  when  they  saw  that 
the  negotiations  of  Great  Britun  were,  for 
the  most  part,  carried  on  in  secret,  and 
immediately  with  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  result  was  eight  separate  treaties  of 

Ejace,  which  France,  Spain,  England, 
olland.  Savoy  and  Pormgal  made  with 
each  otiier,  between  1713  and  1715,  leav- 
ing Austria  and  the  empire  to  themselves. 
(See  Uirecht,  Peact  of,)  Since  that  time, 
the  British,  from  their  naval  and  conmier 
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ciaJ  power,  hare  taken  the  lead  amomr 
the  principal  states,  and  the  interest  of 
England  has  determined  the  fate  of  the 
European  system  of  a  balance  of  powers  as 
it  is  called.  2.  The  congress  at  fiaden,  in 
June,  1714,  was  a  mere  act  of  fonn  to 
change  the  peace  concluded  at  Rastadt  by 
Eugene  ana  VillarB,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  of  France,  and  which  rested 
upon  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  into  a  peace 
or  the  empue  (drawn  up  in  Latin).  3.  The 
congress  at  Antwerp  was  also  a  conse- 

Suence  of  the  peace  of  UtrechL  England 
lere  mediatea  between  the  emperor  of 
Germanv  and  the  states-general,  and  con- 
cluded the  barrier  treaty  of  Nov.  15, 1715. 
4.  The  congress  at  Cainbray,  in  17^  was 
held  to  se&  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor,  Spain,  Savoy  and  Parma,  with 
regard  to  the  execudon  of  the  peace  of 
tJtrecht  and  the  conditions  of  the  quadru- 
ple alliance,  England  and  France  beins 
mediatorH.  But  Philip  V  of  Spain,  of- 
fended by  the  rejection  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  Louis  A  V  (in 
April,  1725),  recalled  his  minister  from 
Cambray,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
Austria  at  Vienna,  April  20, 1725,  in  which 
he  became  ffuarantec  for  die  pragmadc 
aancdon.  The  defensive  alliance,  soon 
afler  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  was  followed  ^  a  counter-alliance 
between  England,  France,  the  United 
Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hesse- 
'  Cassel  and  Wolfenbuttel,  fonned  at  Herm- 
hausen.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  some  Gemian  states,  joined  the 
alliance  of  Vienna.  A  general  war  ap- 
peared to  be  approaching,  when  Austna, 
by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  com- 
jiany  of  Ostend,  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty 
with  England  at  the  Paido,  opened  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation.  5.  The  congress  at 
Soissons,  in  June,  1728,  was  convened  to 
effect  a  similar  setdement  between  Aus- 
tria, France,  England  and  Spain ;  but  the 
French  minister,  cardinal  Fleuiy,  suc- 
ceeded m  dividing  Siiain  and  Austria,  and 
France,  Spain  and  England  formed  a 
treapr  of  amity  and  mutual  defence,  at 
SeviUe,  in  1729  (to  which  Holland  ac- 
ceded), in  order  to  ^ve  law  to  Austria. 
The  congress  at  Soissons  was  thus  dis- 
solved, and  injured  Austria  took  up  arms. 
But  the  jfuarantee  of  the  pragmadc  sanc- 
tion, which  Endand  and  HoUand  under- 
took, induced  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  in 
1731,  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  Seville.  6.  The  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  April,  1748,  in  which  France, 
Austria,  England,  Spain,  SanUnia,  Hol- 
land, Modena  and  Gleuoa  took  part,  tei- 


minated  the  war  of  the  Austiian  mcce»- 
sion  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  OcL 
18,  1748.  7.  The  seven  years'  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  ended 
vrithout  a  congress ;  but  Austria,  Saxony 
and  Prussia  concluded  a  peace  at  the  con- 
gress of  Hubertsburg,  Feb.  15,  1763,  the 
session  having  lasted  from  Dec  1762.  8. 
The  congress  at  Teschen,  in  March,  1779, 
decided  the  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
Bavarian  succession,  by  the  niediation  of 
France  and  Russia  between  the  contend- 
ing powers,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  sent  their  minis- 
ters, but  not  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose 
hereditary  succession  was  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  (See  TeacAen,  Peace  ^)  9» 
Russia  and  Austria  ofiered  their  meaiation 
to  France  and  England  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revoludon.  Vienna  was  pro- 
posed for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  France 
refused  the  mediation;  and  when  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  wished  to 
take  part,  as  mecliators,  in  the  congress 
opened  at  Paris,  in  October,  1782,  by  the 
ministers  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Hol- 
land and  the  U.  States,  the  pi^minaries 
of  peace  were  settled  without  their  knowl- 
edge, Nov.  30,  1782,  and  Jan.  20,  178a 
also  the  definitive  treaty  of  Versailles  and 
of  Paris,  Sept  3, 1783,  and  that  with  Hol- 
land, May  20, 1784.  10.  The  disputes  of 
Joseph  II  witii  the  republic  of  Holland, 
relatmg  to  the  oi)ening  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
other  subjects,  in  1784,  induced  France  to 
offer  its  mediation ;  and  a  congress  was 
opened  at  Versailles,  Dec  8  of  the  same 
year,  by  the  French  minister  count  Ver- 
^ennes,  and  the  imperial  and  Dutch  min- 
isters. It  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Nov.  8,  1785.  by  which  the 
barrier  treaty  of  1715,  and  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  1731,  were  annulled,  the  boun- 
daries of  Flandei?  restored  as  they  were 
in  1664,  several  strips  of  land  yielded  up 
to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  compensation 
for  his  claims,  a  sum  of  10,000,000  florins, 
of  which  France  contributed  4,500,000,  to 

S event  die  congress  firom  being  (Useolved. 
n  die  other  hand,  die  Scheldt  remained 
closed,  and  the  emperor  gave  up  the  rest 
of  his  claims.  11.  When  Leopold  Ilvraa 
on  the  point  of  suppressing,  by  force  of 
anns,  die  insurrection  of  the  Netheiiands, 
in  consequence  of  the  convention  of 
Reichenbach,  a  congress  was  opened,  in 
September,  1790,  at  die  Hague,  by  the  am- 
bassadors of  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland 
and  En^^land,  to  which  the  deputies  of 
die  Belgian  provinces  were  also  admittedL 
Th^se  powers  concluded,  Dec  1  of  this 
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jrwv  ih6  Gonnreiitioa  of  the  Hague,  bjr 
which,  however,  the  emperor  was  willuig 
only  to  confirm  to  the  Belgic  provinces 
the  old  constitutioD,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.  New  dis- 
putes and  commotions  thence  arose.  Fi- 
nally, Francis  II,  in  March,  1793,  restored 
the  old  constitution,  as  it  had  been  under 
Charies  VI,  and  swore,  at  Brussels,  in 
April,  1794^  to  the  joytust  entrie ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  Belgia  was  soon  after 
conquered  by  the  French.  12.  In  the 
histoiy  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, tne  fruitless  congress  at  Rastadt  de- 
serves mention.  It  was  opened  by  the 
deputation  of  the  empire,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  directorial  subdelegates  of 
Mentz,  baron  Von  Albini,  in  presence  of 
the  imperial  plenipotentiaiy  count  Metter^ 


mchy  Dec  9, 1797,  and  dissolved  by  him, 
April  7,  1799,  by  an  imperial  decree. 
The  ancient  dip^mty  of  the  German  em- 
pire was  manifested  on  this  occasion 
merely  by  a  vain  formality,  with  which 
the  insulting  haughtiness  of  the  French 
ministers  formed  a  striking  contrast  The 
deputation  gave  their  notes  in  German, 
the  French  ambassadors  in  French.  With 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the 
deputadon  resembled  a  person  blindfolded, 
and  crippled,  hand  ana  foot ;  for  the  se- 
cret articles  of  the  peace  of  Campo-For- 
mio,  and  the  conditions  of  the  secret  con- 
vention of  Rastadt,  Dec.  1, 1797,  remained 
unknown  to^  it.  Thence  arose  disputes 
and  mistrust^  especially  between  Austria 
and  Prussia;  and  while  the  deputation 
was  groping  in  the  dark,  it  stumbled  over 
every  obstacle,  and  laid  itself  open  con- 
tinually to  its  adversaries,  so  that  the  sub- 
delegate  of  Baden,  among  other  reasons 
by  which  he  attempted  to  exculpate  him- 
self fi>r  bavins  given  up  the  whole  left 
bank  of  the  ]£iine,  mentioned  tiie  anger 
of  the  French  ministers  when  they  heard 
that  only  a  part  of  it  was  to  be  given  to 
them.  The  French  diplomatists  at  Ras- 
tadt neglected  the  ancient  fonns  of  cour- 
tesy; the  German  frequentiy  acted  with 
pusiUanimity  and  timidity.  The  whole 
tenninated  by  a  bloody  crime,  April  28, 
1799,  probably  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  a  mau  of  a  violent  character, 
who  wished  for  personal  vengeance,  and 
the  blind  rage  or  the  subordinate  officer 
whom  he  had  charged  to  execute  it  (See 
RaatadL)  The  conditions  of  the  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
compensation  made  to  the  princes  who 
were  thus  injured,  by  secularizing  the  ec- 
dedastical  poeiseftdons,  having  been  al- 
ready  accepted   by   the    deputation   at 


Rastadt,  were,  without  a  convocation  of 
tibe  empire,  afterwards  presented  as  aiti* 
cles  of  peace,  in  the  peace  of  Luneville  in 
1801 .  13.  The  congress  at  Amiens,  whera 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  marqins  of 
Comwallis  negotiated  for  a  definitive  peace 
between  France  and  England,  finom  De- 
cember, 1801,  to  March  27,  1802,  Malta 
being  the  most  difficult  matter  of  dispute, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Duteh  ministers  talk- 
ing part  in  the  ne^tiations  only  where 
the  mterests  of  their  respective  poweis 
came  in  questi<M],  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  concluded  by  the  four 
plenipotentiaries,  March  27, 1802^  to  which 
the  Porte  acceded,  May  13,  1802,  but 
which  was  dissolved  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  part  of  Bkigland,  March  18, 
1 803.  14.  Napoleon  commonly  negotiated 
his  treaties  with  anns  in  his  hands;  he 
therefore  needed  no  mediator.  But  when 
he  was  preparing  to  conquer  Spain,  and 
wished  to  secure  his  rear  towards  Germar 

Sf  and  Poland,  and  therefore  to  form  a 
oser  alliance  with  Russia,  and  make  again 
an  attempt  to  induce  England  to  join  in 
the  general  peace,  the  first  European  am'- 
gress  of  monarchs  was  called  together  at 
Erfurt,  m  October,  1808.  Nap^eon  ar» 
rived  there  September  27,  and,  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  the  emperor  Alexander. 
They  found  there,  already  assembled,  the 
kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Wi^rtem- 
bei^,  Jerome,  then  king  of  Westphalia, 
the  grand-duke  Constantine,  prince  Wil<« 
liam  of  Prussia,  the  dukes  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, Saxe-Gotha  and  Holstein-Oldenbun, 
with  several  other  princes,  together  wim 
the  ministera  of  state  of  these  courts,  and 
the  ministera  fi*om  Prussia,  Denmark, 
Wiirtzburff,  the  prince  primate,  Baden, 
and  severed  others.  The  baron  Von  Vin- 
cent appeared  in  the  name  of  the  emperoi 
of  Austria,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  friendly  dispositions  towards 
France.  The  negotiations  related  to  a 
diminution  of  tlie  contributions  imposed 
by  France  on  Prus^  and  the  admission 
of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  into  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  p^ce  with 
Enffland,  the  relations  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  afiTaira  of  Turkey 
The  British  government,  by  a  circular 
letter  of  Oct  12,  declared  its  readineite  to 
take  into  consideration  the  offera  of  peace 
made  by  the  emperora  of  France  and 
Austria,  if  Sweden  and  Spain  were  repre- 
sented in  tiie  congress  by  their  plenipo* 
tentiaries;  but,  as  Napoleon  would  not 
grant  this  right  to  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
negotiations  were  broken  oft!'  in  December; 
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The  aflsembly  at  Efftin  inunedSuely  sep- 
arated, Oct  14,  after  Napoleon  thought  he 
had  secured  peace  with  Austria,  aiKl  had 
had  several  private  interviews  with  the 
enip«r>r  Alexander,  the  purport  of  which 
is  not  precisely  Imown.  (See  Sch611*8 
ThnUs  de  Paix,  vol.  9,  p.  194.  Bignon's 
HUtory  of  French  Diplimacyf  recently  pub- 
lished, and  which  has  not  as  yet  reiached 
us,  probably  contains  much  information 
on  this,  as  well  as  many  other  points.)  To 
this  period  belong,  also,  15thly,  the  two 
fhiitlofls  congresses  at  Brunswick,  in  the 
course  of  the  northern  war.  The  first 
was  dissolved  in  February,  1713,  and  the 
iecond  in  March,  1714.  16.  The  con- 
sresB  opened  by  the  Holstein  minister 
Ijr6rtz,  baron  Von  Schlitz,  in  the  name  of 
Charies  XII,  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  czar,  upon  die  island  of  Aland,  in 
1718.  But  the  peace  there  negotiated, 
upon  conditions  tolerably  favorable  to 
Sweden,  was  rendered  invalid  by  the 
death  of  Charles  XII,  and  the  party  spirit 
of  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  which  Gortz 
fell  a  victim.  The  Swedish  government 
broke  off  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
upon  the  island  of  Aland,  and,  by  the  me- 
diation of  France,  concluded,  at  the  con- 
gress of  Stockholm,  separate  treaties  of 
pace  with  Hanover,  Nov.  20, 1719,  and, 
m  1720,  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  and,  pro- 
vifflonally,  with  Poland.  Finally,  Sweden, 
by  the  mediation  of  France,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  peace,  Sept.  10, 1721,  at  Nys- 
tadt  (where  tiie  congress  had  assembled  in 
May,  1721),  upon  tenns,  dictated  by  the 
czar,  which  established  the  preponderance 
of  Russia  in  the  North.  This  was  followed 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  Saxony  and  Poland,  in  17^ 
and  1732.  17.  The  war  which  broke 
out  in  1741,  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
was  ended  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
ronchided  at  Abo,  Aug.  17, 1743,  at  the 
congress  held  there  by  Russian  and  Swe- 
dish ministers,  after  Sweden  had  chosen, 
as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  the  bishop 
of  Lfibeck,  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  instead  of  the  CMwn- 
prince  of  Denmark.  This  was  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg,  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  in  1745.  Wliile  the 
mediation  of  foreign  powers  was  refused 
by  Russia,  especially  under  the  reign  of 
Cfatharine  II,  in  its  treaties  with  Sweden, 
Poland  and  the  Porte,  it  was  employed  in 
the  disputes  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte.  18.  The  congress  of  Passaro- 
witz,  by  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 
iMd  broken  out  in  1714  and  1716^  between 


tile  Forte  and  Austria  and  Venice,  br  tM 
peace  of  Passarowitz,  July  21,  1718,  by 
which  the  Morea  was  left  in  possession  of 
the  Porte,  as  a  conquered  province,  with- 
out any  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the 
treaty.  19.  The  Porte,  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  in  1796,  desired  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  Holland  and  Great  Britain ;  but 
Rusna  refused  the  mediation  of  the  naval 
powers,  so  that  the  cjMigress  at  Nieinirof^ 
in  Poland,  in  June,  1737,  consisted  only  of 
ministers  from  the  Porte,  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. But  when  Austria  declared  war 
against  the  Porte,  France  acted  as  media- 
tor. The  negotiations  were  broken  off  in 
October,  but  they  were  renewed  and  car^ 
ried  on,  parti^  in  Constantinople,  partly  in 
the  camp  of  the  grand  vizier,  by  the 
French  ambassador,  M.  De  ViUeneuve, 
who  had  received  secret  instructions,  on 
this  subject,  from  the  emperor  Charies  VI,. 
and  the  empress  Anna,  of  which,  bow* 
ever,  their  ministers,  count  Von  Sinzen- 
dorf  and  count  Ostermanh,  who,  on  their 
side,  were  negotiating  for  a  private  peace 
with  the  Porte,  knew  nothing.  Finally 
the  Austrian  jfeneral  count  Neipperg  con- 
cluded a  preliminary  treaty,  SepL  1, 1739, 
in  a  very  hasty  manner^with  the  guarantee 
of  France,  by  which  Belgrade,  tiiough  in 
a  good  state  of  defence,  was  surrendered 
to  the  Turks.  Villeneuve  now  concluded 
with  Austria  and  with  Russia,  Sept  18^ 
1739,  the  definitive  treaty  of  Be^rede, 
which  was  extremely  advantageous  ft>t 
die  Porte,  and  signed  it  as  pleninotentiaij 
of  the  Russian  empress,  without  the  kno  wt 
edge  of  field-marshal  MCinich,  who  had 
likewise  received  full  power  to  makepeace 
with  the  Porte.  20.  In  the  war  of  Rus- 
sia with  the  Porte,  from  1768  to  1774,  a 
congress  was  held  by  the  Russian  and 
Tuilash  ministers,  in  August,  1772,  at 
Focsani,  in  Moldavia,  where  appeared, 
also,  an  Austrian  and  a  Prusnan  minister; 
but  Catharine  would  not  recognise  them 
as  mediators,  and  they  only  learnt  in  se- 
cret, from  the  Turkish  ambassador,  die 
course  of  the  negotiations.  This  congress, 
however,  soon  after  separated.  A  second, 
congress,  also,  assembled  in  October,  1772, 
at  Bucharest,  to  which  these  two  minis- 
ters were  hkewise  refused  admittance,  was 
dissolved,  without  having  eflfected  ant 
thing,  in  Maroh,  1773,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  divan: 
Finally,  tiie  grand  visier,  cut  off  fronv 
Adriaiiople,  saw  himself  obliged,  witbouk 
further  ne^tiation,  to  accept  peace  upor. 
the  conditions  of  the  Russian  general 
count  Rnmanzoff ;  and  he  signed  it  in  th4 
tent  of  the  latter,  at  Kut8chi3c  Kainardgi 
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July  21, 1774.  SSi,  In  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  Porte,  in  1787 
and  the  following  years,  Catharine  like- 
wise refiiaed  all  mediation;  but  Austria 
was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  a  congress 
met  in  June,  1790,  at  Reichenbacli,  where 
count  Herzberg,  in  the  name  of  Prussia, 
neso^ted  with  Austria,  and  in  which 
Poland,  Great  Britain  and  the  states-gen- 
eral took  part  To  avoid  a  war  with 
Prussia,  Austria  resolved  to  accept  the 
itttmohim  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  Thus 
die  convention  of  Reichenbach  was  made, 
/uly  27,  according  to  which  Austria  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Sistova  with  the  Porte, 
August  4, 1791,  in  which  place  a  congress 
had  assembled  in  January  of  the  same 
year,  consisting  of  Austrian  and  Turkish 
ministers,  together  with  those  of  the  me- 
diating powers — Great  Britain,  Prussia  and 
Holland.  Negotiations  were  afterwards 
carried  on  at  St  Petersbui^,  by  the  me- 
diating powera,  for  a  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  tne  Porte.  The  preliminaries,  how- 
ever, were  settled  immediately  by  the 
grand  vizier  and  prince  Repnin,  at  Galacz, 
Aug.  11,  1791,  and  the^^ice  of  Jassy 
was  concluded  Jan.  9,  1792.  22.  In  the 
war  of  Rusena  with  the  Porte,  from  1806 
to  1812,  after  Alexander's  return  from 
Erfurt,  a  congress  was  held  at  Jassy,  in 
August,  1809,  by  Russian  and  Turkish 
ministers ;  but  the  demands  of  Russia  in- 
duced  the  Porte  to  break  off  all  negotia- 
tions. The  Porte,  at  last,  however,  deter- 
mined to  ask  for  peace ;  and  a  congress 
assembled  at  Bucharest,  in  December, 
1811,  where,  by  tiie  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  although  the  French 
emperor,  in  his  treaties  with  Austria  and 
Prusffia,  in  March,  1812,  had  stipulated  for 
the  integrity  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Porte,  peace  was  made.  May  28, 1812,  at 
the  veiy  moment  when  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon were  preparing  to  invade  Russia. 
We  ought  also  to  mention  in  this  period 
Che  only  congress  held  by  a  European  and 
an  American  power — ^the  congress  at 
Ghent  After  the  war  between  England 
and  the  U.  States,  commencing  in  1812, 
both  powers  sent  ministers  to  Ghent  The 
English  commissioners  arrived  in  that  city, 
in  August,  1814;  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  already  assembled  there. 
This  congress  lasted  until  December, 
1814,  on  the  24th  of  which  month  peace 
vas  concluded  (see  Ohent,  Peace  of),  afler 
the  mediation,  proposed  by  Russia,  early  in 
1833,  and  accepted  by  the  U.  States,  who 
bad  sent  ministers  to  St  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  Great  Britain, 
had  been  decliued  bv  the  cabinet  of  St 
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James.    (See  Lyman's  DkHmnaey  of  As 
U.  SUxUsj  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  dO  et  seq.) 

C  Congresses  fiom  the  year  1814  Sino# 
this  year,  as  we  have  stated  at  the  begin* 
ninff  of  this  article,  congresses  have  Men 
held  by  governments  to  take  measures  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nationB, 
and  the  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  ageu 
Never,  therefore,  have  monarchs  agrwd 
so  well,  and  acted  so  much  in  concert,  as 
in  this  period,  because  tiiey  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  common  cause  against 
liberty;  and  never  were  so  many  con- 
greases  held  in  the  same  qpace  of  time, 
because  constant  instances  of  insuboitii- 
nation  have  required  continual  consulta^ 
tion,  and  the  uneasy  state  of  the  monareha 
at  home  has  made  them  fond  of  assem- 
bling in  congresses.  In  this  period,  &  moat 
pernicious  and  unprecedented  principle  has 
been  established,  that  ever^  monarch  has 
a  ri||rht  to  interfere  in  the  mtemal  affiihns 
of  foreign  nations ;  so  that  Aleiomder  of 
Russia  treated  the  concerns  of  Spain  as 
if  they  were  his  ovm,  feeling  that  eveiy 
despot  was  interested  in  preventing  the 
progress  of  liberal  principles.  This  prin- 
ciple naturally  gave  rise  to  the  droit  (Ttn- 
tenenUon  arnUe.  (See  hUrvetiHon^  armed) 
This  obnoxious  principle  was  promul- 
gated at  the  congress  ot  Laybach.*  Du- 
ring the  war  of  the  allies  against  Napo* 
leon,  congresses  were  held  at  Prague,  in 
1813,  and  at  Chatillon  (q.  v.),  in  February 
and  March,  1814.  In  the  subsequent  peaces 
it  was  agreed  that  a  general  congras  at 
Vienna  should  complete  the  difierent  stip* 
ulations  then  entered  into.  1.  Conness  at 
Vienna  (see  VirnnOj  Congress  ai\,  2.  Con- 
gress at  Paris.  The  principles  and  stipu- 
lations of  the  congress  at  Vienna  were  con 
firmed  in  the  conferences  of  the  Aus- 
trian, British,  Prussian  and  Russian  min- 
isters with  the  French  minister,  the  duke 
De  Richelieu,  at  Paris,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ojf 
Nov.  20, 1815,  afler  the  protocol  of  Nov.  S^ 

*  The  freqaency  and  abuse  of  confesses  have 
beon  satirized  by  the  keen  and  spirit^  B^ranm, 
in  bis  poem  La  Mart  du  Rm  Cfuitlfohef  ou  NoU 
pr^tejtUe  par  la  Noblesse  cP  Haiti  aux  Ti-ois  Grands 
Allies f  Jjecembrtf  18!20,  of  which  we  cannot  rct'nua 
from  quoting  the  first  verse : 

Chrtstonlie  est  mort,  et  th^royaume 
La  noblesu  a  recours  h  rotts. 
Fran(icisj  Alexattdref  GuUUanue, 
Prenez  aussi  pitiS  de  nous. 
Ce  n'est  poitU  pays  limitrophef 
Mais  le  mat  fait  tant  de  progris  ' 
VitefUncongris! 
DeuXf  ircis  congris . 
Qttalre  cofigris! 
Cinq  congrks  !  aix  congrh  ! 
PHnres,  rengex  ce  ban  Christaphe, 
Rmdigntdi  Urns  vos  regrets. 
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inued  bythesaine  plenipotentiarieSy  had 
settled  the  tenntoriee  of  several  Germaa 
fptinoes,  with  referooce  to  the  cessions 
made  by  Fnuice,  and  to  the  systein  (^de- 
fence of  the  Gennan  confederatioD,  aod 
after  the  way  in  which  the  lesolutions  of 
Ibe  congress  of  Vienna  wend  to  be  mtifiedi 
and  the  aocession  of  other  powen  to  it 
was  to  take  place,  had  been  agreed  upon, 
fieades  this  chief  treaty,  several  ottier 
measures  were  defeeimined  upon  at  this 
eongress;  for  instance,  the  convention  of 
Ajag.  2, 1815,  relating  to  the  guard  to  be 
kept  over  Napoleon ;  the  definitive  treaty 
ef  Nov.  5, 1615,  which  placed  the  Ionian 
islands,  as  a  confedeney,  under  the  esEclu^ 
sive  protection  of  Gteat  Britain ;  the  treaty 
ef  neutFahQr  of  Switzeriand,  Nov.  ^  1815, 
which  was  also  signed  by  France;  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  four  pow« 
era  of  the  same  date,  by  which  they  pledge 
ed  themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  main- 
hiining  the  new  polidcal  system,  for  which 
reason  they  were  to  occupy  France,  for 
apme  years,  with  an  army  of  150,000  men. 
After  the  conclusicm  of  the  congress  at 
Paris,  13  more  particular  treaties  between 
clifiereDt  powen  w^e  concluded  in  181^ 
1817  and  1818,  concermng  pardy  the  new 
settlement  of  the  territorial  relations,  part- 
ly the  payments  which  France  was  obliged 
to  make,  the  restoration  of  Parma  to  the 
flpamsh  infimta,  duchess  of  Lucca,  and 
l)ie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  3.  For 
Ihe  completion  of  the  work  of  the  mon- 
mhs,  it  was  still  neeessaty  to  provide  for 
a  fall  reconciliation  yrith  France,  by  the 
wididrawa)  of  the  army,  composed  of 
fingliA,  Austrian,  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
other  Gennan  troops.  It  was  detennined 
i^on  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chanelle 
(q.  vA  in  Octobcf  and  November,  1818, 
ehieay  by  the  mediation  of  Wellington, 
after  France  had  completed  tlie  payment 
^  certain  sums,  to  which  she  had  ohliged 
herself.  The  most  important  consequence 
^b€  this  congress  was  the  accessbn  of  the 
French  sovereign  to  the  alliance  of  the 
jGbur  great  powers.  The  five  powers  then 
publiriiedi  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  famous 
declaration  of  Nov.  15,  1820,  which,  in 
the  •pint  of  the  hoJv  alliance  (q.  v.),  pro- 
nmmced  the  prinoi|>le8  that  were  to  regu- 
late, in  future,  the  fK)litics  of  Europe,  the 
aim  of  n^ch  was  to  be  a  lasting  peace. 
The  woiic  of  Scourd/a  (a  Russian  civil 
ofiicer ;  see  SUnurdxa),  Jnemoire  ntr  Vitai 
aebud  de  VMtmagne^  pul^ished  during  the 
congress  o\  Aix-la-€hap9lle,  excited  the 
suspicions  of  :he  monarchs  against  the 
hberel  spirit  in  ^n:rmany,  which  they  had 
themselves  indamed  by  difierent  hinds 


of  promises  and  exdcemeiits  oftfie  mttvmgi 
feeling,  when  they  wished  to  avaU  toein* 
selves  of  its  aid  for  the  purpose  of  subdu^ 
ing  Napoleon^  but  which  they  now  doead-' 
ed  in  the  aame  dofpae,  as  they  wave  unr 
willing  to  fulfil  theur  promisea,  and  the 
just  demands  of  the  nations  and  the  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  rash  acts  of  two  Gecman 
vouths  (one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Sand» 
killed  Kotzebue;  the  other,  L6hning,  at* 
tempted  to  kiU  a  president  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Nassau)  afibrded  the  German 
governments  the  occasion  which  they  de- 
sired for  the  enforcement  of  illiberal  meaa- 
ures.  These  w««  detennined  upon  at 
the  congress  of  Carlsbad  (q,  v.),  which  wae 
assembled,  partly  for  this  purpose,  pardy 
for  supplying  some  deficiences  in  the  acts 
of  the  congieas  of  Vienna,  relative  to  the 
mteroaloi|;panizatioD  of  Germany.  5.  Soon 
after  this  congress,  another,  composed  of 
ministem,  assembled  at  Vienna,  jMov.  25, 
1819,  where  Mettemich  presided.  The 
doings  of  this  congress  had  reference  en* 
tirely  to  the  ozganizatioa  of  the  German 
confederation,  luid  the  suppresnon  of  the 
hberal  spirit  in  Germany.  Their  final  act 
was  signed  May  15, 1820.  The  three  fol- 
lowing congresses,  at  Troppau,  Laybach 
and  Verona,  concerned  the  aftairs  of  Eu- 
rope in  general.  6.  The  congress  at  Trop- 
pau (q.  V.)  lasted  from  OctoW  to  Decem- 
ber, 1880.  The  congreas  was  held  on 
account  of  the  revoludons  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  was  tiansforred  to  Laybach^ 
when  the  revolution  of  Naples  broke  out* 
7.  The  right  of  interfering  in  the  internal 
afiTaiis  of  other  nations,  agreed  upon  at 
Tn^pau,  was,  in  1821,  di{m>maticaUy  ad- 
mitted into  the  international  code  of  the 
European  continental  powera  at  the  con- 
gress of  Laybach.  The  consequaMses  of 
me  congress  at  Lavbacb,  firom  whence  the 
allied  powera  iasuea  a  proclamation  against 
Naples,  were  the  occupation  of  Naples^ 
Sicily  and  Piedmont,  by  Austrian  amniea; 
the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  constitutiQii 
in  these  countries,  ana  the  restoration  of 
the  old  order  of  things.  (See  A«p|e«^ 
iSiu%  and  Pttdnwnt,  Reodutums  o/*.)  If 
Austria  had  not  succeeded,  a  Kustiaa 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  had  already 
begun  to  march  towards  Himganr,  would 
have  entered  Ital^.  After  the  Austriana 
had  acquired  their  object  in  Ni^leaand 
Piedmont,  the  two  empeiora  concluded 
the  congress  of  Laybach  by  a  pnielfuna- 
tion,  signed  by  the  ministera  of  Austril^ 
Prussia  and  Russia,  May  12,  1821,  in 
which  they  declared  that  the  justice  and 
disinterestedness,  which  had  guided  th« 
councils  of  the  monarchc(,  would  alwi^ 
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betlieiuleoftheirpolilici.  Thiseoiigrav 
16  also  famous  for  a  speech  of  the  emperor 
of  Aiutriato  the  pnnfeasoni  of  a  public  senu- 
aaiy  at  Laybach,  iu  which  he  directed 
Ihemto  be  carefui  not  to  teach  their  pupils 
ilooiiiuch ;  he  did  not  want  learned  or  sci- 
entific men,  but  obedient  subjects.  8.  The 
two  einpeiois  had  determined,  at  Lay* 
bach,  to  hold  a  new  congress,  in  188S2>  at 
Florence.  Yexoaa.  wss  a^rwaxds  sub^- 
atinited  for  Florence,  and  a  congreas  held 
there  from  Oct.  to  Dec,  1822,  on  account 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  political 
state  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  war  o£ 
France  against  Spain,  in  1823,  was  aconaer 
quence  of  this  caogjeeu^  which  i^as  rsr 
maikahle  for  the  spirit  displayed  by  the 
dukeof  Wellintrton — ^the  same  which  pte.- 
Tailed  in  the  English  ministry  fiiom  the 
appointment  of  Canning  to  the  secretarir 
ship  of  foreign  affiiiis  (Sept  16,  1822). 
Tfa^  duke,  the  English  minister  at  Verona, 
opposed  the  uudertakinff  any  measure 
against  the  Spaniards,  as  lon^  as  ther  left 
their  king  unmolested,  and  did  not  labor 
to  extend  their  constitution  beyond  their 
borders.  As  respected  Turkey  and  Greece 
•Iso^  England  wished  for  no  interforeace 
of  the  odier  powera,  but  to  leave  Ihem  to 
tbraaaselvea — ^In  America,  only  one  inter* 
nadcmal  congress  has  been  held,  and  that 
of  little  importance.  It  was  called  the 
congreM  of  Panama,  The  project  of  a 
general  union  of  the  new  Spanish  Ameri- 
can republics  was  eariy  conceived  by  dif- 
forem  leaderaof  the  revolution.  The  first 
attempt  to  carry  this  {ilan  into  execution 
was  made  by  Bolivar,  in  1823.  As  presi*- 
d^it  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  he  in- 
vited the  govemmentB  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  send  delegates 
to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  wherever  they 
sbouki  think  proper,  to  constitute  a  con- 
gress vrith  full  poweis  to  treat  of  matters 
bf  general  interest  to  the  republics.  Mex- 
ico and  Peni  immediately  acceded  to  the 
proposal,  but  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile 
eliowed  no  inclinationJto  take  part  in  the 
congress.  In  Dec,  ini4,  Bolivar  sent  a 
circular  to  each  of  tiie  governments,  re- 
capitulating what  had  already  been  done, 
and  proposing  that  the  meeting  sliould 
take  plaec  Accordinffly,  in  June,  1826, 
the  delegates  from  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Peru  and  Guatemala  assembled  at  Pana- 
ma; Clule  and  Buenos  Ayres  still  hold- 
ing back,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
suspicions  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of  Bol- 
ivar to  incorporate  the  four  S.  American 
republics  into  an  empire,  of  which  be  was 
to  occupy  the  throne.  The  declaration 
flf  the  li.  States  of  N.  America,  in  1825^ 


that  tb^  would  permit  no  idterior  eoknii* 
zation  m  any  p«it  of  the  continent  by 
European  powen;  that  they  should  con^ 
Mder  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  tliose 
powers  to  extena  the  fiystem  of  national 
interference  to  any  portion  of  this  hemir 
sphere  dangerous  to  tiieir  peace  and  sa&i- 
ty ;  and  that  any  interposition,  by  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  for  the  puqKMge  of  con- 
trolling, m  any  manner^  the  govenimenti 
of  A4nerica  which  had  established  their 
independence,,  would  be  considered  as  tha 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispositMJBi 
towanis  the  U.  States,  led  the  South  Amer* 
lean  states  to  mvite  this  republic  to  join 
in  the  general  confederation.  Ministers 
to  the  congreas  ware,  in  fSict,.  appointed; 
but,  before  their  aniral,  tbe  congress  had 
adjourned  (afler  concluding  a  treaty  of 
liiendship  and  perpetual  confederation)  to 
jthe  succeeding  Feoruaiy.  The  place  ap- 
pointed for  tlifi  new  session,  which  has 
never  taken  place,  was  the  village  of  Tacur 
bc^a,  near  Mexico.  The  three  areat  points 
held  out  by  the  originators  of  this  pfatt 
were,  the  independence,  peace  and  security 
of  the  Spanish  American  republics.  Tha 
congress  was  intended  to  form  a  permanent 
council,  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  luuon  against 
common  dangera,  to  interpret  tlie  treaties 
between  the  states,  and  mediatB  in  all  dis- 
putes ;  it  was  further  an  object,  particulariy 
with  the  U.  States,  to  settle,  through  this 
body,  disputed  principles  of  international 
law,  to  abolish  usages  of  war  inconsistait 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  imbody 
the  principles  of  American  republicanism 
in  an  imposing  form,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  European  alEance  of  kinga 
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Amxrica.  The  national  le^ature  of  the 
U.  States  of  America  is  designated,  in  tha 
constitution  of  the  general  government,  by 
this  title.  It  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.  The 
bouse  of  representatives  is  composed  of 
members  chosen  eveiy  second  year,  by  tbe 
people  of  the  several  states;  and  the  voters 
or  electon  are  required  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  are  requisite  for  choosing 
tiie  members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  lepslature  of  the  state  iu  which 
they  vote.  The  representatives  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  population ;  and,  in  esQ« 
mating  tbe  population,  three-tiftlis  of  tha 
slaves  are  added  to  the  whole  munber  of 
tinee  persons.  A  census  of  the  poptdation 
is  taken  once  in  every  ten  years,  and  an 
apportionment  is  then  made  of  the  rei»n> 
aent&Uves  for  each  state.    The  jepreseota 
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tivw  are  tlien  elected  in  each  state,  either 
Id  districts,  or  by  a  geDerol  ticket,  as  the 
state  legislataie  directs.  There  cannot 
be  more  than  1  representative  for  everjr 
8CM)00  perscMis.  The  present  apportion- 
ment  is  1  representsdve  for  eirerjr  40,000 
penons.  flach  state,  however  small  may 
be  its  population,  is  entided  to  at  least 
1  representative.  No  penon  can  be  a 
representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  25  years,  and  have  been  7  yearsa 
citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No 
other  qualifications  are  required.  When 
vacancies  tiappen  in  the  representation  of 
any  state,  by  death,  resignation,  or  oth- 
erwise, new  writs  of  election  are  issued 
by  the  executive  thereof  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. The  house  of  representatives  chooses 
its  own  speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
possesses  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 
Each  representative  has  a  single  vote. — 
The  senate  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  2  senators  from  each  state ;  and, 
there  being  24  states,  the  senate  now 
consists  of  48  membeia  The  senators  of 
each  state  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  for  six  years,  and  each  senator 
has  one  vote.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  so  that  one  third  thereof  is,  or  may 
be,  ciianged  by  a  new  election  every  sec- 
ond year.  Wlien  vacancies  happen,  they 
are  supplied  by  the  slate  legislature,  if  in 
session ;  if  not,  the  state  executive  makes 
a  temporary  appointment  until  the  legis- 
lature meets.  No  person  can  be  a  sena- 
tor who  is  not  90  ^eaisof  age,  and  has  not 
been  9  years  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States,  and 
is  not,  when  elected,  an  inhabitant  of  tfie 
state  fbr  which  he  is  chosen.  The  vice- 
president  is,  ex  <^ficwj  president  of  the 
senate;  but  he  has  no  vote  unless  they 
be  equally  divided.  The  senate  chooses 
all  its  other  officers,  and  a  president,  pre 
iempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, or  when  he  exercises  the  office  of 
presklent  of  the  U.  States.  The  senate  has 
the  sole  power  of  trying  all  impeachments ; 
and,  when  sitting  fbr  this  pur^iose,  the 
aenatois  take  an  oatli  or  affirmation.  If 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  should  be 
impeached,  the  cliief-justice  is  to  preside. 
A  conviction  on  impeachment  cannot 
be  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present.  The  judgment 
extends  only  to  a  removal  from  office 
and  future  disquahiication  fbr  office. 
Hut  the  party  is,  nevertheless,  liable  to 
fwinishment  on  indictment,  by  the  com- 
mon trial  and  course  of  }aw.~^The  tiroes, 
iiiaces  and  manner  of  hokling  electioai 


for  senatois  and  repiesentalives,  are  ai^ 
pointed  by  the  state  legislatures;  but  the 
congress  may,  by  law,  fix  and  alter  the 
time  and  manner  of  holding  such  elec- 
tions. Eadi  of  the  two  houses,  viz^  the 
senate  and  representatives,  is  d)e  judge 
of  the  elections,  returns  and  oualifications 
of  its  own  members.  Each  nouse  deter- 
mines the  rules  of  its  own  proceeding 
and  has  power  to  punish  its  members  ror 
disordeity  ctmduct,  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of'^two  thirds,  to  expel  a  member. 
A  majority  of  each  house  constitutes  a 
quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  fnm  day  to  day, 
and  has  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  as  it 
may  provide.  Each  house  is  required  to 
keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and, 
fiom  time  to  time,  to  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as,  in  its  judgment, 
may  require  secrecy.  In  point  of  fiict, 
they  are  published  everv  day  or  two,  dur- 
uig  the  session,  and  collected  in  volumes 
at  the  end  thereof.  The  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  membeiB  of  each  house,  on  any 

Suestion,  are  required,  at  the  desire  of  one 
flh  of  those  present,  to  be  entered  on  the 
joumal.  The  congress  is  required  to  as- 
semble at  least  once  every  year;  and  such 
meeting  is  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber aimually,  unless  a  different  day  is 
Provided  by  law.  The  president  of  the 
>.  States  has  authority  to  convene  extra 
sessions.  Neither  house,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress,  can,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  adjourn  more  than  3  days^ 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting.  In  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
as  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  the  prem- 
dent  of  the  U.  States  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  riMtU  thmk  proper. 
The  senators  and  representatives  are  en- 
titled to  receive  a  compensation,  provided 
by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  U.  States.  They  are  also  pfivi- 
leged  fh)ra  airest^xcept  m  cases  of^trea- 
son,  felony,  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  die  same.  This  does  not 
mean  merely  their  daily  attendance;  but, 
also,  in  going  from  or  returning  to  tiieir 
i^espective  homes,  in  tlie  several  statesi 
They  have  liberty  of  speech,  and  are  not 
hable  to  be  questioned,  in  any  other  place^ 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house. 
No  senator  or  representative  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.  States,  virhich  is  creatod. 
or  its  emoluments  increased,  during  the 
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'  fw  which  he  is  ^ected ;  and  no  por- 
soB,  holding  an  office  under  the  U.  States, 
can  be  a  member  of  either  house  during 
his  coDtiauance  in  office.  It  has  been  al- 
leady  stated,  that  each  house  determines 
the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  each  house  now  has  a  larae 
collection  of  rules,  which  are  {Minted  &r 
the  use  of  the  membera,  and  for  the  pubhc 
at  large.  In  a  general  sense,  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  house  of  coin- 
mons  form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  time  to  timo,  as  each  house 
deems  fit  The  rules  are  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  any  useful  sununaiy  in  this 
place.  There  are,  however,  certain  con- 
stitutional provisions,  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  houses,  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  All  bills  for  niiainff  reve- 
nue must  originate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
aentatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 
bills.  Every  bill  which  has  passed  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  be- 
fore it  can  become  a  law,  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 
If  he  approve,  he  agns  it ;  if  not,  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  house  in  which  it  ori^nated, 
with  his  objections,  and  these  objections 
are  entered  at  large  on  their  journals,  and 
they  then  proceed  to  reconsider.  I(  upon 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  such  house 
anee  to  pass  the  bill,  it  is  sent,  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
is  also  to  be  reconsidered ;  and,  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  that  house  also,  it  be- 
comes a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
votes  of  both  houses  are  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  entered  on 
the  journals.  No  instance  has,  as  yet, 
occuned,  in  which  any  bill,  returned  by 
the  president  with  objections,  has  ever  be- 
come a  law  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house.  If  any  bill  is  not  returned  by  the 
president  within  10  days  (Sundavs  ex- 
cepted) afier  it  is  presented  to  him,  it 
becomes  a  law,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  congress,  by  their 
adjournment,  prevent  its  return.  Eveiy 
order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary, 
must,  in  like  manner,  be  presented  to  the 
president,  and  similar  proceedings  are  to 
oe  had  thereon.  The  legislative  powera 
belonipng  to  congress  will  now  be  stated, 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution  itself, 
lance  different  nodes  of  interpretation  of 
the  same  language  have,  at  dinerent  times, 
been  insisted  on  by  difierent  parties  in  the 
U.  States.  Congress,  then,  by  the  consti- 
tution, has  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties^ .  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
37  * 


debts,  and  provide  &r  the  ccmimon  d#- 
.  fence  and  ^neral  weUars  of  the  U.  States ; 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  U.  States: — to  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  States : — 
to  regulate  commerce  with  fiireign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes : — to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,  and  unifbnn  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  U.  States  :---to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereoj^  and  of  foreign  coins, 
and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures : — to  provide  for  the  punisbment 
of  counterfoiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  U.  States  >— to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roails: — to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  usefiil  arts,  by 
securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
flective writings  and  discoveries: — to  coiii' 
stitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court : — to  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  conunitted  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations: — to 
declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concemin|r  cap- 
tures on  land  or  water: — to  raise  ana  sup- 
port armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  mon- 
ey to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years : — to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy: — to  make  rules  for  the  eovem- 
mentand  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces: — to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions : 
— ^to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  States,  reserving  to 
the  states,  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  congress: — ^to  exercise  exclu- 
sive legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
over  such  district,  not  exceeding  10  miles 
square,  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress, 
become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
U.  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
netful  buildings  ;---and  ^to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessanr  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  elfect  the  roresoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stimtion  in  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof  ^—Congress  has  also  power  to 
organize  the  supreme  court,  and  to  oniain 
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and  eiitabB^  ^ivi  tiime  to  Time,  ini^riGr 
courts.  In  some  caseis  the  original  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  coim  is  expressly 
l^en  in  the  constitution ;  bin  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  under  the  regulation  of  con- 
gress. Congress  has,  in  other  cases,  an 
unlimited  authority,  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
wliich  shall  be  vested  in  other  inierior 
courts,  to  which  the  judicial  power  given 
bv  the  constitution  extends.  Congress  has 
also  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason  ;  but  no  attainder  works  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  for 
the  life  of  the  person  atbdnted.  The 
crime  of  treason  is  expressly  defined,  by 
the  constitution,  to  consist  in  lei^tng  war 
against  the  U.  States,  or  in  adhering  to 
thejr  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. Congress  has  also  power  to  pre- 
-scribe,  by  general  laws,  tne  manner  in 
'Which  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  states  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof,  the  constitution 
declaring  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
civen  in  each  state  to  them.  Congress 
has  also  power  to  dispose  o1^  and  make  aM 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
Ae  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  ^  U.  States ;  and  also  to  admit  new 
states  into  the  union ;  and  also  to  propose, 
by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses, 
amendments  to  the  constitution;  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds 
m  the  several  states,  to  call  a  convention 
fer  proposing  amendments.  But  such 
amendments,  to  be  binding,  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of 
the  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  may  be  proposed  l>y  congress.  But 
no  state,  without  its  consent,  can  be  de- 
prived of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 
There  are  also  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  powers  of  congress ;  the  most  material 
of  whicii  are,  that  tlie  privilege  of  the 
writof  ^6ec»  corjnis  shall  not  be  suspend- 
ed, unless,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  require  it.  No  bill  of 
attainder,  or  er  p09l  fado  law,  £^11  be 
passed.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  or  enumeration  before  taken.  No 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  export- 
ed from  any  state.  No  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  any  r^nhition  of  commerce 
or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  state  be  obBged  to  enter, 
dear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.  No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasiuy  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 


of  an  receipts  and  expenditures  of  aD  pat>- 
lic  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  U.  States ;  and  no  person  holding 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  ac- 
cept of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state.  These  restric- 
tions are  found  in  the  original  constitution. 
<^ertain  other  restrictions  and  rights  are 
secured  by  amendments  made  soon  after 
the  constitution  was  adopted.  Among  the 
most  material  are  these : — Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  weedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievoncesL 
The  right  also  is  secured  to  the  people  to 
bear  arms,  to  be  free  from  having  soldiert 
quartered  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  or 
in  war  in  any  other  manner  than  prescrib- 
ed by  law : — to  be  secure  in  their  pefsons, 
houses,  papers  and  efiects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  and  to  be 
liable  to  search  and  seizure  only  upon 
warrants  upon  probable  cause  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation;  to  answer  for  cap- 
ital or  o^erwise  infkmous  crimes  only 
upon  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury :— to  be  exemmed  from  being 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  Kmb  for 
the  same  offence ;  not  to  be  compelled,  tH 
any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness  affainsft 
tliemselves;  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law ;  nor  to  have  private  property  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 
In  criminal  prosecutions,  too,  the  accused 
enjoys  the  right  to  a  speedv  and  public 
trial  by  an  ini])artial  jury  of  the  state  or 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation ;  to  he  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtainmg  witnesses  in  his 
favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.  In  suits  at  common 
law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds $20,  the  right  of  a  trial  by  juiy  is 
preserved.  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
]s  to  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  U.  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Excessive 
bail  is  not  to  be  required,  nor  excesnve 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishments inflicted.  The  enumeration  in 
the  ooDsdtution  of  certain  rights  is  not  to 
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lie  ecAMlnidd  to  deny  car  djapara^  cAetU 
xetuned  by  the  people.  And  the  powen 
not  deieffiied  to  the  U.  States  fay  the  con*' 
flbtutioii,  Bor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  etatoB^ 
ue  reserved  to  the  states  respectiveh^,  or 
to  the  people.  (For  other  proviaioiis  of 
the  ooBBtitutiooy'bee  the  titles  ConaHtuHon  of 
iheVnUidStaUsSyCawUQfthe  UniUdSkAes, 
Pruidetd  of  ike  United  Staiesy  &c  &4x*) 

ConeKSsa  Sprino  ;  a  medickial  spriiig 
at  Somtoga,  in  the  state  of  New-York.  Its 
water  is  purgative ;  its  specific  fiavity^ 
compared  wita  pure  water.  Is  as  1012  to 
1000 ;  the  taste  very  saline,  brisk  and  pun* 
gent.  Several  chemists  have  flivenanafyses 
of  the  water  of  this  fountain ;  out  in  their  re* 
suits  exist  some  disoepancies.  (See  Mn^ 
imI  of  Materia  Medicoy  by  Edwards  and 
Vavasseur,  Paris ;  translated  1839,  Ph'dad.) 
Doctor  Steel  classes  the  Saratoga  spring 
among  the  octiMoitfMittnecfca^&Mte.  Acv 
cording  to  him,  one  gallon,  just  taken  from 
the  ^rin^  contains  the  tbllowing  ingredi- 
enlByViz.: — 

Infuriate  of  soda, 227.3  grs. 

Ilydriodate  of  soda, 3       ** 

Carbonate  of  soda, 1951  « 

Carbonate  of  lime, 92.4    ** 

Cariranate  of  magnesia, ....  23.1    ** 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.89  « 

Silica  and  alumine  (probablyl  0.6    " 
Carbonic  acid  ^as,  .  .  316  cubic  inches. 
Atmospheric  ajr, .  .  .  .  4     "         ** 

Doctor  Steel  observes,  that  iodine  may 
exist  in  a  mineral  water,  in  the  state  of 
iodic  or  hydriodic  acid,  combined  with 
either  of  the  alkalies,  potassa  or  soda, 
fonning  the  iodate  or  hydriodate  of  the 
alkali  with  which  they  are  united.  The 
following  table  contains  the  ingi-edients  of 
the  water  of  Congress  sprinff,  the  public 
well  at  Ballston,  and  the  Albany  water, 
given  by  Mr.  Mcuide : — 

Congress  Spring. 

Mundte  of  soda, 51}  grs. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 13i    « 

Magnesia, ^h    ** 

Miuiate  of  lime, 1|    " 

Muriate  of  magnesia, 21    ** 

Oxide  of  iron, .   j   " 

Total, 78i 

CaftKMitc  add  gas,  .  •  33  cubic  mches. 

*  It  will  oot  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  if 
we  add  here  a  sialement  of  the  expenses  of  coo- 
gress  for  the  session  of  1829 — 30.  The  expense 
ofihlfl  session  is  set  down,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
trpaeury  department,  at  5665jOGO.  The  session  is 
estfinated  U>  last  175  da^,  or  nearly  6  months ;  so 
tbat  the  pay  of  each  meinber  will  amount  to  $  1400. 
or  5(375,800  for  (he  whole  number  of  members  ana 
detegates.  besides  iDe  round  sum  of  1 1^,000  for 
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Muriate  of  soda, 21  grs 

Cartionateoflirne, 4|  « 

'   Carbonate  of  magnesia,  .  .  .  .  .5t  ^ 

Muriate  of  time, If  « 

Muriate  of  magnesia, }   « 

Oxide  of  iron, ^  « 

Total, §5  " 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  .  .  301  cubic  inches* 

Mxmy  Water. 

Muriate  of  soda, 59  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 5     *« 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4     " 

Caibonate  of  magnefiaa, IJ  « 

Carbonate  of  iron, 1     « 

Muriate  of  time, i  « 

Total, tT 

Carix>nic  acid  gas,.  .  .  26  cubic  inches. 

CoNGRfiyi:,  William ;  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish dramatist,  descended  f]*om  an  ancient 
English  family,  in  the  county  of  StafifcM^  ^ 
bom  in  1670.  His  father  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  army.  Young  Congreve  was 
educated  in  Insland,  at  the  free  school  of 
Kilkenny,  to  the  neighborhood  of  which  his 
father  had  been  led  in  the  course  of  ser- 
vice. From  Kilkenny  he  removed  to 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  thence  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  legal  profession.  Like  many 
men  who  are  placed  in  a  similar  edtuationy 
he  soon  deserted  the  law,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  oursuits  of  polite  literature. 
At  a  very  eany  aje,  he  wrote  a  novd^ 
entitled  the  fncogmtOy  which  is  sprighth^ 
intricate,  and  not  natural.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, at  the  age  of  21,  by  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor,  pronounced  by  Diyden 
the  greatest  first  play  that  he  nad  ever 
beheld.  Its  success  acquired  for  the  au- 
thor the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax,  who 
immediately  made  him  a  commissioner 
for  licensing  hackney-coaches ;  soon  afler 

fave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe  office ;  and 
ntfUy  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucmtive 
Ce  in  tlie  customs.  His  next  play,  the 
ble  Dealer,  was  not  very  successful  in 
representation ;  but  his  thii^,  the  comedy 
of  Love  for  Love,  proved  extremely  pop- 
ular. Not  content  with  his  fame  in  com- 
edy, he  now  essayed  tragedy;  and,  in 
1697,  produced  his  Mounung  Bride,  the 
reception  of  which  was  extremely  favor- 
able.  The  composition  of  foiu:  such  plays^ 

traveirmg  etpeiises.  The  stationary,  fiiel,  print- 
ing, 6u:.,  for  the  senate,  are  estimated  at  ^35,000, 
and  for  the  house  of  representatives,  5100,000.  ft 
is  worth  while  to  compare  these  expenses  wilH 
those  of  the  chambers  of  France  and  the  two, 
houses  in  England. 
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before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  26,  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  early  geuius  in  a  line 
of  composition  demanding  great  observa- 
tion and  experience.  He  soon  after  closed 
his  dramatic  career,  with  the  Way  of  the 
World,  considered,  by  many  critics,  as  the 
most  perfect  of  his  comedies ;  but  which 
was,  notwithstanding,  received  so  coldly, 
that  he  resentfally  detemiined  to  relinquish 
a  species  of  writing  in  which,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  been  eminendy  successful. 
A  masque,  entided  the  Judgment  ofParia^ 
and  S^nde,  an  opera,  the  IsUter  of  which 
was  never  represented,  close  the  list  of 
his  labors  for  the  stage.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued to  write  occasional  verses  on  public 
subjectd ;  and,  in  1710,  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  plays  and  poems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  nis  eariy  patron,  lord  Halifax, 
to  whose  person. and  party  he  remained 
attached  in  all  fortunes.  The  remainder 
of  the  life  of  Cougreve  was  spent  in  pol- 
ished intercourse  and  literary  leisure ;  and 
amidst  the  fierce  party  contention  which 
divided  almost  aU  the  other  wits  of  the 
day,  he  pursued  a  dignified  neutrality,  and 
was  praised  and  complimented  on  both 
fiodes.  Steele  dedicat^  to  him  his  Mis- 
cellanies, and  Pope  his  translation  of  the 
Siad.  On  the  return  of  his  friends  to 
power,  he  received  the  additional  sinecure 
of  secretary  to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  and, 
thus  rendered  affluent,  seemed  desirous  of 
dropping  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters 
altogether.  When  Voltaire,  in  a  visit, 
alluded  to  his  writings,  he  afiected  to 
regard  them  as  trifles  beneath  him,  and 
hinted  that  he  only  expected  to  be  visited 
as  a  gentleman.  Voltau^  replied,  that,  had 
he  been  merely  a  gendeman,  he  should 
never  have  been  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
His  latter  years  were  clouded  with  sick- 
ness and  infirmity,  and  he  died  in  January, 
1728 — 9,  in  his  60th  year,  in  London. 
Oongreve  stands  high  on  tbe  list  of  £ng- 
Dsh  writers  of  comedy,  for  which  distinc- 
tion he  is  indebted  less  to  a  lively  and 
hunjorous  delineation  of  natural  character, 
than  to  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  wit  in 
his  dialogue,  united  to  originality  of  plot, 
and  to  new  combinations  of  factitious 
manners.  He  drew  little  from  common 
life ;  and  if  his  portraits  of  sharpers  and 
coquettes-Hnen  without  principle,  and 
women  without  delicacv — are  just  por- 
traitures of  the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  day,  the  reign  of  Charles  H  must 
have  operated  most  dreadfully  on  the  na- 
tional character.  His  Love  for  Love  still 
occasionally  appears ;  but  none  of  the  oth- 
er pieces  can  be  sufiliciently  pruned  of 
then*  licentiousness  for  modem  represen- 


tation. The  Mourning  Bride  is  weH  eon- 
structed;  but  the  florid  elevation  of  tbe 
language  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  unnatu- 
nd.  It  naa,  however,  some  fine  poetic  pas- 
sagea  The  poetry  of  Oongreve  is  belovr 
mediocrity,  with  the  exception  of  a  feir 
songs  and  shoit  efifusionB  of  gaiety  or  ssdreu 
Co»GREVB,  sir  William,  bait. ;  inventor 
of  the  rockets  called  by  hb  name ;  bom  im 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  England,  in 
1772 ;  cooperated  actively  in  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  the  British  army  by 
the  duke  of  York ;  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, general  of  artiUenr,  inqiector  of 
the  royal  laboratory,  &c  In  1816—17,  he 
accompanied  the  grand  prince  Niebolas, 
now  emperor  of  Russia,  on  his  tour 
through  £nffland.  In  1824,  a  company 
was  formed  lor  hghting  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  with  gas,  of  which  Oongreve 
was  at  the  head.  He  wrote  an  Elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval 
Ordnance  (London,  1812),  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hydro-Pneumatic  Lock  (Lon- 
don, 1815).  He  died  at  Toulouse,  in 
France,  May  16,  1828.  The  Oonorcve 
rockets,  first  used  in  the  attack  of  Bou- 
logne, 1806,  are  of  variouH  dimensions,  and 
are  differently  armed  as  tliey  are  intended 
for  the  field  or  for  bombardment  Those 
of  the  first  sort  carry  shells  or  case-shot; 
the  others  are  armed  with  a  veiy  combust-^ 
ible  material,  and  are  called  carcass  roc&etf. 
Their  form  is  cylindrical,  and  they  are 
composed  of  strong  metallic  cases.  The 
sdcks  employed  for  regulating  their  flight 
are  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  rocket.  The  carcass  rockets 
are  armed  with  strong,  iron,  conical  heads, 
pierced  with  holes,  and  containing  a  sub- 
stance as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextin- 
^shable,  and  scatters  its  burning  particles 
m  every  direction.  When  this  substance 
is  consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade. The  rocket  is  projected  horizon- 
tally, and  whizzes  loudly  as  it  flies  tlut>ugh 
the  air.  The  ammunition  is  divided  into 
three  classes — ^heavy,  medium  and  light ; 
the  heavy  including  all  above  42  pounds, 
the  medium,  those  fix>m  42  to  24  pounds, 
and  the  light  from  18  to  6  pounds  inclu- 
sive. The  En^h  have  used  them  in  the 
field  at  Leipsic,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  &C.,  and  for  bombardment  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  &c.  They  were  at 
first  considered  a  very  important  inven 
tion,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  made  to  deviate  from  their  direcdon 
by  the  wind  and  other  causes,  and  that 
they  sometimes  recoil  upon  their  emplw- 
ers.    In  the  field,  they  are  much  less  em- 
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•dent  than  the  conunoD  ardlleiy,  and,  in 
eiegesy  do  less  is^uxy  than  red-hot  shot  and 
bombs.  Their  composition  is  not  so  en- 
tirely a  secret  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  they  have  been  imitated  by  the  Aus- 
tiian,  Saxon  and  other  artillerists,  and  have 
even  received  some  improvemants  from 
the  first  named. 

Conic  Sections.    (See  Con^) 

CoNJUOATiorr.  (See  Verb^  Grammar, 
Langvagt,) 

Conjunction,  m  astronomy.  (See  At- 
pccL) 

CoNNANicuT,  or  Canonicut  ;  an  island 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
Narraganset  bay,^  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  island ;  eight  miles  long, 
about  one  in  average  breadth.  It  is  a 
beautiful  island,  of  a  fertile  soil,  producing 
good  crops  of  grass  and  grain.  It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Jamestown.  On  the 
south  end,  at  a  place  catted  Betmer  jTotZ, 
there  is  a  light-house. 

CoNNAUOHT ;  one  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland ;  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  £.  by  the  counties  of  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Longford,  Westmeath  and  Kind's 
coun^ ;  S.  by  the  county  of  Clare  and  the 
sea;  and  W.  by  the  sea.  It  contains  5 
counties,  viz.,  Galway,  Leitnm,  Mayo, 
Roscommon  and  Sligo,  which  include  UQd 
parishes,  4108  square  miles,  95,821  houses, 
1  archbishopric  and  5  bishoprics. 

Connecticut;  one  of  the  U.  States; 
bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode 
Island,  S.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  W. 
by  New  York ;  Ion.  7V  2(K  to  73^  15/  W. ; 
lat.  4P  to  42»  2'  N.;  88  miles  long,  and 
about  53  in  average  breadth ;  square  miles, 
4628:  population,  in  1756,  130,611;  in 
1774, 157,365 ;  in  1782, 209,150 ;  in  1790, 
237,946 ;  in  1800, 251,002;  in  1810, 261,942; 
in  1820,  275,248;  white  males,  130,807; 
white  females,  136,374 ;  free  colored  per- 
sons, 7870;  slaves,  97;  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  50,518;  in  raanu&ctures, 
17,541;  in  commerce,  3581:  militia,  in 
1821,  22,100  *— Hartford  and  New  Haven 
are  the  seats  of  tlie  state  |;ovemment.  The 
legislature  holds  its  seasons  alteniately  in 
the  two  places.  There  are  five  incor- 
porated cities  ill  Connecticut — Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Middletown,  New  London 
and  Norwich  ;  and  three  boroughs — 
Bridgeport,  Stonington  and  GhiOford. 
There  are  colleges  at  New  Haven  and 
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recent  account,  Ck>nkiecticut 
1,416  bouses,  2,607,869  acres  of  land, 
WSn  tnilln.  1827  stores  and  shop,  402  distilleries, 
1211  manu&ctories,  46  fisheries,  33,358  horses, 
asses,  &c.,  219.783  aeai  eaiilp.  331,(^  sheep, 
6048  carriages,  &x.,  21,369  docks. 


Hartford ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  also,  an 
asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  state  has  a  fund,  which,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  $1,858,094,  the  interest 
of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
schools.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the 
common  and  useful  branches  of  education 
more  generally  understood.  The  mhafo- 
itants  are  distinguished  for  their  habits  of 
industiy  and  sobrienr.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  framecl  in  1818.  The  legis- 
lature, sU'led  the  general  assembly,  is  com- 
posed of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  60  towns  send- 
ing each  2  representatives :  the  other 
towns,  foimdcd  since  the  charter  of 
Charles  II,  in  1662,  send  1  each.  The 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senators, 
and  representatives,  are  all  chosen  annu- 
ally m  April.  The  general  assembly  has 
one  stated  session  in  each  year,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  and  such  others 
as  they  judge  necessary.  Judees  of  the 
supreme  and  superior  courts  hold  their 
ofiices  during  good  behavior,  but  become 
disqualified  at  the  age  of  70. — ^No  person 
is  compelled  to  join,  or  support,  or  to  be 
classed  with  or  associated  to,  any  congre- 

gation,  church  or  religious  association; 
ut  every  person  may  be  compelled  to 
pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
society  to  which  he  may  belong ;  but  ho 
may  separate  himself  from  the  society  by 
leaving  a  written  notice  of  his  wish  with 
the  clerk  of  such  society. — ^The  principal 
rivers  are  tlie  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
Thames,  Farminffton  and  Naugamck. 
The  principal  harbors  are  those  of  New 
London  and  New  Haven.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  gready  diversified  by  moun- 
tains,  hills  and  valleys.  There  are  but 
few  level  tracts,  and  no  considerable 
mountama  The  greatest  elevation  is  a 
range  of  small  moimtains  on  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  being  a  con* 
tiuuation  of  the  Green  mountains.  The 
hiUs  are  generally  of  modemte  size,  and 
occur  in  quick  succession,  presenting  to 
the  traveller  an  ever-varying  prospect. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  tljough  inter- 
mixed witli  portions  that  are  compara- 
tively thin  and  barren,  and  tiie  whole  is 
well  watered.  It  is  generally  in  a  state  of 
good  cultivation,  resembling,  in  many 
parts,  a  well-cultivated  garden.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  Indian  com,  rye, 
wheat  in  many  parts,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, flax  in  large  quantities,  some  hemp, 
potatoes,  pumpluns,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
&c.  Orchards  are  very  numerous,  and 
cider  is  made  for  exportation.  The  state 
is,  however,  generally  better  adapted  tv 
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gnzmg  than  to  biege ;  and  its  fine  mead- 
ows* and  pastares  enable  fbe  fartnen  to 
feed  ffreat  numbers  of  neat  cattle,  hones 
and  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheeee  made  annually  is  groat,  and  of 
well-known  excellence,  .^ef  and  poik 
of  superior  quality  are  also  abundant. 
The  9ate  is  generally  laid  out  in  small 
faxtns,  from  50  to  900  and  400  acres.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  roads,  which 
are  generally  kept  in  good  repair.  Though 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
the  country  is  very  heslthftil.  The  north- 
west winds,  which  prevail  during  the  win- 
ter, are  keen,  but  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
during  the  same  season,  makes  amends,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er. In  the  maritime  towns,  the  weather 
is  particularly  variable,  chan^nff  as  the 
wind  blows  from  sea  or  land :  in  the  inland 
country,  it  is  less  so.  The  foreign  trade  of 
this  state  is  principally  with  the  West  In« 
dies;  but  its  coasting  trade  is  the  most 
considerable.  Its  exports  consist  of  beef, 
pork,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  butter,  cheese, 
maize,  rye,  flax-seed,  fish,  candles  and 
soap.  Almost  all  the  produce  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  is  carried  to  New 
York.  The  manufacturing  industry  of 
Connecticut  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  any  other  state  in 
the  union,  except  Rhode  Island.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  wool* 
len  gpods,  tin-ware,  iron,  ^n,  glass,  paper, 
■nun;  powder,  leather,  shoes,  clocks,  but- 
tons, fire-arms,  carriages,  &c.  Mines  of 
diflferent  kinds  have  been  found  in  this 
state,  but,  in  general,  they  have  not  been 
wrought  to  any  conaderable  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  iron  ore,  which  abounds 
fai  Salisbury  and  Kent,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  is  also  found  in  other  places. 
There  is  a  lead  mine  on  the  Connecticut, 
two  miles  from  Middlctown,  which  was 
wrought  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  and 
opened  in  several  places,  but,  having  prov- 
ed unprofitable,  they  have  been  nc^ected. 
Marble  is  found  in  Washington,  Milford, 
Brookfield  and  New  Milford;  porcelain 
clay  in  New  Milford  and  Cornwall;  black 
lead  in  New  Milibrd  and  Mariborough; 
cobalt  in  Chatham ;  and  excellent  free- 
stone in  Chatham,  Haddam  acd  East 
HartfiMd.  There  are  several  mbcral 
rarings,  but  none  of  much  note,  except 
those  of  Stafford  and  Sufiield.  The  one 
at  Stafford  is  the  most  celebrated  in  New 
England. 

The  constitutions  of  the  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connectieut,  of  the  years  1^8 


and  1650,  and  the  most  ancient  record  of 
the  colony  of  New  Haven  («J.  v.l  are  of  no 
littie  historical  interest,  as  mdtcations  of 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  laws  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  of  the  stem  and 
sombre  religious  spirit  of  the  first  settlert 
of  those  colonies.  The  chapter  of  t(q>iUdl 
Unoesj  in  the  code  of  1650,  is  almost  ver- 
bally copied  fiom  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
inflicts  aeadi,  among  other  offences,  for 
the  worshipping  of  any  other  god  but  thfe 
Lord  God;  being  a  witch,  that  is,  consult- 
ing with  a  familiar  spirit ;  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God  the  Father,  Son  or  Hoty 
Ghost;  adultery,  rape,  sodomy,  stealing; 
bearing  false  witness,  in  order  to  tak« 
away  another  man's  lifo ;  cursmg  of  pa- 
rents by  a  child  above  16 ;  or  on  a  son  who 
manifests  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  spirit 
after  having  been  chastised  by  his  parent^ 
&c.  The  plttniatUm  covmant^  recorded  in 
the  oldest  record  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven,  is  one  of  the  purest  specimens  of 
tlie  coTitrat  tocud  of  Rousseau.  (See  JVbr 
Haven.)  A  small  woric,  published  in  l^S^ 
(Hartford,  by  Silas  Andrus),  mfforcte  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Connecticut.  The  title  is 
thus :— ^The  Code  of  1650,  being  a  Compi 
lation  of  the  eariiest  Laws  and  Orders  c^ 
the  General  Court  of  Connecticut ;  also  the 
Constitution,  or  Civil  Compact  entered  into 
and  adopted  by  the  Towns  of  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  in  1638^ :  to 
which  are  added  some  Extracts  fix>m  the 
Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings  of  New 
Haven  Colony,  commonly  called  Bliu 
Lmos,  (ForthebIaebw8,8eeJVet«Har«7i.) 
CoNNECTicxTT ;  the  great  river  of  New 
England.  It  has  its  sonrce  on  the  north 
border  of  New  Hampshire,  and  separates 
New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  passes 
through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  flows  into  Long  Island  sound,  between 
Saybrook  and  Lime.  Its  general  course 
is  S.  by  W.  till  it  reaches  Middletown 
(Connecticut),  after  which  it  has  a  S.  S.  E. 
course  to  its  mouth.  Its  whole  lengdi  is 
410  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  Middletown, 
86  miles;  for  those  drawing  8  feet,  to 
Hartford,  50  miles;  and,  by  means  of 
looks  and  canals,  it  has  been  rendered 
navigable  to  the  Fifteen  Mile  fall^  Bath 

iNew  Hampshire),  5250  miles  above  Hart* 
brri.  The  boats  which  navigate  the  rive^ 
carry  fi^m  12  to  30  tons  in  descendingi 
and  about  two  thirds  as  much  in  returOiT 
mg.  The  falls  which  have  been  rendered 
passable  by  artificial  means  are  those  at  En* 
field  (Connecticut),  the  WiUemantic  fidta^ 
thoseat  South  Hadley,  Montague,  Walpole, 
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Pkunfield  And  Letenon.  Of  these,  Bei^ 
lovre  fiilk,  at  Walpole,  are  the  most  re- 
maikaUe.  According  to  a  survey  made 
in  18SM,  the  &lJs  in  the  Connecticut, 
between  Hanover  (New  Hampshire)  and 
Enfield  (Connectimitl  measure  371  feeti 
On  these  falls  were  locks  measuring  218 
feet,  viz^  at  South  Hadley,  50  feet ;  liut* 
tor's  falls,  71  feet;  Bellows  ^lUs,  48i; 
Waterqueechy,  12i ;  and  White  river,  36 
feet.  The  donnecticut  flows  through  a 
fine  country.  The  land  bordering  upon 
it  is  generally  of  an  excellent  quality ;  and 
there  are  ujpm  its  banks  many  beautifid 
and  flourishing  towns ;  among  which  are 
Haverhill,  Hanover,  Charlestown  and 
Walpole  (New  Hampshire  | ;  Newbury, 
Windsor  and  Bmttleborouffh  (Vermont): 
Greenfield,    Hadley,    Northampton    and 

a>riogfield  (Massachusetts);  Hartford  and 
iddfetowB,  &c.  (Connecdcut). 
Co50N,  an  Athenian  commander,  was 
one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  AJci- 
Inades  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and,  engaging  Calli* 
ovtidas,  was  defeated  ;  but  afterwards 
gained  a  victory,  in  which  the 


commander  lost  Ids  life.  On  the  subjuga^ 
tion  of  Athens,  B.  C.  405,  he  remained  at 
Cyprus,  fbrtning  pfauis  fer  the  restoration 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  By  per* 
suadin^  Artaxerxes^  king  of  rersia,  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Lacediemonians  was 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  they  could  only  be  checked  by 
rendering  the  Athenians  able  to  oppose 
them,  he  procured  the  command  of  a  Per« 
sian  fleet,  B.  C.  396,  attacked  the  Spartan 
admiral  Pisander  near  Cnidos,  and,  killing 
him  with  his  own  hand,  defeated  the 
Spartans,  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fleet  The  empire  of  the  sea  was 
immediately  transferred,  and  the  power  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia  Minor  imme* 
diately  ceased.  Conon  then  returned  to 
Attica,  and  employed  his  sailors  and 
worknoen  in  restoring  the  fortifications  of 
Athena.  He  fell  a  prey  to  the  hatred  and 
envy  of  the  Lacedtemoniana,  who,  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Persians,  accused 
him  of  plotting  the  delivery  of  iEolia  and 
Ionia  to  his  countrvmen,  and  of  the  mis* 
appropriation  of  the  king's  money  and 
ferces.  He  was  accordingly  apfirehend* 
ed,  and,  as  some  writers  relate,  was  put  to 
death  at  Susa ;  others  say  that  he  made  his 
escape ;  but  the  event  is  doubtfij). 

Coir^UKST.  By  ewtyued  is  now  gener- 
ally  undentood  the  right  over  property 
acquired  in  war,  or  bv  superior  force.  In 
the  feudal  law,  it  bad  a  somewhat  difller- 
em  S6I1S6,  meaning  any  means  of  acquir* 


ing  an  estate  out  of  the  common  course  of 
inheritance.  (8  Bk  Comm.  34a)  Tha 
ri|^t  of  conquest  has  been  deduced  as  an 
inferoAce  of  natural  law,  from  the  right  to 
weaken  our  enemy,  to  compel  bun  to 
make  compensation  for  injuries,  to  fi>rce 
him  to  an  equitable  peace,  and  to  deter  or 
prevent  him  fix>m  future  injuries  It  pre« 
supposes  a  just  war,  and  a  right  of  appro- 
priation growing  out  of  it.  It  is  now  gen« 
erally  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  If  a  war  be  unjtist,  it  is  plain 
that  it  can  receive  no  sanction  fix>m  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  nations;  and^ 
therefore,  no  just  acquisitions  can  arise 
fi^om  it  But  who  is  to  decide  whetiief 
the  war  be  just  or  unjust?  If  neutnJ 
nations  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
vnthout  consent,  they  draw  themselves 
into  the  quarrel,  and  may  be  involved  in 
the  war.  The  parties  who  wage  war 
never  avow  that  they  are  acting  unjusdy, 
and  will  not  admit  any  superior,  who  has 
a  riffht  to  decide  such  questions  for  them* 
NatioBS  ckdm  a  perfect  eqtiality  and  inde* 
pendence,  and  therefore  vrill  not  submit  to 
the  decision  of  any  other  sovereign.  The 
oniy  answer,  in  a  practical  view,  that  can 
be  giyen  to  the  question  is,  that  every  fifes 
and  soverei^  state  must  decide  for  itsel£ 
whether  it  is  can^'ing  on  a  just  war,  and 
what  are  the  duties  required  of  it  in  such 
a  war.  With  a  view  to  public  safety  and 
repose,  neutral  nations  are  understood  to 
be  bound  to  act  upon  certain  rules,  which 
may  be  called  the  wdunkarv  law  qffiation8» 
Among  these  rules  the  following  are  uni* 
versally  admitted : — 1.  that  every  regular 
war,  as  to  its  efi^ts,  is  to  be  deemed,  by 
neutral  nations,  just  on  both  sides ;  2.  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  the  one  to  do,  in 
virtue  of  the  state  of  war,  is  also  permitted 
to  the  other;  3.  that  the  acquisitions  made 
by  each  beOigerent  in  the  war  are  to  be 
hekl  lawful,  and  to  be  re^>ected ;  4.  that 
neutral  nations  are  bound  to  impartiality 
in  their  conduct  to  each  of  the  belligerents* 
Many  questions  are  discussed  by  jurists^ 
in  respect  to  the  rights  of  conquest,  soma 
of  which  are  of  great  nicety  and  subtihy. 
To  enumerate  them,  without  adverting  to 
the  various  shades  of  opinion,  would  itself 
occupy  a  large  discourse.  We  shall  con« 
tent  ourselves,  therefore,  by  enmneratintf  a 
few  only  of  the  principles,  which,  by  the 
benignity  of  religion  and  the  enlarged 
influence  of  knowledge  and  public  opin* 
ion,  are  now  generally  received  among 
eiviUzed  nations.  Conquest  may  re«pect 
either  persons  or  things.  It  may  resjaecc 
movable  or  immovable  propeity.  It  may 
i^ly  to  a  whole  nation,  or  only  to  a  sin 
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gle  town  or  province.  It  may  be  tempo- 
mry  or  permanent — ^1.  Conquest  over 
persons.  Persons  captured  in  war  are 
called  jniaontrs  of  teoTj  especially  if  they 
are  taken  in  arms.  If  they  are  included 
in  a  mere  surrender  of  territory,  without 
being  in  arms,  they  are  commonly  deemed 
nbjecis,  for  the  tune  beuig,  upon  their 
subniission.  But  the  conqueror  may,  if 
he  chooses,  consider  all  his  enemies  who 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  though  it 
would  be  deemed  a  harsh  and  vindictive 
course. — ^The  conqueror  has  no  right  to 
inflict  upon  prisoners  of  war  any  unneces- 
sary injury  or  violence.  He  has  no  right 
to  take  away  their  lives,  or  subject  them 
to  cruel  punishments.  Fonneriy,  they 
were  somedmee  removed  into  other  coun- 
tries, or  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  for 
hfe.  But  these  would  now  be  thought 
such  extreme  exercises  of  power,  as  no 
Christian  sovereign  ought  to  authorize. 
Christian  sovereigns  now  usually  keep^ 
prisoners  of  war  under  guard,  in  suitable' 
depots,  until  they  are  ransomed,  or  ex- 
changed by  cartel,  or  restored  upon  the 
return  of  peace.  Upon  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  all  such  prisoners  are, 
by  die  law  of  pastUnmuf,  as  it  is  called, 
considered  as  redinte^ted  to  all  their 
original  rights  and  privilege&  Officers  in 
the  public  service  are  often  released  upon 
their  parole  of  honor,  by  which  they 
pmnise  not  to  serve  again  in  the  war, 
until  they  are  regularly  exchanged;  and, 
if  they  remain  in  the  country  of  the  con- 
queror, they  are  required  to  keep  iinthin 
certain  limits,  and  report  themselves  at 
stated  seasons  to  some  proper  officers.  If 
they  break  their  parole,  they  are  univer- 
sally esteemed  infamous,  and,  if  again 
taken  in  war,  may  be  treated  with  great 
severity  fbr  their  conduct — ^Where  per- 
sons are  not  found  in  arms,  but  are  in- 
cluded as  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  prov- 
ince which  has  surrendered,  tliey  are 
treated  generally  as  subjects.  The  origi- 
nal allegiance  to  their  own  government 
is  suspended,  and  they  coir^  under  the 
implied  obligation  to  the  conqueror,  to 
violate  none  of  his  rights,  to  submit  to  his 
orders,  and  to  demean  themselves,  for  the 
time,  as  fiuthiiil  subjects.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  conqueror  generally  leaves 
them  in  possession  of  their  property,  and 
exercises  his  power  with  moderation, 
usually  quartering  his  troops  upon  them, 
levying  taxes,  and  punishing  them  only  for 
rebellious  or  traitorous  conduct — ^WnerR 
the  conquest  is  of  a  whole  state  (as,  indeed, 
is  true  also  of  a  town  or  small  territory^ 
Uie  conqaeror  has  authority  either  to  rule 


the  inhaHtants  by  their  former  laws,  or  to 
create  a  ne^v  form  of  government ;  or  per- 
haps, in  an  extreme  case,  to  dissolve  tneir 
society.  Where  the  conquest  is  temporary, 
while  war  rages,  it  is  rare  for  the  conqueror 
to  change  the  laws.  But,  where  the  con- 
quest is  permanent,  or  is  recognised  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  conqueror  usually  ex- 
ercises his  sovereign  power  to  annul  or 
vary  the  laws,  or  form  of  government, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure.  It  is  not 
usual,  in  modem  times,  to  change  the  fhn- 
damental  laws  of  a  country,  in  cases  of 
conquest,  unless  under  very  pressing  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by 
the  law  of  nations. — 2.  Conquest  of 
property.  This  may  be  of  movable  or 
inunovable  property.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  commonly  called  plunder,  or  booty,  or 
prize  of  war,  according  to  the  cvcum- 
stances  under  which  it  is  taken.  In  die 
latter  case,  it  merely  follows  from  the 
right  of  occupation  and  superior  force; 
and,  therefore,  the  right  of  property  contin- 
ues no  longer  than  such  occupation  bv 
superior  force.  The  original  proprietor  is 
reinstated  in  his  rights  the  moment  the 
conquest  is  abandoned^ — Ab  the  hiw  of 
nations  allows  the  conqueror,  in  its  inmost 
strictness,  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the 
property  of  his  enemies,  as  soon  9s  it  is 
within  his  reach  by  conquest,  the  extent 
to  which  he  shall  exercise  this  haish  pow- 
er must  depend  upon  his  own  moderation 
and  sense  of  justice.  Neutral  nations  al- 
ways respect  the  tide  conferred  by  conquest 
when  it  is  already  established ;  and  ene- 
mies respect  it  only  so  far  as  it  suits  their 
own  convenience  and  policy,  when  in  the 
hands  of  enemies.  But,  when  acquired 
by  a  neutral,  they  also  respect  the  tkle; 
for  that  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is 
lawfully  acquired  by  an  enemv,  may  be 
lawfully  transferred  to  a  neutral,  and  thus 
the  latter  may  acquire  a  valid  title.  There 
is  a  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between 
movable  and  immovable  property.  No 
conquest  of  the  latter  is  esteemed  absolute, 
so  as  to  divest  the  original  proprietor, 
unless  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of^  peace,  or 
an  entire  submission  and  extinction  of  the 
state  to  which  it  belongs,  or  by  an  acqui- 
escence so  lon^,  that  it  amounts  to  an 
abandonment  ot  all  prior  ririit  and  tide. 
But  movable  property,  which  is  capal^le 
of  being  conveyed  firom  one  country  to 
anodier,  becomes  the  ab«o1iite  right  of  the 
conquerors  from  the  momAit  of  conquest 
and  complete  poraession.  Movable  iNK>p- 
ert^,  captured  in  the  heat  of  biutle,  or  as 
an  immediate  result  of  victory,  by  an  aniiy 
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on  knd,  is  often  caQed  iaofy  or  fivander. 
It  belongs  to  the  conquering  sovereign, 
and  portions  of  it  are  usually  distributed 
ajiKttig  the  officen  and  soldiers.  It  seldom 
bappens  now,  that  any  place  which  is 
captured  is  ^ren  up  to  indiscriminate 
pliuider.  Private  property  is,  for  the 
most  part,  respected ;  but  public  property 
is  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  such 
purposes  as  he  pleases.  All  property  cap- 
tured in  war  may  be  justly  denommated 
prcre.  But,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that 
IS  called  prize  propertyy  which  is  acquired 
by  capmre  and  surrender  upon  land  or 
upon  the  ocean,  and  is  disposed  of  by 
some  formal  proceedings,  under  the  sove- 
reign authority.  Thus,  in  England  and 
America,  all  prop<>r^  captur^  on  the 
ocean,  by  public  or  private  armed  ships,  is 
requiml  to  be  brought  into  port,  and  con- 
demned a^  prize  by  the  lawml  prize  tribu- 
nals, before  the  captors  acquire  any  rights 
under  the  capture ;  and,  in  cases  of  joint 
captures,  by  land  and  naval  forces,  a  simi- 
lar proceeding  is  usuaUy  had^ — A  question 
is  onen  discussed,  at  what  time  movable 
pfToperty  captured  is  so  completely  in  the 
power  of  die  captors,  as  to  give  them  a  per- 
fect tide  to  it  Writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions differ  on  the  point ;  and  the  practice 
of  nations  also  difiere.  Some  writers  hold 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty;  as,  for  instance|,  if  captured  at  sea,  that  it 
BDoidd  be  carried  into  port  {infra  prasitHa) 
before  the  title  of  the  original  proprietor  is 
divesled.  Others  contend  that  it  is  suffi- 
dent  that  the  property  has  remained  in 
possession  of  the  captors  24  hours.  But, 
at  present,  in  Eiu^iand  and  America  at 
l^st,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  is  con- 
sidered indispensaMe  to  divest  the  rieht 
of  the  original  proprietor  in  movable 
property*  Meveitneless,  if  a  treaty  of 
peace  takes  place  between  the  beluger- 
ents,  and  no  contrary  provision  is  made, 
the  actual  state  of  things,  in  relation  to 
captures,  is  deemed  rightful ;  and  neither 
can  reclaim  any  thing  of  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  such  captures,  whether  there  has 
been  a  condemnation  or  notw — ^This  ques- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  title  to  movable 
property,  chiefly  arises  in  cases  of  recap- 
ture, or  other  cases  where  the  jus  pomi' 
wUmij  or  right  upon  repossession  or  return 
of  the  property  to  the  countiy  of  the  orig- 
inal proprietor,  occurs.— 3.  Conquest  of 
immovable  property.  It  has  been  abeady 
observed  that,  of  such  property,  the  tide 
by  conquest  is  not  deemed  perfect  or  com- 
plete, unless  recognised  b]^  a  treaty  of 
peace,  or  cession,  by  an  extinction  of  the 
state,  or  by  a  long  acquiescence,  amouut* 
voim  Iff.  38 


ing  to  an  admisston  of  right  The  con- 
oueror  usually  appropriates  the  public 
domains  to  himself^  and  generally  leavea 
private  property  inposseasion  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors. — ^Whenever  there  is  a  re- 
conquest  or  reoccupation  by  the  original 
proprietors,  their  original  right  returns  by 
the  jfitf  poMmnii;  add  no  intervening 
tide,  unless  confirmed  by  treaty,  or  by  some 
other  mode,  as  above  stated,  is  recognised, 
although  it  may  have  passed  into  die 
hands  of  a  neutral  Where  a  conquest  is 
temporary,  it  gives  validity  to  tides  to  im- 
movable property  onfy  while  it  lasts.  It 
merely  suspends  the  rights  of  the  former 
propnetors  at  the  conqueror's  choice ;  but 
these  riffhts  revive  as  soon  as  the  conquest 
is  abaudoutMl.  The  same  thing  is  true  as 
to  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory, 
whether  it  be  a  town,  province  or  state. 
The  conqueror  may,  if  he  chooses,  sus- 
pend all  the  common  lavra  which  regulate 
persons  or  property,  during  his  occupation, 
and  impose  new  ones ;  but  the  old  lavra 
revive  as  soon  as  the  conquest  is  surren- 
dered or  abandoned.  Acts,  however,  done 
during  the  possession  by  the  conquer- 
or, according  to  his  laws,  are  considered 
as  rightful  for  man^  purposes.  Thus,  if 
goods  are  imported  mto  a  conquered  ter- 
ritory, with  tlie  consent  of  the  conqueror 
they  are  not  liable  to  forfeiture  ailerwards, 
although  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
countxy  antecedent  to  the  conquest.  But 
the  prohibitoiy  laws  revive,  as  soon  as  the 
territory  is  regained,  by  their  own  force, 
proprio  vigort, — ^In  general,  the  laws  of 
a  conquered  territory  remain  in  foil  force 
until  they  are  altered  by  the  conqueror. 
As  soon  as  the  conqueror  receives  the 
parties  under  his  protection  by  capitular 
tion  or  otherwise,  they  become  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  they  are  entided  to  have  their 
persons  and  property  secure  from  viola- 
tion.— Tlie  question  is  ofl^i  asked,  To 
whom  do  things  taken  in  war  belong?  to 
the  captors,  or  to  tiieur  sovereign  ?  The 
true  answer  is.  To  the  sovereign.  What- 
ever is  acquired  in  war  is  acquired  by  the 
state ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  prop- 
erty so  acquired  shall  be  disposed  of  or 
distributed  depends  upon  the  orders  of  the 
state.  In  cases  of  pnzes  upon  the  ocean^ 
it  is  usual  for  the  state  to  distribute  the 
property  captured,  afler  condemnation,  as 
a  bounty  among  the  captors. 

CoNRADiif  of  Suabia;  the  last  pf  the 
imperial  house  of  the  Hobenstaufen  (q.  v.) ; 
son  of  Conrad  IV,  and  granihon  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  IT,  from  whom  he  in- 
hented  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1254.  Pope 
Clement  IV  woul4  not  acknowledge  hini| 
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oeesuae  he  ivas  the  aon  of  a  prince  who 
died  in  ezcoijamiimcatioD,  and  therefore 
conferred  Sicily  on  Chivlee  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  Louis  IX  (Sl  Louie),  Icing  oi 
France.  As  the  administration  of  Charies 
occasioned  great  dissatis&ction,  the  people 
called  in  Conradinoj  as  he  was  termed  by 
the  Italians.  H^  come,  accompanied  by 
his  fiiend,  Frederic  prince  of  Baden,  with 
about  10,000  men,  in  1267.  At  first,  for- 
tune seemed  to  favor  him ;  in  1^^,  he  en<- 
tered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but, 
at  Tagliacozzo,  he  was  defeated,  and,  on 
his  fl^ht,  betrayed  by  Fiangipani,  and 
taken  prisoner  with  lus  finend.  Charies 
of  Anjou,  with  the  consent  of  the  pone, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded,  Oct.  25, 
1268,  in  the  market-place  of  Naples.  Con- 
ladin  was  but  16  years  old.  He  died  with 
admirable  firmness,  afier  havine  declared 
his  relation,  Peter  of  Arragon,  Uie  heir  of 
his  reaJm.  Peter  gained  possession  of 
Sicily  in  1282,  when  the  Sicilian  ve^aers 
put  an  end  to  tlie  French  power  in  that 
country.  It  is  supposed  that  a  German 
poem,  a  Minndiedf  or  iove  song,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  Manessian  collection,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  king  Conrad,  was  com- 
p(wed  by  him.  He  had  inherited  a  love 
for  the  German  langua^  and  poetiy  from 
his  grandfiuher  Frederic  II.  (See  Fred- 
eric von  Raumer's  Ge$chichte  der  Hohen- 
itmi^en  und  threr  Zeitj  6  voIsl,  Leipsic,  1825.) 
CoNBiNG,  Hermann,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Norden, 
in  East  Friesland,  in  1606 ;  survived  an 
attack  of  the  plague,  and  afterwards  stud- 
ied at  Hdmst&dt  and  Leyden,  devoting 
himself  chieflv  to  theology  and  medicme ; 
was  appointed,  in  1632^  professor  of  phi^ 
losophy  at  Helmst&dt,  in  1636  professor 
of  medicine,  and  remained  in  this  city 
imtil  his  death  in  1681.  He  was  distin- 
guished in  afanost  every  department  of 
Knowledge,  and  was  invited,  in  1648,  by 
the  princess  of  East  Friesland,  to  be  her 
physician.  In  1650,  he  received  a  similar 
mvitation  fix>m  Chrisdna  queen  of  Swe- 
den, and,  in  1664,  a  pension  firom  Louis 
XIV.  At  a  later  period,  the  title  of  a 
counsellor  was  conieired  on  him  bv  the 
kings  of  Detunark  and  Sweden  and  the 
elector  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  then 
made  professor  of  law.  Tlie  German  em- 
peror .likewise' distinguished  him.  From 
6r  and  near  his  advice  was  sought  in  po- 
litical and  le^  cases.  He  did  a  gi^at 
deal  for  the  history  of  the  German  empire, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  German  pub- 
lic law,  in  which  he  opened  a  new  path. 
H^  wrote,  it  is  tviie,  no  new  system  or 
ranipendinm,  but  many  treatises  on  par- 


tieular  aufaieola,  hi^ty  servkealile  Cv 
others,  and  educated  many  celebrated 
scholars^  Such  were  his  acquiiements^ 
and  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  apply 
them,  that  he  is  said,  on  offering  his  hand 
to  a  lady,  to  have  asked  her  whether  she 
would  like  to  have  him  a  theologian,  ju- 
rist, djplomatiat  or  physician.  lus  com.- 
plete  works,  with  nis  biography,  were 
published  in  1730,  in  Brunswick,  6  vols. 
foL,  by  G6bel  They  contain  political, 
historical,  medical,  philosophical,  jurid- 
ical, &C.  treatises^  besides  letters  aiid 
poems. 

CoirsALvi,  Ereole,  cardhial  and  prime 
minister  of  pope  Pius  VII,  was  born,  m 
1757,  at  Toscanella ;  smdied  theology,  pol- 
itics, music  and  literature.  His  views  on 
the  French  revolution,  pubhcfy  ezpressedy 
gained  him  the  fiivor  or  the  aunts  of  Louia 
XVI,  and,  through  the  influence  of  theae 
ladies,  he  became  auditor  of  the  rata  at 
Rome.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  charged 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  fiiends  of  the 
French,  which  lie  did  with  great  strict- 
ness, and,  on  this  account,  was  banished 
when  the  French  entered  Rome,  in  1796L 
He  afterwards  became  secretarr  of  cardi- 
nal Chiaramonti,  and,  when  his  patnm 
was  elected  pope  (Pius  VII),  became  one 
of  the  first  cardinals,  and  afterwards  8ecre*> 
tary  of  state.  Consalvi  was  the  person  who 
concluded  the  fkmous  concordate  with 
Napoleon.  In  1806,  cardinal  Casoni  de 
Sarama  took  his  place,  and  Consalvi  lived, 
like  his  master,  m  a  kind  of  retirement 
In  1814,  he  became  papal  minister  at  tha 
congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  efifected  the 
restoration  of  the  marks  and  legadons  to 
the  pope.  In  1615,  he  oonductM  the  ne- 
ffotiationB  with  France ;  at  the  same  time^ 
he  drew  up  the  celebrated  edict  maiu  prO" 
prio.  Until  the  death  of  Pius  VII,  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  all  the  political  and 
ecclesiasdcal  aftairs  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  possessed  the  fullest  cudidence 
of  the  pope.  He  gave  a  largL  sum  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  masljer,  and  died 
in  Rome,  Jan.  ^,  1824. 

Conscription  ;  the  enliiitiiig  (enr^- 
9ient,  in  French)  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  capable  of  bearing  arms,  by  a 
compulsory  levy,  at  the  pleasure  of  die 
government  It  is  distinguished  ftt>m  r«- 
cnaUnff  or  voluntary  enlistment  The 
name  is  derived  fixnn  the  mihtaty  consd- 
tution  of  ancient  Rome.  Every  Roman 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
ftron  his  17th  to  his  45th  year;  hence  no 
rtcndtmgf  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  tc^  place,  but  only  levying  (ddee- 
litf ).    Aceoidkig  to  law,  four  legions  d 
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two  for  each  consul,  WQre  aonually  levied. 
The  consuls  who,  in  the  tiofte  of  the  re- 
public, were  always  commandeiB  of  the 
Itfiny,  announced  every  year,  after  the 
leffionary  tribunes  were  elected,  by  a  her- 
ald or  a  written  order,  that  a  levy  was  to  be 
made  [mUiUs  cogtre,  coUigen^  ^cnbtrt^ 
eanKrOHrt).  This  was  the  proper  con- 
acanption.  All  citizens  capable  of  bearing 
lumas  were  obliged,  under  penalty  of  losing 
their  fortune  and  liberty,  to  assemble  in 
the  Campus  Martins^  or  near  the  capitol, 
where  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
chairs^  made  the  levy  by  the  assistance  of 
the  legionary  tribunes.  The  consuls  or- 
dered such  as  thev  pleased  to  be  cited  out 
<^  each  tribe,  and  eveiy  one  was  obliged 
to  answer  to  his  name,  after  whieh  as 
many  were  chosen  as  were  wanted.  This 
lasted  until  the  time  of  the  emperors^ 
when  large  armies  were  constantly  re- 
auired :  these  were  generally  recruited  in 
tlie  provinces.  France,  in  the  beginning 
of  tne  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  ana 
honor  of  eveiy  citizen  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
my of  his  country.  Every  French  citizei) 
was  bom  a  soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  army  from  16  to  40  years  of  ace. 
From  40  to  60  year%  he  belonged  to  the 
national  guanL  Eveiy  year,  the  young 
pen  of  the  military  age  were  assembled, 
and  distributed  in  the  different  militaiy 
divisions.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who» 
amoDff  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable 
age,  mould  take  arms.  In  several  states 
belonging  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Ahine,  this  measure  was  imitated.  But 
the  constant  wars  under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  anticipation,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  year  of  conscription,  made 
this  usage,  though  just  and  patriotic  in  its 
principle,  so  unpopular  in  France,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  abolish  it  in  the 
charter  (CharU  coruUtuiionMlUj  arL  12). 
in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  some 
other  stales  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  a  ^reat  part  of  the  soldiers  raised 
by  coDscnption  served  so  reluctantly,  that 
the  ffoveniments  made  parent^  and  even 
nei^borS)  answerable  tor  their  conduct. 
In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  however,  con- 
scrifHion  exists,  at  present,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe.  In  Prussia,  eveiy 
peison,  except  the  mediatised  princes,  and 
the  sons  of  c^  vndow  who  support  her, 
&c.(the  latter  exceptions  also  existed  in 
Fnmce),  is  obliged  to  serve  three  years  in 
the  stand'mg  armv,  from  17  years  of  a^ 
U  21 ;  after  this,  he  bek>ng8  lo  the  militia 
(q.  V.)  until  50.  Those,  however,  who 
.enter  the  army  voluntarily,  and  pay  for 


iheur  equipment,  serve  1 

standing  army ;  but  on  * 
on  examination,  appea 
decree  of  education,  an  i 
lo^calstudentsarenote  : 
tria,  a  person  once  enlii  : 
long  as  the  govemme  i 
mark  is  the  oiuy  continc  i 
the  old  principle,  Gomi  • 
fwe  the  French  revolt  ; 
that  all  persons  bom  in  : 
officers  and  noblemen,  e  ' 
service.    In  EngJand  a  : 
no  citizen  is  obliged  to  t  i 
mg  am)y.    The  chara<  i 
the  armies  of  these  two 
difterent  fiom  that  of  t] 
nem  of  Europe,  the  latti  i 
dedly  superior  quality, 
of  obtaining  superior  1 1 
would  never  reconcile  tl 
two  countries  to  the  syai  i 
citizens  to  serve  in  th  i 
(See  MUiHa.) 

CoN8£Ciu.Tioir ;  the  i 
a  thing,  animal  or  perse  i 
the  service  of  Grod  or  pf  i 
ganiRm.  It  is  opposed  t : 
MocrUege.  With  the  Rci 
at  firsv  signified  only  dedi  i 
the  emperors,  it  denoted 
w«f).  (See  Apoiheosis,) 
Roman  Catholic  churc 
consecration  of  things  n 
fpround  the  usage  on  ni 
m  the  Old  Testament  ai  i 
New.  That  God  come 
tion  in  the  Old  Testam 

iFor  the  consecration  of 
!n  a  narrower  sense, 
tion  is  pordcularly  used  i 
priest  who  celebrates  th4 
he  is  considered  as  clu 
and  wine  into  the  real  be 
Christ.  There  was  fonx 
test  between  the  Greek  a 
olic  churches  on  this  sul 
maintaining  that,  in  thf 
the  elements,  it  was  nec< 
use  the  words  of  Christ, 
Holy  Spirit ;  while  tlie 
any  such  invocation  w 
paicsent,  the  Greeks  th 
vided  on  this  point  1 
not  consider  consecradoi 
the  two  Catholic  sects 
ticles  Saaramad  and  T 
The  consecmtion  of  tl» 
mony  which  takes  place 
his  election. 

CONSBRVATOaiO.      (S 
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CoirsfiBVAToiiT  {ccnservaionOf  in  Ital- 
ian); a  musical  school  intended  for  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  musical  talents. 
They  are  sometimes  public  benevolent 
establishments,  including  hospitals,  sup- 
ported by  rich  private  persons.  The  pu- 
pils have  boanl,  lodging,  clothing  and 
mstruction  gratis.  B^des  these  pupils, 
others  are  received,  who  pay  for  their  in- 
struction; as,  in  Italy,  the  instruction  in 
conservatories  is  preferred  to  private  teach- 
ing. In  Naples,  there  were  formerly  three 
conservatories  for  boys;  in  Venice,  four 
for  girls.  The  most  famous  among  the 
former  was  that  of  Santa  Maria  Loretto, 
established  in  1537.  Leo,  Durante,  Scar- 
latti and  Porpora  were  teacheis  at  this 
school ;  and,  among  the  great  musicians 
educated  there,  it  counted  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Traetta,  Piccini,  Sac- 
chini,  Guglielmi,  Anfossi,  Paesiello,  and 
others.  There  were  generally  more  than 
200  pupils  from  8  to  10  years  of  age  in 
the  conservatory  of  Loretto ;  in  the  others, 
about  half  this  number.  Pupils  were  re- 
ceived from  8  to  20  years  of  age.  The 
period  during  which  they  obliged  them- 
selves to  stay  in  the  establishment  was 
generally  8  years.  If,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  a  pupil  had  no  talents  for 
music,  he  was  sent  away.  The  conser- 
vatories in  Venice  were  established  in  the 
same  way.  They  were  called  ospedale 
deUa  pidh,  deUe  mendicanti,  ddle  ineurabUi^ 
and  (Mpedidetto  di  San  Giovcmm  e  Paolo, 
Sacchini  was  for  a  long  time  the  first  in- 
structer  in  the  latter.  The  girls  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  veiy  strict  monas- 
tic kind  of  lite,  and  used  to  remain  in  the 
establisliinent  till  they  were  married.  All 
instruments  used  in  the  pubtic  concerts 
were  played  here  by  girls  and  women. 
From  these  conservatories  issued  the  great 
number  of  composers  and  male  and  fe- 
male singers,  who  were  met  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  In  Naples,  the  conservatories 
are  reduced  to  a  single  establishment, 
which,  in  1818,  was  removed  to  the  for- 
mer nunnery  of  St  Sebastiano,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  real  CfdUgio  di  muska. 
In  Milan,  the  viceroy  Eugene  established 
a  conservatory  in  1808,  the  direction  of 
which  was  given  to  Asiuli.  It  has  14 
professors  and  60  pupils.  In  France,  mu- 
sic was  very  little  cultivated  until  Italian 
and  Grerman  music  was  introduced  by 
Piccini,  Sacchini,  Gliick  and  others.  The 
want  of  singers  was  now  felt  The  opera 
therefore  established  a  musical  school, 
and,  in  1784,  it  was  elevated  into  an  eeoie 
r^aU  de  chant  d  de  d^cUmation.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  revolution  that  this  institu- 


tion acquired  a  higb  degree  of  importaiMse^ 
The  want  of  musicians  for  14  armies  warn 
then  felt,  and  in  November,  1793,  the 
convention  decreed  an  mgHtut  national  de 
nmaique.  In  1795,  it  received  its  final  or- 
ganization, and  the  name  of  conservatoire. 
It  was  intended  for  both  sexes.  600  pu-» 
pils,  from  all  the  departments,  were  to  be 
instructed  there  by  115  teacfaera  The 
expenses  were  fixed  at  240,000  francs 
aimually,  but,  in  1802,  were  Bmited  to 
100,000  fhincs,  and,  in  ccmsequence,  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teacheis  was  re- 
duced. The  instruction  was  divided  be- 
tween music  and  theatrical  declamation. 
The  most  distinguished  musicians  have 
been  instructers  in  this  institution ;  of 
whom  we  need  only  mention  Gossec, 
M^hul,  Garat,  Choron,  Cherubini,  Grfetry, 
Boieldieu,  Kreutzer,  &c.  Since  its  foun- 
dation, 2000  muencians  and  singers  of  both 
sexes  have  been  educated  there.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cofwervofotre  is  the  central 

Koint  of  all  amateurs  of  music.  The  pub- 
c  performances  of  the  pupils  are  the 
most  splendid  concerts  hi  Pans.  The  ex- 
ecution of  syini^onies,  in  particular,  is 
unparaOeled.  For  almost  all  branches  of 
music,  the  congervatoire  has  published  ele* 
mentary  works,  or  methods,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  circulated  and  adopted 
throughout  Europe.  The  institutions  oi 
the  same  name,  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
are  less  important    The 

Constrvatoirt  royal  dts  Arts  d  MHUro 
at  Paris,  is  an  establishment,  which  de^ 
serves  the  greatest  praise,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  models  of  machines,  of  mamifiie- 
tures,  &C.,  and  having  professors,  who  de- 
liver lectures  on  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
the  processes  used  in  manufacturing,  to 
persons  who  wish  to  prepare  themselvee 
for  pursuing  mechanical  arts  and  the 
business  of  manufacturing  in  a  scientifio 
WBy,  The  king  selects  the  pupils.  The 
foundation  of  mis  praiseworthy  establish- 
ment was  laid  on  the  19th  Vend^miaire, 
year  III  (Oct  10, 1794),  by  the  convention. 
After  many  important  changes,  it  was 
finally  organized  by  an  ordinance,  Nov. 
25, 1819.  The  mstitution  is  m  the  me  St. 
Martin. 

CoifSERVAToaT,  in  gardening,  is  a  terra 
generally  applied,  by  gardeners,  to  plant- 
bouses,  m  which  the  plants  are  raised  in  a 
bed  or  border  without  the  use  of  pots. 
They  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  pl€«8- 
ure  ground,  along  with  the  other  hot- 
houses, but  more  frequently  attached  to 
the  mansion.  The  principles  of  their  cm- 
stniction  are,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  fyt 
the  green-house,  with  the  single  difierence 
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•fapltorbed  of  oaith being  aufankuted 
lor  tbe  stage,  and  a  oanow  border  inetead 
of  suzToimdmg  fluea  The  power  of  ad* 
mitting  abundance  of  air,  both  by  the  sides 
and  roof,  is  highly  requisite  both  for  the 
green-house  and  conservatory ;  but  for  the 
latter^  it  is  desirable,  in  ahnost  eveiy  case, 
that  tbe  roo£  and  even  the  glazed  sides, 
should  be  removable  in  sununor.  When 
the  oonstniction  of  the  conservatory  does 
not  admit  of  this,  the  plants  in  a  few  years 
Decome  etiolated,  and  naked  below,  and 
are  no  longer  objects  of  beauty ;  but  when' 
the  whole  superstructure,  excepting  the 
north  side,  is  removed  during  sunomer, 
the  influence  of  the  rains,  winds,  dews, 
and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  produces  a 
buahineas  of  form,  cloeeness  of  foliage,  and 
a  vividness  ef  color,  not  attainable  by  any 
other  means.  Therefore  a  conservatory 
of  any  of  the  common  forms,  unless  it  be 
one  devoted  entirely  to  nalms,  femsj  soUor 
ndnu^  or  other  similarly  growing  plants, 
should  always  be  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  takmg  off  the  sashes  of  the  roof 
and  tbe  firont ;  and  if  it  be  a  detached 
suruoture  in  the  flower-garden,  a  plan  that 
would  admit  of  the  removal  of  every  thing 
excepting  the  flues  and  the  plants,  would 
be  the  most  suitable. 

CoifsiLiDM  ABEUNDi  (Latin;  adoice  to 
daoH).  There  are  two  ways  in  Germany 
ot  dismissing  a  student  from  a  univeraity-^ 
the  cmmUum  abeundi,  and  the  nkgaJtio. 
The  former  is  without  any  imputation  on 
the  morals  of  the  student,  and  mflicted  for 
youthful  imprudences;  the  latter  is  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  Since  the  late  po- 
tace  reffulatiotis  respecting  the  universities, 
the  rdegatio  is  an  extremely  severe  pun- 
ishment, as  the  Geraum  diet  at  Frankfort 
made  a  rule  that  no  rdtgaUd  student 
should  be  admitted  into  another  univer- 
flity,  or  be  capable  of  any  appointment  by 
any  German  govemnaent.  The  pardon 
of  the  ruler,  however,  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  a  change  of  conduct. 

CojfBisTOEY  (from  the  Latin  conniio- 
Tvum).  This  word  has  been  handed  dovra 
fhun  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperon, 
particularhr  from  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  died  A.  D.  138.  The  empe- 
rors had  a  college  of  counsellors  (eotiMO- 
rvai^  about  them,  who  were  obliged  to  be 
always  togetlier  (covuistere),  in  order  to 
determine  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  the  emperor.  The  council  was 
called  coiuufomun  sacrum,  or  connstonum 
nrmetpuin.  When  the  Roman  hienirchy 
had  become  firmly  estcJ^liehed,  and  the 
bishops  had  acquired  jurisdiction  in  many 
they  imitated  the  institutions  and 
38* 


names  appertaini&g  to  the  leeolar  powers 
Thus,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  higlH 
est  council  of  state,  in  the  papal  govern- 
ment, has  been  called  eonsikory*  The 
ordinary  consistory  of  tbe  pope  assembles 
every  week  in  the  papal  palace ;  the  ex- 
traordinary consistories  are  caUed  togeth- 
er, by  the  pope,  according  as  occasions 
arise  for  regulating  anew  the  aflairs  of  the 
church.  These  are  called  aecrti  connaUn 
ries.  All  political  af&ire  of  importance^ 
the  election  of  cardinals,  archbisnope  and 
bishops^  &e.,are  transacted  in  the  consisto- 
ry. Also  in  Protestant  countries,  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  consistories  exist,  which 
manage  the  a&irs  of  the  church  as  fiur  as 
the  monarch,  the  highest  bishop,  allows 
them.  In  Russia,  they  are  little  more 
than  the  executive  officers  of  tlie  minister, 
through  whom  he  manages  the  concerns 
of  schools  and  churches.  In  Vienna,  and 
in  Paris,  likewise,  Protestant  consptories 
exist,  which  are  the  highest  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  those  countries. 
^  C0N801.ATO  nxi.  Make.  (See  ComuuT' 
ctol  Law.) 

Consols  ;  the  abbreviation  of  convnU 
daUdy  L  e.,  funds ;  the  largest  of  the  E^liah 
funds,  formed  by  the  consolidation  01  dif^ 
ferent  annuities,  which  had  been  severally 
formed  into  a  capital    (See  Fund$,) 

CoifsoifAifCE,  if  we  deduce  the  deflni' 
tion  of  this  word  from  its  etymology,  iw 
the  efibct  of  two  or  more  sounds  heiud  at 
the  same  time ;  but  its  signiScation  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  concording  intervals 
When  the  interval  of  a  consonance  is  in- 
varihble,  it  is  called  perfed}  and  when  it 
may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  termed 
imperficL 

CoNsoNAifTS  (from  the  Latin  conrmmanaf 
sounding  at  the  same  time) ;  those  letters 
which  cannot  be  pronounced  by  them- 
selves, but  want  the  aid  of  vowels,  as,  h,  L 
This  circumstance  shows  that  the  division 
of  syllables  into  letters  is  artificial;  the 
natural  divifflon  of  languages  being  sylla- 
bles, which,  in  fact,  are  the  elenientaiy 
sounds  of  which  languages  are  cotnposed. 
It  deserves,  however,  the  praise  of^  great 
mgenuity ;  nay,  we  consider  it  as  one  of 
those  grand  and  simple  ideas,  which,  like 
the  invention  of  the  mode  of  writing 
numbers,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed vrith  the  Arabic  eifhen^  as  th&f 
are  called,  evince  the  most  philosophical 
spirit  in  their  couceivers.  There  does 
not,  in  most  instances,  exist,  in  reality,  so 
clear  a  division  between  the  consonants 
and  vowels  of  a  syllable,  as  we  express  by 
writing,  but  both  form  one  inseparable 
sound.    Consonants  are  to  be  conside^e^ 
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the  more  permanezit  part  of  language. 
The  vowels  are  compaiatiyely  little  regard- 
ed in  efcymolosy.  Some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrews,  did  not  even  wrke 
the  greater  number  of  the  voweb.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  language,  in  which  all 
the  five  simple  vowel8--a  (bar),  e  (where), 
i  (biU),  0  (roae),  u  (puj^) — or  the  five  vowel 
sounds,  such  as  they  exist  in  the  conti- 
nental languagesof  Europe— are  not  feund ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  consonants,  languages 
di^r  very  much :  thus  the  German  has 
no  sound  like  the  English  ^ ;  the  English 
no  German  ch ;  both  no  Polish  j^ttural  2, 
&c  Some  nations  have  an  antipathy  to- 
wards certain  classes  of  consonants,  and 
use  them,  either  not  at  all,  or  seldom,  as 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  several  In- 
^an  tribes.  The  various  interesting  rela- 
tions of  consonants  to  vowels,  and  of  the 
sounds  and  letters  in  the  different  idioms, 
have  not  yet  received  any  satisfectory 
investigation,  which  is  so  much  the 
more  desirable,  as  geneml  philology  has 
attracted,  in  this  ace,  the  attention  of 
several  distinguishecT  hterati,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  tills  hemisphere.  Mr.  P.  Du- 
ponceau  has  led  the  way,  in  these  investi- 
gations, by  his  English  Phonc^ogy,  or  an 
Essay  towards  an  Analysis  and  llesciip- 
tion  of  the  component  ^unds  of  the  Eng- 
lish' Language,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Amer.  Philosophical  Society, 
in  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  new  ser.  1818—41 
treatise  which  ranks  with  the  other  pro- 
dudtions  of  the  same  acute,  comprehen- 
sive and  learned  mind.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  moref  the  science  of  kuiguages  is 
developed^  the  more  obvious  vnll  bs  the 
necessity  of  th^  study  of  phonology^  by 
which  Mr.  Duponceau  denotes,  in  general, 
the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
the  human  voice.  The  various  relations 
of  consonants  and  vowels  will  then  be  in- 
vestigated. In  the  Essay  on  Phonology, 
the  learned  inquuer  says,  ^^I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, more  than  29  pure  elementary 
sounds,  of  which  7  are  vocal,  21  organic 
or  consonant,  and  2  are  aspirations  or 
spirits.'*  In  a  spelling-book  of  the  Sand- 
vnch  island  teuguage,  printed  at  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  tiiere  are  but  12  consonants 
enumerated ;  c,/,  g*,  q, «,  x,  z,  v,  not  occur- 
ring in  the  language.  In  different  lan- 
ffuages,  the  consonants  are  classiified  in 
difierent  ways :  thus,  in  Greek,  1,'  accord- 
bg  \b  the  organs,  into 

Labials,  0, »,  *,  m  5, 
Lin'gtiAls,  ^,  n  B,  f,  X,  p, » 5 
,   Palatics;  /  «,  X : 
or.  2.  according  to  their  qualities,  into 


Semi-vowels,  X,  ft,  p,  p^  eaUed,  flbta| 

hquids,  and  the  sibilant  c :  and 
Mutes,  which  are 

Aspirates,  *»x»^» 

Medials,  fifYfii 

Soft,  «,  «,  r. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  in- 
vestigate the  difierent  relations  of  conso- 
nants, and  to  observe  how  they  run  into 
each  other,  both  in  words  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  in  woids  transferred  fit>m  one 
,  language  to  anothei*.  This  is  of  particular 
use  in  leaniing  languages  derived  fix>m 
Latin ;  for  instance,  me  Latin  /was  pro- 
nounced, by  the  Spaniards,  so  soft,  that  it 
became  an  A,  and  at  last  vanished,  in  pro- 
nunciation, eiftirely,  so  that  faeere  became 
kaeer.  The  circumstance  that  consonants 
cannot  be  pronounced  b^  themselves,  and 
tiiat  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
shades  between  the  different  consonants^ 
and  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same 
ccnisonant,  is  the  reason  that  there  is  much 
more  ditierence  between  difierent  lan- 
guages in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of 
consonants  than  that  of  vowels,  and  that 
hardly  an  alphabet  exists  which  provides 
for  eveiy  orj^ic  sound  or  consonant  by 
a  proper  letter ;  almost  aU  contrive,  in  a 
conventional  way,  to  designate  certain 
consonants  pecufiar  to  them.  It  ought, 
however,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  one  rea- 
son of  this  circumstance  is,  that  most  na- 
tions did  not  invent  the  alphabet  which 
they  use,  but  received  that  of  a  more 
cultivated  nation,  adapted  to  a  more  im- 
proved language.  The  Greek  alphabet  is 
one  of  the  purest ;  we  mean  one  whicb 
needs  the  fewest  artificial  contrivances,  in 
order  to  designate  its  various  sounds^ 
though  it  has  to  denote  many.  The  al- 
phaTOt  now  used  for  the  Sandviich  island 
language  may,  indeed,  be  called  purer; 
but  it  has  to  designate  only  a  few  ele- 
mentary sounds,  compared  with  the  a^ 
phabets  of  other  languages.  We  must 
direct  our  reader's  attention  to  Mr.  John 
Pickering's  Essay  on  a  Uniform  Orthog 
raphy  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  NorSi 
America,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy,  and  published  by  itself 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1620,  according  to 
which  the  missionaries  have  afaeady  print- 
ed several  works  in  tiiose  languages.  (See 
Orthogrwahy,)  The  melodious  sound  or 
music  or  a  lan^iage  depends,  in  pert, 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the 
consonants,  a  language  becoming  too  hard 
if  there  are  too  many  consonants.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  euphony  of  a  language 
depends  entirely  on  thif  ]iroportion,  and 
that  it  becomes  the  more  melodious  ac* 
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MudiDf  9B  the  proportion  of  vowek  is 
greater.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  elae, 
much  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distri- 
butioa  of  the  elements.  The  proper  dis- 
position of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the 
happy  mingling  of  the  long  and  short,  of  the 
accented  and  unaccented  vowels,  produces 
the  sweet  harmon]^  of  a  tongue.  Many 
savage  idioms,  which  sound  litde  better 
than  the  inarticulate  cries  of  animals,  are 
full  of  vowels ;  indeed,  the  cry  of  animals 
jlself  is  mostly  composed  of  vocal  sounds. 
'Ihe  euphony  of  a  phrase  is  not  unfie* 

ritly  i>roduced  by  a  consonanl^  as  in 
vray  in  which  a  hiatus  is  avoided  in 
Greek.  So,  too,  the  French,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony,  sound  the  « in  such  connex* 
ions  as  Um  (Mm;  while  thev  omit  sound- 
ing that  letter  ii^  cases  where  it  imme- 
diately precedes  a  consonant,  as  in  fet 
the^aux.  There  are  several  other  things 
required  to  give  harmony  to  the  sound  of 
slanguage;  for  instanoe,  the  clear  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowels,  if  they  are  m  abun- 
dance. It  occurred  to  the  vniter,  while 
preparing  this  article,  that  it  would  lead  to 
interesting  results,  if  the  proportion  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  in  the  different 
languages,  could  be  ascertained ;  but  the 
conclusions,  to  which  he  has  been  led  by 
such  investigation  as  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
indications  of  what  mi^t  be  learned  from 
more  thorough  inquiries,  than  as  facts 
from  which  general  deductions  can  be 
safely  drawn.  In  making  the  comparison, 
passages  have  been  taken  fiom  the  popu- 
lar poete  of  different  countries.  The  dif> 
ierent  passages  were  in  the  same  measure, 
or  in  measures  very  similar,  so  that  the 
number  of  8yllab|es  in  each  would  be  very 
nearly  the  same.  For  English,  Italian, 
German,  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  three 
stanzas  have  been  taken  from  each  of  the 
following  poems  respectively — ^the  begin- 
ning of  Chude  Haroktj  Jerusalem  Ddwared, 
the  Dedication  of  (jr6the,  prefixed  to  his 
Ihust,  the  Luigiada  of  Camoens,  and  the 
AraiuMna ;  for  French,  24  lines  of  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  TlUbcdde  of  Racine ;  for 
reek  (Ionic),  24  hexametera  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Odyssey,,  and  for  the  Attic 
dialect,  the  beginning  of  the  Anabasis ;  and 
for  Latin,  the  34  first  hexameters  of  Ovid. 
To  give  any  thing  like  accura<^  to  such 
investigations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  results 
ought  to  be  taken  both  from  prose  and 
poetry,  also  from  many  difierent  writers^ 
and  the  language  of  conversation.  In  the 
begiiming  of  the  Odyssey,  the  proportion 
of  consonants  to  vowels  vms  feuna  to  be 
as  3  4— A  very  mebdious  proportion}  as 


win  soon  be  sem.  It  ought,  however,  doc 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  week  language  is 
full  of  di^thongs,  which,  in  counting,  were 
reckoned  always  as  two  letters,  because, 
with  regard  to  many,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  they  were  pronounced  altogether 
tts  one  sound,  or,  in  some  measure,  as  two, 
as  the  Italians  pronounce  pamra.  In  the 
Attic  dialect,  the  proportion  of  consonants 
to  vowels  was  as  1 : 1.006.  The  difference, 
then,  between  the  Ionic  and  Attic  dialect, 
wouki  be, 

Ionic,  =  3:4  =  1: 1.333  . . . 
Attic,  =  1: 1.006 

0.327 
there  would,  therefore,  be  0.327  more 
Towels  in  the  Ionic  dialect — a  very  great 
difference.  In  Latin,  the  proportion  of 
consonants  to  vowels  was  a  litrje  less  than 
6:5;  and  in  Italian,  as  11 :  10 ; 

Latin,        =        1J3 : 1 

Italian,  =  1.1:1 
0.1 
which  would  show,  if  euphony  depended 
altojB^ther  upon  this  proportion,  that  the 
Italian  language  had  aoded  one  tenth  to  the 
euphony  of  the  Latin.  The  harmony  of 
the  Tuscan  dialect  was  forcibly  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  the  virriter,  while  counting  the 
letters,  by  the  |[reat  similarity  in  the  num- 
ber of  letters  m  each  verse :  a  very  uni- 
form distribution  of  vowels  and  conso* 
nants,  therefore,  exists  in  the  beautiful  and 
"musical  tongue  of  Ariosto  and  Dante. 
In  Spanish  (not  counting  the  &,  and  countr' ' 
ing  qu  before  e  and  %  as  one  letter,  ck  be^ 
fore  t  and  t  in  Italian  having  also  becai^ 
counted  as  one),  the  proportion  of  conso-^" 
nants  to  vowels  was  found  to  be  a  little- 
less  than  1J24  : 1,  or  a  little  more  than -6 
consonants  to  5  vowels.  It  must  be  ob- 
served here,  that  the  Italian  language  has 
v^  many  double  consonants,  as  oppaner^ 
voUi,  beUexzcL,  &C.,  which,  in  respect  to 
euphony,  ouffht  to  be  counted  only  as 
one,  because  mey  are  hardly  heard  as  two, 
and  only  give  a  peculiar  sound  to  the 
preceding  vowel.  But  this  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  vowels  in  the  language 
very  much,  particularly  *  in  comparison 
virith  Spanish,  which  has  thrown  out  al- 
most all  the  double  consonants  except  IL 
In  Portuffuese,  the  consonants  were  to 
the  vowels  as  1.02 : 1.  This  shows  a 
greater  quantity  of  vowels  in  the  Por- 
tuguese than  m  Spanish;  but  the  very 
fr^uent  repetition  of  nasal  sounds  in  the 
former  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  musi«»f 
chaiBcter.  Thus  far  the  amount  of  vdw^*' 
eis  and  coosonaiitB  was  pretty  eainly  •■- 
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tettBanefij  because  the  three  langaage»  of 
Latin  descent,  whose  proportions  have 
been  given,  have  so  far  simplified  their 
orthography,  that  little  more  is  written 
dian  Sie  pronunciation  requires :  but  how 
different  is  the  case  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish! What  a  difference,  for  instance, 
between  the  sounds  and  number  of  letters 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  TMbaitU^ 

i§ti  yeux  depidt  tix  moii  iUfieni  cuoertt  aux  larmet, 

and  in  the  first  verse  of  Childe  Harold, 

Oh  thou,  in  Hellu  deemed  of  heavenly  birth ! 

In  the  specimens  of  tiiese  two  lan- 
guages, therefore,  the  writer  first  counted 
all  the  written  consonants  and  vowels. 
and  secondly  the  consonantal  and  vocal 
sounds,  reckoning  all  the  mmple  sounds, 
as  IA,«A,  in  English,  or  eu,  cm,  in  French, 
as  one,  and  leaving  out  the  letters  not 
pronounced  at  all,  as  gh  in  thoughy  or  ent 
in  itoient.  The  proportion  ascertained  by 
the  first  enumeration  may  be  termed  the 
mihagraphic  propcrtum;  that  ascertained 
by  the  second,  the  phomc  proportion.  The 
same  vniy  of  counting  was  employed  on 
German,  not  because,  in  this  idiom,  so 
many  letters  are  written,  v^tfaout  being 
pronounced  at  all,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
languages,  but  because,  in  German,  many 
simple  sounds,  as  eu,  du,  «cA,  ch^  ^c.  are 
imxtiea  widi  two  characters.  Every  body 
sees,  that  such  a  distinction  between  the 
drthographic  and  phonic  proportion  was 
necessaiy,  witii  a  view  to  a  comparison 
between  these  languages  and  those  before 
mentioned.  A  Greek  would  have  written 
^ough  in  this  way,  ^.  In  French,  the 
oithographic  proportion  of  the  consonants 
to  the  vowels  was  found  to  be  liJ7 : 1, 
and  the  phonic  proportion,  1^34  : 1 ;  so 
that,  in  French,  more  vowels  are  written 
and  not  separately  pronounced,  or  not  at 
all,  than  consonants.  In  English,  the  or- 
thoffraphic  proportion  of  the  consonants 
to  the  vowels  was  1.52  : 1,  and  the  phonic 
proportion,  1.51 : 1.  In  German,  the 
orthographic  proportion  of  consonants  to 
vowels  was  1.64  : 1,  and  the  phonic  pro- 
portion, 1.67  : 1.  In  Swedish,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.64  : 1 ;  in  Dutch,  the  propor- 
tion was  1.5  : 1,  or  3  : 2.  Of  the  two 
kitter  languages,  the  orthographic  propor- 
tion only  is  given,  as  the  vmter  is  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  ^nth  them  to  de- 
cide, in  regard  to  some  letters,  whether 
they  should  be  taken  phonically  as  one  or 
two.  The  language  of  the  Sandwich 
fs1at.ds  exhibited  the  uncommon  propor- 
tion of  consonants  to  vowels  1 : 1.8,  or 
Ave  consonants  to  nine   vowels.     The 


great  proportion  of  vowels  to  eonsonafrti^ 
in  this  idiom,  may  be  seen  in  the  foHowinc 
line,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
tiiat  every  letter  is  to  be  pronounced : 

— ntiau  ia  ouiou ;  at  noika  ofeio  wun,  i  ka  oUbM 
keAkua. 

This  luie  is  taken  fiiom  the  inissionaiy 
spelling-book  above  mentioned.  In  the 
Seneca  Indian  language,  into  which  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  translated  by 
T.  S.  Harris,  and  published  in  New  York, 
1829,  the  proportion  of  the  consonants  to 
the  vovrels  was  as  1.18 : 1 ;  in  Chabta  In- 
dian, or  the  language  of  the  Choctaw^ 
the  proportion  was  1J3 : 1.  The  phonic 
proportion  of  consonants  to  vowels  in 
saniBcrit  was  1.12 : 1 ;  in  Malay,  1.33 ;  1 ; 
in  Persian,  1^  :  1 ;  in  Hebrew,  IJ^ :  1, 
and  in  common  Arabic,  L08  : 1.  If  vre 
then  arrange  all  these  proportions  in  a 
tabular  form,  we  shall  have  the  following 
series: 

Cons.    Vowels. 
Sandwich  islands  . .   1       : 1.8 
n-^tr  S  1™'<^  dial.     1      : 1.835 
^'®®'^  ?Auic<fiaJ.     1      : 1.006 

Portuguese IjOS  :  1 

Common  Arabic  .  .  1.06  :  1* 

Italian 1.1    :1 

Seneca  Indians  ...  1.18  : 1 
Chabta  Indians  ...   I  Jit   :  1 

Sanscrit 1.2   :!•> 

Latin 1J2   : 1   M 

Hebrew IJt    :!*> 

Spanish IJM  :  1 

Persian 1J53 :  !♦ 

Malay 1.33  :!•  J 

French,  phonic  prop.  1.34  : 1  orthographic  ISJ :  1 

Dutch 1.5    : 1  $ 

Eiielish,  phonic  prop.  1.51  :  1  orthocjaphic  lJBt:l 

Sw^ish.  .  ..  r.r  1.64:1 

Genonan,  phooic  prop.  1 .7   : 1  orthographic  1  j64  : 1 

It  is  easily  seen,  that,  in*  the  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  the  proportion  of  consonantB 
to  vowels  is  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Teutonic  idioms.  To  compare  the  pro- 
portions  of  consonants  to  vowels,  in  such 
different  families  of  languages ;  to  show 
the  proportions  of  the  gutturals,  labial 
&C.,  of  the  diiferent  idioms ;  and,  again,  the 
proportion  of  these  letters  in  the  various 
lamilies  of  languages,  or  accordinff  to  die 
different  parts  of  me  earth  to  which  they 

•  Those  marked  with  •  are  counted  phonically. 

f  It  win  be  observed  that  Sanscrit,  Latin  and 
Hebrew  appear  to  have  the  same  proporttoo  of 
consonants  to  vowels  j  and  vet  what  a  total  diA 
ferenee  between  the  sounds  or  these  lauguages  ! 

X  The  Malay  is  always  coAsidereJ  a^  cue  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  Italian-like  lan^aopes,  though  the 
proportion  of  leUeis  would  make  li  rank  far  l^biod 
ItahnD. 

^  The  many  gutturals  m  Dutch  render  th* 
language  hard ;  though,  accordinr  to  the  propor- 
tion omy/it  would  be  softer  than  Eoii^b. 
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bdong,  88  AmuACj  European,  &c.  laa- 
guagefl,  and  many  other  calculatiotis — 
mig^  lead  to  very  interesting  conclusions. 
Tins  txanch  of  philology  might  be  com- 
•  pared  to  the  new  department  of  sUcckio- 
metry  in  chemistry,  which  treats  the  propor- 
tions of  the  quantities  of  the  elements 
in  a  state  of  neutralization  or  solution — a 
branch  of  science  which  every  day  be- 
comes more  important,  and  which  has  been 
Uiustrated  by  the  labors,  past  and  present, 
of  a  Berzelius,  KJaproth,  Dobereiuer  and 
others. 

Constable  (French  conrUtabley  from 
the  Latin  cornea  atabvU^  count  of  the  sta- 
ble). This  office  existed  as  early  as  under 
die  Roman  emwirorsj  and  passed  into  the 
constitution  or  the  Franka  After  the 
mq/or  domu$i  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  had 
become  king,  the  comes  stabrdi  became  the 
first  dignitary  of  the  crown,  the  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  tlie  highest 
judge  in  military  affitirs.  Under  the  last 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  the  comUtaJde 
was  of  so  much  political  influence,  that 
Louis  XIII.,  after  the  death  of  the  conrU- 
table  de  Lesdiguieres,  thought  it  best  not  to 
appoint  a  new  one;  and,  in  1627,  he 
abolished  the  office  entirely.  Napoleon 
reestablished  it  as  one  of  the  high  offices 
of  the  empure,  but  it  vanished  with  his 
downfall  In  England,  there  was  formerly 
a  lord  high  constfu>le  of  England,  an  officer 
of  die  crown  of  the  highest  dignity.  The 
office  of  constable  appears  to  have  been 
first  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Walter,  earl  of  Gloucester ;  or,  according 
to  some,  to  William  Fitzosbome,  or  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  and  became  hereditary  in 
two  diffisrent  families,  as  annexed  to  the 
earidom  of  Hereford.  After  two  centu- 
ries, Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, then  constable,  being  attainted  of 
high  treason,  the  office  was  forfeited  to 
the  crown  (13  Henry  VIII)  j  since  which 
time,  lord  high  constables  have  been  ap- 
pointed onlv  to  officiate  at  coronations,  and 
on  other  solemn  occasions.  There  is  also 
the  constable  of  the  hundred,  or  high,  chief 
or  head  constable,  probably  soruiig  from 
this  office,  and  the  constable  or  the  village, 
or  petty  constable.  The  first  statute  which 
appears  to  notice  the  constable  is  13  Ed- 
ward I,  ch.  6,  wherein  "  it  is  ordained  that 
in  every  hundred,  or  franchise,  there  shall 
be  chosen  two  constables,  to  make  view  of 
i^rmor,"  &c. ;  since  which  period,  the  office 
las  been  familiarly  known  in  law,  and 
various  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  different  statutes.  Both  the  high  and 
petty  constables  are  chosen  at  the  leet  or 
term  of  the  hundred,  or  by  justices  of  the 


peacoi  and,  m  some  places,  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  towns  and  parishes,  according  to 
ancient  and  particular  usage.  The  duties 
of  constables  are  multifarious,  but  may 
be  summed  up  under  two  heads — ^repress- 
ing felonies,  and  keeping  the  peace,  of 
which  they  are  the  conservators  by  the 
common  law ;  they  are  also  bound  to  ex- 
ecute the  precepts  of  sherifts,  justices  of 
the  peace  and  coroners.  In  tlie  U.  States, 
constables  are  town  or  city  officers  of  the 
peace,  with  powers  similar  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  constables  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  invested  also  with  powers  to 
execute  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process, 
and  to  levy  executions. 

Constance,  Lake  of  (or  Boden  See; 
properly  Bodman  See^  from  the  old  casde 
of  BodmanV  hes  between  Grermany  and 
Switzerland;  is  10  leagues  in  its  greatest 
len^,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
and  li  in  its  least  It  is  368  fathoms 
in  its  greatest  depth,  and  1089  fe^t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  Zell,  or  lower,  and  the 
Bregentz,  or  upper  lake.  Several  rivers 
flow  into  it ;  e.  g.  the  Rhine,  which  enters 
it  at  Rheineck,  and  issues  from  it  at  Stein ; 
also  the  Bregentz,  the  Argen,  the  Schiis- 
sen,  and  four  streams  which  bear  the 
name  of  Jlack.  It  contains  the  islan<ls  of 
Lindau,  Reichenau,  and  Meinau.  It  has 
73  kinds  of  marsh  buxls  and  water  fowl, 
20  kinds  of  sheU  fish,  and  26  kmds  of 
other  fisli,  among  which  is  the  salmon- 
trout.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
lake  are  inconsiderable,  on  account  of  the 
fiills  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  and 
are  confined  to  grain,  salt,  and  lake  trine, 
as  the  vrine  there  made  is  called.  The 
lake  has  not  been  frozen  over  since  IG^ 
In  1824,  steam-boat  navigation  was  com- 
menced on  this  lake. 

Constance;  capital  of  the  Seekreis 
(Circle  of  the  Lake),  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  or  Bo* 
den,  where  tlie  Rhine  unites  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  with  the  lower;  lat.  47^ 
9&  10"  N.,  and  Ion.  9°  8^  E.  The  city  and 
its  two  suburbs,  coimected  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Rliine,  are  partially  fortified,  and 
very  extensive,  considering  tne  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  (45001  The  ancient 
episcopal  residence  and  the  cathedral 
contain  beautiful  monuments  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Constance  is  memorable  for 
the  council  of  1414—18.  The  German 
emperor,  the  pope,  26  princes,  140  counts, 
more  than  20  cardinals,  7  patriarchs,  20 
archbishops,  91  bishops,  600  other  clerical 
dignitaries  and  doctors,  and  about  4000 
priests,  were  present  at  this  ecclesiaatical 
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assembly,  which  was  occa^oned  by  the 
divisions  and  contests  about  the  afiairs  of 
the  church.  From  1305 — 77,  the  popes 
had  resided  at  Avignon;  but,  in  1378, 
Gregoiy  XI  removed  the  papal  seat  back 
to  Rome.  After  his  death,  the  French 
and  Italian  cardinals  could  not  agree  upon 
a  successor,  and  so  each  party  chose  its 
own  candidate.  This  led  to  a  schism 
which  lasted  40  years.  Indeed,  when  the 
emperor  Sigismund  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1411,  there  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  anathematized  the  two  others. 
(See  Antipape^  To  put  an  end  to  these 
disorders,  ana  to  stop  the  difTudon  of  the 
doctiines  of  Hubs,  Sigismund  went  in 
peiBon  to  Italy.  France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, and  (as  tne  emperor  Maximilian  I 
used  to  say  in  jest,  performing  the  part 
of  the  beacue  of  the  Koman  empire)  sum- 
moned a  general  council.  The  pretended 
heresies  of  Wickhffe  and  Huss  were  here 
condemned,  and  the  latter,  notwithstand- 
ing tlie  assurances  of  safety  given  him  by 
the  emperor,  was  burnt,  July  6, 1415 ;  and 
his  fiiend  and  companion,  Jerome  of 
Praffue,  met  with  the  same  fate.  May  30, 
1416.  After  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
supposed  they  had  sufficiently  checked  the 
.  progress  of  heresy  by  these  executions^ 
they  proceeded  to  depose  the  three  popes — 
John  XXII  (also  cdled  XXni\  Gregory 
XII  and  Benedict  XIII.  John,  who  was 
present  at  the  council,  was  forced  to  con- 
sent to  his  owh  removal.  He  escaped, 
indeed,  with  the  aid  of  Frederic,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  was  excommunicated  and 
put  under  tlie  ban  of  the  empire  for  ren- 
dering him  assistance,  and  also  lost  a  large 
part  of  his  territory.  But  Frederic  at  last 
yielded,  delivered  John  up  to  the  council, 

,  and  allowed  him  to  be  imprisoned.  The 
former  pope  now  gladly  received  the 
humbler  omce  of  a  cardinal.  Gregory 
XII  experienced  a  somilar  loss  of  dimity. 
Benedict  XIII,  in  Spain,  retained,  for 
some  time,  the  name  of  pope,  but  was 
little  noticed.  Martin  V,  on  tlie  contrary, 
was  legally  chosen  to  the  chair  of  St,  Pe- 

^  tcr.  Si^smund  now  thought  a  complete 
reformation  might  be  effected  m  the  affairs 
of  tlie  church ;  but,  the  new  pope  having 
retired  to  Italy  against  the  emperor's  wil^ 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  his  ob- 
ject was  not  attained.  It  was  first  ac- 
complished at  die  council  of  Basil,  (q.  v.) 
Travellers  are  still  shown  the  hall  where 
the  council  assembled  (now  occupied  as  a 
market-house);  the  chairs  on  which  sat  the 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  house  where 
Huss  was  apprehended,  and  where  liis 
bust  is  still  to  be  seen ;  his  dungeon,  in  the 


Dominican  monastery ;  his  statne,  wfaiefc 
serves  as  a  support  to  the  cathedral;  aiid, 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  a  brazen  plate 
on  the  spot  where  the  venerable  maityr 
listened  to  his  sentence  of  death ;  also  the 
place,  in  a  garden,  where  he  was  biinit. 
After  the  council  had  been  convinced  of 
the  heresy  of  Huss,  the  bishop  of  Concordia 
read,  in  the  cathedral,  the  sentence,  that  his 
books  should  first  be  burnt,  and  that  he, 
as  a  public  and  scandalous  heretic,  and  an 
evil  and  obstinate  man,  should  be  dis- 
gracefully deprived  of  his  piiesdy  dignity, 
degraded  and  excommunicated.  The  sen- 
tence was  immediately  executed,  and  be- 
ean  with  the  degradation.  The  bishop  of 
Milan  and  six  other  bishops  led  Huss  to  a 
table  where  lay  the  garments  used  in  the 
mass,  and  the  other  raiment  of  the  priests: 
they  clothed  him  vnth  them,  and,  when  he 
was  in  ftUl  dress,  with  tlie  cup  in  his  hand, 
the  bishops  once  more  called  upon  him  to 
save  his  life  and  honor,  and  to  abjure  his 
opinions.  Huss  refused,  and  n>oke  to  the 
people  from  the  scafibld.  After  he  bad 
spoken,  the  bishops  cried  out  to  him,  **  De- 
scend Grom  the  scaffold."  The  bishop 
of  Milan  and  another  bishop  now  took  the 
cup,  saying,  **0  Huss,  we  take  finom  thee 
the  cup  in  which  was  ofiered  the  bk)od 
of  Chnst;  thou  art  not  worthy  of  him.* 
The  other  bishops  then  came  forward, 
and  each  one  took  off  some  part  of  the 
priestly  apparel,  with  the  same  speech. 
When  they  had  finished  with  the  clothes^ 
they  scraped  his  shaven  crown  (to  desig- 
nate tiie  removal  of  the  oil  of  consecra- 
tion ).  Finally,  when  the  excommunicatioii 
was  ended,  they  placed  upon  his  bead  a 
paper  crown,  u^uAj  a  yard  high,  with 
devils  painted  upon  it,  and  the  inscriptioD, 
^  John  Huss,  arch-heretic.'*  The  bishops 
now  turned  to  the  emperor,  and  said, 
^The  holy  council  of  Constance  now  sur- 
renders to  the  temporal  power  and  tribu- 
nal John  Huss,  who  has  no  longer  ofiloe 
or  dignity  in  the  church  of  God/*  The 
emperor  arose,  and  took  Huss,  and  said  to 
the  palatine  Louis,  "As  we,  dear  cousin 
and  prince,  wear  the  temporal  sword,  take 
this  John  Huss,  and  have  him  punished  as 
becomes  a  heretic."  Louis  laid  down  his 
princely  ornaments,  and  led  Huss  to  the 
provost  of  Constance,  to  whom  he  said, 
**  Upon  the  sentence  of  our  gracious  k>ni, 

*  The  Catholic  clergy  have  always  maintained 
that  they  cannot  be  coiiceraed  in  the  shedding  of 
blood,  l>eing  prohitHted  from  so  doing'  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical law,  so  that  a  pricjA  cannot  even  be  a 
suigeon.  On  this  grouna,  the  inquisition  pro- 
fesses never  to  have  taken  away  U4 :  all  that  it 
has  done  is  to  deliver  up  culprits  to  be  flealt  with 
by  the  secular  power. 
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the  Roman  emperor,  and  our  special  or- 
der, take  this  master  IIuss,  and  bum  him 
as  a  heretic"  The  goveruor  gave  him  to 
the  executioner  and  his  attendants,  and 
Huss  was  burnt 

CoNSTAiTCE  Falcon,  or  Phaulkon  ;  a 
political  adventurer  of  the  17th  century, 
whose  proper  name  was  Constantiru  He 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  *Cephalonia. 
His  mother  was  a  Greek.  At  the  age  of 
12,  he  embarked  for  England,  whence  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies.  Having  gained 
some  property  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, ne  undertook  a  tradinff  voyage  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Hewas^pwrecked, 
and  lost  every  thing ;  hut,  meeting  with 
an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Siam  to 
Persia,  who  had  suffered  tlie  same  mis- 
fortune, he  procured  a  baric,  and  conveyed 
the  Siamese  envoy  to  his  own  country. 
The  latter  recommended  Constance  to  the 
barcdUmf  or  prime  minister,  who  took  him 
into  his  service.  On  the  death  of  his 
master,  the  king  offered  liim  the  same 
post,  which  he  accordingly  accepted.  He 
undertook  the  project  of  introducing 
Christianity  amonff  the  Siamese,  and  in- 
duced the  king  of  Siam  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XIV.  The  ambassadors 
died  on  their  route ;  but  the  French  mon- 
arch, hearing  of  the  scheme,  sent  two  en- 
voys, with  some  Jesuits,  to  Siam.  French 
troops  were  also  iiiUoduced  into  the  coun- 
try. These  circumstances  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  native  princes  and  nobility, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  conspiracy, 
which  terminated  in  the  dethronement  of 
the  king,  and  the  death  of  Constance,  who 
was  beheaded. 

Constant  de  RsBEcquE,  Benjamin  de ; 
bom  at  Lausaime,  1767 ;  one  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  authors  and  greatest  orators 
of  the  hbemls  or  constitutionalists,  on  the 
lefl  side  of  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties ;  son  of  a  general  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, who  had  retired  mto  his  native  coun- 
try, French  Switzerland,  and  commanded 
the  militia  there.  The  first  of  the  family, 
Augustin  Constant  de  Rel)ecque,  quitted 
France,  in  1C05,  and  went  to  Geneva.  The 
father  of  Benjamin  Constant  removed  to 
France  in  1791,  and  died,  in  1812,  a  renatu-' 
ralized  citizen.  The  subject  of  this  article 
was  educated  in  the  Carolinum,  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
smdied  the  law.  He  subsequently  accept- 
ed employments  at  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick, which,  however,  did  not  confine 
him  there,  for  he  resided  partly  in  Paris,  and 
partly  m  the  Pays  de  Vauz,  until  he  final- 
Iv  fixed  his  residence  entirely  in  France, 
At  tlie  b^j^imung  of  the  revolution,  he  went 


to  Paris,  conducted,  before  the  council  of 

the  five  hundred,  the  cause  of  his  counti3F- 
men  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  soon  disdnguisl»- 
ed  himself  by  several  works  upon  politics 
and  revolutionary  subjects,  while  he  stud- 
ied the  German  language  and  Uterature. 
With  equal  courage  and  sternness  of  pui^ 
pose,  he  ouposed  anarchy  and  despotism. 
As  a  member  of  the  cerde  cmtstUittionndf 
in  1797,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
fire  of  his  orations*  This  caused  his  elec- 
tion to  the  ofilce  of  tribune,  in  which  ca- 
j>acity  he  brought  eveiy  power  into  ac- 
tion, to  maintain  the  equally  of  citizens, 
the  representative  system,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  the  regular  administration 
of  justice.  He  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  election  of  Talleyiand  to  the  ofiSce 
of  minister  of  foreign  anairs,  by  the  direc* 
toiy,  in  1797.  His  speeches  and  writings 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  first  consm, 
and  he  was,  consequently,  dismissed  fit>m 
his  station  in  1802.  Similarity  of  senti- 
ments connected  him  vrith  madame  de 
StaCl ;  and  with  her  he  travelled  through 
several  countries,  till  Napoleon  permitted 
him  to  return  to  Paris  for  a  hmited  period. 
He  then  went  to  Gottingen,  and  emploved 
himself  principally  in  the  study  of  Ger- 
man hteratui-e,  and  in  preparing  a  woik 
on  the  history  of  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship. He  again  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814^ 
in  the  retinue  of  the  crown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, and  publicly  showed  himself  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  particular- 
ly in  Mareh,  1815,  by  tlie  violent  articles 
which  he  published  in  the  Journal  des  Dt* 
hats.  Notwitiistanding  this,  however,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  elected  counsellor 
of  state  by  Napoleon,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Champ  de  Mai, 
which  he  defended  warmly  in  many  Mnit- 
ings.  On  the  remm  of  the  king,  he  went 
to  Brussels.  In  November,  1816,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris  In  1819,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  As  an  orator,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  clear  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the 
Ckcaiey  and  of  constitutional  principles; 
but  his  voice  is  indistinct,  and  his  speech 
hasty ;  nor  has  he  that  powerfiil  expres- 
sion which  carries  away  the  hearer.  In  • 
general,  he  writes  better  than  he  speaks ;  but 
no  one  knows  better  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  afforded  by  his 
opponents.  He  unites  to  great  power  of  rea- 
soning a  fine  irony,  elegance  of  expression^ 
and  a  pleasing  style,  so  that,  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  courtesy,  he  en- 
tirely discomfits  his  antagonists.  He  has, 
also,  the  art  of  justly  timing  his  enthuip 
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'fliaflm.  He  was  pardcalarir  admired  in 
die  debate  in  which  he  spoke  against  the 
laws  of  exception,  and  against  tlie  altera- 
tion of  the  law  of  election.  In  his  famous 
pamphlet  Deg  Motifs  qui  (mt  dicU  U  Nou^ 
veaa  Prqjet  de  Loi  star  Us  MexHons  (Paris, 
1830),  he  considers  the  new  law  in  the 
light  of  a  victonr  of  the  party  of  the  old 
nobility,  not  only  over  the  liberals,  but 
also  over  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the 
ministiy,  and  the  king  pereonally.  He 
likewise  gives  vivid  portraits  of  the  duke 
Decazes,  and  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  With 
this  spirit,  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
leading  chardlters  of  the  opposition ;  but 
his  resistance  to  the  administration  has 
become  more  violent  and  bitter  since  the 
lav^  of  1822,  which  deprived  the  juiy  of 
die  right  to  decide  in  cases  of  offences 
against  the  press,  and  subjected  periodicals 
to  the  strict  surveiUaanM  of  the  police.  He 
and  his  fiiends  have  refused  to  vote  sev- 
eral times  during  the  last  session,  and 
Benjamin  Constant  has  availed  himself  of 
eveiy  opportunity  to  pass  f]x>m  the  subject 
in  question  to  general  accusations  of  the 
whole  prevailing  system  of  ffovemment. 
Amongst  the  speeches  in  which  he  proves 
the  danger  to  the  state,  if  the  aristocracy 
should,  by  means  of  the  new  laws,  gain 
■aoendency,  the  one,  in  particular,  discuss- 
ing the  police  regidations  in  regard  to 
periodicals,  deserves  to  be  named;  like- 
wise his  speech  of  March  13, 1822,  on  the 
occasion  of  openinff  the  budget,  in  which 
he  attacks  the  whole  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  expresses  huneJblf  decidedly 
a^nst  the  existing  law  of  election,  the 
missionaries,  and  the  ministiy  in  general. 
His  works  are  distinguished  by  perspicuity 
and  liveliness  of  style,  richness  of  imagi- 
nation, and  oflen  by  depth  of  knowledge 
and  acute  observation,  although  he  cannot 
entirely  divest  himself  of  his  propensity 
lor  declamation,  vritticisms  and  sophisms. 
As  early  as  1796,  he  excited  attention  by 
his  work  Dt  la  Force  du  Gouvemtmtnt 
adud  de  la  Fhmce^  &c. ;  again,  in  1797, 
fav  Des  RiaeUons  PoHiiqueSfmdDtsEffets 
as  la  Tbreur.  In  1800.  he  wrote  Su.\tts 
de  la  Contre-IUvoluHon  de  1660  en  ^ngU- 
Urre,  The  following  essays  are  much  es- 
teemed :-—De  J^ispni  de  Canquite  et  de 
PUsurpaHon  donsleurs  Roofpcrts  avee  la 
CSmUsaUon  Europienne  (1814) ;  De  la  La- 
herU  des  Brochures^  des  Pamphlets  et  des 
Joumaux,  sous  le  Rapport  de  PhUMt  du 
Gowememeni  (1814);  JUJUxwns  sur  Us 
€biu<dtition«,  la  Distnbvtwii  des  PouvoirSf 
et  Us  GaranbUs  dans  une  MmarckU  Cbn- 
stituHonnelU  (1814);  Obseroations  sur  U 
Discows  prmtmU  par  S.  E.  U  Ministrt 


dePIatirieuren  Fboevr  du  Prmei  de  Loi  sur 
la Liberii  de  la  Presse  ilSU);  DelaRe- 
sponsibiliU  des  Ministres  (181d) ;  Prmdpes 
de  PoUHqve  applicahlu  a  ious  Us  Cirou- 
vemeimens  r^presefUatifsetparticuUirementh 
Ui  Omsiituhon  actueue  deJa  France  (1815); 
Prmcwes  du  Droit  Public  (1815) ;  and  Dt 
la  Rdigion  cwnMhie  dans  sa  Sovarte^  ses 
Formes  et  ses  DiveUppemms  (Paris,  1624, 
2  vols.).  Besides  tnese  works,  he  has 
translated  Schiller's  WaHemtdn  into 
French,  and  adapted  it  for  the  stage.  At 
the  election  of  the  chamber,  in  1^4,  he 
was  agaui  chosen  deputy,  and,  after  a  long 
dispute,  at  last  acknowledged  as  a  French 
citizen.  A  brother  of  Benjamin,  Jean  Vic- 
tor, baron  of  Constant  de  Rebecque,  bom 
at  Geneva,  Sept  22, 1773,  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  the  Netlieriand^ 
served  in  the  French  anny  till  1792,  and, 
after  1793,  under  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Orange,  at  present  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  anny  of  the  allies :  he  en- 
tered the  British  service  in  1795,  and  the 
Prussian  service  in  1798.  The  king  of 
Prussia  made  him  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  1805,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  campaign  in  Spain,  in  1811.  In  1814, 
he  fouffht  in  the  Netherlands,  and  distin- 
fished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  at  Quatrebitis  and  Waterloo. 

CoNSTANTiA ;  a  village  of  the  colony 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  between  Tabfe 
bay  and  False  bay,  5  leagues  from  the 
caj)e.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine,  made 
from  vines  brought  originally  from  Persia 
and  the  Rhine :  200  tons  of  tliis  wine  are 
annually  made. 

CoNSTANTiKE.  Caius  Flavius  Valerius 
Aurelius  Claudius  Constantiue,  sumam- 
ed  the  Grtaiy  son  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  and  of  his  wife  Hele- 
na, was  bom  A.  D.  274.  When  Constan- 
tine's  father  was  associated  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Diocletian,  the  son  was  retained 
at  court  as  a  hostage,  but  vras  educated 
with  the  greatest  care.  After  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  Hercules  had  laid  down 
the  reins  of  government,  Constantine  fled 
to  Britain,  to  his  father,  to  escape  the 
machinations  of  Galerius.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  soldiery,  in  the  year  306.  Gale- 
rius was  very  unwilling  to  allow  him  the 
title  of  Augyaius^  and  save  him  tliat  of 
Caesar  only.  Coustantme,  however,  took 
possession  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  subject  to  his  father,  viz.,  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Britain.  He  overcame  the  Franks, 
who  had  formeriy  overrun  tlie  territory  of 
Gaul,  made  prisonere  of  two  of  their 
leadens,  followed  them  over  the  Rhine,  sur- 
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.priBed  and  defeated  them.  He  then  di- 
rected his  aims  against  Maxentius,  who 
bad  joined  Maximum  against  hiin.  In 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  ho  saw,  it  is  said, 
a  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath 
.the  sun^  beariiM;  the  inscription,  ^hthoc 
sigfw  fmmxs"  (Under  this  sign  thou  shait 
conquer).  In  the  following  night,  Christ 
himself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  take  for  his  standard  an  imitation 
of  the  fieiy  cross  whichhe  had  seen.  He 
aocoidingly  caused  a  standard  to  be  made 
in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  laba- 
ftm.  Some  days  after  this  (Oct  27, 312), 
he  vanquished  the  army  of  Maxentius, 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  drove  it 
into  the  Tiber.  He  then  entered  the  city 
in  triumph,  set  at  liber^  all  whom  Maxen- 
tius had  ui^usdy  imprisoned,  and  pardoned 
all  who  had  taken  up  onus  agamst  him. 
He  was  declared  by  the  senate  chief  Au- 
irastus  aadpont^ex  maxinma.  In  the  year 
§13;  together  with  Licinius,  he  published 
the  memorable  edict  of  toleration,  in  iavor 
of  the  Christians.  By  this,  every  one  was 
allowed  to  embjrace  the  religion  most 
agreeable  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking, 
and  all  the  propertv  was  restored  to  the 
Christians,  that  had  been  taken  from  them 
during  the  persecutions.  They  were  also 
made  eligible  to  public  offices.  This 
.edict  marks  the  period  of  the  triumph  of 
the  cross  and  the  downfall  of  paganism. 
Constantino  had  married  his  dau^ter  to 
Licinius;  but  the  latter,  jealous  of  his 
fiune,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  against 
him,  which  he  displayed  by  persecuting 
the  Christians.  Both  emperors  took  up 
arms,  and  met  in  Pannonia,  A.  D.  314. 
Constantino,  surrounded  by  bishops  and 
priests,  besought  the  assistance  of  the 
Qod  of  the  Christians;  while  Licinius, 
cdling  upon  his  soothsayers  and  ma- 
Ipieians,  relied  upon  the  protection  of  their 
gods.  Licinius  was  defeated,  but  the 
conqueror  granted  him  peace.  He,  how- 
ever, renev^  hostilities,  was  vanquished 
again,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at 
^nstantine's  command.  Thus  the  latter 
became,  in  325,  the  sole  head  of  the  Eaet- 
em  and  Western  empires.  His  iirst  and 
chief  cares  were  the  establishment  of 
peace  and  order,  and  the  propagation  of 
BIS  rdigion.  Many  beneficial  decrees 
fvere  proclaimed  by  him.  Among  these 
were  those  which  abolished  all  the  estab- 
iwhments  of  debauchery,  entered  the 
children  of  the  poor  to  be  supported  at  his 
expense,  gave  permission  to  complain  of 
bis  officers,  ana  promised  that  the  emper- 
or would  not  only  hear  complaints,  but 
compensate  the  complainants  for  injuries 
▼oii.  uu  39 


received,  when  they  wet 
He  diminished  the  land-t 
and,  to  secure  a  &xr  dist 
he  caused  a  new  valuati< 
taken.*  The  state  treag 
been  enriched  by  the  p 
nals ;  bat  Constantine  sp 
of  their  wives,  and  ameli 
tion  of  theur  children, 
he  said,  vras  a  cruel  pui 
innocent,  and  an  insuffi 
the  gml^ ;  he  therefore 
of  prisoners  to  take  pla 
forbade  the  use  of  un 
geons  and  oppressive  ch( 
which  he  assigned  was 
duty  to  secure  the  persoi 
but  not  to  injure  him. 
side  peraons,  widows  an< 
peal  from  the  local  ma 
fused  this  privilege  to 
It  had  been  customer)) 
a  person  deceased  to 
among  them ;  Constan 
separation,  in  these  cat 
from  their  wives,  and 
their  children.  Divorcei 
common  amonff  the  I 
made  them  much  more  • 
Christians  he  gave  perm 
erect  churches,  but  to 
for  the  coft  of  them,  fr 
Amidst  all  the  cares  of 
the  occupations  of  war, 
to  assemble  the  council  c 
end  to  the  schism  of  the 
GBcumenical  council,  hei 
thynia(q.v.),  A.D.325, 
him  in  person.  Nov.  2( 
foundations  of  a  new  c^ 
pire,  at  Byzantium,  upoi 
in  Thrace.  The  city  ol 
becai  almost  entirely  dei 
rus ;  it  was  rebuilt  by 
lai^d,  and  adorned  wi 
fountains,  a  circus  and  p 
by  his  own  name.  H 
nature,  it  soon  rivalled  R 
the  wealth  of  the  empin 
the  East ;  thither  the  nal 
tribute  and  their  trade; 
ancient  mistress  of  the  y 
her  supremacy.  Constc 
empire  into  four  parts, 
enied  by  four  pretorian 
four  parts  contained  1 
under  the  direction  of 
dioceses  comprised  117 
stantine  contributed  to 
on  the  empire  by  empl 
troops  to  ^rd  the  fr 
legions  which  had  occv 
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were  dispersed  in  the  provinces.  To- 
i^iards  the  close  of  liis  lire,  be  favored  the 
A  nans,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  £u- 
sebius  of  Nicomedia ;  and  he  even  ban- 
ished many  Cath<^c  bishop  'In  the 
year  337,  he  fell  sick  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nicomedia,  was  biqitized,  and  died 
after  a  reign  of  31  years.  Constantine 
committed  a  ^reat  political  error  in  divid- 
ing his  empire  among  his  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius  and  Constans. 
The  condemnation  of  hia  son  Crispus, 
who  had  been  ftdsely  accused  by  his  step- 
mother of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her,  has 
always  been  cousidered  a  stain  on  his 
memory.  His  zeal  for  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excited  not  less  by  the 
Knowledge,  that  the  religion  which  was 
embmced  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  empire  must  prevail,  and 
that,  of  course,  the  strength  of^the  govern- 
ment must  be  increased  by  protecting  it, 
than  by  a  wish  to  apply  its  consoling 

g>wers  to  the  relief  of  a  heavy  conscience, 
e  has  been  accused  of  inordinate  amo- 
tion, excessive  tiberality,  and  an  Oriental 
fondness  for  parade.  But  he  vi^as  brave 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  mild  and  indid- 
ffent  in  his  intercourse  with  his  subjects, 
3ie  &vorite  of  his  people,  the  teiror  of  his 
foes.  In  the  year  332,  he  fouffht  success- 
fully against  the  Goths,  who%ad  already 
experienced  his  power.  His  eldest  son 
gamed  many  victories  over  them,  and 
about  100,000  of  the  enemy  perished  by 
the  sword  or  by  hunger.  Constantine 
made  use  of  his  advantages  only  to  grant 
them  a  &vorabIe  peace,  upon  terms 
equally  beneficial  to  himself.  He  took 
this  opportunity  to  rid  his  empire  of  a  di»- 
gracefui  tribute,  which  his  predecessors 
had  paid  to  these  barbari(uis,  and  to 
secure  his  frontier  upon  the  Danube. 
The  Samiatians,  who  had  been  expelled 
their  country  by  the  slbves  whom  they 
had  iniudiciously  armed  apiinst  tlie  Goths, 
and  who  took  refuge  in  his  dominions,  he 
proWded  with  lands  in  Thrace,  Lesser 
scythia,  Macedonia,  and  in  Italy  itselfl 
He  even  resolved,  in  his  56th  year,  and 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Persians.  He  was 
fond  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  arms, 
and  gave  them  his  protection.  He  read 
much,  and  w^<>te  nearly  all  his  own  let- 
ters. In  Eusebius  we  find  many  proofs 
of  his  theological  learning.  Some  of  the 
liiartyrologists  have  counted  hira  among 
tlie  saints,  and  fix  the  20th  of  May  as  his 
fesdvaL  The  Greeks  and  Russians  ob- 
serve it  upon  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Among  all  the  writers  who  have  atten^ 


ed  to  describe  die  character,  injSuence  and 
policy  of  €k>nstantine.  Gibbon,  fifom  the 
extent  of  his  researches  and  the  profound- 
ness of  his  views,  appears  to  deserve  the 
fint  place. 

CoirsTANTiirs,  grsnd-prince  of  Rus- 
sia. Constantine  Csesarovitch  Paolo- 
vitch,  srand-prince  of  Russia,  and  second 
son  of  Paul  I,  was  bom  May  9,  1779. 
The  characteristics  of  this  prince  are,  ac- 
tivity, energy,  a  rudeness  ofben  borderincr 
upon  barbarity,  and  a  degree  of  pereomu 
courase  approaching  to  rashness.  In 
1799,  he  distinguishea  himself,  under  8ii- 
warrofi^  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  com- 
mander. Paul  I  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  Cijuaromtch  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vice&  At  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  at  the  bead 
of  the  guards,  after  he  had  been  betrayed, 
by  his  courage,  into  a  too  hasty  advance. 
In  1612,  13  and  14,  he  attended  his 
brother,  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  all  bis 
campaigns.  He  appeared  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  and  received  firom  the  anperor 
Francis  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  superintending  the  afiairs  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Polwd.  He  was  then  suc- 
cessively made  military  governor  and 
generalissimo  of  the  Polish  troops,  and 
was  present,  as  a  deputy,  at  the  last  diet. 
He  resided  at  Warsaw  in  great  splendor. 
By  an  imperial  ukase  of  April  S,  1820, 
he  was  divorced  fiom  his  wire,  a  piineesB 
of  Coburg,  who  resides  in  Switzeriand, 
and  was  mamed.  May  24,  1820,  by  peiw 
mission  of  the  emperor,  to  a  Polish  count- 
ess, Johanna  Grudzinska,  who  was  afler- 
wuds  honored  with  the  title  of  prineec* 
of  Lowiczy  from  the  name  of  some  estates 
in  Mosovia,  which  were  bestowed  upon  the 
grand-prince.  The  title  was  to  descend 
to  the  children  of  the  marriage.  Befoie 
this  marriage  took  place,  it  was  decreed, 
by  an  imperial  ukase,  that  the  children 
of  princes,  who  were  not  related,  by  the 
mother's  ade,  to  any  reigning  biouse, 
should  have  no  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  in  any  case  vehatever.  The  prince 
had,  during  the  Kfe-time  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  renounced,  in  a  secret  instru- 
ment, dated  Jan.  14, 1822,  all  pretensions 
to  the  throne ;  notwithstanding  which  ho 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  at  Petersburg, 
in  his  absence,  upon  the  decease  of  hSs 
brother,  in  Dec,  1825 ;  but,  as  he  preferred 
to  adhere  to  his  renunciation,  his  younger 
brother,  Nicholas,  became  successor  to 
Alexander.  The  grand-prince  was  pres- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  his  brother,  at 
Moscow,  Sept  3,  1826.     In  1699,  the 
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mod-prince  retired  from  Wazaaw,  where 
be  resided  durinc  the  time  of  his  admin- 
ietradoii,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it 
but  the  rude  and  savage  character  of  the 
niler.  Whether  this  retirement  is  in 
consequence  of  a  disamement  between 
him  and  his  brother,  the  emperor,  is  not 
precisely  known.  It  is  said,  that  Constan- 
tino wifl  live,  m  future,  in  some  place  on 
the  Rhine. 
Con STAifTi5K  CoLiTMir.  (See  Column.) 
CoNSTANTiivopLE  (the  clty  of  Constanr 
tine^  calledf  by  the  Oriental  nations,  Can- 
stantimoj  b^  the  Turks,  htambol  (that  is, 
''into  the  cij^^),  by  the  Walachians  and 
Buhnurians,  ZanffradlroyBl  city),  was  builL 
by  Constantine  ue  Great,  on  tbe  site  of 
the  dty  of  Bvzantium,  consecrated  in  the 
jrear  200^  and  named  from  him.  It  was^ 
till  the  year  1453,  the  capital  and  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and  has 
been,  since  that  time,  the  capital  of  tlie 
Turkish  sultans.  This  city  has  been 
besiesed  24  times,  but  taken  only  6^ 
viz.,  Dv  Alcibiades,  Severus,  Constantine, 
Dandolo,  Michael  Palieologus,  and  Mo- 
hammed. It  lies  in  the  government  of 
Rumelia  (iZom-JIt),  on  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra, and  at  the  south-wcstem  opening  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  It  has  a  lar^e  and 
safe  harbor.  The  interior  of  the  city  but 
ill  coiresponds  to  its  noble  amphitheatrical 
site  and  the  splendor  of  its  mosques  and 
palaces.  The  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row, dirty  and  steep ;  the  houses,  for  the 
moet  part,  low,  and  built  of  mud  and  wood. 
There  is  also  a  great  want  of  open  squares. 
The  kr^est  open  space  is  the  Atmeidan, 
which  ]s  250  paces  long,  150  broad,  and 
ornamented  with  an  obelisk  of  eranite  60 
feet  in  height  The  air  is  healthy ;  but 
from  the  neglect  of  aU  precautionary 
measures,  the  plague  is  brought  hither 
from  Egypt  almost  every  year.  The  heat 
of  summer  is  moderated  by  the  winds  from 
^e  Black  sea ;  but  these  winds  often  pro- 
duce a  change  from  heat  to  cold,  which  is 
very  unpleasant  The  city,  without  in- 
cluding tlie  suburbs,  is  about  11  or  12 
miles  m  circumference.  Including  the 
suburbs,  it  is  about  55  miles  in  circuit 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  and 
subuibs  is  estimated^  by  Von  Hammer,  at 
630,000 ;  by  otliers,  at  1,000,000,  of  whom 
over  200,000  are  Greeks,  more  than 
40,000  Ajrmenian  Christians,  more  than 
60,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Turks. 
Before  tlie  last  great  fire,  the  cigr  con- 
tained 80,000  houses.  It  lias  the  form  of 
a  tiiangle,  with  bent  sides  and  an  obtuse 
auide  at  the  vertex.    This  vertex  borders 


upon  the  stnuls ;  tbe  north  ade  upon  the 

harbor,  and  the  south  upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  The  west  side,  or  base  of  the 
triangle,  toward  the  main  land,  is  the 
longest  of  the  three  sides,  and  extends,  in 
a  somewhat  curved  direction,  from  the 
harl3or  to  the  sea  of  Marmora  upon  the 
south.  Upon  the  soutli-west  side,  not  &r 
from  the  sea,  and  within  the  wall,  is  the 
fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers.  It  includ- 
ed, at  first  7,  afterwards  8  towers,  of  which 
4  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1754,  and  1  in  1766.  In  the  ouarter  be- 
longing to  the  arsenal,  which  extends 
around  upon  the  outside  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ter canal,  are  reckoned  some  portions  of 
the  city,  which  extend  towards  Galata. 
The^  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  JSSouauni  PasckL  Here  are  the  residence 
of  the  capudan  pacha,  the  arsenal,  the 
navy-yard,  and  the  prison  of  the  ^ley«» 
Not  far  from  this  is  the  bagnio,  or  prison  of 
the  royal  slaves,  who  are  cruelly  kept  at 
hard  labor  in  this  swampy  place.  The  sub- 
lurb  of  Galata,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its 
own,  lies  opposite  the  seraglio,  upon  the  har- 
bor or  strait  which  comes  fiom  the  Black 
sea,  is  of  considerable  size,  contains  many 
large  houses,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
European  merchants.  Still  farther,  upon 
the  straits,  lies  Tophaua,  which  denves 
its  name  from  the  cannon-foundery.  Up- 
on the  heights  opposite  Galata  and  To- 
phana  lies  the  suburb  of  Pera,  in  which 
the  European  ambassadors  re»de.  Not 
&r  from  this  is  the  open  buiying-pjlace, 
for  Europeans;  and  upon  the  heights 
just  by  is  the  suburb  of  St  Demetrius, 
mhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  Greeks. 
If  you  sail  towards  the  Asiatic  side,  you 
find,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  upon  a 
rock,  the  town  of  Leander,  which  is  a 
sort  of  fortress  and  prison,  and  has  some 
cannon.  Beyond  it  lies  the  suburb  of 
Scutari,  also  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Tbe  fortifications  of  Constantinople  are 
unimportant  A  wail,  provided  with  548 
towers,  pardy  of  stone  and  pardy  of  brick, 
which,  towards  the  land,  is  double,  and 
bordered  by  a  broad  ditch,  surrounds  the 
whole  city.  Upon  the  side  towards  the 
land,  there  are  o  gates ;  upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  7;  and  as  many  as  13  upon  the 
harbor,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones. 
The  suburbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  open  ; 
but  some  are  surrounded  by  old  walla, 
built  by  the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  The 
seraglio  (q.  v.)  is  a  collection  of  dwellings, 
baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens  and  groves 
of  cypress.  To  distinguish  it  from  other 
palaces,  the  Turks  call  it  the  Padisha  •&- 
rcd^  or  tinperiaZ  palace.    To  tiie  south-east 
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of  it  Be  the  gulf  of  Nice,  the  coast  of  Asia, 
and  especially  Scutari ;  towards  the  north- 
east, it  borders  upon  the  beautiful  environs 
of  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  and  tlie 
suburbs  of  Tophana,  Pere,  Ualata,  which 
rise  like  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  hills 
opposite  to  it.  With  its  garden,  it  forms  a 
little  city  by  itself,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  which  is  euarded  by  cannon 
upon  the  side  towarcb  the  strait  These 
are  discharged  during  the  walks  of  the 
sultan,  and  also  to  celebrate  occasions  of 
public  rejoicinff.  Single  discharges  indi- 
cate the  execution  of  state-criminius  within 
the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  The  chief  en- 
trance, before  which,  upon  the  one  side,  is 
the  ancient  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  up- 
on the  other  a  beautiful  fountain,  opens 
uito  the  tiist  court,  wliich  is  irregular  and 
badly  paved,  having  on  its  left  the  mint, 
and  on  its  right  the  stables,  together  with 
a  large  hospital,  and  other  buildings. 
Here  ia  also  the  royal  mosque.  At  the 
distance  of  about  1000  paces  from  the 
out(T  gate  is  the  second.  It  is,  like  the 
first,  guarded  by  capidschis,  and  leads  to  a 
second  court,  smaller,  but  more  elegant 
than  the  first  The  edifices  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  are  not  of  uniform  height, 
and  are,  in  part,  ornamented  with  cok>n- 
nades.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a 
beautiful  fountain,  surrounded  by  cypresses 
and  wild  mulbeny-trees.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  edifices  comprised  in  this 
court  is  the  divan.  To  this  succeeds  the 
third  court,  into  which  Turks  only  are  ad- 
mitted, and  none,  even  of  these,  'who  do 
not  belong  to  the  court,  or  are  not  espe- 
t^ially  commanded  to  enter.  The  ambassa- 
dors pass,  by  a  covered  way,  from  the 
divan  to  the  audience-chamber  of  the  sul- 
tan, which  is  in  the  real  seraglio,  and  is  a 
splendid  apartment,  although  small  and 
dark.  Beyond  this  lie  the  apartments  of 
the  sultan  and  his  wives,  into  which  it  is 
not  allowable  to  enter.  Externally  are 
discoverable  a  number  of  large,  irregular 
edifices,  which  are  surmounted  by  cupo- 
las covered  widi  lead.  Besides  this 
chief  seraglio,  there  is  also,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  Eski  Send,  built  by  Moham- 
med II,  in  which  are  shut  up  the  wives 
and  slaves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who 
have,  however,  the  privilege  of  marrying 
end  leaving  it,^  if  they  choose.  The  num- 
her  of  dscnamia  and  mosques  in  Constan- 
tinople amounts  to  near  500.  Among 
iliese,  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  is 
the  fonner  church  of  St  Sophia,  founded 
by  Justinian,  which  is  270  feet  in  length  by 
9a0  in  breadth.  No  one,  who  is  not  a 
Mussidman,  can  enter  this  without  express 


permission  from  the  sultan.  The  ctrpohi 
IS  supported  by  pillars  covered  with  mar- 
ble. In  this  large  cupola  are  compre- 
hended 8  half  cupolas.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and 
rich  carpets.  From  without,  nothhig  is 
discernible  but  unsighdy  masses  of  build- 
ing ;  the  various  irregular  parts,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  have  no  symmetry ;  the 
dome  ^lone  rises  majestically  Bbove  it 
The  4  minarets,  which  were  added  by  So- 
lim  II,  stand  insulated,  have  each  a  dit- 
ferent  form,  and  resemble  Gothic  towers. 
Next  to  this  in  celebrity,  are  the  mosques 
of  Selim,  Mahmoud,  Achmet,  Soliman, 
the  sultana  Valide,  the  mother  of  Moham- 
med VI,  and  of  Bajazet  There  are  5000 
oratories  (meiseheda),  besides  23  Greek, 
3  Armenian,  1  Russian,  and  9  Catholic 
churches ;  130  public  baths ;  11  academiesL 
in  which  1600  young  Turits  are  educated 
at  the  sultanas  expense,  for  the  fiiture  ser- 
vice of  the  church  and  state;  518  hi^ 
establishments  for  education  (mecEreve),  in 
which  the  pupils  are  supported  and  in- 
structed gratis;  1300  children's  schools; 
13  public  libraries,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, contains  over  2000  manuscripts,  and 
none  any  printed  books.  There  are,  also, 
many  caravansaries ;  a  mathematical  and 
nautical  school ;  Turkish,  Jewish  and  Ar- 
menian printing-offices ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  coffee-houses^  ornamented  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  singularly  painted,  in 
which  people  of  all  classes  mix  together, 
many  of  whom  smoke,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  30  or  40  pipes  of  tobacco,  and  drink 
as  manv  cups  of  coffee.  To  the  class  of 
public  houses  belong,  also,  the  teriak-hane^ 
or  opium-booths,  where  the  guests  general- 
ly assemble  in  the  evening,  chew  their 
pills  of  opium,  drink  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
and  await  the  intoxicating  results.  The 
manufactories  supply  morocco,  cotton,  silk 
and  linen  cloths,  carpets,  harness,  pocket- 
books,  arms  of  vanous  sorts  (including 
bows  and  arrows),  gold,  silver,  and  em- 
broidery. There  is  no  want  of  dyei^ 
stone-cutters,  jewellers,  &c.  Trade  is 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  khans  and  ba- 
zars. In  the  latter  are  to  be  found  mer- 
chants fiom  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. These  bazars  are  lar^  buildmgs 
of  stone.  One  of  them,  the  Jmsr  chartsch^ 
or  Egyptian  market,  contains  goods  from 
Cairo,  especially  minerals  and  medicinesi 
Other  parts  of  the  bazar  are  occupied  by 
jewellers  and  booksellers,  who  keep  fbf 
sale  Turkish,  Persian  and  Arabian  manu 
scripts.  For  the  most  part,  particular  ar 
tides  are  to  be  found  in  particular  streets: 
thus  the  dealers  in  fan^  the  ahoe-maken^ 
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and  pipe-makers,  have  each  their  ovm 
streets.  The  bazars  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  visiting  them.  Two  kia^aSj  or 
deputies,  appointed  by  the  government, 
Buperintend  the  management  of  these  re- 
positories, and  answer  for  any  theft  or  dis- 
order committed  within  the  walls.  The 
buildings  are  all  iire-proof,  and  are  the 
places  where  wealthy  Tuiics  deposit  their 
most  valuable  property,  and  where  sales 
liy  auction  are  hetd.  The  char^kia  are 
used  for  the  retail  trade.  These  are  an 
immense  assemblage  of  shops,  where  all 
the  different  trades  are  carried  on,  and 
almost  every  thing  requisite  for  food, 
clothing  or  flimimre  may  be  purchased. 
These  endless  rows  of  stalls  along  each 
side  of  a  covered  street,  whereiu  the  arti- 
cle is  often  raanufiictured  as  well  as  sold, 
present  a  constant  succession  of  novel  ob- 
lects,  and  the  modey  throng  of  purchasers 
IS  amusing  and  instructive.  Sedate  Turks, 
saturnine  Armenians,  swaggering  Ghali- 
yonjis,  saucy  Franks,  thin-beard^  Arabs, 
^Bostanjis,  with  their  long-tailed  scarlet 
caps,  dervishes,  crowned  with  dirty  caps, 
tiiat  look  like  extin^ishers,  are  all  crowd- 
ed together,  eaofi  dnving  hiis  own  bargain, 
and  betraying,  by  his  physiognomy  ana 
gestures,  the  characteristics  of  nis  callings 
nation  and  habits.  Constantinople,  be- 
sides the  many  splendid  and  spacious 
mosques  with  which  it  is  adorned,  can 
boast  of  hospitals,  alms-houses,  schoolsL 
colleges  and  public  libraries,  such  as  rival 
tile  rich  institutions  founded  by  the  caliphs 
0^  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  and  surpass  any  now 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  The  Turkish  baths  contain  three 
spacious  apartments,  one  within  the  other, 
paved  with  marble,  and  lighted  by  holes 
m  the  dome  above,  filled  with  colored 
fflass.  In  the  first  chamber,  the  atten- 
aants  prepare  the  linen  and  other  articles 
used  by  the  bathers.  In  the  second,  the 
visitors  undress,  and  fasten  round  their* 
waists  a  thin  covering,  which  hangs  down 
to  the  ankles.  They  then  enter  the 
third  room  with  high  wooden  clogs  on 
their  feet,  to  protect  them  from  tiie  floor, 
which  is  heated  by  vapors  from  a  cal- 
dron immediately  beneath.  The  bather 
is  stretched  out  upon  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  attendant  scours  him  well  with 
cold  and  warm  water,  rubbing  him  with 
k^ehrkil,  a  perfumed  saponaceous  eartii. 
munbers  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  batiie 
together,  but  every  thing  is  conducted 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  decency.  The 
baths  are  open  to  women  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  men  at  night  A  clean  shirt  is 
thrown  over  the  rather,  and  a  faandker- 
2»* 


chief  tied  round  his  he 
ablution  is  completed,  ar 
the  antechamb^,  called  j 
looml  where  a  clean  bed 
and  ne  M\s  into,  a  ref 
accompanied  by  a  luxur 
repose,  hardly  conceivab 
have  not  enjoyed  it  Si 
dom  used  by  the  Turk 
case  of  women  a  short  ti 
ment  Among  the  Ei 
the  Italians,  Russians,  £n 
(all  called  JiraiiJb)  are  tl 
here  the  most  In  the 
Constantinople  lie  Eye 
rather,  a  suburb  of  the  cit 
in  which  the  new  sultan 
With  his  sword,  which 
the  ceremony  of  corona 
(q.  v.),  Bel^ade,  fonnei 
of  the  ambassadors  in 
present  deserted,  on  ace 
wholesomenesBof  the  air 
a  fortress;  Dulmach  Ba 
den  of  melons);  an  im 
the  Chinese  style ;  Besc] 
containing  an  imperial  si 
great  part  of  which  wa 
A  panorama  of  the  city, 
spot  by  Pr^vot,  was  exhi 
1825,  by  Romay.    (See 

CoNSTAI»TIMOPLE,  Gzi 

OF.  These  include  the  » 
the  Trullan  and  the  sei 
ond  was  convoked  by 
Great,  in  381,  to  put  dc 
of  the  Nicene  creed  (s 
had  already  been  restrain 
150  Oriental  bishops,  as: 
purpose,  condemned  the 
ties,  together  with  other  1 
supplement  to  the  creed  i 
they  decided  that  equal  1 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  to  th< 
Son,  with  a  view  of  reca 
dox  faith  the  Macedonian 
achist5,who  had  adopte 
trine  of  the  inferiority  o1 
These,  however,  separate 
cil,  and  suffered  themseh 
heretics.  The  ordinance 
made  the  bishop  of  Coi 
in  rank  to  the  bishop  of 
mitted  the  disputes  of 
the  decision  of  the  empe: 
confirmed  the  decrees  of 
even  procured  them  autli 
The  Greek  church  took 
circumstance  that  the  ] 
declared  to  proceed  only 
to  set  up  their  claims  to  c 
llie  Cattiolice.    Tht  fifti 
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dl  was  heldf  by  the  emperor  Jusdnian, 
in  533,  to  decide  the  dispute  of  the  three 
chapteia    The  three  chapters  were  three 
doctrines    of  the  bishops    Theodore  of 
Mopsue^tia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edes- 
sa,  who  were  suspected  of  Nestorianifim, 
and  declared  heretics  by  the  council  The 
165  bishops,  nearly  all  from  the  East,  who 
were  assembled  at  this  meeting,  excluded 
from  their  communion  the  Roman  bi^o^ 
Virgilius,  who  would  not  unconditionally 
condemn  the  three  chapters,  and  with  him 
many  divines,  even  some  that  were  dead ; 
fi>r  example,  Origen.   They  were  only  tlie 
contemptible  oraans  of  the  senseless  zeal 
of  JusdniaD.    The  sixth  council,  held  in 
^0^  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
line,  in  the  Tnillan  palace  (so  called  on 
account  of  its  vaulted  roof),  dv  166  bish- 
OfBf  of  whom  the  legate  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Agatho  had  the  greatest  influence, 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  theMonothe- 
Ut»i,and  declared  tlieir  leaders  heretica 
Rejecting  tlie  Bible  and  reason,  they  prov- 
ed, firom  the  Withers,  that  Christ  acted  not 
merely  with  one  will,  which  the  Monoth- 
elites  maintained,  but  witli  both  a  divine 
and  a  human  will,  in  accordance  with  his 
two  natures.     Among   the   condemned 
Monothelites  was  Honorius,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Agatho.    As  these  two  councils 
made  no  new  eccle«astical  laws,  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II,  in  692,  again  summon- 
ed a  general  council,  which,  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  to  supply  the  defects 
of  the  fifUi  and  sixth,  was  called  the  gumt- 
iexta,  and,  because  it  was  held  again  in 
the  Tnillan  palace,  the  TruUan  cowtcil  ; 
but  it  is  not  numbered  among  the  coun- 
cils of  Constantinople.    It  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  the  previous  sessions,  and  in- 
stituted rigid  laws  for  the  clergy :  among 
them  were  those  fixing  tlie  rank  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  permission  of  marriage 
to  priests,  which   were  so  offensive  to 
the  Latin  churcli,  that  she  rejected  all  the 
decrees  of  this  council ;  but,  in  the  Greek 
church,  they  are  still  valid.    The  seventh 
ecclesiastical  council,  which  was  held,  in 
754,  in  Constantinople,  by  338  bishops,  was 
not  attended  nor  acknowledged  by  tlie 
I^atin  clergy.    This  council   condemned, 
'^th  the  utmost  severity,  the  worshippers 
of  images,  many  of  whom  were  put  to 
death  in  consequence.    But  the  decrees 
of  this  council  lost  all  their  validity  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsequent  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice  in  787;    (See  Iconcdasts), 
Constellations  are  the  groups  into 
which  astronomers  have  dividra  the  fixed 
f<arB,and  which  have  received  names  for  the 
convenience  of  descripttc^  and  reference. 


The  science  of  the  constellitfions  is  called 
agtrognosy.  The  division  of  the  stars  into 
groups  was  begun  in  ancient  times.  It  is 
plain  that  the  union  of  several  stars  into  a 
constellation,  to  which  the  name  of  some 
animal,  person  or  inanimate  object  is 
given,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  the 
several  points  (the  stars)  may  be  imited  in 
a  hundmi  different  ways,  just  as  imagina- 
tion directs ;  for  instance,  the  best  known 
of  all  the  constellations,  the  Great  Bear,  or 
the  Wain,  might  just  as  well  be  made  to 
represent  a  great  variety  of  other  things. 
It  is  enouffh  that  astronomers  know  what 
is  meant  oy  a  certain  constellation,  so  as 
to  understand  each  other.  The  division 
of  the  heavens  into  constellations  is  like 
the  division  of  a  classic  into  pages  and 
paragraphs.  Ludvrig  Ideler's  Vnlenuck- 
ung  iiher  den  Vrspnmg  und  <&  Bedtur 
twn^  der  Stenmcantn,  Berlin,  1809  (In- 
quiry into  the  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the 
Names  of  the  Stars,  by  Louis  IdeTer]^  is  a 
work  of  great  interest  The  ancient  divis- 
ions of  the  constellations  have  been  retain- 
ed by  the  modems,  with  the  addition  of 
such  as  have  been  newly  discovered. 
When  and  where  the  first  constellations 
were  formed  is  not  known.  It  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able collections  of  stars,  such  as  Charles's 
Wain,  the  Pleiades,  Orion,  &C.,  were  form- 
ed into  constellations,  and  had  names 
S'ven  them,  in  very  early  ages.  Some  of 
em,  by  their  diflferent  appearances,  jserve 
to  mark  out  the  dififerent  seasons  of  the 
year,  and,  on  that  account,  were  not  only 
considered  aa  a  kind  of  directory  for  the 
commencement  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
other  operations  of  husbandly,  but  were 
also  regarded  as  having  a  great  influence 
on  the  temperature  or  the  air.  and  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Hence^  nom  dieir 
being  signs,  pointing  out  the  times  of  the 
year  when  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  mois- 
ture, predominated,  they  were  regarded  as 
the  causes  of  diese  states  of  the  atmo»- 

Shere.  They  were  also  imagined  to  have 
ominion  over  minerals,  vegetables  and 
animals ;  over  the  complexions,  constitu- 
tions, and  even  the  dispositions  of  man- 
kind. This  opinion  obtained  credit  the 
more  easily,  as  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and 
stars  were  believed  to  be  of  a  divine  na- 
ture, insomuch  that  some  peraona  con- 
ceived that  they  were  inhabited  by  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  deities,  who  ^vemed  their 
motions,  and  directed  then:  influences; 
while  others  thought  diat  they  were  ani- 
mals, each  of  which  had  a  living  soul ; 
and  others  again  supposed  that  tliey  were 
animated  by  a  part  or  the  substance  of  the 
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Snpreioe  Belof  .  Each  of  these  notknui 
led  mankind  to  naiv  tiiem  a  sort  of  reli- 
nous  worahi]^  Toe  EgypdanB  divide 
me  Jiearens  into  aeyeFBii  regions,  which 
the^  called  the  stadous  or  mansions  of 
Ibeir  flods.  Thej  worshipped  the  heaven- 
ly bo£e8,  and  more  espedaOy  the  sun  and 
moan,  which  they  called  their  great  gwk^ 
denominatinff  the  sun  (Mrisy  and  the 
moon  bis.  They  also  imagined  that  they 
finind  in  various  animals  some  qualities 
coR«qK«ding  to  the  motions,  appearances 
or  influences  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  some 
of  the  Stan ;  hence  they  were  induced  not 
only  to  use  those  animals  in  their  hiero- 
glyphic representations  of  their  deities,  but 
also  to  pay  them  divine  honors,  and  de- 
nominate the  constelladons  from  them. 
The  Greeks,  who  learned  astronomy  of 
the  Egyptians,  retained  several  of  dieir 
figures,  as  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  doff,  &,c^ 
but  accommodated  almost  all  of  them  to 
the  ftbulous  histoiy  of  their  gods  and  he- 
roes, whom  they  placed  among  the  stars. 
The  Romans  imitated  them,  and  the  poets 
of  both  nations  have  given  us  wild  and 
looaantic  febles  about  the  origin  of  the 
constellations,  proba^  derivea  from  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egypdans,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  some  alterations,  from  them 
to  the  Greeks.  Many  of  the  figures  that 
occur  among  our  present  constellations 
were  origintdly  Egyptian.  The  names 
which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  give  to 
the  groups  of  stars  forming  our  constella- 
tioDs  are  veiy  different  from  those  which 
we  have  given  them.  Some  Arabians, 
too,  though  they  received  their  astronomy 
from  the  Greeks,  changed  the  names  of 
the  constellations,  fiom  a  supersdtious  no- 
tion, that  it  was  unlawful  to  draw  any  hu- 
man figure.  The  zeal  of  some  Christian 
pbilosophers  has  induced  them  to  endeav- 
or to  drive  the  heathen  deities  and  heroes 
firom  the  skies.  The  venerable  Bede  gave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  aposties  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Judas  Schil- 
lerius,  in  1637,  completed  the  reformation, 
and  save  Scripture  names  to  all  the  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens.  Weigelius, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Jena,  made  a  new  order  of  constella- 
tions,  converting  the  firmament  into  a 
CBdum  heraU&cvm^  and  introducing  the 
arms  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  among 
the  constellations.  The  more  lutelliffent 
astronomers,  however,  never  approved  of 
innovation,  because  it  tended  to  introduce 
confusion  into  the  science.  The  old  con- 
stellations, Uierefbre,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
stiU  retained.  Ptolemy  enumerates,  in  his 
•ifflMureJ^i  forty-eight  constellations,  which 


axe  still  cidM  the  PUdemmm.  They  are 
the  following: — ^1.  The  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  (see  Ed^flicV  2.  Twenty-one 
constellations  found  in  tne  nonliem  hem- 
isphere— the  Great  Bear  (UrsaMqjcr,  the 
Wain),  the  litde  Bear  {Ursa  Mnor),  Per- 
seus, the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia, 
Andromeda,  Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse's 
Head!  the  Triangle,  the  Wagoner  (wlvri- 
ga)f  Bootes,  the  Northern  Crown  {Vcrotia 
BoreaUs),  Ophiuchus,  the  Serpent  (iSer- 
penianua)f  Hercules,  the  Arrow  (Sagitta)^ 
the  Lyre,  the  Swan  (Qfgmu),  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Eagle  (Agwla).  3.  Fifteen  con- 
stellations in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
Oiion,  the  Whale  (Cdusju  Eridanus,  the 
Haie  (Lma),  the  Great  Dog  (Cam  Ma- 
jar),  the  Littie  Dog  (Cam$  Minor),  Hydra, 
the  Cup  (CraterX,  the  Crow  (Qnrvufi  the 
Centaur,  the  WouiLypu),  the  Altar  (w^a), 
the  Southern  Fish  (Piscu  Australia),  the 
Argo,  the  Southern  Crown  (Corona  Aub- 
tratx$\  The  poets  of  antiquity  very  ince- 
niously  connected  the  most  popular  fiimes 
of  mythology  with  the  different  constella- 
tions. Some  of  the  constellations,  how- 
ever, have  been  changed ;  and  even  the 
ancients  sometimes  added  new  ones, 
such  as  the  Hair  of  Berenice  [Coma  Berc" 
nices\  and  the  AntinoOs.  Much  still  re- 
mained for  modem  astronomers  to  do. 
Hevelius  introduced  the  twelve  following 
new  constellations : — the  Shield  of  Sobi- 
esky,  the  Squirrel,  Camelopardalus,  the 
Sextant,  the  Gr^hounds,  tiie  Little  Lion, 
the  Lvnz,  the  Fox  and  the  Goose,  the 
Lizard,  the  LitUe  Triangle,  Ceiiierus,  and 
Mens  Maeualus.  When  the  Europeans 
beffan  to  navigate  the  southern  hemi'* 
sphere,  many  new  stars  of  course  appealed 
to  them,  which  thev  never  had  seen  in 
Europe.  Thus  twelve  new  constellations 
were  added  in  the  I6th  century — ^the  lu- 
dians,  Crane,  Phcenix,  Fly,  Southern 
Triangle,  Bird  of  Paradise,  Peacock, 
American  Goose,  Hydrus  or  Water-Snake, 
Sword-Fish,  Flying-Fish,  Chameeleon. 
Halley,  in  1675,  during  his  stay  at  Sl 
Helena,  added  the  Royal  Oak  (Robur 
Carolvman) ;  and  Lacaille,  in  1750,  during 
his  stay  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  added 
the  fourteen  following : — Officina  Sculp- 
toria,  Fornax  Chemica,  Horolorium,  Re- 
ticulus  Rbomboidalis,  Equuleus  Pictorius, 
Ciela  Praxitelis,  Pyxis  Nautica,  Octans 
Hadleionus,  Mochina  Pneumatica,  Circi- 
nus  (the  Compass),  Quadra  Euclidis,  Tel- 
escope, Microscope,  and  Table  Mountain, 
To  these  have  been  added  tbe  Lapland 
Reindeer,  the  Hermit,  the  Brandenburg 
Sceptre,  the  Telescope  of  Herschel,  the 
Shield  of  Poniatowsky,  or  Taurus  Ponia* 
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towsky,  the  Honor  of  Frederic,  and 
others,  which  cannot  well  be  enumerated 
here,  as  their  names  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  nations.  Thus  the  profesBors 
of  Leipsic  made  of  a  part  of  Orion  the 
constellation  of  Napoleon,,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use.  The  different  stan  of  a 
constellation  are  marked  by  Greek  letters. 
Several  have  also  particular  namee.  They 
are  also  divided  according  to  their  appa- 
rent magnitude ;  thus  we  speak  of  stars  of 
the  first,  second  and  third,  op  to  the  sixth 
magnitude.  The  last  are  the  smallest  visible 
to  £e  naked  eye.  One  of  the  best  worics 
on  astrognosy,  in  the  i>re8ent  state  of  this 
science,  is  Bode's  Mieitung  zur  Kenntnin 
des  gestinUen  HmmdSt  9th  ed.  Bertin, 
1823,  with  plates  (Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Starry  Heavens).  On  the  subject  of 
the  constellations,  and  astrognosy  of  the 
ancients,  the  same  author  has  written,  in 
his  PtokrfKBus,  BeobackhMg  und  Beaekni- 
hvmg  der  GesHme^  Berlin,  1795  (Ptolemy, 
Obwirvation  and  Description  of  uie  Stars). 
(For  information  respecting  celestial 
globes,  see  €Hobe,) 

CoifSTiTUBNT  Assehblt;  the  first  con- 
vention of  the  delegates  of  the  French 
natiop,  (June  17, 1789),  consistmg  of  600 
deputies  of  the  third  estate,  900  of  the 
nobility,  and  300  of  the  clergy.  The  fa- 
mous oath  taken  in  the  tennis  court,  June 
20,  1789,  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had 
completed  a  constitution  for  their  country, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  displays  of  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  bent  on  recovering  and  secur- 
ing its  liberty.    (See  France,) 

UOTfSTiTUTiON,  in  medicinc ;  the  general 
condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the 
peculiarities  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions:  such  are  the  peculiar  predis- 
position to  certain  diseases,  or  liability  of 
particular  orpns  to  disease,  the  varieties 
m  dijfestion,  m  muscular  power  and  mo- 
tion, m  sleep,  in  the  appeute,  &c  Some 
marked  peculiarities  of  constimtion  are 
observed  to  be  accompanied  with  certain 
external  characters,  such  as  a  particular 
color  and  texture  of  the  skin,  and  of  the 
hair,  and  also  widi  a  peculiarity  of  form 
and  disposition  of  mind;  all  of  which 
have  been  observed  from  the  e-arliest  time, 
and  divided  into  classes,  and  which  re- 
ceived names,  during  tlie  prevalence  of  the 
humoral  pathology,  that  tliey  still  retain. 
(See  ThnperamerU.) 

Co!>rsTiTUTioN,  m  the  Roman  church ; 
a  decree  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. In  France,  however,  tliis  name 
has  been  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
the  famous  bull  Umgenxtus.  (q.  v.] — 
•Apostolic  cmidiitttionB  is  the  name  given  to 


a  odIectMn  of  eeofesiaatieal  hma  and  rb 

flations  ascribed  erroneously  to  Clemei. 
Their  contents  betray  a  later  origin* 
No  6ther  of  ^e  church,  before  the  4th 
oentury,  mentions  them.  Epiphanius  is 
the  first  who  speaks  of  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  thouf^  he  does  not 
pretend  to  den^  the  doubtt  which  many 
persons  entertamed  respecting  tibeir  genu* 
menesB.  The  Trullan  council  (69S)  consid- 
ered only  nart  of  them  genuine,  and  reject* 
ed  the  collectimi  on  account  of  the  inter* 
polations  which  it  had  experienced.  Most 
probably  ^s  collection  was  made  in  tlio 
third  century,  and  compouaded  of  regu** 
lationa  already  existing,  and  othen  invent- 
ed by  the  compiler,  who  was  an  adveraaiy 
of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  But  it  is  still  very 
dubious  viiiether  the  collection,  wluch  we 
have  at  preeent  under  the  above  name, 
is  the  same  mentioned  by  the  ftthers  of 
the  church.  The  Cathoiics  themselves 
are  suspicious  of  them.  The  Didumnairi 
dt  Tkidogie  says  of  them,  Cu  ConOUu^ 
turns  prHendues  afoMiquf$  wadent,  dana 
ptuaieurs  endroUs^  VArumumey  rm/krmeni 
d€8  anaduvnismes  et  dea  mphmna  amgvk^ 
Uh^surphuiewrapoitdsdelareligum, 

CoNSTiTiTTioN ;  the  fimdamental  law 
of  a  state,  whether  it  be  a  written  insnu- 
ment  of  a  certain  date,  as  that  of  the  U. 
States,  or  an  aggregate  of  laws  and  usages 
which  have  b^  formed  in  the  courae  of 
a[p8,  like  the  En^lislt  constitution.  L  Con- 
stitutions, accordmg  to  their  origin  or  their 
fundamental  principle,  may  be  divided 
into  3  classes : — 1.  those  establiahed  bv  the 
sovereign  power;  2.  tiiose  formed  by 
contracts  between  nations  and  certain  in- 
dividuals, whom  they  accept  as  sovoeigns^ 
on  condition  of  their  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract ;  3.  those  formed  by 
a  comi)act  between  difierent  soverragn 
powers.  1.  The  first  class  may  be  acain 
divided  into,  a.  constitntions  established  by 
a  free  sovereign  people  for  their  own  reg- 
ulation— ^the  only  ones  which  rest  on  a  just 
and  philosophical  ba.<iis  (although  such  as 
are  embraced  in  the  other  descriptions 
may  be  the  best  which  circumstances  will 
allow  in  given  cases) ;  of  this  sort  are  the 
constimtions  of  the  U.  States ;  and,  6.  such 
as  have  been,  in  some  instances,  granted 
by  the  plenary  power  of  absolute  mon* 
archs  to  their  subjects,  and  which,  in  the* 
ory,  are  the  voluntary  gift  of  the  benefi 
cence  of  the  ruler.  These  are  called,  by 
the  French,  cmiMuUona  ocirayhsy  fioii» 
odraver,  to  grant  Such  an  instrument  is 
the  French  VkarUj  which  commences  with 
the  words  AToua  mxms  f>dovdairemaU  et 
par  Ubrt  extrcice  de  notrt  antJUniU  tvyob 
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^  not  n^peto,  &e.  li^  The  second  great  class 
<if  oonsHtiitioiis  mentioned  above  includes 
snch  as  haire  been  formed  by  a  oontract 
between  the  future  ruler  and  the  people. 
These  aie  mutually  binding  on  each  paitY, 
as  long  as  the  other  fulfils  bis  duty.  Such, 
IB  a  great  degree,  is  the  English  constitu- 
tion. And  a  constitution  ocfino^  paitakes 
mueh  of  the  nature  of  a  compact,  as  soon 
as  the  people  have  sufficient  spirit  and 
sense  or  justice  to  prevent  it  fit>m  being 
infiinged  or  abolished,  and,  asserting  the 
natural  richtB  of  men,  whose  rulers  exist 
only  fi>r  their  benefit,  avow  that  they  will 
Bufamit  to  the  government  only  as  Ions  as 
the  government  observes  the  constitution. 
In  fttct,a  constitution  ocfrov^ in  any  case, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  compact,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from 
the  wants  of^  die  times  and  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  expreflsing  the  intention 
of  die  ruler  to  observe  certain  rules,  which 
these  wants  and  demands  prescribe. 
Where  would  be  its  value,  how  could  it 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law,  oon- 
trolfing  the  operations  of  the  government, 
if  it  were  liable  to  be  aboli&ed  at  any 
moment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sover^gn  ? 
That  the  monarch  acted  firom  compumon 
in  granting  the  constitution,  only  proves 
that  the  chaiBCCer  of  the  times  made  it 
Indispensable.  The  French  ultras  are 
rrievouslv  mistaken,  when  they  pretend 
niat  the  king  may  abolish  the  CharU  be- 
cause he  granted  it  It  is  not  the  words 
with  which  it  is  prefaced,  but  the  cucum- 
slances  under  which  it  was  given,  that  are 
to  determine  its  character.  It  was  granted 
lo  BBiisfv  the  demands  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  pledge  for  the  securi^  of 
their  liberties ;  and  as  long  as  they  hold  to 
the  mnt,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ruler  to 
recall  it  Such  a  coiiBtimtion,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  resting  virtually  on 
a  compact*  3.  Some  constitutions  are 
compacts  between  several  sovereign  pow- 
ei&  Such  was  the  constitution  or  the 
German  empire,  and  that  of  the  United 

*  If  we  consider  strictly  the  origin  of  the  two 
great  divuaons  of  oonstitutioDS^  we  diall  find  that 
uiey  all  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
They  are.  as  we  have  said,  established  either  by 
the  people  themselves,  or  by  a  contract  between 
the  people  and  their  future  nuar,  or  are  ^pruned  by 
lltf  ruler.  In  the  /irst  case,  the  consututiou  is  a 
direct  emanation  from  their  sovereign  power.  In 
the  second  case^  it  is  no  less  so;  ibr  tney  confer  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  wbich  thev  coold  not  do  tin- 
.esB  ikmy  possessed  them.  In  the  third  case,  the 
ofiostitution,  as  we  have  said,  is  virtually  a  com- 
oact.  and,  as  such,  recognises  the  independence  of 
fee  contracting  parlies,  and  admiu  that  the  people, 
QoUedively,  have  no  supenor. 


Provfaices  of  HoHaiid,aiid  such  is  abo  the 
Swiss  confederation.  The  constitution  of 
the  U.  Stales  of  America,  although  the 
different  states  call  themselves  sovereign^ 
proceeded,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  U.  States  collectively,  as  is  ap* 
parent  fiom  the  veiy  begiiMUQg  of  the  in* 
strument,  which  is  in  these  woids — ^  We 
the  people  of  the  U.StateSy"  and  not  *<We, 
the  states."  Moreover,  it  can  escape  no 
one's  observation,  that  the  congress,  estab* 
lisbed  by  this  constitution,  has  rights  and 
pow^ps  fror  exceeding  those  wh£h  other 
confederate,  but  entirely  distinct  govern- 
ments, are  wont  to  allow  each  other,  and 
that  the  constitution,  in  short,  unites  all 
the  states  into  one  naddon,  the  .gov^cnment 
being  called,  by  all  parties,  the  national 
governmenL  Governments  entirely  and 
virtually  distinct  from  each  other  never 
would,  however  closely  confederated,  al- 
low a  government,  particularly  a  nation- 
al government,  to  be  estabu^ed  over 
themselves.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States  is  more  than 
a  mere  compact  between^  independent 
powers,  yet  less  than  the  simple  ccHistitu- 
tion  of  an  undivided  nation :  it  ought  rath- 
er to  be  considered  as  forming  one  whole 
with  the  different  constimtions  of  the 
states,  which  have  given  up  to  the  gen- 
eral government  most  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  as  that  of  making  war  and 
peace,  coining,  &c.*  IL  In  regard  to  po- 
litical principles,  constitutions  are^  1.  demo- 
cratic, when  the  fundamental  law  guar- 
anties to  every  citizen  equal  rights,  pro- 
tection, 'and  participation,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  the  govenmient,  such  as  the 
constitutions  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  some 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  3.  Aristocratic, 
when  the  constitution  establishes  privileg- 
ed classes,  as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and 
intrysts  the  government  entirely  to  them, 
or  allows  tl^m  a  very  dispreportionate 
share  in  it.  Such  a  constitution  was  that 
of  Venice,  and  such  still  are  those  of  some 

*  For  morejparticuiar  tnfimnation  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  FedrraUstf  the  contemporaneous  ex- 
position of  this  instrument,  by  some  of  ^he  ablest 
men  concerned  in  its  pr<»>aratioo.  The  Viao  of 
the  Constittdicm  of  the  U.  StaUtt  of  Amtricaf  by 
William  Rawle,  Philadelphia,  lffit9,  contains  a 
hicid  explanation  of  its  prmciples,  and  has  been, 
as  well  as  the  Federalist,  introduced,  as  a  text- 
book, into  some  of  the  American  colleges.  The 
Elementary  Catechism  of  the  Corutittdvm  of  the 
U.  Stalety  for  the  Use  of  SchoolSf  b^  J.  A.  Btane- 
bary,  Boston,  1828,  exhibits  the  pnoctples  of  the 
constitution  in  a  way  to  make  them  easily  in 
tellig'ible,  and  would  prove  a  useful  guide  to  a  ibr- 
eiguer  desirous  c^  obtaining  a  general  insight  into 
the  constitutioa,  without  the  trouble  or  * 
study. 
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Swiss  cantons,  for  instance,  Berne.  3.  OF 
a  mixed  character.  To  this  >atter  divisioil 
belong  some  monarchical  constitutions, 
which  recognise  the  existence  of  a  king 
whose  power  is  modified  by  other  branches 
of  government,  of  a  more  or  less  popular 
easL  The  Bnfflish  consdtixtion  belongs  to 
this  division.  It  has  often  been  called  a 
mixture  of  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy;  but,  in  fiM^t, even  the  represen- 
tation of  the  commons  of  that  country  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  under  the  control  of  the 
privileged  orden,  so  that  the  govenunent 
nils,  ahnost  entirely,  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  litde  of  the  democradc 
element  is  visible.  III.  The  forms  of 
government,  established  by  the  various 
constitutions,  afford,  a  ground  of  division 
important  in  some  respects ;  and,  lasdy, 
IV.  The  principle  on  which  a  constitution 
establishes  the  representation,  or  the  way  in 
which  the  people  perticipatje  in  the  gov- 
ernment, ftuniffiies  an  important  means  of 
classification.  1.  Some  allow  the  people 
to  partake  in  the  government,  without 
representation.  This  is  the  case  in  sev- 
eral of  the  small  Swiss  cantons,  in  which 
the  whole  people  assemble  and  legislate. 
It  is  obvious  mat  such  a  constitution  can 
operate  only  where  the  number  of  citizens 
is  very  small,  and,  even  then,  it  will  be, 
almost  always,  objectionable.  2.  Some 
are  of  a  representative  character;  that  is, 
aU  the  citizens  do  not  take  an  immediate 
part  in  the  government,  but  act  by  their 
representatives.  Constitutionsof  thjssort, 
a.  either  establish  a  general  and  equal 
representation,  as  those  of  the  U.  States ; 
or,  h,  connect  the  right  of  representation 
witli  particular  estates  (q.  v.^  and  corpora- 
tions. The  term  r^reMentOhve  contHtuUon 
is  frequentiy  applied  exclusively  to  the 
fomer  by  way  of  eminence.  A  preat 
desideratum,  in  these  times  of  polgical 
agitation,  is  a  digest  of  all  constitutions, 
existing  and  abolished,  a  codex  corutituHo-' 
fmmj  exhibiting  all  the  difi^r^t  trials, 
which  men  have  made,  to  provide  for  their 
permanent  security  and  wel&re.  The 
c»ily  attempt  to  execute  such  a  work,  as 
fer  as  our  knowledge  extends,  has  been 
made  m  the  German  language — DU  Ew' 
rop&iichen  ComUtutioneity  Leipsic,  1817. 
Though  a  great  part  of  Europe  is  engaged 
in  a  controvensy  on  the  sukgcct  of  consti- 
tutions,— ^the  people  desu'lnj;  them,  the  gov- 
ernments resisting  their  wishes,  and  mer^ 
eenary  writers  attacking  and  vilifying  their 
advocates, — it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to 
enter  into  an  argument  in  defence  of  the 
advantage  fo^  necessity  of  constitutions, 
since  every  one  of  our  readers  is  convinced 


that  governments  are  institocsd  fbr  tiM 
welfiu«  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  wel- 
fare of  nations  is  founded  on  libertv  and 
justice ;  that  liberty  and  justice  imply  re- 
straints on  rulers,  and  tiie  security  of  bis 
rights  to  every  citizen ;  and  that  constitu- 
tions, therefore,  are  essential,  as  assign- 
ing to  every  branch  of  ^vemment  its 
powers  and  limitB,  protectmg  against  ag- 
gression, and  ascertaining  the  purposes 
fer  which  the  government  exists,  and  the 
rights  which  are  guarantied  to  evei^  citi- 
zen. It  would  be,  perhaps,  inteiestmg,  if 
We  had  room  enough,  to  give  a  ^etch  of 
the  most  celebrated  arguments  against 
constitutions ;  but  the  substance  of  thera 
amoimts  to  this,  that  states  and  nati<Mis 
resemble  &mili^  the  monarchs  being  in 
the  place  of  the  Others ;  that  the  father  of 
a  &mily  has  a  divine  right  to  govern  his 
fimiily,  and  provide  for  his  children,  ac- 
cordinff  to  his  discretion,  and  that  a  fiunily 
would  be  in  a  most  unfortunate  condition, 
in  which,  to  prevent  quarrels  and  discon- 
tent, the  fkther  should  be  obliged  to  refo^ 
to  a  written  instrument,  in  whkh  the  du- 
ties of  every  member  of  the  household 
were  laid  down.  The  comparison  of  a 
state  to  a  fiunily  has  c^me  to  our  times, 
fix>m  ages  when  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  littie  understood,  when  man* 
kind  was  gaining  political  experience  at 
a  dear  rate,  and  when  the  whole  sulject 
of  government  was  very  ill  defined,  be- 
cause the  general  principles  of  the  subject, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration,  were  not,  and,  per- 
haps, could  not  be  cleariy  understood. 
In  regard  to  those  times,  the  comparison 
of  the  head  of  a  government  to  a  father 
may  be  excused.  But,  in  times  like  the 
present,  after  so  much  experience,  so  many 
examples,  so  much  invoitigation  into  the 
nature  of  governments,  nothing  but  nar- 
row-minded prejudice,  wilful  perversion 
of  reason,  or  degraded  serviti^  towards 
the  powers  that  be,  can  lay  down  such  a 
principle.  No  comparison,  probably,  has 
done  more  mischief,  than  the  one  aUuded 
to,  because  it  perverts  the  very  principles 
and  elethents  of  the  subject  to  be  eluci- 
dated. No  two  things  can  be  more  difler* 
ent  than  a  state  and  a  family.  The  ruling 
principle  of  the  latter  is  love,  forbearance 
and  kindness ;  that  of  the  former,  stem 
justice,  strict  adherence  to  strict  law.  A 
family  is  composed  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, bound  toother  by  the  ties  of  natural 
afiection,  and  the  claim  of  infancy  on 
manhood  for  protection.  A  state  is  com- 
posed of  men  comparatively  unconnected 
and  independent..    Families  are  united  hf 
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nature,  states  by  law.  How  unfortunate 
would  be  a  family  in  which  eveir  memr 
ber  should  insist,  obstinately,  on  his  right ! 
How  unfortunate  have  been  those  nations, 
which  have  left  every  thing  to  the  kind- 
ness and  paternal  care  of  their  nilers,  and 
have  not  insisted,  obstinately,  on  tfieir  rights! 
In  very  many  instances,  nations  have  pre^ 
pared  the  way  for  the  Iobb  of  their  libeiv 
ties  l^  the  concessions  into  which  they 
have  been  hurried  by  gratitude  towards 
great  national  benefitctors,  or  those  whom 
they  have  regarded  as  such.  The  greatest 
favor  that  monarehs  could  bestow  on  na- 
tionsi,  would  be  to  give  up  all  favor,  to 
make  justice  the  only  rule  of  eovemment 
V.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  representa- 
tive constitutions.  These  may  be  divided 
mto,  1,  such  as  are  founded  on  the  union 
of  the  feudal  estates,  the  clergy,  nobility, 
citizens  and  peasantnr ;  the  two  latter  of 
which  derive  their  right  of  representation 
from  the  charters  of  the  ancient  corpora- 
•ions:  2,  such  as  establish  the  right  of  a 
general  representation,  like  the  Ameri* 
can  constitution,  and  such  as  partake  of 
Loth  characters,  like  die  Britiai  constitu- 
tion. Those  of  the  first  class  either  orig- 
inated in  the  feudal  times,  or  have  been 
since  copied  from  such  as  did.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  mode  in 
which  the  estates  grew  up  and  became 
the  basis  of  these  constitutions.  (See  Es* 
iaUs.)  We  will  only  observe,  that  exter- 
nal causes  exerted  here  their  usual  influ- 
ence ;  that  the  feudal  states  were  conglom- 
erates of  many  heterogeneous  bodies;  and 
that  it  was  reserved  mr  later  ages  to  un^ 
fold  the  true  principles  of  government;  to 
separate  the  essential  from  the  unessential 
and  injurious ;  to  ^ve  stability,  distincmess 
and  extent  to  pnnciples  before  unsettled, 
indefinite  and  limited  in  tlieir  operation. 
The  causes,  however,  which  produced  the 
feudal  constitutions,  and  established  the 
division  of  estates,  have  almost  all  ceased 
to  operate  long  ago.  The  ait  of  printing, 
schools,  post-offices,  and  an  improvea 
sense  of  justice,  have  long  since  over- 
thrown the  barrier  which  separated  the  dif- 
ferent classes;  and  the  constitutions  which 
still  remain,  founded  on  the  idea  of  es- 
tates, are  equally  unjust  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  conferring^  as 
they  do,  exclusive  privileges  on  particular 
classes,  when  almost  all  the  causes  for 
which  they  were  originally  granted  have 
ceased.  They  are  remnants  of  times  long 
^oue  by,  and  are  kept  up  either  by  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  aristocracy,  or 
b^  the  belief  of  particular  nations,  that 
Circumstances  are  im&vorable  to  a  gen- 


eral representation ;  or  they  have  been  re- 
established for  the  express  purpose  of 
countenicting  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  democratic  tendency  of  time  must 
be  acknowledged  by  every  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced observer,  whetlier  he  thinks  the 
effect  good  or  bad,  whether  he  belongs  to 
the  class  which  deems  all  \irtue  and  no- 
bleness of  character  concentrated  in  the 
middle  affes,  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
final  peiTCCtion  of  mankind,  or  to  those 
who  nave  no  standaid  for  measuring  the 
state  of  a  nation  but  statistical  tm)les. 
Eveiy  thing,  from  the  fashion  of  the  dress 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  tends  to 
*B  democratic  equality.  The  turning  point 
in  the  history  of^constitutions,  fit)m  whence 
We  must  date  the  introduction  into  prac- 
tice of  the  principles  of  general  represen- 
tation, is  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  thirteen  first  U.  States. 
France  then  adopted  the  same  principles; 
and  it  will  remain  for  ever  one  of  the  most 

{)rominent  facts  in  the  history  of  Napo- 
eon,  that  wherever  he  became  completely 
master  of  a  country,  he  abolished  the  es- 
tates, and,  of  course,  bondage  and  feudal 
services,  and  established  constitutions  on 
the  principle  of  ^neral  representation,  al- 
though these,  it  is  true,  were  not  allowed 
to  act  fieely.  Europe,  until  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  was  continually  involved  in 
wars,  mto  which  the  French  emperor  de- 
clared that  England  continually  forced 
him.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
cause  of  these  continual  conflicts,  itcan- 
not  be  denied,  that,  if  the  tumult  of  the 
strifo  had  not  prevented  the  t)peration  of 
the  just  principles  which  these  constitu- 
tions containeoy  they  would-  have  been 
of  essentia]  benefit :  they  wonld,  at  leasts 
have  formed  a  basis  for  further  political 
developements ;  and,  though  they  might 
have  appeared  deficient,  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  liberty  of  the  U.  States,  they 
would,  at  all  events,  have  furnished  a 
much  more  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
speedy  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of 
2X)litical  society,  than  the  constitutions,  if 
they  deserve  the  name,  whieh  the  con- 
querors of  Napoleon  have  established  in, 
or  rather  imposed  on,  difler^t  oountries ; 
e.  g.,  the  provincial  estates  which  Pru^a 
has  established  in  her  different  districts, 
and  the  political  organization  which  the 
house  of  Austria  has  introduced  into  the 
Tyrol,  which  had  sacrificed  itself  in  a 
bloody  struggle  for  that  imperial  family. 
These  mocK  constitutions,  together  witti 
the  right  of  armed  intervention,  proctum- 
cd  by  the  holy  alliance,  are  so  entirely  in  • 
consistent  witii  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ihnxiu 
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thej  ufSbrd  no  hopes  of  improvement  ex- 
cept by  their  entire  abolition.  Napoleon, 
as  one  of  the  emperor's  nearest  connez- 
lons,  who  stood  highest  in  his  confidence, 
said  to  us,  was  essentially,  by  conviction 
imd  natunl  inclination,  the  enemy  of 
feudalism,  and  the  sincere  friend  of  the 
principles  of  equal  liberty.  It  must  al- 
ways DO  remembered,  that  he  abolished 
Bveiy  where,  by  one  of  his  fim  acte^ 
wherever  his  power  reached,  the  feudal 
services,  estates  and  constitutions,  founded 
on  the  old  corporations,  which  had  be- 
come useless  or  obnoxious,  and  were,  with 
vf^ry  few  exceptions,  much  more  unpop- 
ular than  the  actual  rulers.  We  shall* 
now  give  a  very  condensed  view  of  the 
existing  constitutions,  including  a  more 
particular  survey  of  those  of  the  U.  States. 
Etxropt,  I.  Constitutions  foimded  on 
the  feudal  estates  of  the  middle  ageis 
and  on  the  ^stem  of  ccnporations,  con- 
tinue to  exist,  1.  in  the  Austrian  monar- 
chy, a.  In  the  arch-duchy  of  Lower 
Austria,  in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  in  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and,  since  1817,  also  in 
Oalicia  and  Lodomeria  with  Bukowine, 
the  estates  are  still  kept  up,  comprising 
the  four  orders — the  clergy,  nobility,  gen- 
try (BitUnlUmd)  and  citizens;  the  latter 
beinff  represented  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
royal  cities.  In  the  Tyrol,  we  find  again, 
since  March  d4, 1816,  the  estates  of  peas- 
ants, citizens,  nobility,  gentiy  and  clergv. 
Bu^  notwithstanding  tib^ir  gallant  struggle 
agamst  the  French  and  Bavarians,  they 
have  not  even  received  fit>m  Austria  the 
right  of  a  voice  in  the  imposition  of  their 
ovm  taxes,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
them ;  but  the  constitution  allows  them  the 
right  of  making  representations,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  country,  to  the  emperor!  In 
the  imperial  part  of  Silesia,  the  estates  are 
composed  only  of  the  dukes  and  princes, 
with  the  lords  (SUmduherren)  and  gentiy 
(12ttte9vcft«^),  who  are  immediately  under 
the  emperor,  h.  In  the  Lombaxdo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  the  estates  are  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  April  24, 1815^ 
on  the  system  of  corporations.  Two  central 
Eitions  exist  at  Milan  and  Venice : 


the  different  provincial  congregations  in 
the  Lombardic  part  of  the  kingdom  connst 
of  deputies  appointed  by  die  king;  in 
the  Venetian  part,  of  deputies  elected  b^ 
the  central  congregation  and  the  gyherwi'' 
ttf»  (the  Austrian  designation  of  the  govern- 
ment). All  these  denudes  are  from  among 
the  nbble  and  not  noble  landed  proprietors, 
and  from  the  royal  cities,  under  the  sway 
of  the  imperial  governors  or  delesates. 
Th  e  privUeg^of  these  estates  comsstaunoet 


sc^ly  in  the  right  of  granting  the  rojm 
poriilaUa*  and  in  the  d&ribution  and  col- 
lecdon  of  the  taxes.  Some  have  also  the 
right  of  advinng  the  goverament,  and  that 
of  petitioning,  c.  In  Hungary,  the  four 
orders  of  the  estates— 4he  high  <^omr, 
the  barons  and  maenaU$^  the  gentry  (At- 
terachaft)  and  royal  fifee  citiefr--have  im- 
portant privileges.  (See  Himgixnf,)  The 
nobility  or  gentir  and  the  cities  elect 
their  ^kputies  and  give  them  instructiona. 
d,  In  Transylvania,  or  Siebefib&i^e^iy  the 
grand-prince  exercises  certain  nghts  of 
sovereignty,  assasted  by  the  representativeB 
of  the  three  nations  (the  Hungarians, 
Szeklers  and  Saxons)  whom  he  convokes. 
These  representatives  coinst  paitly  of 
royal  officers,  panly  of  deputies  appointed 
l^  the  regent  or  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tions.  2.  Sardinian  monarchy.  On  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  the  cleigy,  nobility 
and  deputies  of  the  cities  aim  borougin 
exercise,  together  with  the  king,  the  ri^t 
of  legislating  and  taxing.  3.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  there  exist,  acoording  to 
the  latest  conadtution  of  June  7,  1809, 
the  old  estates,  comprwing  four  orders — 
the  nobility,  clersy,  citizens  and  crown- 
peasants.  The  diet  has  the  right  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  finances,  bank  and  mint  The 
king  has  an  unconditional  veto.  4.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  estates  are  com- 
posed of  three  oiders.  The  first  order 
consists  of  the  higher  clergy,  or  prelates^ 
princes,  counts  and  lords,  vrith  the  depu- 
ties of  the  university  of  Ldpdc.  The  sec- 
ond order  emboreces  the  gentry,  to  v^ch, 
ance  1890,  twenty-nine  deputies  also  have 
been  joined  fix>m  the  possessors  of  noble 
estates.*  The  third  order  consists  of  dep- 
uties finom  the  magistrates  of  the  cities. 
The  business  of  granting  and  fixing. the 
taxes,  and  of  receiving  the  accounts  con- 
nected therewith,  belongs  to  the  diet :  im- 
portant laws  of  a  general  character  must 
also  be^laid  before  Ujem  for  consideration* 
5.  A  similar  constitution  exists  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  which  the  legis- 
lative body  consists  of  the  estates  of  the 
counts,  the  gentry  (RiUeradutft)  and  the 
citizens.  Each  of  tnese  estates  has  only 
one  vote.  The  principality  of  Altenburg 
has  two  estatea-^ie  sentry  and  the  citi 
zens.  6.  In  die  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
estates  were,  according  to  a  decree  of  Dec 
7, 1819,  divided  into  two  chambers.    The 

*  Noble  estate  (in  Gennao^  Rittergut)  is  such  aa 
estate  as  formerly  could,  or,  in  some  cooutries,  still 
can,  be  held  by  a  nobleinan  only.  Prussia  has 
abolished  this  condition  of  tenure,  so  that 
moncrs  can  buy  such  eiUUss. 
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old  mtem  of  corponitionfl  was  retained. 
(See  Jffimover.)  7.  In  the  principality  of 
IJechtensteki,  a  constitutioQ  after  the 
Austrian  jBishion  was  introduced,  Nov.  9, 
1818.  The  estates  consist  of  the  clergy 
and  the  deputies  from  the  communities^ 
appointed  by  the  magistrates.  Their 
power  is  simply  to  make  propositiona 
e.  In  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklen* 
burg-Schwerin  and  M.  Strelitz,  the  estates 
consist  of  the  BiUtrsehaft  and  deputies  of 
the  corporations.  They  have  very  creat 
privileges,  which  the  former  particularly 
maintains  with  jpreat  strictness.  9.  In  the 
principalities  of  Reuss,  the  old  estates 
also  exist,  as,  likewise,  10.  in  the  Danish 
duchy  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  11.  The  re- 
public of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  was 
erected  March  31,  1800,  and  governed 
according  to  the  aristocratic  constitution, 
established,  under  Russian  influence,  Dec 
€,  1808.  When  the  republic  was  placed 
under  the  ppjtection  of  Great  Britain,  the 
k>rd-eommimioner,  Maitkmd,  dissolved  the 
senate,  which  had  existed  at  Corfu  f»nce 
1803,  and  established  a  new  constitution 
Jan.  1,  1818,  according  to  which  the 
legislative  body  consists  of  deputies  of  the 
nobifity,  and  the  senate  is  chosen  fiom 
among  the  legislative  bod^.  II.  The  con* 
etitution  of  Great  Britain  is  founded  joint- 
ly upon  the  old  system  of  corporations, 
that  of  estates,  and  that  of  a  general  na- 
tional representation.  (See  Gnat  Britam.\ 
IIL  A  national  representation,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  phrase,  was  first  established 
in  the  year  1787,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States.  The  render  will  find,  towards 
the  end  of  this  article,  an  abstract  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states  which 
compose  this  union.  Constitutions  in 
which  the  aristocratic  element  was  ex- 
cluded were  soon  after  established  in 
France.  Several  other  states  then  shook 
off  the  fetten  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
introduced  more  or  less  of  the  democratic 
element  into  the  constitutions  which  they 
adopted.  Durii^  the  last  half  century, 
there  have  been  il4  new,  vnritten  constitu- 
tions established  in  Europe  and  America  : 
81  of  them  have  been  abolished,  but  the 
remainder  still  exist,  and  about  100  mil- 
lions of  peoi^e  are  niled  by  i\\em^-nA. 
France  has  seen,  since  the  revolution, 
nine  difierent  constitutions: — 1.  The  mo- 
narchical-representative constitution  of 
179L  2.  Tne  republican-dem<x;ratic  con- 
stitution of  June  24,  179a  This  nev^ 
went  wholly  into  operation,  much  power 
being  given,  for  the  time,  to  dictatorial 
bodies.  3.  The  constitution  of  Sept  33, 
1795,  which  established  the  directorial 
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and  divided  llie  lefpskdhv 
ly  of  the  national  convention  mto  the 
council  of  the  ancients  and  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred.  It  vested  the  rieht  of 
electing  the  representatives  immediately 
in  the  primary  assemblies.  4.  The  con- 
stitution of  Dec.  13,  1799,  established  a 
first  consul  for  ten  years,  with  the  right  of 
propoaiug  laws,  an<l  two  other  consuls. 
The  first  consul  (Bonaparte)  was  sur- 
rounded b^  a  council  of^  state  and  minia* 
ters.  A  tnple  election  was,  at  the  same 
time,  established.  The  citizens  of  each 
commune  chose  cme  tenth  of  their  num- 
ber as  penons  ouaiified  lor  public  of&ce 
the  aggregate  of  the  persons  tiius  niuned 
in  all  the  communes  of  a  department 
chose  also  one  tenth  of  their  number ;  and 
fi:om  the  whole  body  of  persons  thus 
nominated  by  all  the  departments,  form- 
ing the  national  list  of  persons  eligible  to 
omcial  situations,  the  conservative  senate 
chose  the  l^pslators,  tribunes,  consuls,  the 
members  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and 
the  comimsBionerB  of  accounts.  In  this 
instniment,  the  principles  of  the  libertv 
of  the  press,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  bad  been  guarantied  in  the  former 
constitution,  were  omitted.  5.  Many  essen- 
tial changes  were  soon  afler  made  in  this 
constitution  by  the  various  9matu»<tm' 
tuttts  orgamques^  so  called.  These  decrees 
of  the  senate,  of  Aug.  2  and  4,  1803,  gave 
the  first  consul.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his 
dignity  for  life,  and  invested  him  with 
several  monarchical  prerogatives.  6.  At 
last,  the  Btnatus-amsulu  of  May  18,  1804^ 
elevated  the  first  consul  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  sue 
cession  was  made  hereditary  in  his  &nH> 
iiy.  France  had  now  a  monarchical  con- 
stitution with  some  democratic  forms: 
one  of  these — the  tribunate — ^was  abolished 
by  the  senatus-oonsuUe  organique  of  Aug. 
19, 1807.  The  equality  of  all  citizens,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a  principle  pre- 
served in  all  the  French  constitutions,  and 
even  the  Bourbons  were  obliged  to  make 
it^ia  prominent  feature  in  the  CharU  con^ 
MtOwnneUe.  7.  After  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  the  senater  drew  up  a  new 
constitution,  of  April  6, 1814,  in  which  an 
aristocracy,  hereditarv  in  the  familiee  of 
the  senatois,  was  established.  It  guaran 
tied,  liowever,  in  several  respects,  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  But  Louis  X  Vlli^ 
as  it  is  well  known,  adopted,  at  St  Ouen, 
May  2, 1814,  only  certain  principles  of  this 
constimtion,  relating  to  the  representative 
system  in  two  bodies,  the  respon8U)ility 
of  the  ministers,  the  judges^  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  irrevvK 
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cability  of  the  sale  of  the  national  proper* 
tr,  the  capacity  of  every  Frenchman  for 
ail  civil  and  militaiy  appointmentB,  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  8.  After 
tliis,  the  king  promulgated,  June  4, 181^ 
the  present  constitution,  the  Charte  ooiutHu-' 
HomidU  (q.  v.),  which  had  been  dniwn  up 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  him.  It 
established  a  chamber  of  peers,  to  be 
elected  by  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies,  to  be  choeen  by  electoral  col- 
leges. These  two  bodies,  together  with 
the  king,  were  to  form  the  legislature. 
But  this  instrument  left  many  points  un« 
setded,  which  allowed  ftiU  play  to  machi* 
nations  of  aU  kinds.  9.  After  the  letum 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  emperor  pro* 
mulgated  a  new  constitutional  instrument, 
as  an  addition  to  tlie  imperial  constitution, 
April  22, 1815.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  in  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celeorated  Chatnp  de  MaL  When  Louis 
XVIII  retunied  to  Paris,  the  Charte  went 
again  into  cmeration.  By  the  electoral 
law  of  June  28, 1820,  the  democratic  ele* 
ment  of  this  fundamental  law,  as  respects 
the  representation  of  the  people,  has  oeen 
essentially  weakened,  or  nuher  thrown 
out ;  as,  in  a  population  of  35,000,000,  there 
are  only  70,000  electors,  and  only  5  or  6 
thousand  who  can  be  elected.  The  law  of 
June  9, 1824,  established  septennial  elec- 
tions of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  diou^  the 
Ckartc  had  limited  their  term  of  office  to 
five  years. — B.  In  the  Netherlands,  similar 
changes  took  place.  An  act  of  arbitraiy 
power  was  necessary  to  overcorne  the 
opposition  of  the  federal  party  to  the 
fnends  of  unicm  (democratB|,  biefore  the 
first  constitution  or  the  Batavian  republic, 
fashioned  after  the  French  oonstitutioii, 
was  accepted,  April  23, 1798,  by  the  na* 
tional  assembly.  The  second  constitu- 
tion, of  Oct  16, 1801,  was  fashioned  aft<a* 
the  fourth  French  constitution,  of  1799. 
Under  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  the 
Batavian  republic  received  tlie  third  con- 
stitution, of  March  15, 1805,  by  which  a 
pensionary  of  the  state  was  put  at  the 
nead  of  the  govehiment.  Only  a  few 
points  were  necessanr  to  be  changed, 
when  the  treaty  with  France,  of  Majr  24, 
1806,  connected  the  new  kingdom  of^Hol- 
hmd  most  intimately  with  France.  This 
was  done  bv  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  of  June  10,  1606, 
which  remained  in  fbrce  until  1810,  when 
Holland  was  made  part  of  the  French 
empire  (July  9).  In  Dec,  1813,  the  son 
of  th^  last  stadtholder,  the  present  king 
Wiliam  I,  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign 


of  the  Netherianda  He  convoked  di« 
notables  in  March,  1814,  who  accepted  the 
constitution  proposed  by  him.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  established 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  received  its 
Mb  constitution,  Au^.  24, 1815,  which,  in 
^ite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Catholip 
notables  of  Belgium,  went  into  operation, 
in  the  Belffian  provinces,  in  1815,  and  i% 
thovfbre,  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the 
17  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This 
constitution  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  the 
representative  system.  The  state»*gen- 
eral,  who  represent  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  exeroise,  in  connexion  with 
the  king,  the  legislative  power,  and  deter- 
mine me  budget,  consist  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  members  of  the  first  are 
chosen  by  the  king  for  life ;  those  of  the 
second,  by  the  estates  of  the  provinces^ 
for  three  years.  The  provinces  have 
three  estates— the  gentiy,  the  citizens 
and  peasants^ — C  Poland  was,  until  1791, 
an  aristocratico-monarehical  republic  ;  in 
fiict,  it  might  be  called  an  armoeratie  re- 

C»lic,  because  the  king  elected  had  veiy 
e  power.  The  first  step  towards  a 
more  popular  constitution  was  the  charter 
given  to  the  cities  in  April  14, 1791,  which 
gamed  the  favor  of  them  all  towards  the 
new  order  of  things.  Soon  af^,  the  con«- 
stitution  of  May  3, 1791,  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  renuukable  that  it  was  finished  four 
months  before  the  first  French  constitu* 
don ;  but  the  confederation  of  Tai^witz, 
fonned  under  Catliarine  II,  destroyed  this 
instrument,  and  reestablished  the  old  order 
of  things.  At  a  later  period.  Napoleon^ 
at  the  peace  of  Tilat,  created  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  gave  it  a  constitution, 
signed  by  him,  Dresden,  July  22,  1807, 
which,  among  other  tilings,  abolished 
bondage,  and  pronounced  the  equalitv  of 
all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  After 
the  connexion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  Russia,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
tlie  emperor  Alexander  adopted,  April 
aO,  1815,  the  tide  of  kmg  of  Folandy  and 
gave  this  kingdom  a  constitution,  Nov.  27, 
1815,  which  established  a  national  repre- 
sentation, in  a  diet  consisting  of  the  king 
and  two  houses  of  legislature.  The  sen^ 
ate  fonns  the  first  chamber,  chosen  by  the 
king ;  the  second  chamber  consists  of  77 
deputies  of  the  land-holders  and  51  depu 
ties  of  the  communities.  The  constitution 
guarantied,  also,  the  liberty  of  the  pres^ 
which,  however,  has  been  long  since  sus- 
pended. The  republic  of  Cracow,  erected 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  also  received, 
May  3, 1815,  a  constitution,  signed  by  the 
princes  Metternich  and  Hardcnberg,  and 
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count  Ranimoffiky.   TheaBsembhrofdie 

lepreseatatives  of  thia  little  republic  con- 
siBts  of  tiie  deputies  of  the  conumuiitieat 
each  of  which  chooses  one,  three  memben 
of  the  senate  sent  by  this  body,  which  has 
the  executive  power,  three  prelates  sent 
by  the  chapter,  three  doctore  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  university,  and  six  justices  of 
the  peace. — D,  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
two  entirely  dijQTerent  constitutions,  thouffh 
both  countries  are  under  one  king.  We 
made  mention  of  the  Swedish  constitution 
above.  Norway  adopted  a  constitution  of 
a  mixed  democratic  and  monarchical 
character.  May  17,  1814,  after  the  peace 
of  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 1814,  had  been  concluded. 
The  present  king  of  Sweden,  afler  having 
invaded  Norway,  and  conquered  it,  assent- 
ed to  the  whole  constitution,  with  those 
modifications  only  which  necessarily  grew 
out  of  the  connexion  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  under  one  monarcli.  These  pur- 
ticulars  were  settled  by  the  ^orlhing  (diet) 
held  at  Christiania,  Nov.  4, 1814,  so  that 
the  present  constitution  is  called  the  coii- 
MutwttofJS/w.  4, 1814.  Nobility  is  abol- 
ished. The  storthings  or  legislative  body, 
consists  of  two  houses — ^the  lagUting  and 
the  oldesthiw.  (See  AoriMiy)— £.  The 
old  forms  oithe  Spanish  monarchy  were 
first  called  to  life  again  by  tlie  junta  (as- 
sembled at  Bayonne,  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon),  who  drew  up  and  adopted 
the  constitution  of  July  6,  1808,  at  the 
time  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  became 
king  of  Spain.  But  the  regency,  which 
governed  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  March  19, 
1812 — the  constitution  of  the  Cortes — 
which,  however,  was  abolished  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  on  his  return  to  S{Mun,  bv  his 
declaration  at  Valencia,  May  4, 1814,  but 
a«ain  accepted  and  sworn  to  by  him, 
March  7, 18520,  to  which  he  was  compelled 
by  the  army.  This  instrument  not  only 
abolished  the  old  feudal  and  hierarchical 
forms  of  ffoveniment,  but  it  likewise  lim- 
ited considerably  the  powers  of  tlie  krnff ; 
so  much  that  a  strong  party  in  Spam 
espoused  his  cause,  aud  lour  of  the  first 
continental  powers  declared  themselves, 
at  the  congi^ss  of  Verona,  in  December, 
1822,  against  the  constitution,  and  main- 
tain^ Siat  the  authority  of  the  king  ought 
to  be  strengthened.  According  to  the 
375th  article  of  the  constimtion,  however, 
such  a  change  could  take  place  only  after 
the  constitution  had  been  in  operation  for 
eight  years.  France  declared  war  against 
Spain,  and  al)olished  the  constitution  of 
the  cortes  in  1823.  (See  Cartes,)  Portu- 
gaJ,  likewise,  received,  by  tlie  revolution 


which  begam  Aug.  24, 1890,  a  eonstitutioB 
similar  to  that  of  Spain.  It  limited  th« 
power  of  the  king,  however,  still  more. 
The  cortes  at  Lisbon  drew  it  up,  and  th« 
king  swore  to  it  Oct.  1, 1822.  But  an- 
other military  revolution  (May  27,  1823) 
abohshed  this  instrument  April  23, 1826^ 
don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  gave  a  new 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  abol- 
ished by  his  brother,  the  usurper  of  hii 
throne,  don  Miguel,  who,  in  order  to  sur* 
round  himself  with  some  of  the  appear 
ances  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  renewed 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  old  estates.  (See 
Portugal,)  In  Naples,  the  army  proclaim- 
ed the  S})anish  constitution,  which  was 
sworn  to  by  the  king  July  13, 1820.  The 
parliament  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  con* 
vened  Oct.  1,  1820,  and  drew  up  a  new 
constitution,  on  the  basis  of  the  Spanish, 
in  January,  1821 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into 
Naples,  conformably  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  coneress  of  Lavbech,  this  constitution 
was  abolished  in  March,  1821.  The  sfftne 
thing  happened  in  Piedmont,  where  the 
Spaui^  constitution  was  proclaimed* 
>Iarch  10,  1821,  but  abolished  by  the 
Austrian  anuy,  which  entered  Turin  April 
10, 1^1. — F.  Italy,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  theatre  of  political  con- 
flict and  bloody  revolutions,  has  also  expe* 
rienced  more  changes,  in  respect  to  th# 
constitutional  representations  of  her  peo* 
pie,  than  any  other  country,  a.  Savoy* 
Nice  and  Piedmont  were  governed,  firom 
the  years  1796  and  1798  to  1814,  according 
to  the  constitutions  drawn  up  for  France. 
Since  1814,  the  king  has  governed  without 
tiie  cooperation  of  popular  representativeSi 
Genoa  lost  her  ancient  aristocratic  consti- 
tution in  1797,  and  received,  through  the 
influence  of  general  Bonaparte,  m  the 
convention  at  Montebello,  of  June  6, 1797, 
a  democmtic  constimtion,  which  lasted 
fiom  Dec.  2, 1797,  to  1802,  when  its  place 
was  supplied  by  a  constitution  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 
sijped  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleymnd,  June 
2^  1802 ;  but  a  new  constitutional  law  of 
Dec.  1,  1802,  remodelled  it  again.  June 
4, 1805,  the  L^rian  republic  was  incor^ 
porated  with  France;  and  Genoa  did  uoC 
receive  again  her  old  name  until  lord 
Bentinck,  April  19, 1814,  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain,  proclumed  the  restoration 
of  her  old  aristocratic  republican  constitu* 
tion ;  but  the  congress  at  Vienna  abolished 
this,  and  gave  the  republic  of  Genoa,  as  ti 
duchy,  to  the  khig  of  Sardinia,  by  whicb 
an  end  was  put  to  her  representative  gov* 
enunent;  but  the  new  auchy  received  & 
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•enate,  bigfa  court  and  prorincial  counsel- 
loTB,  without  whose  consent  no  new  taxes 
£an  be  imposed.  6.  The  former  Cisal- 
pine republic  received  its  first  constitution 
from  ^neral  Bonaparte,  June  39,  1797. 
It  was  fashioned  after  the  French  consti* 
tution  of  1797;  but,  in  1798,  the  French 
ambassador  Trouv^  made  essential 
changes  in  it ;  and,  in  1799,  the  whole 
lepuUic  was  broken  up  by  the  armies 
or  Rusna  and  Austria.  It  was  reestab- 
lished bj  the  memorable  victory  of  Ma* 
rengo,  in  1800,  and  governed  provisorily, 
ana  received  fiom  a  state-consulta  at  Ly- 
ons, as  an  Italian  republic,  a  new  constitu- 
tion, Jan.  28,  1803.  Its  president  was 
the  furst  consul  of  France.  Tliis  constitu- 
tion provided  three  electoral  colleges — 
those  of  the  land  owners,  of  the  learned 
bodies,  and  of  the  merchcuits.  When  the 
Italian  republic  was  changed  into  the 
kingdom  of  Itslv,  and  Napoleon  had  be- 
come king  of  Italy,  March  16, 1805,  he 
gave  this  state  three  constitutional  statutes, 
of  March  16,  March  27  and  June  5^  1805, 
in  which  the  monarchical  form  was  more 
and  more  developed.  Ailer  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis  estab- 
lished nere  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kmg- 
dom,  and  gave  it,  April  24,  1815,  that 
constitution  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  c.  The  aristocratic  republic  of 
Lucca  received,  in  1799,  from  a  French 
general,  a  democratic  constitution,  fashion- 
ed after  that  of  France  of  1795 ;  but  it 
hardly  had  time  to  go  into  operation,  on 
account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops 
into  Italy.  In  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  Marenffo,  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
oi  the  Cisalpine  republic  of  1802,  was 
proclaimed,  Dec.  26,  1801 ;  but,  in  1805, 
the  republic  begged  the  emperor  to  give 
them  a  prince  out  of  his  own  family. 
This  was  general  Bacciocchi  (a.  v.),  prince 
of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  ana  Napoleon 
signed  the  new  constitution,  June  23, 1805. 
A  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814,  gave  this 
principality  (still  governed,  in  all  essential 
rewects,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1805)  to  the  former  queen  of  Etruria.  <L 
The  States  of  the  Church  were  changed 
by  general  Berthier,  Feb.  15, 1796,  into  a 
Roman  republic,  whidi  received  a  consti- 
tution, March  20, 1798,  drawn  up  by  Dau- 
nou,  on  the  model  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion of  1795.  It  expired,  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  republic,  in  1799.  After  the 
pope  was  reestablished,  in  1814,  he  pro- 
alaimed,  July  6, 1816,  a  constituent  decree. 
«.  The  miniature  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino continues  to  preserve  its  ancient 
ifemocratic  representative  constitution)  in 


which  there  are  some  aristocratic  eienMntii 
/  Naples  received  a  constitution  fix>m 
kinf  Joseph,  at  Bayonne,  June  20,  1808, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Napoleon ;  but 
his  successor,  Joachim,  never  put  it  into 
operation.  Joachim  (Murat),  however, 
alter  his  defeat,  in  1815,  ordered  his  min- 
ister Agar  to  drew  up  a  consntution ;  but 
this  was  only  posted  up  at  the  comers  df 
the  streets,  and  never  acted  upon.  At  an 
earlier  period,  in  1812,  lord  Bentinck  had 
establidied  in  Sicily  (then  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England  and  the  sceptre  of  king 
Ferdinand  TV,  soon  afterwards  under  that 
of  his  son  Frauds)  a  constitution  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  British,  which  vested 
the  legislative  power  exclusively  in  a  par- 
liament of  peers  and  commons,  the  exec 
utive  in  the  king,  and  the  judiciary  in  in- 
dependent courts.  The  feudal  constitution 
was  entirely  abolished.  This  constitution 
was  in  force  until  July  23, 1814,  on  which 
day  Ferdinand  IV,  who  had  once  more 
taken  the  reins  of  government,  overthrew 
the  forms  prescribed  br  England,  together 
with  the  parliament  of  Sicily,  which  had 
hitherto  existed.  But  when,  after  the 
downfall  of  Muret,  he  received  Naples 
back,  in  1815,  from  the  consress  of  Vien- 
na, he  convoked  the  two  houses  of  the 
Sicilian  parliament,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  draught  of  a  new  constitution 
for  Sicily,  of  May  16,  1815,  which  had 
much  similarity  to  the  charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII  to  the  French,  in  1814.  This 
constitution,  also,  never  went  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  when  Ferdinand  IV,  Dec.  8, 
1816,  made  Naples  and  Sicily  one  king- 
dom, and  assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  he  promulgated 
for  the  whole  monarehy  the  constituent 
law  of  Dec.  12, 1816,  which  confirmed  the 
abolition  of  feudalism,  but  did  not  rees- 
tablish a  national  representation.  (See  dins- 
ion  UfSpain),  of  this  article,) — G.  Germa- 
ny. The  constitutk>n  of  the  fermer  Ger- 
man empire  was  founded  entirely  on  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
old  corporations.  It  had  become  a  mere 
mocke^^,  and  even  worse  thun  useless. 
The  eagle  of  the  empire  was  often  com- 
pared to  an  old,  worm-eaten,  stuffed  bird, 
which  must  not  be  touched,  for  fear  of  its 
falling  to  pieces.  Napoleon  abolished  the 
empire,  and  established  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  July,  12,  1806.  (See  Om- 
federation.)  But  the  deputies  to  be  sent 
Dy  the  membere  of  the  confederation  never 
actually  assembled.  The  constitution  of 
this  confederacy  did  not  guaranty  a  na* 
tional  representation  in  the  difierent  coim- 
tries  belonging  to  it    June  8,  1815,  the 
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Gennan  confedemdon  (see  Omjkdertdion) 
was  eetablished.  The  13th  article  rum 
ifauB : — **  In  each  of  the  confederated  states, 
a  constitution,  founded  on  the  estates, 
■faaU  be  introduced"  (la  dXUn  Bundu- 
gkuiten  fffM  tine  landesMndisdie  Verfa^- 
wmg  StaU  JMmy  The  explanation  of 
tkis- article  caused  much  dispute,  but,  at 
last,  the  old  estates  and  the  monarchical  ba- 
sis were  considerod  as  the  essential  parts  of 
all  the  newoonstilution&  In  consequence 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
of  the  German  confederacy,  several  con- 
stitutions were  formed  between  1806  and 
1815,  in  Germany,  some  of  which  inclined 
more  to  the  rqiresentative  system ;  others, 
more  to  the  old  system  of  feudal  estates 
and  oorponitions.  Those  states,  which 
retained  or  reestablished  the  old  feudal 
estates  and  corporations,  haye  been  men- 
tioned  already  in  this  azticle,  under  di- 
vision I. — 1.  The  kingdom  of  West- 
phafia,  which  lasted  fiom  1807  to  1814, 
rec^ved  a  constitution  modelled  afler  the 
French  representative  system.  This  serv- 
ed as  a  model  for  the  constitutions  of  sev- 
eral other  states  belonging  to  the  confed- 
eratioQ  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  given  by 
Napoleon,  Nov.  15, 1807,  and  its  deficien- 
cies supplied  by  the  statute  of  Dec.  23, 
180B.  It  expired  with  the  kingdom. 
2.  The  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort  had  a 
similar  constitution,  from  Aug.  16, 1810,  to 
1813,  which  met  with  a  like  fate.  3.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  which  belonged 
also  lo  Uie  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a 
national  representation  was  established  in 
May,  1806,  by  a  formal  constitution  and 
SIX  constituent  edicts;  but,  by  the  decree 
of  Dec  S2, 1811,  the  owners  of  nu^craUi 
(entailed  estates)  and  the  possessors  of 
noble  fiefii  were  declared  representatives 
of  the  Bavarian  nation  by  nght  of  birth. 
At  last,  the  king,  Maximihan,  granted  the 
constitution  of  May  26, 1818,  accompanied 
by  10  edicts.  Ma^  17, 1818,  a  regulation 
for  the  commumties  had  been  already 
promulgated.  The  constitution  establishes 
two  houses — one  of  peers,  the  other  of 
conunons — the  former  to  hold  their  places 
by  right  of  birth,  or  by  appointment  of  the 
king,  the  latter  by  election.  This  election, 
however,  is  not  made  hf  the  people  col- 
lectivefy,  but  by  the  diflEerent  estates«->no- 
faility,  den^  and  scholars,  citizens  and 
peasants.  This  constitution  nominally  pro- 
vides fi)r  the  chief  points  of  civil  liberty, 
fieedom  of  conscience  and  of  the  press, 
equality  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  the  equal  capacity  of  all  citizens 
Ibr  all  appointments  in  the  service  of  the 
•due.  also  the  equal  distribution  of  taxes^ 
40* 


the  responsibility  of  public  officers,  &c. 
4  Wtirtemberff.  King  Frederic  abolished, 
in  1806,  the  ok!  constitution,  founded  on 
a  compact  concluded  between  the  estates 
and  the  sovereign,  and  governed  absolute- 
ly, according  to  the  decree  of  organization 
of  March  18,  1806.  Jan.  11,  1815,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  intend- 
ed to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  constitution  as  he  wished ;  but 
the  assembly  convoked  by  him  in  March, 

1815,  refused  the  proposed  constitution, 
asking  for  the  re^stabhshment  of  the  old 
one.  At  last,  the  constimtxon  of  Sept.  25, 
1819,  was  established  by  way  of  compact 
It  provides  for  two  houses  of  legislature. 
(See  W&riemberg.)  5.  The  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  after  several  preliminary  de- 
crees, received  a  constitution,  Aug.  22, 
1818,  which  provides  for  two  houses  of 
legislature.  The  first  is  composed  of  peers, 
ofthe  deputies  of  the  gentry  IRiUerKiu]^) 
and  the  universities,  a  Catholic  bishop,  a 
Protestant  prelate,  and  eight  members 
nominated  by  the  monarch,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  birth  or  station.  The  lower 
house  consists  of  deputies,  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  population.  (See  BtuknJ) 
6.  The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
received  a  constitution,  providing  for  two 
houses.  May  16, 1820.  (See  Eksse-Dam^ 
HadL)  7.  The  principality  of  Waldeck 
and  Pyrmont  received  a  constitution  Jan. 
28,  1814.  This  was  changed,  however, 
April  19,  1816,  when  a  constimtion  was 
established,  b^  which  only  the  land-owners 
and  corporations  of  the  citi^  are  repre- 
sented. 8.  The  duchy  of  Nafsau  received 
a  constitution  by  the  ordinance  of  Sept  9^ 
1814,  which  establishes  two  houses,  one 
of  hereditaiy  peers,  the  other  of  represent- 
atives, chosen  for  a  limited  time.    July  1, 

1816,  a  new  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed.  It  is  founded,  for 
the  most  iMurt,  on  the  division  of  estates. 
9.  Saxe- Weimar  received  a  constitution. 
Sept  20, 1809,  while  she  belonged  to  the 
confedemtion  of  the  Rhine.  Another 
consdmtion  was  adopted.  May  5,  1816, 
founded  on  the  estates  ofthe  nobility,  citi- 
zens and  peasants,  each  of  which  sends  10 
deputies,  while  the  university  cf  Jena 
sends  1.  There  is  only  one  house  of 
legislature.  The  elections  are  fiee,  and 
the  liberty  ofthe  press  is  guarantied.  The 
diet,  opened  Dec.  17,  1820,  exhibited  the 
remarkable  instance  of  a  representative 
body  refusing  publicity  to  its  deliberations, 
and  allowing  only  the  publication  of  por- 
tions of  its  proceedings.  The  liberty  of 
the  press  has  been  long  since  suspendedi 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  now  ui» 
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teily  insufficient  a  basis  of  representation 
the  ancient  estates  are  in  our  times,  since 
the  important  classes  of  the  learned  (who 
were  formerly  represented  in  the  clergy), 
artists,  mechanics,  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers remain,  on  this  system,  unrepre- 
sented. 10.  Saxe-Coburg  receired  a  con- 
stitution fh>m  its  sovereign,  Aug.  21, 1817, 
founded  on  the  estates.  When  the  diet  is 
not  sitting,  a  permanent  committee  watches 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  A  further 
constitutional  regulation  was  given  Dec.  15, 
1820,  and  the  diet  first  assembled  in  1821. 
11.  Saxe-Hildburghausen  received  a  con- 
stitution, Jan.  7,  1818,  founded  on  the 
estates.  A  (permanent  committee  of  the 
nobility,  the  cities  and  clergy,  represents  the 
diet  when  it  is  not  sitting.  12.  The  princi- 
pality of  8chwarzburg%udolstadt  receiv- 
ed a  constitution,  April  21,  1821,  founded 
on  the  estates.  ISL  The  princi^Mdity  of 
Lippe-Scliaumburg  received  a  constitu- 
tion by  a  decree  of  Jan«  15^  1815.  It  is 
founded  on  the  estates.  14.  Lippe-Det- 
mold  received  a  constitution,  June  8, 
1819,  from  the  princess-recent  Paulina, 
drawn  up  by  herself;  but  this  instrument 
was  too  liberal  for  the  old  estates  of  the 
nobility  and  the  cities,  which  protested 
against  it,  as  did  also  the  prince  of  Schaum- 
burg  as  agnate,  (q.  v.)  15.  The  duchy  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbfittel  received  a  con- 
stitution, Jan.  19,  1820,  founded  on  the 
estates  and  corporations.  It  provides  only 
one  house  of  legislature.  In  respect  to 
the  granting  of  taxes,  the  old  constitution 
was  retained.  16.  The  free  city  of  Frank- 
fort, during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  receiv- 
ed a  liberal  organization,  Oct  10,  1806. 
July  18, 1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
senate,  supplementary  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion of  the  city,  when  it  was  an  imperial 
free  city,  which  was  accepted  by  the  citi- 
zens. Theformerprivilegesofthepatrician 
families  do  not  exist  any  longer.  17, 18, 
19.  The  three  Hanseatic  cities  have  rees- 
tablished, since  1814,  their  old  constitu- 
tions, founded  on  the  ancient  corporations, 
and,  like  several  others,  little  in  unison  with 
the  demands  of  the  age.  (See  ConsHta- 
turns  des  trois  VilUs  LiEns-JhisicUicnuSj  by 
VUlers,  Leipeic,  1814.)  20.  The  duke  of 
Saxe-Mejningcn  established  a  constitution, 
Sept.  4,  1824,  founded  on  the  estates.^ — 
H.  The  Swiss  confederacy  was  transform- 
fed,  by  the  French  directory,  in  1799,  into 
the  Helvetic  republic,  with  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  This  gave  rise  to 
bkxxly  contests.  Bona|)arte,  by  the  act  of 
mediation,  Feb.  19, 1803,  gave  a  new  fed- 
erative consdtution  to  this  country,  com* 


ancient  and  modem  elemeoOL 
Sept.^8, 1814,  the  cantons  convened  ajjain, 
and  received  into  the  confederacy  of  the 
19  cantcms  3  new  ones — ^Valais,  Geneva 
and  NeufchateL  Each  canton  has  its  owb 
representative  constitution,  founded  on  the 
elements  of  the  old  S3rstem,  together  with 
the  principles  of  the  act  of  mediation.  In 
some,  the  anstocratic  piindple  prevails; 
in  others,  the  democratic.  »>me  camoo* 
are  purely  democratic,  as  Valaia,  Covp 
Zug,  &c.  Neufchatel  has  a  conadtutiof 
in  which  aristocratic,  democratic  and  mo^ 
narchical  principles  are  combined.  Thi 
king  of  Prussia — ^the  sovereign  of  this  can 
ton-— established  this  constitution,  June  1^ 
and  Dec.  26,  1814- — L  A  provisory  rep 
resentative  constitution  was  adopted  oj 
the  national  cozigress  of  the  HeUenes^  Jan. 
1  (13),  1822,  at  £pidaurus.  According  to 
this  instrument,  the  government  was  to 
consist  of  two  bodie8---the  le^^lative  sen- 
ate, composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  executive  council.  In  July, 
1827,  the  national  assembly  at  Napoli  <fi 
Romania  adopted  the  constitution  of  1827. 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  was  chosen  president, 
and  entered  on  his  office  Jan.  22, 1828L 
The  state  of  this  unfortunate  natioa, 
however,  is  so  unsettled,  that  we  muK 
still  expect  many  changes. — ^In  Asia,  sev- 
eral countries  have  fundamental  ]aw& 
These,  it  is  true,  hardiv  deserve  the  name 
of  consdhUions,  since  the^r  are  destitute  ot 
those  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  ]peo- 
pie,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  integral  parts  of  a  constitution.  Yet 
several  of  them,  however,  are,  in  foct,  sub- 
ject to  as  strict  limitations  as  the  conatitur 
tions  of  many  of  those  states  which  we  have 
just  enumerated.  Nay,  it  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  change  certain  Aindameik- 
tal  laws  in  some  Asiatic  states^  founded,  as 
they  often  are,  on  the  religion  and  ancient 
customs  of  the^ople,  than  to  introduce  e 
new  constitution  into  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean states.  We  have  seen  that  the  mere 
decrees  of  certain  European  sovereigns 
have  been  sufficient  to  establish,  change, 
abolish,  reestablish  and  reabolish  constitu- 
tions in  the  states  under  their  rule.  One 
point,  however,  must  be  kept  In  view — 
that,  in  almost  all  the  European  conatitu- 
tions,  the  idea  of  a  representation  of  the 
people  is  a  fundamental  one,  however 
imi^rfect  may  be  the  means  and  fomiB 
provided  for  securing  it  But  we  know 
of  no  fondamental  law,  in  any  Aaiatie 
state,  which  embraces  the  idea  of  lepr 
resentation ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
excused  from  going  into  a  consideratioii 
of  the  Aaatic  forms  of  government,  in  av 
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ai6ele  tm  roDstitutioiu. — ^Hsving  thus 
eBumerated  the  European  states  which 
have  received  constitunoDS,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  suirey  of  those 
European  states  which  are  governed  by 
sovereigns  entirely  absolute.  Austria  was 
mentioned  among  those  countries  in 
which  constitutions  founded  on  the  old 
feudal  estates  exist;  but,  although  this 
may  be  the  case  in  point  of  form,  yet  the 
Austrian  monarchy  is  virtually  one  of  the 
most  absolute  governments  that  can  exist, 
and  has  systematically  pursued,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  so  arbitrary  a  course,  in 
many  respects  (including  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  and  the  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  peopleVi  that  we  can 
hardly  find  any  thing  parallel  in  govern- 
ments which  claim  to  be  pureW  a^lute ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Prussia.  The  follow- 
^g  governments  are  without  constitutions : 
— 1.  Piedmont,  Sav<nr  and  Nice.  2.  Tus- 
cany, Parma  and  Modena.  3.  The  Two 
Sicilies.  4.  The  States  of  the  Church.  5. 
Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Neufchatel, 
thouffh  the  royal  decree  of  May  22, 1815, 
just  before  the  last  campaign  against  Na- 
polecm,  promised  the  nation  a  representa- 
tive constitution.  The  king,  some  years 
since,  established  |»ovincial  estates,  found- 
ed on  the  different  estates  already  enumer- 
ated, and  the  city  corporations,  which 
have  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
taxation,  and  to  discuss  what  is  laid  before 
them  by  the  king,  through  the  marshal  of 
the  diet  Their  rights,  however,  are,  in 
reality,  nugatory,  It^cause  they  have  not 
even  the  power  of  making  propositions  to 
the  government ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  estates  of  the  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  petitioned  the  king  not  to 
abolish  the  trial  by  jury,  which  had  been 
in  use  on  the  left  bwk  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  dme  when  that  district  had  been  con- 
nected with  France,  the  king  was  highly 
displeased,  and  reminded  the  estates  that 
they  were  convened  only  to  consider  what 
was  laid  before  them  by  his  marshal. 
6.  The  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel.  In 
1815,  the  elector,  having  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate,  afler  the  abolition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  convened 
not  onlv  the  old  estates,  those  of  the  no- 
bility, clergy  and  citizens,  but  also  that  of 
the  peasants,  which  gave  rise  to  animad- 
version ;  and,  on  the  assemblv^s  disagree- 
ing to  the  new  constitution,  wnich  he  pre- 
sented to  them,  the  elector  dissolved  the 
body ;  since  which  time  the  government 
has  been  entirely  absolute.  7.  The  land- 
graviateofHesse-Homburg.  8.  The  duchy 
e(  Anhalt.    Dec.  28, 1810,  this  litde  coun- 


try received  fiiom  the  reigning  duke  a 
constitution,  modelled  entirely  on  that  of 
the  French  empire ;  but  the  guardian  of 
his  successor  suspended  the  constitution, 
Oct  24,  1812.  9.  The  principalities  of 
Hohenzollem-Hechinffen  and  Siegmarin- 
gen.  10.  The  principoJity  of  Schvirarzburg- 
Sonderahausen.  1 1.  The  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. 12.  Hie  duchy  of  Holstem.  Botk 
the  latter,  however,  are  about  to  receive, 
according  to  public  report,  constitu- 
tions founded  on  the  estates.  13.  The 
kingdom  of  Denmaric,  in  which  the  an- 
cient constitution  was  abolished  in  1660, 
The  people  cooperated  with  the  govern- 
ment in  die  overthrow  of  tlie  old  system, 
as  it  was  fevorable  only  to  the  nobility  and 
the  privileged  corporations,  the  former 
of  whom  greatly  abused  their  powers, 
14.  The  empire  of  Russia.  15.  Spain. 
16.  Turkey.    17.  Portugal. 

Jlmerica.  The  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  before  tlie  declaration  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  U.  States,  were  alljeov- 
emed  by  charters  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  principal  features  of  which  were 
a  house  of  represeutativeE^  and  a  governor 
and  body  of  counsellors,  the  first  chosen 
by  the  people,  the  two  last  appointed  by  the 
king  (or  proprietors),  except  m  the  cases  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  plantations, 
in  which  the  people  were  empowered  to 
choose  all  their  ofi^cers.  The  consti- 
tution prepared  bv  the  distinguished  phi- 
losopher, John  Locke,  for  South  Car- 
olina, at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  territory,  operated  no  better  than  Pla- 
to's Republic  would  probably  have  done^ 
if  it  liad  ever  been  put  into  practice.  The 
constitution  consisted  of  120  articles,  and 
was  founded  on  aristocratical  and  feudal 
principlea  Three  classes  of  nobility  were 
to  be  established,  viz.,  barons,  caciques 
and  landgraves.  The  first  were  to  poeeess 
12,  the  second,  24,  and  the  third,  48,000 
acres  of  land,  which  were  to  remain  in- 
alienable in  their  families.  The  parlia- 
ment, which  consisted  of  one  house  only, 
was  composed  of  tlie  lords,  proprietors, 
landgraves,  caciques,  and  deputies  from 
the  firee  inhabitants  holding  inheritable 
property.  This  plan  of  government  pro- 
duced nothing  but  anarchy  and  discord. 
In  die  foUowmg  Alistract  of  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
of  Virginia  framed  in  1776  is  given,  since 
the  drafl  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
late  convention  (1630)  in  that  state  has  not 
been  acted  on  by  the  people  at  the  time 
when  we  write.  If  it  should  be  accepted 
by  them,  the  reader  will  find  a  sketch  of 
it  in  the  article  Virginia, 
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RMMAMXs.'-'Legukiure.  The  powen 
of  the  legislatare,  being  well  known,  and 
nearly  siniilar  in  all  the  st»teS|  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  table.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  here,  however,  that 
the  senate  have  no  power  to  originate 
money  ImIIs,  excepting  in  the  states  of 
Connecticiit,  New  York,  Ohio,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri ; 
and  that,  in  New  Jersey  and  Maiyiand, 
the  senate  can  neither  originate  nor  alter 
sach  Dills.  In  Virginia,  aU  laws  originate 
in  llie  house  of  representatives.  The 
power  of  impeachment  before  the  senate 
18  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives 

5  all  the  state  constitutions,  except  those 
Mairiand,  Virginia  and  North  Caroli- 
na. Maiyiand  appears  to  have  no  cotut 
of  impeaichment,  judicial  officers  being 
ramovable  by  conviction  of  misbehavior 
in  a  court  of  law.  In  Virginia,  the  bouse 
of  delegates  impeach  before  the  court  of 
appeals.  In  NcHrth  Carolina,  state  officers 
may  be  impeached  before  any  state  court 
of  supreme  jurisdiction,  either  by  the 
generat  assembly,  or  by  presentment  of 
2ie  grand  jury  of  the  court.  No  pardon- 
ing power  any  where  exists  in  cases  of 
impeachment — ^In  Alabama,  a  revision  and 
new  digest  of  civil  and  criminal  law  is  to 
be  made  decennially.  In  Alabama,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Missouri,  the  legislature 
are  restricted  in  their  power  of  erecting 
banks. 

ExeeuUvt,  Hie  duties  of  the  execu- 
tives, in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in 
the  tablet  are,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  to  act  as  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  militia.  In  Louisiana,  the 
governor  must  visit  the  different  counties 
at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  Inform  him- 
self of  the  state  of  the  militia,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  country. — ^Mas- 
aachusBtts  is  the  only  atate  whose  consti- 
tution gives  tUUi  to  the  officers  of  gov- 
emmenL  The  governor  is  entitled  hi$  er- 
ceKency,  the  lieutenant-governor  his  hmior, 
Rdi^ion,  In  the  United  States,  every 
denomination  of  religion  is  equally  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  a  few  of 
the  states,  however,  certain  modes  of  be- 
lief are  required  as  qualifications^  tffiee. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Manrland,  the  dec- 
lasation  of  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion 
is  required  to  qualify  for  office.  In  New 
Jersey,  no  Protestant  can  be  denied  any 
civil  right  on  account  of  his  religious 
prindples.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee,  the  beuef  in  a  God,  and  a 
iiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  required  as  a  qualification  for  offiice.  In 
N.  Candinai  no  one  denying  the  truth  of 


the  Protestant  region,  or  tffo  SMdb  mi* 
thority  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
whose  religious  principles  are  inconumti- 
ble  with  the  freedom  and  safety  or  the 
state,  can  bold  a  civil  office.  In  the  oth- 
er states,  no  religious  test  is  required^— 
Persons  conscientiouriy  scrupulous  of 
takinff  an  oath,  are  every  where  permitted 
to  suDstitute  a  solemn  affirmation;  and 
this  is  recognised  by  all  the  constitutions, 
except  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  charter  of  Rftiode  Island,  a 
hiatus  which  is  supplied  in  those  states  by 
laww — ^Those  who  are  consclentiou^ 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  are  evevy 
where  allowed  to  pay  an  ecjnivalent  for 
personal  service.  In  Tennoonoo,  the  kgla- 
Janire  are  enjoined  to  ^  pass  laws  exempt- 
ing cititens  belonging  to  any  seet  or  de- 
nomination of  religion,  the  tenets  of  which 
are  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  bearing 
oC  arms,  firom  attending  private  and  Een- 
eral  musters."  In  Maine,  ^  persons  of  the 
denominations  of  Shakers  or  Quakers^ 
may  be  exempted  fix>m  military  duty. — 
Ministets  of  the  gospel  are  not  eligible  as 
legislators  in  Maryland,  Vuronia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  South  Cait>- 
lina,  Kentucky  and  MMartppi,  they  aie 
eligible  neidier  as  govem<H«  nor  legisk- 
tors.  In  Missouri,  the  onl^  civil  <^ce 
they  can  hold  is  that  of  rustici  of  (fte 
peace ;  while  in  New  York,  Delaware  and 
liouisiana,  they  are  not  eligible  to  any 
office  whatever^— New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  states  whose 
constitutions  make  provision  for  religious 
establishments.  In  New  Haoupshire,  the 
legislature  is  ^npowered  to  otmme,  and 
in  Massachusetts  the  legislature  is  enjoined 
.to  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes,  &c, 
in  the  state,  to  make  adequate  provision, 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 
mamtenance  of  ProteHant  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  

In  Central  and  South  America,  a  num- 
ber of  constitutions  have  been  established 
witliin  this  century.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
Bradls,  and  the  transient  imperial  system 
of  the  Mexican  empire  under  Iturbide, 
who  was  elected  emperor  May  18,  I82d; 
are  republican,  modelled,  in  most  respects, 
after  the  constimtion  of  the  U.  States,  in 
regard  to  the  division  of  powers  among 
the  legislative,  judiciary  and  executive 
bodies,  &c.  In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata, 
there  exist  federal  governments,  i.  e.  un- 
ions of  different  states,  like  that  of  the  U. 
States:  the  other  republics  have  cennral 
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ffbVQtfiito60tlL  1%6  ffovemnielit  o£  Spttin, 
m  her  South  Amfencan  ooloBieB,  was  bo 
defecdye,  the  territonr  of  these  bo  im- 
menae,  aod  the  populatioii  bo  scattered, 
that,  when  the  SiMmiah  yoke  was  thrown 
ofl^  die  elements  of  an  independent  and 
&ee  goyeffimenti  m  the  new  states,  were 
neceMiiljr  9o  few,  that,  ever  since  their 
respective  dedanukns  of  independence, 
th^  have  been  in  a  state  of  agitadon ;  and 
many  of  them  are  likely  to  remain  so  for 
%  ktng  time  to  come,  because  the  people 
are  wofiiliy  deficient  in  education  and  m>- 
dnstry — two  of  the  main  grounds  of  real 
iibeiiy  and  df  a  settled  order  of  tfahifli; 
and  his  one  of  the  most  difficuh  tasks  mr 
a  nation,  from  which  tyranny  has  witb- 
lield  the  means  of  education,  to  acquire 
the  habilB  which  fit  men  fer  indepen- 
d^nce,  ajfter  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  then- 
oppmsorB,  Which  »  geneniUy  the  easiest 
part  of  a  revohitiom  History  shows  that 
6r  more  incen»l  eonvidsions  are  caused 
liy  ignoirance,  and  the  violence  which 
aprius  from  it,  than  by  the  ambition  of 
aapinns:  individual.  Since  the  condi- 
tion of  South  America  is,  at  present,  so 
anaetded,  it  would  be  of  litde  use  to  enu*- 
memte  the  different  cotistitulions  existing 
there,  which  will  probably  undergo  many 
changes ;  and  We  must  refer  the  reader  lo 
tile  aitiofes  on  the  respective  countries^ 
in  whidi  he  will  find  thek  history  brought 
down  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
articles.  Brazil  received  its  present  con^ 
stilutien  in  1824.  It  was  sworn  to  by  the 
emperor  March  S5  of  that  year.  It  has 
several  new  features.  The  four  branches 
of  civil  authority— the  legislative,  the  mc- 
dBative,  the  escecutive  and  the  judidal — 
origiBate  from  the  tmnsfer  of  power  by 
the  people.  The  government  is  monar«- 
chieal,  hereditary  and  repMentative.  The 
representation  of  the  Brazilian  nation  con- 
sists of  &e  emperor  and  the  general  as* 
semUy— a  body  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, that  of  the  depiMiee,  chosen  for  four 
years,  and  that  of  the  senatots,  chosen  by 
the  emperor  fif>m  the  election-lists.  With 
die  former  rests  the  power  of  originating 
bilk  for  the  impositioB  of  taxes  and  the 
levying  of  soldierB,  as  well  as  of  proposing 
a  change  of  dynasty.  The  latter  retain 
diefar  dignity  for  life.  The  emperor  has 
the  dxecudve  and  mediatorial  authority, 
but  his  vefs  is  not  absi^ute.  He  cannot 
refuse  his  sanction  to  a  bifl  eoually  kj^ 
proved  by  two  legislative  asBemblies.  The 
bresB  is  free,  'nie  treaty  with  Portugal, 
Nov.  15, 1835s  hss  somewhat  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  fundamental  law.  Paraguay  Is 
fovemed  by  doctor  Francia,withautacon-* 


vdtution,  and  the  former  Idngdom  of  Hoyti 
recdved  a  eoostitution  in  1811.  The 
democratio  constitution  of  the  repuMic  of 
Havti,  dated  Jan.  27, 1807,  was  renewed 
in  1816 ;  and  when  the  kingdom  was  abol- 
ished in  1820,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
isfecd  was  united  With  the  repubfic,  in 
182iJ^  the  constitution  of  1816  was  estab- 
lished fiir  the  whole  island.  It  is  fashion- 
ed after  the  coostitudon  of  the  U.  Suites; 
has  a  house  ot  representadvea,  a  senate  and 
president.  Indians,  Neeroes,  Muhittoes 
and  Mestizoes  only  are  alfowed  to  become 
citizens.*  (See  the  articles  Corpor<ttUm 
and  JStfioffe^.] 
CoNSTiTUTiORiSTS.  (See  Umtrtmius.) 
OoNSTiTUTioNini:!.,  La  (PVcndl;  The 
Constitutioncd ) ;  a  daUv  paper  in  Plaris.  In 
England  and  the  U.  States,  no  party,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  opposed  to  others, 
thinks  of  abolisbmg  the  constitution  or 
constitutional  liberty:  the  word  conHUa- 
Hond,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  in  thes6 
two  countries  as  desiffnating  a  party.  Very 
different  is  the  ease  in  France — a  difference 
which  must  be  constantly  kept  m  mind,  if 
we  wish  to  understand  the  present  political 
proceedings  in  thitt  country,  or  to  comjpare 
them  with  American  and  British  pohtics. 
In  France,  there  reaUy  exists  a  powerful 
party,  which  aims  at  restoring  the  good 
M  timet,  and  destroying  the  CSarU,  (q.  v.) 
The  word  coniHhdionMj  therefore,  desig- 
nates,  in  France,  the  party  exposed  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  embmcinr,  however, 
many  varieties  of  opinion.  The  paper 
called  Le  OmstUuHownd  is  one  of  the 
ablest  joumab  of  the  age.  It  is  libend, 
but  moderate  and  cautious.  Messrs. 
Etienne,  Jay  and  Tissot  are  the  chief 
editors.  Six  or  eiffht  proprietors  contrib- 
ute. Over  the  whole  is  a  diredeur  eik 
thtf,  and  for  the  different  branches  dierd 
are  from  10  to  12  editors.  Many  of  the 
first  ioocmia  are  often  enga^  to  fur- 
tush  a  certain  number  of  origmal  articles 

*  The  most  novel  phenomenon  in  constilutional 
history  is  the  constitutton,  or  rather  constituent  law, 
which  the  active  pacha  of  Egyvi  has  recently 
given  to  his  subjects.  Ao  aasemoly  has  met,  ac^ 
Gordinglv,  at  Cairo,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of 
the  pacha,  the  ulemat,  or  the  learned  in  the  law, 
the  superintendents  of  manufactures  conducted  on 
government  account  (the  pacha  is  the  most  active 
nerehant  and  maoufhcturer  of  his  realm),  the 
cache/tfor  prefecu  of  districts,  to  the  number  of  S8) 
and  the  ehtyka^-bekuif  or  heads  of  villages,  who 
form  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  are  98 
in  number,  chiefly  from  Lower  Egypt.  The  ses- 
sion was  opened  by  a  long  speech  from  IbmhinI 
Pacha,  the  son  of  the  pacha  of  (Igypt.  The  abovs 
is  an  extract  from  the  Courier  He  Smyrne,  We 
have,  it  is  true,  no  other  inibrmation ;  but,  if  there  14 
any  truth  m  the  statement,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
interest. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  like 
the  fiunouB  M.  Malte-Bnin  was  employed 
to  wiite,  eveiy  month,  a  ffeographical  ar- 
ticle for  the  Jounud  des  uASm,  for  a  veiy 
high  sum.  The  CvMHJtuJliofnnd  occupies 
from  8  to  10  presses,  woridng  day  and 
night  The  monthlv  expense  of  the  pa- 
per amounts  to  50,000  francs.  The  re- 
muneration which  is  paid  for  single  ocm- 
tributions  is  veiy  high.  For  an  article  of 
one  column,  or  one  and  a  hal^  generally 
100  to  120,  sometimes  150,  francs  are 
paid.  It  was  established,  in  1815,  h^  15 
shareholders,  and  has  from  18  to  20/XX) 
subscribers — a  greater  number  than  any 
other  French  paper,  the  Journal  dts  DeMs^ 
which  comes  next  to  it,  having  only  from 
13,000  to  14,000.  In  the  beginning,  a 
share  of  the  CanstUutumnel  cost  30,000 
francs ;  now  it  costs  100,000.  A  ^at  va- 
rie^  of  topics  is  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
embracing  not  only  pohtics,  but  the  scien- 
ces and  arts,  and,  as  interestinff  to  fenenl 
readers,  it  may  be  recommenced  m  pref- 
erence to  any  other  French  newspaper. 

CozfSTRUCTioN,  in  politics,  is  the  inters 
pretation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state.  Wherever  there  is  such  a  funda- 
mental law,  a  difference  of  opinion  must 
exist  respecting  tbe  meaning  of  certain 
passages,  as  no  phraseology  mit  the  math- 
ematical is  capable  of  perfect  precision. 
Such  construction  is  therefore  a  copious 
source  of  party  strife.  In  several  states, 
there  have  been  parties,  which  declared 
war  against  all  construction  of  the  fundap 
mental  law,  and  insisted  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  its  obvious  meanmg,  forgetting 
that  this  obvious  meaning,  as  they  called 
It,  was  nothing  but  their  own  construction 
of  its  provisions.  Such  difference  of 
opinion  must  exist  in  regard  to  every  vmtp 
ten  code,  political  or  reufiious.  Thus  the 
Protestants  declared,  at  me  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, that  they  would  not  allow  anv  con- 
struction of  Uie  Bible,  since  its  obvious 
meaning  expressed  God's  vnll.  The  con- 
struction of  the  fundamental  law,  then, 
wherever  persons  are  united  in  one  socie- 
ty, is  of  vital  importance,  and  particular^ 
so  hi  politics.  If  the  construction  of  tiie 
constitution,  that  is,  the  declaration  of  its 
meaning  in  doubtful  points,  is  unprovided 
for,  and  left,  as  has  been  the  case  in  sev- 
eral of  the  modem  monarchies,  to  the 
executive,  liberty  may  be  considered  as 
destimte  of  any  bulwark.  Jhe  U.  States 
of  America  are  the  first  state,  at  least 
of  any  magnitude,  which  has  intrusted 
the  construction  of  the  constitution,  in 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  government 
and  people,  to  a  tribunal  provided  by  the 


instniment  itself.  This  tribunal  is  llie 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States. 

Consul  ;  a  name  given,  1.  to  the  two 
highest  magistrates  in  the  republie  of 
Rome,  from  whom  it  passed  to  certain 
high  officers  under  the  emperors ;  3.  die 
dragnation  of  the  three  hi^est  iiiagi»- 
ttates  of  the  French  republic,  during  a 
certain  period ;  3.  the  tide,  at  present,  of 
certain  officers  of  a  dipkmiBdco-Gominer- 
dal  character. 

I.  In  Rome,  after  the  kincs  had  been 
expeUed,  two  consuls  were  placed  at  tbe 
head  of  the  senate,  the  bcnly  in  whose 
hands  was  the  adnunistration  of  tbe  re- 
public; consvl  signifying  advUer,  ootni- 
Mor,  These  officers  were  to  be  annu- 
ally elected.  In  Greek,  they  were  caBed 
bwarot  (the  highest).  Consuls  were,  tf  fine, 
chosen  only  fiiom  among  the  panidans; 
at  a  later  period,  also  from  the  ]4ebeianB. 
In  some  cases,  both  the  consuls  were  ple- 
beians, but  this  was  an  exception  to  the 
genoal  rule.  In  order  to  be  efigflble  to 
die  consulship,  the  candidate  was  to  be 
45  years  of  age  (atoi  coimclorw).  Bat 
this  hiw  vras  frequendy  viol^ed.  Pom- 
pey  was  made  consul  in  his  9Gth,  Valeriufl 
Corvus  in  his  23d,  Sdpio  Afncanus,  the 
elder,  m  bis  28th,  and  the  younger  Sdpio 
in  his  dSth  year.  Nobody  was  to  be  re- 
jected consul  till  after  an  interval  of  10 
Years.  But  this  hiw  was  also  disregarded; 
Marius  was  reelected  immediately.  Itie 
candidate  was  required,  by  law,  to  be  in 
Rome  at  die  time  of  the  election ;  but  this 
law  was  not  better  regarded  than  the  oth- 
ers. The  election  of  the  consuls  took 
place  in  the  eomitia  ceHturiata^  in  the  cam- 
pus Martius.  One  of  the  existing  consuls 
presided.  He  who  had  most  votes  was 
called  eonnd  prior.  His  name  was  the 
first  in  the  fagH.  He  also  first  received 
the  fasces  (q.  v.),  and  usually  presided  at 
the  election  of  die  mamtrates  for  the  next 
year.  The  time  of  ekction  varied  at  di^ 
ferent  periods.  The  consuls  elect  were 
called  consules  designati  They  entered 
on  dieir  office,  on  the  first  of  January,  by 
sacrificing  and  praying  in  the  capitol,  after 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  senate 
and  people.  Within  five  days  afterwardfl^ 
they  were  obliged  to  repeat  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  when  elected,  that  they 
would  not  injure  the  republic,  and  that 
they  would  govern  accoraing  to  the  bws. 
A  similar  oath  that  they  had  so  done,  was 
required  of  them  when  they  left  dieir 
ofisce.  The  exterior  maiks  of  honor  of 
the  c<»)su]s  (msigfUa)  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  former  kings,  exeeptinff  the 
crown;  and,mBteadof  asoc^[itre,ttiey  hoda 
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maffcfbnxyUc^dmrnetu),  Their  toga 
was  lined  with  purple  (toga  prtetexla) ;  un- 
der the  emperors,  it  was  embroidered. 
They  sal  upon  an  ornamented  chair  (idla 
cunuia).  Twelve  lictors,  with  the  feaces  and 
axes,  preceded  them.  In  the  beginning,  the 
Ketone  with  fasces,  marched  before  each ; 
but  Valerius  Publicola  made  a  law,  that, 
in  the  city,  they  should  precede  only  one. 
After  that  time,  the  consuls  enjoyd  this 
honor,  respectively,  in  alternate  months. 
The  one  who  was  not  preceded  by  the 
lasces  had  a  public  slave  goinx  before 
him  {accai9u$}t  and  the  lictors  loUowinff 
bim.  The  consul  who  was  first  elected, 
or  who  had  most  children,  or,  if  the  num- 
ber was  equal,  whose  wife  was  living,  or 
who  had  most  votes,  first  received  the 
/(uces  cum  tecurUnu.  Whoever  met  the 
consul  gave  way  to  him,  uncovered  his 
head,  descended  fi:t>m  his  horse,  or  rose, 
if  he  happened  to  be  seated.  If  the  con- 
sul saw  any  one  neglect  this  form  of  re- 
spect, he  ordered  the  lictor  to  punish  him 
{€mmadoaiere\,  The  annals  of  state  were 
calledyiu<t  consularea,  and  particular  vears 
were  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
consuls  thenrin  office.  Instead  of  saying 
for  instance,  A«  U.  C.  690,  it  was  said  M 
TidUo  CScerone  et  JL  AnUnm  congtdibua; 
hence  numerart  nwUo3  conaulea,  instead 
ofmuUot  annos.  In  order  to  understand 
the  authority  of  the  consuls,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  that,  in  the  time,  of  the  Ro- 
man repubhc,  the  powers  of  the  different 
branches  of  government  were  by  no 
means  kept  so  distinct  as  with  us,  and 
therefore  much  ereater  opportunity  was 
then  afforded  for  me  assumption  of  undue 
authority.  The  division  of^  powers  is  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions  in  the 
art  of  governing,  and  afibrds  one  of  the 
greatest  protections  of  liberty ;  much  great- 
er dian  IS  a£forded  by  republicanism,  or 
any  form  of  ^vemment,  without  it.  We 
find  united  m  the  consuls,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  executive,  judiciary  ana  lensla- 
tive  fimctions.  Ip  the  begmning  of  the 
republic,  the  authoritv  of  the  consods  was 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding 
kings.  They  could  declare  war,  conclude 
peace,  make  alliances,  and  even  order  a 
citizen  to  be  put  to  death ;  hence  Cicero 
ascribes  to  them  ru^iam  potetiaUm  (Legg. 
iii.  3).  But  Valerius  Publicola  took  the 
axe  out  of  their  fascesy  that  is,  deprived 
them  of  their  right  over  the  lives  of  the 
citizois,  and  left  them,  at  least  while  in 
tibe  city,  only  the  right  to  decree  the  pun- 
ishment of  scourging.  Without  the  city, 
when  they  had  the  conunand  over  the 
army,  they  had  the  axe  in  the  faaceSf  that 


is,  the  power  to  eondenm  to  death.  Pub- 
licola had  a  law  enacted  aUowinff  appeals 
fiiom  the  consuls  to  the  peopte.  The 
greatest  check  was  put  upon  the  consular 
power  by  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  had  the  right  to  oppose 
every  measure  of  the  consuls.  Yet  their 
power  remained  verv  great  They  stood, 
m  reality,  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  repub- 
lic: all  other  officers  were  under  them, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  only  excepted : 
they  convoked  the  senate,  proposed  what 
they  thought  fit,  and  executed  the  laws. 
Laws  proposed  by  them  were  generally 
called  by  tneir  name.  They  received  aU 
despatches  fit)m  the  provinces  and  foreign 
kings,  and  gave  aumence  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. In  times  of  emergency,  the 
consular  power  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  well  known  decree,  viderenL  vd 
MtrerU  opman^  ne  qwd  debrimenii  rtspMica 
eaperdyoy  which  they  received  unlimited 
power,  and  could  even  sentence  to  death 
without  trial,  levy  troops,  and  make  war 
without  the  resolve  of  the  people^  first 
obtained.  If  a  sudden  riot  took  place,  the 
consuls  call^  the  cidzens  to  arms  by  the 
words  qui  rempubUcam  salvam  east  vdiL 
me  sequatur — equivalent  to  the  reading  of 
the  riot  act  with  us.  At  the  besinning  of 
their  term  of  office,  the  consuhi  divided 
the  provinces  among  them  by  agreement 
or  lot  Province^  at  first,  signified  a  cer- 
tain business  committed  to  the  consul,  as 
the  command  of  an  army.  By  and  by,  it 
came  to  denote  conquered  countries.  To 
these  consuls  were  sent  by  the  senate  as 
ffovemoTB,  afler  laving  down  their  office. 
They  were  then  called  jm>con#ti2e«.  A  citi- 
zen who  had  been  consul  was  called  con- 
mdarii,  and  had  a  higher  rank  than  other 
senators.  Pompey  enacted  a  law  that  a 
consul  should  not  be  sent  to  a  province 
until  five  vears  afler  he  had  laid  down  his 
office,  and  Csesar  decreed  that  he  should 
remain  there  only  for  two  years.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  consular  dignity  sunk  to  a 
mere  shadow,  until  Caligula  wished  to 
make  his  horse  consul.  Many  consuls,  at 
this  period,  were  appointed  in  one  year, 
until  Ck>nstantine  again  appointed  two  an- 
nually,afler  which  the  office  was  abolished 
by  Justinian.  The  pomp  of  the  consuls, 
under  the  emperors,  was  still  greater  than 
during  the  republic  Consm  honoranuB 
was  a  titular  officer,  with  the  tank,  but 
without  the  power,  of  a  consul.  This  dig- 
ninr  was  first  conferred  under  Cnsar. 

II.  In  France,  the  directorial  govern- 
ment (third  constitution]  was  abolished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  18tn  Brumaire,  of  the 
year  8  of  the  republic  (Nov.  9, 1799]b  und 
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ft  pvoTlsiona]  consular  ^yemmeDt,  con- 
■iBtmg  of  Bonaparte,  Si^jres  and  Roger 
Ducos,  eatabtished  the  fourth  constitution, 
which  was  proclaimed  Dec  15,  by  which 
France  was  declared  a  republic  under  a 
government  of  consuls.  Three  elective 
consuls  (Bonaparte,  Cambac^res,  Lebrun, 
each  with  500,000  fiancs  annuity)  had 
almost  uncontrolled  executive  authority, 
while  the  legislative  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative 
assembly :  a  conservative  senate  was  also 
elected.  But  as  earl^  as  Aug.  2,  1808, 
Bonaparte  was  proclamied  first  consul  for 
lifo,  and  thus  the  constitution  of  France 
became  again  monarchical.  He  had  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor,  proposing 
th^  two  other  consuls,  appointing  the  sena- 
ton,  counsellon  of  state,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  council  of  the  people,  which  he 
could  assemble,  and  determine  the  length 
bf  their  sessions  at  his  pleasure ;  he  could 
also  assemble  and  dissolve  the  legislative 
body  at  his  will  The  courts  of  justice, 
civil  and  criminal,  were  subjected  to  his 
e6ntrol ;  the  riffht  of  pardoning  was  put  into 
his  hands,  and  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunate  was  limited  to  half 
of  wlmt  it  had  been.  He  was  to  manage 
the  revenues  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
Mate,  provide  for  the  safe^  of  the  people 
at  home,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try abroad,  exercise  supreme  conunand 
bver  the  forces,  maintain  political  connex- 
ions with  foreign  countries,  confirm  dl 
treaties,  and,  in  critical  times,  might  even 
JMispend  the  constitution.  Thus  the  first 
consul  united  royal  dignity  with  royal 
authority,  and,  that  he  might  the  better 
retain  both,  the  civil  list  was  increased  to 
6,000,000  fiancs;  and,  Aug.  15, 1802,  the 
birth-day  of  the  first  consul,  a  c<msular 
court  was  instituted  at  St  Cloud,  and  all 
the  former  court  discipline  reestablished. 
Kothing  now  remained  for  the  complete 
ftestoradon  of  monarchv,  but  to  make  Bo- 
naparte'to  digiuty  heremtaiy  in  his  fiunily 
by  law,  as  it  was  already,  in  point  of  fact, 
^  his  power  of  naming  his  successor. 
The  first  consuls  were  abo  the  last ;  the 
one  became  emperor,  the  odiers  princes. 
On  the  first  coins  strudc  after  Napoleon's 
elevadon  as  emperor,  he  called  himself 
eamereur  de  la  rq/vblique  Ihmpaue* 

Ul.  Since  the  time  of  the  cnisades,  ofil<« 
cers  called  amnds  have  existed  in  differ- 
ent states,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  decis- 
ions, afiS>rding  protection,  or  veri^ng  facts 
and  occurrences,  relating  to  maritime  and 
commercial  afian^.  The  Italian  states,  in 
particular,  took  advantage  of  the  crusades 
to  piocura  oerminloD  teom  the  Astatic 


princes  to  send  such  persons  as  pMectoA 
of  ihercfaants  fifom  their  own  country  into 
the  domains  of  these  princes,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  other  European 
nations,  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  Levant,  and  in  Afiica;  and, 
since  the  15th  and  16tii  centuries,  the  same 
officers  have  also  been  established  in  £u^ 
lopean  countries,  to  fiicilitate  the  intov 
conise  of  the  respective  nations^  so  time 
tiie  commercial  consuls,  both  in  Eknxipe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  ate  now  veSfy 
numerous.  The  ri^t  of  nominating  con- 
suls is  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  powe^ 
which,  however,  can  send  them  only 
where  treaties  or  ancient  customs  authop> 
l2e  their  appointment.  T^e  duty  of  tills 
officer  is  to  afibrd  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  navigators  or  merchants  of  his  na* 
tion,and  to  watch  overtiie  fidfilmentof 
commercial  treaties.  In  pdint  of  author^ 
ity,  however,  the  consuls  in  the  LevaiH 
and  Afiica  are  difi^nt  fit>m  tiiose  in  £u« 
rope  and  America,  because  the  formed 
have  also  civil  jurisdiction  over  their  coun* 
tiymen.  They  are  invested  with  much 
toiore  of  a  diplomatic  charactw  than  the 
latter.  Consuls  are  regarded  bv  some  as 
ministers:  others,  however,  mU  not  ao^ 
knowledge  them  as  such.  They  certainhr 
do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  wim 
even  tiie  lowest  degree  of  ackno^iledged 
diplomatic  persons,  because  they  have  no 
letters  of  credence,  but  merely  patents  of 
appointment,  which  must  be  confirmed  bf 
me  government  to  which  they  are  sent. 
They  therefore  do  not  enjoy  the  ]Aivilegea 
of  ministers ;  for  instance,  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  me  foreigit 
country;  and  fitVm  taxes,  the  ri^t  of 
having  divme  service  performed  in  theif 
residences,  &c.  Genemlly,  they  are  sub^ 
ject  to  the  civil  autiiorities  of  the  plac6 
where  they  reside. — Contrd-genetti  is  tt 
consul  appointed  for  severu  places,  of 
over  seveitd  consuls.  Sotnetimes  vice* 
consuls  are  given  to  consuls.  Consulship^ 
almost  always  exempt  finom  military  ser^ 
vice,  for  which  reason  the  consulship  14 
often  sought  for.  GeneraUy,  consuls  are 
merchants,  without  remtmeration,  except 
that  arismg  fipom  foes,  which  sometimes 
amount  to  considerable  sums.  Very  often 
consuls  are  not  cttizeBs  of  the  coimtries 
for  which  tiiey  acL 

CoHSULTA  (ReiL)  was  a  branch  of  the 
administration  iii  the  Italian  repulilic,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  succeeded. 
It  corresponded  to  a  council  of  stale.  It 
consistea  of  eig^t  persons,  and  had  chiefly 
the  direction  of  foreign  affiurs  and  dipk>> 
macy. 
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OoRsmPTtoif,  in  polilical  eoonomy,  is 
the  use  and  wearkff  out  of  the  products 
of  indusliy,  or  of  aD  things  haymg  an  ex-^ 
changeable  value.  This  destnictioiiy  by 
putting  things  to  the  uses  ibr  which  they 
acre  designed^  is  yeiy  different  in  difierent 
things ;  nor  are  the  wants  of  socie^  hmilb* 
ed  to  the  use  of  things  having  an  exi 
ehangeahle  vahie.  The  air  and  the  watev 
are  as  necessaiy,  in  die  economy  of  h&,  as 
the  eaith  and  its  psoducts;  and  yet  neither 
the  air  nor  water,  ordinarily,  beani  a  price. 
The  latter,  however,  is  sometinies  a  sub? 
ject  of  commeice,  especially  in  laiige 
cities ;  in  the  eity  of  Atodrid,  for  exam^ 
pie.  The  earth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
subject  of  monopoly  in  ail  countries  where 
any  progress  hiSs  been  made  in  civiliza^ 
tion.  mit,  untike  its  products,  it  is  not 
always  deteriorated  by  use:  on  the  eon^ 
inupy,  if  skilfully  ouhavated,  its  value  is 
inoreased.  Inittspeot  to  the  products,  too, 
there  is  a  dififeience;  some  are  destroyed, 
or,  in  other  words^  redueed  to  their  ele- 
ments, by  use,  as  peovisiona.  Otheis,  as 
the  precious  stones^  ars  not  necessarily 
destroyed  by  time  or  use.  The  metals, 
•idinarily,  jpisflB  ^isough  various  fimns,  in 
a  variety  m  manufactures,  befbie  they  are 
wasted  and  lost  in  rast ;  and  some  prod- 
iids^  b«ng  destroyed  in  one  form,  are 
•onveited  into  materials  ibr  use  in  an* 
other.  The  remnants  of  Unea  and  cotton 
ftfarics,  fi>r  instance,  sup[dy  sMterials  ibr 
psfwr;  and  so  the  wckmI  and  iron  of  a 
ahqi,  on  ceasing  to  be  usefiil,  in  their  com- 
bination, ibr  the  purposes  of  navigation^ 
■till  supply,  the  one,  niel,  the  other,  mate- 
rials for  the  founderies  of  iron.  The  great- 
er the  advancement  of  the  arts,  the  more 
extensively  will  the  remnants  of  consump- 
tion of  one  kind  supply  the  materials  ior 
the  psoduction  of  articles  of  another  ibnn. 
The  aits  will  even  convert  the  destraetion 
of  war  bito  die  materials  for  new  produc- 
tiock  The  bones  left  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terioo  have  been  oarefully  collected,  and 
tenspoited  to  England,  to  manure  the 
lands.  The  increase  of  population,  and 
the  progress  of  the  srts,  introduce  a  thou^ 
auia  ways  of  gleaning  the  relics  of  one 
kind  of  consumption  to  msppfy  the  mate- 
ritda  of  another.  This  is  one  of  the  abso- 
lute gains  of  resources  consequent  upon 
the  advance  of  civilization.  la  regard  to 
consumption,  the  remarks  and  reasoning 
of  Adam  Smith  have  led  to  some  erro- 
neous prejudices,  though  his  positions  are, 
m  some  respects,  jusL  He  assumes,  for 
ustance,  that  all  the  slock  of  society,  in- 
ckidmg  the  improvements  on  the  landa 
are  the  lesuh  of  savings,  or  the  sscflss  or 
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die  results  of  labor  over  the  demands  fos 
immediate  consumption ;  and  this  is,  uo 
doubt^  true;  but  the  inference  which  is, 
and  too  often,  made,  that  the  great  ofciaet 
of  a  nation  aiiould  be  to  save  the  fiiuits 
of  its  labor,  as  the  surest  means  of  weshk 
and  psesperity,  is  by  no  means  tnie  hirlls 
iuH  extent  If,  for  instance,  a  community 
has  saved  the  moducts  of  its  kbor  to  tbe 
amount  of  $1000,  for  which  sum  it  im 
ports  fifom  abroad,  and  introduces  into 
use,  a  mors  periect  kind  of  plough,  and 
the  art  of  nudging  it,  w  the  art  of  making 
a  better  hat,  or  screw,  or  saw,  vrith  tba 
same  labor,---4he  amount  saved  being  ex 
pended  for  this  purpose,  the  numeric^  pes 
sessions,  or  tl|e  computed  capital  stock,  of 
durt  community,  is  thereby  diminished; 
and  yet  the  ag»re||Bte  productive  oapacitgr 
is  increased.  This  lets  us  into  a  prineLplie 
of  national  eGon(»ny,  which  is  too  nte-. 
quendy  overlooked,  namely,  that  tb* 
means  of  prosperity — the  national  weakb 
— consists  more  in  the  capacity  for  pron 
duction  than  in  actual  poesessioos.  An 
for  as  the  capital,  or  nominal  wealth,  eon-* 
Sists  in  the  implements  of  production,  and 
the  accommockticms  for  the  shelter  of  the. 
inhabitants,  they  are  both  a  part  of  tho 
individual  wealth  and  national  resources. 
But  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pmductiva 
foculties  of  a  people  do  not  exist  in  the 
form  of  proper^,  and  are  not  rooricetablie 
aiticlea  Of  this  description  are  the  arti^ 
and  those  characteristics  of  a  community! 
which  enable  the  people  to  maintain  good 
laws^  and  perpetuate  ttieir  politicol  institiiA 
tiona  All  the  consumption,  directed  Uh 
the  promotion  of  these,  is,  in  tbe  strictest 
sense,  economical,  and  all  the  saving  of 
stock,  which  might  be  devoted  to  these  obn 
jeota^  by  a  consumption  for  that  purpose,  ia 
a  WBstefol  and  shoit-sighted  economy* 
The  great  business  of  society,  in  an  eco-. 
nomi^  view,  is  production  and  consump- 
tion; and  a  gre«t  production  without  a 
conresponding  consumption  of  products, 
cannot  for  a  long  time  be  continued.  The 
notions  about  the  destnictivQ  tendency  of 
luxury  are,  therefore,  prepoiibBrouB,  a^  a 
general  projioeitiott,  for  it  proposes  thrill 
and  savu^if  for  no  purpose.  Suppose  tk 
whole  nation  to  act  lully  up  to  the  notioii#> 
inculcated  by  doctor  FvankHn^  wbe(  would 
be  the  resuk  but  universal  idleness?  for,  all, 
beii^  intent  on  saving,  that  ia^  on  not  cott- 
sunung,  there  wouJdi,  of  couaase,  ce^ae  t» 
be  any  enooursgement  or  deraiaid  for  pm- 
duction.  This  is  the  condition  of  savage 
fife,  imposed  by  a  neoeanty  resultinff  fioHi. 
iffnoranee,  improvidence  and  indcSenca. 
To  kfiep  the  atiQ^md  of  productiofi  in  ao^ 
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tiTe  flow,  ecmsutnption  is  neceasaiy;  and 
die  coDsumpcioD,  which  directly  and 
steadily  pronaotee  production  is,  in  fiMSl^ 
promotive  of  public  weahh.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  the  expenditures  of  a 
man  who  exceeds  his  means  of  payment 
will  be  injurious,  not  <»ily  to  himself^  but 
also  to  the  community ;  for  he  may  anni- 
hilate the  capital  of  those  who  give  him 
credit,  and,  smce  their  industry  may  de- 
pend on  their  capital,  which  supplies  them 
vnth  tools  to  work  with,  materials  to 
work  upon,  and  a  stock  of  clothing,  food 
and  accommodations,  until  they  can  ob- 
tain the  returns  of  their  industry  by  a  sale 
of  its  products,  the  loss  of  this  capital,  by 
trusting  it  to  one  "vdio  never  pays  them,  is 
a  destruction  of  their  industry.  Hoarding, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  so  injurious, 
yet,  if  too  generally  prevalent,  may  have 
die  effect  of  paralvzing  production,  and 
stiiSing  and  ^eebhng  the  economical  en- 
ergies of  a  people,  by  diminishing  the 
motives  to  iiiduBtiy.  in  a  healthy  state 
of  the  national  industry,  therefore,  the 
consumption  of  products  should  bear  a 
just  proportion  to  production.  As  long  as 
enough  is  saved  to  supply  all  the  increase 
of  demand  for  a  stock  of  implements  and 
materials,  and  make  all  the  improvements, 
of  a  permanent  nature,  of  which  the  coun- 
try is  BUsceptiUe,  such  as  canals,  roads, 
bridges,  &c^ — ^which  are,  indeed,  all  of 
them,  only  different  modes  of  present  con- 
sumption of  the  fruits  of  labor  of  various 
kinm  to  reproduce  others, — it  is  much 
better,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  products  of  industry  should  be 
exp^ided  in  luxuries,  than  that  thev  should 
not  be  produced  at  aU.  In  regard  to  lux- 
uries— indudinff  in  this  term  all  the  ex- 
penditures made  for  the  gmtification  of 
anpetite,  taste  or  vanity — the  dispositions 
of  men,  in  genemi,  will  sufficientiy  incline 
them  to  these.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
inculcating  the  utility  of  such  expenditures 
as  encouragements  to  indusny.  Against 
the  importunity  of  the  appetites  and  de- 
sires of  men,  and  against  improvidence 
and  thougfatlesBnesB  of  the  future,  doctor 
Franklin's  lessons  of  economy  are  of  great 
tttifity.  But,  looking  at  the  whole  mass  of 
Society  sa  a  ^reat  engine  of  production 
and  consumption,  we  should  inculcate  a 
difierent  set  of  maxims,  based  on  more 
eompiefaensivB  principles.  The  exam- 
nle  of  doctor  Franklin  himself  would 
be  a  practical  lesson,  in  this  respect;  for 
he  was  not  illiberal  of  his  time,  or  labor, 
Or  money,  in  promoting  those  expendi- 
mt<w  which  had  the  advancement  of  so- 
ciety fyf  their  object    These  are  oftm 


micfa  asjnatifyno  immediate  appeffteor 
taste,  lliey  look  to  the  future.  Their 
IP^eatest  ^icouragement  is  the  honor  which 
IS  paid  to  them  by  the  public  opinion ;  for 
if  a  man  gains  more  distinction  bv  en* 
ooura^g  a  useful  or  oinamental  ar^ 
foundmg  a  school,  or  contributing  to  the 
construction  of  a  public  work,  than  by 
tiding  in  a  coach,  a  generous  motive  is 
held  out  to  him  to  turn  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral consumption,  of  which  his  resources 
ffiye  him  the  control,  into  those  channels. 
The  tastes  and  habits  of  thinking  of  a 
people  determine  the  direction  of  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  general  consumption; 
and  the  direction  and  amount  of  this 
consumption  again  determine,  in  a  great 
degree,  those  of  production.  When  we 
say  that  production  should  be  encouraged, 
it  is  onfy  inculcating,  in  other  words,  the 
maxim  that  consumption  should  be  eo^ 
couraged ;  for  the  one  wOl,  in  every  com- 
munity, bear  a  pretty  near  propcMtion  to  the 
other;  and  the  object  of  a  liberal,  enligfat*- 
ened  policy  is,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
both ;  and  the  object  of  a  wise  and  phUan- 
thropical  policy  is^  to  direct  them  to  ob-^ 
jects  promotive  of  the  physical  eomftot 
and  moral  and  intdlectual  improvement 
of  a  people.  We  are,  however,  to  avoid 
the  error  of  supposing,  that  all  the  causes 
which  go  to  sweU  the  aggregate  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  aie  beneficial  in  their 
Juration.  If,  tor  example,  all  the  rents 
the  lands,  as  under  the  feudal  system, 
are  assigned  to  a  few,  who,  by  a  luxuriouB 
and  expensive  style  of  living,  ttmsume  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  die  labor 
of  the  fiher  members  of  the  community, 
leaving  them  no  more  than  barely  enough 
to  sustiiin  life,  and  defend  them  against 
the  elements,  though  such  a  community' 
may  present  a  gorgeous  exhibition  of  in- 
dividual wealth,  yet  the  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  its  members  is  littie  better 
than  that  of  savages.  This  was  the  ten- 
dency of  society  under  the  feudal  system, 
and  all  the  ecclesiBstical  systems  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  such  communities,  every  tax,  imd  every 
superfluous  product,  passes  into  a  voiteac 
remote  fifom  the  interests,  comforts  and 
wantsofthe  mass  of  die  population.  The 
consumption  ought  to  be  so  distributed,  as 
to  give  ever^  one  some  just  share,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labor  and  services.  A  pre- 
cisely emid  and  just  apportionment  or  the 
fiiiits  of^  labor,  and  the  profits  of  the  use 
of  the  eardi,  caimot  be  made  in  any  coun- 
try; for  the  rights  of  property  must  be 
guarded,  or  industry  will  dwindle  away. 
But  the  kws  may  do  much,  and  the  pre* 
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vailing  hMtB  of  tbinkingy  and  prindples 
and  motives  of  action,  of  a  people,  atiU 
more,  towaids  assigDing  to  every  kind  of 
industry,  and  eveiy  species  of  talent  and 
skill,  its  fair  proportion  of  the  general  con- 
sumption, and  m  such  a  viray  as  not  to 
check,  but  to  augment,  the  general  mass 
of  thinga  produced  and  consumed.  The 
benefits  ot  ccwamerce  do  not  consist  so 
much  in  the  mass  of  wealth,  which  it  may 
be  the  means  of  accumulating,  or  in  its 
diractlv  employing  a  great  many  persons, 
as  in  the  fiicilities  it  gives  for  augmenting 
t)|9  general  mass  of  woduction  and  cmi- 
sumption;  and,  in  tnis  respect,  intemai 
commerce,  in  a  country  of^  considerable 
extent  and  variety  of  {nioducts,  is  fiur  more 
important  than  foreign,  since  the  mutual 
exchanges  of  the  products  of  labor  made 
among  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country 
are  much  greater,  in  amount,  than  those 
made  between  the  whole  country  and 
other  nations. 
CoKsuMPTioN,  in  medicine.   (SoeJUrO' 
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vOHTAoioN  {coniagio;  from  contango^ 
to  meet  or  touch  each  odber).  This  word 
properly  imports  the  application  of  any 
poisonous  matter  to  the  oody  through  the 
medium  of  touch.  It  is  applied  to  the 
action  of  those  very  subtue  particles 
arising  from  putrid  substances,  or  fix>m 
persons  laboring  under  certain  diseases^ 
which  communicate  the  diseases  to  oth- 
ers;  as  the  contagion  of  putrid  fe ,  sr,  the 
effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
staaces^  the  mucntiotoof  bogs  and  fens,  the 
vims  of  small*pox,  lues  ventna,  &c.,  &c. 
The  principal  oiseases  excited  by  poison- 
ous miasmaia  are,  intermittent,  remittent 
and  yellow  feveps,  dysentery  and  typhus. 
The  last  is  generated  in  the  human  Dodj 
itself!  and  is  sometimes  called  the  bmhatd 
fomes*  Some  miasmata  are  produced 
fiom  moist  vegetable  matter,  in  some  un- 
knovim  state  of  decomposition.  The 
contagious  tfirus  of  the  plague,  small- 
pox, measles,  chincough,  cynandhs  mO" 
ligrulf  and  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  of  ty- 
phus and  the  ^ail  fever,  operates  to  a 
much  more  limited  distance  through  the 
medium  of  the « atmosphere  thim  the 
jDarsh  ndasmaUL  Contact  of  a  diseased 
person  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the 
communication  of  plague ;  and  approach 
vrithin  two  or  three  yaras  of  him  tor  that 
of  trphusb  The  Walcheren  miasmata  ex- 
tended their  ]iestilential  influence  to  vessels 
riding  at  ancnor,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  The  chemical  nature  of  all 
these  poisonous  effluvia  is  litde  understood. 
They  undoubtedly  consist,  however,  of  hy- 


drogen, united  with  sulphur,  {^osphonn^ 
carbon  and  azote,  in  unknown  proportions 
and  unknown  states  of  combination.  The 
proper  neutializers  or  destroyers  of  these 
gasiform  poisons  are,  nitric  acid  vapor, 
muriatic  acid  gas  and  chlorine.  The  two 
last  ars  the  most  efficacious,  but  require 
to  be  used  in  situations  from  which  the 
patients  can  be  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
application.  Nitric  acid  vapor  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  difflised  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick  vrithout  much  inconvenience.  Bed- 
dothes,  particularly  blankets,  can  retain 
the  contagk>us  fomes^  in  an  acdve  state, 
for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Hence 
they  ought  to  be  fiunigated  vnth  pecutiar 
care.  The  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  the  East  against 
the  plague.  It  is  much  inferior  m  power  to 
the  other  antiloimic  reagents.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  diSinction  commonly 
made  oetween  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  The  infection  communicated  by 
diseased  persons  is  usually  so  communicat- 
ed b)r  the  product  of  the  disease  itself ;  for 
instance,  by  the  matter  of  the  small-pox; 
and  therefore  manv  of  these  diseases  are 
infecdous  onlv  when  they  have  already 
produced  such  matter,  but  not  in  their 
earlier  periods.  In  many  of  them,  con- 
tact witn  the  diseased  person  is  necessary 
for  infection,  as  is  the  case  with  the  itch, 
syphilis,  canine  madness;  in  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  even  the  ur  ma^  convey 
tk^  infection,  as  in  the  scarlet  fever,  the 
measles,  the  contagious  tphus,  &c  In 
this  consists  the  whole  diflerence  between 
the  fixed  and  volatile  contagions.  A  real 
infection  requires  always  a  certain  suscep* 
tibility  of  the  healthy  individual ;  and  many 
infectious  maladies  destroy,  ferever,  this 
suscejptibility  of  the  same  contagion  in  the 
individual,  and,  accordinglv,  attack  a  per- 
stm  only  once,  as  the  snuJl-pox,  measles, 
&C.  Other  contagious  diseases  do  not 
produce  this  effect,  and  may,  therefere,  re- 
peatedly attack  the  same  person,  as  typhus, 
itch,  syphilis,  and  others.  Sometimes  one 
contagious  disease  destroys  the  suscepti- 
bility for  another,  as  the  kine-pock  fer  the 
small-pox.  In  general,  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  covered  with  the  most  deli- 
cate skin,  are  most  susceptible  of  conta- 
ffion ;  and  still  more  so  are  v^unded  parfb, 
deprived  of  die  epidermis.  Against  those 
contagious  diseases  which  are  infectious 
through  the  medium  of  the  air,  precau- 
tions may  be  taken  by  keeping  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  finom  the  sick^ 
ny  deanhness  and  fearlessness;  but  most 
completely  bv  the  vigilance  of  the  health-* 
officen,  by  fiunigations  according  to  the 
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limicripdoiisofGuytoa-Morremiy&c  W« 
can  more  easily  eecuro  ouiaelves  a^nat 
Mich  contagious  diaeaaea  aa  are  infec* 
tioua  only  in  caae  of  contact,  by  meana 
i»r  cleanlineaa,  caution  in  the  uae  of  Teeaela 
lor  eating  and  diinking,  of  tobacco-puMa, 
of  wind-instruments,  beds  and  GK>tnea» 
No  general  preaenrative  asainst  contagious 
itiseasea  ia  known,  thpu^  many  are  o£i 
fared  for  sale  by  quacks.  The  exanunan 
lion  of  the  persona  intended  for  nurKa 
and  tenders  of  inftnts  is  veiy  naceasaiy, 
as  thousands  of  children  may  be  infected 
hy  contact  with  them,  and  the  cauae  of  the 
disorder  remain   unknown.    (See   Hlpi* 

CoKTARiNi )  a  noble  &mily  of  Venice* 
Uomenlco  Contarini  was  doge  of  Venice 
from  1043  to  1071.  He  rebuilt  Grado,  and 
reduced  the  city  of  Zara,  which  had  vei 
volted. — Jacopo  Contarini  was  doge  from 
J075tol080.  Under  his  reign,  the  Vene^ 
tians  forced  the  city  of  Aucona  to.  ae^ 
knowledge  their  sovereignty  oyer  the 
Adriatic  sea. — ^Andrea  Contanni  was  doge 
from  1367  to  1383.  The  Genoese,  under 
Pietro  Doria,  had  conquered  Chiozza,  in 
1379,  and  threatened  even  Venice,  An- 
.drea  Ccmtarini  reconquered  Chiosza,  and 
delivered  the  republic  from  its  eoemiea — 
Francesco  Contarini  was  doge  &Qm  1623 
to  1625.  Under  him,  Venice,  in  alliance 
with  Louis  XIII  of  France,  the  duke  of 
Bsivoy,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  reconquered  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  in  1634,  which  the  Austnans  had 
taken  possession  of* — Carlo  Contarini  was 
doge  mm  1655  to  1656.  Under  his  rei^ 
Lazaro  Mocenigo,  admiral  of  the  repubhc, 
in  June,  1655,  (^ned  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Turks,  in  the  Dardanellea. — ^Do- 
menico  Contarini  was  doge  from  1659  to 
1674.  During  his  government,  Venice 
resisted,  for  five  years,  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  on  the  island  of  Candia  ;  but,  on 
8ept  96^  1667,  after  a  siege  and  defence  of 
luiexampled  obstinacy,  Francesco  Moro- 
ftuii  surrendered  the  island.  Peace  was 
then  Concluded. — Francesco  Contarini,  in 
1460,  taught  philoaophy  in  Padua,  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Pius  II,  com* 
manded  the  Venetian  troops  wiinat  die 
Florentines,  who  had  attacked  Siena,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  this  campaign. — ^Am» 
brosio  Contarim,  from  1477  to  1483^  was 
ambassador  of  the  republic  at  the  court 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  (jsun  Kassan,  Hie 
Interesting  description  of  his  residence  at 
this  court  first  appeared  in  Venice,  1481, 
m  Italian* — Gasparo  Contarini  negotiated 
a  pennanent  peace  between  the  republic 
mid  Charlea  V,     In  1587,  he  went  aa 


ambanadortoIUnne;  tfien  to  FemMf  14 
Older  to  obndn  the  liberty  of  pope  Clem«Bt 
VII,  whom  Oharias  V  kept  raiprisoned  in 
foit  St.  Angelo ;  succeeded  in  his  misaion, 
and  became  arabaandorarthe  oeuitof  the 
popew  Afrer  his  retum,  he  wae  made  sen- 
ator of  Venice.  Puma  Paul  III  conferred 
on  him  the  cardiBars  hat  in  1535.  In 
1541,  he  was  pa^  delegsfe  al  the  Gw* 
man  diet,  at  Ratiabon,  v?heie  he  <Ustin» 
cuished  himself  by  his  modemtioii.  When 
3ie  bishops  rajeeted  the  9d  article»of  the 
Pkolastants,  he  exhorted  the  feraoer  not  to 
offisnd  the  people  any  kmger  by  Iheir  ai^ 
rice,  luxuiy  and  ambitien,  Dut  to  visit  tMr 
diooesea,  support  the  pew  and  the  BoboolB, 
and  distribute  the  benefices  aceovdmg  to 
merit  After  his  return,  he  was  sent  as 
legale  to  Bologns,  where  he  died  in  lS4Sk 
•^^ovannl  Contarini,  boni  at  Venice,  m 
1549,  died  m  1605^  was  one  of  the  meet 
dtttinguished  pain^  ^^  ^  ^9^^  weriie^ 
in  the  style  of  Titian,  and  was  pardculariy 
akilfiil  in  paintmg  cmlings,  e.  g.,  hisResnr* 
rection,  in  the  church  of  St.  Franceaco  di 
Paolo,  in  Venice.— Vincenzo  Contarini, 
bom  at  Venice  in  1577,  died  in  1617;  a 
sddolar,  whose  r^utation  viraa,  in  eariy 
Mfe,  so  great,  that  the  manstntes  of  Padua 
estebUshed  a  new  chair  of  Latin  and  Gveek 
eloquence,  only  to  retain  the  leaned 
Touth  of  26  years  of  age  in  their  city.  He 
ledaued  there  until  1614^— Simene  Con- 
tarini, bom  at  Venioe  in  1563^  died  in 
16^  was  V^ietian  ambassador  at  the 
oouit  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  Mohammed  III,  in  Constanti- 
nople, pope  Paul  V,  and  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II;  and  became,  afterwards^ 
advocate  of  San  Mareow  As  sueh,  he  made 
another  journey  to  Constanimople.  When, 
in  1630,  the  plague  raged  at  Venice,  he 
could  not  foe  induced  to  leave  the  city, 
but  remained  to  make  the  arrangementfl. 
which  the  evil  required. 

CozvTAT,  Louise  (madame  de  Psmy^, 
known  on  the  French  stage  as  mademoi-' 
selle),  vras  bom  at  Paris  m  1760,  made  her 
d^bui  as  Atalide,  in  Bqjaxe^  at  the  tiitidire 
DrancmM  (1776),  but  afterwards  devoted 
her  &ittant  talents  enthrely  to  ooinedy. 
She  was  the  pupil  of  M|n«.  Pi^viHe,  and 
her  earlier  manner  was  fomied  on  that  of 
her  instructress.  She  was  discriminating 
but  cold  in  her  action ;  dignified,  b«t  stiir 
in  her  movements;  forcible,  but  monoto- 
nous  in  her  dehveiy.  It  was  only  when 
she  appeared  in  a  new  class  of  charaetera, 
that  she  ceased  to  be  an  imitator.  She 
had  abrody  appeared  with  great  applause 
in  the  parts  which  the  Frendi  caM  the 
igtvMtfia  eoqmdk$^  when    BeaumavctMJ» 
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produced  for  her  Sxunme^  the  miritttdU 
and  ikKinating  soubretie,  in  which^  by  the 
author's  confesBion,  she  far  surpassed  his 
own  conceptions  of  that  character.  Her 
versatility  of  talent  was  displayed  in  the 
CbqmetU  Corriftie^  in  Julie  in  the  Diss^" 
tntr^  in  Mme.  de  Volmar  {Mariagt  Sard), 
and  in  Mme.  Evrard  (Ftetix  Cm&ctfoKPe). 
Beauty,  grace,  vivacity,  archness  and  ease 
were  united  vnth  dignity,  tenderness,  deli- 
cacy and  judgmenL  She  restored  to  the 
siaae  the  masterpieces  of  Moli^re,  which 
had  long  been  neglected  1^  the  public 
After  a  Sieatrical  career  of  33  years,  24  of 
which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs, 
she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1806,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  briUiant  circle  of 
friends.  Mme.  de  Pamy  was  remaikable 
for  her  powera  of  conversation.  She 
vras  lively  or  severe,  grave  or  gay,  as  the 
ocoasion  required ;  and  her  remarks  were 
always  characterized  by  sound  and  in^ 
nious  views,  elegant  taste,  and  varied  m- 
fonnation.  A  few  weeks  before  her 
death,  she  threw  into  the  fire  a  large  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  and  other  writings, 
in  prose  and  verse,  fit>m  her  pen,  because 
they  contained  some  strokes  of  personal 
satire.  She  died,  in  1813,  aner  five 
months  of  severe  suffering  from  a  cancer 
in  the  breast,  during  which  she  manifested 
the  greatest  firmness,  and  even  maintained 
her  usual  cheerfuhiess  and  gayety  of  spirit. 
M.  Arnault,  firom  whom  Uiis  account  is 
bArowed,  owed  his  liberty  and  life,  in 
1790,  to  her  interference,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life. 

Ooimfe,  Nicolas  Jacques,  a  painter  and 
chemist,  but  particularly  distinguished  for 
tfie  ingenuity  of  his  mechanical  contri- 
vances, was  bom  at  St  C^neri,  near  Si^ez 
fdepartment  of  Ome),  in  1755,  and  died 
m  1805.  His  mechanical  genius  was  dis- 
played, at  the  age  of  12  years,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  violin  (which  was  used  at 
sevend  concerts),  with  no  other  insuu- 
xnent  than  a  knife.  At  the  age  of  18, 
vrithout  having  received  any  instructions, 
be  executed  several  paintings  for  the  hos- 
pital of  S^ez.  This  success  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  sciences.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  invented  a  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, which  vras  mentioned  with  appro- 
bation by  the  academy  of  sciences.  In 
1793,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  making  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron, 
instead  of  sulphuric  add ;  and  his  activity 
and  skill  on  this  commissicMi  occaffloned 
lus  appointment  of  director  of  the  aero- 
mtie  school  at  Meudon.  Cont^  sug- 
42* 


Rested  the  idea  of  estabtislung  a  pitfce  cf 
deposit  for  useful  machines,  tools,  &C.,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  conservatory  was 
instituted.  He  afterwards  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  an  excellent  kind  of  crayons 
into  France,  and  established  a  great  manu- 
factory, which  still  supplies  all  Prance  with 
them.  He  was  appointed,  in  1796,  to  ac- 
company the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  his  services  were  of  the  greatest 
value.  He  constructed  a  fiimace  on  the 
Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  for  red-hot  bells,  with  which 
the  English  were  repelled,  and  thus 
time  was  given  fi>r  fortifying  that  place. 
The  macmnes  and  instruments  of  the 
army  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  Conte  was  obliffedito  furnish  every 
thinff,  even  the  to<m:  he  constructed 
vnnd-mills,  machines  for  the  mint  at  Cai- 
ro, for  an  Oriental  printing  establishment, 
for  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  &C.,  and 
cannon  founderies;  manufactured  steel, 
paper,  swords  for  die  soldiers,  utensils  for 
the  hospitals,  instruments  for  the  engi- 
neers, telescopes  for  the  astronomers,  mi- 
croscopes for  the  naturalists,  drums,  trum- 
pets, in  short,  every  thing  necessary  for 
such  a  military  and  scientific  expedition 
in  such  a  country  as  Egypt  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  great 
work  on  Eeypt,  and  invented  a  graving 
machine,  vniich,  by  performing  certain 
parts  of  the  labor,  spared  the  artist  much 
time  and  trouble.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  threw 
him  into  a  lingering  disease,  and  he  sur- 
vived her  but  a  short  time.  Cont6  was  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor.  His 
Simplicity,  integrity,  courage,  disinterest- 
edness and  warmth  of  affection  rendered 
bim  no  less  amiable  and  estimable  in  pri- 
vate life,  than  his  science  and  ingenuity 
made  him  valuable  to  the  nation. 

Contempt.  Legislative  bodies  and  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  generally  invested  with 
power  to  protect  themselves  against  inter- 
ruption ;  and  such  a  power  is  essential  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  business. 
They  are  usually  empowered  to  commit 
persons  to  prison,  or  punish  them  others 
virise,  for  disturimnces  and  contempts.  The 
constitution  of  the  U.  States  expressly 
gives  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives authority  to  punish  their  own 
membera  for  contempts ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Anderson,  in  the  6th  volume  of  Whea- 
ton's  reports,  it  is  decided  that  the  house 
of  representatives  has  power  to  imprison 
other  persons  than  its  ovm  membera  for 
breach  of  its  privileges  and  contempt  of 
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tlie  house.  Stoch  a  right,  though  not 
ttxiweasly  given  in  the  constitution,  was 
conffldered  as  incidental  to  the  establish- 
fnent  of  a  legislative  body.  So  it  has  been 
considered  and  repeatedly  decided  in 
£nffland,  particularly  in  1771,  when  Cros* 
by,  lord-mayor  of  London  and  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  conmiitted 
to  the  Tower  for  the  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,  and  sir  Francis  Burdett 
again  in  1811.  A  legislative  body  may 
punish  one  of  its  own  members  for  disor^ 
aeri^  behavior,  as  well  as  a  bystander. 
Judicial  tribunals  have  the  samepower. 
The  French  penal  code,  article  222,  &c^ 
provides,  that,  when  any  executive  or  ju- 
dicial officer  shaU,  during  or  on  account 
of  his  official  duties,  be  insulted,  the  per^ 
Mn  guilty  of  the  outrage  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  an  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
two  months  nor  more  than  two  years; 
unless  the  ofience  is  committed  in  open 
court,  in  which  case  the  imprisonment  is 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years. 
Blackstone  says,  in  the  4th  volume  of  his 
Commentaries,  that  process  for  contempt 
is  «  an  inseparable  attendant  on  eveiy  supe- 
rior tribunal;  and,  accordingly,  we  nnd 
it  actually  exercised  as  &r  back  as  the 
annals  of  our  law  extend."  This  power 
has  a  much  broader  construction  in  Eng- 
land than  in  tlie  U.  States,  being  confin^ 
in  the  latter  country,  mostly,  at  least,  to 
cases  of  actual  disturbance  and  flagrant 
disrespect  to  the  court,  or  an  attempt  to 
influence  a  decision  by  popular  appeals^ 
or  direct  and  high-handed  or  outrageous 
resistance  to,  or  obstruction  ofj  its  proceed- 
ings or  processes ;  whereas,  in  England,  it 
extends  to  acts  or  omissions  which  do  not 
directfy  disturb  the  judicial  proceedings! 
such,  for  instance,  as  not  paying  a  bill  of 
C'OSts  awarded  by  the  court ;  not  obeying 
the  sunmions  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  not 
answering  a  bill ;  refliong  to  be  sworn  as  a 
wimess,  which  has  also  been  held  to  be  a 
contempt  in  the  U.  States.  Serving  a  process 
on  an  attorney,  while  attending  court,  has 
been  held  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  court 
in  England ;  fikewise  shouting,  or  giving 
applause,  in  court,  on  a  return  of  a  verdict 
by  a  juiy.  It  was  held,  in  New  York,  to 
be  a  contempt  of  the  court  to  brin^  a  suit 
in  the  name  of  another,  without  his  con- 
senL  It  is  a  contempt  to  endeavor,  by 
writings  or  publications,  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind,  or  that  of  a  juty,  or  the  court, 
m  a  cause  pending  in  court  This  is  not 
only  an  attack  upon  the  public  admiiuA> 
tration  of  justice,  but  also  upon  tiie  right 
of  die  incuvidual  parties  in  tne  suit,  since 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  provide,  by  law. 


that  no  peitv  dnA  be  ad|iidgied  or  con* 
denmed  witaout  a  hearing,  if  practices 
are  permitted  which  tend  to  deprive  him 
of  a  fair  hearing.  The  party  may  bo 
charged  with  contempt,  either  on  the  view 
of  the  court,  that  is,  without  taking  tfa« 
testimony  of  wimesses,  for  misdemeanoni 
committed  in  presence  of  the  courts  or  on 
the  testimony  of  witnesses ;  and  he  is  al- 
ways heard  in  his  own  defence,  provided 
he  observes  decorum  in  making  his  de« 
fence.  The  process  is  necessarilv  sum* 
maiy,  smce  the  cases  are  generaily  such 
as  require  immediate  interpontioUy  and 
courts  do  not  usually  resort  to  it,  except  in 
palpable  and  flacraot  cases.  The  punirii- 
ment,  assigned  by  the  statutes  of  the  U. 
States,  and  those  of  the  separate  states 
for  this  offence,  is  generally  fine  or  im» 
prisonment. 

Content  and  Noncontent  are  4be 
words  by  which  assent  and  dissent  are 
expressed  in  the  house  of  lords.  Ats  and 
No  are  used  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Contessa,  the  elder  and  the  younger ; 
two  German  authors.  The  former,  Chris- 
tian James  Salice  Contessa,  was  bora  at 
Hirschbeig',  in  Silesia,  in  1767,  and  died 
m  1825:  the  latter,  Charies  William  Sa- 
lice Contessa,  was  born,  Aug.  9, 1777,  at 
Hirschberg,  studied  at  Halle,  and  died 
at  Berlin,  June  2,  1825.  He  wrote  tales 
and  comedies.  Von  Houwald,  likewise  a 
German  poet,  published  his  works  in  1826. 
Hoffinann  has  described  Contesaa's  charflb- 
ter  in  a  masteriy  manner,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvester,  in  his  Serojpionsbr&der*  The 
elder  of  the  two  brothers  is  uuimpoitant 
as  an  author. 

CoNTi,  Antonio  Schindla,  (Abate;  a 
Venetian  patrician,  bom  at  Padua,  in  1677, 
"viiiose  mathematical  reeeaiches  attracted 
the  attention  of  Newton.  He  had  given 
up  the  clerical  profession,  because  he 
disliked  to  hear  confessions.  He  visited 
Paris,  and,  in  1715,  London,  where  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society^ 
on  the  proposition  of  Newton.  Here  he 
became  involved  in  the  controversr  be* 
tween  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and,  by  at* 
temptinpf  to  avoid  displeaainff  either  of 
thern,  dissatisfied  both.  By  chance,  ContI 
came  into  possession  of  a  manuscript^ 
which  contained  Newton's  system  of  chA>* 
nology.  From  his  hands  it  passed  into 
those  of  Freret,  who  published  it,  with  se- 
vere notes.  Newton  was  much  displeased 
with  Conti's  share  in  the  transaction. 
Feeble  health  obtiged  Conti  to  return,  in 
17^  to  the  milder  sky  of  his  own  ooun- 
tiy.  He  lived  mostly  in  Venice,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  literary  occupation^  which 
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included  poetry.  Of  the  ax  volumes  of 
fais  works,  which  he  intended  to  publish, 
only  the  two  first  appeared  (Venice,  1734, 
4to.).  The  first  contains  a  Ion?  poem 
(R  Okbo  di  Fenere),  intended  to  ulustrate 
the  Platonic  ideas  of  the  beautifiil.  Afier 
Conti's  death  (Padna,  1749),  four  of  his 
tragedies  were  published  at  Florence,  in 
1751  (Qiunio  Bruto^  Cesare^  Marco  Bndoj 
and  Druao\  which  did  not  establish  his 
poetical  reputation  beyond  all  question. 
In  all  his  worios,  abstract  thinking  prevails 
over  poetic  imagination.  His  hm^age  is 
powerful,  but  is  accused  of  being  tinctured 
with  fbrei^  idioms. — There  are  several 
other  Contis  famous  in  the  learned  world. 

Coirri.    (See  Bourbon,) 

CoNTiNEZTTAL  Ststem  wbs  a  plan  de- 
vised bv  N^K)Ieon  to  exclude  £2ngland 
horn  all  intercourse  with  the  continent  of 
Europe.  All  importation  of  English  roan- 
u&ctures  and  produce,  as  well  as  all  other 
intercourae  with  Great  Britain,  was  pro- 
hibited, ibr  the  purpose  of  compeAing 
England  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms 
prescribed  by  the  French  emperor,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  navigation  law  establish- 
ed at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  For  a  long 
period)  a  violent  conflict  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  maritime  powere,  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  neutral  fiags,  which  in- 
volved the  foltowing  points: — ^1.  Does  the 
neutral  flaff  protect  enemies'  property,  or 
not?  2.  Is  neutral  property  subject  to 
coi^iscation  under  an  enemy's  flag,  or  not  ? 
3.  How  fiir  does  the  riffht  of  belligerent 
powers  extend  to  searcn  neutral  vessels 
sailing  with  or  without  convoy  ?  4.  What 
is  contraband  of  war  at  sea,  and  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  captors  in  respect  to  it  ? 
5.  How  &r  does  the  right  extend  to  de- 
clare places  in  a  state  of  blockade  ?  and, 
finally,  6.  Have  neutrals  the  right  to  carry 
on  a  trade,  in  time  of  war,  m>m  which 
they  were  prohibited,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  one  belligerent,  without  disturbance 
fifom  the  other  ?  or  may  neutrals  carry  on 
tnde  between  a  belligerent  power  and  its 
colonies,  during  a  war,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  mm  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded in  time  of  peace  ?  On  all  these 
Siiestions,  the  interest  and  policy  of  Great 
ritain  were  at  variance  with  those  of  neu- 
tral nations,  and  induced  her  to  urge  bel- 
ligerent pretensions,  to  which  they  were 
not  willing  to  submit.  This  opposition  to 
the  previously  acknowledged  rights  of 
neutrate  was  not,  however,  conmied  to 
Great  Britain;  France,  likewise,  adopted 
it,  and  other  maritime  powers  did  the 
same,  whenever  they  were  strong  enough 
to  maintain  th^  pretensions.    The  prin- 


ciple that  tl)e  flag  protects  the  proper^ 
was  denied  by  the  most  powerful  mari- 
time nation,  and  still  less  was  neutral 
property  respected  under  a  belligerent  fla^. 
The  right  of  searching,  not  only  neutral 
vessels  sailing  singly,  but  even  fleets  under 
public  convoys,  was  introduced  in  the 
case  of  a  Sveedish  merchant  fleet,  and  fol- 
lowed up  in  respect  to  others,  and  the 
searching  vessels  were  not  bound,  by  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  British  admiralty,  to 
take  the  word  of  the  officers  commanding 
the  convoy,  that  there  were  no  contraband 
goods  on  board.  A  very  wide  latimde 
was  also  given  to  the  term  eontrabctnd. 
Not  only  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
were  included  as  such,  but  also  materials 
which  might  be  used  in  their  mamifkc- 
ture,  or  such  as  were  necessary  in  naval 
and  military  equipments,  especially  where 
they  were  destined  to  a  naval  or  military 
station  of  the  belligerent  enemy.  The 
principle  adopted  was,  that  whatever 
might  aflbrd  the  enemy  any  dilnect  assist- 
ance or  iacilitjes  in  his  naval  or  military 
enterprises,  was  contmband  of  war.  The 
principle  of  the  right  of  confiscating  arti- 
cles of  contraband,  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, the  ship  also,  was  carried  to  the 
extreme  extent  of  the  national  law.  On 
the  right  and  extent  of  blockades,  new 
doctrines,  likewise,  became  prevalent  The 
old  doctrine,  that  a  naval  blockade,  in  or- 
der to  be  valid,  in  respect  to  neutrals,  must 
be  maintained  by  an  adequate  force,  so  as 
to  render  ingress  and  egress  imminently 
dangerous  to  neutral  vessels,  was  never  de- 
nied by  the  British  admiralty;  but  then  the 
novel  practice  was  introduced,  of  declaring 
a  whole  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and,  by 
a  pfetty  liberal  construction  as  to  the  force 
requisite  to  maintain  a  valid  blockade,  and 
the  danger  of  capture  to  which  a  neutral 
must  be  exposed,  by  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  places  aeclared  to  be  thus  blockaded^ 
the  belligerent  possessing  the  strongest 
naval  force  was  enabled  to  interrupt  the 
tiade  of  a  neutral  with  the  enemy.  These 
doctrines  of  blockade  were  finally  carried 
to  such  a  length,  that  England  declared 
the  whole  coast  of  France  and  Holland  to 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  while  Napoleon, 
in  retaliation,  declared  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  though 
he  had  not  a  vessel  to  enforce  the  block- 
ade.  This  subject  of  contraband  of  war 
was  violently  contested,  as  long  ago  ad 
1780 ;  and  it  was  maintained,  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  who  joined  the  armed  neu- 
trality of  that  time,  that  the  flag  should 
cover  the  property,  and  that  the  neutral 
had  the  right,  during  war,  to  carry  on  « 
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trade  between  either  belligerent  and  its 
colonies,  by  permission  of  such  belligerent, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  other  belligerent,  although  such  trade 
was  not  allowed  in  time  of  peace.  The 
principles  of  blockade  and  contraband 
gave  Great  Britain  a  great  preponderance, 
on  account  of  its  maritime  superiority; 
and  the  question  naturally  occurs,  whetn- 
er  this  preponderance  is  so  dangerous  as 
to  call  for  the  united  efibrts  of  nations  to 
modify  the  principles  of  national  law  on 
these  subjects,  or,  at  least,  to  resist  the  con- 
struction put  upon  them  by  Great  Britain^ 
On  examination,  it  will  appear  that  the 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  do  not  immediately  threaten 
the  independence  of  other  nations,  but 
only  injure  their  commerce  in  time  of 
war.  It  increased  the  price  of  some  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  in  Europe,  during  the  late 
wars  from  1802  to  1812,  but  could  not 
endanger  the  political  independence  of 
nations ;  could  not,  like  the  preponderance 
of  a  continental  power,  extinguish  states, 
and  enslave  Europe.  The  continental 
nations  suffered  these  evils  only  in  time 
of  war ;  for,  in  time  of  peace,  England 
never  has  used  oppressive  measures 
against  the  commerce  of  other  countries ; 
and  even  in  time  of  war,  this  reproach 
was  most  strongly  made  against  her  by 
those  who  judg^  of  a  maritime  war  sole- 
ly by  the  rules  established  by  the  laws  of 
nations  to  regulate  wars  on  shore.  But 
the  rules  adapted  to  the  one  cannot  prop- 
erty be  extended  to  the  other.  Thus  it  is 
a  general  rule,  acknowledged,  at  least,  if 
not  always  acted  upon,  that  the  private 
property  of  the  enemy  shall  be  spared.  If 
these  rules  were  extended  to  maritime 
war,  as  France  maintained  they  should  be, 
the  war  would,  in  most  instances,  be  en- 
tirely illusory.  How,  for  example,  could 
England,  in  a  maritime  war  against 
France,  after  having  taken  her  few  colo- 
nies, and  destroyed  her  fleets,  do  her  any 
&rther  injury,  if  private  property  were,  in 
all  instances,  to  be  respected  ?  If,  in  such 
a  case,  the  seizure  ot  private,  as  well  as 
national  property,  be  not  permitted,  the 
war  would  be  at  an  end.  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  neutral  flag,  during  a  mari- 
tiipe  war,  cannot  be  unconditionally  re- 
spected, as  in  time  of  peace.  Were  this 
the  case,  the  flag  of  tiie  weaker  belligerent 
power  would  disappear  from  the  seas, 
whilst  neutrals  would  carry  on  its  trade 
undisturbedly,  un  er  their  nags;  and  how 
could  deceptions  ever  be  delected  ?  TTie 
neutrals,  thejnseh'es,  allow  that  they  have 
po  right  to  render  either  belligerent  direct 


assistance  in  the  war;  and  yet,  if  their  flag 
were  to  protect  all  property,  it  would  be 
imposMble  to  prevent  neutrals  from  ren- 
dering such  assistance,  and,  in  fact,  taking 
a  disguised  part  in  the  war.  The  history 
of  the  continental  system  beeins'with  th« 
fiimous  decree  of  Berlin  of  Nov.  21, 1806^ 
by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all  commerce, 
intercourse  and  correspondence  were  pro- 
hibited ;  every  Englishman  found  in 
France,  or  a  country  occupied  by  French 
troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war; 
aU  property  belonging  to  Englishmen,  fair 
prize,  and  all  trade  in  English  goods  en- 
tirely prohibited.  No vesselcoming direct 
ly  from  Enffland  or  English  colonies,  or 
which  had  been  there  smce  the  publica- 
tion of  the  edict,  was  to  be  admitted  into 
any  harbor,  and  all  vessels  attempting  to 
avoid  this  edict  by  fiilse  declarations  were 
to  be  confiscated,  with  all  their  goods,  as 
English.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
decree  were,  that  England  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  international  law,  accepted 
by  civilized  nations,  but  treated  every  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  countiy  of  the 
enemy  as  if  found  in  arms ;  made  even 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  prisoners  of 
war;  extended  the  right  of  conquest  over 
merchantmen  and  private  property,  and 
the  right  of  blockade  over  places  and  har- 
bors not  fortified ;  over  the  mouths  of  riv« 
ers;  nay,  over  whole  coasts  and  countriesi 
But  many  of  these  measures  had  always 
been  taken,  in  maritime  wars,  even  by 
France  herself,  as  long  as  she  had  the 
means.  One  great  reason  for  this  and  all 
the  subsequent  decrees  of  Napoleon  was, 
that  he  considered  England  his  inveterate 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  of  the  poUtical 
doctrines  which  took  their  rise  mm  tbe 
revolution.  He  often  used  to  say,  **  JTe  ne 
fens  pas  ce  qutjt  veur,  mais  ce  queje  peux. 
Ces  Jhn^ais  mtfarfxnt  h  wort  au  jour  is 
jowrJ*  England  immediately  directed  re- 
prisals agamst  the  Berlin  decree,  first  by 
an  order  in  council  of  Jan.  7,  1807,  by 
which  all  neutral  vessels  were  prohibitecl 
to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  belonging 
to  France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  or  to  a  na- 
tion so  much  under  her  control  that  En^- 
hsh  vessels  coukl  not  freely  have  intar- 
course  with  it  Every  neutral  vesael 
which  should  violate  this  order  was  to  be 
confiscated,  with  her  cargo.  A  second 
decree  of  Nov.  11, 1807,  was  much  mora 
oppressive  to  commerce.  By  this,  all  har- 
bors and  places  of  France  and  her  allies, 
in  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  likewise 
every  countiy  with  which  England  was 
at  war,  and  uom  wbioh  the  Eng&h  fla^ 
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I  excluded,  were  subjected  to  the  same 

restrictions  as  if  tbey  were  closely  block- 
aded ;  all  commerce  in  tlie  maDutactures 
and  producuons  of  sucb  countries  was 
prohibited,  and  vessels  engaged  in  such 
oonunerce  were  to  be  confiscated,  as  also 
aU  those  vessels  whose  certificates  showed 
that  they  were  built  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. Another  order  in  council  declared 
the  sale  of  vessels,  by  the  enemy,  to  neu- 
trals, unlawful,  and  the  intended  transfer 
of  piroperty  void.  Hardly  were  these  or- 
<lers  promulgated,  when  France  made 
counter  reprisals.  By  a  decree  of  Milan 
of  Dec.  17, 1807,  aggravated  by  a  decree 
of  the  Tuiieries,  Jan.  11, 1808,  every  .ves- 
sel, of  whatsoever  flag,  which  had  been 
searched  by  an  English  vessel,  and  con- 
sented to  be  sent  to  £Wland,  or  had  paid 
aoy  duty  whatever  to  England,  was  to  be 
declared  denaiionalix/Bdy  and  to  have  be- 
come British  property ;  and  in  every  case, 
such  denationahzed  vessel,  as  also  tliose 
which  had  broken  the  blockade  declared 
against  the  Ionian  islands,  or  had  sailed 
from  an  English  harbor  or  English  colo- 
iiv,  or  those  of  a  country  occupied  by  the 
Jiinfflish,  or  which  were  destined  to  any 
such  ports,  were  declared  good  prize.  In 
order  the  more  eifectually  to  anniliilate 
tiie  EngUsh  commerce,  the  tariff  of  Tria- 
non, respecting  rx>lonial  ^oods,  was  pro- 
claimed Aug.  S,  1810.  This  was  extended 
by  another  decree  of  Sept  12  of  the  same 
jear,  and  both  were  followed  bv  the  de- 
cree of  Fontainebleau,  Oct  18  of  the 
same  year,  directing  the  burning  of  aU 
English  goods.  These  decrees  were  to 
be  executed,  with  more  or  fewer  modifi- 
cations, in  all  countries  connected  with 
France.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
price  of  colonial  goods  rose  enormously ;  a 
regular  smugglinff  trade  was  carried  on  at 
different  points ;  for  instance,  at  Heligoland, 
which  was  sometimes  so  crowded  with 
persons  concerned  in  this  business,  that  a 
ducat  was  paid  for  a  barrel  to  sleep  in; 
thousands  of  substitutes  for  colonial  goods^ 
pardcularly  for  coffee  and  sugar,  were  in- 
vented (which  presented  the  remarkable 
pstfchological  fact,  that  people  would  drink 
the  decoction  of  any  stun,  which  resem- 
bled coffee  in  color,  if  it  had  not  the 
slightest  resemblaiice  in  taste;  so  powerful 
is  imaginadon),  and  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tures grew  up  on  the  condnent,  which 
were  the  germs  of  very  extensive  and 
flourishing  branches  of  industry. — ^As  the 
holy  aUiance  (a  league  as  obnoxious  as 
its  name  is  arrogant]  is  composed  of  Eu- 
ropean continental  powers,  and  as  a  chief 
object  of  this  coalition  is  the  destruction  of 


liberal  institutions  by  the  exercise  of  the 
droU  dTinUrvention  armie  (see  Congress,  to- 
wards the  end),  a  poUcy  very  different 
from  that  of  the  English,  when  Canning 
was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  this  con^ 
tinental  policy  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  coniinenUd  system^ 

Contingent  ;  tlie  name  oflen  given  to 
the  quota  of  troops  which  is  to  be  furnish- 
ed by  each  inem[K;r  of  a  number  of  states 
composing  a  confederation.  By  the  terms 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  each  of 
the  states  of  which  it  consisted  was  to 
furnish  1  man  for  every  150  inhabitants. 
The  proportion  has  been  increased  in  the 
German  confederation,  and  amounts,  at 
the  lowest  rate  (the  simpluni),  to  1  man  for 
every  100  souls.  The  whole  confedera- 
tion amounting  to  30,095,054,  the  army 
of  the  confederates,  at  the  lowest  ratio, 
called  simplum,  contains  over  300,000 
troops,  divided  into  10  corps  (Tanft^e,  of 
which  Prussia  and  Austria  furnish  each 
3,  Bavaria  1,  and  die  remaining  states  3L 
The  quotas  of  «men  and  money  were  as- 
signed for  a  term  of  5  years,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  different  states  at  the 
time  when  die  union  was  fonned,  and  re- 
main unaltered  to  the  present  time.  Such 
an  army  has  never  yet  been  called  togeth- 
er, and,  should  it  ever  be,  the  German 
confederation,  in  this  case,  would  show 
how  impotent  and  fragile  is  its  whole  con- 
stitution. 

CoNTORNiATi ;  ancicut  medals  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  antiquarians 
for  a  lon^  tune,  and,  on  account  of  their  rar- 
ity, are  highly  esteemed  in  cabinets.  They 
are  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal  (not  of 
two  different  sorts,  as  is  oflen  supposed), 
with  a  flat  impression.  They  differ  fipom 
other  ancient  coins,  by  having  a  furrow 
upon  both  their  sides,  where  the  others 
have  a  wreath  of  pearls.  These  hollowed 
lines  (in  Italian,  contomo)  may  have  occa- 
sioned their  name.  Another  characteris- 
tic of  genuine  contomiati  is  a  cipher  com- 
posed of  the  letters  EP  or  PE,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has,  as  yet, 
been  discovered,  together  with  numerous 
impressed  characters,  and  a  great  number 
of  pabn  branches,  the  cavities  of  which 
are  oflen  filled  with  silver.  They  are  also 
added  by  a  second  hand,  and  thereby  are 
essentially  distinguished  firom  the  moruH 
grams,  so  called  in  the  language  of  the 
mint  They  resemble  the  signa  incuaa 
(contremarques)  on  the  Roman  medals. 
All  the  corUomiaU  are  of  bronze,  and 
equal  in  size  to  the  large  bronze  coins 
called  m^daglioncini  by  die  Italian  collect- 
ors.   Their  form  la  various,  their  woric 
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manship  rude,  and  tfaev  inscripdons  an 
fi«quently  difierenit  from  the  usual  cu* 
rial  style  upon  the  ancient  coins.  From 
diese  circumstances,  we  may  conclude 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
Roman  emperors  whose  images  they 
bear,  but  to  a  later  one.  Eckel,  in  his 
masterly  treatise  on  the  coniontuzK,  fol- 
lows the  opinion  of  Morelli  and  Mahudel, 
who  consider  them  to  have  been  made 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Valentinian.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  not  struck  by  public 
authority;  and  the  ancients  have  tnns- 
mitted  no  accoimt  of  their  destination, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture. The  freouent  representations  of 
race-grounds,  paims,  men  shouting  to  the 
charioteers,  and  even  the  images  of  the 
emperors  Nero  and  Trajan,  &C.,  upon 
them,  make  it  probable  that  they  were  in- . 
tended  for  the  fiequentera  of  the  games  at 
the  circus  in  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
for  whose  amusement  both  these  emperore 
provided  so  abundantly.  They  were,  prob- 
ably, distributed  as  tickets  of  admission 
for  the  spectators,  by  the  directors  of  the 
bends.  Tlie  images  of  celebrated  men, 
which  are  found  upon  them,  are  of  little 
Tslue  as  portraits,  because  the^  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  executed  with  care. 

Contour.    (See  Oidline.) 

CozfTRABANn,  in  commerce ;  all  goods 
and  wares  exported  from  or  imported  into 
any  countrv,  against  the  laws  of  said 
country.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of 
articles  termed  contraband  of  war^  which 
neutmls  may  be  prevented,  by  one  bellig- 
erent, from  carrying  to  anodier.  What  is  to 
be  considered  contraband  of  war  depends 
upon  existing  treaties.  These,  however, 
have  not  settled,  with  much  preci«on, 
the  articles  embraced  under  this  term. 
Indeed,  before  the  Consolaio  dd  Mare  of 
the  Italian  mercantile  states,  the  subjects 
of  many  powers  were  forbidden  to  furnish 
their  enemies  with  arms.  The  rule  was 
afterwards  established,  that  a  belhgerent 
power  might  prevent  neutrals  from  sup- 
plying its  enemy  with  munitions  of  war ; 
hence  the  name  contraband  (contra  hannum) 
was  introduced.  Subsequently,  the  term 
contraband  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
articles  out  of  which  munitions  of  war 
were  made.  All  other  articles,  however, 
even  such  as  might  be  useful  to  the  ene- 
my, such  as  groin,  wine,  provifflons,  mon- 
ey, &c.,  were  allowed  to  pass  free,  a  few 
only  being  excepted,  by  particular  trea- 
ties (as,  for  instance,  in  the  compact  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  in  1604,  in  the 
tieaty  between  Engluid  and  Holland,  in 


1654,  &e.),  until  veiT  lately,  when  the  mini- 

berof  amcles  sn^led  contraband  of  toar  has 
been  prodigioudy  increased.  ManybeUig- 
erent  powers,  in  the  war  which  broke  out 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  gave  a  par* 
tial  and  arbitrary  construction  to  the  term ; 
for  instance,  England  and  Ruana,  in  1794^ 
who  wished  to  prevent  neutral  powen 
from  supplying  France  with  com;  and 
the  might  of  England  enabled  her  to  en- 
force her  own  construction,  which  made 
such  articles,  for  example,  as  salted  meat 
contraband,  under  the  pretext  that  it  coukl 
only  be  intended  for  the  garrisons  and  ehiptf 
crews.  **  The  catalogue  of  contrabands," 
says  sir  William  Scott  (now  lord  Stowell)^ 
''has  varied  very  much;  sometimes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficuk  to 
assign  the  reason  of  the  variations,  owinff 
to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of 
which  has  not  acccnnpanied  the  histoiy 
of  the  decisions.  The  king  is  bound  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  state;  he 
may,  therefore,  make  new  declarations  of 
contraband,  when  articles  come  into  ose, 
as  im{Jement9  of  war,  which  were  before 
innocent  This  is  not  the  exerdse  of  dis- 
cretion over  contraband.  The  law  of 
nations  prohibits  contraband,  and  it  is  the 
fuu8  htUicij  which,  shifting  from  time  to 
time,  make  the  law  shift  with  them.  The 
greatest  difficulty  seems  to  have  occuired 
m  the  instance  of  provinona,  which  have 
not  been  held,  universally,  contraband, 
though  Vattel  admits  that  they  become 
so  on  certain  occasions,  when  there  is  an 
expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
famine.     In  modem  times,  one  ci  itie 

r'  tcipal  criteria,  adopted  b^  the  courts^ 
the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
any  particular  cargo  of  provisions  be  con- 
fiscable as  contraband,  is,  to  examine 
whether  those  provisions  be  in  a  rude  or 
a  manufacturea  state.  Articles  are  treated 
with  greater  indulgence  in  then*  native 
condition  than  when  they  are  wrought 
up  for  the  convenience  of  the  enemy^ 
immediate  consumption."  Of  late,  the 
practice  of  treating  provisions  as  contra- 
Dand  of  war,  when  asserted  at  all,  has 
been,  undoubtedly,  less  strict ;  a  proof  that 
the  belligerent  was  not  entirely  confident 
of  his  rigot  to  confiscam.  The  belligerent 
has  exercised  the  right  of  preemption  only 
— a  right  of  purchase  with  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  individual  whose 
property  has  been  diverted,  by  the  act  of 
the  belligerent,  from  its  original  desdua- 
tion.  Every  state  determines  for  itself 
what  articles  shall  be  deemed  contraband 
in  the  way  of  trade ;  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  principle  that  nothing  shall  be  hn- 
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ported  whiek  the  eouBti^  iteelf  produces 
m  abundaace,  aad  nothing  exported  but 
that  which  exceeds  its  own  consumption. 
(See  Smuggling.) 

Contract  ;  an  agreement  or  covenant 
between  two  or  more  persons,  in  which 
each  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear 
•ome  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to 
what  the  other  promises.  Natural  law 
requires  that  if  one  person  accepts  from 
anoth^  a  service,  he  should  vender  to  him 
something  in  return,  whether  this  be  ex- 
preBBty  agreed  upon,  or  only  implied  from 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking.  Mutual 
|Mt>mises  of  future  good  offices  also  are 
oinding,  at  least  by  the  natural  law,  if 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  has  there- 
by been  induced  to  act ;  for,  if  he  does 
not  receive  the  thing  stipulated  for,  he 
suffers  wrong.  We  may  go  ftirther, 
and  say,  that  confidence  in  promises 
is  so  -essential  to  the  existence  of  social 
intercourse  among  men,  that  even  the 
bare  promise  of  one  of  the  parties,  when 
given  and  received  in  eaniest,  that  is,  with 
3)e  idea  of  its  being  binding,  is  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  force  of  obliga- 
tion. In  every  state,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  retain  these  princi]des,  since  the  idea 
of  justice  implanted  in  the  human  mind 
should  not  be  violated.  It  is  the  part  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  special  cases,  to 
e^ablish  certain  forms,  ana  to  fix,  accord- 
ing to  rules  founded  upon  experience,  the 
ef&cts  of  each  promise ;  also  to  withdraw 
fiom  certain  contracts  their  natural  obli- 
gation, or  to  determine  this  in  others,  in 
which  it  is  uncertain  according  to  natural 
law.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  the 
Roman  law,  which,  by  its  consistency  and 
justice  in  regard  to  contracts,  has  obtained, 
on  the  continent  of  £uro}ie,  almost  uni- 
versal authority.  In  that  law,  at  an  early 
period,  a  contract  {corUractus)^  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  agree- 
ment binding  on  both  parties.  It  was 
required  to  be  in  a  determinate  form ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  determinate  mode 
of  impeaching  it  A  contract  was  distin- 
guished from  a  simple  pact  or  promise  (  jmc- 
Uim.) ;  and  it  was  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
that  a  simple  pact  [pwtum)  would  not 
entitle  one  to  maintain  a  legal  action,  but 
merely  to  raise  an  objection  in  defence. 
The  essential  character  of  contracts  in  the 
stricter  sense,  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance that  such  a  legal  relation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  simple  social  inter- 
course, and  imposes,  according  to  its  na- 
ture, certain  duties.  The  most  simple 
of  these  relations  arise  from  a  positive  act, 
as  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  be  returned 


{etmtractm  reolw),  in  which  the  object  and 
extent  of  the  obhgation  are  determined  bf 
the  real  benefit  confeired.  Such  a  con- 
tract arises  from  delivering  a  diing,  with 
or  without  pay;  as,  for  instance,  a  de- 
posit, a  miutuum,  or  a  pawn.  A  det^- 
minate  fmrnof  agreemem,  however,  is  not 
always  necessary.  Civil  intercourse  al* 
lows  another  kind  of  contracts,  in  which 
the  simple  consent  of  the  parties  gives 
obligation  to  agreements,  so  that  they  may 
constitute  the  ground  of  an  action  (eon- 
iractus  commsuaUa),  Such,  according  to 
the  Roman  law,  is  sale,  hire  (as  well  the 
lending  of  a  thingi  as  services  done  for 
mcMiey),  pannership,  an  accepted  com- 
mission, and  the  contract  for  a  fee  frirm 
rent  (emphyteugis).  But  the  same  obliga- 
tory power,  and  mis  in  the  strictest  sense, 
was  allowed,  also,  to  a  verbal  promise 
.given  in  a  certain  solemn  form,  called  a 
sHptdaUon  (amtractus  verbaHs),  as  well  as 
to  a  written  obligation  (contractus  lUerali^ 
ekirographarius).  The  form  of  a  stipula^ 
tion  became  continually  more  lax,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  a  simple  promise,  and, 
at  last,  amounted  to  nothuiff  more  than 
this,  that  he  who  wanted  to  bind  another 
(gtipidator)  asked  him,  in  a  form  of  his 
own  choosing,  *^  Do  you  promise  to  give 
me  such  a  thing?"  and  the  other,  who 
was  to  be  boun^  answered,  "  I  promise 
it"  It  is  obvious  that,  in  this  way,  every 
simple  promise  (pactum)  could  be  made 
actionable,  and  that  the  alteration,  in  mod- 
em times,  in  the  law  of  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  admits  of  an  action  upon 
every  compact,  amounts,  in  fact,  only  to 
this,  that  the  form  of  a  stipulation  has 
become  even  more  lax,  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  claimant 
(promi8$arius)  to  commence  with  his  ques- 
tion, but  the  compact  can  as  well  begin 
with  the  declaration  of  the  party  under 
obligation  (promisaor).  These  forms  of 
contracts  are,  in  their  essential  parts,  set- 
tled ;  and  the  legal  relation,  together  with 
the  action  arising  from  it,  has  a  fixed  name 
(contractus  nominati).  But  other  relations, 
also,  as  exchanges  of  things  and  services, 
service  for  service,  gifl  for  gift,  gifl  for 
service,  service  for  gifl  (do  vt  des^  facie  vt 
facias,  do  utfaciaSy  facto  ut  des),  gave  rise 
to  rights  and  obligations,  but  in  such  di- 
versified ways,  that  an  appropriate  form 
of  action  could  be  framed  only  from  the 
statement  of  each  particular  case  {actio  in 
factum  prtBscripHs  fferbis) ;  and  there  weret 
accordingly,  no  technical  terms  adapted 
to  such  variously  combined  relauons. 
Hence  arose  the  contractus  intonUnat^ 
whic^  were  considered  as  rpal  contracwi 
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00  f(tf  only  that  the  actual  perfonnance 
of  one  party  entitled  him  to  an  actioQ ;  and, 
even  in  this  caaef  there  was  not  an  abso- 
lute obligation  on  the  other  party  to  the 
performanee  of  his  yart  of  the  contract ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  simply  the  duty  of 
restoring  what  had  been  received.  But 
the  modem  law  creates  here  (though  not 
without  dispute)  a  perfect  duty  to  perform 
the  very  thing  promised.  Finally,  the 
Roman  law  attributed  the  effect  of  action- 
able obligations  even  to  some  partial  prom- 
ises and  affreementB  (pada) ;  not  only  to 
those  whicn  were  added  as  appendices  to 
other  real  contracts  {pacta  eujfecto),  but 
also  to  some  of  a  different  kind.  These 
were  either  declared  obligatory  by  a  formal 
law,  or  were  admitted  as  ijnrounds  of  ac- 
tion by  the  pretor  {pacta  l^tima  and  pte- 
toria).  Most  of  the  technical  deagnaticms 
of  these  are  indeed  new,  yet  the  ancients 
had  several,  as,  for  instance,  re,  consensu, 
verbis,  Uteris,  contrahUur  Migaiio,  &c.  In 
this  way  donations,  promises  of  dowiy, 
promises  of  interest,  acknowledgments  of 
debt,  &c.,  were  made  actionable.  It  is 
always  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  contract, 
that  the  real  cause  of  its  obligation  is 
founded  on  some  pardcular  rational  ob- 
ject of  the  party  who  promises  (causa  dm- 
Us),  and  tliat  mere  promises  and  agree- 
ments are  not  binding.  Even  stipulations, 
which  have  no  ground,  or  an  unlawful 
one  (nuUam  out  viyuUam  ccMsam),  are 
valid,  indeed,  with  regard  to  their  form, 
but  are  open  to  the  objection  of  intrinsic 
groundlessness,  except  when  they  are  do- 
nations. With  these  views  were  also 
connected  certain  divisions  of  these  legal 
relations,  and  of  the  actions  arising  from 
them,  acc(mling  to  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  object  of  Uie  obligation  was  strictly 
enforced  (adiones  sbricH  juris) ;  but,  in 
others,  the  liability  could  be  settled  only 
by  the  decree  depending  upon  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  special  action  before 
the  court  {actiones  oontB  Jidei).  Other 
divisions  refer  to  the  relation  of  the  parties, 
as,  in  some  of  them,  the  obligation  is  only 
on  one  side,  as  to  return  Sie  thing  re- 
ceived in  lending  (contractus  wnlatarales) ; 
and,  in  others,  there  are  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, as  in  a  sale,  a  parmership  (contractus 
iniateraUs)*,  or  they  conceni  the  subject 
of  the  contracts,  whether  relating  to  prop- 
erty or  to  some  other  olgect.  To  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
a  contract  belongs  the  consent  of  the  con- 
ttacting  parties.  Accordingly,  when  this 
is  wanting,  either  because  the  parties 
were  not  capable  of  taking  upon  them- 
nelves  the  oMigation  (as  minors,  madmen, 


prodigals),  or  because  the  contract  wvis 
founded  on  an  error  (an  innocent  error  on 
the  «de  of  the  party  making  the  mistake, 
or  one  occasioned  by  the  deceit  of  the 
other  party),  or  .when  the  engagement  waa 
extorted  by  force  and  fear,  there  can  ba 
no  valid  contracL  To  contracts  may  also 
be  added  conditions,  which  either  dela^  or 
dissolve  them,  and  also  precise  determina- 
tions of  time,  place  and  object  (modus), 
which  coincide,  at  times,  virith  the  condi- 
tion. A  contract  roust  be  possible  and 
legal,  else  it  is  without  force.  No  one  can 
be  obliged  to  undertake  what  is  imposmble, 
or  decidedly  immoral  (causa  turpisy  Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  it  is  a  matter 
of  dispute,  whether  an  oblieation  to  do 
somethmg  or  to  leave  something  undone 
gives  a  right  to  compel  a  specific  perform- 
ance, or  whether  it  gives  merely  a  claim 
to  indemnification.  The  English  and 
French  lavro  have  adopted  the  latter  doc- 
trine (toute  Miration  dtfaxrt  oudent  pas 
/aire  se  r^soua  en  donmages  et  inUrks), 
Obligations  resembling  express  contracts 
arise  if  one  person  does  sometbinff  for 
another,  without  the  knowledge  and  desire 
of  the  latter ;  so  that  the  latter  is  bound  lo 
give  a  recompense  for  what  has  been  thus 
beneficially  done  for  him  (obiigatio  quasi 
ex  contractu).  In  this  Sase,  there  is  no  con- 
sent existing,  neither  is  it  supposed,  but 
the  consent  could  not  have  been  reiiised, 
or  it  was  not  necessary.  Such  relations, 
resembling  exf  H-ess  connects,  arise  in  cases 
of  guardianship,  between  guardian  and 
ward,  by  the  receipt  of  money  for  a  non- 
existing  debt  by  mistake,  the  amount  of 
which  ought  to  be  restored;  so  by  a 
beneficial  perfonnance  of  some  business 
for  another,  without  any  actual  eomnis- 
sion  fit>m  him,  where  the  circumstpnces 
raise  a  presumption  of  obligation.-  -Thus 
fer  tlie  present  article  refers  to  the  general 
theoiy  of  contracts,  founded  eit^iCr  upon 
natural  justice  or  the  principl  js  of  the 
civil  and  Roman  law.  A  sbjrt  account 
vrill  now  be  added  of  the  na^ are  and  obli- 
gation of  contracts  by  the  common  law; 
that  is,  by  the  law  which  regulates  this 
subiect  in  the  jurispnidence  of  England 
and  America.  The  original  basis  of  the 
common  law,  as  to  contracts,  was,  without 
doubt,  the  civU  or  Roman  law ;  but  it  has 
undergone  some  modifications  in  its  in- 
corporation into  our  jurisprudence.  A 
contract  may  be  defined,  in  the  common 
law,  to  be  an  agreement  made  in  one 
form,  between  parties  capable  of  contract- 
ing, for  a  le^  object  or  purpose,  and 
upon  a  suflicient  consideration.  It  must 
be  an  agreement  or  mutual  bargain^  vol- 
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^titaiT,  and  tnthout  force  Oj^hiud;  and 
4«ierefore  it  iBcludes  an  asBecnFj^ven  bona 
fidt.  The  notion  of  an  aasent  includes  a 
physical  and  moral  power  of  assenting, 
and  the  deliberate  and  free  use  of  this 
power.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  next  point,  which  is,  that  it 
must  be  between  paities  capable  of  con- 
tracting. Upon  principles  of  univeraal 
law,  an  infant,  having  no  discretion  or 
moral  power  of  perception,  cannot  make 
a  contract ;  nor  can  a  person  who  is  in- 
sane or  mad ;  nor  an  idiot,  or  person  labors 
ing  under  such  mental  debility  or  such 
niSural  defects  as  prevent  a  just  exercise 
of  reason.  The  common  law  recognises 
these  principles,  and  therefore  it  treats  as 
nullities  all  contracts  entered  into  by  such 
persons ;  it  treats  in  like  manner  con- 
tracts made  by  aged  and  imbecile  men, 
whose  understandmg  has  become  so  weak 
and  inefficient  that  they  are  liable  to  im- 
position, and  cannot  act  with  a  reasonable 
discretion.  In  respect  to  persons  who 
enter  into  contracts  m  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  old  law,  with  a  view  to  deter 
men  from  such  practices,  did  not  hold  the 
contracts  void,  so  that  the  party  might  set 
them  aside  at  his  own  suit,  upon  the 
ground  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
stultify  himself,  or  allege  his  own  vice  to 
excuse  his  non-performance  of  a  contract 
But  this  principle,  if  it  is  now  acted  upon 
ataU,  is  received  with  great  modifications; 
and,  if  there  be  any  undue  advantage 
taken  of  the  party's  situation,  he  will  be 
relieved.  The  conmion  law,  indeed,  seems 
originally  to  have  disabled  a  party  who 
-was  insane  from  avoiding,  after  the  recov- 
ery of  his  reason,  any  contract  made  dur- 
ing his  insanity ;  partly  upon  the  maxim 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  stultify 
himself,  and  panly  upon  the  supposed 
danger,  in  admitting  such  defences,  of 
overturning  deliberate  and  solemn  con- 
tracts. But  his  legal  representatives,  ailer 
his  death,  were  always  allowed  to  avoid 
them ;  and  when  he  has  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed, the  guardian  may  avoid  his  con- 
tracts in  a  proper  suit;  so  that  the  doc- 
trine, if  it  now  exists  (and  it  has  been 
much  questioned),  is  more  a  matter  of 
form  than  of  substance.  The  general 
inclmation,  in  American  courts,  has  been 
to  allow  the  party  himself  to  show  that  the 
contract  was  void  by  reason  of  insanity, 
&c.  In  respect  to  who  shall  be  deemed 
infants  or  minors,  the  laws  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  have  provided  a  certain 
age,  at  which  peisons  shall  be  deemed 
capable  of  all  sorts  of  contracts,  and  for  all 
piuposes  m  jwria.  The  time  difiera  in 
▼oii.  111.  43 


different  countries,  and  difierent  times  are 
assigned  for  different  acts.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  all  persons  are  infants  until  twm- 
tif-QM  yeara  of  age,  and  then  are  considered 
as  of  full  age  for  all  purposes  whatsoever^ 
By  the  same  law,  the  aures  of  males  and 
females  are  different  for  £flferent  purposes. 
A  male  at^tcrtoen  is  at  years  of  discretion, 
and  may  consent  or  disagree  to  marriage, 
may  choose  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  dis- 
cretion is  actually  proved,  he  may  nmke  a 
testament  of  his  personal  estate,  though 
not  of  his  lands ;  at  seventeen,  he  may  be 
an  executor.  A  female  may,  at  seven 
^ears,  be  betrothed  in  marriage ;  at  mnty 
IS  entided  to  dower ;  atttoefoe,  niay  consent 
or  agree  to  marriage ;  at  fourteen,  may 
choose  a  ^ardian ;  at  Hventeenj  ma^  be 
an  executrix ;  and  at  iwciUif'one,  is  or  full 
age  for  all  purposes.  Both  males  and 
females  are  capable  of  making  contracts 
for  necessaries  during  their  minority ;  buL 
in  general,  other  cx#ntracts  do  not  bind 
them,  unless  manifesdy  for  their  benefit; 
arid,  though  contracts  made  with  them 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  other  side,  the  in- 
fants themselves,  when  they  arrive  at  age, 
may  ratify  them ;  for,  as  to  them,  they  ara 
generally  voidable,  and  not  void.  A  con- 
tract, too,  musi  be  for  some  legal  object  or 
Eurpose ;  that  is,  for  something  which  the 
LW  allows  to  be  done  or  omitted ;  ^or  it 
is  a  general  principle,  that  all  contracts 
which  are  prohibited  by  law,  whether 
they  involve  moral  turpitude,  or  are  mere- 
ly prohibited  by  pomtive  law,  are  void  and 
incapable  of  binding  the  pardes.  A  con- 
tract, too,  must  have  a  sufficient  consider- 
ation to  support  iL  Considerations  are 
either  valuwUe  in  themselves,  or  good,  A 
eood  consideration  is  such  as  flows  from 
blood  or  natural  afiection  between  near 
relations,  such  as  parent  and  child.  In 
respect  to  such  considerations,  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  are,  as  between  the  parties, 
generally  sufficient  to  support  an  executed 
contract;  that  is,  a  contract  which  has 
completed  its  operation  by  a  transfer  of 
the  thing,  such  as  a  gift  or  grant,  or  assign- 
ment and  delivery  of  a  thing.  But  where 
die  rights  of  third  persons,  such  as  credi- 
tors, intervene,  such  gifls,  or  grants,  or 
assignments,  are  not  always  valid,  as  against 
them.  For  a  man  must  be  just  before  he 
is  generous.  But  in  respect  to  good  con- 
siderations, if  the  contract  is  not  executed, 
but  is  a  mere  ehm  in  odton,  such  as  a 
promise  to  pay  money,  or  to  deliver 
goods,  or  to  give  a  thing,  such  a  contract 
has.no  legal  obli^tion,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  in  a  suit,  m  a  court  of  law.  It  is 
generally  deemed  a  voluntary  promise  ot 
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naked  pact  A  vahuiUe  con^eralion  is 
one  arising  from,  or  on  account  of,  money 
or  goods  received,  or  services  done,  or 
other  contracts  of  reciprocal  benefit,  or 
marriage,  ^r  a  loss  or  mjuiy,  or  forbear- 
ance of  right  In  all  such  cases,  if  a 
promise  is  made  on  any  of  these  or  the 
'  hke  accounts,  it  is  binding  in  law.  If  A 
promises  to  pay  ten  doHars  to  B  for  ^oods 
sold  to  A,  or  money  boirowed,  &C.,  it  is  a 
binding  contract  So  if  A  promises  to 
pay  B  a  debt  due  from  C,  if  B  will  forbear, 
for  a  certam  time,  to  sue  C,  it  is  a  binding 
contract.  So,  if  A  has  done  an  injuiy  to 
B's  lands  or  goods,  and  prcmiises  to  mdem- 
nify  him,  it  is  a  good  contract  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interest 
or  consideration — a  quid  pro  quo.  But  a 
mere  moral  obligation  creates  no  contract ; 
as  if  A  promises  to  give  a  pauper  his 
clothes,  or  to  supply  him  with  necessariea 
But  though,  in  general,  a  ccMiitract  is  not 
binding,  unless  nuide  upon  a  valuable  con- 
sideFation,  there  are  certain  forms  in  the 
common  law,  as  there  are  in  the  civil  law, 
by  which  a  party  may  bind  himself  with- 
out such  consideration.  If,  therefore,  A 
enter  into  a  written  contract,  under  his 
seal,  vrith  B,  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money, 
or  do  any  other  act,  there  the  common 
kw  considers  the  deed  of  such  high  solem- 
nity, that  it  vrill  hold  it  bindmg.  It  deems 
it  as  importing  a  valuable  consideration, 
or  rather  will  not  suffer  the  contrary  to  be 
proved,  and  acts  upon  the  solemnity  of 
the  instrument  as,  of  itsf'lf,  of  paramount 
obligation.  There  are  certain  contracts 
which  the  common  law  requires  to  be 
done  in  a  particular  mode  to  give  them 
validity,  ana  therefore  another  requisite  is, 
that  the  contract  must  be  in  due  form. 
There  are  certain  things,  which  can  be 
conveyed  or  transferred  only  by  some 
written  instrument  or  deed,  such  as  incor- 
poreal hereditaments,  as  rights  of  ways, 
easements,  &c. ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
lands  can  now  be  granted  only  by  deed. 
There  are,  also,  many  cases  specially  pro- 
vided for  by  statutes,  in  which  contracts 
are  not  binding,  unless  reduced  to  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent 
Among  these  are  contracts  for  the  debts 
of  another,  contracts  respecting  lands,  and 
contracts  respecting  goods  beyond  a  cer- 
tain value.  Indeed,  many  of  the  regulations, 
here  referred  to  as  part  of  the  common  law, 
are,  in  the  different  states  of  the  American 
union,  variously  modified  by  the  local  juris- 
prudence, and,  principally,  by  statutes. 

OoifTBAVALLATioN ;  s  line  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  line  of  circumvai- 
ktion,  to  defend  the  besiegen  against  die 


the  ganwon,  so  that  the 
troops  cari^^  on  the  siege  fie  between 
the  lines  of  cnviunvallation  and  contra- 
vallaticML  As  the  line  of  cht^umvalla]ion 
must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cannon-flhot 
from  the  place,  besieged,  its  circumference 
IS  necessarily  so  great  as  to  render  both  its 
erection  and  its  defence  difficult  It  ifi, 
therefore,  seldom  resorted  to,  and  a  corps 
of  observation  is  generally  preferred. 

CoNTt7MACT.  (Bee  Offiitempt.)  The  Lat- 
in t^m  cotvtumacia  is  used,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  to  express  the  ofienoe  of 
non-appearance  in  court  of  a  person  sum- 
moned judicially.  In  civil  causes,  a  per- 
son, in  such  case,  may  be  properly  made 
liable  to  a  decision  ajiainst  him,  for  his 
neglect  in  not  appearing  to  defend  his 
rignts ;  but,  by  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple to  criminal  cases,  petsons  are  often 
sentenced,  in  their  absence,  to  punishment 
in  andumaciamy  as  it  b  called,  particularly 
those  who  are  charged  witn  political 
offences,  who  can  expect  little  justice  un- 
der despotic  governments.  Such  sen- 
tences are  manifestly  unjust,  since  an  m- 
nocent  person  ou^t  not  to  suffer  punish- 
ment, even  if  he  courts  it,  and  neglects  the 
means  of  defence.  Sentences  m  conhtmor 
dam,  in  criminal  offences,  therefore,  are 
generally  set  aside,  if  the  accused  person 
appears  and  submits  to  triaL  During  the 
late  political  persecutions  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spam  and  France,  a  ffreat  num- 
ber of  sentences  m  contumacitan  have  taken 
place,  and  even  sentences  of  death  have 
been  passed  in  this  vt^av. 

CoNTT,  or  CoNTi.    (See  Bovrhon.) 

Conventicle;  a  private  assembly,  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The 
name  was  at  first  given  as  an  appellation 
of  reproach,  to  the  religiolis  assemblies  of 
Wickliffe,  in  the  reigns  of  Ekiward  III 
and  Richard  II,  and  is  now  applied  to 
illegal  meetinffs  of  nonconformists.  There 
were  several  statutes  made,  in  former 
reigns,  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles; 
but,  by  I  William  and  Marv,  it  is  ordered 
tliat  dissenters  may  assemble  for  the  per- 
fbnnance  of  religious  woiship,  provided 
their  doors  be  not  locked,  barred  or  bolt- 
ed. CorwenUdt,  in  strict  propriety,  de- 
notes an  unlawful  assembly,  and  cannot 
therefore,  be  justly  applied  to  the  legal 
assembliiiff  of  persons  in  places  of  wot 
ship,  certified  or  Hcensed  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  law.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
word  has  no  application,  and  is  little  used. 

Convention  (from  the  Latin| ;  a  meet- 
ing. The  word,  in  a  political  sense,  is 
generally  used  for  a  meeting  of  delegates 
convened  for  a  special  purpose.     Thus  it 
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I  a  coaTentton  friiich  deposed  James  IL 
Mstional  conveniion  waa  the  name  of  the 
aaaembly  of  the  delegates  of  the  French  na- 
tioo ;  so,  in  the  U.  States,  there  have  been, 
of  late  yeara,  various  conventions  to  amend 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  re- 
spectively, as  the  Vvrgmia  carwentifnif  &C. 

CoNVxivTioK  SfoifST  (in  German,  Cbn- 
vtniionageld] ;  money  coined  according  to 
the  20  jpiildet  standard  of  175a  The 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Munich  made  a  con- 
vention, in  that  year,  to  coin  283  guilders 
5  kreuzers  and  3f  4  pence  (P/enmge)  of 
one  fine  mark  of  gokl ;  and  ^  (guilders,  or 
J3i  convention  dollars,  or  S^ecus-Tfuder^ 
of  one  fine  mark  of  silver.  This  standard 
was  afterwards  adopted  bv  all  the  states 
of  Germany  excepting  Hontein,  Liibeck, 
Hamburg,  Meckkuburg,  Bremen,  Olden- 
burg ancf  Prussia.  The  24  guilder  stand- 
ard, so  called,  is  not  another  actual  stand- 
ard, but  only  a  nominal  division  of  the 
coins  coined  according  to  the  above  stand- 
ard. 20  kreuzers  of  convention  money, 
according  to  this,  are  counted  as  24,  &c. 

Conversation.  With  all  civilized  na- 
tions, agreeable  conversation  has  been 
consulered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
productions  and  promoters  of  sociai  inter- 
course. The  standard  of  good  conversa- 
tion must  be  different  in  different  ages, 
countries,  individuals,  and  even  sects.  A 
sober  Quaker's  idea  of  good  conversation 
is  probably  very  unlike  what  a  gay  man 
of  the  world  would  term  such.  The  mo- 
notonous Me  which  is  led  in  Asia  indis- 
poses the  natives  to  the  quick  interchange 
of  thought,  and  makes  them  patient  listen- 
eis  to  long  narrations,  or  the  endless  crea- 
tions of  a  fertUe  imagination ;  while  the 
diversities  and  rapid  changes  of  life  in 
Paris  afford  a  vast  stock  of  subjects,  so 
that  a  ready  converser  may  touch  on  twen- 
ty different  topics  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes.  When  Leibnitz  returned  from 
a  learned  dinner,  and  said  he  had  been 
entertained  with  fine  conversation,  he 
meant  something  very  different  from  what 
an  officer  in  the  London  horse-guards 
would  designate  by  this  phrase.  In  the 
same  way,  the  conversation  must  always 
bear  the  impress  of  the  age.  A  conver- 
sation at  the  frivolous  courts  of  Louis 
XIV  and  XV,  or  in  the  dissolute  circle 
of  Charles  II,  must  have  had  a  different 
character  fix>m  that  which  prevails  at 
present  in  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
varieties  of  character  which  conversation 
assumes  under  different  circumstances, 
there  are  certain  general  rules,  which 
ought  to  be  followed,  wherever  it  takes 


place,  aeeordiog  to  the  meaning  given 
to  it  among  the.  civilized  nations  of  the 
West  Our  rules  would  not,  indeed,  be 
applicable  to  some  nations ;  e.  g.,  the 
Chinese,  among  whom  the  better  classes 
are  said  to  converM  often  by  alternate 
improvisation.  ConveisaticNi  is  an  art 
which  must  be  learned  like  every  other; 
and,  as  is  the  case  in  other  arta,  there  are 
individuals  and  whole  nations  who  have 
})eculiar  talents  for  it  Yet,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised by  every  accomplished  man,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  such  man  to  per^t 
himself  in  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is^ 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  evefy  art,  much 
easier  to  say  what  should  be  avoided,  than 
what  is  to  be  done.  A  fiiend  of  ours^ 
whose  servants  were  Methodists,  gave 
them  leave  to  invite  a  parlY  of  their 
fiiends,  which  they  did.  Males  and  fe- 
males if  their  sect  came,  but  sealed  them- 
selves apart  from  each  other.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  At  last,  recouise  was  had  to 
the  BiMe.  Who  of  us  has  not  wimessed 
the  reverse  of  this  ?— some  noisy  company, 
whete  every  one  spoke,  and  no  one  could 
distinguish  even  his  own  voice.  These 
are  the  two  extremes  of  unskilfulness  in 
conversation.  The  intermediate  shades 
we  need  not  describe.  The  object  of 
conversation  is  to  afford  entertainment  or 
agreeable  information ;  and  one  of  its  first 
rules  is  to  allow  every  body  to  c<mtribute 
his  share ;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not 
be  entertained  passively,  but  exert  our- 
selves for  the  gratification  of  the  company. 
Egotism  is  the  ver^  bane  of  conversation, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  please  our- 
selves, nor  to  obtain  admiranon,  but  to 
please  others.  We  must  carefiilly  avoid 
tedM>usness  in  narration,  and  any  display 
of  self-conceit  We  cannot,  however,  as- 
sent to  the  rule  of  the  venerable  Franklin, 
never  to  contradict  in  company,  nor 
even  correct  facts,  if  wrongly  stated,  be- 
cause difference  of  opinion  is  the  soul  of 
conversation.  To  adapt  yourself  to  the 
company,  and  your  conversation  to  your 
talents  and  information,  is  another  rule; 
as,  also,  to  keep  the  conversation  flowing ; 
to  seize  upon  points  which  can  mm  it  into 
new  channels ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  talk 
about  the  weather.  The  English  and 
Americans  talk  more  on  tliis  subject  than 
any  other  nation.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
partly  owing  to  their  variable  climaie.  It 
you  see  that  yoiur  hearers  understand 
already  all  you  are  ffoing  to  say,  proceed 
to  something  else.  If  you  relate  an  anec- 
dote, be  quick:  avoid  episodes, and  oblige 
others  to  support  you :  don*t  laugh  at  your 
own  wit--it  takes  away  all  the  point 
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Nothing  IS  more  disagreeable  than  a 
speaker^a  laugh  outlasting  his  joke.  Good 
sense  and  good  feeling  should  guide  in  the 
selection  of  topics  for  conversation,  and 
prevent  you  from  touching  subjects  un- 
l>leasant  to  your  companions.  Conyeraa- 
tion,  moreover,  is  not  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate ;  and,  if  the  demonstration  of  what 
you  have  said  becomes  tedious,  let  it  so. 
When  you  are  inclined  to  complain  of  a 
aIuU  conversation,  remember  that  two  are 
necessary  for  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas^ 
and  consider  whether  you  were  not  the 
party  in  &ult  This  complaint  of  tedious- 
ness  is  too  often  made  by  ladies,  who  for- 
get that  it  is  their  duty  to  contribute  to  the 
conversadon.  The  natural  tact  and  po- 
liteness of  the  French,  founded  on  a  hu- 
mane feeling,  have  made  them  distin- 
guished above  all  other  uadons  for  spark- 
fing,  fluent,  animated  and  delightful  con- 
versation. The  EiuydopidM  Modemt 
gives  the  following  demiition  of  its  char- 
acter:— La  ctmoersaHon  n^est  mmt  tme 
course  vers  un  bvt^une  attaque  r^ulih^  sur 
un  pointy  c^tH  tme  promauuk  au  haswrd 
dam  un  champ  tpaejeux,  ouVon  t^approchty 
on  s^evUe^  on  se  froisse  qudcfiufata  scbm  at 
hernia' jamaia.  Rousseau  justly  remarks, 
that  ^the  tone  of  sood  conversation  is 
neither  dull  nor  fnvo1ou&  It  is  fluent  and 
natural;  sensible,  without  being  pedantic; 
cheerful,  without  being  boisterous;  ele- 
gant, without  being  aflected ;  polite,  with- 
out being  insipic^  and  jocose,  without 
being  equivocal.  It  deals  not  in  disserta- 
tions nor  epigrams ;  conforms  to  the  de- 
mands of  go^  taste,  without  being  bound 
by  rule ;  unites  wit  and  reason,  satire  and 
compliment,  wittiout  departing  fit>m  the 
rules  of  a  pure  morality,  and  aUows  all  to 
speak  on  subjects  which  they  understand. 
£ach  one  expresses  his  opinion,  and  sup- 
ports it  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  and 
no  one  attacks  that  of  another  with 
warmth,  or  upholds  his  own  with  obstina- 
cy. '  All  impart  information,  and  all  are 
entertained.''  The  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  most  polite  and  refined 
circles  collected  around  ladies  of  polished 
minds  and  graceful  manners,  such  as  L'£s- 
pinasse,  Du  Defiand  and  Geoflirin  (q.  v.), 
(to  the  last  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  excellent  treatise  on  conversation),  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  flourishing  period 
of  refined  societjr  in  France.  Though  the 
art  of  conversation  can  be  learned  very 
imperfectiy  ftoia  books,  vet  these  sources 
of  mformatiou  are  not  to  be  despised.  We 
would,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  Do- 
lille's  poem  entitled  La  CotwarmxtUm;  mad- 
ame  Vannoz's  Qmadlg  h  une  Femmt,  twr 


Ub  Moyena  dejMrt  dans  la  C&noenahon ; 
and  Ohazet's  UArt  de  causer.  Diderot  and 
madame  de  Staiel  have  given  us  at  onoe 
rules  and  examples  for  delightful  conver- 
sation. We  will,  therefore,  willingly  take 
the  French  as  our  masters  in  this  art,  be- 
lieving la  the  old  maxim — que  ks  Fnm- 
fais  seulemenl  saveni  conoerser  et  que  les 
autres  nations  ne  savent  que  disserter  et  cKf- 
cuter.  The  Entydop^die  Modeme  contains 
the  foUowing  passage,  which  we  insert  as 
containing  some  truth  in  the  midst  of  its 
extravagance  i—Les  Menumds  ne  causent 
pasy  Us  argumentent:  la  conversation  des 
%diens  est  une  pandomime  nUUe  d'exdama- 
turns.  Chez  les  AngUds^  ce  qu^on  nomme 
conversation  est  un  silence  syncopi  par  des 
numosyllabes  et  interrompu  de  quart  (Pheure 
en  quart  d^heure  par  ie  bndt  de  Veau  qui 
s^ichappe  de  Vume  k  thL  We  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  English  have  no  word  pre- 
cisely corresponding  to  causer.  It  might 
be  as  difficult  to  find  a  word  in  any  other 
language  corresponding  to  prosing.  Gcl^ 
doni,  in  his  comedy  called  the  Coffie^- 
House,  has  characterized  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  by  the  nature  of  their 
conversations.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Western  nations  have  never  been  sensible 
how  important  it  is  to  instruct  children  in 
the  art  of  agreeable  narration.  A  large  part 
of  their  time  in  schools  is  spent  in  acquir- 
ing fiicility  in  written  compodtion;  and 
yet,  have  we  not  occasion  to  relate  a  hun- 
dred times  where  we  have  occasion  to 
write  once  ?  If  we  look  around  us,  bow 
few  persons  do  we  see  who  know  how 
to  relate,  properly,  any  thing  of  .length ! 
Among  the  Asiatics,  the  art  ofrelating  is  in 
high  estimation,  and  properly  taught.  We 
ought  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect 

Convex  (fipom  the  Latin  convexus^ 
vaulted,  arched) ;  rising  in  a  circular  form ; 
the  contrary  to  concave.  Thus  the  insde 
of  a  watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  sur- 
flice  convex.  The  mathematician  defines 
a  curved  line  convex  on  the  side  on  which 
the  point  of  intersection  of  two  tangents 
fidls,  and  concave  on  the  opposite  side. — 
Convexity  and  concavity  are  of  particular 
importance  in  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  as 
applied  to  mirrors  and  lenses. 

Co!YVETANCE,  in  law,  is  the  tranaf^  of 
the  tide  to  lands  or  hereditaments.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  conveyance  at  cotn- 
mon  law ;  as  by  feoflment  and  livery  (mak- 
ing a  deed  of  the  land  in  fee,  and  putting 
the  grantee  into  possession);  by  lease 
and  release  (granting  a  term  o^  years,  or 
other  limited  right  of  possesion  of  the 
land,  and  then  rduiquishmg  the  reiriaind^ 
to  the  lessee,  after  he  has  taken  posses- 
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mon) ;  by  ^ront,  'wliich  was  first  used  m 
regard  to  uicoiporeal  hereditomentB  (such 
as  the  right  oi  receiving  a  certain  per- 
petual rent,  or  appointing  a  clerg3mian  to 
a  particular  church),  where  no  uvery  of 
seizin  and  actual  possession  could  be 
given,  but  was  subsequently  applied  to 
corporeal  hereditaments :  or,  rnialfy,  by  bar- 
gain and  sale,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  species 
of  grant  (See  Bargain  and  SaU)  Such 
were  the  modes  of  conveyance  by  the 
common  law ;  but  the  introduction  of  uses 
and  trusts  made  a  great  revolution  in  the 
modes  of  conveyance  in  England.  The 
leoflfment  to  uses  was  first  introduced, 
whereby  the  fee  of  the  land  was  granted 
to  one  person,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
another.  The  statute  of  27  Heniy  VIII 
was  passed'  to  prevent  this  species  of 
conveyance,  by  enacting,  that,  where  it 
was  made,  the  fte  should  pass  to  the  per- 
son for  whose  benefit  tne  mnt  was 
made,  so  that  the  efiect  should  be  the 
same  as  if  the  conveyance  had  been 
made  to  him  directly.  To  evade  this 
statute,  trusts  were  invented,  whereby  the 
land  was  conveyed  to  one,  for  the  use 
of  another,  in  trust  for  a  third;  and 
the  courts,  favoring  tins  evasion  of  the 
statute,  held  that,  in  such  case,  the  fee 
would  pass  to  the  second,  to  be  held  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  third;  thus 
effecting,  by  the  intervention  of  another 
party  to  the  conveyance,  what  the  statute 
was  intended  to  prevent  This  contri- 
vance has  rendered  the  system  of  con- 
veyancing very  intricate  and  complicated 
In  England.  It  is  more  simple  and  direct 
in  the  U.  States,  following,  substantially, 
the  transfer  by  bargain  and  sale,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  under  that  head. 

Convocation  ;  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  Engkind,  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 
It  is  held  during  the  session  of  parliament, 
and  coasists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house.  In  the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and 
in  the  lower  the  mferior  clergy,  wno  are 
represented  by  their  proctors,  consisting 
of  all  tlie  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese ;  in  all,  14^3  divines. 
The  convocation  is  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
each  province,  requiring  him  to  summon 
all  bishops,  deans,  arcbde^acons,  &c.  The 
power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to 
make  any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws 
without  the  king's  license  ;  nor,  when 
permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution  but  under  several  restrictions. 
43* 


They  have  the  examining  and  censurinor 
all  heretical  and  schismatical  books  ana 
persons,  &c ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates. 
The  clergy  in  convocation,  and  their  ser- 
vants, have  the  same  privileges  as  mem* 
bers  of  parliament  In  1665,  the  convo- 
cation cave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves  to  the  house  of  commons,  in 
consideration  of  being  allowed  to  vote  at 
ibe  elections  of  meml^rs  for  that  house. 

CoNVor  (fi^m  the  French  eonmfer,  to 
accompany),  in  naval  language,  signifies  a 
fleet  or  merchanmien,  bound  on  a  voyage 
to  some  particular  port  or  general  rendez- 
vous, under  the  protection  of  a  ship  or 
ships  of  war.  It  also  means  the  ship  or 
ships  appointed  to  conduct  and  defend 
them  on  their  passage  thither.  In  mili- 
tary language,  it  is  used  for  escort,  (q*  v.) — 
Convoy^  or  onoie,  is  a  crooked  lever,  ap- 
plied to  the  surfiice  of  the  wheels  of 
carriages,  so  as  to  retard  tlieir  motion  by 
its  friction. 

Convulsion  (Latin,€ontm29io;  fi^m  cot^ 
veUo^  to  pull  together) ;  a  diseased  action 
of  muscular  fibres,  known  by  violent  and 
involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
partSjWith  alternate  relaxations.  Convul- 
sions  are  universal  or  partial,  and  have 
obtained  different  names,  according  to  the 
parts  affected,  or  the  svmptoms;  as  the 
risu8  aardtmicus,  when  tlie  muscles  of  the 
face  are  affected ;  SL  Vihul'a  donee,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  into 
involuntary  motions,  with  lameness  and 
rotations.  The  hysterical  epilen^,  or 
other  epUepeies,  arising  from  di^rent 
causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of  the  uni- 
versal kind.  The  muscles  Of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  throvring  the  eye  into  involtmtary 
distortions,  in  defiance  of  the  direction  of 
the  will,  are  instances  of  partial  convul- 
sion. The  muscles  principally  affected, 
in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are  those 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the 
will;  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties. The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not 
unfinequently  convulsed ;  as  the  diaphra^, 
intercostals,  &c.  The  more  immediate 
causes  of  convulsions  are  mental  affec* 
tion,  or  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a 
great  action  in  the  arterial  system  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  Afler  muscles  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily, 
and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes 
can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  on 
those  organs.  All  parts  that  have  muscu- 
lar fibres  may  be  convulsed.  Tbo  sensa* 
tions  in  the  mind  most  capabte  of  pio 
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dacing  conTafaions,  are  timidity,  horror, 
anger,  great  aeniubility  of  the  soul,  &c. 
CoNvuLsiomsTS.  (See  Jangenaia,} 
CoNWAT,  Thomas,  majoi^feneral  in  the 
army  of  the  U.  Stateas,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  St  Louis,  was  bom  in  Ireland. 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  he  went  with  his 
^{MrentB  to  France,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  an 
officer  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
Having  come  to  America  with  strong 
recommendations,  he  was  appointed  by 
congress  a  brigadier-ffeneral  in  May,  177/, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  hostility  to  ffeneral  Washin^on, 
and  used  every  endeavor  to  substitute 
general  Gates  in  the  station  of  com- 
mander-in-chief In  this  he  was  support- 
ed by  some  members  of  congress.  He 
was  appointed  by  that  body  inspector- 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
resign  his  commission,  in  consequence  of 
his  unpopularity  with  the  officers.  The 
iHigadiers,  in  pardculai*,  had  taken  great 
umbrage  at  his  promotion  over  them,  and 
remonstrated  to  congress  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, as  implicating  their  honor  and 
character.  His  calumnies  against  Wash- 
ington at  length  became  so  atrocious,  that 
general  Cadwallader  challenged  him  to 
answer  for  them  in  a  duel  The  parties 
met,  and  Conwav  received  a  ball  through 
the  lovirer  pan  of  his  head,  but  the  wound 
was  not  mortal  Conceiving,  however, 
that  it  was,  he  wrote  a  satis&ctory  letter 
of  apology  to  Washington,  for  the  injury 
he  had  endeavored  to  inflict  upon  his 
character. 

Cook,  James ;  an  English  seaman, 
highly  celebrated  for  his  maritime  dis- 
coveries. He  was  bom  at  Marton,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1738,  of  sober  and  industrious  parents,  not 
above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  After  hav- 
inf  learned  reading,  writing  and  a  little 
arithmetic,  <it  a  countiy  school,  he  was  put 
^prentice  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Snaith,  a 
smaU  town  on  the  sea-coast  Here  he 
acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  occupation 
of  a  sailor,  and  so  much  consequent  dis- 
like of  his  bu^ess,  that  his  master  gave 
up  his  indentures,  and  he  soon  after 
liound  himself  to  two  brothers,  ship-own- 
ers of  Whitby,  for  three  years,  and  con- 
tinued in  thdr  employ  for  some  time  after. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  war 
in  17S5,  he  entered  the  royal  navy.  In 
1759,  he  was  made  master  of  the  Mer- 
cury, which  belonged  to  the  squadron  sent 
i^nat  Quebec,  and  porfomied  the  haz- 


ardous service  of  taking  soundings  in  Ae 
river  St  Lawrence,  opposite  the  French 
encampment  He  also  made  a  chart  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  in 
a  very  satisfoctory  manner.  After  the 
capturo  of  Quebec,  he  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
made  a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Placentia. 
At  the  end  of  1768,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
fond;  but,  the  next  year,  he  went  again  to 
Newfoundland  as  marine  surveyor.  After 
again  visiting  England,  he  went  out  in  the 
same  capacity  ynth  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. In  this  situation,  he  made 
himself  known  to  the  royal  society  by  the 
communication  of  an  observation  on  a 
solar  eclipse,  in  1766,  with  the  longitude 
of  the  place  deduced  finm  it  In  1768, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  pommand  of  the 
Endeavor,  a  vessel  destined  to  convey  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  persons  employed  by 
government  to  make  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus.  He  sailed  fix>m  Dept- 
ford,  June  30, 1768,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  or  Joseph)  Banks,  and 
the  Swedish  naturalist  doctor  Daniel  So- 
lander.  The  transit  of  Venus,  June  ^ 
1769,  was  advantageously  observed  at 
Otaheite  ;  the  neighboring  islands  were 
explored,  and  lieutenant  Cook  then  sailed 
for  New  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  in 
October.  Six  months  were  employed  in 
examining  the  shores  of  the  islands;  after 
which  he  took  his  departure  for  New 
Holland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  he 
attentively  sun^eyed.  On  his  return.  Cook 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  and  com- 
mander in  the  navy.  An  account  of  the 
voyage,  drawn  up  by  doctor  Hawkesworth, 
was  speedily  puolished,  and  a  second  ex- 
pedition was  planned  to  explore  the  ant- 
arctic regions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
a  cireum-polar  southern  continent  On 
this  occasion,  two  ships  were  employed — 
the  Resolution,  of  which  captain  Cook 
had  the  command,  and  the  Adventure,  un- 
der captain  Fumeaux.  Doctor  John  Rein- 
hold  Forster  and  his  son  went  out  as  nat- 
uralists, Mr.  Hodffes  as  painter,  and  Messrs. 
Wales  and  Bayiey  as  astronomers.  The 
voyage  was  conunenced  in  July,  1772; 
and,  after  proceeding  as  far  sou&i  as  the 
latimde  of  71°,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  op- 
posed any  further  progress,  discovering 
the  island  of  New  Georgia,  in  54^  south 
latitude,  and  visiting  Otaheite  and  other 

Spaces,  captain  Cook  returned  to  England 
1775.    So  successftil  were  the  meana 
employed  by  captain  Cook  for  the  pre- 
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ventioD  of  diaease  among  his  crew,  thai 
only  one  man  was  lost  by  sickness  during 
the  expedition.  The  captain  having  com- 
municated to  the  royal  society  a  paper 
describing  the  regulations  and  remedies 
which  he  had  acbpted,  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  that  body,  and  his  experiments 
were  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold 
medal  GoTemment  rewarded  him  with 
the  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  navy,  and 
the  f^pointment  of  captain  in  Greenwich 
hospital  The  narrative  of  this  voyage 
was  drawn  up  by  captain  Cook  himself 
and  merely  arrangea  for  ttie  press  by 
doctor  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  c^ 
Sahsbuiy.  In  July,  1776,  he  sailed  on  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  whether  any  com* 
municadon  existed  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  arctic  renons. 
In  this  voyage,  he  again  commanded  the 
Resolution,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  Discovery,  and  explored  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America.  He  also  discovered  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  and  to  O  why  bee,  one  of  this 
group,  he  returned  from  his  American 
survey,  to  pass  the  winter  of  1778.  In 
February,  captain  Cook  sailed  for  Kam- 
tschatka,  but  was  compelled  by  an  acci- 
dent to  put  back  to  Owhyhee.  A  boat 
having  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  island- 
ers, the  captain  went  on  shore  to  seize 
the  king  of  Owhyhee,  and  keep  him  as  a 
hostage  till  the  boat  was  restored.  The 
people,  however,  wsre  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  insult :  their  resistance 
brought  on  hostilities,  and,  in  attempting 
to  reach  his  boat,  captain  Cook  and  some 
of  his  attendants  became  victims  to  the 
fuiy  of  the  irritated  islanders.  The  death 
of  this  great  seaman  took  place  Feb.  14, 
1779.  A  medal  in  commemoration  of  him 
was  struck  by  order  of  tlie  royal  society ; 
his  euloey  was  prpnounced  in  the  Floren- 
tine academy,  and'was  made  a  prize  subject 
by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies. 

Cooke,  George  Frederic;  a  theatrical 
peHbrmer  of  ^reat  eminence.  He  was 
bom  in  Westmmster,  April  17, 1756.  His 
father  was  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  army, 
who,  dying  when  young,  left  his  wife 
in  straitenml  circumstances.  The  youth 
evinced  an  early  taste  for  his  future  pro- 
fession ;  and,  being  apprenticed  to  a  print- 
er, he  neglected  me  labors  of  the  office, 
and  engaged  his  companions  to  assist  him 
in  performing  plays.  His  indentures  were 
consequently  cancelled,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed.  He  was  then  tried  in  the  navy ; 
but  his  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame 
all  restraint,  and  he  at  length  joined  an 
itinerant  company  of  actors.    Here  he  was 


quite  in  his  element ;  and,  after  having 
acquired  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
stage  business,  he  became  the  hero  of  the 
scene  at  York,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  other  places.  He 
acquired  so  much  fame,  that,  in  1794,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Dub- 
lin theatre ;  and,  after  performing  that 
season  with  great  success,  he  returned  to 
England.  In  1797,  he  went  again  to  Dub- 
lin, and  continued  there  three  years.  At 
length,  he  made  his  appearance  at  Covent- 
gaiden  theatre,  Oct  31, 1800,  in  the  chai^ 
acter  of  Richard  III.  His  reputation  was, 
at  once,  established,  as  a  histrionic  per- 
former of  the  first  class;  and,  after  re- 
I>eatinff  the  part  of  Richard  III  several 
times,  he  acted  lago,  Macbeth,  Shylock, 
sir  GUes  Overreach,  sir  Pertinax  Macsy co- 
phant,  Kitely,  &c.,  with  at  least  equcd  ap» 
plause,  if  not  with  equal  skill  and  discrim- 
mation.  The  talents  of  Cooke  were 
obscured  by  indulgence  in  pernicious 
habits  of  intemperance,  which  ultimately 
destroved  his  populariiy.  Owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  Cooke  at 
length  became  the  plague  and  terror  of 
English  managers,  few,  if  any,  of  whom, 
probably,  regretted  his  removal  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  had  formed  a  theatrical  - 
engagement.  In  America,  he  displayed 
the  same  powerful  abilities,  and  the  same 
vicious  weakness,  which  had  distinguish- 
ed him  in  his  native  country.  Death, 
hastened  by  inteniperance,  put  an  end  to 
his  career,  March  25, 1812. 

Cookery.  It  is  not  great  things,  but 
trifles,  which  principally  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  Who  would 
not  tlkink  a  dull  razor,  which  draws  tears 
from  the  eyes  eveiy  morning,  or  a'  creak- 
ing tavern  sign,  which  disturbs  us  eveiy 
night,  a  much  greater  evil  than  the  single 
sharp  pang  occasioned  by  the  drawing,  of 
a  tooth?  An  act,  theren^re,  like  eatmg, 
which  is  repeated  several  times  every  day 
by  the  miUions  who  inhabit  the  globe,  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  serious  invesdoation. 
The  scientific  pride,  wliich  disdauis  to 
dwell  on  the  ordinary  aflsdrs  of  common 
Hfe,  is  rapidly  vanismng ;  and,  in  an  age 
when  utility  is  the  great  object  of  the  pm- 
losopher,  cookeiy  may  hope  to  eugaae  a 
share  of  his  attention.  It  has  been  a£ed« 
Whv  does  man  cook  ?  Why  does  he,  unUke 
the  lower  animals,  transform  the  materialsy 
which  nature  gives  him  for  nourishment, 
at  least  with  the  exception  of  some  savage 
tribes?  Some  pbilosophera  have  ascribed 
it  to  a  desire  innate  in  man  to  make 
changes  in  every  thing  that  he  meenk 
But  however  philosophers  may  solve  thin 
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question,  the  fhct  is  clear  that  we  cook,  and 
ali  agree  in  desiring  somediing  palatable 
on  their  tables.  Mr.  Frederic  Accum  has 
given  us  a  treatise  on  CvUnary  Chemistry 
(London,  Ackermann,  1831,  8vo.) ;  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  put  cookery 
on  a  scientific  footing.  The  nuudm, 
that  ^  people  will  eaaly  find  out  what  is 
best  for  them,''  is  by  no  means  applicable 
to  cookery.  Every  body  who  has  trav- 
elled, and  has  observed  the  manner  of 
cooking  among  different  nations,  must 
have  seen,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  countries  where  man  lives  cliiefly 
upon  fruits,  or  in  an  almost  savage  state, 
people  generally  spoil  what  nature  affords 
them  as  nourishment ;  and  he  would  be  a 
great  benefactor  to  his  nation,  who  should 
teach  them  to  adopt  a  system  of  cookery 
which  would  make  tlieir  dishes  at  once 
palatable  and  wholesome.  How  much 
money  would  be  saved,  how  many  dis- 
eases prevented,  how  much  comfort  gain- 
ed, if  cookery  were  placed  on  a  more  ra- 
tional basis,  and  were  accommodated  ju- 
diciously to  the  respective  products  of 
different  countries !  Kumford  has  attained 
deserved  celebrity  for  his  efforts  to  im- 

Erove  the  food  of  the  poor ;  and  he  would 
e  no  small  benefactor  of  his  species,  who 
should  be  equally  successful  in  improving 
the  diet  of  the  people  at  larse.  Most 
modem  books  on  cookery  are  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  refined  dishes ;  and  a 
very  unfounded  prejudice  prevails,  as  if 
the  culinary  art  were  too  trivial  a  matter 
to  engage  a  reflecting  mind.  We  are  ac- 
quainted, however,  with  one  book,  the 
editor  of  which,  a  gentleman  of  literary 
reputation  in  Germany,  has  applied  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  the  culinary 
art,  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  upon 
many  points  in  the  practice  of  cookery, 
which  are,  in  general,  but  insAifiiciently  un- 
derstood, and  of  teaching  the  preparation 
of  wholesome  and  palatable  dishes,  within 
the  reach  of  the  j>eople  at  large.  This 
excellent  work,  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  translation,  is  called  Geist 
der  Kochhmstj  von  Kdnig^  herausgegeben 
von  C.  F.  wm  Rumohr^  Stuttgard,  1823 
(The  Spirit  of  Cookerv,  l^y  Konig,  edited 
by  the  oaion  von  Rumonrl  As  architectyre 
is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental,  so  cookery  might  be  divided 
into  the  useful  and  the  luxurious;  and 
m^n,  as  the  pharmaeopaia  of  some  coun- 
tries is  divided  into  a  eenend  one,  and  one 
Icir  the  poor,  so  usefliT  cookery  might  also 
be  divided  into  common  and  pauper  cook- 
ery. Prizes  might  be  offered  for  the  in- 
veotjon  of  cheap  and  wholesome  dtabes, 


andmore  care  mi^t  be  taken  to  provide 
good  cooks,  by  setting  on  foot  establish- 
ments where  particular  instruction  should 
be  given  to  girls  desirous  of  becoming 
cooksL  It  is  a  little  surprising,  that, 
while  so  much  care  is  bestowea  on  the 
improvement  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  animals  used  for  food,  so  little  at- 
tention, comparatively  speaking,  is  given 
to  improving  the  culinary  processes, 
which  render  them  fit  for  affording  nour- 
ishment. In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
baron  Rumohr,  above-mentioned,  two  of 
the  best  books  on  this  subject  are  the 
Cook's  Oracle  and  Housekeeper's  Manual, 
by  William  Kitchener,  M.  D.,  adapted  to 
the  American  Public,  by  a  Medical  Gentle- 
man, New  York,  1830;  and  the  French 
Cook,  by  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  reprinted 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1828.  The  hitter  work, 
however,  is  adapted  more  particu'lariy  for 
those  who  say,  with  Vohaire,  (fu^un  cut- 
timer  est  vn  mortel  divin !  The  history  of 
the  art  of  cooking  is  well  given  in  the 
above-mentioned  work  of  the  baron  von 
Rumohr.  The  melody  of  Homers  verse 
can  hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  cookery  ot 
his  countrymen,  described  in  his  lowing 
hexameters.  All  the  beauty  of  the  Ionian 
dialect  cannot  give  a  charm  to  the  process 
of  preparing  the  pork  for  the  fi^ist  of 
Penelope's  suitors.  How  much  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  far  advanced  in  many  branches 
of  civilization,  had  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  cookery,  Champollion  has  not  as  yet 
informed  us.  The  eariy  Romans  did  not 
disdain  to  direct  their  attention,  not  only 
to  husbandry,  but  also  to  cooker^'.  Cato, 
in  his  book  on  agriculture,  gives  several 
receipts  for  dishes  of  flour  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  introduction  or  successful  cul- 
tivation of  important  vegetables  was  fre- 
quendy  the  occaaon  of  surnames,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  as  Lenivl\i»^  Fahws^ 
Cicero.  The  meals  of  the  Romans  con- 
sisted generally  of  three  courses :  the  fiiBt 
contained  light  food,  eggs,  oysters,  and 
the  like,  to  excite  the  appedte ;  next  came 
the  brunt  of  tror,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
made  up  of  roast  and  boiled  dishes,  of 
every  description ;  then  followed  the  des- 
sert [mens^  seeunda)  of  fruit  and  pastry. 
Luxury  in  eating  increased,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  Asiatic 
magnificence,  to  such  a  degree  that  \tcw8 
were  required  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
Lucullus  carried  epicurism  to  the  ex- 
treme. He  erected  several  dining  halls  in 
his  palaces,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  the 
name  of  some  deity,  which  was  a  guide 
to  the  steward  in  regulating  the  etiquette 
and  ^  expenses  of  the  banquet :  a  0010, 
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Ibr  example,  in  die  haH  of  Apollo,  com* 
teonly  coflt  50^000  drachms,  or  4687  do!- 
Ian.  Under  Pompey,  M.  Aufridius  Lureo 
invented  the  fattening  of  peacocka,  and, 
iu  this  way,  earned,  in  a  short  time,  60,000 
aesteitia.  During  this  period,  an  actor 
had  a  dish  prepared^  which  cost  1875  dol- 
lars. It  consisted  of  singing  and  talkinff 
InxdSy  each  of  which  was  valued  at  ll3 
dollars.  The  son  of  the  same  actor  enter- 
tained his  friends  with  pearls,  which  he 
disscdved  in  vinegar.  Under  Tiberius, 
there  were  schools  and  teachers  of  cook- 
ery in  Rome.  One  of  the  family  of  the 
Apicii  invented  many  new  dishes;  for 
example,  a  sah  dish  of  fishes'  liven ;  cJso 
many  cooking  utensils,  and  the  art  of 
fattening  swine  on  diied  figs.  Another 
wrote  a  hook  on  cookeiy,  and  invented 
the  art  of  keepmg  oysten  fiesh.  The 
emperor  Vitellius  was  once  entertained 
j^^his  brother  with  9000  choice  fishes  and 
7000  birds.  Vitellius  himself  once  had  a 
single  dish  prepared  of  the  livers,  the 
young,  and  the  brain  of  many  select  biids 
.  nd  &he8.  Roman  cookerv  was  remark- 
able for  the  almost  universal  use  of  oil  or 
oily  substances.  In  the  later  ages  of 
Roman  greameas,  the  object  of  the  cook 
was  to  please  the  palate,  rather  than  to 
provide  for  the  healthful  nourishment  of 
the  system.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  Ital- 
ians, who  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  every  branch  of  civiliza- 
tion, attained,  also,  much  earlier,  a  degree 
of  accomplishment  in  the  culinaiy  art 
They  carried  it  tt>  much  perfection  as 
eariy  as  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and 
probably  eariier,  as  some  passages  of  their 
nowUe  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  artists  of 
that  country  delighted  much  in  convivial 
assemblies,  and  the  chief  cook  of  St 
Pius  V,  Bartolommeo  Scappi,  published,  in 
1570,  an  excellent  \irork  on  the  art  of 
cookery  (Choera  di  Bartol.  Scappij  cuoco 
9ecrdo  di  Papa  Pio  V  dimaa,  etc,  con  U 
discorso  Juneralc,  che  fufatto  ndU  esequie 
di  Papa  Paolo  III^  4to.).  The  princesses 
of  the  house  of  Medici  appear  to  have 
transplanted  the  Italian  cookery  to  France, 
at  least  to  the  French  court.  The  Italian 
cookerv  wa9,  however,  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  even  the 
mode  of  preparing  dishes  at  present  pre- 
valent in  Italy  has  still  retained  much  of 
the  ancient  character.  We  refer  particu- 
lariy  to  the  abundant  use  of  oil.  In  fact, 
this  character  prevails  more  or  less  in  the 
rookery  of  all  nations  of  Latin  descent 
However  ^at  the  influence  may  have 
been  which  Italian  cookery  exercised  on 
tiM  French  system,  it  is  to  the  inhaljitaiits 


of  Fnmoe  ifaat  we  owe  liie  usage  of  aea^ 
soniog  meat  mostly  with  its  own  gia^^ 
whereby  a  much  greater  variety  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  dishes  are,  at  the  sama 
time,  more  wholesome  than  those  pre- 
pared in  the  old  modes.  From  the  ao- 
counts  of  the  household  of  Louis  XV, 
it  appean  that  the  court  dined  with 
moderation.  From  eight  to  nine  diahea 
only  were  served ;  but  two  thirds  of  the 
meat  used  in  the  kitchen  was  taken 
for  gravy.  Of  course,  this  was  possible 
only  in  a  royal  kitchen ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  modem  culinary  art  <»pean  clearly 
enough  from  this  instance.  The  French, 
probably,  were  induced  to  make  thia 
change  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  their  country  fumishea 
oil,  and  good  butter  is  produced  only  in 
a  small  part  of  the  north.  When  the 
French  revolution  brought  the  ^  third  es- 
tate" into  honor,  the  old  national  French 
soup,  pot  aufeuj  came  into  notice— %  dish 
on  which  the  French  pride  themselves  just- 
ly. The  new  mode  or  cookiiiff  became  now 
more  and  more  popular,  fiit,  soon  adfter 
the  ^roQt  excitenient  of  the  revolution  had 
subsided,  and  men  had  leisure  to  diink 
of  their  palates^  an  over-refined  style  of 
cookery  was  introduced,  and  gave  rise  to 
works  like  the  Atmamac  dea  GounnandB, 
The  dishes  of  this  latter  period  are  not  to 
be  rashly  ventured  on,  but  to  be  eaten  with 
a  wise  circumspection.  The  cookery  of  the 
English  took  quite  ardifierent  turn  from 
that  of  the  Italians  and  French.  Owing 
to  their  situation  on  an  island,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  constant  association 
with  other  nations,  at  least  as  &r  as  re- 
spected the  people  at  large,  and  probabhf 
owing,  in  part  to  their  national  disposi* 
tion,  Uieir  cooKery  has  been  mostly  con- 
fuied  to  simple,  stnmg  and  substantial 
dishes.  The  art  of  roasting  has  been 
carried  by  them  to  much  perfection.  With 
otlier  English  customs,  tne  British  cook- 
ery likewise  came  to  the  U.  States;  but 
this  country,  which  has  departed  from  the 
English  standard  in  regard  to  many  things 
of  more  importance,  has  not  confined  it- 
self to  a  servile  imitation  of  English 
cookery,  but  has  borrowed  much  fit>m  the 
European  continent  Soup  has  become 
geneiul ;  and,  hi  preparing  vegetables,  the 
Flinch  way  has  been  followed  more  than 
the  English.  But  the  system  of  cooking 
in  the  U.  Slates  has  many  defects.  Many 
dishes  are  spoiled  by  butter  and  fiit,  and,  oil 
the  whole,  far  too  much  meat  is  eaten— a 
very  natural  consequence  of  which  is  the 
everlasting  compbunt  of  dyspepsy.  A 
country  so  rich  in  firuita  ought  to  olluw 
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tfaem  a  latge  place  in  its  codceiy.  If  the 
coliiiary  ait  should  be  properly  invesligat* 
ed,  many  fiicts  would  oe  Drought  to  light, 
which  have  as  yet  been  little  attended  to. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, in  a  medical  point  of  view,  to 
show  the  intimate  connexion  of  different 
diseases,  in  various  countries,  with  the 
common  dishes. 

CooMBE,  William,  author  of  several 
popular  works,  including  the  DiaboUad  $ 
the  Devil  upon  two  Sticks  in  Endand, 
a  continuation  and  imitation  of  Le  Safe's 
novel,  but  far  inferior,  in  spirit  andjmpiuc 
delineation,  to  the  original ;  the  Tour  of 
Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque, 
&C.  The  last  meiltioned  poem  was  orig* 
inally  written  for  Air.  Ackermann,  and 
published,  by  him,  in  the  Poetical  Ma^ 
zine  with  Rowlandson's  illustrations.  Mr. 
Ackermann,  in  1812,  published  a  histoiy 
of  Westnunster  Abbey,  in  two  volumes, 
4to.,  from  the  pen  of  this  gentleman, 
who  fdso  was  a  principal  contributor  of 
essays,  short  pieces  illustrative  of  engrav- 
ings, &C.,  to  many  of  his  miscelluiies. 
Bfr.  Coombe's  last  poem  was  the  Histoiy 
of  John^  Qu8B  Genus,  which,  like  his 
Syntax,  English  Dance  of  Death,  and 
Dance  of  Life,  was  accompanied  1^  Row- 
landson's  prints.  In  his  youth,  Mr.  Coombe 
inherited  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he 
soon  dissipated ;  and,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  long  life,  literature  was  his  principal 
support    He  died,iJune  18, 1823. 

Cooper,  Anthony  Ashley,  first  earl  of 
Shaftesbuiy,  and  a  statesman  of  conad- 
erable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II,  was  bom  in  1621.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  entered  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lincofai^s  Inn, 
with  a  view  to  the  studv  of  law ;  but  was 
chosen  representative  n>r  Tewkesbuiy,  in 
1640,  while  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
he  sided  with  the  king's  party,  though  he 
appeared  to  deem  mutual  concession 
necessary.  In  consequence  of  this  opin- 
ion, finding  himself  distrusted  by  the 
court,  he  went  ove«-  to  the  parliament,  and, 
in  1644,  stormed  Warham,  and  reduced 
all  the  adjacent  parts.  He  had  some 
ahare  in  the  private  ne||;otiation  between 
the  king  and  lord  Holhs^  at  the  fiuitless 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  is  said  to  have 
contrived  the  insurrection  of  the  club 
men.  When  Cromwell  turned  out  the 
long  parliament,  sir  Anthony  waa  one  of 
the  members  of  the  cr^nvention  which 
succeeded.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  sub-^ 
fcriber  to  the  protestation,  which  charged 
the  protector  with  arfaitrary  govemmenti 


a  feet  which  did  not  prwent  him  fro^i 
becoming  one  of  his  privy  council  AHiac 
the  dejposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  ho 
was  pnvately  engaged  in  a  plan  for  th« 
restoration  of  Charfes  II,  which  he  subse- 
quently aided  with  all  his  influence.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  members  who  car- 
ried the  invitation  to  the  kin^  and  was, 
soon  after,  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a 
commissioner  for  the  tnal  of  the  regicides. 
In  1661,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  tide  of  baron  Ashley,  and  appointed 
chancellor .  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord 
of  the  treaisuiy.  He  was  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  CabaL  He  promoted  the 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  the 
Dutch  war,  and  issued  illegal  writs  for 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
durinff  a  recess,  and,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
hibited much  latitude  of  principle  and  of 
practice.  In  1672,  he  was  created  earl 
of  Shaftesbury  and  lord  high  chancellor. 
jEIis  conduct  on  the  bench  was  able  and 
impartial  He  had  not,  however,  been 
more  than  a  year  in  office,  when  the  seals 
were  taken  fipom  him;  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
powerfiil  leaders  of  the  opposidon.  For 
nis  warmth  in  asserting  that  a  proro^ 
tion  of  fifteen  months  amounted  to  a  Re- 
solution of  parliament,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  was  not  released  until 
after  a  full  submisnon.  Whether  the 
popish  plot,  in  1678,  vras  of  his  contri- 
vance, is  uncertam ;  but  he  made  use  of 
it  to  force  out  the  earl  ef  Danby's  admin- 
istration, and  produce  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  in  which  he  was  himself  made 
president  of  tlie  council  Amid  many 
\iolent  par^  proceedines  which  follow- 
ed, he  was  the  author  of  that  bulwark  of 
Uberty,  tlie  habats  corpus  act  He  only  re- 
mained in  the  administration  feur  months^ 
when  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  York 
once  more  prevailed  against  a  statesman 
whose  endeavora  to  promote  a  bill  for  his 
exclusion  firom  the  succession  had  been 
unremitting.  On  his  dismissal  fix>m  office, 
he  was  charged  with  having  attempted 
subomadon  of  perjuiy.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, once  more  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treascm;  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  pro- 
digious acclamations  of  the  people — a  cir- 
cumstance which  stimulated  Dryden  to 
the  production  of  his  celebrated  poem 
of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  in  which 
Shaftesbury  is  so  unfavorably  conspicu- 
ous. Not  long  after  this  acquittal,  the 
earl  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  November,  1682;  and  where  Im 
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died,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomftch,  <«i  the 
add  of  Jan.  168a  The  career  of  this 
aUe,  but  dubious  and  versatile  statesman, 
fiwms  the  best  commentary  on  his  publio 
piindples,  and  declares  him  to  be  rather 
a  bold,  actiTe  and  enterprising  man  of 
expedieDcy,  than  a  great  politician.  Yet 
Che  character  of  a  man  sincerely  esteem- 
ed by  Locke^  and  other  men  of  undoubted 
principle,  is  not  to  be  implicidy  taken 
Bom  the  odiuin  excited  hf  opposing  party 
feelings.  On  the  who&e,  this  extraordinary 
peiBon  appears  to  have  possessed  many 
vices,  always  redeemed  by  a  great  portion 
of  ability,  and  a  leaning  to  broad  and 
liberal  principles  of  government,  when  he 
could  freely  display  it 

CoopEB,  Anthony  Ashley,  third  eaii  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  celebrated  philosophical 
and  moral  writer,  was  bom  at  Exeter^ 
house,  in  London,  in  February,  1671.  He 
was  grandson  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article, -who  early  instructed  him 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  placing  about  him  a 
female  who  eraoke  those  luiguages  with 
considerable  fluency.  He  could  read 
them  both  with  ease  when  only  eleven 
yeaiB  of  age.  He  was  then  placed  at  a 
private  school,  and  finally  removed  to 
Winchester.  At  the  latter  establishment 
he  did  not  remain  long,  but  went  on  his 
travels  earlier  than  was  customaiy.  On 
his  return  to  England,  in  1689,  he  became 
the  repres^itativeof  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  distinguished  himself  while  in  par- 
liament, bv  his  support  of  measures  favor- 
able to  public  liberty.  His  health  suffered 
80  much  by  parliamenuuy  attendance, 
that,  in  1698,  he  gave  up  his  seat^  and, 
visidng  Holland  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  student  of  physic,  he  prosecuted  his 
studies^  and  "became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  literary 
men.  Chi  his  return  to  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ecu'ldom ;  and,  although  not 
a  constant  attendant  of  the  house  of  lords, 
he  was  always  ready  on  important  occa- 
sions. King  William  offered  him  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  his  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept  On  the 
accession  of  Anne^  he  took  leave  of  pub- 
lic life,  and  once  more  visited  Holland,  to 
wluch  he  was  much  attached,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  In  1708,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extrava^ces  of  the 
French  prophets,  be  pubhahed  his.  Let- 
ter on  Enthusiasm,  in  which  he  opposed 
prosectttiott  and  personal  punishments. 
in  1709,  he  pubhshed  his  Moralists,  a 
Philosophical  Rhapsody;  being  an  elo- 
quent defence  of  ttie  doctrine  of  a  Deity 
and  providence,  on  the  Platonic  model  \ 


which  ^ece  is  iimked  by  bishop  Hurd 
among  the  most  finished  producuons  of: 
the  kmd  in  the  English  language.  His 
Sensu9  C&mmunis  soon  foUow^  and,: 
in  1710,  his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an 
Author;  after  which  his  health  declined 
so  rapidly,  that  he  was  advised  to  fix  Jiis 
residence  at  Naples,  in  which  city  he 
died,  in  February,  1713,  in  the  forty-sec- 
ond year  of  his  age,  but  not  before  he 
had  nnished  his  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
and  Letter  concerning  Design.  His  works 
appeared,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  in 
1713,  under  the  title  of  Characteristics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions  and  Times. • 
In  1716,  some  of  his  private  letters,  upon 
philosophical  and  theological  subjects, 
Were  published,  under  the  title  of  Sev- 
eral Letters,  written  by  a  Noble  Lord  to 
a  Young  Man  at  the  University,  8vo.; 
and,  in  1721,  another  collection,  entitled 
Letters  from  the  Ri^t  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Moleswoith, 
Esquire,  &c.  The  principal  attention  of 
kNrd  Shaftesbury  was,  however,  directed 
to  the  writings  of  antiquity,  on  which  he 
built  a  civil,  social  and  theistic  kind  of 
philosophy.  In  his  Essay  on  Wit  and 
Humor,  he  defends  the  application  of 
ridicule,  as  a  test  of  truth,  in  regard  to 
religion,  as  well  as  other  matters.  His 
principal  merit  is  a  lively  and  elegant 
mode  of  discusaon,  somewhat  fettered 
by  his  uncommon  solicitude  in  regard  to 
style,  to  which  no  English  author  has  at- 
tended with  more  assiduity.  In  all  his 
woiks,  lord  Shaftesbury  appears  a  zealous 
advocate  for  liberty,  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  natural 
religion;  but,  although  he  professed  a 
respect  for  Christianity,  he  was  doubtless 
sceptical  in  regard  to  revelation,  and 
sometimes  indulged  his  humor,  on  scrip- 
tural points,  wim  correi^ndent  indeco- 
rum. In  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  char- 
acter was  very  estimable,  both  as  a  public 
and  as  a  private  man,  and  obtained  the 
suftrages  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Cooper,  sir  Astiey  Paston,  hart.,  F.'R.  S. 
This  highly  distinguished  surgeon  was 
bom  in  Gadesborough,  county  of  Hertford, 
England,  Aug.  23,  1768.  He  has  filled 
the  most  responsible  |)ublic  offices  in  his 
profession,  and  has  enjoyed  an  unequalled 
share  of  private  confidence.  He  was  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  Guy's  hospital,  and  lec<^ 
turer  on  surgery  and  anatomy  in  St.  Thom- 
as's hospitid,  London,  is  surgeon  to  the 
king,  and,  in  July,  1821,  was  created  a  bar^ 
onet  In  Burke's  Peerage,  he  is  spoken 
of  as  having  attained  to  the  ^  highest  emi- 
nence in  tli^  surgical  profession  f  and  nu 
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onr  who  has  beard  hkn  lecture,  witnesned 
has  operations,  or  studied  hia  published 
works,  wili  (juestion  his  claims  to  this  dis- 
tinction. His  principal  works  are  the 
splendid  Tohime  On  the  Anatomy  and 
Surreal  Treatment  of  Inguinal  and.  Con- 
temtal  Hernia,  which  appeared  in  1804 ; 
3ie  continuation  uid  completion  of  the 
same  work  in  the  volume  on  Crural  and 
Umbilical  Hernia,  in  1807;  his  work  on 
DislocatMns  and  Fractures ;  and  the  Lec« 
tures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surffery,  which  last  hare  recently  been 
published  under  his  inspection,  from  notes 
of  his  lectures  taken  by  Mr.  F.  Tyrrell, 
Besides  these  extended  works,  nr  Ast« 
Ley  has  ennched  various  periodicals,  jour- 
nals and  transactionB,  with  papers  of 
great  practical  vahie.  His  latest  under- 
taking is  a  work  in  folio,  On  the  Diseases 
of  the  Female  Breast  Only  a  part  of 
this  has  as  yet  cropeared.  Sir  Akley  is 
highly  esteemed  ror  his  originality,  bold- 
ness and  success  as  a  practical  surgeon. 
He  was  the  first  to  operate  for  carotid 
aneurism;  and  the  whole  profesaon  bears 
witness  to  the  genius  which  suggested  this 
great  operation ;  and  its  bleasingB  are  now 
almost  Jie  daily  occurrences  of  practical 
surgery.  Sir  Astiey  was  also  the  first  to 
tie  tiie  aorta— -perhaps  the  boldest  attempt 
of  the  surgical  ait — and,  although  the  ope- 
ration was  unsuccessful,  still  it  was  shown 
not  to  be  immediately,  we  may  add  neces- 
sarily, destructive  to  life;  and,  in  more 
favorable  cases,  it  may  save  from  death. 
No  foreign  surgeon  has  been  so  much 
resorted  to  by  persons  fix>m  the  U.  States, 
whose  cases  required  consummate  skill; 
and  they  have  been  among  thofic  who 
have  had  large  experience  of  iis  amount 
and  its  advantages.  As  :;  public  teacher, 
too,  sir  Asdey  will,  be  long  remembered 
by  the  profession  in  the  U.  States.  He  had 
a  singular  felicity  in  communicating  to 
othera  the  knowledge  he  so  largely  pos- 
sessed. He  was  truly  a  beautiful  lec- 
turer. A  manner  grave,  simple,  energetic, 
characterized  his  prelections.  He  de- 
manded and  received  the  closest  and  most 
respectful  attention.  The  smallest  sound, 
in  his  crowded  theatre,  were  it  but  the 
creaking  of  a  shoe,  arrested  his  mind  in 
the  midst  of  the  sentence  he  was  uttering; 
and,  without  changing  his  position,  and 
scarcely  altering  his  voice,  he  would  di- 
rect his  demonstrator  to  remove  from  the 
room  the  occasion  of  his  annoyance,  and 
(hen  pass  on  with  his  subject  as  if  no  in^ 
tenuption  had  occurred.  This  control  of 
his  audience  is  particularly  mentioned,  for 
theM  m^  peihapsr  no^  place  in  whacb,  froxtt 


the  nmnbers  and  the  variety  of  the  indi' 
viduals  collected,  the  attention  is  com- 
manded  with  more  difficulty  dian  in  the 
crowded  lecture-room  of  a  f<M«ign  ho»* 
pital.  Sir  Asdey  has,  within  a  very  few 
years,  retired  from  his  labors  at  the  hos« 
pitals,  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
successful  industry andfafent  His eariy 
history  has  not  b^n  glanced  at ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  its  circumstances  which 
distinguii^ed  him  from  the  crowds  of 
young  men  who  have  to  depend  topoa 
themselves  for  success  and  for  fhme; 
and  now  that  he  enjoys  both  these  so 
largely,  he  yet  feels  he  has  a  debt  to 
pay,  and  is  still  found  among  the  most 
useful  laborers  for  the  public. 

CooPEK,  Samuel,  minister  in  Boston, 
son  of  the  reverend  Wiffiam  Cooper,  was 
bom  March  28, 1725.  He  gave  early  indi- 
cations of  great  powers  of  mind,  and,  aAer 
havinff  been  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege, 
in  1743,  devoted  himself  to  the  church. 
When  but  20  years  of  age,  he  acquired 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  his  father  as  colleague 
with  the  reverend  doctor  Cohnan,  in  Boa- 
ton.  He  continued  in  this  situation  until 
his  death,  which  happened  Dec  29, 1783, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  affe.  As  a  preacher, 
doctor  Cooper  was,  periiape,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  his  day  in  the  U.  States. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  fiberal  Christian, 
and  of  a  charitable  disposition.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  theolo^an,  but  was  also 
extremely  well  versed  m  other  branches 
of  leammg,  particularly  in  the  classics. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Americ4in  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent. His  patriotism  prompted  him  to 
take  a  decided  prt  against  Ureat  Britain. 
He  was  efficacious  in  procuring  foreign 
alliances,  and  was  often  consulted  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  revolutionary 
charactera.  His  manners  were  those  of « 
finished  gentieman.  With  the  exception  ol 
his  political  writings,  which  were  publti^ed 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  his  productions 
were  exclusively  sermons. 

Cooperative  Societies.  For  several 
years,  tiiere  has  been  a  society  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  forma- 
tion of  working  communities  among  the 
laboring  classes ;  they  published  the  Co- 
operative Marine,  ana,  about  three  years 
ago,  a  few  intelligent  and  industrious 
woricmen  at  Brighton  (England)  formed 
the  Brighton  cooperative  society.  •*  Wa- 
ges," say  the  cooperatives,  **  have  been  and 
are  continually  diminishing.  The  inde- 
pe&deot  day-kniorsr  haa  almost  ceas^  to 
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cnuflt ;  the  couatiy  labofBr  eail  seldom  tire 
without  parish  aid ;  the  mechaajc  beffins 
to  find  huDseJf  in  the  same  situatioii.  Ma- 
chinery, which  muitiplies  the  products, 
has  diminished  the  demand  for  woricmen, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  wagesi  The 
whole  secret  of  the  remedy  lies  in  this, 
that  the  laborers  do  n6t  work  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  capitalists :  if  they  could 
work  for  themselves,  they  would  get  the 
whole  produce  of  their  labor,  of  which 
they  now  get  only  an  eigtith,  or,  at  most, 
a  u>urtb.  To  do  this,  they  must  have 
capital,  which  must  be  obtained  by  union 
and  saving.  Societies  may  be  fbnned, 
each  meo^r  of  which  pays  a  small  peri- 
odical subscripdon.  Instead  of  putting 
this  out  in  savings-banks,  or  investing  it 
in  difierent  securitiea,  which  yield  a  small 
interest,  because  the  capital  is  employed 
by  others,  who  must  have  their  profits 
fifom  it,  let  the  workmen  employ  them- 
aehrea  on  this  capital,  and  thus  obtain  the 
whole  pioduce  of  it  themselves.  They 
mav  purchase  goods  by  the  wholesale, 
and  sell  them  at  the  usual  prices  to  the 
members.  Thus  the  profits  on  the  articles 
sold  will  go  t&  increase  their  own  capital, 
instead  ofgoing  into  others' hands.  As  the 
capital  increases,  the  society  will  be  able 
to  find  work  for  the  members,  the  whole 
produce  of  which  will  become  commcHi 
property,  instead  of  enriching  other  em- 
ployers. After  a  while,  all  the  members 
may  be  thus  employed,  and  they  will  soon 
become  able  to  purchase  land,  cultivate 
it,  estalriiah  manufactories,  provide  for  all 
their  wants, — food,  clothing,  &c. ;  and 
thus  receive  all  the  produce  of  the  labor 
of  die  whole."  This  reasoning  is  not 
mere  speculation;  it  has  actually  been 
carried  into  pracdce.  The  Brighton  soci- 
ety, above  mentioned,  is  in  a  flourishing 
conditioB,  and  has  been  followed  by  nu- 
merous odiera  in  different  parts  of 'Eng^ 
iMid.  ^  There  are  ndw,**  says  the  Quar- 
terly Review  (Nov.,  1829),  "  upwards  of 
70  oodperativsp' societies  in  England,  and 
they  are  spreading  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the 
time  this  number  of  our  Review  is  pub- 
lished, there  will  be  nearly  100."  But 
the  increase  was  greater  than  was  antici<- 
oased ;  since  the  Sunday  Atlas  of  Dec.  6, 
1^9,  gives  the  number  at  nearly  150.  The 
benefits  which  the  co5peratora  promise 
Ihemselvea,  are,  1.  relief  fiom  all  fear  of 
poverty,  the  sick,  aged,  widows  and  mv 
phans  being  provided  for  by  the  society ; 
k.  die  supply  of  tlie  comforts  of  life  with- 
out that  incessant  labor  which  tlie  low 
rate  of  wages  now  requires;  3.  leisure  and 
Dxians  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
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and  uktelleccaal  Oondidoit  it  will  hie  f 
that  theae  are  not  establishments  of  charity, 
being  established  by  the  poor  themselves ; 
that  they  encourage  industry,  since  each 
individiud  must  depend,  as  much  as  ever, 
on  his  own  exertions,  wfaidi  are  more 
suitably  rewarded,  and  promote  good 
morals  by  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  moral 
charaoter  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  ad 
mission  to  their  privilegesi 

Copal  is  a  somewhat  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  fifom  a  tree  (rhus  topaUi- 
ntim)  which  has  winaed  ana  veiy  entire 
leaves,  the  footrStaUcs  membnuiaceous 
and  jointed,  and  is  a  native  of  sevem 
parts  of  America.  OonsideFable  quantitie 
of  copal  are  annually  exported  fixnn  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  in  irregular 
maases,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  of 
a  yellowish  or  brown  color;  and  others- 
are  whitish  and  semi-trsnAperent.  By 
solution  in  different  ways,  it  is  made  into 
a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  varnish, 
which  has  the  name  of  cop<d  wtrmtk.  One 
mode  of  making  this  is  by  melting  the 
copal  with  an  e<|ual  quantity  of  linseed 
oil;  another  by  mixture  with  oil  of  turpen-  ^ 
tine ;  and  a  third,  by  mixture  wkh  alco- 
hol, or  spirit  of  wine.  Copal  is  the  varnish 
which  IS  chiefly  applied  to  snuff-boxes, 
tea-boards,  and  other  similar  articles. 

Copartnership.    (See  Partmrtihip.) 

CoPEC  K  (kaptika)^  a  Russian  copper  coin, 
so  called  fix>m  the  impression  of  St.  Geoive 
bearinff  a  lance.  A  hundred  of  them  make 
one  ruble.  (See  Com.)  The  value  of  the 
copper  com,  compared  with  dieasaignation- 
ruble,  varies  in  the  different  governments. 

CoPEiTHAeEir  (in  Danish,  ESoAenhoam\ ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmare, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king ;  55°  41'  4" 
N.  lat ;  12°  35^  6^^  £.  Ion. ;  on  die  island 
of  Zealand,  in  the  Sound,  and  on  a  nar- 
row branch  of  the  sea,  which  separates  it 
from  the  island  of  Amack.  Conenbagen 
is  fortified,  contains  a  citadel  called  Frtdr 
ericahaioen,  and  is  well  built,  with  regulav, 
well-lighted  streets,  and  fine  houses,  prin- 
cipally of  bride.  It  contains  230  streets 
and  13  public  places,  the  lai^gest  of  which, 
but  irregularly  buili  is  the  new  kuigV 
maricet,  with  the  statue  of  Christian  V, 
and  the  octangular  Frederic's-place,  in 
which  four  streets  meet,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  fine  statue  of  king  Fred«- 
eric  V  on  honeback.  Copenhagen  conp 
tains  22  churches,  22  hospiUils,  30  ahns- 
houses,  3  convents,  and  105,000  inhab 
itants,  among  whom  are  2400  Jews.  Tim 
town  is  composed  of  three  principal  divis- 
ions, which  are  enclosed  bv  the  fortifica- 
tioms,  viz.  the  old  town,  which  has  beea 
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nradi  impioyed  tince  the  fire ;  tibe  nerw 
town,  of  which  the  eastern  (the  finest,  but 
least  lively  part)  is  called  DrtdtriesUuU; 
and  Chrisoan^aven,  which  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Amack,  and  is  separated  fit>m 
die  island  of  Zealand  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  This  channel  forms  a  safe  harbor, 
capable  of  admitdnff  400  vessels,  where  the 
naval  arsenal,  the  dock,  and  other  build- 
ings requisite  for  the  navy,  are  situated. 
-  This  is,  likewise,  the  station  of  the  fleet 
Outside  of  the  fortifications  are  three  sub- 
tubs,  partly  composed  of  fine  countrv-seats. 
Formerly,  there  were  four  royal  palaces  at 
Copenhagen ;  but,  in  1794,  the  most  splen- 
did of  these  (one  of  the  largest  palaces  c^ 
Europe,  called  Chrutiantbttrg)  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  so  that  only  the  ruins  and 
the  splendid  stables  remain^.  The  other 
three  palaces  are  Chariottenburg,  now  the 
repository  of  the  academy  of  arts,  and  fiir- 
nished  with  a  ffaUery  of  paintings ;  the  old 
.royal  palace  Kosenburff,  where  many  an- 
tiques and  precious  articles  are  kept,  adjoin- 
ing to  which  is  the  king's-garden,  a  public 
promenade ;  and  the  Amalienburg,  condist- 
mg,  proper^  speaking,  of  four  palaces, 
which  were  purchased  for  the  residence  of 
the  king  after  the  fire  had  consumed  the 
palace.  Among  the  other  buildings  worthy 
of  bein^  mentioned  are,  the  anenal,  in 
which  IS  the  royal  library,  containing 
250,000  volumes  and  3000  manuscripts 
(according  to  a  late  number  of  the  Foreign 
Review,  it  contains  400,000  volumes) ;  the 
theatre ;  the  exchange,  with  the  bank  ; 
the  Trinity  church,  and  the  beaudfiil 
Frederic's  church;  the  large,  beautiful, 
and  admirably  arranged  Frederic's  hos- 

Eital;  the  foundling,  lying-in,  and  marine 
ospitais.  Among  the  scientific  estab- 
lishments are  the  university,  founded  in 
1475,  with  4  faculties,  30  ordinary  and 
16  extraordinary  professors,  a  library  of 
100,000  volumes,  with  valuable  Northern 
and  Oriental  manuscripts;  a  botanical  gar^ 
den  and  an  obseryaiory ;  the  royal  surgi- 
cal academy,  which  has  about  200  stu- 
dents; tbo  academy  for  military  cadets 
and  midshipmen;  the  royal  and  univer- 
sity library;  the  public  library  of  Classen, 
with  90,000  vokimes,  founded,  in  1776,  by 
two  brothers,  named  Oassm;  several 
public  and  private  museums;  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  and  arts ;  the  society 
for  the  study  of  the  Northern  languages 
and  history;  the  Iceland  and  Scandina- 
vian societies;  the  surgical  academy; 
114  schools,  amonff  which  is  1  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  1  for  the  blind ;  the 
veterinary  school;  the  gymnastic  estalv- 
Itshment,  &>e.     Many   of  the  adoured 


works  of  ThorwBldsen  (q.  ▼.)  adorn  l!b« 
churches  and  palaces  of  Copenhagen. 
Besides  numerous  sorts  of  mechanies  tmd 
artists,  Copenhagen  contains  manuftcto- 
ries,  which  «npk>y  14,000  hands.  Among 
these  are  the  royal  manufiictory  of  porce- 
lain, tlie  manufkctories  of  cloth,  calico^ 
silk,  cotton,  oil-ck>th  and  paper-hangings^ 
the  iron-founderies,  and  18  sugar-iefine- 
lies,  with  620  workmen.  C<^iihagen  is 
the  centre  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
cormnerce  of  Derunaric,  which  is  promoted 
Ib^  the  royal  bank  (founded,  in  1736,  by 
Cfhtistian  Vl),  the  marine  insurance  com- 
pany, the  East  and  West  India  jcoropa- 
nies,  and  by  the  beantifiil  harbor,  into 
which  about  5000  vessels  enter  annually. 
From  the  2d  to  the  5di  of  Se^  1807,  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  En^tefa,  and 
905  houses  and  other  edifices,  among 
which  was  a  beautiful  church,  were  en* 
tirely  burnt,  and  2000  houses  iniured  so 
as  to  be  rendered  uninhafaitabfe:  2000 
persons,  partly  of  the  garrison  and  paitly 
citizens,  lost  their  lives.  The  envirou 
of  Copenhagen  are,  some  of  them,  veiy 
fine.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  sum- 
mer palaces  of  the  king— 'Frederiosbeig^ 
the  usual  summer  residenoe  of  the  court, 
Hirschholm,  Friedensbuig  and  J&serpreia 
In  1168,  Copenhagen  was  a  fishers  haiD- 
let,  which  was  given  by  th^  kinff  to  bishop 
Axel  (see  JSaa&m^  who  fortified  it  againsc 
the  pirates,  then  numerous  on  the  isfaDdo. 
Gradually  it  rose  to  great  importance,  but, 
of  late,  its  commerce  has  sunk  very  nioch. 
CoPERNictJS,  Nicholas ;  bom  at  Thorn, 
on  the  Vistula,  Feb.  19, 1473,  where  his 
fother  had  become  a  citizen  10  years  be- 
fore. It  is  suppoBed  that  his  fiiinily  came 
originally  fiiom  Westphalia.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  the  bishop-  of  Ermeland. 
From  a  school  at  Thorn,  Copernicus  went 
to  Cracow,  where  he  studied  medicinei 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studied  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  The  fame  of  Peurbach  and 
RefiriomontanuB,  the  restores  of  astronomy 
in  Europe,  excited  his  emulation.  At  the 
age  of  2^  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  beginning  to  floutishy 
after  the  fiill  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  At 
Bologna,  he  was  instructed  in  astronomy 
by  Dominicus  Maria,  whose  intimate  fitend 
he  became.  In  1500,  he  taught  madie- 
matics  at  Rome  with  great  success,  and 
was  already  placed  by  the  side  of  Regi- 
omontanus.  From  Rome  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  -where  his  imcle  made  him 
a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg.  Ia 
1521,  he  was  sent,  by  the  chapter,  to  the 
diet  of  Graudentz,  one  of  the  prindpel 
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dtriectA  of  whieh  vna  to  piit  an  end  to  the 
jimctthies  which  had  arisen  from  the 
irregular  coinioff  of  money.  Here  he  pro^ 
poaed  a  plan  ror  eatabhahing  a  geneml 
mint  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the  cities 
of  Elbing,  Dantzic  and  Thorn  would  not 
give  up  tneir  right  of  coining,  and  the  plan 
of  Copernicus  was  not  carried  into  enect 
He  now  applied  his  whole  strength  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublime  objects  ai 
nature.  Among  the  nuiny  hypotheses, 
wkh  regard  to  our  planetary  system,  which 
had  bc^  advanced  during  the  previous 
2000  years,  one  had  at  last  prevailed^  tlie 
moat  ingenious,  and  arti/icia],  and  the 
most  wonderful  mixture  of  sagacity  and 
error  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
conceived.  Pythagoras,  Aristode,  Plato, 
Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and  others,  had 
all  aidopted  it.  It  was  called  the  sysUm  of 
Ptolemif,  ( See  i%<<em  of  tht  Unioemy  and 
Fkkmy,)  Copernicus  doubted  whether 
the  motions  or  the  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  so  confused  and  so  complicated  as  this 
hypothesis  would  make  them;  for  nature 
fc^WB,  he  thought,  more  ounple  laws; 
and,  as  soon  as  these  are  fi)und,  they  must 
explain,  with  aimpUcity,  the  most  compile 
cated  appearances.  He  found,  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  that  Nicetas,  He- 
raclides  and  Ecphontus  had  thought  of  the 
poflsibihty  of  a  motion  of  the  earth.  This 
mduced  him  to  examine  the  subject  more 
fully.  The  hypothesisof  Aristarchus  of  Sa- 
moe~<4hat  the  earth  revolves  in  an  oblique 
drde  around  tlie  sun,  and  also  revolves 
daily  on  its  own  axis^-Copemicus  could 
not  yet  have  seen ;  for  it  is  found  in  no 
work  previous  to  his  time,  except  the  Art' 
mario  of  Archimedes,  which  was  first 
fNrinted  at  Venice,  at  a  later  i)eriod.  Co- 
pernicus now  assumed  that  the  sun  was 
the  centre  of  the  system ;  that  the  earth 
was  a  planet,  like  Mars  and  Venus ;  and 
that  a\l  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun 
in  the  following  order : — ^Mercury,  in  87 
days;  Venus,  in  224;  the  Earth,  in  365; 
Mars,  in  1  year  and  321  days ;  Jupiter,  in 
11  years ;  and  Saturn,  in  29  years.  When 
he  allerwards  described  their  patlis,  he 
found  that  these  circles,  notwitlistanding 
their  simplicity,  fully  explained  all  the 
modons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that 
the  apparent  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets  necessarily  resulted  from 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  Thus  was  dis- 
covered the  true  system  of  the  universe. 
Thus  Copernicus  etands,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  boundary  line  of  a  new  era.  (See 
Ecaik^  and  Mrmwmy.)  He  died  June  1 1, 
1543,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  His 
great  countryman,  Kepler,  has  described 


his  chmcter  in  the  following  words  :^ 
Cbperntettf,  mr  maximo  tng^mto,  et  quod  «n 
hoc  exardtio  magm  numtfui  e^,  ammo  Ubtr, 
The  great  and  excellent  character  of  this 
philosopher  best  appears  in  the  letter  with 
which  he  addresses  his  work  to  the  pope. 
Excommunication,  however,  was  issued 
from  the  Vatican  against  Copernicus,  and 
it  was  not  till  278  years  afler  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work,  in  1821,  that  the  papal 
court  annulled  the  sentence^ — ^Let  us  re- 
view the  progress  of  Copernicus'  discov- 
erv.  He  commences  his  labors  at  a  time 
when  the  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the 
earth  is  universal.  He  conceives  the  idea 
of  its  motion,  and  pursues  it  with  unwea- 
ried diligence,  not  for  a  few  years,  but 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  con- 
standy  comparing  it  with  the  appearances 
in  the  heavens.  He  at  last  confirms  his 
idea,  and  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  a 
new  svstem  of  astronomy.  All  this  he 
did,  a  hundred  years  before  the  invention 
of  telescopes,  with  miserable  wooden  in- 
struments, on  which  the  lines  were  oflen 
only  marked  with  ink.  In  his  immortal 
work,  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul  III,  Ih 
Orhiitn^  caksHum  Revolrjitionibu$f  libri  vi 
(first  published  at  Niiremburg,  1543,  folio ; 
later  editions  appeared  at  Basle,  1566, 
and  Amsterrlam,  1617),  his  system  is  de- 
veloped. Besides  this  principal  wori:,  we 
have,  by  the  same  author,  Astronomia 
InsUmratciy  in  6  books,  and  a  work,  De 
Lateribus  ei  AngvUa  Tricmguhrvm,  His 
principal  work  was  competed  in  1530; 
out  he  determined  to  puolish  it  only  at 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  his  friends. 
As  die  first  impression  appeared  May  24, 
1543,  Copernicus  enjoyed  but  for  a  few 
days  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  world.  (See  Rhssticus, 
J^arratio  de  Libris  RevoL  ccdest,  Copernidf 
Dantzic,  1546,  4to.)  He  there  advances 
his  system  merely  as  a  hypothesis,  which 
explains,  in  a  more  simple  and  natural 
manner  than  the  previous  ones,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens.  This  was  a  pre- 
caution which  the  prejudices  of  the  times 
obliged  him  to  take ;  but  an  inspection  of 
the  book  shows  with  what  full  and  thor- 
ough conviction  he  was  persuaded  that 
his  system  was  the  only  possible  one. 
Gasscndi,  as  well  as  Lichtenberg,  has 
written  a  Life  of  Copernicus  ( Vita  JSnc.  Co^ 
pemicL  Accessit  Gusaendi  Vita  Thfcho-Brct' 
Act,  Haffue,  1652, 4toA  See,  also,  Adam's 
VU(B  Phihaophorum  Gemianorumj  page  26. 
Doctor  Westohal  has  given  a  good  namip- 
tive  of  tlie  life  of  Nicholas  Copernicus 
(Constance,  1822).  Count  Sierakowski  haa 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in 
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St  Anne's  church  at  Cmcow,  with  tbi8 
inscrJptiou,  taken  fix>in  the  Bible: — 8ta,  aol^ 
ne  fiioveare,  Thoi^'aldsen,  the  greatest 
flculptor  of  the  age,  has  executed  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Copernicus,  for  the  city  of 
Cncow,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
S|)ecimens  of  modem  art 

CopiAfo ;  a  jurisdiction  in  Chile,  rich  in 
irold-mines,  situated  in  the  north  part  of 
Chile.  There  are  likewise  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  sulphur,  lead,  mercui^,  silver  and 
lapis  lazuli.  Arsenic  also  is  ibund.  Salt^ 
petre  is  conmion. 

CopiAPO ;  a  seaport  of  Chile,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  jurisdiction;  140  miles 
N.  N.  W.  Rioja;  Ion,  7P  IS'  W.;  lat 
2n(y  S. ;  population,  1700.  It  is  situated 
cm  a  river  or  the  same  name,  12  leagues  from 
the  sea.    The  houses  are  irregulariy  built 

CopLET,  John  Singleton,  a  sell-taught 
and  distinguished  pamter,  was  born  in 
1738,  in  ]£>ston,  Massachusetts,  and  died 
in  London,  in  1815.  Copley  began  to 
paint  at  a  very  earlv  age ;  and  pieces^ 
executed  by  him  in  Boston,  before  (to  use 
his  own  words)  he  had  seen  any  tolerable 
picture,  and  certainly  before  he  could  have 
received  any  instruction,  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, firom  the  lips  of  a  master,  show  his  nat- 
ural talent,  and,  in  fact,  were  unsurpassed 
by  his  later  productions.  He  did  not  visit 
Italy  till  1774.  In  1776,  he  went  to  Eng- 
kno,  where  he  met  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Boston.  As  the 
struggle  between  England  and  America 
had  begun  in  1775,  mere  was  neither  a 
good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Copley  to  re- 
turn to  liis  native  land,  which  he  always 
seems  to  have  had  in  view,  nor  was  there 
much  hope  of  success  for  an  artist  in  the 
convulsed  state  of  the  country.  He  there- 
fore devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting 
in  London,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy.  His  first  picture 
which  may  be  called  historical,  was  the 
Youth  rescued  from  a  Shark ;  but  the  pic- 
ture styled  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  which 
represents  the  great  orator  fainting  in  the 
house  of  lords,  afler  the  memorable  speech 
in  favor  of  America,  and  contains,  at  the 
same  dme,  the  portraits  of  all  the  leading 
men  of  that  house,  at  once  established  his 
&me.  In  1790,  Copley  was  sent,  by  the 
city  of  London,  to  Hanover,  to  take  the 
]»ortniits  of  the  'four  Hanoverian  officers, 
commanders  of  regiments  associated  with 
the  British  troops  under  general  Eliot 
(afterwards  lord  Heathfield),  at  the  defence 
of  Gibraltar,  m  order  to  introduce  them  in 
the  large  picture,  which  he  was  about  mak- 
infl^  for  the  dty,  of  the  siege  and  rehef  of 
Gibraltar,  which  was  aflemards  placed  in 


thecouncil-cbandberofOuildfaidl.  Mr.Gofi- 
ley  pursued  his  profession  with  unabated 
ardor,  undl  bis  sudden  death,  in  1815.  Be- 
sides tlie  pictures  already  mentioned,  and 
a  number  of  portraits,  including  those  of 
several  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  productions  are 
Major  Pierson's  Death  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey ;  Charles  I,  in  the  House  of  Com* 
noons,  demandinff  of  the  Speaker  Lenthail 
the  five  impeached  Members,  containuiff 
the  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  that  house;  the  Sunender  of 
Admiral  de  Winter  to  Lord  Duncan,  on 
board  the  Venerable,  off  Caroperdown; 
Samuel  and  Eli,  &^c ;  <^  all  of  which  en* 
gravings  exist,  though  of  some  (for  instance, 
of  the  last-mentioned  piece),  they  are  ex* 
tremely  rare.  His  eldest  and  only  surviv- 
ing son, 

CopiiET,  John  Singleton,  lord  Lyndhurst, 
high  chancellor  of  England,  was  botn 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  21, 1772; 
went^  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  in  1775, 
to  England  (see  tht  preetding  artidt) ;  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  to  a  board* 
ing-school  at  Clapham,  near  London,  and, 
af&r  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  was  placed 
under  the  reverend  doctor  Home  of  Chie- 
wick,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He 
distinguished  himself  here  by  assBduouB 
application,  won  many  pizes,  and  re- 
ceived the  high  decree  of  second  wran- 
gler. He  afterwards  obtained  a  lay  fel- 
Mwship,  and,  in  1795,  visited  the  U« 
States  under  a  travelling  fellowship  of  the 
college,  made  arrangements  with  regard 
to  some  family  property  at  Boston,  and 
travelled,  in  company  with  Mr.  BoUmanii 
(q.  v.),  to  Niagara,  into  Canada,  &c.,  on 
horseback,  which  was  very  different  from 
the  mode  of  performing  sirailax  tours  at 
present  In  1796,  he  returned  to  England, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was,  for  two  years,  with 
Mr.  Tidd,  a  distinguished  special  plead- 
er. In  1816,  Mr.  Coplev  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth.  In 
1819,  he  took  the  degree  of  sergeant-at- 
law,  and  was  M.  P.  for  Ashburton,  having 
been  made  chief-justice  of  Chester  in 
1818.  In  1819,  he  first  became  known  to 
the  public  at  large  by  his  able  assistance 
of  sir  Charles  Wetherel,  in  his  defence  of 
the  elder  Watson,  and  afterwards  bv  aa 
equally  able  defence  of  Thistlewood,  both 
accused  of  high  treason.  Wetherel  and 
Copley  were  then  the  idols  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  their  names  were  placarded  on 
every  comer.  After  these  displays  of 
talent,  the  government  felt  the  importano^ 
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of  aeomnng  his  mitnoe^  He  was,  theie- 
fore,  aent  to  attend  the  special  conunisBion 
at  Derby,  for  the  trial  of  Brandreth  and 
hw  companions.  In  1819,  he  was  made 
solicitor-gcnend,  in  time  to  involve  him 
officially  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
queen,  Caroline  (q.  v.),  in  wiiich  ho  as- 
sisted the  attomey-generaL  In  I8S^,  he 
was  made  attorney-general.  He  became 
the  friend  of  Canning,  and  so  remained 
until  the  death  of  this  minister.  In  1^^ 
Jfr.  Coplsy  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  the 
oniveroity  of  Cambridge,  after  an  arduous 
struggle.  In  a  few  months,  on  the  deat& 
of  lord  Giffi>rd,  he  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls.  April  30,  1827,  he  was  made 
lord  high  chancellor  iji  England,  after 
Canning  had  been  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter, April  12, 1827,  and  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.) 
had  resigned,  and  after  he  had  declarea 
himself  against  Catholic  emancipation. 
April  25,  1827,  he  was  created  lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  His  armorial  matuy'-'uUra  pergere 
-—may  well  apply  to  his  former  career; 
but  he  has  now  reached  the  hichest  point 
of  judicial  honor.  When  Wellii^ton's 
administration  was  formed,  lord  Lynd- 
hurat  remained  in  office. 

Coffer  is  of  a  red  color,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow,  having  considerable  lustre,  but 
liable  (o  tarnish  and  rust  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  has 
considerable  ductitity  and  malleabijity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8.78.  It  has  a  sensible 
odor,  especially  when  heated  or  rubbed,  a 
styptic,  unpleasant  taste,  and  is  peculiarly 
poisonous  to  animals.  In  treating  of  this 
metal,  we  shall  defer  our  account  of  its 
ores,  which  are  numerous,  until  we  have 
concluded  its  chemical  history. — Copper 
melts  at  a  full  white  heat,  aud,  by  stow 
coolinjf,  may  be  crystaUized.  It  sufiers 
oxidation  at  a  lower  temperature  from  the 
action  of  the  au*,  thin  scales  of  oxide  form- 
ing on  its  sur&ce  when  it  is  heated  to  red- 
ness. At  a  higher  heat,  it  bums  with  a 
srreen  flame.  Exposure  to  air  and  humid- 
ity, at  the  natural  temperatures,  converts 
it  into  a  green  rust,  which  is  the  oxide 
combined  with  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid. 
1 — ^There  are  two  oxides  of  copper.  The 
protoxide  is  of  a  red  color,  and  occurs 
native,  in  the  form  of  octoedral  ciystals,  in 
the  mines  of  Com  walL  It  is  also  prepared 
artificially,  by  mixiug  64  parts  of  metallic 
copper,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  with  80 
parts  of  the  peroxide,  and  heating  the 
mixture  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel;  or 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
copper  with  su^,  when  the  peroxide  is 
gradually  deoxidized,  and  subsides  as  a 
ged  powder.  It  consists  of  one  atom,  or 
44  * 
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tnatk  crystalfl  are  obtained,  wnich  are  de- 
liquescent, and  very  soluble  in  water. — 
The  combinations  of  peroxide  of  copper 
wit)i  phosphoric,  carb<Hiic,  and  other  acids, 
are  effected  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  copper  a  solution 
of  a  neutral  salt,  containing  the  acid  with 
which  the  copper  is  designed  to  be  com- 
bined. Copper  is  slowly  oxidated  by  a 
number  of  weaker  acids,  as  by  some  ve^ 
table  juices,  when  acted  on  by  them  with 
the  adinisRion  of  abr.  Acetic  acid,  or  vin- 
egar, in  particular,  forms  an  impoitant 
compound  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  To 
obtain  it,  copper  plates  are  exposed  to  the 
iumes  of  vinegar.  A  crust  is  soon  formed 
of  a  green  color,  which  is  the  verdigris  of 
commerce. — All  the  salts  of  copper  are 
decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  earths. 
Potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  throw 
down  precipitates,  which  are  of  various 
shades  of  green  or  blue,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  alkali  added,  the  color  being 
green,  if  a  small  quantiW  is  added,  and 
becoming  blue  from  a  larger  quantity. 
These  precipitates  are  sub-salts,  the  alkali 
-attracting  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid, 
but  the  oxide  precipitated  still  retaining  a 
portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it — 
The  action  of  ammonia  upon  the  salts  of 
copper  is  more  remarkable.  It  first  ab- 
stracts a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  throws 
down  a  green  or  blue  precipitate,  which  is 
a  sub-scQt ;  but,  when  added  in  larger 
quantity,  it  redissolves  this  precipitate, 
and  forms  a  transparent  solution,  of  a  very 
tleep-blue  color,  which,  when  evaporated, 
affords  fine  blue  ciystals.  A  triple  com- 
pound, used  in  medicine  under  me  name 
of  amnunmird  of  copper,  is  prepared  by 
triturating  together  two  parts  of^  sulphate 
of  copper  with  one  part  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  mass  becoming  soil  from 
the  mutual  action  of  the  two  salts,  the 
carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  with  effer- 
vescence, and  the  triple  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  oxide  or  copper,  and  ammo- 
nia, being  obtained  of  a  deep  violet-blue 
color. — Copper  is  precipitated  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  from  its  saline  solutions,  by 
zinc  and  iron ;  either  of  these  metals  at- 
tracting the  oxy^u  which  serves  as  the 
medium  of  its  union  i^ith  the  acid  of  the 
solution.  Its  oxide  is  precipitated  by  aJ- 
bumen,  and  the  precipitate  is  almost  inert ; 
hence  the  whites  of  eggs  have  been  rec- 
ommended as  an  antidote  to  tlie  poisonous 
salts  of  copper. — The  best  mode  of  de- 
tecting copper,  when  suspected  to  be  pres- 
ent in  mixed  fluids,  is  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphuret,  afler  being 
collected,  should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of 


porcelain,  and  <Dffested  in  a  few  drm  of 
nitric  acid.  A  sulphate  of  coiiper  is  fbim- 
ed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  diynesB^ 
strikes  the  characteristic  deep  blue,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  ammonia.-— Cojmer 
and  sulphur  unite  by  fusion,  the  combina- 
tion being  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  light.  A  bi-sulphuret  of  copper 
also  exists  in  copper  pyrites.— Copper 
combines  with  a  great  number  of  the 
metals  by  fusion.  It  communicates  hard- 
ness to  gold  and  silver,  without>much  im- 
pairing their  ductility,  or  debasing  their 
color,  when  in  small  proportion ;  hence  it 
is  emploved  in  the  standard  alloys  of  these 
metals,  that  of  gold  containing  one  twelfth, 
that  or  silver  one  sixteenth,  of  the  mass. 
With  platina,  it  fbims  an  alloy,  ductile, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  poli^.  With 
tin,  it  forms  several  valuable  alloys,  which 
are  characterized  by  their  sonorousness. 
Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  with  about 

8  or  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  together  with  small 
quantities  of  other  metals,  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  compound.  Cannons  are 
cast  with'  an  alloy  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
the  ancient  bronze  statues  were  of  nearly 
the  same  compo«tion.    (See  Bronzes,) 

Bed-Metal  is  composed  of  80  parts  of 
copper  and  20  of  tin.  The  Indian  gong, 
so  much  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its 
ton^  contains  copper  and  tin  in  this  pro- 
portion. The  proportion  of  tin  in  bell- 
metal  varies,  however,  from  one  third  to 
one  fifth  of  the  weieht  of  the  copper,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  sound  required,  the  size  of 
the  bell,  and  the  impulse  to  be  given.  M. 
d'Arcet  has  discovered  that  bell-metal, 
formed  in  the  proportion  of  78  pans  of 
copper,  united  with  22  of  tin,  is,  indeed, 
nearly  as  brittle  as  glass,  when  cast  in  a 
thin  plate,  or  gong;  yet,  if  it  be  heated  to 
a  cherry  red,  and  plunged  into  cold  water, 
being  held  between  two  plates  of  iron, 
that  the  plate  may  not  bend,  it  becomes 
malleable.  'Gongs,  cymbals  and  tamtams 
have  been  manufactured  with  this  com- 
pound. 

Brass.  Copper  and  zinc  unite  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  forming  alloys  of  great 
importance  in  die  arts.  The  best  brass 
consists  of  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
zinc;  and,  when  the  latter  is  in  greats 
proportion,  compounds  are  formed  calk»d 
iombaa,  Didch  gold  and  pinchbeck.  An  al 
loy  called  B<m  mekd  \b  made  by  adding 

9  pounds  of  zinc  to  32  of  brass ;  and  an 
extremely  pale,  nearly  white  metal,  used 
by  the  button-makers  of  Birromgham, 
under  the  name  of  plaHna^  by  adding  5 

Sounds  of  zinc  to  8  of  brass.  iTie  brothen 
eller,  who  were  very  celebrated  statue- 
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foiuidflm^  used  «n  alby,  10,000  puts  of 
whieh  eontuned  9140  of  copper,  553  of 
zinc,  170  of  tin,  and  137  of  lead.  Their 
cascinf^  are  fiimous,  and  some  are  of  very 
Inrae  aize,  as  the  equeatnan  statue  of  Louis 
XiV,  cast  at  a  single  jet,  by  Bahhazar  Kel- 
ler, in  1699,  which  is  21  feet  high,  and 
weighs  53^63  French  pounds.  These 
•tatues  are  usually  called  bronze  statues, 
although  made  of  brass.  Brass  was  weU 
known  to  the  Romans,  under  the  name 
•of  oricftafeum,  who  took  advantage  of  its 
resemblance  to  gold,  in  robbing  uie  tem- 
ples, and  other  public  places,  of  that  pre- 
cious metal  Thus  Julius  Ciesar  robbed 
the  capitol  of  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  Vitellius  despoiled  the  temules  of  their 
gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced  them 
with  this  inferior  compound. 

The  art  of  tkming  copper  consists  in 
covering  that  metal  with  a  thin  layer  <^ 
tk),  in  order  to  fNTOtect  its  surface  from 
rusting.  For  this  purpose,  pieces  of  tin 
are  placed  upon  a  well-polished  sheet  of 
copper,  which,  if  the  process  is  skilfully 
conducted,  adhere  unifonnly  to  its  surftce. 
The  oxidation  of  the  tin— a  circumstance 
which  would  entirely  prevent  the  success 
of  the  operation— is  avcnded  by  employing 
fragments  of  resin,  or  muriate  if  ammonia, 
and  regulating  the  temperature  with  great 
care. 

Ores  or  Copper. — 1.  JS/bUve  Copperjljke 
the  metal,  is  of  a  red  color,  but  freoucntiy 
tarnished.  Its  lustre  is  metallic :  it  is  flex- 
ible, ductile  and  malleable :  its  fracture  is 
hackly.  It  occurs  in  branched  pieces, 
dendritic,  in  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in  reg- 
ular ciystals,  imder  the  form  of  the  cube 
or  octoedron.  It  is  found  in*  the  veins 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  of  the  older  sec* 
ondaxy.  It  is  occasionally  accompanied 
liy  several  of  the  ores  of  copper,  and  some- 
times those  of  other  metab.  One  of  the 
largest. masses  of  this  substance  ever  no- 
ticed was  discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  in 
the  North  West  Tenit<»y,  about  30  miles 
from  lake  Superior,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Ontonagon.  It  weighs,  by  esti* 
mation,  2200  pounds.  It  lies  near  the 
water's  edge,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated 
bank  of  alluvion.  Native  copper  is  fre- 
quently found  in  connexion  with  the  sec- 
ondary greenstone  and  red  sandstone  for- 
maticm  in  the  U.  States.  Its  greatest 
known  depositories,  however,  are  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  in  England. 

2,  Skuphuret  of  Copper,  Under  this 
name  may  be  described  a  series  of  ores 
containing  copper,  sulphur,  and  variable 
proportions  of  oth«r  metais,  which,  by 
aotne  mineralogists,  are  conceived  to  pass 


into  each  other,  and,  of  coune^  are  in»- 
properly  arranged  as  distinct  species.  Its 
principal  varieties  are  the  vitreous  copper 
ore,  the  purple  copper,  grey  copper,  and 
yellow  copper  pyrites. 

a.  VttreouB  Copper  is  of  a  lead  or  iron- 
gray  color.  It  occurs  ciystallized  in  reg- 
ular six-sided  prinns,  mostly  modified  on 
the  tenninal  edges,  and  in  acute,  double, 
six-sided  pyramids,  with  triangular  planes. 
It  also  occura  massive.  The  cross-frac- 
ture of  the  crystallized  is  often  conchoids], 
with  a  vitreous  lustre:  the  massive  varies 
gready  in  respect  of  hardness  and  color. 
It  is  sometimes  sectile  and  soft  The 
fracture  is  even,  or  flat  conchoidal.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  4.8  to  5.4.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Chenevix,  of  81  copper  and  19 
sulphur.  It  occura  in  veins  and  beds,  in  • 
primitive  and  eariy  secondaiy  rocks,  and 
IS  found  with  other  ores  of  copper.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  has  been  met  with  veiy 
often  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  is  no- 
where wrouffht,  as  vet,  to  advantage.  It 
abounds  in  Cornwall,  and  many  European 
countries. 

6.  Purpk  Copper  occura  both  massive 
and  ciystallized.  Its  color  is  between 
copper-red  and  tombac-brown.  It  is  often 
possessed  of  an  iridescent  tarnish,  in  which 
blue  is  apt  to  prevaiL  The  general  form 
of  die  crystal  is  that  of  a  cube,  of  which 
the  soli4  angles  are  replaced.  It  is  soft, 
easily  frangible,  and  sectile  in  a  slidit  de- 
gree. Specific  gravity,  5.033.  That  of 
Norway  consists  of  copper  60.50,  sulphur 
19,  iron  7.50,  and  oxygen  4.  It  is  fusiUe 
into  a  ^obule,  which  acts  powerfully  upon 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  puiple  copper 
IS  found  in  Norway,  Saxony  and  England, 
and  occura  under  similar  circumstances 
with  the  other  ores  of  copper. 

c  The  Crrmf  Comer,  or  fhhlerZy  is  of  a 
steel-gray  or  uon-black  color.  It  occura 
ciystallized  in  the  form  of  the  tetraedron, 
in  which  no  regular  structure  is  visible: 
it  also  occura  massive  and  disseminated. 
Its  fincture  is  uneven  or  imperfectly  con- 
choidal, widi  a  shining  or  glistening  me* 
tallic  lustre.  It  is  britUe.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 4.5.  It  consists  of  52  copper,  23  iron, 
and  14  sulphur ;  but  it  also  contains,  mixed 
with  these  constituents,  various  other  met- 
als, in  very  variable  proportions,  as  lead, 
antimony  and  silver.  It  occura  in  Rusna, 
France,  Spain,  England,  Chile  and  Mex« 
ico. 

d  Ydiow  Copper  Ore,  or  Copper  Pyrite^ 
occura  of  various  snudes  of  yello w,  crystal* 
lized  in  the  form  of  the  tetraedron,  hav- 
ing the  solid  an^es  replaced,  and  moiMvet. 
It  is  also  stalactidc  and  botryoidaL    It  k  ' 
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brittle,  yields  to  the  knife,  imd  may  thenk 
by  easiiy  be  distiDguished  from  iron  py- 
rites, which  it  often  much  resemble^. 
Specific  jmvity,  4^  It  contains  copper 
SO,  iron  »2.20,  sulphur  35.16,  earthy  mat- 
ter 0.50,  lead,  arsenic  and  loss,  2.14.  It  is 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  ores  of  cop- 
per, and  afibrds,  almost  exclusively,  the 
copper  of  commerce.  It  exists  both  in 
primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  most  of  the  other  ores  of 
copper,  sometimes  galena,  oxide  of  tin, 
and  several  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  North  and  South  America,  most 
European  countries,  in  Japan  and  Africa. 
In  the  year  ending  June  dO,  1817,  73,737 
tons  of  copper  ore  (principally  copper  py- 
rites), which  sold  for  £410,936^  and  yield- 
ed 6^  tons  of  pure  copper,  were  raised 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  only ;  being 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  quantity 
raised  from  the  British  mines. 

3.  i2ed  (>zi(i^  o^Gc^Dperisofaredcolor, 
varying  greatly  in  its  shades,  and,  by  trans- 
mitted light,  often  of  a  crimson  ted.  It 
occurs  crystallized  in  the  form  of  the  oc- 
toedron,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  very 
numerous  The  ciystaJs  are  externally 
^lendent,  but  sometimes  of  a  lead-gray 
color,  with  a  meoiUic  lustre.  The  cross- 
fiacture  is  sometimes  uneven ;  oflener 
conchoids],  with  a  splendent  and  some^ 
what  adamantine  lustre.  It  is  transpar- 
ent, or  translucent,  yields  easily  to  the 
knife,  and  is  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  4.9 
to  5.6.  It  consists,  according  to  Chenevix, 
of  88.5  copper,  and  11.5  of  oxygen.  Red 
oxide  of  copper  is  also  found  in  delicate 
capillary  ciyMals,  as  well  as  masinve,  when 
it  is  opaque,  and  frequently  granular  in  its 
fiucture.  The  brick-red,  or  tik  cojmer  ore, 
which  occuiB  earthy,  or  a  little  indurated, 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper 
and  oxide  of  iron.  This  species  is  found 
in  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  ores  of  copp^.  It 
is  found  finely  crystallized  in  the  English 
mines,  and  at  Chessy  in  France.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  Hartz,  the  Bannaf,  Hunsary, 
Chile  and  Peru,  but,  hitherto,  has^iiot  been 
Ibund,  except  in  veiy  limited  quantities,  in 
the  U.  States. 

4.  CarbonaU  of  Copper.  Oxide  of  cop- 
per, combined  with  carbonic  acid,  forms 
two  species — the  blue  and  the  green  car- 
bonate; the  differences  between  which 
arise  either  fix>m  different  states  of  oxida- 
tion, or  in  part  from  the  oombinatiou  of 
water. 

o.  JKue  Carbtmatey  or  wfeure  Copper  Ore, 
M  found  in  shinmg,  translucent  crystals, 
whoM  figure  is  that  of  riiombic  pnims^ 


variously  acuminated,  and  modified  b)r 
secondary  planes.  The  color  is  azure- 
blue,  fiequently  of  great  intensity.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  an  earthy  form,  as  an 
incrustation,  and  is  occasionally  maanve, 
without  lustre.  As  analyzed  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, it  consists  of  69  peroxide  of  copper, 
25.4  carbonic  acid,  and  5.4  water.  It  oc- 
cun  in  the  copper  mines  of  England,  and 
of  European  countries  generally,  also  'm 
South  America. 

6.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper^  or  Afb- 
4oddtej  occun  massive,  disBeminated  and 
crystallized  in  capillary  and  acicular  crys- 
taliB.  Its  color  is  green,  and  the  lustre  of 
the  fibrous  varieties  silky  and  peariy.  It 
is  Bofl  and  brittle,  but  adoEiits  of  a  beautifiil 
polish,  and  is  hi^y  esteemed  in  inlayed 
work.  It  contaiiM  more  oxygen  and  more 
water  than  the  blue  carbonate.  It  occurs 
along  with  the  other  ores  of  copper.  The 
finest  specimens  are  brought  fiom  Siberia. 

5.  Phosphate  of  Copper  is  a  rare  ore, 
which  was  formeriy  regarded  as  mala* 
chite,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  bi-phoa* 
phate  of  &e  peroxide  of  copper.  It  oc* 
cure  massive,  and  dissemioated  in  minute 
prismatic  or  octoedral  crystals,  of  a  green 
color.    It  is  found  in  Hur^^ary. 

6.  Muriate  of  Copper  is  another  rare 
species,  which  occun  in  angular  grsins^ 
of  a  bright  green  color,  among  the  sands 
of  the  nver  lipas,  in  the  desert  of  Ataca- 
ma,  separating  Chile  from  Peru ;  also  in 
minute  prismatic  crystals,  of  an  emerald* 
green  color,  on  brown  iron  stone,  at  Re*- 
mdinos,  in  Chile.  It  is  sofl  and  brittle. 
Specific  grevi^,  44.  It  tinges  the  flame 
or  the  Uowpipe  of  a  bright  green  and 
blue,  muriatic  acid  fumes  are  evolved,  and 
a  bead  of  copper  remains  on  the  cfaarcoaL 

7.AroeniateofCopper.  Copper,  combin'> 
ed  with  arsenic  acio,  forms  several  species, 
differing  in  the  relative  proportions,  and 
in  die  ouantity  of  water  in  them.  Five 
are  usuallv  enumerated,  which  were  die* 
tinguished  by  Chenevix.  One  variety — the 
octoedral  arseniate  of  copper-— occun  crys* 
tallized  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  ectoedron. 
Its  usual  color  is  sky-blue ;  aometimea 
apple  or  flrass-green.  It  is  translucent, 
shming  and  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  2l88L 
It  consists  of  peroxide  of  copper  49,  arse* 
nic  acid  14,  and  not  less  than  35  of  water* 
A  second,  copper  mica,  or  the  rhomboidal 
arseniate  of  copper  of  Phillips,  is  crystal- 
lized in  hexaeoral  tables,  bevelled  cm  the 
terminal  planes.  Its  color  is  deep  emer- 
ald-green, with  comiderable  lustre  and 
transparency.  It  is  less  hard  and  less 
heavy  than  the  foregoing  species,  and 
—  of  58  of  <«ide  of  ci^per,31  d 
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vnenio  ticid^  and  91  of  water.  A  tbird, 
the  right  pnsmaHe  araeniate  of  corpper,  as 
it  is  termed  by  Phillipa,  is  cryBtallized  in 
the  form  of  an  acute  octoedron,  the  ciya- 
tab  being  sometimes  capillaiy,  in  some 
qiecimens  appearing  as  delicate  fibres^ 
aiKi  sometimes  in  layers,  flat  or  mammil* 
lated,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  The  color 
in  tliese  is  daik  olive-green,  passing  into 
bn)wn  or  yellow,  or  greenish-white.  It  is 
often  transparent;  it  is  harder  than  the 
preceding  species,  and  is  much  heavier. 
it  consists  of  50  pans  of  oxide  of  copper, 
fixim  90  to  40  of  anenic  acid,  with,  in 
some  varieties,  20  of  water.  Another  spe- 
cies occurs  ciystallized  in  triedral  prisms, 
generally  extremely  small :  they  are  of  a 
beaittifbl  bluish-green  color,  but,  from  d^ 
composition,  often  black ;  when  unaltered, 
they  are  tiansparent.  It  consists  of  54 
oxide  of  copper,  90  arsenic  acid,  and  16 
water.  All  the  foregoing  species  are  found 
along  with  other  copper  ores  in  the  Eng- 
glish  mines. 

The  sulphurets  are  the  ores  from  which 
copper  is  usually  extracted.  The  ore  is 
roasted  by  a  low  heat,  in  «  furnace  with 
which  flues  are  connected,  in  which  the 
sulphur  that  is  volatilized  is  collected. 
The  remaining  ore  is  then  smelted  in 
contact  with  the  fuel.  The  iron  present 
in  the  ore,  not  being  so  easily  reduced  or 
fiiaed  as  the  copper,  remains  in  the  scoria, 
while  the  copper  is  run  out  It  ojften  re- 
quires repeated  flisions,  and,  even  after 
these,  it  may  be  still  alloyed  with  portions 
of  metals  which  are  not  volatile,  and  are 
of  easy  fusion.  Hence  the  copper  of 
commerce  is  never  altogether  pure,  but 
generally  contains  a  little  lead,  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  antimony.  The  carbo- 
nates of  copper  reduced  by  fusion,  in  con- 
tact with  the  fuel,  afford  a  purer  copper, 
as  does  also  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  which  is  met  with  in  some  mines, 
the  copper  being  precipitated  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  by  immersing  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  which  is  thus  form- 
ed is  afterwards  fused. — Copper,  being 
ductile  and  easily  wrought,  is  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes.  It  is  formed  into 
thin  sheets  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace, 
and  subjected  to  pressure  between  iron 
rollera  These  sheets  hemg  both  ductile 
and  durable,  are  applied  to  a  variety  o^ 
uses,  such  as  the  sheathing  of  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  the  covering  of  roofs  and  domes, 
Ihe  construcdng  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a 
large  size,  &c.  Copper  is  also  fabricated 
Uito  a  variety  of  household  utensils,  the 
use  of  whicH,  however,  for  preparing  or 
pieaerving  artidea  of  food,  is  by  no  means. 


ft«e  fh>m  danger,  on  account  of  the  ox- 
idizement  to  which  copper  is  liable.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  oDviate  this  danger 
Yiff  tinning  the  copper,  as  above  descrit^ 
Tills  method  answers  the  purpose  as  long 
as  the  coating  of  tin  remains  entire.  Cop- 
per may  be  forged  into  any  shape,  but  will 
not  bear  more  than  a  r^  heat,  and,  of 
course,  requires  to  be  heated  often.  The 
bottoms  of  laree  boilers  are  frequently 
forged  with  a  {arse  hammer  worxed  by 
macbinerv.  The  oolts  of  copper  used  for 
ships,  and  other  purposes,  are  either  made 
by  the  hammer,  or  cast  into  shapes,  and 
rolled.  The.  copper  cylinders  used  in 
calico  printing  are  either  cast  solid  upon 
an  iron  axis,  or  are  cast  hollow,  and  fitted 
upon  the  axis.  The  whole  is  afterwards 
turned,  to  render  the  surface  true. 

Copperas,  or  Grekn  Vitriol,  is  a  min- 
eral substance,  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrites  by  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Its  color  is  bright  ^reen,  and 
its  taste  veiy  astimgent.  A  solution  of  it  in 
vrater,  dropped  on  oak  bark,  instantly  pro- 
duces a  black  spot  Copperas  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  grottoes,  caverns,  the  gal- 
leries of  mines,  and  other  places.  It  is  in 
much  request  with  dyers,  tanners,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  ink,  and,  for  their  use,  is 
artificially  prepared  from  pyrites.  This 
mineral  benig  moistened  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  a  cnist  is  fonned  upon  it,  which 
is  afterwards  dissolved  in  water :  from  this 
the  ciystals  of  vitriol  are  obtained  by 
evai^oration.  The  principal  use  of  vitriol 
is  in  dyeing  woollen  articles,  hats,  &c. 
black.  It  is  the  basis  of  ink,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  If 
it  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action  of 
fire  in  a  crucible,  and  mbced  with  powder 
of  galls,  it  forms  a  dry,  portable  ink. 
Copperplates.  (See  Enffravin^.) 
Copt,  a  name  given  to  the  natives  of 
Egypt  belonging  to  the  Jacobite  or  Mo- 
nophysite  sect,  is  a  term  of  Arabic  forma- 
tion, manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
woid  A/y«ima?,  converted,  by  the  Arabs, 
into  Ktihtty  or  Ktbti^  pronounced  Crvhli,  or 
Gu&ti,  by  the  Egyptians.  The  Jacobites, 
who  were  exclusively  of  pure  Egyptian 
blood,  and  far  more  numerous  than  their 
adverearies,  the  Melkites  (Greeks  in  faith 
as  well  as  origin),  having  been  persecuted 
as  heretics  by  die  Greek  emperor,  were  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Amru-Ibn  el- 
aas,  the  Arabian  commander,  who  granted 
to  them  immunities  which  they  had  not 
previously  possessed,  and  protected  their 
ohurch  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  see.  But  the  Copts 
gooB  found  that  their  privileges  would  bo 
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of  litde  OTwl  under  oppreenve  or  ftnatical 
princes.  Their  wealth,  numbers  and  re- 
spectability rapidly  declined ;  and,  though 
rarely  intermanying  with  their  conquer- 
OTB,  and  preserving  their  features,  man- 
ners and  religion  unaltered,  they  soon  lost 
their  language,  whicli  had  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Grecian  court  for  so  many 
a^es.  Their  alphabetical  characters, 
wnich,  with  a  veiy  few  exceptions,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Grreek,  and  probably 
first  introduced  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  dd  century,  had  contributed  to  pre- 
serve their  language  in  its  original  form, 
while  a  desire  of  mstructing  the  people 
had  led  the  monks  to  compose  many  reli- 

E'ous  works  in  their  vernacular  tongue ; 
It  the  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  soon 
sprung  up  fiiom  the  oppression  under 
which  thev  labored,  could  not  fail  to  cut 
them  off  m>m  the  use  of  such  instructers, 
and  accustom  them  to  neglect  a  language 
which  served  only  as  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion. In  the  lower,  or  northern  provinces, 
it  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all, 
spoken,  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
though  used  and  studied,  as  a  learned 
language,  as  late  as  the  15th  centuiy.  In 
the  S^d,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  less 
exposed  to  foreign  influence,  it  prevailed 
much  longer,  and  the  peculiar  dialect  of 
that  country  was  generally  spoken  by  the 
people  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Vansleb,  who  was  there  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century,  saw  the  last 
of  the  Copts  to  whom  this  language  could 
be  said  to  be  vernacular.  It  is  an  original 
tongue,  having  no  distinct  affinity  with 
any  other,  though  many  Greek  words 
have  been  introduced,  unaltered,  by  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  several  terms  appear  to 
have  been  anciently  boirowed  m>m  the 
Hebrew.  The  Coptic  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  dating,  according  to  several  crit- 
ics, as  early  as  the  3d  centuiy,  and  not 
later  than  the  5th,  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion. As  a  relic  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptian, 
also,  the  Coptic  lan^age  is  deserving  of 
attention ;  and  tlie  hght  which  a  study  of 
the  fragments  written  in  it  will  throw  on 
die  history  and  antiquities  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  been  cleaily  shown  in  the 
works  of  M.  Quatrem^re  and  M.  Cham- 
pollion.  In  person  and  features,  the  Copts 
differ  much  from  the  other  natives  of 
£g]rpt,  and  are  evidently  a  distinct  race— 
an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  which 
connects  the  Negro  with  the  fairer  tribes 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  tropics, 
strongly  resembling  the  Aby8Buiians,who, 
though  extreme^  daric,  are  much  paler 


than  the  genoi&e  NegrbesL  Daik  eyo^ 
aquiline  noses  and  curled  hair  are  the 
usual  characteristics  of  both  nations ;  and 
the  mummies  which  have  been  examined 
show  the  resemblance  of  the  modem 
Copts  to  their  anceslois.  (Blumenbacb, 
in  CofomenL  Reg.  Soe.  Gottingen,  xiv,  3d.) 
Reduced,  by  a  long  series  of  oppression 
and  misrule,  to  a  state  <^  degradation,  their 
number  and  national  character  have  np- 
idlv  declined ;  so  that,  at  the  highest  cal- 
culation, they  do  not  now  amount  to  more 
than  between  400,000  and  500,000  souls: 
according  to  another  account,  their  num- 
ber does  not  exceed  80,000.  They  axe 
chiefly  employed  as  agricidtural  laborers. 
Many,  in  the  larger  dties,  are  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  most 
of  the  yarious  kinds  of  business  requiring 
much  skill.  In  their  hands,  moreover,  is 
the  whole  business  of  imposinff  and  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  This  they  have  man- 
aged ever  since  the  Arabs  made  the  con* 
quest  of  Egypt  The  Turics  are  generally 
^norant,  ana  litde  disposed  to  businesa. 
The  beys  and  mamemkes,  being  takea 
fi:om  the  class  of  slaves,  cannot  even  read ; 
and  thus  the  care  of  the  finances  fells,  al- 
most -  necessarily,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Copts,  who  make  a  mysterious  science  of 
their  administration,  which  none  can  iin« 
derstand  but  themselves.  They  are  quiet, 
industrious  and  saturnine,  but  are  often 
represented,  by  travellers,  as  crafty,  finud- 
ulent  and  revengeful.  All,  however,  alloW' 
that  they  show  a  capacity  and  dispositicm, 
which,  under  more  favorable  cireum- 
stances,  would  raise  them  to  a  respectable 
rank  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations.  The 
Coptic,  of  which  the  English  Orientalist 
Woide  has  published  a  grammar  and  dio- 
tionaiy,  has  oecome  a  dead  language.  In 
modem  times,  however,  it  has  been  made 
pretty  evident  that  the  dialect  of  th^  mod- 
em Copts  has  much  resemblance  to  that 
of  their  ancestora;  and  it  has  served  as  a 
key  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  long 
hidden  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The 
celebrated  Champollion  (q.  v.)  is  said  to 
be  publishing  a  new  grammar  of  the  Cop- 
tic, which,  within  a  short  time,  has  be- 
come a  highly  important  language^  It  is 
said  that  he  expects  to  provo  that  Coptic 
is  the  language  used  in  tne  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics. This  indefatigable  iooani  has 
also  composed  a  Coptico-Egyptian  die-' 
tionary,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  compris- 
ing the  three  distinct  dialects,  viz.:  the 
Thebaic,  Memphitic  and  HepCanomic. 

Copt  comes  finom  tlie  Latin  copui,  abun* 
dance,  because  eopnpng  a  thing  is  multi* 
plying  it    A  copyist  ought  always  to  un  . 
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dentaxid  his  origiaal»  whether  this  be  a 
manuscript  or  a  work  of  art,  to  avoid  the 
numerous  blunders  which  he  will  others 
wise  moke  in  most  cases  in  whicli  copy- 
ing is  required.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  art  of  writing  was  less  improved  than 
it  is  at  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
art  of  printing  was  not  in  existence  in  Eu- 
rope, good  copyists  were  much  esteemed. 
Wi^  the  Romans,  they  were  slaves,  and 
commanded  very  high  prices.  In  the 
middle  axes,  when  learning  had  fled  from 
the  world  into  the  convents,  the  monks 
were  busily  engaged  in  copying  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  anjcient  classics,  and  others 
of  a  later  date;  but  very  often  they  did  not 
understand  what  they  wrote,  or  did  their 
work  carelessly,  because  copying  was 
often  imposed  upon  them  as  a  penance ;  so 
that  i^reat  labor  has  been  subsequendy 
spept  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time 
when  copying  was  the  only  means  of 
multiplying  books,  their  price  was,  of 
course,  very  great ;  and  this  was  the  caso 
even  with  common  books,  as  the  breviary. 
In  the  fine  arts,  much  more  talent  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  an  exact  copy  of  a 
masterpiece  than  is  at  first  supposed^ 
Without  a  reproduction  of  the  ori^nal,  in 
the  mind  of  the  copyist,  his  imitation  can- 
not be  perfect  He  must  have  the  power 
to  conceive,  and  transfer  to  his  own  can- 
vass, the  living  spirit  of  the  piece  before 
hitn.  What  an  immense  difierence  there 
is  between  the  copy  of  an  artist  of  genius 
and  the  literal  exactness  of  a  Chmese! 
This  consideration  leads  us  a  step  fur- 
ther, to  the  misconception  of  the  character 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  wliich  would 
confine  the  artist  to  a  strict  imitation  of 
particular  objects  in  nature*  If  this  were 
the  great  aim  of  tlie  arts,  any  view  of  a 
market  would  be  better  than  a  Teniers,  and 
any  landscape  superior  to  a  painting  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  It  is  true  that  a  cat  so 
painted  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  firom 
the  living  animal,  or  a  drop  of  water  which 
we  try  to  wi])e  away,  call  forth  our  praise 
of  the  artist's  skill ;  but  they  are  only  stud- 
ies. It  is  the  life  which  breathes  through- 
out nature,  and  (in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  fine  arts)  the  ideals  at  which  nature 
Aerself  aims,  which  the  artist  must  be 
able  to  conceive  and  to  exhibit  It  is 
with  the  above  arts  as  with  the  drama. 
A  drama  would  be  an  extremely  duU, 
poor,  and  perhaps  vulgar  production,  if  all 
we  could  say  ot  it  were,  that  it  is  an  exact 
copv  of  certain  particular  occurrences.  As 
copies  of  the  great  works  of  art  may  con- 
vey, to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same 


pleesure  as  the  oriigUiab,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  great  sculptors  would  copy 
their  own  works,  as  Thorwaldsen  did  hia 
beautiful  Triumph  of  Alexander.  The 
copy  is  on  a  reduced  scale,  and. in  terra 

COU4U 

CoPHKo  IVIachines.  The  most  con- 
venient mode  of  multiplying  copies  of  a 
writing  is  by  lithography,  and  this  mode 
is  much  used  by  merchants  and  others  in 

Sreparing  circulars;  also  in  the  different 
epartments  of  government.  In  Mr. 
Hawkins's  polygraph,  two  or  more  pens 
are  so  connected  as  to  execute,  at  once,  two 
or  more  copies.  Mr.  Watt's  copying  ma- 
chine is  a  press,  in  which  moistened  bibu- 
lous paper  is  forced  into  close  ccntact  with 
fresluy  written  manuscript  The  writing 
is,  of  course,  reversed,  but,  the  paper  being 
thin,  the  characters  can  be  read  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Doctor  Franklin  used  to  cover 
writing,  while  inoist,  vnth  fine  powdered 
emery,  and  pass  the  sheet  through  a  press 
in  contact  with  a  plate  of  pewter  or  cop- 
per, which  thus  became  suniciendy  mark- 
ed to  yield  impressions,  as  in  the  common 
mode  of  copperplate  printing. 

CoFTRioHT  denotes  the  property  which 
an  author  has  in  his  literary  works,  02 
which  any  other  person  has  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  which  consists  of  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  publication.  In  some  coun* 
tries,  in  Europe,  tliis  right  is  perpetual ; 
in  others,  as  in  Englanc^  France  and  the 
U.  States,  it  is  for  a  limited  period.  la 
England,  the  first  legii^lative  proceeding 
on  the  subject  was  uie  licensing  act  or 
1662,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of 
any  book  unless  licensed  by  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  and  entered  in  Uie  register 
of  the  stationers'  company,  in  which  wbs 
entered  die  tide  of  every  new  book,  the 
name  of  the  proprietor,  &c.  This  and 
some  subsequent  acts  being  repealed  in 
1691,  the  owner  of  a  copyri^t  was  left  to 
the  protection  of  the  common  law,  by 
which  he  could  only  recover  to  the  extent ' 
of  the  damage  proved,  in  case  of  its  in- 
fringement New  applications  were  there- 
fore made  to  parliament,  and,  in  1709,  a 
statute  was  pa^ed  (8  Anne,  19),  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  copyright  was  required  to 
deliver  a  copy  of  his  book  to  each  of  nine 
public  lihrfiiries,  and  severe  penalties  were 
provided  for  guarding  the  property  of 
copyright  against  intruders  for  14  yeaiis, 
and  no  longer.  The  delivery  of  nine  cojHes 
is  often  a  heavy  tax,  and  was,  for  somo 
time,  evaded  by  publishers ;  but,  in  1811, 
the  university  or  Cambridge  brought  an. 
action  to  enforce  die  deliveiY,  and  obtain- 
ed a  verdict;  and,  in  1814,  an  act  waa 
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passed  eaatiming  tfais  chim  on  fbe  pen 

of  the  libraries.  Nocwitlistanding  the  stat- 
ute  of  Anne,  it  was,  for  some  time,  the 
prevailing  opinion,  in  England,  that  au- 
thors had  a  permanent,  exchisive  copy- 
right, at  common  law ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
decided,  in  1769,  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Millar  vs. 
Taylor  {4  Burr.  2303),  that  an  author  had 
a  common  hiw  right  in  perpetuity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  statute,  to  the  exclusive 
printing  and  pubfishing  of  his  original 
compositions.  The  court  were  not  unan- 
imous in  this  case.  Lord  Mansfield  and 
two  other  jud^  were  in  favor  of  the 
pennanency  of  copyright,  iA  which  they 
were  confirmed  by  judge  Blackstone :  the 
fourth  judge,  Yates,  maintained  that  the 
words  of  the  statute  were  a  limitation.  A 
subsequent  decision  of  the  house  of  lords 
(1774)  settled  the  question  against  the 
king's  bench,  by  establishing  that  the 
common  law  right  of  action,  if  anv  exist- 
ed, could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  time 
linriited  by  the  statute  of  Anne ;  and  that 
the  exclusive  right  should  ktst  only  14 
years,  with  a  contingent  renewal  for  tin 
equal  term,  if  the  author  happened  to  be 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.  The 
law  continued  on  this  footing  till  1814, 
when  the  right  was  extended  to  28  years, 
by  rendering  the  last  14  years  certain,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  contingent ;  and,  if 
the  author  were  living  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  to  the  residue  of  his  life.  In  the 
U.  States,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  is 
vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the 
constitution  (art  1,  sec.  8),  which  declares 
that  congress  shall  have  power  "to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  au- 
thors and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
By  (he  acts  of  congress  of  May  31, 1 790  (ch. 
15),  and  April  29, 1802  (ch.  36),  the  authors 
^  of  maps,  charts,  books,  engravings,  etch- 
'  ings,  &c.,  being  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  or 
resident  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  publishing  for  14  years,  and, 
if  the  author  be  livhig  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  for  an  additional  term  of  14  years. 
The  English  law  does  not  distinguish  be- . 
tween  resident  and  non-resident  aliens, 
like  the  American  law.  In  France,  the 
law  of  copyright  is  founded  on  the  law  of 
1798)  which  gave  to  authors  a  right  in 
their  works  for  life,  and  to  their  heirs  for  10 
years  after  their  deaths.  The  decree"  of 
1810  gave  the  right  to  the  author  for  life, 
and  to  his  wife,  if  she  should  survive  him, 
for  her  life,  and  to  their  children  for  20 
Tears.     A  work,  already  published  in  a 


fbreign  country,  may  be  published  iii 
France  without  the  consent  of  the  author, 
l^ere  is  a  disposition  in  France  to  en- 
large the  term  of  copyright ;  and  proposi- 
tions have  been  made,  within  a  few  yeara^ 
to  extend  it  to  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  author  for  50  years  after  his  death. 
In  Gennany,  the  laws  respecting  copy- 
right vaay  in  the  different  countries ;  nut, 
in  general,  there  is  no  fixed  time.  The 
copyright  is  almost  always  given  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  But  the  diet  of 
the  Germanic  confederation  has  not,  as 
yet,  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a  general 
law,  and  an  author's  works  may  be  printed 
in  any  of  the  states  in  which  he  has  not 
taken  out  a  copyright.  Austria  is  ftimouv 
for  piratical,  incorrect,  cheap  editions;  the 
government  seeming  to  ciuculate  accord* 
mg  to  the  old  maxim  of  political  econ 
omy — ^if  the  book  is  pirated  there,  the  cost 
of  it  does  not  go  out  of  the  country.  There 
is  one  check,  however,  against  pirated 
editions,  viz.,  the  Leipsic  b<M>k-fair  (q.  v.)^ 
where  the  German  tx)oksellers  meet  to 
settle  their  mutual  acc>oimts,  and  where 
no  member  of  the  community  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  piratical 
publisher.  A  copyright  may  exist  in  a 
translation,  or  in  part  of  a  work  (as  in 
notes  or  additional  matter),  with  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  whole;  but  a  bonajuk 
abridgment  of  a  book  is  not  considered, 
in  England  and  the  U.  States,  a  violation 
of  the  original  copyright  So  a  person 
may  use  fair  quotation,  if,  by  its  application, 
he  makes  it  a  part  of  his  own  work ;  but 
cannot  take  the  in  hole,  or  a  large  part  of  a 
work,  under  the  pretence  of  quotation. 
If  an  encyclopsedia  or  review  copies  so 
much  of  a  book  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  it  becomes  liable  to  an  action  for  a 
violation  of  property.  An  encyclopiedia 
must  not  be  allowed,  by  its  transcripts,  to 
sweep  up  all  modem  works.  In  Germa- 
ny, abriagments  are  not  potected  as  they 
are  by  the  lavt^  of  England  and  the  U. 
States,  which  tend  greatly  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  authors  of  original  works,  who  are 
liable  to  have  the  most  valuable  fruits  of 
their  toils  given  to  the  public  in  the  shape 
best  fitted  to  command  a  rapid  sale,  tor 
the  benefit  of  others,  while  the  original 
works  are  cr^mparatively  excluded  m)m 
the  markeL  Washington  Irving,  it  is  wed 
known,  was  compelled  to  prepare  an 
abridgment  himself  of  his  Life  of  Colum- 
bus, ror  his  own  protection.  The  time  for 
which  a  copyright  is  allowed,  in  the  U. 
States,  is  very  short  It  would  seem  but 
^ust  to  allow  a  man  the  exchisive  property 
in  his  own  book  during  his  life,  md  even 
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«»  extend  the  flame,  fer  a  ^ren  pieriod^to 
ills  heira,  in  certain  cases;  for  the  most 
valuable  books  are,  in  many  cases,  those 
which  have  the  slowest  sale.  For  a  novel, 
which  is  fogotten  witliin  six  months  from 
its  appearance,  the  term  of  copyright  may 
be  sufficiently  long;  but  for  a  standard 
work  in  history  or  soience,  it  is  often 
much  too  shcm.  While  on  the  subject  of 
the  protectioD  affi>rded  to  literary  produc- 
tions orif^inating  in  the  U.  States,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  on  the  expediency 
of  removing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  introduction  of  the  literature  of  other 
countries.  With  the  exception  of  Amer- 
ican books  printed  abroad,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  subjecting  imported 
books  to  the  payment  of  duues.  In  a 
government,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
the  intelli^nce  of  the  people,  it  does  not 
seem  advisable  to  throw  tnis  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  improvement,  for 
the  sake  of  the  very  small  accession  of 
revenue  thereby  sained*  The  sums  which 
have  been  paid  for  copyrights  have  varied 
with  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  the  author,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
publisher.  An  original  work,  the  author 
of  which  is  unknown,  and  the  success  of 
which  must  depend  on  the  taste  and  tal- 
ents of  the  writer,  and  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  age,  will  stand  little  chance ;  while 
a  book,  suited  to  die  market,  for  which 
the  publisher  can  calculate  the  demand, 
may  command  a  liberal  price.  A  compi- 
lation or  a  dictionary  may  succeed,  where 
the  poems  of  a  Milton,  the  philosophy  of 
•a  Hume,  or  the  histories  of  a  Robertson 
could  find  no  encouragement.  Chd.teau- 
briand  received  for  hS  complete  works, 
fit>m  the  bookseller  L'Avocat,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  francs.  Moore  has  a  life  annuity 
of  £500  for  his  Irish  Mek>dieB.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  received,  in  1815,  for  his  3  last 
poems,  9000  guineas  apiece.  Campbell 
received  for  bis  Pleasures  of  Hope,  after 
it  had  been  published  15  years,  1000  guin- 
eas; for  bis  Gertrude,  after  havinelieen 
published  6  years,  1500  guineas.  Byron 
received  for  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  £2100.  Cowper's  poems,  in  1815, 
though  the  copyright  had  only  2  years  to 
run,  were  sold  for  8000  ^ineas.  Cotta, 
a  German  bookseller,  is  said  to  have  given 
Gothe,  for  his  complete  works,  30,000 
crowns.  In  England,  large  sums  are 
paid  for  books  which  promise  a  rapid 
flale :  the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
France  and  the  U.  States.  Germany  and 
Italy  remunerate  authors  very  poorlyi  onlv 
a  few  instances,  such  as  Gothe,  excepted. 
In  Spain,  the  book-trade  baa  been  so 
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crushed  by  a  merclkss  censorBhip,  that 
an  author  must  publish  his  books,  in  that 
countiy,  on  his  own  account  For  a  loiu; 
time  after  the  art  of  printing  was  inveute<^ 
no  remuneration  was  paid  to  authors. 

Co^^iTETET ;  an  undue  manifestation,  on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  of  a  desire  to  attract 
admirers.  The  wish  of  woman  to  please 
gives  rise  to  much  that  is  amiable  m  the 
female  character,  and  delightful  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  good  society,  and  is  bkun- 
able  only  when  it  is  carried  so  fer  as  to 
overstep  delicacy.  Its  degrees  are  very 
different,  and,  in  a  French  woman  partic- 
ularly, it  is  often  united  with  much  that  is 
graceful  and  amiable.  That  which  is  nur- 
tured by  the  system  of  the  English  board- 
ing-schools has  fewer  redeeming  qualitie& 
It  received  its  name  in  France.  ^We  leam 
from  madame  Scudery's  Higtoirt  de  Co» 
qudUrit^  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  2d 
volume  of  her  JSTaiweUes  ConveraatUnu,  that 
this  word  was  first  introduced  into  the 
French  language  in  the  time  of  Catharine 
de  MedicL 

Co^^uiMBO,  or  Sereita  ;  a  jurisdiction 
ui  Chile.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
country  have  induced  many  families  to 
reside  here.  The  country  produces  com 
enouffh  to  supply  annually  4  or  5  vessels, 
of  4u)  tons  each,  for  Lima.  There  are 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

CoquiMBO ;  capital  of  a  jurisdiction  in 
Chile,  the  second  town  founded  by  Val- 
divia,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  10 
miles  S.W.  of  Rioja;  Ion.  7P  19^  W.; 
lat  29°  55^  S.  The  population  consists  of 
Spaniards  and  people  of  color,  with  some 
Indians.  The  narbor  is  accounted  one  of 
the  best  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  is  much  frequented.  The  streets 
are  built  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  and 
east  to  west;  well  watered,  and  shaded 
with  fig-trees,  palms,  oranges,  olives,  &C., 
always  green.  The  number  of  houses  is 
between  3  and  400. 

CoRAX  icoraUum^  Lat;  rop^fXXioy,  Gr.], 
in  gem  sculpture ;  a  marine  zoophyte  that 
becomes,  after  removal  from  the  water,  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  of  a  fine  rpd  color,  and 
will  take  a  good  p>liBb.  Coral  is  much 
used  by  gem  sculptors  for  small  orna- 
ments, but  is  not  so  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  finer  execution  of  a  gem  as  the 
hard  and  precious  stones.  Caylus  has 
published  an  antique  head  of  Medusa, 
sculptured  in  coral,  of  which  the  eyes  are 
composed  of  a  white  substance  resembling 
shells,  incrusted  or  let  in.  He  supfjoses  n 
to  have  been  an  amulet,  because  the  ai:  • 
cients,  who  were  partial  to  a  mystical  ana^- 
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ogy  between  the  subiCaiics  and  the  ndbycNSt 

represented  (see  Memny),  sappoeed,  m 
Ovid  relates  in  his  Metamorphoses,  that 
Perseus,  after  having  out  off  the  heed  of 
Medusa,  concealed  it  under  some  plants 
of  conJ,  which  instantly  beoame  pettified, 
and  tinsed  with  the  color  of  the  blood 
which  m>wed  fh)m  it,  and  ftom  a  green 
turned  to  a  red  color.  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  authors  attribute  many  supersti* 
tious  qualities  to  the  cond ;  therefbre  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  was  often  taken  for  an 
amulet  PHny  also  relates  that  the  Oaub, 
and  the  people  inhabiting  the  maritime 
parts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  oib&t  nations  on 
the  sea-KXiast,  used  it  to  form  ornaments  fat 
their  armor  and  household  furniture. 

Co  HAN.    (See  Koran,) 

CoRAT,  Adamantios;  a  learned  physi- 
cian and  scholar,  bom  at  Scio,  or  Cluos^ 
in  1748.  After  having  studied  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  uid  translated, 
while  a  boy,  a  German  catechism  into 
Greek,  he  went,  in  1782,  to  MontpeUier,  to 
finish  his  education,  where  he  studied 
medicine  and  natural  history,  and  received 
the  dej^ree  of  doctor.  In  1788,  he  settled 
Sn  Pans.  Since  he  has  been  naturalized 
in  France,  he  has  greatly  contributed,  by 
his  learned  works,  to  ^ve  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  progress  of  improvement  among 
the  modem  Greeks.  He  has  always  re- 
tained a  great  attachment  to  his  native 
countiy ;  and  we  owe  to  him  several  excel- 
lent accounts  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  his  countrymen.  During  the  youSi  of 
€oray,  a  fbndness  for  learning  was  revived 
among  the  modem  Greeks  by  some  ec- 
clesiastics, who  translated  valuable  books 
of  instmction,  principally  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  made  them  their  text-books  in 
their  schools  upon  mount  Athos.  The 
wealth  of  several  Greek  commercial  houses 
made  them  feel  the  want  of  skilful  book- 
keepers and  clerks,  and  they  were  desir- 
ous of  taking  them  ftom  among  their  own 
countrymen.  Moreover,  the  Russian  ar- 
mies had  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  in- 
•racible  newer  of  the  sublime  Porte,  and 
the  GreeKs,  being  protected  m  their  prop- 
erty by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  con- 
suls, Mcame  active  and  mdustrious,  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  gained  by  com- 
merce vrith  other  nations  helped  to  eradi- 
cate the  superstitions  and  prejudices  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  long  darkness  of 
Turkish  despotism.  Coray  has  referred 
to  these  favorable  circumstances  virhich 
Attended  the  time  of  his  education,  in  bis 
Mhwire  sur  Vttat  actud  de  la  Civdiaaium 
dans  la  Grbet  ludla  Sociiti  des  Ofnenn- 
Iturs  dt  rHmunt,  m  1803;  and  has  ofier- 


edy  in  his  fm&aemr  a  timwiiilkKii  o€  Bip^ 
poeiatea  upon  Climate,  Water  and  Local" 
ity,  an  apMo^  fi>r  his  nation*  This,  to^ 
((ether  with  his  preface  to  .dEIlian'js  IRstofv 
uxi  MemonAOia^  in  the  HeUenac  libnij, 
in  which  he  givesa  histnyef  the  modem 
Greek  language,  belongs  to  the  pieeeacall- 
ed  forth  by  the  exa^emtad  pruse  and 
censiue  which  his  views  bare  received. 
The  improvement  which  Cony  has  given 
to  the  modem  Greek  hnguace  has  bv  no 
means  been  universally  acknowledged. 
He  has  chosen  a  style  boirowed  fitun  eve- 
ry centuiT,  and  deviating  much  from  the 
style  of  the  people,  and  the -language  of 
the  patriarchs  and  BysantiQee  of  latter 
times.  H.  Codiika,  profenor  of  Gieek 
grammar  and  modem  hterature  at  a  Iv^ 
ceum  in  Paris,  has  attacked  him  violeaUjr 
in  several  pubhcations,  asserting  that  hw 
style  is  artificial,  and  has  but  little  eSkti 
upon  his  nation.  The  imitators  of  Us 
s^le  are  called  ConmU.  The  critical 
editicms  which  Coray  has  pubiiBhed  of  the 
ancient  authore  cannot  be  entirely  trusted, 
for  he  often  makes- veiy  bold  atteratioofl. 
They  are,  however,  very  usefiil  ibr  hxs 
own  countiymen.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  since  1806,  under  the  gen- 
eral tide  of  Hdkmc  Ubrwryy  embracing 
chiefly  Chan's  various  histories,  ViAfw^ 
nus,  iEsop,  Isocrates,  Plutarch's  lives^ 
Strabo,Anstode's  Politics,  &e.  This  ven- 
erable old  roan  lives  in  Paris,  devoted  to 
fiterary  labors,  and  has  never  answered 
the  writings  dinM^ed  acainst  him,  satisfied 
with  tbe  respect  that  is  continuallv  paid 
him  by  many  of  his  countiymen.  A  iiia»> 
ble  statue  of  him,  executed  by  Canovi, 
stands  in  the  lecture-room  at  Chios.  His 
old  age  has  prevented  him  from  joining  in 
the  stragg^  of  his  nation  against  their  op- 
pressors. The  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
nls  good  wishes  in  their  cause  may  be 
seen  fit>m  his  excellent  introduction  to 
Aristotie,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Geraian. 

CoKBAif  (fit>m  the  Hebrew  hoprdb^  to 
approach).  In  the  Scriptures,  this  word 
Signifies  an  ofierin^  to  the  Lord.  Jesus 
is  represented  as  usmg  this  word  in  Mark 

CoRBtifeRE,  James  Joseph  William  Pe- 
ter, one  of  the  most  active  and  obnoxious 
members  of  the  ViU^le  mtnistiy,  bom  in 
the  department  lUe-et-Vilainej  was,  in 
1816  member  of  the  f^kambn  miroueai^ 
(q.  V.)  He  was  the  reporter  of  the  law  of 
amnesty  (so  called)  of  Jan.  12, 1816^  and 
of  the  law  of  divorce.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  the  ministiy  of  Decaze,  and 
has  at  times  assumed  some  liberality  of 
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tone,  with  a  Tiew  of  nam&ag  tibe  mhi- 
latere ;  but,  subetantially,  he  has  ever  been 
a  violent  royalist.  In  1820,  Gorbi^  was 
appointed  chtf  de  PinBthiction  piM^ue^ 
and,  Dec.  14, 1830,  minister  of  the  intenor, 
was  afterwards  made  a  count,  and  loaded 
with  orders,  &c.  As  soon  as  he  was  in- 
stalled, he  put  in  execution  the  great  e(yB- 
tem  of  purification  (systhne  d^ipwratian^jf 
mercilessly  discharging  eveiy  officer,  from 
the  maire  to  the  lowest  clerk,  who  did  not 
entirely  coincide  with  him  in  political 
sentiment,  or  ventured  to  show  character 
and  independence.  Teachers  were  dis- 
missed fifom  the  colleges  on  the  ground 
of  not  being  sufKciently  retigious.  M. 
Ocnbi^re  declared  that  all  schoeus  ought  to 
receive  a  more  religious  characters  the 
^coUs  Chretiamta  were  augmented,  and 
those  of  mutual  instruction  were  attacked 

af  the  ministerial  papers.    Ck>rt)i^re,  who 
ways  had  defended  the  Hberty  of  the 
press  before  he  became  a  minister,  now 
subjected  it  to  the  most  revolting  censor- 
sh^    He,  who  had  once  supported  the 
law  of  Feb.  5,  potw'  rHMvr  Us  decteurs 
dam  toua  levari  droits^  tt  dt  leur  Mer 
le$  svpercharies  tmnitiirieUeSi  now  actively 
aided  his  colleagues,  Vill^le  and  Peyron- 
net,  in  rendering  the  elections  subservient 
to  ministerial  iimuence.    To  complete  his 
glory,  after  the  dismission  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  Corbi^re  countereigned  the 
ordinance  dissolving  the  national  guards. 
He  lell  virith  the  ViUMe  ministry  in  1829. 
CoRDAT  D'AaifANS,  Marie  Anne  Char- 
lotte, the  murderer  of  Marat,  was  bom  at 
Saint  Satumin,  near  Seez,  in  Nonnandy, 
In  the  year  1768.    With  the  channs  of 
her  sex  she  united  a  rare  courage.    Her 
lover,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  at  Caen, 
was  accused  by  Marat  as  a  consphator 
affainst  the  republic,  and  assassinaied  \Ky 
villains  hired  tor  that  purpose.    This  ex- 
cited Charlotte  Corday  to  revenge.    His- 
tory had  inspired  her  with  a  deep-rooted 
hatred  against  all  oppressors,  and  she  de- 
termined to  free  her  country  from  Marat, 
whom  she  considered  as  the  head  of  those 
monsters  called  &iiveiirs  desang  (the  drink- 
era  of  blood).    Another  motive  confirmed 
her  purpose.  Many  deputies,  such  as  Bar* 
boroux,  Louvet,  Gaudet,  and  others^  who 
were  persecuted  by  Marat,  and  afterwards 
proscribed,  May  31, 1793,  to  whose  opm- 
lons  she  had  attached  herself^  invoked  the 
assistance  of  Frenchmen  in  behalf  of  lib* 
erty,  now  expiring  beneath  the  horrors  of 
the  times.    Charlotte  then  left  home,  en- 
tered Paris  July  12,  1793,  and  went  twice 
to  Marat*s  house,  but  was  not  admitted. 
Oa  the  same  evening,  she  wrote  to  him  as 


foQovra:  <<€itizeD,Il 
from  Caen.    Your  lo 
no  doubt  makes  you  < 
formed  of  the  unha 
that  part  of  the  repu 
interview  for  a  mom( 
tant  discoveries  to  n 
following  day  came,  a 
her  bosom,  she  procec 
Marat,  who,  just  on  1 
out  of  his  bath,  imm< 
that  she  should  be  adz 
blies  at  Calvados  wej 
of  conversation,  and 
eagerness  the  names 
present  at  them.     *^ 
claimed,  <^  shall  be  gui 
wovds^  Chariotte  pmnj 
his  bosom,  and  he  ii 
with  the  words,  <*T< 
Meanwhile  the  maid  i 
tranquil  as  the  priestec 
the  midst  of  the  tumult 
>vas  afterwards  condw 
iheMbayt.  A  young 
die  in  her  place,  was 
death.    Her  first  care 
fbrsiveness  of  her  fi 
of  her  life  without  hi 
then  wrote  to  Barberot 
morrow,  at  5  o'clock,  i 
on  the  same  day  I  ] 
Bratus  and  the  other  i 
She  appeared  before  tl 
bunal  with  a  dignified 
were  firm  and  noble, 
deed  as  a  duly  which  t 
tiy.     Her  defender  ( 
fiul  of  astonishment  at 
out,  ^  You  hear  the  ac< 
confesses  her  crime ;  8 
has  coolly  reflected  up 
no  circumstance  of  it; 
no  defence.     This  u 
this  total  abandonmei 
appearances  of  the  ut 
quillity,  are  not  natu 
ances  are  to  be  explain 
fanaticism,  which  am 
the  dagger.    To  you  t 
the  jury,  it  belongs  to  ju 
this  mcwal  view  may  ' 
justice !"    His  words  c 
pression  on  the  minds  o 
her  condemnation,  sh< 
fender  with  these  won 
ingly  give  you  some  t( 
with  which  you  have  ii 
gentlemen,  however,  1 
me  that  my  property 
I  have  incurred  some  i 
my  imprisonment,  and 
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Che  obligation  to  you.**  She  was  conduct- 
nd  to  the  scaffold  in  a  red  mantle,  and 
passed,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
through  the  crowd  by  whom  she  was 
pursued  with  shouts  of  execration*  She 
letained  her  presence  of  mind  to  the  last 
A  voice  &om  the  multitude  exclaimed, 
"She  is  greater  than  Brutus!"  It  was 
Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  from  the  city 
of  Mentz,  who,  fired  with  admiration, 
wrote  to  the  tribunal,  requesting  to  die 
like  Charlotte  Corday.  She  was  guillo- 
tined July  17, 1793. — ^^lodera  history  pre- 
sents many  similar  instances  of  individu- 
als who  haire  been  driven,  by  a  sense  of 
duty  operating  on  an  excited  imagination, 
to  attempt  the  lives  of  important  men. 
Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  Louvel, 
who  killed  the  duke  de  Bern,  Stapa,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  L6h- 
ning,  8  German  student  who  attempted  to 
destrr<y  a  political  leader  in  Nassau,  were 
all  actuated  by  this  motive,  which  has  been, 
in  late  times,  much  oftener  the  occaaon 
of  such  attempts  than  the  desire  of  per- 
sonal vengeance. 

CoRD£Li£Rs.  This  word  originally  sig^ 
nified  an  order  of  Franciscan  monks : 
secondly,  a  society  of  Jacobins,  from  1793 
to  1794,  were  so  caUed  fi'om  their  place 
of  meeting.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct In  this  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  Ma- 
rat and  Andr6  soon  began  to  raise  their 
voices.  The  talents  of  Danton  also  pro- 
cured it  some  reputation ;  and  Camille- 
Desmouhns  jublisbed  a  journal  under  the 
name  of  The  (Md  Corddiera,  in  which  he 
at  last  took  the  field  against  the  ultra- 
revolutionists,  and  endeavored  to  unmask 
the  notorious  Hubert  and  his  associates. 
But  when  he  was  aflerwards  imprisoned 
and  executed,  with  Danton,  the  society 
simk,  and,  even  before  the  abolition  of  the 
Jacobin  clulis,  fell  into  total  oblivion. 

CoRDiLL£iLAS.  (See  Andes  and  Mexico,) 

Cordon,  in  a  military  sense ;  troops  so 
disposed  as  to  preserve  an  uniutemipted 
line  of  communication,  to  protect  a  coun- 
try eitlier  fi'om  hostile  invasion  or  fix>m 
contagious  diseases.  In  the  first  case,  it 
answers  its  purpose  badly,  according  to  the 
new  system  of  the  military  art,  because  a 
line  w^hich  is  far  extended  can  be  easily 
broken  through  by  an  enemy,  and  is  not 
capable  of  an  obstinate  resistance. 

Cordova,  on  the  Guadalquivir ;  an  an- 
cient and  celebrated  town  in  Lower  Anda- 
lusia, capital  of  a  province  of  tlie  same 
namp.,  which  was  formerly  a  small  Moor- 
ish kingdom.  It  contains  about  35,000 
^habitants,  and  lies  in  37''  5Sy  13"'  N.  lat 


It  is  baih  on  the  gende  declivity  of  a  cbaia 
of  mountains,  forms  an  oblong  quadian- 
ffle,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
loffy  towere.  A  pert  of  the  town  is  of 
Roman,  a  part  of  Moorish  origin ;  many 
of  the  buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  a  num- 
ber of  gardens  occupy  a  great  pert  of  the 
inhabited  space.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked  and  dirty ;  the  plaza  mayor^  the 
principal  market-place,  nowever,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  size,  its  regularity,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  colonnade  ny  which  it 
is  suiTounded.  The  remains  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Moorish  kines  now  form  a 
part  of  the  archbishop's  piuace.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  splendid  building,  originally  a 
mosque,  erected  in  the  7th  century,  by 
kinff  Abderahman,  strikingly  ornamented 
with  rows  of  cupolas,  {Mirtly  octagonal 
and  partly  round,  which  are  support^  by 
850  pillars  of  ja^r  <uid  marble,  forming 
19  colonnades.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
rests  on  16  arches.  Cordova  has  always 
carried  on  considerable  trade ;  and,  even 
under  the  Moors,  the  leather  excluavely 
manufactured  there  (cordovan^  was  ex- 
ported in  all  direction&  At  wnat  period 
the  Romans  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
town  (Coioma  Pafncto,' afterwards  Cor- 
duba)  is  not  known.  In  57S;  it  was  con* 
quered  by  the  Groths,  and,  in  692,  by  the 
Moorish  chief  Abderahman,  who  after- 
wards renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
caliph  of  Damascus,  and  made  Cordova 
his  royal  readence. — ^The  province  of 
Cordova  (3940  square  miles,  with  259,000 
inhabitants)  includes  the  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
mountains  of  Sierra  Morena,  a  part  of 
which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow. 

Cordova  ;  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
about  100  leagues  in  length  and  70  in 
l^^eadth,  crossed  by  several  chains  of 
mountains,  and  watered  bv  several  rivers. 
The  principal  town  is  called  by  the  same 
name,  beffides  which  there  are  some  towns 
and  villages.  The  inhabitants  feed  a 
^at  number  of  cattle  and  horaes,  which 
form  their  principal  trade.  Serpents  are 
numerous:  some  of  them  are  of  an  amaz- 
ing size,  and  exceedingly  dangerous ;  others 
are  harmless.  This  province  is  but  little 
known. 

Cordova  ;  a  town  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman, 
founded  in  1550,  by  Nuilez  Prado,  and, 
about  20  years  after,  erected  into  a  bi^*  . 
opric;  450  miles,  by  the  common  road, 
N.  N.  W.  Buenos  Ayres ;  Ion.  C5«  lO'  W. ; 
lat  31°  20^  S. ;  population,  according  to 
Mr.  Bland,  about  10,000.  It  contains 
about   1500   Spanish  inhabitantB,    with 
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«ooot  4000  Negroes.  It  has  a  bandflome 
eathednJ  and  a  spacious  market-place. 
The  college  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  is  a  large  ed£ficey  now  appropri- 
ated to  public  purpoeea  Tbe  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful,  abounding  in  excellent 
pasture. 

Cordova,  Joe6  M^  accompanied  tbe 
liberBting  army  sent  to  Peru  b;^  Co- 
lombia, and  commanded  a  division  at 
Che  batde  of  Ayacucho.  Iq.  v.)  He  was 
known  as  a  mentorious  onicer  during  tbe 
whole  period  of  tbe  contest,  after  tlie 
year  1819  until  its  conclusion,  but  was 
partieulariy  distinguished  at  Ayacucbo, 
where  his  gallantly  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  tbe  patriots.  Dismounting, 
and  standing  in  front  of  his  division,  gen- 
end  Cordova  ordered  them  to  advance  to 
the  charse,  with  the  emphatic  exhorta- 
tion, ^miSdmU,  jHuo  de  vencedores/*  Al- 
diough  the  Spaniards  prepared  to  receive 
his  attack  with  a  show  of  confidence,  they 
could  not  withstand  the  onset.  General 
Cordova  received  much  praise  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  was  promoted 
on  the  field  to  the  rank  of  general  of  di- 
vision, at  the  age  of  25  years.  As  general 
in  chief,  he  remained  with  the  auxiliary 
Colombian  army  in  Bolivia.  He  contin- 
ued in  Upper  Peru  until  1837,  when  he 
returned  to  Colombia.  In  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  government  of 
Colombia,  in  1828,  general  Cordova  took 
the  part  of  BoUvar,  and,  in  Sept-  was 
made  secretaiy  of  the  department  of  war, 
and  a  member  of  the  council  of  mimsters. 
In  Sept,  1829,  after  Bolivar  had  received 
almost  unlimited  power  (see  Colombia), 
Cordova  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Antioquia,  but  did  not  receive  much  sup- 
port. He  was  attacked,  Nov.  17,  by  sen- 
eral  Olicaiy,  and  slain,  with  almost  all  his 
adherents,  ^  in  number,  after  a  des- 
perate defence. 

CoBDOVAir ;  a  fine  leather,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cordova, 
where  it  was  manu&ctured  m  large  quan- 
titiesu  Much  is  now  made  in  the  Barbary 
Btates. 

Core 4  ;  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded 
N.  by  Chinese  Tartaiy,  E.  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  S.  by  a  narrow  sea,  which  parts  it 
from  the  Japanese  islands,  and  W.  by  tbe 
Yellow  sea,  which  ports  it  from  China; 
about  500  miles  from  N  to  S.,  and  150 
firom  E.  to  W. ;  between  lat.  34°  1&  and 
4a^  N^  and  Ion.  124°  32^  and  130^  W  E. 
It  10  a  peninsula,  being  every  where  sur- 
lounJecf  bv  the  sea,  except  towards  the 
nortlL.  Tnis  country  consists  of  8  jjrov- 
aices,  in  which  are  found  40  grand  cities, 
45* 


called  kwn;  33  of  t 
Jbu ;  58  (cfteoM,  or  citi( 
and  70  of  the  third,  c 
great  number  of  ibrlR 
The  north  part  of  Co 
and  mountainous, 
beasts,  and  but  thin! 
southern  division  is  ri 
mat  numbers  of  lar, 
besides  fowl,  wild  an< 
varied  of  game ;  i 
silk,  nax  and  cottorL 
pays  an  annual  tribi 
the  interior  adminisu:; 
The  prevailing  reKgi 
Buddha.  Populatioi: 
at  6  or  8,000,000; 
68,600.    Kinffki-taoi 

CoaEU*r,  Arcangel 
former  on  the  viohn, 
nano,  in  the  territory 
year  1653,  and  was  i 
music  by  Matteo  Sit 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  a 
by  Bassano  of  Bole 
1706,  he  travelled  int« 
in  the  service  of  the 
during  fivayeais^  afte 
into  hw  own  country, 
the  violin  with  great  j 
credible  degree  of  ac< 
tion  was  peculiariy  c 
spirit  and  expression^ 
firm  and  urufi>rm. 
was  his  patron  at  Roi 
and  conaucted,  accor 
plan  of  Crescentini, 
sical  academy  which  i 
the  cardinal  every  Mo 
tas  on  the  violin,  and 
may  be  considered,  ac 
of  a  new  species  of  j 
for  his  own  instrum 
1713,  and,  besides  a  c 
left  behind  him  a  val 
paintiiiffs,  which  beca 
cardiniU  OttobonL  H 
Pantheon. 

Corfu  (anciently  J) 
ria,  and  at  last,  Corcyi 
Mediterranean,  at  the 
adc,  near  the  coast  oi 
miles  long,  and  from 
20^20^  E.;  lat  39^ 
60,000;  square  miles, 
is  mild,  but  variable,  t 
land  fertile,  and  the  1 
anges,  citrons,  the  r<( 
honey,  wax  and  oil  an 
dant.  Some  parts  an 
barren,  and  good  wai 
forms  a  great  part  of  it 
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kal  has  ahrays  bome  the  name  of  the 
island.  Towards  the  end  of  die  14th 
eentiuy,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Venetians.  Itwasailerwarastakenbythe 
French,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo^-Fomnio,  in  1797.  In  March, 
*1799,  it  was  tidcen  from  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  Turiss,  and  united  with  Cepha- 
Ionia,  Zante,  &e.,  to  fbnn  a  republic,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Sewn  Jdands, 
(See  Jbmian  bkends.)  Homer,  in  the  Odys- 
•er,  describes  the  beauty  of  this  iskuid 
of  thePhasacians,  celebrating  the  climate 
and  the  gardens  of  Alcinotls. 

CokFU  (anciently  Corcyra);  cajntal  of 
the  islimd  of  the  same  name ;  Ion.  20^  17^ 
E. ;  lat  39^  4(y  N. ;  population,  15,000 ;  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  It  is  the  seat  of 
covemment  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is 
KMtified,  and  defended  by  2  fortresses; 
and  has  a  good  harbor  and  considenible 
trade.  In  1818,  a  uniyersity  was  estab- 
fished  here,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  by  the  eari  of  Guil- 
lord,  who  was  appointed  chancellor,  and 
nommated  Chreeks  of  the  first  abilities  to 
the  different  chairs.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents soon  amounted  to  150. 

OoRiAznxE  R  (coriandrum  satwvm,  Linn.) ; 
an  annual  plant,  natiye  of  Italy,  and  cui- 
tirated  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
seed  has,  when  nesh,  a  very  unpleasant 
smell,  Mke  that  of  bed-bugs.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  yeiy  agreeable  and  aromatic 
when  diy.  It  acts  in  the  same  manner  as 
aniseed,  &C.,  and  enters  into  seyeral  offici- 
nal compounds.  Its  infusion  is  occasion- 
ally employed  as  a  sudoriiic  It  is  used, 
likewise,  as  a  conrectiye  of  certain  purga- 
tiyes. 

Gorilla.    (See  In^proptsaiion,) 

CoRiifNA ;  called  the  lyric  muse ;  a  po- 
etess of  Tanagra,  in  Bccotia,  contemporary 
with  Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
conquered  five  times  in  musical  contests, 
and  therefore  her  image,  crowned  with 
the  chaplet  of  victory,  was  placed  in  the 
symnasium  of  Tanagra.  According  to 
rausanias,  who  relates  this  fact,  she  was 
so  beautifiil  that  her  charms  may  have 
influenced,  in  some  degree,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  ten- 
derness and  soilness  of  her  songs,  that  she 
received  the  surname  of  the  ^.  Sappho 
and  Erinna  were  each  called  the  bee.  Of 
the  numerous  poems  which  the  ancients 
escribed  to  her,  only  a  few  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  Creuzert  Mektem, 
t  IHse,  anHauitj  vol.  2,  p.  10  et  seq.,  Wel- 
ker  has  collected  the  accounts  relating  to 
her,  and  critically  commented  on  them. — 
Mailame  de  Stael  has  given  the  name  of 


C&rinina  to  the  heroine  of  one  of  die  moA 
b^iutifid  novels  of  our  age ;  a  worit  which 
ezhiUts,  perhaps,  more  than  any  of  her 
other  productions,  the  extraordinary  talents 
pf  this  distinguished  woman. 

CoRiMTR,  a  celebrated  city  upon  the 
isthmus  of  the  same  name,  which  unite* 
the  Morea  with  Livadia,  lat.  SP  53^  37"  N- 
lon.  22^24^5^'  E.,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  some  yeara  ago,  amounted  to 
about  2000;  but  it  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  several  times  during  the  late 
revolution,  and  the  editor  found  it,  in 
1821,  with  hardly  any  occupants  except 
soldiers.  The  houses  were  mostly  torn 
down;  and  of  the  18  columns  of  the 
temple,  mentioned  by  Dodwell  and  sev* 
era]  travellere  before  him,  he  found  but  8. 
Only  a  few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  n^ag- 
nificence  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  muoi 
mi^ht,  undoubtedly,  be  obtained  by  exca- 
vation. Capitals  and  basB-reliefe  are  found, 
in  great  numbers,  in  the  houses  of  the 
bey  and  other  Turks,  formerly  rending 
here ;  the  latter,  however,  are  put  to  the 
use  of  ordinary^  pieces  of  marble,  having 
the  figured  side  turned  inwards.  The 
northern  harbor,  Lochaeon,  on  the  ((ulf  of 
Corinth,  is  choked  with  sand,  as  is  like- 
wise the  eastern  harbor,  Cenchrea,  on  the 
Baronic  gulf  Of  the  shallow  harbor 
Schcenos,  on  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  there  hardly 
remains  a  trace.  All  these  harbore  are 
now  morasses,  and  corrupt  the  air  of  the 
city.  The  mosques  and  churches,  and  the 
palaces  formerly  belonging  to  Turks  of 
hi^h  rank,  are.  built  paruy  out  of  the  ruins 
ofthe  ancient  city.  The  Turks  did  nothinfi 
for  the  city  or  the  harbors ;  they  only  paid 
a  litde  attention  to  the  AcrocorinuiusL 
(q.  V.)  Corinth  derived,  in  ancient  times^ 
peat  advantages  from  its  situation  on  the 
isthmus,  between  two  bays,  belonging  to 
what  may  be  called  two  difierent  seas,  if 
we  consider  the  poor  state  of  navigation 
in  ancient  times ;  and  a  great  exchange 
of  Asiatic  and  Italian  goods  took  place 
diere.  The  duty  paid  on  these  goods 
afforded  a  great  revenue  to  the  state ;  and 
the  citizens  accumulated  such  wealth,  that 
Corinth  became  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent, but,  at  the  same  time,  most  voluptu- 
ous cities  of  Greece.  Venus  was  the 
goddess  of  the  city,  and  courtesans  were 
her  priestesses,  to  whom  recourse  waa 
oflen  had,  that  they  mi^t  implore  the 
protection  ofthe  goddess  m  times  of  pub- 
lic danger ;  and  a  certain  number  of  new 
iniestesses  were  consecrated  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  important  enterprises 
Lais  (q.  v.)  and  seveFal  other  fbmales  of 
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Ae  aame  profeaenon  were  dkUnguwh^d 
by  their  great  accomplishments  and  beau- 
tVf  and  the  high  price  which  they  set  on 
Uieir  charms :  hence  the  old  proverb, 
Abfi  euwis  homini  licet  cuUre  CorirUkum, 
The  virtuous  women  celebrated  a  feast  to 
Venus  apart  from  the  others.  The  famous 
Sisyphus  was  the  founder  of  Corinth, 
His  family  was  succeeded  by  the  Hera- 
clides  (who  were  dethroned  after  several 
centuries^  and  the  government  intrusted 
to  200  ciuzens,  coiled  Baochiades.  Heeren 
thinks  that  they  were,  at  least  several  of 
them,  merchants.  To  this  oligarchy  fol- 
lowed a  monarchical  form  of  government^ 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  constitution 
apjNroaching  nearer  to  ofigarchy  than  to 
democracy.  In  the  sequel,  Corinth  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Achaean  league^ 
and  vras  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Mununius,  146  R  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, 24  years  later,  rebuilt  it ;  but  its  com- 
merce could  not  be  restored :  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  now  took  the  road  to 
Rome.  St  Paul  lived  here  a  year  and  a 
hal£  The  .Venetians  received  the  place 
from  a  Greek  euiperor;  Mohanuned  II 
took  it  fion^.them  in  1458 ;  the  Venetians 
recovered  1^  1687.  and  fortified  the  Acro- 
corinthus  «gain;  out  the  Turks  took  it 
anew  in  1/15,  and  retained  it  until  the 
late  revolution  of  the  Greeks,  during  which 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  soi^disaTU  Greek 
l^vemment.  Against  any  enemy  invad- 
ing the  Morea  from  the  north,  Corinth  is 
or  the  highest  military  importance.  It  is 
described  at  some  length  in  the  editor's 
Journal  of  his  stay  in  Greece,  in  1822 
(Leipdc,  1823).  The  situation  of  Corintli 
IS  one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  be 
imagined,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  tlie  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  tlie  charms  of  poetic 
and  historical  associations.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  on  its  picturesque  and  beautiful 
cone,  seems  like  an  observatory  for  sur- 
veying the  whole  field  of  Grecian  glory. . 
The  waters  of  two  bays  wash  the  olive 
groves,  which  border  the  city ;  and  from 
every  hill  in  it,  you  con  survey  the  noble 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  or  let  your  eye 
wander  over  the  istlunus,  where,  in  hap- 
pier ages,  the  Isthmian  games  were  cele- 
brate<^  even  to  the  mountains  and  shores 
of  Megara  and  Attica.  Nero  besan  to 
difl^  a  canal  through  the  isthmus,  but  his 
successors  were  ashamed  to  complete  a 
work  which  had  been  undertaken  by  such 
amonsti'r,  though  it  happened  to  be  a  good 
jne.  The  luxury  of  ancient  Corinth  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  place  in 
Greece.  At  tlie  court  of  the  Bvzantine 
«mperora,  there  were  officers  called  Co" 


rMUom,  who  were  kemen  of  the  ohm^ 
ments  and  furniture  or  the  palace. — A 
certain  mixture  of  various  metals  waa 
called  Carintiiian  bnusj  and  was  very  dear* 
The  story  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  ac« 
cidental  meldng  together  of  different  met- 
als at  the  time  of  the  confia^pution  of  Cor* 
inth,  when  taken  by  Mummius,  is  a  fMe^ 
tlie  brass  having  been  in  use  long  before. 
(For  further  intormation  on  the  pohtical 
history  of  Corinth,  see  Timoleon,) 

CoaiEfTHiAxr,  with  some  of  the  earlier 
English  writere,  was  used  to  signify  a 
person  of  a  loose,  licentious  character,  in 
aUusion  to  the  voluptuous  and  corrupt  state 
of  society  in  ancient  Corinth,  (q.  v.)  It  hm 
very  recently  been  applied  to  expness  a 
person  in  hi^  hfe,  and  of  &shionable 
maimeFB.  This  usage  is  drawn  finom  tha 
Corinthian  capital  in  architecture,  which 
18  distinguished  for  its  elegance  anid  orna- 
ment The  latter  usage,  perticulariy  when 
it  is  applied  to  a  lad^r,  is  rather  onensive 
to  the  ear  of  one  fiuniiiar  with  the  oldet 
applicatioik 

Corinthian  OiiDXB.  (See  JhthUedmt 
and  Order,) 

CoaioLANUs;  the  name  ^ven  to  aa 
ancient  Roman,  Caius  Marcius,  because 
the  city  of  Corioli,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Volsci,  was  taken  almost  solely 
by  his  exertions.  His  valor  in  the  victory 
over  the  Antiates  was  rewarded  by  the 
consul  Cominius  with  a  golden  chain. 
Coriolanus^  however,  lost  his  popularity 
when,  during  the  famine  which  prevailed 
in  Rome  491  B.  C,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  plebeians  of  their  hard-eanied 
privileges,  and  even  made  the  propositioa 
to  distribute  the  provisions  obtained  firom 
Sicily  among  them  only  on  condition  that 
they  would  agree  that  the  tribuoeship 
should  be  abolished.  Enraged  at  this,  the 
tribunes  commanded  him  to  be  brought 
before  them ;  and,  when  he  did  not  appear, 
they  endeavored  to  seize  his  person,  and, 
failing  in  this  attempt,  condemned  hun  to 
be  thrown  from  the  Taipeian  rock.  But 
the  patricians  rescued  him;  and  it  waa. 
finally  determined  tliat  his  cause  should  be 
brouffht  before  the  tribunal  of  the  whole 
people.  Coriolanus  appeared,  and  made 
answer  to  the  complaints  alleged  against 
liim  by  the  tribunes  (who  a^^cused  him  of 
tyranny,  and  of  endeavoring  to  introduce 
a  regal  government),  by  the  simple  narra- 
tion of  his  exploits,  and  his  services  to 
wards  his  country.  He  showed  the  scars 
on  his  breast,  and  the  whole  multitude 
were  affected  even  to  tears.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  unable  to  repei 
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it^  aceuflatiom  against  him,  peiticalariy 
that  of  distribucing  the  spoila  of  war  among 
the  soldiers,  instead  of  deliverinir  them  to 
the  questorsy  as  the  laws  of  Rome  re- 
qnired;  and  the  tribunes  were  enabled  to 
procure  his  banishments  Coriolanus  now 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
countiy,  and  immediately  went  to  the 
Volsci,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome, 
and  prevailed,  upon  them  to  go  to  war 
with  her  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  He  himself  was  jomed  with  Attius 
in  the  command  of  their  army,  which 
fanmediately  made  itself  master  of  the 
dties  of  Latium.  The  Volscian  canip  vms 
pitched  in  sight  of  Rome  before  troops 
could  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  envoys  sent  by  the  senate  returned 
with  the  answer,  that  Rome  could  pur- 
chase peace  only  by  the  surrender  of  the 
tenitoiy  taken  from  the  Volsci.  A  second 
embassy  was  of  no  more  avail ;  and  at 
length,  the  priests  and  augurs  having  re- 
tained equally  unsuccessful,  the  terror  of 
the  inhabitants  was  extreme.  Valeria,  the 
sister  of  Valerius  Puhlicola,  exhorted  the 
women  to  dy  the  effect  of  their  tears  on 
the  resolution  of  Coriolanus.  She  imme- 
diately went  to  the  house  of  Veturia,  his 
mother,  whom  he  highly  honored,  where 
ahe  also  found  Volumnia,  his  wife,  and 
besought  both  to  go  with  the  other  women 
to  make  a  kst  experiment  upon  the  heart 
of  the  conqueror.  The  senate  approved 
of  this  resolution,  and  the  Roman  matrons, 
Veturia  and  Vohimnia  with  her  children 
taking  the  lead,  went  towards  the  camp 
of  Coriolanus,  who,  recognising  his  moth- 
er, his  vnie  and  his  cbil<&en,  ordered  the 
lictoiB  to  lower  their  fa»ees^  and  received 
them  with  tender  embraces.  He  then 
urged  them  to  leave  the  treacherous  city, 
and  to  come  to  him.  During  this  time, 
his  mother  never  ceased  entreating  him  to 
grant  his  country  an  honorable  peace,  and 
assured  him  that  he  never  should  enter 
the  gates  of  Rome  without  passing  over 
her  dead  body.  At  length,  yidding  to  her 
entreaties,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  confessed  that  she  had  prevailed.  He 
then  withdrew  his  army  from  before 
Rome,  and,  as  he  was  attempting  to 
justify  himself  in  an  assembly  of  the  Vol- 
sd,  was  aasassmated  in  a  tumult  excited 
by  Attius.  The  Roman  senate  caused  a 
temple  to  be  built  to  female  fortune  upon 
the  place  where  Veturia  had  softened  the 
anger  of  her  son,  and  made  her  the  first 
jwiestesB* 

Cork  ;  a  county  of  Ireland,  formeriy  a 
kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  th^  county  of 
Limerick,  £«  by  the  counties  of  Tippenoy 


and  Waterford,  S.  6.  E.  and  S.  W.  by  daft 
sea,  and  W.  b^  the  county  of  Kerry;  di/ 
English  miles  m  length  and  71  in  breadth. 
The  land  is  generally  good.    The  pritici- 

KJ  towns  are  Coric,  Kinsale,  You^al, 
allow,  Donneraile  and  Bandon-bndfie. 
Populadon  stated,  in  1813,  at  523^996 ;  by 
census,  in  1821, 703,000.  It  is  now  above 
790,000. 

Cork  ;  a  cilr  of  Ireknd,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  162  miles  S.  W.  Dublm ; 
Ion.  *»  28'  15"  W.;  bt.  51«  53^  54"  N.; 
populadon,  100,658.  It  viras  originally 
tmilt  on  an  island  formed  by  the  river 
Lee,  but  is  now  greadv  extended  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  both  branches  of  the 
river.  It  is  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its 
harbor,  or  cove,  9  miles  below  the  town, 
is  celebrated  for  its  safety  and  capacious- 
ness. Its  entrance,  deep  and  narrow,  is 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  on  each  side. 
Cork  is  the  second  city  in  Ireland,  and 
exports  ffreat  quantities  of  sah  provis- 
ions ;  and  during  the  slaughtering  season, 
100,000  head  of  cattle  are  prepared.  The 
other  exports  are  butter,  candles^  soap, 
whiskey,  hides,  pork,  rabbit-skinB,  linen, 
woollens,  yam,  &c  Its  manufactures  are 
sail-cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  lecher,  glue, 
glass,  coarse  cloth,  &c.  The  Approaches 
to  the  town  werr$  formerly  two  laige  stone 
bridges,  to  which  three  others  have  been 
add^  The  public  buildings  are  gener- 
ally of  a  phun  exterior.  The  principal 
ones  are  a  stately  cathedral,  exchange, 
mariiet-house,  custom-house,  town-house, 
2  theatres,  several  ho^itals  and  churches, 
large  barracks,  &c.  The  Cork  institution 
is  an  incorporated  scientific  estaUishment, 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  chem- 
istry, agriculture  and  botan  v.  The  houses 
of  the  city  are  generally  old  and  not  ele- 
gant It  sends  two  memben  to  pariia* 
ment. 

Cork  is  the  external  bark  of  a  species 
<^  oak  (quercuB  tviber)  which  grows  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  otner  soutbem  parts 
or  Europe,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
fungous  texture  of  its  bark,  and  the  leaves 
being  evergreen,  oblong,  somewhat  oval, 
downy  underneath,  and  vraved.  The 
principal  sumily  of  coriE  is  obtained  from 
Catalonia  in  Spain.  In  the  collecting  of 
cork,  it  is  customary  to  slit  it  with  a  knife 
at  certain  distances,  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  fi!om  the  top  of  the  trees  to  the 
bottom ;  and  to  make  two  incisions  across, 
one  near  the  top,  and  the  other  near  the 
bottom,  of  the  trunk.  For  the  purpose  of 
stripping  off  the  bark,  a  curved  knifr^ 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  is  used 
Sometimes  it  is  stripi^ed  in  pvNses  tb^ 
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ffftinle  fengthf  waA  BOmctfanoi  in  Bhortef 
pieces,  crofls  cuts  being  made  at  oertain 
intervals^  In  some' instances,  the  perpen* 
dicular  and  tranaverae  incisions  are  miade^ 
and  the  cortc  is  left  upon  the  trees,  until, 
by  the  growth  of  the  new  bark  beneath,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  loose  to  be  removed 
by  the  hand.  Ai&r  the  pieces  are  de- 
tached, diey  are  soaked  in  water,  and, 
when  neariy  dry,  are  placed  over  a  fire  of 
eoab,  which  blackens  their  external  sur* 
lace.  By  the  latter  operation,  they  are 
lendered  smooth,  and  all  the  smaller 
blemishes  are  thereby  concealed ;  the 
larger  holes  and  cracks  are  filled  up  by 
the  introduction  of  aoot  and  dirt.  They 
are  next  loaded  with  weiirhts  to  make 
them  even,  anc"  subsequently  are  dried 
and  stacked,  or  packed  in  bales  for  expor- 
tation.— ^The  uses  of  cork  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  were  nearly  the  same 
to  which  it  is  applied  by  us.  Its  elasticity 
fendero  it  peculiarly  serviceable  for  the 
stopping  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and 
thus  preventing  either  the  liquids  therein 
eontamed  from  running  out,  or  the  exter- 
nal aur  fixim  passing  in.  The  use  of  coik 
lor  stopping  glass  bottles  is  generally  con- 
(riderea  to  hme  been  introduced  about  the 
15th  centuiy.  The  practice  of  employing 
this  8id)stance  for  jackets  to  assist  in 
swimminff  is  very  ancient;  and  it  has 
been  appUed  in  various  ways  towards  the 
preservation  of  life  when  endangered  by 
ahipwreck.  The  cork  jacket,  revived  from 
an  old  German  discovery  by  Mr.  Du- 
^KMiig,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  persons  in 
danger  of  drowning,  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows : — Pieces  of  coric,  about  three  inches 
long  by  two  wide,  and  the  usual  thickness 
of  the  bark,  are  enclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  strong  cloth  or  canvass,  and 
formed  like  a  jiicket  without  sleeves ;  the 
pieces  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  round 
each  piece  of  cork,  to  keep  them  in  their- 
proper  situations ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
jacket,  about  the  hips,  is  made  like  the 
same  part  of  women's  stays,  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  thighs  in  swimming;  it  is 
made  sufficiently  large  to  fit  a  stout  man, 
and  is  secured  to  the  body  by  two  or  three 
strong  straps  sewed  far  beck  on  each  side, 
and  tied  before ;  the  strings  are  thus 
placed  to  enable  any  wearer  to  tighten  it  to 
Lis  own  convenience. — ^The  floats  of  nets 
used  for  fishing  are  fiiequently  made  of 
cork.  Pieces  fiistened  together  make 
buovs,  which,  by  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  afford  direction  for  vessels 
in  harbors,  rivers,  and  other  places.  In 
some  parts  of  Spain,  it  is  customary  to 
line  the  walls  of  houses  with  ooik,  which 


renders  them  wann,  and  prevents  the  ad- 
mission of  moisture.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians frequently  made  coffins  of  it.  On 
account  of  its  lightness,  cork  is  used  for 
fiJse  legs ;  and  fi^m  its  being  impervious 
to  water,  it  is  soinetimes  placed  between 
the  soles  of  shoes,  to  keep  out  moisture. 
When  burnt,  it  c<Hi6titutes  that  Usrht  black 
substance  known  by  the  name  of  S^panish 
Uack.  In  the  cutting  of  corks  for  use,  the 
only  tool  employed  is  a  very  broad,  thin 
and  sharp  knife ;  and,  as  the  cork  tends 
very  mucn  to  blunt  this,  it  is  sharpened 
on  a  board  by  one  whet  or  strc^e  on  each 
side,  after  every  cut,  and  now  and  then 
upon  a  common  whetstone.  The  corks 
for  bottles  are  cut  lengthwise  of  the 
bark,  and  consequently  the  pores  lie 
across.  Bungs,  and  corks  of  large  size,  are 
cut  in  a  contrary  direction :  the  pores  in 
these  are  therefore  downward--a  circum- 
stance which  renders  them  much  more 
defective  in  stopping  out  the  air  than  the 
others.  The  parines  of  cork  are  carefully 
kept,  and  sold  to  ttie  makers  of  Spanish 

CoRMOKAifT  (a  corruption  of  the  French 
words  cofheau  marin) ;  the  trivial  name  of 
a  genus  of  aquatic  birds  included  by  Linn^ 
under  odeeanusj  but  properiv  removed 
thence  by  Brisson,  to  form  a  distinct  se- 
nus,  denominated  phalacrocorax.  This 
term  is  indicated  by  PUny,  as  bdng  the 
Greek  name  for  the  cormorsnt,  though  it 
is  not  employed  by  Aristotle,  who  called 
the  bird  ilyi^tKorax,  or  sea-crow,  whence 
the  French  name  above-mentioned.  The 
cormorants  belong  to  the  fimnily  ki^palmei 
of  Cuvier,  titgmwpodts^  Bonap.  They 
are  aquatic  birds,  having  the  great  toe 
united  to  the  others  by  a  common  mem- 
brane, and  their  feet  are  thus  noost  admi* 
rably  adapted  for  swimming ;  yet  they  are 
among  the  very  few  web-footed  birds  ca- 
pable of  perchinff  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  they  do  with  great  ease  and 
security.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters :—«  moderate- 
sized,  robust,  thick,  straight  and  com- 
pressed bill,  having  the  upper  mandible 
seamed,  and  rounded  above,  with  the 
ridge  disdnct,  unguiculated  and  hooked  at 
the  point,  which  is  rather  obtuse.  The 
lower  mandiUe  is  somewhat  shorter,  trun- 
cated at  tip,  osseous  throughout,  and  fur- 
nished, at  the  base,  with  a  small,  naked, 
coriaceous  membrane,  which  is  continued 
on  the  throat  The  nostrils,  opening  in 
the  furrows,  are  basal,  lateral,  linear,  and 
scarcely  vieoble;  the  tongue  is  eartilagi* 
nous,  very  short,  carinatadabove,  papilloua 
beneath,  and  obtuse.    The  occiput  is  very 
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firotubeniit;  thefiMseandsmaUpooebaiv 
naked ;  the  neck  is  racfaer  short,  and  of 
moderate  strength ;  the  body  is  com* 
presKd.  The  feet  are  short,  robust,  and 
rather  turned  outwards ;  the  legs  ara 
wholly  feathered,  and  closely  drawn  to- 
wards tibe  belly ;  the  tarsus  is  naked,  one 
tibird  shorter  than  the  outer  toe,  much 
compressed  and  carinated  before  and  be* 
hmd.  The  outer  toe  is  the  longest,  and 
edged  extemaUy  by  a  smaU  membrane  $ 
the  webbing  membrane  is  broad,  full  and 
entire ;  the  nind  toe  is  half  as  long  as  the 
middle,  and  all  are  provided  with  moder* 
ate-sized,  curved,  broad,  bluntish  nails,  the 
middle  one  being  serrated  on  its  inner 
edge,  and  equal  to  the  others.  The  wines 
are  moderate  and  slender,  with  stiff  quilk, 
of  which  the  second  and  third  primaries 
are  longest ;  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  com^ 
posed  of  13  or  14  rigid  featherB.— About 
15  species  of  cormorant  are  at  present 
known,  and  are  distributed  over  the  whole 
worid,  engaged  in  the  same  office, — that 
of  aidine  to  maintain  the  due  balance  of 
animal  fife,  by  consuming  yast  numbers 
of  the  finny  tribes.  Like  the  pelicans,  to 
which  they  are  closely  allied  in  conforma* 
tion  and  halnts,  the  cormorants  reside  in 
considerable  &nulies  near  the  waters 
whence  they  obtain  fish.  It  is  scarcely 
posmble  to  imagine  any  animal  better 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  Ufe,  since  they 
dive  vrith  great  force,  and  swim  under 
Water  with  such  celerity  that  few  fish  can 
escape  them.  When  engaged  in  this 
chase,  they  not  only  exert  their  broadly- 
webbed  feet,  but  ply  their  wings  like  oars, 
to  propel  their  bodies  forward,  which, 
being  thin  and  keel-ahaped,  oiier  the  least 
decree  of  resistance  to  the  water.  They 
■wim  at  all  times  low  in  the  water,  with 
httle  more  than  the  head  above  the  siir* 
face,  and,  therefore,  though  large  birds, 
might  easily  be  overlooked  by  one  unac- 
customed to  their  hdbit&  Should  a  cor- 
morant seize  a  fish  in  .any  other  way  than 
by  the  head,  he  rises  to  the  sur&ce,  and, 
tossing  the  fish  into  the  air,  adroitly 
catches  it  head  foremost  as  it  £l11s,  so  that 
the  fins,  being  properly  laid  acainst  the 
fbh's  sides,  cause  no  injury  to  2ie  throat 
of  the  bird.  This  precaution  is  the  more 
necessaiy,  as  the  cormorants  are  very  vo- 
racious feeders,  and  are  often  found  not 
duly  with  tlieir  stomachs  crammed,  but 
with  a  fish  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which 
romains  until  the  material  below  is  di-* 
gested,  and  is  then  passed  into  the  stom- 
ach. When  standing  on  shore,  the  cor- 
morant appears  to  very  little  advantage, 
lioth  on  account  of  the  propoftions  of  it* 


head,  neck  and  body,  and  because  of  III 
awkward  manner  of  keeping  itself  erect, 
bemff  under  the  neceirity  of  testing  upon 
its  ngid  tail  feathers.  But,  mounted  in 
air,  these  birds  are  of  swift  and  vigorous 
flighty  and,  when  desirouB  of  rest,  alight 
upon  the  branches  of  tali  trees  or  the 
summits  of  rocks,  where  they  delight  to 
spread  their  wings  and  bask  for  hours  in 
the  sun.  They  select  similar  situations  for 
building  their  nests,  though  somedmes 
they  imike  them  upon  the  ground  or 
•mcmg  reeds,  alvmys  rudely  and  with 
coarse  materials.  In  them  they  lay  three 
or  four  whitish  eggs* — ^That  the  services 
of  birds,  which  are  such  excellent  fishen^ 
should  be  desired  by  man,  is  by  no  means 
surprising ;  and  we  are  infermed  that  the 
Chmese  have  long  trained  cormorantB  to 
fish  for  them.  This  training  is  begun  by 
idacing  a  ring  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
bird's  neck,  to  prevent  it  ficom  swaJlovring 
its  prey.  After  a  time,  the  cormonmt 
leanis  to  deliver  the  fi^  to  its  master 
without  having  the  ring  upon  im  neck. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  very  interesting  st^t  to 
observe  the  fishinff-lKiats,  having  but  one 
or  two  penons  on  ooard,  and  a  consident- 
Me  number  of  connorants,  «which  latter) 
at  a  rignal  given  by  their  master,  plunge 
into  the  water,  and  soon  return,  bnnging 
a  fish  in  their  mouths,  which  is  willingly 
relinquished.  The  male  and  female  re- 
semble each  other  in  size  and  plumage ; 
but  the  young,  especially  when  about  a 
▼ear  old,  di^  g^tly  firom  the  aduk 
birds.  They  change  their  thick,  close, 
black  plumage,  or  moult,  twice  a  year,  ac- 
quiring additional  ornaments  in  irinter. 
Four  or  ^ve  species  of  cormorants  ale 
known  to  be  mhabitants  or  occasional 
visitors  of  the  American  continent ;  but^ 
with  the  excepjdon  of  P.  gracuhu,  which 
is  veiy  common,  and  breeds  in  Florida 
(though  also  abundant  withm  the  arctic 
and  antarctic  circles),  they  are  rather  rare, 
and  only  seeif  during  vrinter  in  the  U« 
States.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  fie- 
quented  by  species  of  the  cormorant,  they 
commit  great  depredations  upon  the  fish^ 
ponds,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose  ist 
supplying  die  tables  of  the  proprietora; 
and  in  lK>1kmd,  they  are  said  to  oe  espe- 
cially troublesome  in  this  way,  two  or 
three  of  these  greedy  birds  speedily  clear- 
ing a  pond  of  all  its  finny  inhabitants. 
From  thebr  great  voracity  and  entirely 
piscivorous  regimen;  it  wUl  readily  be 
inferrod  that  theur  flesh  promises  very  lit-* 
tie  to  gratify  the  epicure.  It  is  so  Mack, 
tough,  and  rankly  fishy,  that  few  pereontf 
venture  upon  it  more  than  once,  where 
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any  thiM  ebe  can  be  had.  Neyeitlielesi» 
naval  o jScen,  and  otherB,  condemned,  hj 
the  nature  of  their  service,  to  atuationa 
where  they  are  long  debarred  from  fireah 
lirovisiona,  sometimes  have  the  cormorant 
served  at  their  tables,  after  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  akin  it,  and  endeavoied^ 
by  the  artifices  of  cookeiy,  to  disguise  its 
peculiar  jQavor. 

Corn  ;  a  hardened  portion  of  cuticle, 
produced  by  pressure ;  so  called,  because 
a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  coi^  of 
barley.  Corns  are  generally  found  on  the 
outside  of  the  toes^  but  sometimes  between 
them,  on  the  sides  of  the  foot,  or  even  on 
the  ball  They  gradually  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  parts^  and  sometimes  occasion 
extreme  pain,  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occunence,  hold  a  prominent  rank 
among  the  petty  miseries  of  mankind,  and 
frequently  exert  no  small  influence  upon 
the  temper  of  individual.  A  monarch^ 
coins  may  affect  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
No  part  of  the  human  body,  probably,  has 
been  injured  so  much  bv  our  injudicious 
mode  of  dress,  as  the  teet,  which  have 
become,  in  general,  deformed ;  so  much 
so,  that  sculptors  and  painters  can  hardly 
ever  copy  this  part  mm  living  subjects^ 
but  depend  for  a  good  foot  almost  solely 
on  the  remains  of  ancient  art  To  th& 
general  deformity  of  the  foot  belong  the 
eoma,  produced  by  the  absurd  forms  of 
our  sbqos  and  boots.  They  appear,  at 
first,  as  small,  dark  points  in  the  hardened 
akin,  and,  in  this  state,  stimulants  or  es- 
charotics,  as  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caxm* 
tic),  are  recommended.  The  com  is  to 
be  wet,  and  rubbed  with  a  pencU  of 
the*  caustic  every  evening.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  skin  previously  softened.  If  the 
com  has  attained  a  large  size,  removal  by 
cutting  or  by  licature  will  be  proper ;  if  it 
hangs  by  a  smul  neck,  it  is  recommended 
to  tie  a  silk  thread  round  it,  which  is  to  be 
tii^tened  every  day,  until  the  com  is 
completely  removed.  In  all  cases  of  cut- 
ting corns,  very  great  precaution  is  to  be 
obwrved.  The  feet  ought  always  to  be 
bathed  previously.  Mortification  has,  in 
many  instances^  resulted  from  the  neglect 
of  this  precaution,  and  from  cutting  too 
deep.  Another  simple  and  generally  very 
efficacious  means,  is  the  application  of  a 
thick  adhesive  plaster,  in  toe  centre  of 
which  a  hole  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  projecting  part.  From 
time  to  time,  a  plaster  must  be  added. 
'JThus,  the  surrounoinfl  parts  being  pressed 
down,  the  com  is  onen  expelled,  and,  at 
all  events,  is  prevented  from  enlarging. 
Paring  with  files,  rubbing  with  fish-slun. 


Ac,  have  been  likewise  found  effecthre.  In 
large  cities,  as  London,  Paris,  &c^  peopla 
make  a  business  of  curing  coma 
Coaif,  IzmiAiT.  (See  Maixe.) 
CoaN  L^ws.  An  adequate  supply  of 
bread  smffi  is  evidently  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  every  countiy,  and  should 
be  as  regular  as  is  possible,  since  sudden 
fluctuations  in  an  article  of  so  universal 
necessity  are  imurious,  and  scarcity,  vnih 
the  consequent  high  prices,  brings  distress 
upon  the  poorer  okisses,  and  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  discontent  and  convulsions.  The 
best  means  of  securing  a  sufficient  and 
steady  supply  of  this  article,  is  a  subjeet 
of  some  mversity  of  <»inion,  and  the 
practice  of  governments  has  varied  much 
at  different  times.  One  theory,  urged  bv 
Adam  Smith,  but  questioned  by  Mr.  Maf* 
thus  and  most  others,  is,  that  the  govern"* 
ment  should  do  absolutelv  nothing  in  the 
matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  fannens 
and  corn-merchants,  if  unchecked,  will 
always  form  correct  views  of  their  own 
interest^  and  that  their  interest  will  co* 
incide  with  that  of  the  community.  But 
broad,  sweeping  theories  of  this  sort  are 
rarefy  adopted  in  the  practical  adniini»* 
tration  of  affairs ;  and  a  government,  in 
making  regulations  on  this  subject,  as  on 
every  other,  looks  at  its  internal  condition, 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  its  foreign  commercial  roiations ; 
and  thpugh  it  may  not  judge  correctly  isi 
the  best  means  of  securing  a  steady  and 
sufficient  supply,  tins  does  not  prove  that 
a  total  neglect  of  the  subject  would  be  the 
wisest  and  safest  policy  in. all  countries 
and  at  all  times,  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  venr  unwise  measures  have  often 
been  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  such  aa 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evil  rather  than  to 
provide  a  remedy.  One  way  to  guard 
against  a  scarcity  is  that  adopted  by  the 
kmg  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Joeepb--the 
purchasinff  of  com  by  the  government,  in 
time  of  plen^  at  home,  or  importing  it 
from  abroad,  and  storing  it  in  public  raaf^- 
azines,  to  be  distributed  as  the.pubhe 
wants  may  demand.  But  this  ^stem  is 
attended  with  ^peat  expense,  and  aflbida 
but  an  uncertam  and  madequate  provis- 
ion. Most  governments,  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  making  direct  purchases,  attempt 
to  provide  a  remedy  by  the  passaip  of 
laws.  This  subject  of  grain  lensladon  ia 
by  no  means  entirely  m<Klem.  The  Athe* 
mans  had  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  and  requiring  merchants  who 
loaded  their  vessels  wiUi  it  in  foreign 
ports,  to  bring  their  cargoes  to  Athensr 
The  public  provision  and  distribution  oC 
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cerD  wem  an  important  branch  of  admin- 
isirotioii  at  Rome,  and  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  pablic  tranquillity. 
The  reffulation  of  tlie  supply  of  com  and 
the  trade  in  the  article  has  been  a  ihiitful 
subject  of  legisiation  in  modem  £urope. 
But  it  ifl  to  be  obeerved,  that  the  public 
aolicimde  and  current  of  legislation  take 
this  direction  only  in  populous  countries, 
or  at  least  those  in  which  the  populadon 
presses  hard  upon  the  means  of  domestic 
production  of  bread  stufli ;  for  a  countiy 
of  which,  like  Poland,  the  staple  export  is 
com,  needs  to  take  no  measures  ror  se- 
curing a  supply ;  and  as  flour  and  Indian 
meal  are  great  articles  of  exportation  in 
the  U.  States,  tiiis  country  has  had  no  oc- 
casion for  laws  to  guard  against  a  famine, 
ance  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  and 
trade  gives  the  greatest  possible  security, 
by  producing  a  surplus  of  provisions, 
which  a  high  price  at  home,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  any  scarcity,  will  be  sure  to  retiun 
for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.  In  ag- 
ricultural countries,  the  object  of  solicitude 
is  to  supply  the  want  of  arts  and  manufiu> 
tures,  as  in  populous  and  highly  improved 
countries,  it  is  to  supply  the  want  of  food. 
But  the  laws  directea  to  this  object  have 
been  very  various,  and  some  of  them  con- 
tradictory ;  for  as  in  Athens,  so  in  Eng- 
land at  one  period,  the  laws  pvohibited  the 
exportation  of  com ;  whereas,  at  another 
period,  and  for  a  very  long  one  in  the 
latter  country,  a  bounty  was  ffiven  on  the 
exportation ;  and  both  these  bws  had  the 
same  object,  viz.  the  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  the  article.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bounty  is  the  measure  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  intended, 
and  the  permanent  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion must  aggravate  the  scarcity  which  it 
18  intended  to  prevent  Such  a  bounty 
tmds  to  stimulate  a  surplus  production, 
and  so  to  give  a  country,  by  this  factitious 
encouragement,  the  same  securi^,  in  re- 
spect to  a  supply,  as  results  from  the 
spontaneous  course  of  industry  and  trade 
in  Poland,  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
and  the  U.  States.  But  the  objection  to 
the  bounty  is  its  gretLt  expense,  requiring, 
as  it  does,  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  raising  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  domestic  consumer.  To  se- 
cure the  advantages,  and  avoid  some  of 
the  burthens  of  this  law,  Mr.  Burke,  in 
1770,  proposed  the  system  of  com  laws 
skice  adhered  to  in  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  which  no  bounty  is  paid,  but  the  ex- 
portation of  com  is  permitted  when  it  is 
sold  under  a  certain  price  in  the  home 
This  price  is  determmed  by  the 


average  sales  in  certain  specified  places 
for  a  given  time ;  and,  when  it  rises  above 
a  certain  other  fixed  price,  the  importation 
is  permitted.  By  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  wheat 
mic ht  be  exported  when  the  price  was 
under  44  shillings  the  quarter,  and  im- 
ported when  it  was  over  4o  shillings.  The 
home  grower  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  free 
from  foreisn  competition  at  any  price  un* 
der  48  shiUings,  and  this  gives  him  confi- 
dence in  pursuing  this  species  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  rates  or  pnces  at  which  ex- 
portation and  importation  have  since  been 
allowed,  have  varied,  from  time  to  time, 
very  materially ;  but  the  principles  of  the 
laws  and  their  effect  are  the  same.  This  ' 
system  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Malthus  and 
many  others,  who  are,  in  general,  opposed 
to  restrictions  and  encouragements  of 
trade,  to  be  the  best  system  by  which  the 
home  supplv  coukl  be  secured ;  and  they 
further  tmnk,  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
safely  open  its  ports  to  a  perfecdy  free 
trade  in  so  essential  an  article,  since  the 
fluctuations  of  price  and  the  occasion^ 
scarcity,  in  consequence  of  ware  or  other 
interruptions  of  trade  with  the  countries 
depended  upon  for  a  supplv,  woaM  pro- 
duce great  distress,  and  tend  to  breed  dis- 
turbances and  riots  in  the  kingdom. 

CoRNARO,  Ludovico,  was  descended 
from  a  Venetian  family  which  had  given 
sevend  doges  to  Venice,  and,  in  the  15th 
century,  a  queen  to  the  island  of  Cyprus^ 
who  left  that  kingdom  to  the  Venetian 
republic.  He  died  at  Padua,  in  1566,  aged 
1C4  years,  without  pain  or  stmggle.  From 
the  25th  to  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  disordered  stomach, 
with  the  gout,  and  with  slow  fevers,  tiM  at 
length  he  gave  up  the  use  of  medicine, 
and  accustomed  himself  to  extreme  fru- 
gality in  his  diet.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  this  he  relates  in  his  book  entitied  7^ 
MoarttageiofaiemperaUlAfe,  Comaro^ 
precepts  are  not,  indeed,  applicable,  in 
their  full  extent,  to  every  constitution  ;  but 
his  eeneral  rales  will  always  be  correct 
His  diseases  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  a 
state  of  vigorous  health  and  tranquillity  of 
spirits,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an 
entire  stranger.  He  wrote  three  additional 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  In  his  work 
upon  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Man,  which 
he  composed  in  his  95th  year,  he  says  of 
himseb^  **I  am  now  as  healthy  as  anv 
person  of  25  yean  of  age.  I  write  daily  7 
or  8  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  oc- 
cupy in  walking,  convening,  and  occa- 
rionally  in  attending  concerta  I  am 
happ^,  and  relish  every  thing  that  I  eat 
My  imagination  is  lively,  my  memory 
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tfOULfiious ;  my  jtidffineiit  good ;  and,  what 
M  most  reniarkable,  in  a  penon  of  my 
advanced  age,  my  voice  is  strong  and  hacr- 
aBonious." 

CoRNEiLLS,  Peter,  the  fi>under  of 
French  tragedy,  and  the  fiivt,  in  point 
of  time,  among  the  great  authors  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  was  born  at  Rouen, 
June  6,  1606,  at  which  place  his  father 
was  advocate-general.  In  his  later  and 
more  finished  worics,  he  showed  how 
much  the  court  intri^rues,  and  the  troubles 
which  prevailed  dunng  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Xfll,  had  innuenced 
the  formation  of  his  character.  A  some- 
what equivocal  success  with  the  mistress 
of  his  fiiend,  to  whom  he  was  unsuspect- 
ingly introduced  by  her  lover,  first  made 
him  a  comic  writer.  He  related  this  ad- 
venture in  verse,  and  brouffht  it  on  the 
stage,  under  the  name  of  MHiie,  in  the 
vear  16S9.  Its  great  success  encouraged 
•him  to  persevere,  and  he  soon  produced 
Cliiandrej  La  Vewot^  and  La  OaUrie  du 
PaUds^  La  Sidvante  and  La  Place  Bmh 
aUj  the  last  of  vtrhich  appeared  in  16^5. 
The  success  of  these  pieces  was  so  great, 
and  the  applause  so  universal,  that  a  par- 
ticular company  of  actora  was  establisned 
for  their  performance,  and  many  of  them, 
modernized  in  some  respects,  retain  theur 
place  on  the  stage  to  this  day.  The  neir^ 
lect  of  nature  was  common  to  Comeille 
with  his  contemporaries.  His  Mtdea^  pro- 
duced in  1635,  was  imitated  from  Seneca, 
and  written  in  the  declamatory  style  of 
that  author.  At  that  time,  cardinal  Rich- 
dieu  retained  several  poets  in  his  pay, 
who  were  obliged  to  write  comedies  from 
plote  furnish^  by  him.  Comeille  was 
about  to  place  himself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion; but  a  change,  which  he  took  the 
liberty  of  making,  in  a  plot  submitted  to 
him,  offended  the  cardinal,  and  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  plan.  He  then  with- 
drew to  Rouen,  where  he  met  monsieur  de 
Cbalon,  the  former  secretary  of  Mary  of 
Medici,  who  advised  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  tra^y,  and  recommended  the 
Spanish  wntera  as  models.  Upon  this, 
Comeille  learned  the  Spanish  language, 
and,  in  1636,  produced  the  C^  which 
coufinned  tiie  predictions  of  his  intelligent 
friend.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  only 
person  who  did  not  join  in  the  general  acf- 
miration,  and;  mortified  by  the  poet's  open 
rejection  of  his  offered  patronage,  induced 
the  newly-established  academy  to  decry 
the  merits  of  the  CSd,  Chapelain,  by  whom 
tbe  criticism  was  written,  attenqited  to 
satisfy  the  founder,  without  too  much 
offending  the  general  opinion.    The  Stn^ 
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tmeid  de  Mcaiimie  Ihrnpaiae  surla  TVa- 
fi-com^dU  du  CSd  is,  therefore,  more  cred- 
itable to  the  learning  than  to  the  taste  of 
the  French  literati.  Others  hoped,  by  de- 
crying the  poet,  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the 
minister.  But  die  works  of  Comeille 
were  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  attacks. 
In  1639,  his  Horaces  made  its  appearance 
(the  earlier  editions  had  the  title  Horace, 
but  the  later  ones  have  Horacea\  whereby 
he  refuted  the  reproach  of  a  deficiency  of 
invention ;  which  was,  however,  re[)eated, 
when  he  brought  out  his  Heradius,  in 
1647,  imitated  from  Calderon,  and  the 
MenttuTy  in  1642,  after  Pedro  de  Roxas. 
This  objection,  perhaps,  was  the  cause  of 
the  poet's  leaving  modem  subjects ;  for 
henceforward,  he  applied  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Roman ;  and  the  strict 
patriotism  of  the  ancient,  with  the  artfid 
politics  of  the  more  modem  Romans,  as  an 
mgenious  critic  says,  now  took  the  place  of 
that  chivalric  honor  and  faith,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  in  the  Cid  shows  him 
to  participate  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
dramatic  writers.  The  French  criuus  are 
inclined  to  consider  Cwna,  which  appear^ 
ed  in  1639,  as  his  masteipiece;  but  for- 
eigners will  not  place  it  above  Potyewic. 
The  happy  blending  of  the  pathetic  vritb 
the  dignified  gravity  to  which  Comeille  so 
much  inclines,  makes  this  piece  more 
attractive  than  the  others,  in  the  McH 
de  Paamh,  which  appeared  in  1641,  the 
noble  oignity  of  the  piece  cannot  excuse 
its  bombast  In  his  Mtfidewr,  nature  and 
tmth  of  description  take  the  place  of  the 
artificial  tone  then  prevalent ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  this  piece  with  the  Spanish 
original  (La  Sospedtoaa  Verdad)  may  be 
instmctive  to  the  friends  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature. At  length,  the  genius  of  this  pro- 
lific poet  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted. 
JOtodofpme,  the  favorite  of  Comeille,  pro- 
duced m  1646,  leaves  a  painful  impression, 
and  the  artful  combination  of  the  accumu- 
lated terrors  of  tiie  piece  cannot  redeem 
it  The  later  works  of  Comeille  (e.  g., 
Heradnuj  which  appeared  in  1647,  Ikn 
Saruhe  d^Jtragtm^Andrfmidt,  a  piece  with 
music,  lAxicessions  and  dancing),  are  less 
knovm,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
French,  less  worthy  o(  bein?  so,  with  the 
exception  of^/wmUde,  whicli  appeared  in 
1652,  and  which  was  revived  by  Talma, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  upon  the  stage. 
The  disdainful  scom  of  fate,  in  the  hero  of 
this  piece,  is  susceptible  of  very  great  ef> 
^  feet ;  iMit  that  rhetorical  antithesis  prevails 
'  in  it  which  is  found  in  many  of  ComeiUe's 
pieces*  PerUtarite,  in  1653,  failed  entirely 
Becoming  distnatfiil  of  his  talentSi  Cor* 
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Mifle  now  wtffaed  to  abandoD  dramatic 
wridiig,  aod  applied  himaelC  for  ax  yean^ 
to  the  translation  of  theDe  imiadone  Juf* 
CStriitij  the  fiist  book  of  which  be  had 
proyioualy  finished  in  vene.  At  length, 
Fouquet  entreated  hini  to  devote  hia  tal- 
ents again  to  the  stage.  (Ed^  in  1659, 
and  tSeriorutf ,  in  1663,  were  received  with 
the  applause  which  had  been  given  him 
in  his  best  days,  and  he  endeavored  to 
secure  the  public  favor  by  accompanying 
the  exhibition  of  the  piece  with  splendid 
sc^ieiy.  fiut  his  subsequent  pieces — OtAe. 
JSigMa$f  MUOf  and  many  omers— proved 
the  failing  power  of  a  poet  who  had  for- 
merly shown  himself  without  a  rival  Of 
33  pieces  which  Conieille  left,  only  8  sdll 
retain  their  places  on  the  stage.  Time  has 
established  tils  fame,  and  the  French,  long 
a£o,  sumaraed  him  the  Gfrecrf,  thouffh 
Voltaire,  the  editor  of  his  works,  and  La 
Haipe,  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
great  predecessor,  do  not  pronounce  an 
entirely  favorable  sentence  upon  his  mer- 
its. A.  W.  Schlegel  has  criticised  him  in 
a  masterly  mode,  and  Lesainff  has  pointed 
out,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  defects  in 
the  plots  of  many  of  his  pieces.  It  is^ 
Indeed,  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  his 
peat  talents,  which  were  displayed  so 
nrilliantlv  in  the  C^  should  have  been  so 
much  checked  in  their  developement  by 
his  inclination  to  the  ckssic,  or,  rather, 
Roman  forma  It  was  owing  to  the  cir- 
Gumstan<  os  of  the  times,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  political  subjects  as  materi- 
als fi>r  tragedy.  Voltaire  remarked  their 
influence  upon  the  trasedy  of  Otntio,  and 
did  not  feit  to  see  that  the  interest,  in 
many  parts  of  PolueucU^  must  have  be«i 
increased  by  the  Jansenist  oontroversiea, 
which  may,  in  tact,  have  eiven  occasion  to 
the  passagesL  ComeiUe  had  nothing  cap- 
tivating in  his  manners.  His  conversation 
was  tedious,  and  by  no  means  well  chosen. 
Like  Turenne,  he  was,  in  eariy  years,  con* 
sidered  as  deficient  in  talent  In  his  ex- 
ternal appearance,  he  resembled  an  infe- 
ricHT  tradesman  of  Rouen,  and  it  is  vei^r 
eanr>  then,  to  conceive  that,  with  rather 
nioe  manners,  and  a  hwh  senife  of  his 
merits,  he  ooidd  not  feel  himself  in  his 
ptmer  sphere  at  court.  His  profession 
and  talents  did  not  make  him  rich,  and 
he  lived  with  great  fiugali^.  During  the 
year  1647,  he  was  recwed  mto  the  French 
academy  in  the  place  of  MaynanI,  and 
died  Oct  1, 1684,  beins  the  ddest  mem- 
ber. A  descendant  of  the  eklest  of  his 
two  sons  lived  till  the  year  1813,  and  was  * 
as  little  favored  by  fenune  as  the  grand- 
\  of  Comeille,  to  whom  Voltaire,  by 


the  editioii  of  the  woiks  of  her  gnat-ondet 
dischaij^  the  debt  of  his  eonntiy.  The 
latest  views  of  the  French  concerning  thi0 
great  man,  who  did  so  much  for  i£e  es- 
tablishment of  their  theatre,  are  found  in 
an  ^iogt  dt  ComeSUf  par  M.  Vtdorm 
Ihhrtj  which  received  tne  prize  of  the 
French  academy  in  1807,  and  which  has 
since  been  republished.  The  most  com- 
plete and  correct  edition  of  his  works, 
enriched  by  the  principal  productions  of 
his  brother,  by  Vohure's  commentaries, 
and  by  a  selection  of  Palissot's  notes,  was 
published  by  Renouard,  Paris,  1817,  in  12 
volumes.  Napoleon  is  described,  in  the 
memoins  of  Las  Cases,  as  having  said,  that, 
had  ComeiUe  lived  in  his  time,  he  would 
have  made  him  a  prince.  The  emperor 
was  fond  of  reading  the  worin  of  this  poet 
durinff  his  abode  on  Sl  Helena,  whilst  he 
treated  with  comparative  neglect  several 
other  poets  adored  by  the  French  nation. 
CoRNEiLLE,  Thomas,  brother  of  the 
precedinff,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  Aug  20^ 
1625^  and  lived  in  the  most  Mendlv  union 
with  his  brother  Peter  till  the  death  of  the 
latter.  A  comedy,  which  he  wrote  in 
Latin  verse,  while  he  was  a  scholar  at  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  which  obtained  the 
honor  of  a  representation,  as  well  as  the 
success  which  attended  the  worics  of  Yub 
brother,  detennined  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  drama.  His  first  comedy,  c^- 
ed  Les  EngagemenU  du  Ha$ard,  which 
appeared  in  1647,  and  was  an  imitation 
of  Calderon,  was  successfuL  Many  simi- 
lar ones  soon  followed,  also  borrowed  fi>am 
the  Spaniards.  The  numb^  of  his  drai- 
matic  works  is  42;  yet  most  of  them  aiB 
now  so  littie  known,  that  even  the  cata- 
logue of  them  in  the  records  <^  the  French 
academv  wiU  be  fbond  erroneoas  and 
incomplete.  His  comedies,  however,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  were  receiv- 
ed with  greater  interest,  if  possible,  thsn 
those  of  the  great  ComeiUe,  in  imitation 
of  whom  Thomas  applied  himself  to  tra^ 
pedy,  and  his  Timecrate^  which  appeared 
m  16S6,  was  received  with  such  continual 
applause,  that  the  actors,  weary  of  repeat- 
ing it,  entreated  the  audi^ice,  fit>m  the 
stage,  to  permit  the  representation  of  som^ 
thing  else,  otherwise  they  should  forget 
all  theur  other  pieces.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  not  been  brou^  upon  the  bosids  at 
alL  CammOf  in  l&l,  produced  an  equal 
sensation.  The  spectators  thronged  in 
such  numbers  to  witness  the  representa- 
tion, that  scarcely  room  enough  was  left 
for  the  performers.  Of  his  dramatic  works 
which  now  merit  attention,  are  Ariane^ 
which  maintained  a  eampetitiQn  with  R** 
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dne's  Bwjmd ;  Vbiioomimy  a  heroic  come- 
dy, in  1675^  which,  in  1724,  was  repre- 
eented  at  a  festival  at  the  Tuileries,  with 
a  ballet,  in  which  Louis  XV  and  the 
younff  lords  of  his  court  danced ;  and,  es- 
pecially, Lt  Qmte  d'EsMXy  which  he 
produced  in  1678.  This  last  piece,  as 
well  as  iStiZtcon  and  Ariani/ty  is  sometimes 
represented  at  the  present  oay.  Thomas, 
accoiding  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire, 
although  inferior  to  his  brother,  stood  sec- 
ond to  none  but  him,  and  his  style  is  more 
pure.  In  1685,  he  succeeded  his  brother 
m  the  French  academy,  by  a  unanim9us 
vote,  and,  afler  his  election,  immediately 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  French 
Dictionaiy,  which  appeared  in  1694.  He 
then  prenzed  notes  to  Vaugelas's  Remarks, 
and  finally  added  a  supplement  to  the 
Dicfynmnre  dk  VAcadhmty  in  which  he 
explained  the  terms  of  art  and  science. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  EncycU^jfidie*  Thomas  Cor- 
neille  was  also  admitted  into  the  academy 
of  inscriptions,  and  was  a  diligent  contrib- 
utor to  the  Marcun  gdUudy  with  his  friend 
De  Vis^.  In  old  age,  he  lost  his  sight,  and 
died,  hiffhly  honored  b^  his  contempora- 
ries, and  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  at 
Andelys^  Dec  8, 1709.  In  his  conversation, 
he  was  lively  and  natural  He  left  two 
children ;  and  Voltaire  united  the  daugn- 
ter  of  his  son  Francis  in  marriage  with  the 
count  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  A  selection  of 
his  dramas  is  commonly  found  annexed  to 
the  editions  of  his  brother's  works,  and  his 
remaining  productions,  for  the  most  part 
mipeiaeded  by  better,  are  not  collected. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
daughter  of  Scipio  Aiiricanus  the  elder, 
and  wife  of  the  consul  Gracchus,  was  a 
noble-minded  Roman  matron,  who  lived 
about  130  years  B.  C.  To  her  sons  (see 
Gracdviu)  she  gave  an  excellent  education, 
and,  being  in  company  with  a  Roman 
lady  who  was  displaying  her  jewels,  and 
desired  to  see  the  jewels  of  Cornelia,  pre- 
smiled  her  sons  as  her  most  precious  jew- 
els. At  her  death,  the  Romans  erected  a 
monument  to  her  memory.  Cornelia  is 
one  of  those  women  for  whom  the  history 
of  Rome  is  distinguished  before  all  oth- 
ers. In  the  history  of  no  nation  do  we 
find  so  many  examples  of  mothers  and 
wives  remarkable  for  nobleness  of  spirit. 

CoiUfELIAlf,   or   CAfUfELIAN    (cOTnO^flC, 

Fr. ;  coniMlcz,  Ital. ;  firom  cameus,  or  comeuf, 
LaL);  a  precious  stone,  of  a  light-red  or 
fiesh^color,  whence  iti  name  camalme. 
It  is  much  used  for  seals,  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  other  articles  of  minute  fom 
aouJ|ytwe.    Its  name,  comeUanf  is  denved 


iram  comeWi  or  hon^  it  being  reckoned 
by  min^^ogists  among  the  homstones. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny,  by  the  name  of  wrdoy  from 
being  found  originally  in  Sardinia.  Cor- 
nelians are  of  various  colors,  from  a  light 
and  fleshy  red,  opaque,  and  semi-transpar- 
ent, with  and  without  veins,  to  a  brilliant 
transparency  and  color  approaching  the 
ruby,  fixun  which  they  are,  however, 
known  bv  sure  distinctive  marks.  Winck- 
elmann  describes  a  cornelian  of  this  latter 
sort,  on  which  was  engraved  a  portrait  of 
Pompey.i,  The  cornelian  is  a  stone  well 
fitted  foXf^nsmviag  in  intaglio,  or  sinking 
as  for  se^  being  of  sufficient  hardness  to 
receive  ^  fine  polish,  and  wax  does  not 
adhere  tfii  it,  as  it  does  to  some  other  sorts 
of  stones  which  are  used  for  seals,  and 
the  impression  comes  off  clear  and  per- 
fect The  number  of  the  cornelians  that 
were  engraved  by  the  ancients,  and  have 
reached  our  times,  is  veiy  considerable,  and 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  kinds 
of  gems  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
From  an  ancient  epithet — ^"cornelian  of 
the  old  rock" — Pliny  conceives  that  they 
were  taken  fix)m  a  rock  of  that  material 
near  Babylon.  He  thinks  they  were  clar- 
ified by  being  steeped  in  the  hon^  of 
Corsica.  The  royal  collection  at  Paris, 
and  the  British  museum  of  London,  have 
numerous  ancient  and  beautiful  engraved 
cornelians.  Many  of  the  latter  were  found 
in  the  field  of  Camue  in  Apulia,  where 
Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

CoRNELis,  Cornelius,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Haerlem,  in  1562,  studied  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  with  Peter  iErtsens  the  youogerj 
and  afterwards  worked  at  Antwerp,  under 
Peter  Pori)us  and  Giles  CoieneL  In  1583, 
he  returned  to  Haerlem,  Mnbere  his  great 
painting — ^the  company  of  arquebusiers^ 
established  his  reputation.  Descamps  call- 
ed it  a  collection  of  figures^  sketched  by 
the  Genius  of  History.  In  1595,  with 
Charles  van  Monder,  he  instimted  an  acad- 
emy for  painting  at  Haerlem.  His  numer- 
ous pictures  are  rarely  to  be  bought,  on 
account  of  the  great  value  which  the 
Flemings  set  upon  them.  ComeUs  painted 
great  and  small  pieces,  historical  subjects, 
portraits,  flowers,  and  especially  subjects 
vom  ancient  mytiiology.  His  drawing  is 
admirable.  He  is  a  true  imitator  of  na- 
turs)  and  his  coloring  is  always  lively  an-l 
agreeable.  The  galleries  at  Vieima  and 
Dresden  contain  some  of  his  pieces.  J 
MdUer,  H.  Golzius,  Saenredam,  L.  KiUiaOy 
Matham,  Van  Geyn,  and  many  others,  ha\'e 
imitated  his  manner.     He  died  in  1638. 

CoBJVKLius  NsFos,  a  Roman  bistoriaft 
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lK>m  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lived  in  the  golden 
Hire  of  the  Roman  language,  in  friendship 
with  Catullus,  Cicero  and  Pomponius  Ato- 
cus,  and  died  90  yeare  B.  C.  Of  his  numer- 
ous writines,  only  his  Lives  of  distinguished 
Generals  nave  come  down  to  u&  In  this 
work,  he  gives,  in  a  classica]  stvle,  with 
great  brevity  and  distincuiess,  24  biogra- 
phies of  the  most  remarkable  Grecian  he- 
roes of  antiquity,  together  with  the  lives  of 
some  barbarian  generals,  and  also  that  of 
Cato  the  elder,  finishing  his  work  with 
the  life  of  Atticus.  His  characten  are,  in 
general,  strikingly  illustrated,  thoug^h  he 
does  not  always  observe  a  just  propordon  in 
his  relations,  sometimes  treating  unportant 
subjects  in  too  concise,  and  trifiiiig  ones  in 
too  piolix  a  manner;  and,  indeed,  he  does 
not  always  draw  fiom  the  most  trustwor- 
thy sources.  On  account  of  his  brevity, 
he  throws  little  new  light  on  histor  ,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  book  which 
has  reached  us  is  an  extract  fiom  the 
works  of  Nepos,  made  b^  Emilius  Probus, 
in  the  time  of  Theodosiua  The  edition 
of  this  author  by  Van  Staveren  (Leyden, 
1773)  is  the  most  valuable.  Other  pood 
editions,  of  a  later  date,  are  those  of  Fisch- 
er, Harles,  Tzschucke  and  Bremi. 

CoRNXLTUs,  Peter,  a  native  of  Diiesel- 
dorf^  was  director  of  the  academy  of  arts 
there,  and,  since  1824,  has  been  director 
of  the  academy  of  arts  at  Munich.  He 
formed  himself  at  Rome,  by  the  study  of 
the  masters  of  the  old  Italian  and  German 
schools,  and  is  to  be  conndered  as  the 
.  iirat  living  Grerman  painter.  He  has  a  true 
rioetical  spirit,  and  is,  among  painters,  near- 
ly what  Thorwaldsen  is  amons  sculptors. 
Tho  power  and  originality  of  his  concep- 
tions are  recognised,  even  by  those  who 
And  him  deficient  in  strict  accuracy  of 
drawling,  and  sometimes  in  coloring  in 
his  fresco  pictures.  His  spirited  and  care- 
fully-finished drawings  in  ink  are  in  much 
request  among  connoisseurs.  His  scenes 
fixim  G6the'B  Fhusi,  engraved  by  Rusche- 
weih,  as  well  as  his  plates  tothe  Nibelung- 
enlied  (q.v.),  show  his  spirited  concep- 
tion of  poetic  thoughts,  in  which  respect, 
few  living  artists  equal  him.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  nis  designs  from  Dante, 
to  be  executed  m  fiesco,  in  the  Villa 
M assimi,  at  Rome,  when  Louis,  the  crown- 

Erince,  now  king,  of  Bavaria,  employed 
im  to  paint  the  saloons  of  his  CH^ptdhe- 
ra  (q.  v.),  or  museum  of  sculpture  at  Mu- 
nich. For  this  purpose,  Cfomelius  left 
Rome  in  1819,  and  lived  alternately  at 
Dflsseldorf  and  Munich,  where  he  finish- 
ed the  cartoons  which  he  bad  already  in 
part  nketdied  at  Rome.    The  subjects  of 


these  fiiescoes  are  taken  fioia  the  mytfaol* 
ogy  of  Homer,  Heaiod,  and  the  old  heroie 
world.  He  is  now  settled  at  Munich. 
The  paintings  of  Cornelius,  in  the  GliffH 
Mheca  above-mentioned,  form  some  of 
the  grandest  monuments  of  the  fine  arts 
of  the  present  age. 

CoMTET ;  a  wind  instrument,  now  but 
litde  known,  having,  more  than  a  cemuiy 
since,  given  place  to  tlie  hautboy.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  comets— the  treble, 
the  tenor  and  the  baas.  The  treble  and 
tenor  comets  were  simple  curvilineal 
tubes,  about  three  feet  in  length,  gradually 
increasing  in  diameter  from  the  mouth- 
piece towards  the  lower  end.  The  baas 
comet  was  a  serpentine  tube,  four  or  &y% 
feet  long,  and  increasing  in  diameter  in 
the  same  manner. 

CoRifET,  in  military  language,  is  the 
third  ofiicer  in  a  company,  in  England  and 
the  U.  States.  He  bears  the  coknv  of  the 
troop.  In  the  Prussian  army,  the  name 
comd  is  abolished. 

CoRNU  Coifx  ;  hom  of  plenty.  (See 
Acheh&s  and  w^nMriOeo.) 

CoRNWALi.;  a  post-town  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Housatonic ;  10  miles  N.  W.  Litchfiekl 
38  W.  Haitfbid,  48  N.  W.  N^w  Haven. 
A  foreign  mission  school  vras'eetahlished 
here  in  1817,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  commisfiionera  for  foreign  mi»> 
sions.  The  object  of  it  is  to  educate  he»> 
then  children,  so  that  they  may  be  quali- 
fied to  insbruct  their  countrymen  in  Chris- 
tianity and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
number  of  pupils,  in  1822;  was  34;  of 
whom  19  were  American  Indians,  and  9 
fiom  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean^ 

Cornwall,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng«- 
land,  forming  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Great  Britain,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
except  on  the  eastern  side.  Its  superficial 
area  has  been  found,  by  actual  survey,  to 
contam  758,484  statute  acres,  or  1407  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  9  hundreds,  and 
206  parishes.  The  general  aspect  of  Com- 
waU  is  vefv  dreary,  a  ridge  of  Meak  and 
rugged  hills  stretching  through  its  whcle 
length.  Comparatively  httle  attention  is 
paid  to  agriculmre  in  Cornwall,  and  most  of 
its  operations  are  still  conducted  in  a  vetj 
rade  manner.  Its  principal  wealth  is  deriv 
ed  fiom  its  mines,  of  which,  accordmg  to  ac 
accurate  map  made  in  1800,  it  appeare  that 
there  were  tnen  45  of  copper,  S@  of  tin,  18 
of  copper  and  tin,  2  of  lead,  1  of  lead  and 
silver,  1  of  copper  and  silver,  1  of  silver,  1 
of  copper  and  cobalt,  1  of  tin  and  cobah, 
and  1  ofantimony.  Some  mines  of  man- 
ganese have  been  opened  since  tlist  i 
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Cfthe  mmerab  of  this  eomi^,  vrhkh  an 
mimeraus,  one  of  the  most  interafldng  is 
the  soap-rock,  paiticulariy  used  in  the 
manufiicture  of  pcHrcelain.  The  cfama* 
stone,  which  is  raised  in  |reat  Quantities 
near  St  Austell,  foims  a  pnncipal  ingredi* 
ent  in  the  StafEbidshire  potteries.  A  neat 
variety  of  fish  fiwquent  the  coasiB  of  this 
county :  by  ftr  the  moet  important  of  these 
are  the  pilchaitis,  in  the  fisheiy  of  which 
a  great  capital  is  em^yed.  Cornwall 
can  boast  or  hat  few  maau&etures,  except 
the  preparation  of  its  metals.  Anticiui- 
ties^  generally  supposed  to  be  Druidical, 
•bound.  This  oountjr  sends  42  mem- 
beiB  to  parliament  Population,  262^600. 
The  SciUy  islands  lie  about  9  leagues  W. 
by  S.  of  the  Land's  Bnd,  and  are  suppoMd 
to  have  been  formerly  connedea  with 
ComwalL  The  inteimediate  and  sur» 
iounding  rocks  are  iimumenible. 

OoRKWitfxis,  Chartes,  marquis  of,  was 
bom  in  1738,  and  leoeived  his  education 
at  Eton,  and  at  St  John's  college,  Cam* 
bridge.  Devoting  himself  to  the  professicMi 
of  arms,  he  was  appoimed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king  in  1765,  and  colonel  of  fool 
in  1766^  ami,  after  pasauiff  through  ail  the 
various  promotions,  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  general  He  repieaented  the  borough  of 
Eye  in  parliament  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1763,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage.  He  did  not  distinguish  himself 
m  parliament,  either  by  the  fifequency  or 
the  eJoquenoe  oi  his  speeches ;  and^  in  the 
house  of  peers,  he  appean  to  have  been 
fikvorable  to  the  claims  of  the  American 
o^nies;  notwithstanding  which,  he  ac- 
cepted a  eommand  in  America,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  in  1777,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, and  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment <^  South  Caiohna.  After  obttuning 
the  victories  of  Camden  and  Guilfbrd,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  invading  Virginia, 
wluch  failed ;  and  he  was  made  piisoner 
with  his  whole  army.  He  laid  the  blame 
of  this  defeat  on  air  Henry  Clinton,  who 
had  not  given  him  the  succor  he  expected ; 
and  several  pamphlets  were  published 
between  them,  in  which  sir  Henry  blamed 
both  the  scheme  and  its  conduct  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  re- 
moved fipom  his  place  of  governor  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  was  reappointed  in 
17B4,  and  retained  it  until  his  death.  In 
1786^  lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  Iii^ 
dia,  with  the  double  appointment  of  oom^ 
mander-in-chief  and  governor-general; 
and  not  long  after,  the  government  of 
Beng  i  declared  war  against  the  sultan  of 
the  Mysore,  for  an  attack  upon  the  rajah 
46* 


of  Travanoore,  li»  eSty  of  ibe  Eufj^Ksh. 
The  firrt  campaign  was  indecisive ;  but  in 
March,  1791,  lord  ComwalMs  invaded  the 
Mysore,  and,  in  the  year  after,  besieged 
the  city  of  Seringapatam,  and  obliged  the 
sultan,  Tippoo  &ib,  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he  dictated. 
These  were,  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  do- 
minions, to  pay  a  large  sum  of  moneys 
with  a  promise  of  a  more  considerablB 
portion  of  treasure ;  and,  as  hostiuEes  for 
the  performance  of  this  treaty,  Tippoo 
intnisted  two  of  his  sons  to  the  care  of 
lord  Comwallis.  On  the  conolusioB  of 
this  important  war,  k>rd  Comwallis  return* 
ed  to  England^  and,  in  1792,  was  created 
marquis,  appointed  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  admitted  a  member  of  the 
privv  council.  In  1796,  at  the  time  of  the 
rebeUion,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Irekmd,  which  office  he  filled  until 
1801,  conducting  himself  with  great  .firm* 
nesB  and  judgment,  united  with  a  condli- 
atoiy  disposition.  In  the  same  yeaiv  ha 
was  sent  to  France,  where  he  signed  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  In  1604,  on  me  recall 
of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  he  was  again 
appointed  govemor-fleneral  of  India,  and, 
the  fi^ttowing  year,  med  at  Qhazepore,  in 
the  province  of  Benares.  His  penonal 
character  was  amiable  and  unaasuminy, 
and,  if  his  talents  were  not  brilliant,  his 
sound  sense,  aided  by  his  laudable  ambi- 
tion and  perseverance,  efifocted  much.  As 
a  military  man,  he  was  active  and  vigilant^ 
always  giving  his  instructions  in  person, 
and  attending  to  the  peribrmance  of  them. 

Co&o,  or  VBNKznsx.A,  a  town  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  capital  of  the  province  or  dis- 
trict of  Core;  80  leagues  W.  of  Caracas; 
Ion.  69»  4a  W. ;  lat  110  24'  N. ;  population, 
10,000.  It  is  ntoated  on  a  dry,  sandy 
plain,  on  an  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Jake  of  Marecaybo  fixMn  the  Caribbean 
sea.  The  streets  are  regular,  but  the 
houses  are  mean.  The  port  is  indifterent, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  r  town  is  inconr 
siderable. 

CoROLi^RT  (in  Latin,  corattortum);  a 
conclusion  firom  premises,  or  firom  a  prop- 
osition demonstrated.  Formeiiy,  it  was 
used  to  signiiy  a  surplus. 

CoROMAifDBt,  Coast  op  (Z^sftoloman- 
iM,  country  of  millet) ;  the  eastern  coast 
<^  Hindostan,  along  the  Ceamaticj  so  call- 
ed, extending  from  cape  Calymere,  lat ' 
10^  aO',  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kismah,  lat 
15^  45^  N.;  length  about  360  miles,  ft 
contains  many  flourishing  cities,  but  Co- 
ringa  is  the  only  one  which  affords  a  har- 
bor. Madras  is  the  English  provincial  city 
From  the   begiiming  of  October   until 
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Aprfl,  noith  vmda  blow  aloDg  the  shora, 
and,  during  the  fint  three  months,  with 
such  yehemence,  that  navigation,  during 
this  period,  is  veiy  dangerous.  This  is 
called  the  notihreagt  momoon.  In  the 
nuddle  of  April,  the  south  winds  begin, 
which  last  until  the  month  of  October. 
During  this  tLme,  vessels  can  approach  the 
coast  with  safety.  The  wind,  during  the 
day,  is  often  ciowing  hot,  but,  in  the  night, 
becomes  cool  again.  The  sandy  soil  of 
the  whole  coast  is  not  &vorabie  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice ;  but  cotton  is  produced 
m  great  quantity,  and,  in  its  raw  as  well 
as  its  manufactured  state,  is  the  source  of 
wealth  to  the  industrious  inhabitants. 

CoRON ;  a  fortress  in  the  Morea,  17i 
leagues  S.  W.  Tripolizza,  and  ij^  £.  of 
Mcraon,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Modon ;  situated  on  a  mountain ;  laL  S&* 
47^  2&f  N.;  Ion.  2V5&saf'E.i  population, 
5000. 

Coronation  ;  a  solemn  inauguration  of 
a  monarch,  with  religious  ceremonies^ 
which,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  thnme  was  more  un- 
certain or  disputed  than  at  present,  or 
when  the  right  to  ffovem  could  not  be 
obtained  without  undeitaking  certain  fb]> 
mal  obligations,  was  deemed  more  neces- 
sary than  in  modem  times.  This  act  is 
not  conodered  as  necessaiy  for  estabhsh- 
-ing  the  rights  and  obligations  of  rulers 
and  subjects ;  but  it  is  very  proper  as  a 
means  of  reminding  both  parties,  m  a  sol- 
emn way,  of  the  natiue  of  their  dudes. 
The  essential  parts  of  the  coronation  are, 
first,  the  oath  which  the  monarch  takes, 
-that  he  will  ffovem  jusdy,  will  always 
consult  the  real  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
will  conscientiously  observe  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state ;  end^  secondly, 
the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  his  head 
with  religious  solemnities  (prayer  and 
anointing^  In  England,  kings  have  been 
■anointed  and  crowned  in  Westminster 
abbey,  even  to  the  latest  times,  with  great 
splendor,  and  the  observance  of  ancient 
feudal  customs,  many  of  which  are  veiy 
•singular.  So  also  in  France,  where  the 
church  of  the  archlMshop  of  Rheims  has 
from  ancient  times  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
the  celebration  of  this  ceremony.  ( Hut^ire 
<A*  Sbcre  (ie  CAoKu  J^  by  F.  M.  Miel,  Paris, 
-1825.)  Splendid  engravings  of  the  ooro- 
'  nations,  both  of  kmg  George  IV  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  king  Charies  X  of  France, 
havo  made  their  appearance.*    Tlie  coro- 

.  *  The  Eag;lufa  kiqg  at  anu,  Geor^  Narlor,  hta 
nuhlished  the  Jiistorv  of  the  coronation  of  George 
IV,  in  a  work  uT-lOC  p^Lgea,  with  70  copperplates, 


nation  oath  of  Cbaries  X  nn  thiiB>— ^lo 

the  presence  of  Crod,  I  promise  my  poopla 
to  defend  and  honor  (oe  maintenir  H  inw* 
nortr)  our  holy  refigion,  as  it  becomes  the 
most  Christian  king  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  church ;  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to 
all  my  subjects ;  finally,  to  govern  in  con* 
formity  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  charter,  which  I  swear  truly  to  ob* 
serve ;  so  help  me  God  and  his  holy  goa 
peL"  The  coronation  oath  of  the  king  of 
£ngland  is  prescribed  by  1  William  and 
Mary,  c  6,  modified  by  5  Anne, c  Sand  99^ 
40  George  III,  c.  67 :— ** '  I  solemnly  prom- 
ise and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  bekog- 
ing,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
an^eed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  same ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  tnie  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
£>rmed  religion  eatabliahed  by  the  law;  to 
preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  the  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  the  churehes  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto 
them  or  any  of  them.'  After  this,  tiie 
king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon 
the  holv  Gospels,  shall  saj,  '  The  thmgs 
which  I  have  before  promised,  I  will  peap- 
fbrm  and  keep ;  so  help  me  God  f  and 
then  shall  kiss  the  book."  The  coronaticm 
of  the  German  emperor,  by  the  pope,  in 
former  times,  was  the  source  of  mudi 
dis(»tler,  as  the  emperor  was  genaraliy 
■obliged  to  go  to  Kome  vrith  an  army. 
Napoleon  crowned  himself^  and  then  put 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  wife  Jose- 
phine. 

Cobonir;  an  officer  in  England  and 
some  of  the  U.  States^  the  chief  part  of 
whose  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  persons  killed,  or  dying 
suddenly.  In  Ehigland,  he  inquires  akw 
into  the  cause  of  death  of  persons  dying  in 
prison.  His  examination  is  made,  in  all 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  in  sight  of 
the  body,  and  at  tiie  place  where  the  death 
happened.  In  England,  the  coroner  baa 
also  to  inquire  concerning  shipvTiecks,  and 
certify,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  there 
be  an  actual  wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in 
poasesflkni  of  the  goods ;  also  to  inquire 
concerning  trtamure  trove;  that  is,  gold  or 
rilver,  which  appears,  when  found,  to  have 
been  purposely  hidden,  and  remains  un» 
elaimed.    Su^  treasure,  in  England,  ba- 


price  £5  gwoMs^--4iie  firet  official  descripiioD  of 
the  ceremony  in  Eivfand,  !*ince  the  account  of  i^ 
coronation  of  Janies  IIi  by  Sandford,  in  1G87. 
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loogs  to  the  kinif.  The  coiQiier,  In  ihn 
coundy,  is  also  the  sherifif's  mb^tute; 
andf  when  an  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  aherifi^  for  partiality,  process  is  award- 
ed to  the  coroner.  In  those  of  the  U. 
States  where  there  are  coronens  their 
pnncipal  duty  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  violent  or  extraordinary  death.  In 
Connecticut,  the  duty  is  performed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  constable. 

CoRoifET ;  an  inferior  crown,  belonginf 
to  the  English  nobility.  The  coronet  of 
an  £nglic£  duke  is  adorned  with  straw- 
heny  leaves ;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves, 
with  peaiis  interposed;  that  of  an  eaii 
mises  the  pearls  above  the  leaves ;  that  of 
a  viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only ; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

CoEPoiLAii.  This  word  is  written  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  similar,  manner  in  many 
languages,  and,  at  first  sight,  woukl  seem 
to  be  derived  firom  carpi  (body);  but  it 
originates,  in  fact,  fix>m  the  French  ayo- 
ral  and  the  Italian  caporaU^  which  are  de- 
rived fix)m  cqpo,  the  Italian  form  of  the 
Latin  caput  (the  head^  The  change  of 
the  first  syllable,  eo,  into  cor^  is  of  much 
antiquity.  Du  Fresne  uses  the  Low  Latin 
term  corparalis.  From  this  author  it  ap- 
pears, that  corporal  formerly  signified  a 
fuperior  commander ;  but,  like  oj^tam  and 
>nany  other  words,  it  has  sunk  in  its 
dignity.  A  corporal  is  now  a  rank  and 
file  man,  with  superior  pay  to  that  of 
common  soldiers,  and  with  nominal  rank 
under  a  sergeant.  He  has  charse  of  one 
of  the  squads  of  the  commuiy,  places  and 
relieves  sentinels,  &«•  Eveiv  company 
in  ib»  English  service  has  three  or  four 
corporals.  In  armies  in  which  privates 
may  advance  to  the  highest  ranks,  as  in 
France,  Prussia,  &c.,  great  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  corporala  In  fact,  they  are 
officers  of  much  importance,  associating^ 
as  diey  do,  with  the  privates,  over  whom 
their  superiority  of  rank  gives  them  much 
influence.  The  feeling  of  mihtary  honor, 
good  morals,  and  emulation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
be  infused  into  the  mass  by  means  of  the 
corporals. — ^A  corporal  of  a  man  of  war 
is  an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  setting 
and  relieving  the  watches  and  sentries^ 
and  who  sees  that  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
on  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean:  he 
teaches  them  how  to  use  their  arms,  and 
has  a  mate  under  him* 

CoEPOBATioN.  A  corporation  is  a  po» 
lidcid  or  civil  institution,  comprehendmg 
one  or  more  persons,  by  whom  it  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  laws  of  its  con- 
stitution*   It  is  a  conventional  and  artifi- 


dal  organ,  of  an  integral  or  individual 
character,  whether  it  embraces  one  or 
more  members,  and  is  invested  with  cer* 
tain  powers  and  rights,  vaiyinff  according 
to  the  objects  of  its  establishment.  Its 
acts,  when  done  in  pursuance  of  its 
powers,  are  considerod  those  of  the  body, 
or  orsan,  and  not  those  of  the  member  or 
meoabers  composinff  the  corporation.  In 
xeiq)ect  to  the  nuinber  of  members,  coiw 
porations  are  divided  into  sole,  consisting 
of  one  person,  and  aggregate,  consisting 
of  more  than  one.  A  corporation  does 
not  lose  its  identity  by  a  change  of  its 
members.  Hence  the  maxim,  in  the 
English  kiw,  that  the  king  never  dies ;  for 
the  regal  power  is  considered  to  be  invested 
in  a  sole  corporation,  which  continues  the 
same,  though  the  mdividual  corporator 
may  die.  The  whole  political  system  m 
made  up  of  a  concatenation  of  various 
corporanons^  political,  civil,  religious,socl»l 
andeconomicaL  A  nation  itself  is  the  great 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  othen^ 
the  powers  of  which  are  exerted  m  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  acts,  which, 
when  confined  within  the  scope,  and  done 
according  to  the  forms,  prescribed  by  the 
constitunon,  are  considered  to  be  the  acts 
of  the  nation,  and  not  merely  those  of  the 
official  organs.  Corporations  are  also 
either  local  or  at  laroe.  A  nation,  state^ 
county,  town  or  parish,  is  a  local  corpora- 
tion; sta^-coach  or  navigation  compa- 
nies, charitable  and  many  other  associa* 
tions,  may  be  at  large  and  transitory,  that 
is,  not  restricted  as  to  the  readence  of  their 
members,  or  the  place  at  which  their  af- 
fairs are  to  be  conducted ;  but,  whether 
local  or  ambulatory,  their  objects,  powers 
and  forms  of  proceeiding  must  be  defined, 
for  by  these  the  metaphyacal  absmd 
entity,  called  a  corponstion,  subsists ;  and 
the  persons  by  whom  this  artificial  con- 
ventional engine  is  operated  ceasie  to  act 
as  corpomtors  the  moment  they  pass  be* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  objects  ^i  powen 
of  the  institiiti<«i.  Corporations  are  ere 
ated  either  by  prescription  or  charter,  buf 
most  comiiK>nly  by  the  latter.  The  £ng* 
lish  government,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  are  corpo* 
rations  by  prescription.  All  the  American 
governments  are  corporations  created  by 
charters,  viz.  their  constitutions.  So  pri- 
vate corporations  may  be  established  in 
either  or  these  ways,  and,  whether  by  one 
or  the  other,  they  derive  their  powers  and 
finnchises,  either  directly  or  indirect^^ 
from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  improvements,  among  the  modems, 
in  civil  liberty,  arts  and  commerce,  look 
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tfaefaf  rise  in  piivsfce  ooiperatioDB.  In  dw 
&8t  Yolunie  of  Robertson's  Churles  V 
will  be  found  a  very  good  historical  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  municipal  eoipo- 
r&tionsand  communities  contributed  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  the  western 
pert  of  Europe.  The  several  govern* 
ments,  established  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  had  degenerated  into 
m  qrstem  of  oppression,  and  the  greal 
body  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  a 
atate  of  actual  servitude ;  and  the  condition 
of  those  dimfied  with  the  name  of  fiee^ 
men  was  fittle  preferable  to  that  of  the 
others.  Nor  was  this  oppression  confined 
to  the  people  inhabiting  the  country. 
Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessaiy  to 
acknowledge  dependence  on  some  pow* 
«rful  lord,  on  whom  they  relied  for  protec* 
tion.  The  inhabitantB  could  notdi^Mse 
of  the  effects  acquired  by  their  own  in'- 
dnstry,  either,  during  life^  by  deed,  or,  al 
Iheir  decease,  by  will.  T^ey  had  no 
dgfat  to  appoint  guardians  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of  their 
fluperior  lord,  if  they  once  commenced 
a  suit  in  the  lord's  court,  they  durat  not 
tenninatB  it  by  compromise^  because  this 
would  deprive  the  lord  of  the  perquintes 
due  to  hhn  on  passing  sentence.  Servi-^ 
oes  of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful 
than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from  them 
without  meacy  or  mederalion.  The  cities 
of  Italy,  bemg  situated  at  a  distance  from 
their  German  superiors,  whereby  the  ties 
of  subjection  were  weakened,  found  it 
oompamthrely  e«sy  to  extricate  themselves 
^m  their  political  and  commercial  tibral*- 
dom ;  and  they  weve  stimulated  to  the  at* 
tempt  by  the  excitement,  revival  of  trade, 
and  influx  of  wealth,  occasioned  by  the 
erusadee.  The  spirit  which  animated  the 
Italian  cities  qiread  itself  into  Germany 
and  France,  where  the  dilapidation  and 
exhaustion  of  the  wealth  of  the  sovereigns 
and  nobles,  occasioned  by  the  repeated 
and  obstinate  prosecution  of  theee  religf- 
ious  wars,  put  it  m  the  power  of  the 
towns  to  extort,  or  to  purchase  at  a  k)w 
rate,  exemption  from  many  species  of 
military  oppression,  servitude  and  merci^ 
lass  exaction.  In  some  stipulated  com- 
position, the  sovereign  or  baron  granted 
ehartera  of  communi^  (see  Qmrnvumty), 
guarantying  certain  privileges  in  regard  to 
personal  liberty,  municipal  government 
and  judicial  administration.  These  char- 
ters, though  on  a  limited  scale,  were 
equivalent,  in  character,  to  what  aie  called 
amititiiticm  m  the U*r States;  and  the  term 


fti  still  vetained,  on  the  eontinent  of  Ev- 
iope,in  the  same  application:  thus  the 
liraitations  to  which  the  Bourbons  sub- 
mitted, -when  restored  to  the  throne  of 
France,  are  called  the  duirter.  As  the 
most  important  immunities  and  ^vil^ea 
granted  in  these  charteni  were,  in  effect^ 
nmitations  of  the  legidative  and  execu- 
tive power  c^  the  sovereigns,  they  would 
veiy  naturally  attempt  to  retract  them» 
when  a  fiivorable  oppoimaity  ofiered ;  and 
this  they  did,  and  sometimes  wkh  suc- 
oesB ;  but  the  corporations  had  one  great 
advantage,  in  resisting  these  encroach* 
ments,  in  consequence  of  the  struggles 
between  the  sovereigns  and  nobles;  for 
the  fiee  cities,  being  very  useful  allies  to 
eitiier  side  in  these  txmtests,  were  treated 
vrith  greater  forbearance,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  was  to  the  enlargement  and 
establiisAiment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  restraint  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
This  voluntary  assodetion  of  small  com- 
munities, which  proved  so  powerful  an 
enf^ne  in  rearing  the  pres^it  political 
iaMes  in  Christendom,  is  no  less  effi- 
cient as  an  engine  of  political  revolution 
and  demolition;  and  it  may  be  used 
with  equal  success  for  the  best  or  tho 
most  pemiciouB  purposes,  as  eveiy  ago 
and  country  has  frequent  opportunity  of 
witoessing.  Ohartera  of  inoorporati(»a 
for  mere  economical  purposes,  ae  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and 
carrying  on  of  banking,  insurance,  manu- 
factures, &>c.,  are  more  frequent  in  the  U 
States  than  in  any  other  country.  Cor- 
porations are  erected  for  undertakings 
which  are,  in  En^and,  conducted  by 
joint  stock  companies ;  and,  in  some  of 
the  states,  the  character  of  these  bodies 
has  been  modified  by  the  laws,  where 
dieir  object  is  the  conducting  of  some 
branch  of  industry,  so  as  to  render  them 
either  limited  or  absolute  copartnenhips, 
In  respect  to  the  joint  liability  of  the  indi- 
vidual membere  for  the  engafements  of 
the  company,  though  they  still  retain  the 
character  of  corporations,  in  respect  to 
the  capacity  to  conduet  business,  notwitii- 
etanding  the  decease  of  any  membei7» 
which,  in  ordinary  copartnerahipe,  usually 
effects  a  dissolution. 

Corporation  aih)  Test  Acts.  The 
corporation  act,  passed  in  the  13th 
Charles  II,  1661,  prevented  any  person 
fiom  being  legally  elected  to  any  office 
l>e]onging  to  Ae  government  of  any  city 
or  corporation  in  England,  unless  he  had, 
within  the  twelvemonth  preceding,  receiv* 
ed  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  ac 
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eording  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England;  and  enjoined  him  to  take  the 
oaths  a£  allegiance  and  supremacy  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  test  act^ 
25  Chailes  II,  1073,  required  all  officeni, 
ciyil  and  miliuuy,  to  take  the  oatha^  and 
make  the  declaration  against  tranmibatan- 
tiation,  in  the  courts  of  king^  bench  or 
chancery,  within  ok  months  after  their 
adnnssion;  and  also,  within  the  same 
time,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
die  churcn  of  England,  in  some  puUic 
church.  The  corporation  act  was  princi- 
pally dii^ected  agamst  Protestant  noncon- 
formists; the  test  act  a^nst  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  year  lS28,  they  were 
both  abolished. 

Ookposaut,  or  Cobpo  Saitto  (iBcduM, 
holy  body) ;  the  dectric  flame  which 
■ometmies  appears  on  the  tops  of  the 
masts  of  vessels,  and  is  also  called  Cagtor 
and  PcUtac  and  SL  Elmo*sfirt, 

CoBFs  (French  for  body) ;  a  word  often 
used  in  mititary  language,  manv  of  the 
terms  of  which  are  derived  vom  the 
French,  diey  having  begun  the  organica^ 
ijon  of  armies  on  the  system  which  now 
prevails.  The  term  is  applied  to  various 
kinds  of  divisions  of  troops. — Corps  d^ar- 
mUt  is  one  of  the  lareest  divisions  of  an 
army  (the  German  IkeresaMiahm^). — * 
Corps  de  garde ;  a  post  occupied  by  a  bodv 
of  men  on  watch ;  abo  the  body  which 
occupies  it — Com  dt  rtatrot ;  a  body  of 
troops  kept  out  m  the  action,  with  a  view 
of  being  brought  forward,  if  the  troops 
yireviou%  engaged  are  beaten,  or  cannot 
follow  up  their  victory,  or  are  disorganiz- 
ed.— Corps  volant  (a  flying  body)  is  a  body 
intended  for  rapid  movements.  It  is  al- 
ways rather  snoall. — Corps  dt  batcdUe  is 
the  main  body  of  an  army,  drawn  up  for 
li^le  between  the  wings. 

Corpulence  ;  the  state  of  the  human 
body,  when  loaded  with  an  excessive 
tfuantity  of  flesh  and  fat  The  flesh  forms 
die  muscular  system ;  and,  its  extent  being 
limited  by  the  form  of  the  particular  mus- 
cular parts,  its  quantity  can  neither  exceed 
nor  faU  below  a  certain  bulk.  The  fat  is 
mudi  less  limited,  and  the  production  and 
deposition  of  it  is  confined  to  no  such 
definite  form.  The  formation  of  the 
nuscular  fibres,  or  the  change  of  blood 
into  flesh,  takes  place  in  the  capillary  sys- 
tem, fomied  by  the  minutest  portions  of 
the  arteries  at  their  termination  in  the 
causcles.  (Concerning  the  production  of 
£it,  see  I\d.)  If  bk>od  is  cofnously  fur- 
nished with  nutritive  matter,  it  is  convert- 
jtd  readily  to  muscular  fibres  and  fot 


The  secretion  of  ftt  dependi,  fai  a  oerlam 
degree,  on  the  state  of  the  health.  Chit 
dren  and  females  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  than  adnh  meiL  It  is  promoted  by 
ffich  diet,  a  good  digestion,  corporeal  inac** 
tivity,  tranquillity  of  mind,  d&c  There  is^ 
however,  a  certain  diseased  state  of  the 
system,  which,  independentiy  of  all  these 
influences,  will  increase  the  production 
and  deposition  of  tat  We  see  young 
people  and  men,  even  such  as  are  intelli- 
gent, and  continually  engaged  in  active^ 
businesB,  very  corpulent  Tne  enormous 
corpulence  of  many  men  appears  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  their  fonad,  and  is 
evidently  a  disease,  as  many  other  aeere- 
dons  in  the  body ;  for  example,  the  prep- 
aration and  secretion  of  the  bile,  saliva, 
Sec,  are  augmented  by  disease.  Sandiford 
mentions  an  unborn  child,  in  which  he 
observed  a  monstrous  mass  of  flit  Tul-^ 
pius  saw  a  boy  ^e  ycara  old,  who 
weighed  150  pounds;.  Bartholin]  makes 
mention  of  a  giri,  aged  eleven  vears, 
who  weighed  above  900  pounds.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  mention  is 
made  of  an  Englishman,  named  Bright^ 
who  weighed  609  pounds.  Daniel  Lam* 
bert,  of  Leicester,  in  Enj^d,  was,  prob^ 
abljr,  the  heaviest  man  on  record.  He 
weighed  758  pounds.  A  Canadian,  named 
Mcmlot,  wlio  exhibited  himself  in  Boston, 
in  18^,  weighed  619  pounds.  Corpulency 
is  often  onfy  the  repletion  of  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  membrane  with  watery,  gase- 
ous and  vaporized  matter,  arising  from  a 
marked  tendency  to  disease,  and  often  the 
oonunencement  of  actual  dropsy.  Moder- 
ate corpulence  (embofqwmt,  in  French)  is 
consistent  with  neahh,  and  is  not  opposed 
to  beauty,  as  it  prevents  angularity  and 
unevennesB  in  the  surfoce  of  the  body^ 
and  gives  the  parts  rotundity.  For  this 
reason,  moderately  corpulent  women  and 
men  preserve  a  beautifol  and  youthful 
appearance  longer  than  lean  persons.  But 
ir  corpulence  is  excessive,  it  becomes 
troublesome,  and,  at  length,  dangerous.- 
Water  should  then  be  drank  instead  of 
wine ;  milk,  beer  and  brandy  should  be 
avoided ;  active  bodily  exereise  should  bo 
taken,  and  employment  provided  for  the 
mind.  Amdety  soon  takes  off  superfluous 
fat,  though  grief  sometimes  produces  it 
In  what  cases  medicine  is  to  be  resorte4 
to,  and  what  kinds  should  be  used,  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  physicians 
People  sometimes  resort  to  violem  and 
injurious  means  to  rid  themselves  of  su- 
perfluous flesh.  Madame  Stich,  the  best 
actress  in  the  tiieatre  at  Berlin,  took  poi<< 
son  to  reduce  her  perwn  to  the  ngbi 
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dimenfiioni  for  perfortnlng  Shakspeai^^ 
Juliet,  and  succeeded,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  health.  Instances  of  lean- 
ness  as  renuu^able  as  those  of  ^QJ^^ 
lenoe  are  bv  no  means  rare.  In  18^,  a 
Dative  of  Vermont  exhibited  himself  in 
the  U.  States.  He  called  hiraoelf  the 
living  skddon.  His  legs  and  arms  were 
almost  entirely  depriveid  of  flesh.  The 
man  was  about  45  yean  old,  and  weighed 
60  pounds. 

Corpus  Chmsti,  or  corpus  D&ndni  Jesu 
C^oisti,  means  the  consecrated  host  at  the 
Lord's  supper,  which,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  is 
changed,  by  the  act  of  consecration,  into 
the  real  body  of  Jesus  the  Savior.  This 
doctrine,  lyMch  was  prevalent  even  in 
the  12th  centuiy,  caused  the  adoration  of 
the  consecrated  host,  which,  as  it  was 
thought,  should  he  worshipped  as  the  true 
body  of  Jesus.  On  that  account,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Catholic  churches  fall  upon 
their  knees  whenever  the  priest  raises  the 
host;  and  throughout  alt  countries  in 
which  theCathohc  religion  is  the  only  one 
tolerated,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &C., 
the  viaticwn  (the  name  of  the  host  when 
carried  to  the  house  of  a  sick  or  dying 
man,  that  he  may  partake  of  it  privatel}^ 
is  saluted  with  the  same  marks  of  adora- 
tion by  every  one  who  sees  the  priest  pass 
Mrith  it,  (Mr  who  hean  the  bell  of  the  dovb 
of  the  choir,  when  they  go  by.  All  who 
are  riding  dismount  or  leave  their  car- 
riages to  exhibit  this  mark  of  respect 
All  business,  conversation  and  amusement 
is  interruDted  imtil  the  vtdiieum  has  passed. 
The  Catholic  chureh  has  ordained,  for 
Ae  consecrated  host,  a  particular  festival, 
called  the  corpus  ChrisH  feast.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  ^nsion  of  a  nun  of  Liege, 
named  Juliana^  in  1230,  who,  while  look- 
ing at  the  full  moon,  saw  a  gap  in  its  orb, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  revelation  from  heaven, 
learned  that  the  moon  represented  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  gap,  the  want 
of  a  certain  festival — ^that  of  the  adorn* 
tion  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  conse- 
crated host — which  she  was  to  begin  to 
celebrate  and  announce  to  the  world !  On 
this  account,  the  archdeacon  James  went 
to  Liege  (the  same  who  afterwards  be- 
came pope  under  the  title  of  Urban  IV\ 
in  order  to  ordain  such  a  festival ;  and 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  hy  a 
miracle.  In  1264,  while  a  priest  at  Bol- 
sena,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  change 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
was  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
the  benediction  in  his  presence,  drops 
Af  blood  fell  upon  his  aurplioe,  and  when 


he  endeavored  to  conceal  them  in  llw 
folds  of  his  garment,  formed  bloody  im- 
a|^  of  the  host  The  Moody  surpbce  is 
still  shown  as  a  rdic  at  CivitA  Veccfaia,, 
This  circumstance  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  beautifiil  pictures  of  Raphael, 
inthe  Slanze  di  Rafadlo.  Urban  IV  pub- 
lished, in  the  same  year,  a  bull,  in  which 
he  appmnted  the  Thursday  of  the  week 
afber  Pentecost  for  the  celebration  of  dbe 
corpus  ChrisH  festival  throughout  Chria- 
tendom,  and  promised  afasohition  fcN*  a 
period  6f  from  40  to  100  days  to  the  peni- 
tent who  took  part  in  it  Since  then,  tins 
festival  has  be^  kept  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  Catholic  church.  Sfdendid 
processions  form  an  essential  part  of  it 
The  children  belonging  to  the  choir,  with 
flags,  and  the  priests  with  lighted  tapers, 
move  through  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
niest,  who  carries  the  host  in  a  preciooa 
Dox,  where  it  can  be  seen,  under  a  canopy 
held  by  four  laymen  of  rank.  A  crowd 
of  the  common  people  closes  the  proces- 
sion. In  Spain,  it  is  customaiy  for  peopk 
of  distinction  to  send  their  chiMren, 
dressed  as  angels,  to  join  the  proceaeion ; 
the  different  fimteroities  carry  Uieir  patron 
saints,  carved  out  of  wood  and  nighly 
adorned,  before  the  host;  astonishment 
and  awe  are  produced,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  devotion,  by  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  procession,  by  the  brilliant 
appearance  of  the  streamers,  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  from  the  censers,  and  the  solemn 
sound  of  the  music.  The  festival  is  aim 
a  genera]  holyday,  in  which  bull-fights^ 
games,  dances  and  other  amusements  are 
not  vronting.  In  Sicily,  all  (he  freedom 
of  a  masquerade  is  allowed,  and  passages 
fh)m  ScripttmB  history  are  represented  in 
the  streets.  The  whole  people  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement  The  festival  is  kept 
vrith  more  simplicity  and  dignity  by  the 
German  Catholics.  In  Protestant  coim- 
tries,  they  merely  go  round  to  the  churches 
in  processions,  and  celebrate  their  worefaip 
with  peculiar  solemnities.  {SeeSaeramenL) 
CoRPtrs  Delicti  (literally,  the  bwig 
of  (ht  crime  or  ojfence).  It  is  a  figurative 
expression,  used  to  denote  ^ose  extemsl 
marks,  fiicts  or  circumstances  which  ac- 
company a  crime,  and  without  the  proof 
of  which  the  crime  is  not  supposed  to  be 
established.  We  have  no  correspondent 
expression  in  English,  and  the  precediiur 
exposition  is  peculiar  to  the  civil  law  of 
continental  Europe.  We  should  say,  that 
certain  proofs  are  indispensable  to  estab- 
lish a  crime,  and  that,  unless  they  exists 
there  is  no  legal  ground  to  convict  the 
party ;  so  that  corpus  ddicH  is  equivalent 
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totbe  preoft  evential  to  eslabliflh  a  erime. 
The  following  obeenratioiui  have  refermoe 
^to  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany.    The 
marks  of  guilt,  which  constitute  the  corpits 
ddidiy  are,  in  many  caae%  perceptihle  in 
the  traces  remaining  (facta  vernuoMnHa)', 
for  instance,  the  wounos  innicted  upon  a 
man;  a  lampoon  posted  up;  written  or 
printed  words;   counterfeit  writings:  in 
other  cases,  such  traces  exist  only  in  the 
memory  {facta  transeufdia)  \    as    words 
merely  spoken,  &c    A  criminal  trial  must 
always  rest  upon  a  corpitf  delicH  clearly 
substantiated.    Unless  the  death  of  a  man 
is  fully  proved,  and  shown  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  die  cooperation  of  anotlier, 
no  sentence  of  homicide  can  be  passed. 
An  inspection  of  the  body,  in  case  of  mur- 
der, or  the  statement  of  the  iiuured  paity, 
in  less  heinous  of^ces^  connrmed  with  < 
an  oath,  &>c^  is,  accordingly,  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  criminal  process.    Entire  de- 
flciencv  of  the  corpus  deUcti  can  be  sup- 
plied by  no  contession;  and  the  latter 
remains  without  any  effect;  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  a  person  should  accuse  himself 
of  having  stolen  something  from  another, 
or  of  having  killed  some  one,  and  no  per- 
son could  be  found  fiom  whom  such  thing 
had  been  stolen,  or  who  had  been  killed. 
In  the  cases  where  the  corpas  delicti  can- 
not be  discovered  by  means  of  immediate 
examination,  because  the  doer  has  de- 
stroyed all  traces  of  it  (for  instance,  bv  a 
total  burning  of  the  corpse  of  a  murder- 
ed person),  other  circumstances  must  be 
sousht  for,  which  can  afford  certain  proof 
of  me  crime ;  and  widiout  tiiem  punish- 
ment cannot  be  legally  pronounced  by  the 
court    It  must  further  be  ascertained,  in 
a  case  of  murder,  that  death  has  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  wound ;  or,  rather, 
that  the  wound  inflicted  was,  in  itself;  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  death.    In  this 
respect,  the  courts  in  Germany  often  go 
too  for,  by  seeking  for  the  most  remote 

rdbility,  by  which  the  corjptts  delicti  may 
rendered  uncertain.  In  the  famous 
trial  of  Fonk,  in  Cologne,  it  was  one  of 
the  groatest  fkults,  that  the  corptia  delicH 
(the  wounds  in  the  head  of  the  dead  man, 
Conen)  had  not  been  examined  with  suf- 
ficient medical  accuracy,  and  that  there 
was  a  search  for  a  murderer  before  the 
murder  was  ascertained.  It  has  hap- 
pened moro  than  once  that  a  jperson  has 
Dccn  executed  as  a  murderer  of  a  missing 
person,  who,  afler  some  time,  has  reap- 
])eared.  No  reliance  ouf^ht,  in  most  cases, 
to  be  placed  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
several  persons  pretend  to  have  seen  the 
coip^  of  the  individual  believed  to  have 


been  murdered,   until   the   corpse   hta 
actually  been  discovered,  or  until  infal- 
lible evidence  of  the  murder  has  been 
adduced.     In    crimes   which   leave   no 
traces,  the  whole  possible  proof  rests  on 
vritnesses  and  confessions.    Even  a  con- 
fession of  guilt  by  an  accuseil  party  must 
be  supported  by  otiier  circumstances ;  e.  ff., 
actions  which  have  been  observed    by 
other  persons,  and  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  crime,  and  render  it  probable.     In 
the  investigation  of  the  corpus  ddicti,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  die  science  of  medicine 
must  assist  the  law.    Nevertheless,  great 
uncertiunty  often  remains,  after  all  the  aid 
which  can  be  thus  attained ;  for  instance, 
in  poisonings,  and  hi  cases  where  the 
point  in  question  is,  whetiier  an  infant  was 
Dom  alive  or  not    Frequentiy,  questions 
are  proposed  to  the  physicians,  which 
they  cannot  answer  at  alL    In  such  cases, 
nothing  is  required  of  them  but  the  decla- 
ration that  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty.   It  is  a  very  important  question, 
whetiier  preference  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  testimony  of  the  physician  who  has 
attended  the  deceased  till  his  death,  or  to 
the  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  court 
at  the  ofticial  examination.^  •  In  a  famous 
*case,    in    Germany,    the  inquest   found 
traces  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  though  not 
the  arsenic  itself  whilst  tlie  physician 
attending  during  the  last  illness  of  the 
deceased  asserted  that  no  symptom  of 
poisoning  had  shown  itself  and  that  the 
disease  had  taken  its  natural  course.    In 
another  case,  the  physician  declared  that 
the  deceased  had  died  of  the  lock-jaw, 
occasioned  by  a  wound,  whilst  the  legal 
examiners  maintained  that  the  wound  had 
been  witiiout  influence  upon  his  death. 

Corpus  Juris  (body  of  law)  is  a  name 
given  to  the  Justinian  code  and  collec- 
tions, in  the  12th  century,  when  the  sep- 
arate portions  began  to  be  considered  as 
one  whole.  Under  this  name  are  included 
the  Pandects,  in  throe  parts;  the  fourth 
part,  containing  the  nine  first  books  of  the 
Code ;  the  fifUi  part,  called  the  Volume^ 
containing  the  Institutes,  the  Novels,  or 
Authentic^  in  nme  subdiviaons  or  colla- 
tions ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  collections 
of  feudal  laws,  and  the  modem  imiierial 
edicts,  forming  a  tenth  collation,  and  the 
three  remaining  books  of  the  code,  aro 

*  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  a  physician,  in  tlte 
employ  of  the  gDvernmeot,  is  attaciied  to  each  dis- 
tri(A«  who  sees  that  proper  health  reflations  are 
observed,  makes  reports  respecting  births,  deaths^ 
fcc,  inquires  into  the  causes  of  deaths  which  are  at- 
tended with  suspicious  circumstances^  and  is,  ex 
ijficiOf  the  medical  adviser  of  the  Judicial  courts. 
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eomiviied  in  the  CorpuM  Juris,  SoBMi 
acholajB  have  attempted  to  add  the  later 
edicts  of  the  RomaDO-German  emperofBi 
as  an  eleventh  coUation.  This,  however, 
18  not  acknowledged,  and  the  Corpus  Juris 
choUis  has  been,  since  the  time  of  Accur- 
siiis,  considered  as  completed.  Those 
narts,  even  of  the  Justinian  coUection  of 
laws,  which  were  brought  by  the  early 
commentators  within  the  circle  of  their 
critical  examinations,  have  not  acquired, 
in  the  European  courts  of  judicature,  any 
legal  authority,  although  they  have  been 
since  received  into  the  entire  collecdon  of 
the  Roman  law.  With  the  canonical  or 
pipal  laws,  the  same  mode  of  proceeding 
nas  been  adopted.  From  the  old  resolves 
of  the  councils,  and  the  papal  decrees, 
ffenuine  and  spurious,  Gratian,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  centuiy,  collected  his  Conn 
cordantia  discordantium  Canonunij  afler^ 
wards  called  the  Dearetum.  In  the  13th 
cenmry,  a  collection  of  sdll  later  papal 
decisions  or  decretals,  in  five  books  (comh 
piled  by  order  of  Gregoiy  IX,  by  Ray* 
moad  of  Pennafort,  in  12341  vras  added. 
These  decretals  were  consiaered  as  sup- 
plementary and  additional,  and  were  there- 
fore described  and  cited  by  the  name  of 
extra.  Boniface  VIII  (1298)  allowed  the 
addition  of  a  sixth  book.  Clement  V  add- 
ed the  decrees  of  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil of  Viemie  (1311),  under  the  name  of 
the  ClemmtineSy  or  the  seventh  book  of 
decretals,  which  completed  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonieif  although  pope  John  XaII, 
about  1340,  and  a  learned  individual, 
about  1488,  collected  further  decretals  of 
the  popes,  which  were  added  as  supple- 
ments, under  the  name  of  the  Extraioct^ 
ganUs.  The  name  of  Corpus  Juris  has 
also  been  given  to  many  otner  codes  and 
private  collections  of  lawa  There  is  a 
Corpus  Juris  Germanici  .^tntupdy  bv  Geor- 
gisch ;  a  Corpus  Juris  FeudaUs,  and  a  Got- 
pus  Juris  Germanicif  pubUd  etjniiHUi,  Mo 
dii  ^Ivi,  by  Senkenberg ;  a  Corpus  Juris 
JdiZttom,  published  at  Leipsic,  &c.  An 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Juns,  which  may 
correspond  to  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  a  desideratum.  Late- 
ly, a  veiy  convenient  edition  for  ordinary 
use  has  been  undertaken  by  J.  L.  W. 
Beck,  of  which  two  voluines  have  already 
appeared  (Leipsic).  A  complete  critical 
edition  has  also  been  prepared  by  pro- 
fessor Schrader,  of  Tiibincen. 

CoRREA  DE  Serra,  Joseph  Francis, 
a  learned  Portuguese  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Serpa,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in 
1750.     He  commenced  his  studies  at 


Rome,  Pushed  his  educatibn  at  N^lei^ 
under  the  care  of  the  ceksbrated  abbe 
Genovesi,  and  afterwards  devoted  himsdf 
to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
botany,  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of  27,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  with  his  friend, 
the  duke  of  Laibens.  Coirea  was  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  establishment 
of  the  royal  a^emv  of  sciences  at  Us* 
bon,  of  which  the  duke  of  Lafoens  was 
the  founder,  and  the  celebrated  Pombal 
the  patron.  The  former  was  appointed 
president  of  the  academy,  and  Correa 
standing  secretary.  Both  acted  in  concert^ 
and  dieir  exertions  established  a  cabinet 
of  naniral  curiosities,  a  laboratory,  &C., 
and  particulariy  an  important  printing- 
office,  which  they  succeeded  in  freeing 
from  all  restraints  of  the  press.  Correa 
prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  the  meru- 
Ders  of  the  academy,  a  collection  of  un- 
published documents  (monumentos  inedUos\ 
relatiiig  to  the  histonr  of  his  native  coun- 
try. £i  his  botanical  researches,  he  inves* 
tigated  the  ph^ioloffv  of  f^Lants  with  dis- 
tingui^ed  ability.  But,  being  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  becominff  a  victim  to  intol- 
erance,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  hasty 
leave  of  Portugal.  He  visited  Paris  in 
1786.  Here  he  associated  with  Brousso- 
net  (q.  v.),  the  naturalist,  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms.  After  the  death  of  Peter  III 
of  Portugal,  his  enemies  lost  their  influ- 
ence, and  he  returned  to  Portugal  Sub- 
sequently, Broussonet,  flying  from  the 
reign  of  terror,  arrived  in  Lubon,  where 
his  connexion  with  Correa  procmned  Ibr 
him  a  flattering  reception  fit>m  the  duke 
of  Lafoens.  l£it  the  French  emimntB, 
who  could  not  forgive  Broussonet,  tor  the 
share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  French  revolution,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
sition as  a  Jacobin  and  a  fi^eemason,  and 
implicated  even  his  fiiend  Correa.  Noth- 
ing remained  for  Correa  but  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  as  Broussonet  had  already  done. 
At  tins  time,  the  duke  of  Lajfbens  kept  him 
concealed  several  days  in  the  royal  hbra- 
ry.  Coirea  then  went  to  London,  where 
sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  royal 
society,  received  him  under  his  protection, 
and  introduced  liim  to  the  society,  and  he 
was  elected  a  member.  He  enriched  the 
memoirs  of  the  society  with  dissertations 
on  subjects  of  natural  history.  By  the 
interposition  of  the  count  of  Linhares, 
minister  of  the  Portuguese  marine,  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  legation  to  the 
embassy  at  London.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Correa  rengned  tliis  post,  and  re- 
aided  11  years  at  Paris,  where  the  institute 
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dMted  hnn  a  member.  In  1813,  hw  aen 
entific  seal  canied  him  to  the  U.  States 
of  North  America.  While  here,  the  gov^ 
emment  of  Portugal  appointed  him  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  the  U.  States. 

COE&BGTION  OF  THE  PrBSS.     Ab  it  18 

o£  ^uch  importance  for  every  one  who 
appiEMlrs  in  print  to  be  Me  to  correct  the 
errors  which  occur  in  setting  up  the  types, 
we  have  thought  that  a  abort  account  of 
the  characters  employed  by  piintem  for 
tins  purpose  might  be  acceptable  to  many 
ofourreadeiB.  The  first  impression  taken 
fiom  the  types  is  called  a  prw^;  and  al- 
most always  contains  more  or  fo wer  eirors. 
If  the  person  who  corrects  these  does  not 
understand  the  various  signs  used  in  cor- 
recting by  the  printers,  he  is  very  hable  to 
have  his  meanmg  mistaken ;  and  many  of 
the  errors  which  occur  in  bodes  are  to  be 
lefoned  to  this  source.  Of  the  printers' 
eisns,  the  most  important  are  those  which 
follow: — ^Wben  a  wrong  word  or  letter 
oocurS)  a  mark  is  made  through  it,  and 
die  proper  word  or  letter  written  in  the 
margin  andnst  the  line  in  which  the  eiror 
occurs.  If  a  word  or  letter  is  omitted,  a 
«aiet  {a\  is  placed  under  the  place  where 
it  should  have  stood,  and  the  omission  is 
written  in  the  margin.  If  a  superfluous 
letter  occurs,  it  is  crossed  out,  and  the 
character  (^,  signifying  (2e2e,vnitten  in  the 
margin.  Where  words  are  improperly 
joined,  a  caret  is  written  under  the  place 
where  the  separation  should  be  made,  and 
the  character  ^  written  in  the  majpn. 
When  syllables  are  improperly  separated, 
they  are  joined  by  a  horizontal  parenthe- 
sis;  as,  du  ty.    This  parenthesis  is  to  be 

jnade  in  the  marg^  as  well  as  at  the 
break.  When  words  are  transposed,  they 
are  to  be  connected  by  a  curved  line,  as, 

^^^^  when  set  up  for  **  is  not,"  and  the 

character  tr.  is  to  be  written  in  the  mar- 
gin. When  a  letter  is  inverted,  the  mis- 
take is  pointed  out  by  such  a  character  as 
G)  in  Uie  margin.  When  marks  of  punc- 
tuation are  omitted,  a  caret  is  put  where 
the  mark  should  have  been  inserted,  and 
the  cooQuna  or  period,  &x^  is  placed  in  the 
margin,-  enclosed  in  a  circle ;  aa^  Q\  If 
a  mark  of  quotation  has  been  omitted,  the 
caret  is  made  as  before,  and  a  character 
of  this  sort  N^  or  N^  placed  in  the  margin. 
Words  which  are  to  be  printed  in  Italics 
are  marked  beneath  with  a  single  line ;  as, 
office :  if  in  small  capitals,  with  two  lines; 
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aS) Greece:  ifinkr  \ 

as,  James,    Where  i 

in  correction,  the  a1  : 
caps,  and  coma,  alio  ] 
margin.  Where  a  i 
is  to  be  altered  to  1  i 
to  be  dra^vn  undei 
tion  Rom.  is  to  be  ^  i 
Where  a  corrector,  i 
changes  his  mind,  ! 
stand,  dots  are  pla<  : 
word  stet  is  written  ; 
a  hyphen  is  omitted  i 
the  place  where  it  1 
character  as  this  (-)  : 
The  omission  of  a  ; 
the  same  way,  onlj 
the  margin  is  made  i 
a  break  is  made,  so  i 
ion  into  paragraphs 
intended,  the  end  of  i 
ning  of  the  other  pai  i 
by  a  curved  line  (~ 
no  hrtak  ore  to  be  ' ; 
Where  a  new  parag  ; 
caret  is  inserted,  ant 
the  margin.  Wher  i 
crooked  Unes,  &c.,  a  i 
call  the  printer's  atte  ; 
pen  to  the  place.  I 
m  mind,  that  the  prii 
alteration  in  the  tex  , 
is  drawn  to  it  by  chi  i 
Persons  correcting  I 
well  to  recollect,  I 
amount  of  matter  ca : 
taken  &om  a  page,  ^  i 
whole  page  of  types  i 
as  the  length  of  the  ]  i 
alteration,  it  must  b  i 
pense  of  the  next  pa ; 
all  the  following  pcj 
disturbed.  It  is  tmi 
when  an  addition  ii 
more  than  a  few  lette  i 
thing  of  about  equal 
so,  when  an  erasure 
letters  is  made,  it  is  : 
an  addition,  of  aboi  i 
near  the  place  when ; 
In  the  early  times  • 
more  attention  was  ] 
to  the  correction  of 
then  printed  being  co 
important,  and  supej' 
men  in  their  progrei 
while,  in  modem  tim 
lications  of  temponi 
forth  in  great  haste, 
presses  are  celebrati 
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neoB,  and  tbe  wmks  which  have  UMied 
from  them,  therefore,  are  held  in  high 
esteem ;  e.  g.  the  publications  of  the  Aldus- 
es,  tlie  Stephenses,  &c  It  was  not  un- 
common in  those  times  for  the  proof-sheets 
to  be  hung  up  in  some  public  place,  that 
any  body  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
detecting  errors.  From  this  custom  the 
proof-sheets  are  still  called,  in  German, 
Aush&ngdH^^  (sheeta  hung  out).  Some 
modem  presses  have  been  distinguished ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  particular  works,  con- 
sisting wholly  or  in  part  of  tables  of  fig- 
ures, or  of  arithmeticiBl  calculations,  a  re- 
ward has  been  offered  for  every  error  dis- 
covered. In  the  preface  to  Vega's  loga- 
rithmic tables,  two  louis  d'ors  are  offered 
for  every  erratum  detected.  On  the  whole, 
however,  more  attention  has  been  paid,  in 
modem  times,  to  elegance  than  to  correct- 
ness of  execution.  Some  of  the  English 
newspapers  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
correctness,  considering  the  rajiidity  with 
which  much  of  their  contents  is  printed, 
as  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  speeches, 
delivered  late  at  msht,  perhaps  after  mid- 
night, and  given  to  ttie  public  early  the  next 
morning.  The  Germans,  who  are  distin- 
guished, in  so  many  respects,  for  laborious 
accuracy,  yet  print  with  less  correcmess 
than  the  other  great  literary  nations.  Some 
of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  their  first 
authors  have  two  or  three  pages  of  errata. 
CoRREGGio,  Antonio  Alle^,  frequently 
called  Antonio  da  CorreggiOf  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  was  TOm,  in  1494,  at 
Correggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and 
was  intended  for  a  learned  profession ;  but 
nature  had  designed  him  for  an  artist.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  his  instmcter,  who  was 
probably  his  uncle  Lorenzo  AUegri.  His 
genius  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  to  im- 
mortality. It  is  related  that  once,  afler 
having  viewed  a  picture  of  the  great  Raph- 
ael, he  exclaimed,  Anch^  to  aono  pmore 
(I  also  am  a  painter) ;  but  it  is  not  proved 
that  Correggio  ever  was  in  Rome ;  and  in 
Parma  and  Modena,  where,  according  to 
D'Argensville,  he  might  have  seen  works 
of  Raphael,  there  were  none  at  that  time ; 
so  that  this  story  wants  confirmation. 
That  Correggio,  without  having  seen 
either  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters, 
or  the  chtfs-d^ctuvre  of  the  modems  who 
preceded  him,  should  have  become  a 
model  for  his  successors,  by  the  unassisted 
enerffidts  of  his  genius,  renders  him  so 
much  the  more  deserving  of  our  admira- 
non.  Three  qualities  will  always  be  ad- 
mired in  him — ^grace,  harmony,  and  a  skiJ^ 
fill  management  of  the  pencil    There  is  a 


peealiar  grace  in  the  movements  of  his 
ngurefi,and  a  loveliness  in  their  expre»> 
sion,  ndiich  takes  pooseoriop  of  the  sooL 
These  attitudes  and  movements  could  not 
be  executed  by  any  artist,  without  his 
masterly  skill  in  foreshortening,  which  not 
only  gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece,  but 
is  also  favoraUe  to  ffFBcefulneas.  A^oid* 
ing  all  roughness  and  hardness,  Coneggio 
sought  to  win  the  soul  by  mild  and  almost 
efieminate  beauties.  He  strove  to  obtain 
this  object  also  by  hannonv  of  coloring, 
of  which  be  ma^  be  called  the  creator. 
He  is  unrivalled  m  the  chAar  oicuto ;  that 
is,  in  the  disposition  of  the  li^t;  in  the 
grace  and  rounding  of  his  figures,  and  in 
the  fiiculty  of  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  advancing  and  retiring,  which  is  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  the  Lombard 
school,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  the 
head.  In  his  dnqwry,  he  calculated  with 
extreme  accuracy  all  the  efifects  of  tbe 
tkiar  oacuro.  He  possessed  the  powo*  of 
paasuiff,  by  the  most  graceful  transition, 
m>m  the  Inight  colors  to  the  half  tints.  It 
was  ever  his  object  to  make  the  principal 
figure  prominent,  that  the  eye,  aner  gaz- 
ing till  it  was  satisfied  on  the  bright  col- 
ors, might  repose  with  pleasure  on  the 
softer  masses.  He  made  a  skilful  use  of 
this  art  in  his  Night  (ia  noUe  di  Corremo), 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  in  Ifiea- 
den,  where  there  are  seven  pictures  in 
which  his  progress  in  the  art  may  be  rec- 
ognised. That  this  artist  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  is  proved  by  the 
allusions  which  he  sometimes  introduced 
into  his  pictures ;  for  example,  the  white 
hare  in  the  Zingara  ( O^fsy),  in  Dresden 
and  Naples  (a  Madonna,  which  has  re- 
ceived this  name  from  die  Oriental  style 
of  the  drapery  and  head-dress) ;  and  die 
goldfinch,  in  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, at  Naples.  By  the  nearness  of  these 
timorous  animals,  the  idea  of  the  inno- 
cence and  purity  of  the  persons  delineated 
is  strongly  represented,  and  the  stillness 
and  repose  of  the  scene  is  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind.  Among  his  best 
pictures,  besides  the  Night,  are,  the  St 
Jerome,  which  has  kindM  the  admiration 
of  several  distinguished  painters  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  render  them  unjust  towards 
Raphael ;  the  Penitent  Magdalen ;  the  al- 
tar-pieces of  St.  Francis,  St.  George  and 
St  Sebastian;  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives  (in  Spain) ;  Cupid  (in  Vienna) ;  the 
fresco  painting,  in  Parma ;  and,  above  all, 
the  pamtings  on  the  ceiline  of  the  cathe- 
dral, in  the  same  city.  He  died  in  1534. 
The  story  of  his  extreme  poverty,  and  of 
his  death  in  consequence  of  it,  has  bean 
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lODg  rince  cBspror^,  yet  OehlenschMger 
hiis  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  l^ 
tragedies  in  Grerman  and  Danish. 

CoRKECUDOR,  in  Sjrain  and  Portugal;  a 
magistrate ;  a  police  judge  with  af^Uate 
jurisdiction. 

CoRKBZX ;  a  French  department,  fi)rm- 
ed  of  a  part  of  what  was  the  Lower  Li- 
mousin.   (See  Iha^cBrtlMlldB^ 

Corridor  (lUuian  and  SpaaM),  in  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  gaUerj  or  long  aisle  leading 
to  seveial  chambers  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed, 
sometimes  open  on  one  side.  In  fortifi- 
cation, cornaar  signifies  the  same  as  eov- 
€rMm^,  which  see. 

CoRRiENTEs,  Las  ;  a  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  Santa  F^,  at  the  union  of  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  440  miles  north  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  Ion.  60°  36^  W. ;  laL  ar 
60^  S. ;  population,  about  4500. 

Corrosives  (from  corrodere^  to  eat 
away),  in  surgeiy,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
are  applied  to ;  such  are  burnt  alum,  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  white  vitriol,  red 

Ccipitate  of  mercuiy,  butter  of  antimony, 
is  infemaUs,  &c 

CoRRosivx  Sublimate.  {QeeMerewy.) 
CoRRUPTioif  OF  Blood.  (^eeMcdnder.) 
Corsairs  (firom  the  Italian  corso,  the 
act  of  running,  incursion)  are  pirates  who 
cruise  afler  and  capture  merchant  vesseh. 
Commonly  those  pirates  only  which  sail 
from  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the  ports 
of  Morocco,  are  called  corsairs.  Those 
ships  which,  in  time  of  war,  are  licensed 
by  European  or  American  governments 
to  seize  upon  hostile  ships,  are  called  pri- 
wxUers.  Lord  Byron's  Corsair,  it  is  well 
known,  derives  its  name  fix>m  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  hero. 

Corset  ;  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  or  display  the  beau- 
ties of  the  female  fonn.  Its  name  appean 
to  have  been  derived  from  its  peculiar 
action  of  tightening  or  compressing  the 
body,  and  may  be  compounded  of  the 
French  words  carps  and  serrer, — ^The  in- 
fluence of  female  charms,  among  civilized 
people,  has,. in  all  ages,  been  extensive 
and  beneficial,  and  the  sex  have  always 
regarded  the  possession  of  beauty  as  their 
ridiest  endowment,  and  thought  its  acqui<< 
sition  to  be  cheaply  made  at  any  expense 
of  fortune.  To  this  cause  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  origin  of  the  cosmetic  arts,  vrith 
their  countless  baneful  and  innocent  pre- 
scriptions, for  restoring  smoothness  to  the 
skin,  and  reviving  the  delicate  roses  upon 
cheeks  too  rudely  visited  by  sickness  or 
time.    The .  pn^enratioB  or  production  of 


beauty  of  form,  fis  even  more  ufanired 
than  mere  regularity  of  features^  or  from 
being,  apparently,  more  attainable  by  ait, 
received  an  early  and  ample  share  of  at- 
tention, and  has  largely  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  the  iSair  aspirants  for  love  and 
admiration.  It  is  our  office  now  to  aid 
them  to  the  utmost  in  attaining  their 
wishes,  by  indicating  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  coraet  should  be  con- 
structed, and  the  attentions,  necessary  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  its  application. 
Of  the  abuse  of  this  instrument  of  the  toi- 
let, and  the  dire  catalogue  of  miseries  it 
often  occasions,  the  wnter  has  elsewhera 
spoken  at  lai^,  and  readers  are  refened 
thereto,  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  great  evils  may  flow  fix>m  an  appa- 
rently trifling  cause.* — ^To  prevent  the 
form  from  too  early  showing  the  inroads 
of  time ;  to  guard  it  from  slight  inelegan- 
ces, resulting  finm  improper  position,  or 
the  character  of  exterior  drapeiy ;  to  se- 
cure the  beauteous  proportions  of  the  bust 
from  compression  or  displacement ;  and, 
at  once,  agreeably  to  display  die  general 
contour  of  the  flffure,  without  impeding 
the  graceflilnesB  of  its  motions,  or  the  gen- 
tle undulations  caused  by  natural  respira- 
tion,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  cor- 
set For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  the  smoothest  and  most  elas- 
tic materials,  should  be  accurately  adapted 
to  the  individual  wearer,  so  that  no  point 
may  receive  undue  pressure,  and  should 
never  be  drawn  so  tight  as  to  interfere 
with  perfectly  free  breathing,  or  with 
graceful  attitudes  and  movements.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  cmiaets  should  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  those  barbarous  innovft- 
tions  of  steel  and  whalebone,  which^  by 
causing  disease,  have  thrown  them  into 
disrepute,  and  which,  under  po  circum- 
stances, can  add  to  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  worn  by  a  well-formed  indi- 
vidual. Such  hurtful  appliances  were 
flrst  resorted  to  by  the  ugly,  deformed  or 
diseased,  who,  having  no  natural  preten- 
sions to  figure,  plee^ed  themselves  with 
the  liooe  of  being  able,  by  main  strength, 
exerted  upon  steel-ribbed,  whaleboned  and 
padded  corsets,  to  squeeze  themselves  into 
delicate  proportions.  If,  however,  it  be 
remembered  that  the  use  of  corsets  is 
to  preserve  and  display  a  fine  figure,  not 
to  tiutke  one,  and  that  they  are  to  be  sec- 
ondaiy  to  a  judicious  course  of  diet  and 
exercise,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
such  injurious  agenti  are  utterly  uncalled 

*  Se«  an  essay  on  Ihe  evils  caused  hy  tight 
lacing,  appended  to  Godman's  addresseH  delivered 
on  various  occasions^  Philad.  1829. 
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for  in  Ibtwr  eompomtioD.  By  selecting  a 
material  proportioDed,  in  its  thickness  and 
ehttticity,  to  the  size,  age,  &<%,  of  the  wear- 
er, and  by  a  proper  employment  of  quilt* 
ing  and  wadding,  they  may  be  made  of 
any  proper  or  alkmable  degree  of  stiffiieaB. 
If  it  be  then  accurately  fitted  to  the  shape 
of  ti^e  indiTidual,  and  laced  no  tighter  than 
to  apply  it  comfortably,  all  the  advantacefl 
of  tne  corset  may  be  fhUy  obtained.  But 
such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  course  gen- 
erally pursued.  Ladies  purchase  conets  of 
the  most  &shionable  makers,  and  of  the 
most  ftahionable  patterns  and  materials, 
regardless  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
figures,  which  may  rec^uire  a  constniction 
and  material  of  very  different  description. 
Hence  it  oiten  happens  that  females,  nat- 
urally ^owed  with  fine  forms,  wear  cor- 
aeis  designed  for  such  as  are  dispropor- 
tionately thick  or  thin,  and  destroy  the 
pacefiil  ease  of  their  moyements,  by  hedg- 
mff  themselves  in  the  steel  and  whalebone 
originally  intended  to  reduce  the  super- 
abundant corpulence  of  some  luxurious 
dowager.  As  no  two  human  figures  are 
precisely  afike,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
that  the  corset  should  be  suited  witn  the 
minutest  accuracy  to  the  wearer ;  and  a 
naturally  good  figure  cannot  derive  advan- 
tage from  any  coreet  but  one  constructed 
and  adapted  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated* Slight  irregularities  or  defects  may 
be  remedied  or  rendered  inconspicuous, 
by  jutiUcious  application  of  wadding,  or  by 
interposing  an  additional  thickness  of  the 
elotfa.  But  it  diould  be  remembered  that 
oettain  changes  occur  to  the  female  fiame, 
after  the  cares  of  maternity  have  con^ 
menoed,  which  are  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. Among  these,  the  general  enlarge- 
ment or  filling  up  of  the  figure  is  the  most 
observable,  but  is  never  productive  of  in- 
elegance, unlen  it  take  place  very  dispro- 
portionately. The  undue  enlargement  of 
the  bust  and  vraist  is  most  drraded,  and 
the  attempt  to  restnun  their  developement 
by  mere  rorce  has  led  to  the  most  pemi- 
aoiis  abuse  of  the  corset.  There  is  no 
d<Hibt  but  that  a  judiciously  fitted  corset, 
whose  oliject  should  be  to  support  and 
gmtly  compress,  might,  in  such  cases,  be 
advantageously  worn;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood, 
that  the  corset  can  only  be  really  beneficial 
when  combined  with  a  proper  attention  to 
diet  and  exereise.  Thus  many  ladles,  who 
dread  the  disfigurement  produced  by  obes- 
ity, and  constanthr  wear  the  most  unyield- 
ing and  uncomfortable  corsets,  lead  an 
entirely  inactive  life,  and  indulge  in  rich 
and  luxurious  food.    Under  suoi  cireum- 


atances,  it  is  vain  to  hope  Aat  beauty  of 
figure  can  be.  maintained  by  corsets,  or 
that  they  can  efiect  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  cramping  and  restraining  the 
movements,  and  causing  discomfort  to  tba 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  proper  exer- 
cise, and  abstinence  fitim  all  but  the  sim- 
plest food,  would  enable  the  corset  to  per* 
rorm  its  part  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  is  another  error,  in  relation  to  cor- 
seiB,  as  prejudicial  as  it  is  general,  and 
calling  for  the  serious  attention  of  all  those 
concerned  in  the  education  of  young  la* 
dies.  This  error  is  the  belief  that  siik 
just  approaching  their  majority  should  bo 
constantly  kept  under  the  influence  of 
eonets,  m  order  to  form  their  figures 
They  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  disd*- 
pUne  of  strict  lacing,  at  a  period  when,  of 
all  others,  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the 
most  extensive  mischieC  At  this  time,  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a  state  of 
energetic  augmentation ;  and  interference 
with  the  proper  expansion  of  any  one  set 
is  productive  of  pennanent  injury  to  the 
whole.  So  fiur  fix>m  making  a  fine  f^m, 
the  tendency  is  directly  the  reverse,  sinoe 
the  restraint  of  the  corsets  detrimentally 
interferes  with  the  perfectkm  of  the  fiame. 
The  muscles,  bemg  compressed  and  held 
inactive,  neither  accpiire  their  due  size  nor 
strength ;  and  a  sti^  awkward  carriage) 
with  a  thin,  flat,  ungracefhl,  inelegant  per^ 
son,  is  the  too  frequent  result  of  such  in-^ 
judicious  treatment  The  coraet  of  a  girl, 
finm  her  12th  or  15th  year  till  her  Slst, 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  cotton 
jacket,  made  so  as  rather  to  brace  her 
shouMere  back,  but  without  improper 
compression  of  the  arm-pits,  and  devoid 
ef  all  Btifi[enin||^,  but  vdiat  is  proper  to  the 
material  of  which  it  is  made.  At  this  age, 
slight  imperfections  of  form,  or  inelegan- 
ees  of  movement,  are  especially  within 
the  control  of  well-directed  exereise  and 
appropriate  diet :  force  is  utterly  unavail* 
ing,  and  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
that  of  causing  injury.  We  may  conclude 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  use  of  the 
corset,  by  imbodving  the  whole  in  a  few 
plain,  aeaerel  rules : — Ist.  Corsets  sliould 
be  made  of  smooth,  soft,  elastic  materials. 
3d.  They  should  be  accurately  fitted  and 
iiKNlified  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  figure 
of  each  wearer.  3d.  No  other  edflening 
shoukl  be  used  but  that  of  quilting  or  pad' 
dinff ;  the  bones,  steel,  &&,  should  be  left 
to  the  deformed  or  diseased,  for  whom 
they  were  originally  intended.  4th.  Cor- 
sets should  never  be  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
impede  regular,  natural  breathing,  as^  un- 
der all  circumstaDcei^  the  improvementoT 
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figiire  it  insumcieiit  to  compensato  fot  ih% 
air  of  aviicword  reatraiiit  caused  by  such 
lacing.  5th.  They  sbotikL  never  be  worn, 
either  loosely  or  tightly,  during  the  hours 
appropriated  to  sleep,  as,  by  impeding  res* 
piration,  and  accumulating  the  neat  of  the 
system  improperly,  they  invariably  injure. 
&h.  The  coraet  for  voung  persons  should 
be  of  the  simplest  chazacter,  and  worn  in 
the  lightest  and  easiest  manner,  allowing 
their  lungs  flill  pla^,  and  giving  the  form 
its  fullest  opportumty  for  expansion. — ^At 
this  remote  period,  it  is  impossible  fyr  us 
to  say  virhether  the  corset,  in  some  form, 
might  not  have  belonged  to  the  complex 
toilet  of  the  ancient  Israelitish  ladies.  We 
find  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  chap,  iii,  in^ 
yeig^iing  against  their  numerous  and  use- 
hea  decorations — ^"the  bravery  of  their 
tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,  and 
their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the 
moon,  the  chuns,  and  the  bracelets,  and 
tiie  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  legs,  and  the  head^bands,  and 
the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings 
and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of 

Sparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wim- 
»,  and  the  crisping-pins,  the  glasses,  and 
the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the 
vails."  This  catalogue,  at  least,  shows  that 
the  dispctttion  evinced  by  the  fair  sex  to 
adorn  their  persons,  and  render  them  more 
attractive,  is  not  of  modem  origin,  but 
most  probably  originated  with  oiur  great 
mother  Eve.  The  earliest  and  mo^  de- 
lightful record  we  have  of  a  contrivance 
Uke  the  corset,  among  Ethnic  writers,  is 
Homer's  account  of  the  girdle,  or  cestus, 
of  Venns,  mother  of  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
i^ich  even  the  haughty  Juno  is  fabled  to 
have  borrowed,  in  order  to  make  a  more 
profound  impression  upon  her  mther  un- 
manageable husband,  Jupiter.  This  gir- 
dle was  invested  by  the  poet  with  ma^cal 
qualities,  which  rendered  the  wearer  ure- 
sistibly  fascinating : — 

'*  In  this  was  every  art  and  every  charm     • 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm — 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire. 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sisbs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  ek>quence  of  eyes.^ 

Pope,  Jiiad,  book  xiv.  Hue  247,  &c. 

This,  afler  all,  we  are  persuaded,  was 
nothing  but  such  a  corset  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning,  worn  by  an  ele- 
gant form,  to  which  it  was  accurately 
adapted.  Even  Venus  herself  could  not 
look  otherwise  than  awkward  and  repul-^ 
sive  in  one  of  the  armadillo,  shell-like 
machines,  which  are  sold  as  fashionable^ 
without  regard  to  their  inelegance.  Tha 
47* 


ooacume  of  the  andent  Gieek  ladies  vng, 
in  every  particular,  of^poaed  to  stiffiiess  or 
personal  restraint;  and  we  find  thattha 
eestos,  or  girdle,  to  oather  the  fiovring  re- 
dundance of  their  robes  around  the  waist, 
was  conndered  sufficient  for  the  display 
of  their  enchantinff  forms.  The  Roman 
ladies  were  great  adepts  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  toilet,  though  not  possessed  of  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  beaU" 
ties.  We  find  among  them  nidimentBof 
the  corset,  in  the  bandages  which  they 
wore  around  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  shape  of  the  bosom,  and 
displaying  it  to  advantage.  They  wera 
commonly  made  of  woollen  or  linen  doth, 
and  are  alluded  to,  in  several  instances,  by 
the  poets.  Thus,  in  Terence,  we  find 
Chserea  saying  to  his  servant,  concermng 
an  unknown  beauty  who  attracted  his  at^ 
tenti(»] — ^  This  giri  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  oui^  whom  their  mothen  force 
to  stoop,  and  mkke  them  bind  their  bosomo 
with  bandages,  in  order  to  appear  more 
slender"  (Haud  mnlii  virgo  est  vir^ 
nuan  noBtriarum,  quas  mains  student  dtmn» 
sis  humeriSf  vmcto  pedorty  vt  graeUfB  stent]* 
Ter.,  Eun, — ^A  writer  in  the  French  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Sdences,  in  an  article 
on  corsets^  which  the  reader  may  compare 
witli  the  present,  states  that  the  whale- 
boned  coraet,  dividing  the  female  form 
into  two  parts,  is  a  rehc  of  the  ancient 
German  costume,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  some  pictures  of  celebrated  masrenk 
We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  retract 
our  opinion,  that  such  contrivances  were 
first  resorted  to  in  cases  of  deformity;  for, 
on  inquixy,  we  find  that  the  German  fo^ 
males,  as  described  by  the  Roman  writers, 
wore  dresses  tight  to  the  pereon,  though 
no  mention  is  made  of  artificial  conoi* 
vances  to  eive  it  a  peculiar  form.  The 
dress  of  bom  sexes  was  similar,  consisting 
of  a  sagum  or  cloak  clasped  at  the  throat, 
and  a  vest  or  tunic  which  fitted  tightljr, 
and  showed  all  the  form.  Tegumen  Jmt 
saguniffbula  si  de^dsset,  spina  confirium ; 
heaplmssvmi  dutiv^fuebonhir  ve«te,  non 
fluxa,  sed  stricta,  ac  ftmt  singula  membra 
sxprimenie:  idemfemtnish4xbiiusqmettnns, 
B.  AuBAMCs,  lie  Morib,  etc  onm.  Gent, 
It  might  prove  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  influence  which  the  costume  of  the 
mailed  kniffhts,  during  the  age  of  chivahyi 
had  upon  &male  dress,  and  whether  much 
of  the  disposition  to  diq)la^  the  entire 
figure,  as  &r  as  possible,  did  not  arise 
mm  this  display  constantly  made  by  the 
male  sex,  in  their  closely-fitting  armor.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far,  however,  to  engage 
in  9uch  an  examination  herp ;  neithar  shall 
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we  attempt  to  copy  M.  de  Jouy's  acoount 
of  the  thcNucic  corset  of  the  Bayaderes  of 
India  (a  finely-woven  net  made  of  bark| 
which  is  worn  about  the  bust,  and  never 
hid  aaide),  as  having  but  little  relation  to 
the  objects  we  have  in  view. — ^Through- 
out our  observations,  we  have  spoken  of 
a  certain  dej^ree  of  display  of  the  female 
iono^  as  not  mcompatibie  with  conecmees 
of  manners.  But  there  is  a  limit  which,  we 
believe,  cannot  be  exceeded  without  imme- 
diate detriment  to  public  morals,  and  pos- 
itive offence  to  delicacy.  A  spirit  or  ri- 
raky  and  emulation  to  excel  in  diess  has 
ficquendy  betrayed  females  of  unques- 
tioniftble  character  into  wearing  costumes 
which  their  modesty  would  sfarijik  from 
ander  ordinaiy  circumstances.  Periiape 
a  majcmty  of  them,  exclusively  intent 
upon  their  own  adornment,  do  not  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  that  may  resuk 
mm  their  appearance  in  nublic.  It  is 
certainly  exacting  a  great  deal  of  young 
men,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  to  expect 
them  to  behold,  unmoved,  the  most  seduc- 
tive of  forms  displayed  with  all  the  allure- 
ments of  dress,  in  such  a  manner  as  scarce- 
ly to  leave  any  thing  for  the  imagination ; 
nor  is  it  surprising,  that  their  paaaons 
should  be  excited,  and  their  principles 
shaken,  when,  in  the  street,  in  church,  and, 
in  short,  eveiy  where,  such  exhibitions 
are  constantly  placed  before  them.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  this  cause 
daily  operates  to  the  deterioration  of  public 
morals ;  and  it  is  full  dme  tliat  it  should 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
mode  of  dressing  to  display  every  neisQnal 
charm  was  peculiar  to  an  unrortunate 
dasB  of  beings,  regarded  as  lost  to  all  the 
modesty  and  dignity  of  the  sex ;  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  tliis  distinction 
between  the  lost  and  the  reputable  no 
lonser  exists  in  our  great  ciues,  where 
leaders  of  &shion  and  celebrated  beauties, 
claiming  the  highest  rank  and  character, 
are  most  remarkable  for  the  solicitude 
with  which  they  prepare  their  loveljr  per- 
sons to  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  in  all 
theur  proportions,  by  tiie  passing  crowd  I 
We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  sub- 
ject, did  we  not  hope  that  a  slight  animad- 
version upon  its  evil  tendency  would  help 
to  produce  its  correction.  It  has  an  im- 
mediate influence  in  lowering  the  sex  in 
the  estimati<Hi  of  men,  since  it  lessens 
theur  reverence  for  beings  they  would 
otherwise  always  look  upon  with  deep 
reelect ;  and  surely  the  mir  sex  have  not 
yet  to  learn,  that  modest  reserve-  and 
retiring  delicacy  are  among  the  most  po- 


tent auziyaries  of  ihar  tAmMa,  Th0 
they  should  rush  into  the  extreme  we 
have  deprecated,  a{^wan  to  resuk  merely 
from  inattention ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  but  a  short  time  will  ekpae  before 
they  will  strictly  respect  the  boundaries 
established  by  good  sense  and  good  taste^ 
imited  with  the  lovely  purity  inherent  in 
their  sei^  remembering  the  exdamatioQ  of 
the  poet — 

''O!  Beaut^^b  a  holy  thing 

Wlien  vnitd  and  curlmned/irom  the  tight 
Of  the  grot$  world,  iilumiiiing 
One  only  mansion  with  her  Hshu" 

LaUaltaokh, 

Corsica,  the  third  in  size  of  the  Italian 
islands,  is  separated  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Sanhnia  by  the  straits  of  Boni- 
&ck>)  which  are  10  miles  in  breadth.  It 
is  about  50  miles  distant  from  Tusc^m^ 
and  100  from  France.  It  contains  3790 
square  miles,  18  large  towns,  of  which  4 
are  seaports  (with  3  harbors,  capable  of  con- 
taining large  fleets),  5  maiket-towns,  560 
villages,  includuag  G3jnevts,  or  cultivated 
valleys,  and  180,400  inhabitants.  SanFio- 
renzo,  which  has  fine  roads  for  ships  tt> 
anchor  in,  ought  to  be  the  capital,  and  to 
be  fortified.  A  range  of  mountains,  widi 
numerous  branches,  traverses  the  whde 
extent  of  the  island,  and,  near  the  nuddle, 
rises  to  such  an  elevation,  that  the  snow 
remains  on  the  summits  durin^the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  nunUe  Jl^ondo  and 
the  monle  d'Oro  (from  8  to  9000  feet  m 
height)  are  covered  with  perpetual  snowsL 
This  chain  of  mountains  consists,  in  pai^ 
of  precipitous  rocks,  and  is,  in  part,  over- 
spread with  forests.  A  number  of  small 
nvers,  of  which  the  Golo  alone  is  naviga- 
ble, flow  easterly  and  westerly  into  die 
sea.  Most  of  these  fiequendy  becoma 
diy  in  summer.  The  eastern  coast  is 
more  flat  than  the  western,  on  which  ar» 
most  of  the  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  mild,  since  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  ren- 
dered less  oppressive  by  the  high  moun- 
tains and  sea  breezes.  The  air,  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  many 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  is  unhealthy ;  and 
these  districts  have,  consequently,  become 
desolate.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particu- 
larly in  the  valleys  and  near  the  coast ; 
lor  which  reason  the  inhabitajits,  althougli 
ve^  inattentive  to  agricukure,  yet  reap  a 
sufficient  supply  of  groin  for  their  neces- 
sities (with  the  exception  of  oats,  which 
are  not  produced  there).  The  lower  order 
of  Corsicans  subsist,  commonlv,  on  chest* 
nuts,  and  seldom  obtain  wheat  bread* 
Wine,  which  resembles  the*  Malaga  and 
French  wines^  notwithstanding  the  uegU- 
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gent  mode  of  cultivatioii,  Js  obtained  in 
abundance.  The  ialand  also  produces 
much  fla3c,  and  oranges,  which  fbrni  an 
article  o£  export,  in  perfection.  .  It  is 
coyered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak- 
trees,  great  quantities  of  olive-trees,  fir- 
trees  and  birch-trees,  which  reach  the 
elevation  of  fix>m  120  to  130  feet  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  here  to  a 
great  extent ;  but  the  horse,  ass  and  mule 
are  of  a  small  breed  :  the  homed  catde 
are,  indeed,  large,  but  very  lean ;  and  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse.  The  tunny, 
anchovy,  and  oyster  fisheries  afford  the 
inhabitants  one  of  their  principal  employ- 
ments. The  mountains  contain  various 
kinds  of  minerals ;  and  yet  the  art  of  work- 
ing mines  is  almost  wholly  imknown. 
The  iron  is  celebrated  for  its  good  quali- 
ties.— ^The  Corsicans  are  still  neariy  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  majority  of  them  are 
Italians,  and  projfeas  the  Catholic  religion. 
Industry  is  unknown.  Even  the  most 
necessary  mechanics  are  wanting:  each 
one  makes  for  iiimself  almost  every  thing 
he  has  need  of.  Their  habitations,  furni- 
ture and  clothing  are  miserable,  and  there 
is  a  great  want  of  good  seminaries  fi>r 
education.  Valor,  love  of  fiioedom,  indo- 
lence, and  desire  of  revenge,  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Corsicans.  As  late  as 
the  year  1823,  the  prefect  of  Coinca,  in  a 
pamphlet,  urged  the  French  government 
to  legalize  the  practice,  of  duelling  there, 
because  the  quarrels  of  the  inhabitants 
often  became  hereditary  feuds.  Until  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were 
masters  of  this  island.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Romans.  In  later  times, 
Corsica  was,  for  a  long  time,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Vandals,  and  afterwards 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors  and  the  Goths.  In  850, 
the  Corsicans  were  conquered  by  the  Sar- 
acens, who  held  them  in  subjection  until 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century;  at 
which  time  they  fell  under  t)ie  dominion  of 
Pisa.  In  1284,  this  island  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Grenoese,  who  had  before, 
in  806,  subdued  it,  but  were  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  it  for  a  long  time.  Exas- 
perated by  tho  oppressions  of  the  Genoese 
government  during  400  years,  tlie  Corsi- 
cans took  up  arms,  in  1729,  and,  unce 
that  time,  have  never  submitted  to  the 
Genoese.  Genoa  called  in  tlie  imperial 
fi)rces  in  1730,  and  the  French,  in  1738, 
to  their  asastance.  In  1736,  baron  The- 
odore von  Neuhof  (see  Theodore),  a  West- 
phalian,  so  won  the  affections  or  the  Cor^ 
sicans,  that  they  elected  him  king,  under 
the  name  of  iTkeodon  L    He  left  them, 


upon  die  landmg  of  the  French,  to  seek 
for  foreicn  aid.  The  French  evacuated 
the  island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ger- 
man war,  in  1741,  and  another  insurrcc-* 
tion  took  i>lace.  In  1755,  the  Corsican 
senate  appointed  Pascal  Paoli  (q.  v.)  their 
general,  who  conducted  their  airairs  with 
so  much  success,  that  the  Genoese,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  of  the 
French  garrisons  (after  1764),  were  able  to 
retain  in  their  possession  only  a  few  mari- 
time towns,  with  the  capital,  Bastia,  and 
renounced  the  hope  of  ever  bringinff  the 
island  again  into  subieetion.  Thev,  mere- 
fore,  in  1768,  abandmied  these  places  to 
France,  by  a  treaty,  which  Spinola  and 
the  duke  of  Choiseul  concluded  at  Paris, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  kinff 
of  France  should  reduce  the  island,  and 
govern  it  until  the  republic  should  repay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  convention 
was  a  mere  subterftige  to  deceive  the 
English,  and  to  save  the  senate  from  the  re- 
proach of  a  sale.  The  French  thought 
that  the  subjugatioii  of  Corsica  could  be 
effected  by  a  small  military  force;  but 
Paoli,  in  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
England,  made  so  spirited  a  resistance, 
that  the  expedition  soon  cost  the  French 
30,000,0001ivre8,ahhough  they  had  gamed 
no  important  advantages.  The  number 
of  the  French  troops  was  afterwards  in- 
creased, so  that  they  amounted  to  !)0,000 
men,  under  'the  marshal  de  Vaux.  Eng- 
land still  remained  inactive ;  and,  in  sev- 
eral actions,  the  Corsicans  were  so  un- 
mindftil  of  their  duty,  that  Paoli,  in  de« 
spair,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  reastance, 
and,  in  June,  1769,  fled  to  England, 
where  he  was  supported  by  a  pension 
finom  the  king.  A  partisan  warfare  was, 
however,  maintained  in  the  mountains 
until  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  Corsica  was  incorporated  with 
France,  as  a  separate  department,  and 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  conventiom 
Paoli  now  returned  to  his  native  land ;  but 
the  terrorists  required  his  presence  at 
Paris,  where  he  would  inevitably  havQ 
been  put  to  death.  He  therefore  unfurled 
the  banner  of  the  Death's  head  (the  old 
Corsican  arms),  and  summoned  his  coim- 
tr3rmen  to  his  standard.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English,  who  landed  Feb.  18, 
1794,  he  redu(^  Basda,  3lay  22,  and 
Calvi,  Au^.  4.  The  Corsicans  submitted 
to  the  Bntish  sceptre,  in  a  general  con- 
vention of  deputies,  at  Corte,  June  18, 
1794.  Corsica  was  constituted  a  Idngdom, 
under  the  government  of  a  viceroy  (Elli- 
ot); the  constitution  and  laws  of  England 
were  adopted ;  and  a  parliament,  such  «a 
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Ireland  hadyWatfeMBbiiahed  Butaiai^a 
part  of  the  people  were  aveiae  to  the 
Englidi,  whom  uey  regarded  as  heretie8» 
and  the  French  party  again  appeared  on 
the  island,  in  Oct,  1796,  under  general 
Gentili.  Sickness  rendered  the  situation 
of  the  English  veiy  critical :  their  power 
was  still  further  weakened  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  neighboring  city  of  Leghorn, 
t^  the  French,  in  17§S;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, they  evacuated  Coraica.  Since 
1811,  the  island  has  formed  a  French  de- 
partment, of  which  fiastia  is  the  capital. 
The  revenue  received  from  the  island  by 
France,  in  1821,  amounted  only  to  500,000 
financa,  while  the  administration  of  it 
costs  the  crown,  yearly,  the  sum  of 
3,000,000  francs.  (See  Memoirs  of  Napo- 
kony  FourikPart  (London,  1824), by  count 
Montholon ;  Ssettkta  of  Corsica  in  1823, 
wUh  Specimens  of  its  MsHonal  Podrv^  by 
Aobert  Benson  (London,  1825,  with  51 
copperplate  enfiravings) ;  and  Boswell's 
t^ccount  of  Corsuifu) 

Co&so.  The  Coiso  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  Rome,  and,  like  the  chief 
streets  in  many  Italian  cities  (Florence, 
for  example),  derives  its  name  from  the 
horse-mces  which  enliven  the  evenin^^ 
of  the  carnival  The  Coiao,  at  Rome,  is 
nearly  3500  paces  in  lensth,  and  is  en- 
closed by  high  and  mosUy  ^endid  edi- 
fices ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  proportionate ; 
so  that,  in  most  parts,  not  above  three 
carriages  can  go  abreast  The  higher 
class  of  citizens  take  the  air  in  carriages, 
which  form  a  very  long  row.  This  even- 
ing promenade,  which,  in  all  large  Italian 
dtijes  is  splendid,  and  is  imitated  in  very 
small  towns  (although  it  may  have  only  a 
few  coaches),  attracts  great  numbers  of 
spectators  oa  foot     The  carnival  is  the 

Slyest  of  the  festivals ;  and,  at  this  time, 
e  Corso  appears  in  its  greatest  splendor. 
(See  Gothe's  description  of  the  Roman 
carnival  and  the  Coroo.) 

Cortes.  The  cortes  was  the  old  as- 
sembly of  the  estates  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. In  Spain,  the  coites  of  Castile,  which 
was  composed  of  the  nobility  of  the  first 
rank,  the  superior  ecclesiastics,  the  knights 
of  the  orders  of  St  James,  Calatrava  and 
Alcantara,  and  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain cities,  held  the  nrst  rank  during  the 
time  of  the  united  Spanish  monarchy. 
In  early  times,  the  king  was  veiy  depend- 
ent upon  them;  indeed,  they  were  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  making  war, 
and  frequently  exercised  it  in  opposition 
to  the  throne.  In  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Arragon,  the  form  of  government 
sn»  very  remisikable.    A  supreme  judge, 


eaOad  el  paHiiaam^  selected  from  paiMM 
of  the  second  cla&s,  presided  over  the 
administration  of  the  government     Ha 
decided  all  questions  and  disputes  be- 
tween  the   king  and  his  subjects,  and 
confined   the   royal   power   within   the 
constitutional  limits.    King  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile  succeeded 
in  rendering  themselves  independent  of 
the  estates  (las  caries) ;  and  afierwardsi 
when  the  Castiliaos  daied  to  resist  an  un- 
constitutional tax,  at  a  meeting  convoked 
at  Toledo,  by  Charlea,  in  15&,  the  king 
abolished  this  assembly  of  the  estatea» 
After  this,  neither  the  clerr^  nor  nobility 
were  assembled :  deputies  nom  18  cities 
were  sometimes,  however,  convened,  but 
this  only  in  case  subsidies  were  to  be 
granted.    Philip  II  restrained  the  hberties 
of  the  Airagonese  in  1591.     After  tho 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  Philip  V  de- 
prived those  provinces   which  bad  ad- 
hered to  the  Austrian  party  of  the  privi- 
leges that  still  remained  to  them.    From 
that   time,   the   cortes   were    convened 
only  to  pay  homage  to  the  king,  or  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  or  when  a  question 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne 
%vas  to  be  determined.    But  when  Napo- 
leon attempted  to  extend  his  influence  over 
E(8ee  the  articles  Ferdinand  FH  and 
since  1808),  he  convoked  (June  1^ 
,  a  junta  of  the  cortes  at  Bayonne.  In 
their  last  sessbn  (June  7, 1812),  a  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  them.    The  9lh 
article  regulated  tne  powers  and  duties  of 
the  cortes,  and  provided  that  they  should 
consist  of  25  archbishops,  25  nobles,  and 
122  representatives  of  the  people.    Napo- 
leon aiterwards  attempted,  by  offering  to 
restore  the  cones  to  their  ancient  impor- 
tance, to  gain  over  the  Spanish  nobOity, 
and,  through  them,  the  people,  but  &iled« 
(In  regard  to  the  new  cortes  in  Spain  and 
rorturaly  see  those  articles.)     In  18^ 
don  Miguel  assembled  the  cortes  of  Por- 
tugal, in  order  to  be  acknowledged  by 
them,  and  to  give  his  usurpation  an  ap* 
pearance  of  legitimacy. 

CoRTEz,  Fernando,  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  bom  in  1485,  at  Medelin,  in  Estre* 
madura,  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  1504f 
where  Velasquez,  sovemor  of  Cuba,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  fleet,  which  he 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Cortea 
quitted  San-Iago,  Nov.  18, 1518,  widi  10 
vessels,  600  Spaniards,  18  hones,  and  some 
field-pieces.  He  landed  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  sight  of  the  liorses,  on 
which  the  Spaniards  were  mounted;  the 
movable  fortresses,  in  which  they  had 
crossed  the  ocean;  the  iron  which  covered 
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them;  the  noiee  of  the  cannon}— all  these 
objects  aknned  the  nativea  Cortez  en- 
tered the  town  of  Mexico  Not.  18,  1519. 
Montezuma,  the  aoYereign  of  the  country, 
received  him  as  his  master ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, it  is  said,  thought  him  a  god 
and  a  child  of  the  sun.  He  destroyed  the 
idols  in  the  temples,  to  whom  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  and  placed  in  their 
room  images  of  the  vir^  Maiy  and  of  the 
saints.  In  the  mean  time,  he  made  con- 
tinual progress  towards  getting  possession 
of  the  country,  forming  alliances  with 
several  caciques,  enemies  to  Montezuma, 
and  assuring  hiiuself  of  the  others  by  force 
or  stratagem.  On  a  general  of  Mon- 
tezuma attacking  the  Spaniards,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  secret  order,  Gortez  repaired 
to  die  imperial  palace,  had  the  com- 
mander and  his  officers  burnt  ahve, 
and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in  <diains, 
to  acknowtedffe,  publicly,  the  sovereigntv 
of  Charles  v.  The  unhappy  monarch 
added  to  this  homage  a  present  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  gold,  and  a  number  of 
predous  stones.  But  the  jealousy  of  Ve- 
lasquez was  so  much  excited  by  the  deeds 
of  his  representatiTe,  that  he  sent  an  annv 
against  mm.  Cortez,  reinforced  by  fresh 
troops  from  Spain,  advanced  to  meet  it, 
gained  over  the  soldiers  who  bore  arms 
against  him,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
again  made  war  with  the  Mexicans,  who 
had  also  revolted  against  their  own  em- 
peror, Montezuma,  whom  they  accused 
of  treachery.  After  Montezuma,  who  had 
hoped  to  restore  tranquillity  by  showing 
himself  to  the  multitude,  had  faDen  a  vic- 
tim to  their  rage,  Guatimozin,  his  nephew 
and  8on-in*law,  was  acknowledged  as  em- 
peror by  the  Mexicans,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  de- 
fended his  crown  during  three  months,  but 
could  not  withstand  the  Spanish  artillery. 
Cortez  a^in  took  possession  of  Mexico, 
and,  in  1521,  the  emperor,the  empress,  the 
ministers,  au^  the  whole  court,  were  in  his 
power.  The  unhappy  Guatimozin  was 
subjected  to  horrid  cruelties  to  make  him 
disclose  the  place  .where  his  treasures 
were  concealed,  and  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles. 
The  court  of  Madrid  now  became  jealous 
of  die  power  of  Cortez,  who  had  been, 
some  time  before,  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  Mexico.  Comniis- 
aoners  were  sent  to  inspect  and  control 
his  measures;  his  property  was  seized; 
his  dependants  were  imprisoned,  and  he 
repaired  to  Spain.  He  was  received  with 
much  distinction,  and  returned  lo  Mexico 
with  an  increase  of  dtiees  but  a  diminu-. 


tion  of  power.  A  vioerory  had  chaxge  of 
the  civil  administraticxi,  and  Cortez  was 
intrusted  only  with  the  military  command 
and  the  pri^ege  of  prosecutmg  his  dis- 
coveries. The  division  of  powers  proved  a 
constant  source  of  dissenson ;  and,  though 
he  discovered  the  peninsula  of  California 
in  1596,  most  of  his  enterprises  were  fins- 
trated,  his  life  imbittered,  and  he  returned 
again  to  Spain,  where  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived and  neglected.  One  day,  having 
forced  his  wajr  through,  a  crowd  round 
the  carriage  of  his  king,  and  put  his  foot 
on  the  step  to  obtain  an  audience,  Charles 
coldly  inquired  who  he  was.  **I  am  a 
man,''  replied  Cortez,  ''who  has  gained 
you  more  provinces  than  your  &ther  left 
you  towns."  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  m  solituoe,  and  died  Dec,  1554, 
near  Seville,  in  the  63dyearof  his  age,  leav^ 
in^  a  character  eminent  for  bravery  and 
ability,  butlnjfamous  for  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

CoRTONA,  a  fortified  town  of  Tuscany, 
contains  7  churches  (including  the  cadie- 
dral)  and  12  convents.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiqui^.  Population,  4000.  It  lies 
45  miles  S.  E.  Florence. 

CosToifA,  properly  Pidro  Berrdxni,  a 
painter  and  architect,  was  bom  m  1596. 
He  was  commonly  called  Pietro  di  CorUmOf 
fix>m  the  name  of  his  native  tovm,  Cortona 
in  Tuscany.  He  acquired  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  underbid  father,  Giovan- 
ni, who  was  also  a  painter  and  architect, 
and  afterwards  stwfied  with  ^ndreas  Com- 
modi  and  Baccio  Ciarpi  at  Rome.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  his 
awkwardness  was  so  remarkable,  that  his 
fellow  students  caUed  him  asa^s  head, 
NeverthelesB,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antiques,  and  of  the  great 
masters,  Raphael,  Carava^gio  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  unexpectecU^  made  his  ap- 
pearance as  an  artist,  with  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.  The  Birth  of  Christ,  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  established  his 
reputation.  His  painting,  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  large  saloon  in  the  Borberini  pat 
ace^  representing  the  Triumph  of  Honor, 
is  a  very  haf^y  efiR>rt  Mengs  declares  it 
one  of  the  grandest  compostions  ever  exe- 
cuted by  a  painter.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled throu^  Lombardy,  the  Venetian 
states  and  Tuscany,  where  he  painted 
the  ceilings  of  the  ralazzo  Pitti  in  Flor- 
ence, and  thence  retunied  to  Rome# 
During  this  journey,  he  was  cx>nstantly 
employed  as  a  painter  and  architect  He 
was  subsequently  attacked  by  the  gout, 
and  could  not,  in  consequence,  ascend  the 
stagings:  he  therefore  employed  himself 
in  die  execution  of  easel  pictures,  which, 
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ahhough  of  les  value  than  his  laiger 
woiks,  are  held  in  great  eatiEiiation :  they 
are  very  rare.  Alexander  VII  made  him 
n  knight  of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur, 
aa  a  reward  for  the  embelfishment  of  the 
colonnade  of  the  church  Delia  Pace.  He 
<tied  in  1669,  and  obtained  an  honorable 
burial  in  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 
at  Rome,  vi^here  he  had  immortalized 
himself  by  the  design  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Martina.  Cortona  sacrificed  truth  to 
pleasing  effect.  This  object,  however,  he 
did  not  attain.  The  defects  of  his  draw- 
ing, wiiich  is  rather  heofvy,  were  redeemed 
by  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  attractive 
charms  of  his  young  female  figures  (al- 
though it  is  objected  to  them  that  diey  are 
too  uniform),  and  the  fresh  coloring  of  his 
harmonious  tints.  This  last  quality  is  an 
excellence  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  no 
other  artist  has  attained  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, either  before  or  since  his  time. 

Corundum,  sometimes  called  also,  from 
its  hardness  and  peculiar  lustre,  adanumr 
imt  spar^  is  of  a  grayish,  greenish  tint, 
occasionaUv  reddish;  more  rarely  blue, 
yellow  and  black.  It  is  translucent  or 
opaque.  Its  specific  cravity  varies  from 
3.975  to  4.161.  In  haidness,  it  ranks  next 
to  the  diamond.  It  occura,  crystallized^ 
in  the  form  of  the  regular  six-sided  prism, 
and  also  in  acute  and  obtuse  hexaedral 
pyramids.  It  is  also  found  granular  and 
compact  It  consists  almost  wholly  of 
pure  clay,  or  alumine,  sometimes  contain- 
mg  4  or  5  per  cent  of  silex  or  lime.  The 
blue  variety,  when  transparent,  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  sapphxn ;  the  rose  red 
or  the  violet,  which  is  sometimes  duMtoyantj 
is  called  the  Oriental  ruby.  Both  of  these 
rank,  as  gems,  next  to  the  diamond.  They 
are  found  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  and 
among  alluvial  matter  in  Ceylon.  The 
common  corundum  is  found  in  a  granite 
rock  in  India,  also  at  Mont  St  Gotbard, 
and  in  Piedmont  A  granular  variety  of 
corundum,  containing  considerable  iron, 
38  called  emery.  It  is  found  in  the  island 
of  Naxos,  in  roOed  masses,  at  the  foot  of 
primitive  mountains.  Its  powder  is  well 
known  in  conamerce,  and  greatiy  valued 
as  a  polishing  substance. 

CoRUNNA,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Betanzos.  The  streets  of  the 
upper  town  are  narrow  and  ill  paved. 
The  lower  town  stands  on  a  small  tongue 
of  land,  and  has  tolerably  broad  and  clean 
streets.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
the  royal  araenal,  and  an  ancient  tower, 
admired   for  its  elevation  and   solidity. 


The  harbor  is  spadous  and  secure,  and  Is . 
protected  by  two  castles.  About  three 
miles  from  the  harbor  is  a  Mght-house.  In 
1809,  the  British  vrere  attacked  at  this 
place,  previous  to  embarking,  and  their 
general,  sir  John  Moore,  was  killed. 
Population,  4000.  dO  miles  N.  W.  Lago. 
Lon.8°a0'23v  W.;  lat  43°  S^  33<' N. 

CoRviE  (FVtnch,  from  cura  vue,  care  of 
the  road);  the  obligation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  certain  district  to  do  certain 
labor,  fer  the  feudal  lord  or  the  sovereign, 
gratis  or  for  pay.  As  the  name  showa^ 
corvit  originally  meant  compulsory  labor 
on  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  but  it  is  applied 
also  to  other  feudal  services.  Generafly, 
of  course,  the  payment  for  such  services 
is  much  below  the  warn  of  ordinaiy  la- 
bor. In  some  cases,  liowever,  the  cor- 
vhs  hove  been  considered  as  a  privilege^ 
and  people  have  insisted  on  their  right  ta 
perform  the  services,  and  to  receive  the 
pay  for  them ;  as  the  tenth  part,  iixi  thresh- 
mg,  &c.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  thej 
still  exist  In  Prussia,  they  were  abolish- 
ed under  Hardenberg's  administration.  In 
France,  the  revolution  extirpated  this  relic 
of  the  feudal  times. 

Corvette  (Frtneik)\  a  vessel  of  v^ar 
having  fewer  than  20  guns. 

CoRVET,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  15  leagues  S.  £.  of  Minden, 
famous,  in  former  times,  as  Cbr6eia  JVomi ; 
a  Benedictine  convent  on  the  Weser, 
which,  with  the  convent  of  Fulda,  waa 
one  of  the  first  centres  of  civilization  in 
Germaiw.  It  was  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  this  interesting  con- 
vent is  important  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  the  middle 
ages.  (See  TheaJtrum,  Hhatr.  Vvror.  Cor- 
oeuB  Saxonic<B,  Jena,  1686, 4to. ;  and  Leib- 
nitz's hJtrodud.  ad  Stript.  Bnmsvic.^  vol.  i, 
page  26  et  seq.)  Wittekind,  the  historiog- 
rapher of  the  convent,  and  many  other 
learned  men,  were  educated  here.  From 
Corvey  proceeded  Ans^,  the  *<aposde 
of  tiie  North."  In  1794,  Corvey  was 
made  a  bishopric.  In  1602,  the  bishopric 
was  abolished,  and  Corvey  given  to  tiie 
prince  of  Nassau 'and  Oran^ ;  in  1807,  it 
was  assigned  to  Westphaha ;  in  1815,  to 
Prussia ;  in  1822,  it  was  made  a  media- 
tised principality  (106  square  miles,  lO/XK) 
inhabitants).  The  magnificent  cathedral 
contains  many  monuments.  In  1819,  Paul 
Wigand  published  a  histoiy  of  the  abbey 
of  "Corvey. 

CoRvisART,  Jean  Nicolas,  baron,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  physician,  was  bom 
at  Dricourt,  in  the  present  department  of 
the  Ardennes,  Feb.  15i,  1755.    Uisfiuher, 
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procureur   to    the   ] 
wished  to  educate 


ameiit   of  Paris, 
for  the  law ;  but 
an  invincible  inclination  for  medical  stud- 
ied him  into  a  di^rent  career, 


les 


m 


which  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
inteUigence  and  his  extensive  learning.  He 
succeeded  Rochefbrt  as  physician  to  the 
h^fntal  de  la  charitij  and  was  the  first 

Sofessor  of  internal  clinics  in  France, 
e  was  chief  physician  to  the  first  con- 
sul (1802),  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor 
(to  whom  he  was  faithfidly  attached,  but 
with  whom  he  had  not,  accordin  jf  to  the 
Mimoire  of  him  by  baron  Cuvier,  any 
political  influence,  as  some  have  asserted), 
professor  in  the  adUge  de  Frcmct  fix>m 
1797,  member  of  the  imperial  institute, 
&C.  Corvisart's  great  merit  was  not 
overiooked  after  the  restoration.  The 
place  of  honorary  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  medicine  was  conferred  on 
him  just  before  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed Sept  18, 1821.  Corvisart  felt  that  the 
most  distinguished  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine has  not  performed  his  whole  duty  to 
his  science,  unless  he  leaves  some  me- 
morial of  his  experience.  He  translated 
some  important  works,  with  commenta- 
ries, and  was  the  author  of  several  valua- 
ble treatises.  His  two  principal  works  are 
a  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  work  of  Auenbrugger, 
a  Grennan  physician,  published  in  1763, 
at  Vienna.  In  1770,  it  was  translated  into 
French,  but  so  much  forgotten,  that  Corvi- 
sart says,  ^  I  could  have  sacrificed  Auen- 
brugger's  name  to  my  vanity,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  do  so :  I  only  wish  to  revive  his 
beautiful  discovery."  His  place  in  the 
French  academy  of  sciences  has  been  fill- 
ed by  M.  Magendie,  and  his  chair  in  the 
rollege  of  France  had  been  occupied  by 
M.  Hall^  for  several  years  before  tne  time 
of  his  death. 

CORTB  ANTES     (CuTtUSy    HtBX     Doctyltj 

among  the  Romans,  a  peculiar  order  of 
priests  called  GaUi)  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived their  origin  vrom  Corybas,  son  of 
Cybele  and  Jasion,  who  appointed  them 
to  perform  religious  service  to  his  moth- 
er, the  goddess  Cvbele,  in  the  island  of 
Crete  and  in  Pnrypa,  According  to 
much  more  ancient  traditions,  they  were 
descendants  of  Vulcan.  The  story  of 
tlieir  clashing  together  instruments  of 
forged  metal,  when  Rhea  gave  them  the 
inunt  Jupiter,  in  order  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  his  cries,  seems  to  have 
0ome  connexion  with  this  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodonis,  the  Corybantes 
were  sons  of  Apollo  and  Thalia ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  or  Apollo  and  Rhetia. 


Cos,  or  Coos ;  an  island  in  the  ufigiean 
•sea  (now  Stanchio  or  Stincho^  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  towns 
of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidos  (95  square 
miles,  4000  inhabitants) ;  the  land  of 
Apelles  and  Hippocrates.  Here  was  a 
celebrated  teinple  of  .^sculapius.  In 
Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine,  semi-trans- 
parent kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by  the 
ancients. 

CosEL ;  a  small,  yet  not  unimportant  for- 
tified town,  on  the  left  bank  or  the  Upper 
Oder,  in  Upper  Silesia  (197  houses  and 
9600  inhabitants) ;  first  fortified  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  after  the  conquest  of  Sile- 
sia. It  has  been  several  times  besieged 
in  vain. 

CosEL,  countess  of;  one  of  the  manr 
mistresses  of  the  prodigal  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  Saxon  minister 
Hoymb,  who,  well  knowing  the  king's 
disposition,  kept  her  far  fix)m  court ;  but, 
on  one  occasion,  when  excited  by  wine, 
he  praised  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that 
the  latter  ordered  her  to  be  brought  to 
Dresden.  She  was  soon  divorced  from 
Hoymb,  and  appeared  at  coiut  as  the 
countess  of  Cosel,  the  mistress  of  the 
king.  A  palace  was  built  for  her,  still 
called  the  Cosd  pcdace^  which  was  pre- 
eminent for  magnificence  and  luxury. 
The  furniture  alone  cost  200,000  Saxon 
dollars  (150,000  Spanish).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  king  had  no  income 
fit)m  Poland ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  royal 
dignity  was  a  source  of  jneat  expense  to 
the  elector ;  thus  the  little  electorate  had 
to  support  unaided,  the  enormous  extrav- 
agance of  its  ruler.  For  nine  years,  the 
countess  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
king's  favor,  and  exercised  an  arbitrary 
sway  in  afbira  of  government.  At  last, 
she  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  dismissed 
from  the  king's  presence.  She  retired 
into  Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  arrested 
at  Halle,  at  the  request  of  Augustus,  and 
carried  to  Stolpe,  in  Saxony,  where  she 
remained  imprisoned  45  years,  and  died 
80  yeara  old.  So  much  power  had  she 
over  the  king,  when  in  favor,  that  dollars 
and  florins  were  actually  coined,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  royal  arms  in  conjtmc- 
tion  with  those  of  the  countess.  She  is 
one  among  many  similar  instances  of  the 
advantages  which  legitimacy  brings  in  its 
train,  subjecting  nations  to  the  control  of 
profligate  roonarchs,  who  are  governed  by 
equal^  profligate  mistresses. 

CosENZA  (anciently  Cosenha) ;  a  city  of 
Naples,  capital  of  Calabria  Citra,  situated 
mi  seven  small  hills,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Apennines ;  145  miles  S.  E.  Naples;  Ion. 
HPU^T'  E. ;  lat39°  SJyN.;  population, 79*. 
The  metropolitan  is  the  only  church 
within  the  walls;  but  there  are  three 
parish  churches  in  the  faubourgs.  There 
are  12  convents.  The  environs  are  beau- 
tiful, populous  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  com,  fruit,  oil,  wine 
and  Bilk.  This  town  was  anciently  the 
capital  of  the  Brutii,  and  a  place  of  con- 
sequence in  the  second  Punic  war.  Co- 
senza  has  frequently  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  year  1638. 

Cosmetics  (from  Kocftiu,  I  ornament, 
beautify) ;  means  for  preserving  or  increas- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  numau  body.  Every 
one  knows  that  such  means  are  used 
b^  the  most  savage,  as  well  as  the  most 
civilized,  nations;  that  cosmetics  have 
afiforded  a  rich  harvest  to  charlatans;  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  good  ones 
among  the  numberless  bad  ones. 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici.  (See  MuHeL] 
CosMoeomr  (from  the  Greek  KdafAOij  the 
world,  and  x^v&f,  generation^,  according  to 
its  etymolofiy,  should  be  denned  the  ongin 
of  the  world  Itself;  but  the  term  has  be- 
come, to  a  great  degree,  associated  with 
the  numerous  theories  of  difrerent  nations 
and  individuals  respecting  this  event. 
Though  the  origin  of  the  world  must 
necessarily  remain  forever  concealed  from 
human  eyes,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
strong  desire  in  the  breasts  of  mortals  to  un- 
veil it ;  so  that  we  find  hypotheses  among 
all  nations,  respecting  the  beginning  of  afl 
things.  We  may  divide  these  hypotheses 
into  three  classes: — 1.  The  first  represents 
the  world  as  eternal,  in  fonn  as  well  as 
substance.  2.  The  matter  of  the  world  is 
eternal,  but  not  its  form.  3.  The  world 
had  a  beginning,  and  shall  have  an  end. 
— I.  Ocellus  Lucanus  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  who  supposed  the 
world  to  have  existed  from  eternity. 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  embraced  the 
same  doctrine.  His  theory  is,  tliat  not 
only  tho  heaven  and  earth,  but  also  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  l>cings,in  general,  are 
without  l)eginning.  His  opinion  rested 
on  the  IxiliefJ  tliat  ilie  universe  was  neces- 
sarily the  etenial  effect  of  a  cause  equally 
etejTial,  such  as  the  Divine  Spirit,  which, 
being  at  once  power  and  action,  could  not 
remain  idle.  Yet  he  admitted,  that  a  spi- 
ritual substance  was  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  of  its  motion  and  its  form.  He 
says  positively,  in  his  Metaphysics,  that 
God  is  an  intelligent  Spirit  (vo<;.|,  incorpo- 
real, eternal,  immovable,  indivisible,  and 
the  Mover  of  all  tilings.  Acconling  to 
tiiis  great  philosopher,  the  universe  is  less 


a  creation  than  an  emanation  of  the  De^, 
Plato  says  the  universe  is  an  eternal 
image  of  the  immutable  Idea,  or  Type^ 
united,  from  eternity,  with  changeable 
matter.  The  followers  of  this  philosopher 
both  developed  and  distorted  this  idea. 
Ammonius,  a  disciple  of  Proclus,  taught^ 
in  the  sixth  century,  at  Alexandria,  the 
coCtemity  of  €rod  and  the  universe- 
Modem  philosophers,  and  also  ancient 
ones  (e.  g.,  Xenophanes,  according  to 
Dioffenes  Laertiusj,  went  frirdier,  and 
taught  that  tlie  universe  is  one  with  the 
Deity.  Parmenides,  Melissus,  Zeno  of 
Elea,  and  the  Megaric  sect,  followed  this 
doctrine. — ^11.  The  theory  which  consid- 
ers the  matter  of  the  universe  etemal,  but 
not  its  formy  was  the  prevailing  one 
amon^  the  ancients,  who,  starting  from 
the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  notning,  could  not  admit  the  crea- 
tion of  matter,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the 
world  had  been  always  in  its  present  state. 
The  prior  state  of  tne  world,  subject  to 
a  constant  succession  of  uncertain  move- 
ments, which  chance  aflerwaf-ds  made 
regular,  they  called  chaos.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, Babylonians,  and  also  Egyptians^ 
seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory.  The 
ancient  poets,  who  have  handed  down  to 
us  the  old  mytliological  traditions,  repre- 
sent the  universe  as  springing  from  chaoet, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Deity.  He* 
slod  feigns  that  Chaos  was  the  parent  of 
Erebus  and  Night,  from  whose  union 
SDrung  the  Air  [jiWfip)  and  the  Day  ('H/i^). 
He  further  relates  how  the  sky  and  the 
stars  were  separated  from  the  earth,  &c. 
The  system  of  atoms  is  much  more  fa- 
mous. Leucippus  and  Democritus  ot 
Abdera  were  its  inventors.  The  atoms, 
or  Indivisible  particles,  say  they,  existed 
from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  pro- 
ducing, by  their  constant  meeting,  a  van 
ely  of  substances.  After  having  eiven 
rise  to  an  immense  variety  of  comoina 
tions,  tliey  produced  the  present  organiza 
tion  of  bodies.  This  system  of  cosmog- 
ony was  that  of  Epicurus,  as  described 
by  Lucretius.  Democritus  attributed  to 
atoms  form  and  size,  Epicurus  added 
weight  Many  other  systems  have  exist- 
ed, which  must  be  classed  under  this 
division.  We  only  mention  that  of  the 
Stoics,  who  admitted  two  principles,  God 
and  matter,  in  the  abstract,  both  corporeal, 
for  .they  did  not  admit  spiritual  beinga 
The  fim  was  active,  the  second  passive- 
— HI.  The  third  theoiy  of  cosmogony 
iTxmkt^  God  the  Creator  of  the  world  out 
of  nodiing.  This  is  the,  docfine  of  the 
Etruscans,  Druids,  Magi  and   BrarabA 
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Bfsfore  idolatiy  was  introduced  into  China, 
the  people  worshipped  a  Supreme  Being, 
C^ngf-!Z^the  Mover  and  Regulator  of 
die  universe.  AnaxaffOFos  was  the  first 
among  the  Greeks,  who  taught  that  God 
creat^  tlie  universe  from  nothing.  The 
Romans  generally  adopted  this  theory, 
notwithstanding  the  enorts  of  Lucretius 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus. 
The  beginning  of  Ovid  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  beginning  of  Genesis. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  therefore  thinks 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  known  in 
Greece  and  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
adopt  this  conclusion,  for  the  two  systems 
of  cosmogony  might  have  had  a  common 
origin.  The  Indian  cosmogony  also  bean 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  Moses.  It 
is  well  known  to  every  reader,  that  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  belongs  to  the  class 
we  are  now  describing.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  great  simplicity.  Therofwm- 
aUsts,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  re- 
gard it  as  an  Asiatic  tradition,  and  not  as 
a  revelation.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  information  respecting  the 
difierent  systems  of  cosmosony,  b^des 
the  book  of  Genesis,  are  me  works  of 
Hesiod,  Diogenes  Lftertius,  Nonnus  of 
Panopolis,  Eusebius,  Philo  the  Jew, 
Pliny  and  Diodorus.  A  verv  learned 
andl  mgenious  treatise  on  the  Aiosaic  his- 
tory ofcreation  is  contained  in  a  work  full 
o£  learning — MftholoBiu$  odtr  gesammdU 
Abliandlunem  uber  £e  Sagen  des  Mer- 
fhJuns  von  FkUwp  BuUnumfij  voL  i,  Berlin, 
1828. 

Cossacks  (Ouodb);  the  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Russia,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  &C.,  guarding 
the  southern  and  eastern  fiiontier  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  paying  no  taxes,  per- 
fbrming,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldieni. 
Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  Greco- 
Russian  church.  Their  internal  adminis- 
tration, however,  is  independent  of  the 
Russian  government.  They  form  a  mili- 
tary democracy.  They  must  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  descent  and  their  present 
condition — the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia 
/Malo-Ruasia),  and  those  of  the  Don. 
j§k)th  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Don,  have  collatenu  branches.  From 
those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the  most  civil- 
ized^  are  descended  the  Volgaic,  the  Te- 
rek, the  Grebeskoi,  the  Uralian  and  Sibe- 
rian Cossacks.  To  the  other  race  belong 
the  Zaporogians  or  Haydamaks,  who  are 
the  ^wildest  and  most  unrestrained.  Writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
vol..  iiL  48 
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80  that  not  many  more  than  100)000  men 
are  at  the  disporal  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  case  of  a  war  in  Europe.  Dur- 
ing Uie  seven  years'  war,  the  Russian 
army  included  but  10,000  Cossacks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  1804,  two  out 
of  three  regiments  do  dut^  at  home,  and 
the  third  on  the  fiontiers.  fiut  they  are  all 
liable  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  they 
then  receive  pay  and  rations  from  the 
emperor.  They  form,  in  general  (par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Don,  who  are  the 
most  independent),  the  irrecular  fi^g 
cavahy  of  the  Russian  army,  oeing  divid- 
ed into  separate  troops.  The  Cossacks  of 
Little  Russia  are  more  disciplined;  they 
may  almost  be  called  regular  troops.  The 
Cossacks  have  no  nobuity  among  them. 
All  are  equal,  and  all  may,  without  de- 
grading themselves,  alternately  command 
and  obey.  Their  officers  are  chosen  by 
them  irom  among  themselves,  only  the 
commander-in-chief  must  be  approved  by 
the  government  He  cannot  be  displaced 
except  by  its  consent  The  commandeis 
are  always  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  but 
the  common  Cossacks  receive  pay  only 
while  they  are  on  duty.  Their  regiments 
ipuUcs)  are  from  500  to  9000  strong,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  circle,  and  are 
commanded  by  a  chief  {hetiman,  q.  v. ;  in 
their  lan^age,  ataman).  The  commander 
f  the  wnole  corps  is  also  called  hettman. 
The  officers  under  the  colonel  are  with- 
out rank  (with  the  exception  of  those  of 
some  particular  regiments,  who  have  an 
equal  rank  with  the  officers  in  the  army), 
and,  in  case  of  necessiQr,  may  be  command- 
ed by  the  inferior  officers  of  the  regular 
army.  Each  Cossack  is  liable  to  do  duty 
from  the  a^  of  18  to  50,  and  is  obliged 
to  furnish  his  own  horse,  and  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  the  Polish  or  Oriental  &shion,  al- 
though the  texture  and  quality  of  his  gar- 
ments are  lefl  to  himself.  Their  princii3al 
weapon  is  a  lance  from  10  to  1^2  feet  in 
length :  they  have  also  a  sabre,  a  gun  or 
a  pair  ofpistols,  as  well  as  a  bow  and 
arrows.  The  lances,  in  riding,  are  carried 
upright  by  means  of  a  strap  fastened  to 
the  foot,  the  arm,  or  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  Those  who  use  bows  carry  a 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.  The  Jumtachu^ 
also,  which  is  a  thick  whip  of  twisted 
leather,  serves  them  for  a  weapon  against 
an  unanned  enemy,  as  well  as  for  the 
management  of  their  horses.  Though 
tittle  adapted  for  regular  movements,  they 
are  very  serviceaUe  in  attacking  bag- 
gage, magazines,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
troops  scattered  in  ffiffht  Their  horses 
am  mosdy  small,  and  of  poor  appearance ; 


but  thev  are  tough  and  well  broken,  and 
so  swin,  that,  when  they  do  not  move  in 
compact  bodies,  and  cany  little  or  no  beg- 
gafie,  they  can  travel,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, from  50  to  70  miles  a  day,  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession.  Each  pvlk  has 
two  or  more  silken  banners,  usually 
adorned  with  images  of  the  sainta  Hie 
Cossacks  fight  principaUy  in  small  bodies, 
with  which  they  attack  the  enemy  on  all 
sides,  but  principaDy  on  the  flanks  and 
in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them  at  full 
speed,  with  a  dreadfiil  hurrah,  and  with 
levelled  lances.  If  they  succeed  in  break- 
ing through  the  enemy  by  a  bold  attack, 
they  drop  their  lances,  which  are  dragged 
along  by  the  strap,  and,  seizing  on  their 
sabres  and  pistols,  do  ^reat  execution.  If 
they  meet  with  opposition,  and  find  it  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  tliey  immediately 
retreat,  hasten  to  some  appointed  place, 
form  anew,  and  repeat  the  attack  until  the 
enemy  is  put  to  night,  when  they  bring 
destruction  on  the  scattered  forces.  In 
1570,  they  built  their  principal  sUmUza 
and  rendezvous,  called  Tscherkask^  70 
wersts  above  Azoph,  on  some  islands  in 
the  Don,  1283  miles  from  Petersburg, 
now  containing  2950  houses  and  15,000 
inhabitants,  the  seat  of  the  ataman.  It 
may  be  called  the  Tartar  Fenioe,  for  the 
houses  rest  on  high  wooden  piles,  and  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  small 
bridges.  When  the  river  is  high,  which 
is  from  April  to  June,  the  city  appears  to 
be  floating  on  the  water.  Their  churches 
are  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  There  is  a  re^ilar  theatre  here. 
There  are  also  many  pnvate  libraries,  and 
a  school  where  French,  German,  geome- 
try, history,  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, &C.,  are  taught  A  jrreat  deal  of 
business  is  done  by  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  &c.  As  the  city  is  render^ 
unhealthy  by  the  overflowing  of  the  island 
on  which  it  stands,  they  have  lately  built 
New  Tscherkask,  on  an  arm  of  the  Don, 
about  four  miles  fit>m  the  present  city, 
to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
city  will  remove,  so  that,  perhaps,  in  50 
years,  no  vestige  of  the  old  town  will  re- 
main. 

Coss^  Charles  de,  more  known  by  the 
title  of  marshal  de  Brissac,  was  son  of 
Ren^  C0S96,  who  was  lord  of  Brissac  in 
Anjou,  and  chief  falconer  of  France.  He 
served  with  success  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Piedmontese  wars,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Perpignan,  in 
1541.  The  first  noblemen  of  France,  and 
even  the  princes,  received  their  military 
education  in  his  school,  while  he  corn- 
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nmnded  the  French  ficfat  cavahy.  When 
the  emperor  Charles  V  attempted  to  he* 
aiege  Landrecy,  in  1543,  Briesac  repulsed 
him  three  times,  and  united  himself,  in 
spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, with  Francis  I,  who  lay,  with  his 
army,  near  Vitiy.  This  monarch  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  allowed  him  to  drink 
out  of  his  cup,  and  created  liim  a  knight 
of  his  order.  After  other  great  actions,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  grana  master  of  the 
artillery  of  France,  and  Henry  II  sent  him 
aa  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  Here  he 
proved  himself  a  g(x>d  diplomatist,  and 
obtained  for  his  services  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  Piedmont,  and  the  baton  of  mar- 
shal of  France,  in  1550.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  France  as  governor  of  Picar- 
dy,  and  rendered  that  province  important 
services.  Brissac  was  small,  but  very  well 
made.  The  ladies  called  him  the  hoTid- 
some  Brissac.  It  is  said  that  tlie  duchess 
of  Valentinois  regarded  him  with  particu- 
hr  favor,  and  that  Henry  II  appointed  him 
lieutenant-general  in  Italy  merely  fit>m 
jealousy.  Brissac  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  31, 
156a 

Costa  Fuktado  de  Mendo^a,  Hip- 
polyto  Joseph  da;  a  Portuguese  gentle- 
man, distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning 
and  adventures.  He  was  tried  and  im- 
prisoned at  Lisbon,  by  the  inquisition,  for 
the  pretended  crime  of  fiee-masonry.  The 
following  are  said  to  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  escape  from  captivity : — 
Hie  door  of  the  cell  m  which  Da  Costa 
was  confined  opening  into  a  hall,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  prison,  he  had  op- 
portunities for  remarking  that  the  doily 
labors  of  his  jailors  terminated  with  tiirow- 
ing  a  bunch  of  keys  on  a  table  where  a 
lamp  was  left  burning.  By  patience  and 
peiseverance,  though  conscious  of  liability 
to  espial  through  apertures  in  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  his  cell,  he  succeeded  in 
forming,  out  of  an  old  pewter  plate,  a  key 
which  would  unlock  his  door.  Upon 
making  his  final  attempt,  the  bunch  of 
keys  proved  to  be  a  proper  collection  for 
threading  the  entire  labyrinth  of  the  pris- 
on, not  excepting  the  outer  gate.  Besides 
the  keys  and  lamp,  there  was  a  book,  con- 
taining, among  other  records,  the  minutes 
of  lus  own  examinations.  This  he  took 
y/vixh  him,  and,  carefullv  closing  and  lock- 
ing every  door  afler  him,  he  made  his 
way,  without  interruption,  to  the  outside 
of  the  prison  walls ;  and,  after  remaining 
six  weeks  secluded  and  disguised  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  took  his  departure  from 
Portugal,  and  reached  England  in  safety, 


carrying  with  him  the  book  and  keys  of 
the  inquisitors,  aa  trophies  of  his  success. 
M.  da  Costa  vi^as  the  proprietor  of  the 
Correio  BrazUiense,  a  monthly  magazine 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  printed  in 
London,  and  discontinued  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  1824. 

Costa  Rica  ;  the  most  eastern  and 
roost  southern  province  of  Guatimala ;  be- 
tween lat  8°  2(y  and  11°  27'  N.,  and  Ion. 
80P  27'  and  85°  49^  W. ;  bounded  N.  by 
Nicaragua,  £.  by  the  Spanish  Main,  S.  £. 
by  Veragua,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean;  150  miles  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of 
deserts  and  forests,  thinly  peopled,  and  ill- 
cultivated.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants hve  independent  of  the  Spanuirds. 
The  principal  commerce  consists  in  cattie, 
hides,  hon^  and  wax.  It  has  ports  in 
each  sea.    Uarthage  is  the  capital 

Costa  Rica  ;  a  river  of^  Guatimala, 
which  runs  into  the  Escondida,  five  miles 
firom  St  Carlos,  in  Nicaragua. 

Coster,  Laurens  (called  Jansoens,  that 
is,  son  of  Jchn)y  aweairhy  citizen  of  Haer- 
lem,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1370  or  1371. 
He  was  a  member  of  tiie  chief  council  in 
1418,  and  by  turns  perfbnned  the  duties 
ofa  judge  and  a  treasurer.  In  1421,  or, 
according  to  some,  m  1399,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  sacristan  (K6^er\ 
of  the  parochial  church  at  Haerlem,  and 
continued  in  this  station;  and  firom  this 
office,  which,  at  that  time,  was  very  hon- 
orable, he  derived  his  surname.  He  died, 
probably,  of  the  contagious  disease  which 
raged,  in  the  latter  part  of  1439,  in  Haerlem. 
This  is  all  that  the  contemporaiy  city  rec- 
ords have  preserved  of  his  history.  More 
than  a  hundred  yeans  after  his  death,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  traces  of  a 
tradition  appeared,  which  asfdgned  to  the 
city  of  Haerlem  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  At  tiiis  time,  Hadrian  Junius 
produced  (in  a  work  entitied  Batavia^ 
written  between  1562  and  157),  but  not 
published  till  1588,  after  his  death),  from 
the  verbal  infonnation  of  some  aged  peo- 
ple, who,  again,  derived  their  knowledge 
from  others,  a  complete  historjr  of  the 
invention  of  tiie  ait  of  printing,  m  which 
Coster  acted  the  chief  part.  During  his 
walks  in  a  wood  near  Haeriem  (as  Ju- 
nius relates),  he  carved  letters,  at  first  for 
his  amusement,  in  the  bark  of  beech-trees. 
He  persevered  in  these  experimenis,  till 
he  had  finished  entire  lines,  and  finally 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  cut  out  whole 
pages  on  the  sides  of  boards.  With  blocks 
of  this  sort,  he  effected  the  impression  of 
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the  Sj9egd  onzer  Behoudenisse,  After  this, 
he  improved  his  mode  of  printing  by  cast- 
ing lead  or  pewter  types.  But  a  person  by 
the  name  of  John,  whom  he  had  employed 
as  an  assistant,  stole  his  printing  appara- 
tus one  Christmas  night,  and  fled  with  it 
fint  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Cologne 
and  Mentz,  at  which  last  place  this  theft 
occasioned  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art 
invented  by  Coster.  In  Holland,  the  peo- 
ple are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  story,  that  a  statue  in  honor  of 
Coster  was  erected  in  1622.  His  house, 
which  feU  down  in  1818  through  age,  was 
shown  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and,  in 
1740,  the  jubilee  of  his  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  was  celebrated.  This  celebra- 
tion was  repeated  in  1823,  the  justice 
of  the  claim  of  the  Dutch  being  consid- 
ered to  be  established  by  Meerman's  Oru 
gtnes  ThmographiciB  (1765),  and  Koning's 
Verhimddifig  over  het  Oorsprong  dor  Bode- 
drukkumt  (1816).  The  examination  of 
the  subject,  in  the  last  essay  in  the  HemtMy 
by  Kbert  (No.  xx),  leads  us  to  ibis  result ; 
that  Coster,  at  a  time  at  least  as  early 
as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  art  by 
the  Germans,  employed  himself  in  ex- 
periments, the  design  and  result  of 
which  was  the  invention  of  tlie  art  of 
printing.  (See  Ebert's  article  Budu&itck' 
trkungt  in  the  Encyclopaedia  by  Ersch  and 
Qruber.) 

Costume,  in  the  fine  arts ;  the  observ- 
ance of  propriety  in  regard  to  the  person 
or  thing  represented,  so  that  the  scene  of 
action,  the  habits,  anns,  proportions,  &c., 
are  properly  imitated.  The  peculiarities 
of  form,  physiognomv,  complexion ;  the 
dress,  ornaments,  habitations,  fumitive, 
arms,  &c.,  should  all  be  conformable  to 
the  period  and  country  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid.  The  rules  of*^  costume  would  be 
violated  by  the  introduction  of  a  palm- 
grove  and  a  tiger  in  a  scene  in  Russia,  by 
die  representation  of  American  Indians  in 
turbans,  or  of  Romans  with  cannons  at 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  or  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East  seated  at  table  with  a  kuife  and 
fork.  That  the  ancient  painters,  and  even 
celebrated  masters  of  the  modem  Europe- 
an schools,  are  often  chargeable  with  devi- 
ations from  propriety  in  regard  to  costume, 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  nowhere  have 
they  k)een  so  glaring  as  on  the  stage,  where 
Greek,  Turkish  and  Peruvian  princes  used 
to  make  their  appearance  in  long  velvet 
mantles,  embroidered  with  gold ;  Merope 
and  Cleopatra  were  equipped  in  hoop- 
petticoats,  Medea  and  Phiedra  in  French 
nead-dresses;  peasant-nrls  were  dressed 
out  in  whale-bone,  and  heroes  emerged 


from  the  battle  in  stifT  coats,  not  a  fbht  of 
which  was  disoMered.  Le  Kain  and 
mademoiselle  Clairon,  it  is  said,  were  the 
first  who  introduced  propriety  of  costume 
on  the  stase,  imder  the  patronage  of  the 
count  de  Laura^ais ;  but  they  excluded 
only  the  grosser  saMSurdities :  Sc}'th]ans  and 
Sarmatians  were  clothed  in  tiger-skins, 
Asiatics  in  the  Turiush  dress ;  but  the  old 
costume  was  retained  in  other  respects. 
The  scenery  of  the  stage  was  as  inconpra- 
ous  as  the  dresses,  ft  is  not  longsmee 
Semiramis  issued  from  a  palace  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  entered  a 
garden  in  which  a  whole  American  Flora 
was  blooming ;  or  perhaps  she  was  seated 
on  a  throne,  overshadowed  with  a  canopy 
h  la  Polonaise.  Those'  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded  were  dressed  in  tiie  Turkish 
style ;  while  a  master  of  horse,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  age  of  chivalry,  oflfered  her 
his  hand.  In  Crermany,  the  stage,  at  that 
time,  was  no  better  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  the  companions  of 
Theseus  made  their  appearance  there 
with  lar^  perukes ;  and,  in  the  Clemen^ 
za  di  Tito,  Roman  soldiers  marched  on 
the  stage  with  stiff  boots,  and  stifier 
queues.  The  Grermans,  however,  first 
made  a  thorough  reform  in  these  absurdi- 
ties, and  the  national,  now  royal,  theatre, 
in  Berlin,  in  point  of  scenery  and  costume, 
is  atpresent  the  most  correct  in  the  world. 
In  France,  Talma  reformed  the  Parisian 
stage.  What  he  did  in  this  respect 
for  the  drama,  David  (who  had,  however, 
a  predecessor  in  Vien)  effected  for  paint- 
ing, and  his  school  is  entitied  to  the  hon- 
or of  having  strictly  observed  propriety 
of  costume.  The  question.  To  what  ex- 
tent should  truth  be  sacrificed  to  beauty? 
is  answered  in  the  best  manner  by  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  of  dramatic  represent 
tation,  in  Mfillner's  Ahnanac  for  Private 
Theatres  (^manach  f&r  PrfwriWlAiKn,  in 
two  volumes,  1818).  There,  poetical  cor- 
recmess  is  distinguished  from  historical, 
and  the  cases  are  pointed  out,  in  which 
the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former,  partly 
on  account  of  the  harmony  that  must 
necessarily  exist  between  the  external  ap- 
pearances and  the  spirit  of  poetiy,  and 
partly  for  the  sake  of^  intelh^bleness,  and 
avoiding  what  would  be  offensive  to  the 
less  informed  spectators.  That  art  mav 
be  permitted  to  idealize  costume  as  well 
as  language,  cannot  be  denied.  No  perfect 
work  on  costume  has  as  yet  appeared. 
Daiidr6  Bardon,  in  his  Costumes  of  the 
most  Ancient  Nations,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  true  sources  of  information. 
The  TraxU  des  Qatumes  of  Lenz  is  a  very 
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faeble  production,  and  MmrtiniV  Cottunen- 
taiies  have  yeiy  little  improved  It  Spa- 
lart's  Eflsay  on  the  Costume  of  the  most 
celehrated  Nations  of  Antiquity,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Modem  Times  ( Fer- 
8t$di  ^jber  da$  CoatwM  dor  vorzii^ichsten 
Vmtr  de9  MerHujuMy  dea  miUUm  Men 
vmd  dor  neueren  ZeiUn,  published  by  Igna- 
tius Albreeht,  Vienna,  1796—99,  3  vols.)  is 
superior,  but  not  entirely  free  fix>m  faults. 
The  Recueila  des  Costumes  ^^sdiqu/u,  by 
Roeheggiani  and  Willemin,  are  more  use- 
ful productions,  but  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. A  new  Essay  on  Antique  and 
Modem  Costumes,  by  Gironi,  appeiBUped  in 
Italy,  in  1819 ;  and  an  Illustration  of  the 
Egyptian,  Grecian  and  Roman  Costume, 
in  forty  Sketches,  with  Descriptions,  was 
puUiahed  by  Thomas  Baxter,  London, 
1810.  There  is  oflen  no  means  of  in- 
formation fbir  the  artist  but  the  original 
sources.  For  the  costume  of  the  ancients, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  engravingki 
of  antiquities;  for  the  noodem  costume,  he 
must  resort  to  essays  on  painting  in  differ- 
ent ages,  monumental  figures,  and  trea- 
tises on  costume;  and  in  regard  to  the 
costume  of  foreign  nations,  he  may  derive 
infonnation  from  books  of  travels :  histo- 
ries, antiquities  and  geographies,  are  indis- 
penisable  guides  in  these  inquiries.  The 
costumes  of  modem  times  and  foreign  na- 
tions are  described  in  the  Coatames  civUs 
actuds  de  toua  Ui  PeupUs  connus^  by  St. 
Sauveur;  and  in  a  large  work  entitled 
CoUedims  of  Costumes  qf  various  Nations 
(London,  1800  et  seq.) ;  and  in  several  pub- 
neations  on  the  costume  of  the  theatre, 
viz..  Costumes  et  AnnaUs  des  grands  Thi- 
&tres  de  Paris ;  Costumes  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Theatre  in  Vienna  (Costumes  des 
K  K  Hoftheaiers  in  Wim\  with  colored 
plates  (Vienna,  1812  and  1813) ;  Costumes 
of  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin  ( Theater- 
costumes  des  berliner  naiionaUheaters)  frt^m 
1816  to  1823— the  old  ones  were  given 
fit>m  1789  to  1813. 

CoTi:  Droit,  and  Cots  Gauche 
(French ;  signifying  the  right  and  left  side 
in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies).  It 
would  be,  perhaps,  desirable,  in  all  nation- 
al assemblies,  that  the  seats  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  determined  in  such  a  way 
(either  by  lot  or  some  other  means)  that 
the  members  of  the  same  party  should  not 
be  eJlowed  to  cluster  to^tner,and  split  up 
the  assembly  into  hosule  masses.  Reg- 
ulations of  this  kind  are  actually  establish- 
ed in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  and  in 
most  of  the  G^erman  states;  but  in  the 
English  and  French  parliaments,  there  are 
no  rules  of  this  nature.  In  the  English 
48* 


house  of  commons,  indeed,  the  first  seats  on 
the  right  of  the  speaker  are  appropriated 
to  the  members  from.  London ;  but  they 
occupy  them  only  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, and  afterwards  resign  them  to  the 
ministers,  about  whom  their  adherents 
arrange  themselves,  on  this  side  of  the 
house.  The  members  of  the  opposition 
party  take  theur  stations  on  the  opposite 
seata  In  France,  this  party  is  always 
arranged  on  the  lefl  side.  The  most  vio- 
lent members  of  the  national  convention 
occupied  the  highest  benches  on  this  side, 
and  obtained,  m>m  this  circumstance,  the 
name  of  the  MounUwu  The  more  moder- 
ate members,  and  the  partisans  of  govern- 
ment, took  their  places  in  front,  on  the 
lower  seats,  lyhich  were  called  the  plains 
the  6e%,  and  the  morass.  At  the  present 
time,  the  different  parties  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  arrange  themselves 
in  the  same  manner.  The  ministerial 
party  take  their  places  in  the  centre  (see 
Centre),  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
different  parties  at  the  extreme  right  and 
left,  while  the  more  moderate  occupy  the 
intervening  spaces.  The  right  side  of  the 
chamber  was  the  strongest  fit)m  1815  to 
1828.  A  majority  was  secured  to  the 
ministry  by  means  of  new  laws,  regulating 
the  elections,  which  gave  to  the  great 
landholders  alone  the  right  of  choosing 
a  portion  of  the  deputies,  and  of  assisting 
in  the  election  of  the  remainder.  The 
operation  of  these  laws  has  been  increased 
by  the  reduction  of  land  taxes,  and  by  the 
exertion  of  an  illegal  influence  at  the  elec- 
tions by  the  ministers.  In  1828,  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  a  majority  of  liberal  men 
were  chosen,  in  spite  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence. In  tlie  beginning  of  1830,  the  left 
side  obtained  a  complete  victoiy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  chambers  were  pro- 
rogued. The  left  side  accuse  tlie  triimste- 
rid  party  of  a  design  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  church,  and  restore  to  the  priests  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  m  ages  of 
ignorance ;  to  reestablish  the  feudal  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  and  to  encumber 
landed  property  with  malienabiliQr,  indivis- 
ibility and  the  feudal  tenures.  They  also 
accuse  them  of  striving  to  exclude  the 
commons  fix>m  the  higher  oflices  of  honor, 
and  even  of  a  desire  to  overthrow  the 
chartCj  which,  according  to  the  right  side, 
can  be  taken  away  by  the  same  power 
which  granted  it.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
right  side  accuse  their  opponents  of  aiming 
to  make  the  present  constitution  of  France 
more  democratical.  and  to  cramp  the  pow- 
er of  the  king.  They  consider  tliem,  in 
fkcif  as  wishing  to  dethrone  the  Bourbons. 
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COTE-COTOPAXL 


In  speaking  of  the  political  sentimeiitB  of 
a  member  of  the  house  of  deputies,  it  is 
geueralljr  said,  he  sits  on  the  right  aide,  on 
me  left  side,  in  the  centre,  &c. 

C^te-d'Or;  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Burgundy,  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  excellent  wine  which  they  yield. 
Their  height  varies  from  1400  French 
feet  to  1600.  The  cham  runs  from  N.  N.  E. 
to  S.  S.  W.,  and  is  about  96  leagues  long, 
beginning  at  the  plaUau  of  Langres,  and 
extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Bouibince 
and  the  Dheune. 

CAte-d'Or;  a  denartroent  of  France, 
formerly  a  part  of  Burgundy.  (See  De- 
partmerd,) 

Coterie  ;  a  French  word^  now  much 
used  in  English  society.  Oripnall^,  cc^- 
lit  was  a  commercial  term,  signifying  an 
association  in  which  each  member  furnish- 
ed his  part,  and  received  his  proportion 
of  the  profits,  or  bore  his  proportion  of 
the  loss.  Thence  it  was  used  for  small 
societies,  in  which  certain  individuals  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  each  contrib- 
utes his  share  of  conversation  and  enter- 
tainment A  eoUrvt  consisting  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  talent,  vivacity  and 
agreeable  manners,  is  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modem  society.  It  is  from 
coteries  that  we  derive  a  large  stock  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  matter 
in  the  numberless  French  memoirs. 

C6tes-du-Nord  ;  a  French  depart- 
ment, formerly  the  northern  part  of  Upper 
Brittany. 

C6tes,  Viw  de  ;  a  Bordelais  wme.  (See 
Bcrddaxs,) 

C6thex,  Aithalt  ;  one  of  the  Anhalt 
principalities.  (See  AnhaU,)  All  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Cothen 
amount  only  to  300  square  miles,  contain- 
ing 4  towns  and  33,500  inhabitants,  fur- 
nishing 320,000  guilders  of  revenue,  and 
burdened  with  1,200,000  guilders  public 
debL  The  prince  and  his  wife — a  natural 
daughter  of  Frederic  Wilham  II  of  Prus- 
sia—embraced  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Paris,  Oct  24, 1815,  which  caused  some 
religious  excitement  in  Germany.  C6then, 
the  capital,  has  700  houses  and  5500  in- 
habitants. 

Cothurnus,  with  the  ancients ;  a  kind 
of  shoes,  laced  high,  such  as  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  are  represented  as  wearing. 
They  are  still  worn  bv  the  hunters  in  Italy. 
They  were  particularly  in  use  among 
the  Cretans.  Galen  and  Pollux  describe 
them  as  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf,  and  laced  tight  bv  means  of  thongs, 
tc  protect  the  foot  and  ankle,  without  ob- 
ttmcting  fireedom  of  motion.    The  tragic 


actors  also  wore  thenOf  perhaps,  at  first,  as 
commemorative  of  ^e  expeditions  of 
Bacchus ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  order 
to  give  additional  height  to  th'e  actors  who 
played  the  part  of  heroes.  Hence  coOmr* 
nus  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  fi>r 
tragedu.  The  cothwrma  used  for  this  pur- 
pose differed  fix>m  the  hunting  ccthamut 
m  this  respect,  that  it  had  a  sole  of  cork, 
at  least  four  fingers  thick. 

CoTiN,  Charles,  counsellor  and  almoner 
of  the  king,  and  member  of  the  French 
academy,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1604.  He 
is  indebted  for  his  notoriem  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  satires  of  Boileau.  He 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  understocKl  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  and  studied  the  Greek 
authors  so  diligently,  that  he  could  repeat 
large  portions  of  Homer  and  Plato  by 
heart  Among  his  poems  are  many  which 
have  much  merit  It  has  often  been  sup- 
posed, that  Boileau  introduced  the  name 
of  Cotin  into  his  satires,  because  it  fumisfa- 
ed  a  convenient  rhyme,  and  Moore  refers 
to  this  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  1.  But 
Boileau  had  good  reasons  for  complaining 
of  Cotin,  who  had  represented  him,  at  the 
hotel  Rambouillet,  as  a  dangerous  man. 
The  ridicule  of  Boileau  exas|^rated  Cotin 
still  more,  and  he  attempted  every  means 
of  silencing  him.  His  influence  at  court, 
his  title  and  wealth,  appeared  to  give  him 
the  means  of  effecting  this  object;  but, 
unluckily,  his  follies  drew  upon  him  a  new 
enemy  in  Moli^re,  who,  m  his  Femmeg 
Sanfantes,  introduced  him  on  the  stage,  and 
exposed  him  to  ridicule,  under  the  name 
of  TrisBoiin,  The  sonnet  to  the  princess 
Urania  was  composed  by  Cotin ;  and  be 
engaged  in  a  dispute  respecting  this  poem 
with  Manage,  in  the  presence  of  a  select 
society,  in  which  the  disputants  used  die 
same  kind  of  languajze  which  Moli^re 

S laces  in  the  mouths  of  Trissotin  and  Va- 
ius.  Cotin  died  in  1682.  His  Wuvrts 
MiUes  appeared  in  1659,  at  Paris,  and  his 
(Eworts  GakmUs,  in  2  vols.,  m  1665. 

CoTOPAxi ;  the  most  remarkable  volcan- 
ic mountain  of  the  Andes,  in  Quito ;  35 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Quito,  N.  N.  E.  of  Chim- 
borazo  ;;lat  about  0°  40^  S.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  being 
covered  with  an  enormous  layer  of  snow, 
shines  with  dazzlii^  splendor  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief  fix>m  the  azure  heavens.  This  cov- 
ering of  snow  conceals  fi^m  the  eye  of 
the  ooserver  even  the  smallest  inequalities 
of  the  ground.  No  point  or  mass  of  rock 
penetrates  the  coating  of  snow  and  ice^  or 
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breaks  the  exact  regularity  of  the  conical 
figare.  The  crater  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  circular  wall,  which,  when  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  appears  hke  a  para- 
pet. Its  height  aboTe  the  sea  is  18,898 
teet  It  is  the  most  tremendous  volcano 
in  Quito,  and  its  explosions  have  been 
most  disastrous,  spreadmff  destruction  over 
the  surrounding  plains.  Remarkable  erup- 
tions took  place  in  1696, 1738, 1742, 17^ 
1766,  and  1768;  and  one  in  1803.  In  1696, 
the  eruption  destroyed  the  city  of  Tacunga, 
with  three  fourths  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
other  settlements.  In  1738,  the  flames 
rose  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  brink  of 
the  crater ;  and  in  1744,  its  roarings  were 
h^urd  as  fhr  as  Honda,  on  the  Ma^alena, 
600  miles  distant  With  respect  to  the 
explosion  of  1803,  Humboldt  observes, 
''At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  52  leagues 
distant,  in  a  straight  line,  from  the  crater, 
we  heard,  day  ana  night,  the  noise  of  this 
volcano,  like  continued  discharees  of  a 
battery;  and  we  distinguished  these  tre- 
mendous sounds  even  on  the  Pacific 
ocean."  In  viewing  this  volcano,  every 
thing  contributes  to  give  it  a  most  majestic 
and  awful  character.  The  pyramidal 
summits  of  Illinissa ;  the  snowy  ridges  of 
the  other  mountains ;  the  nngufar  regular- 
ity of  the  inferior  hne  of  snow,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  great  plains,  ofier  an 
unparalleled  assemmage  of  the  frand  and 
picturesque  features  ofnature.  Humboldt 
found  it  difficult  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
m  1802,  as  far  as  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  he  pronounces  it  impossible,  by 
any  human  ait,  to  reach  the  summit 

CoTTA,  J.  G.,  baron  of  Cottcnberg;  the 
most  eminent  living  bookseller  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Gotta,  whose  resources,  in  his 
youth,  were  but  scanty,  studied  theology, 
and  was,  for  some  time,  a  private  instructer. 
In  1798,  he  established,  in  connexion  with 
some  other  persons,  the  .Mgemeine  ZeU' 
tmg  (q.  v.),  which  soon  became,  through 
his  efforts,  the  best  political  paper  of  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Cotta  then  became  a  publisher 
of  books ;  and  his  establishment  still  con- 
tinues under  the  firm  of  /.  G.  Cotta*  sche 
Buckhandlung,  and  is  disdnguished,  not — 
like  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Crapelet 
and  some  others — for  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  correctness  of  the  publications  which 
proceed  from  it,  but  for  the  great  number, 
among  which  have  been  many  of  the 
best  works  of  German  literature.  But 
the  circumstance  which  probably  renders 
Mr.  Cottars  press  unique,  is  the  number  of 
periodicals  that  he  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
H^ing,  which  embrace  a  very  extensive 
circle  of  scientific  and  literary  subjecta 


His  Mgememe  ZeUung  is  a  daily  political 
paper ;  Das  Morgenr&att  is  a  daily  paper, 
pnncipaliy  devoted  to  entertaining  matter ; 
Das  ktmst-Blatt  treats  of  the  fine  arts ; 
Das  AusUmd  gives  information  only  re- 
specting foreign  countries ;  Das  Inland  is 
chiefly  for  Bavaria;  Das  Pdytechnische 
Jounud  IB  devoted  to  the  useful  arts;  Die 
PclUischen  AnnaUn  is  made  up  of  long 
political  treatises  and  documents;  Daa 
JjUenUtar-Blatt  is  a  daily  paper  containing 
short  cntufues,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
London  Ldterary  Gazette,  but  ils  contents 
are  more  valuable.  All  these  different 
publications  are  earned  on  in  Stuttgard, 
Tiibineen  and  Augsburg.  Some  yeara 
since,  Mr.  Cotta  purohas^  the  barony  of 
Cottenbei^,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  whereby  he  became  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobles  of  that 
state,  where  he  has  shown  himself  disposed 
to  liberal  sentiments.  Hia  AUgemeine  ZeU- 
ung  has  likewise  this  character,  as  much 
as  is  possible  in  a  countrv  in  which  the 
conductor  has  been  obliged  already,  three 
times,  to  change  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion, in  order  to  evade  a  strict  censorship. 
It  never  contains  matter  professedly  edito- 
riaL  Mr.  Cotta's  wealth  is  vei^  great,  and 
he  applies  it  liberally  in  procunng  valuable 
contributions  to  the  various  journals  pub- 
lished by  him,  which  contain,  for  instance, 
much  original  correspondence  from  for- 
eign countriea 

CoTTiN,  Sophie  Ristaud,  better  known 
by  the  name  ofmadamie  Cottm,  the  author 
of  several  novels  and  woiics  of  entertain- 
ment, was  bom  in  1773,  at  Tonneins,  in 
the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  17,  a  banker  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  went  soon  afler  to  Paris, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  she  lost  her  hus- 
band. To  relieve  her  sorrow,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  intellectual  pursuits.  To 
divert  her  thoughts,  she  wrote  down  the 
ftncies  and  reflections  that  strongly  occu- 
pied her  active  mind,  without  supposmg 
that  they  would  be  of  interest  or  value 
beyond  the  circle  of  her  immediate  friends. 
In  the  ease  with  which  she  expressed  her 
thoughts,  she  discovered  a  talent,  which 
even  those  most  intimate  with  her  had  not 
hitherto  appreciated.  Her  first  attempts 
were  small  poems,  and  a  history  of  200 
pages.  One  of  her  friends  having  occa- 
sion for  50  louis-d'ora,  in  order  to  leave 
France,  from  which  he  was  banished, 
madame  Cottin,  to  assist  the  imfortunaie 
man,  published  her  Claire  (TAlhe,  but  kept 
her  name  a  secret  The  necessity  which 
she  felt  of  pouring  out  her  feelings  deter- 
mined her  to  appear  again  as  an  autiiorcas^ 
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COTTIN— COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


and  fihe  produced  MdvmOf  JimS&it  dt 
Man^iddy  and  Elisabetky  or  the  ExiUs  of 
^bena.  The  eloquence  and  fervor  wim 
which  she  expresses  the  most  secret  feel* 
inj^  of  the  heart  have  been  much  ad- 
mured,  especially  by  her  own  sex.  Her 
circumstances  enabled  her  to  devote  the 
profits  of  her  works  to  benevolent  objects. 
A  painful  disorder  prevented  her  fit)m 
finishing  a  religious  work  which  she  had 
begun,  and  another  on  education.  The 
latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  woiks  for 
which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favorable 
reception  vnth  the  public ;  for,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  she  disapproved,  in  general,  of 
women's  appearing  as  authors.  She  died, 
after  three  months'  suffering,  Au|[.  25, 
1807.  Her  works  are  contained  m  the 
coUection  Wuvres  comjditet  dt  MadamA 
CMn,  Paris,  180a 

Cotton  is  a  soft,  vegetable  down,  which 
is  contained  in  the  seed-vessels,  and  en- 
velopes the  seeds,  of  the  cotton  plant  {goB- 
tupium  herbacewnA  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  America,  and  Egypt;  in  fiict,  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  which  possess 
a  sufiiciently  warm  climate.'  It  is^  an 
annual  plant  It  grows  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  has  leaves  of  a  bright  green 
color,  marked  with  brownish  veins,  and 
each  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  with 
a  short  tube,  and  are  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
with  &ve  red  spots  at  the  bottom.  The  cot- 
ton-pods are  of  somewhat  triangular  shape, 
and  have  each  threeVeUs.  These,  when 
rine,  burst  open,  and  disclose  their  snow- 
wnite  or  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst 
of  which  are  contained  the  seeds,  in 
'  shape  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
crapes.  The  fibres  of  cotton  are  extreme- 
fy  nne,  delicate  and  flexile.  When  exam- 
iiied  by  the  micruscope,  they  are  found  to 
be  somewhat  flat,  and  two-eidged  or  trian- 
gular. Their  direction  is  not  straight,  but 
contorted,  so  that  the  locks  can  be  ex- 
tended or  dravra  out  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  fibres.  These  threads  are 
finelv  toothed,  which  explains  the  cause 
of  their  adhering  together  with  greater 
&cility  than  those  of  nombax  and  several 
(qHxnfneOj  which  are  destitute  of  teeth,  and 
which  cannot  be  spun  into  thread  without 
an  admixture  of  cotton.  In  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  the  cotton 
cultivated  is  distinguished  into  3  kinds — 
the  nankeen  cotton^  so  called  fit)m  its  color ; 
the  green  seed  cotton,  producing  white 
cotton  with  green  seeds;  and  the  Hack 
9cea  rotton.  The  two  first  kinds  grow  in 
the  middle  and  upper  countiy,  and  are 


called  thori.slcqpie  cotton;  the  last  is  cidti- 
vated  in  the  lower  countiy,  near  the  sea^ 
and  on  the  isles  near  the  shore,  and  pro- 
duces cotton  of  a  fine,  white,  silky  appear- 
ance, veiy  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
Cotton  was  found  indigenous  in  America. 
There  are  two  machmes  for  cleansing 
cotton  fiiom  the  seeds ;  tliese  are,  the  rol- 
ler-gin and  the  saw-gin.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  first  are  two  small  cylinders, 
revolving  in  contact,  or  nearly  so.  The 
cotton  is  drawn  between  the  rollers,  while 
the  size  of  the  seeds  prevents  them  firom 
passing.  The  saw-gm,  invented  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  is  used  for  the  black-eeed  cot- 
ton, the  seeds  of  which  adhere  too  strongly 
to  be  separated  by  the  other  method,  it 
is  a  receiver,  having  one  side  covered  with 
strong  paraUel  wires,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  apart.  Between  these  wires  paas 
a  number  of  circular  saws,  revolving  on  a 
common  axis.  The  cotton  is  entangled 
in  the  teeth  of  the  saw^  and  drawn  out 
through  the  grating,  while  the  seeds  are 
prevented,  by  theur  size,  from  passing. 
The  cotton  thus  extricated  is  swept  firom 
tlie  saws  by  a  revolving  cylindrical  brush, 
and  the  seeds  &I1  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver.  Mr.  Whitnev  is  an  American. 
Arkwright,in  England,  is  highly  celebrated 
for  the  machinery  which  he  has  invented 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  North  and 
South  America,  Egypt  and  India,  produce 
most  of  the  cotton  consumed,  and  the 
greater  part  is  manufactured  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.  The  export  of  cotton 
fiiom  the  U.  States;  between  October,  1828, 
and  September,  1829,  to  Great  Britain, 
amounted  to  496,001  bales;  the  amount 
exported  to  France,  was  184,821  bales; 
and  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  66,178 ; 
total  749,000.  The  crop  m  1824-^  was 
569^  bales;  that  of  ISfe— 6  was  720,027 
bales;  of  1826— 7,  957,281;  of  1827— 8, 
720,593 ;  of  1828-9, 870,415.  Of  this  last 
crop,  130,000  bales  are  estimated  to  have 
bee^  manufactured  in  the  U.  States. 
The  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  in- 
to Great  Britain,  in  1824,  was  149,380,123 
pounds ;  in  1825,  was  228,005,291 ;  in  1826, 
was  177,607,401 ;  in  1827,  was  272,448,909 
pounds.  The  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tured goods  exported  in  1824,  according 
to  the  official  rates,  was  £27,171,555;  in 
1825,  £26,597,574 ;  in  1826,  £21,445,742 : 
of  cotton  twist  and  yam,  in  1824,  accord- 
ing to  the  oflicial  rates,  £2,984^;  in 
IffiS,  £2,897,706;  in  1826,  £3,748,526. 

Cotton  Manufacture,  The  increase  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  during  the  last 
half  centuiy,  is  one  of  the  most  mteresting 
levents  in  the  lustoiy  of  commerce.    The 
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earfiestseat  of  the  maiaufkcture,  known  to 
U8,  was  Hindostan,  where  it  continues  to 
be  c^ried  on,  by  hand  labor,  in  all  its 
original  simplicity.  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  power  of  improred  machiiiery, 
in  its  recent  application  to  it,  that  Europe 
and  America  are  now  pouring  back  upon 
Asia  her  original  nianufa'^ture,  and  under- 
selling her  in  her  own  markets.  The 
first  impulse  in  these  improvements  was 
derived  from  the  inventions  of  Harsreaves 
and  Arkwright,  between  1768  and  1780. 
The  improved  machinery  of  which  we 
speak  consists  of  the  cvlindrical  carding 
engine,  by  which  the  fibres  of  cotton  are 
disentangled  and  separated  fix>m  each 
other,  and  from  all  foreign  substances, 
and  delivered  in  a  uniform,  continuous 
roll;  the  drawing  and  roving  fitimes,  by 
which  these  rolls  are  repeatedly  doubled 
and  extended,  until  the  fibres  are  drawn 
out  into  a  reptlar  and  perfectly  horizontal 
position ;  and  the  spinning  finme,  the  most 
important  quality  of  which  is  the  causmg 
the  roving  or  preparatory  yam  to  pass 
through  two  or  more  sets  of  rollers,  levolv-  ■ 
ing  with  different  velocities,  by  which  the 
tfiread,  at  the  moment  of  being  twisted,  is 
drawn  out  to  anv  desired  degree  of  tenuity ; 
the  rollers  performing  the  delicate  ofiice 
of  the  thumb  and  finger.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  power-loom  was  brought  into 
general  use  about  the  year  1816,  by  which 
the  laborious  process  of  weaving  is  con- 
verted into  the  mere  superintendence  of 
two,  and  even  three,  of  these  macbines ; 
each  one  producing  firom  30  to  40  yards 
of  cloA  per  day.  In  the  printing  of  cali- 
coes, equally  important  improvements 
have  been  made,  instead  of  the  tedious 
process  of  impressing  patterns  fit)m  wood- 
en blocks,  the  most  delicate  patterns  are 
transferred  fix)m  coppe^  cylinders  with 
astonishing  rapidity ;  two,  and  even  three, 
colors  are,  in  this  way,  imprinted  at  one 
operation.  In  tlie  richer  and  more  ex- 
pensive patterns,  however,  block-printing 
continues  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the 
impressions  fix)m  the  cylinders.  The 
science  of  chemistry  has  contributed  its 
share  of  improvement  in  the  new  process  of 
bleaching  by  chlorine,  and  in  innumerable 
new  combinations  of  colors.  In  its  pres- 
ent state,  the  entire  manufacture,  in  its 
various  departments,  presents  a  greater 
combination  of  human  skill  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  art  or  manufacture.  In 
1781,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  was  5,000,000  pounds ; 
in  1829,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
210,000,000;  and,  allowing  20,000,000  for 
export,  190,000,000  pounds  will  remain  as 


the  consumption  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this, 
upwards  of  40,000,000  pounds  are  ex- 
ported in  yams,  valued  at  £3,500,000  ster- 
ling. The  value  of  all  other  manufactures  of 
cotton,  exported  in  1838,  was  £13,545,638. 
Some  estimates  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  as  high  as  £36,000,000  steriing;  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration.  In 
the  eariy  periods  of  this  manufacture,  the 

Erofits  must  have  been  enormous.  It  has 
uilt  up  the  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester in  England,  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  in  ScoSand,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated to  give  employment  to  a  million  of 
persons.  After  a  long  period  of  success, 
mterrupted  only  by  occasional  and  tem- 
porary fluctuations,  the  production,  both 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  manufac- 
tured article,  seems  to  have  outmn  the 
consumption  of  the  world,  in  that  event- 
ful year  of  overtrade,  1825.  A  long  stag- 
nation succeeded  in  1826 ;  an  unprece- 
dented reduction  in  the  prices  of  cotton 
manufactures,  and  in  the  value  of  property 
engaged  in  it,  spread  a  wide  ana  general 
distress,  diroughout  the  districts  devoted 
to  this  manufacture,  which  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  intensity,  through  the  yeara 
1828  and  1829.  Although  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  that  neither  the  capital  nor  labor 
employed  in  it  is  now  receiving  (1830)  a  fair 
remuneration.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of 
cotton  manufactures,  from  1814  to  1826, 
would  seem,  by  a  comparison  of  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  the  exports  with  the  of- 
ficial value,  rated  by  a  uniform  list,  to  have 
been  55  ner  cent  The  greatest  export  in 
value,  of^  any  one  year,  was  in  1815,  hav- 
ing exceeded  £19,000,000  steriing.— In  the 
U.  States,  the  progress  of  this  manufacture 
has  paitaken  of  me  characteristic  energy 
and  vigor  of  the  country.  It  is  only  since 
the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  having  been  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  and  useful  basis : 
the  scarcity  of  skilful  weavers,  and  the 
high  prices  of  weaving,  had  been  found 
serious  obstacles  to  its  success,  which  was 
secured  by  this  invention.  The  first  suc- 
cessful experiment  vrith  this  instmment 
was  made  at  Wallham,  Mass.,  in  1815,  ap- 

Elied  to  the  coarser  fabrics ;  but  so  rapid 
as  been  the  extension  of  the  manufacture, 
that,  besides  furnishing  the  U.  States  with 
its  full  supply  of  tlie  more  staple  produc- 
tions, and  a  considerable  export  or  coarse 
goods,  the  beautiful  prints  of  Manchester 
,and  Glasgow  are  imitated  in  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  more  than  half  the  consump 
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tion  of  tbe  countiy,  in  this  impoitaDt 
branch,  is  supposed  to  be  now  furnished 
from  native  mdustry.  The  actual  ex- 
tent of  this  manufacture,  in  the  U.  State& 
at  the  present  time  (1830),  is  matter  of 
estimate  only ;  a  very  moderate  one  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  consumption  of  35,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  per  annum,  manufactured 
mto  140,000,000  of  yards  of  cloth,  of  which 
about  10,000,000  are  exported,  and  up 
wards  of  20,000,000  printed ;  the  value,  $12 
to  14,000,000 ;  and  employing  a  cq>ital  of 
$25  to  30,000,000.  Several  improvements, 
originating  in  the  countzy,  have  been  in- 
troduced mto  the  manufacture,  and  the 
whole  process  is  believed  to  be  performed 
to  as  great  advantage  as  in  any  part  of  the 
worid*  The  descriptions  of  cottons  ex- 
ported are  mostlv  of  a  coarse  fabric,  which 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  cottons  of  In- 
dia, and  are  known  abroad  by  the  name 
of  Anuncan  domestics.  They  have  been 
extensively  imitated  by  the  English,  and 
a  competition  is  going  on,  between  the 
manufacturers  of  the  two  countries,  for 
the  possession  of  the  forei^i  markets.  It 
is  thought,  that  the  possession  of  the  raw 
materia  on  the  spot,  and  the  use  of  the 
compamtively  cheap  moving  power  of 
water,  instead  of  steam,  with  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  great  markets  of  South  America, 
are  advantages,  in  favor  of  the  U.  States, 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
some  disadvantage  in  the  higher  cost  of 
machinery,  and,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  the  higher  wages  of  labor.  But 
the  labor  in  the  cotton  mills  producing 
these  goods,  being  wholly  pertormed  by 
females,  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be 
dearer  than  the  same  description  of  work  in 
England ;  and,  as  it  is  not  easily  applicable 
to  any  other  branch  of  industry,  it  would 
seem  not  improbable,  that  this  country 
wUl  be  the  future  source  of  supply,  in 
coarse  cottons,  for  foreign  markets.  The 
ffreat  profits  attending  this  manufacture 
nave  attracted  to  it,  in  a  very  short  period, 
a  great  amount  of  capital,  and  produced  a 
violent  competition :  the  consequence  has 
been  a  sudden  reaction  and  great  depres- 
sion of  prices,  producing  considerable  em- 
barrassment in  those  establishments  ope- 
rating with  inadequate  capital,  and  unable 
to  meet  the  shock  of  unpaired  credit 
But,  although  individuals  may  meet  with 
heavy  losses  by  imprudent  speculationeL 
there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  me  eventual 
success  of  the  manu&cture,  which  must 
soon  find  relief^  under  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  country.  The  price  of 
coarse  cottons,  in  1829,  was  less  &an  one 
lliird  of  the  price  in  1815.    The  largest 


establidunents  for  the  manufiusture  of  cot 
ton.  in  the  U.  States,  at  present  (1830),  are 
at  Dover,  N.  H. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. ;  Patterson,  N.  J. ;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  increase  of  the  production 
of  the  raw  material  is  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1791,  the  whole  export  of  the  U.  States 
was  64  bags,  of  d(X)  pounds  each ;  the 
aveiace  of  1826,  7,  and  8,  is  235,000,000 
pounds ;  and,  if  we  include  that  consumed 
m  the  country,  the  average  production  is 
270,000,000  pounds, valued  at  $27,000,000; 
the  price  having  &llen  to  about  one  third 
of  that  of  1815.  This  reduction  of  price 
seems  destined  to  cause  a  still  further 
immense  extension  of  the  manu&cture, 
which  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
hempen  sailcloth,  and  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  coarse  lin^sa.  In  &ct,  this 
valuable  material,  at  once  delicate,  strong 
and  cheap,  seems  equally  well  adapted  to 
every  &bric,  from  the  gossamer-like  muslin 
of  the  ball-room  to  the  coarse  garment  of 
the  Negro  slave. — ^As  the  subject  of  cotton 
manuractures  is  one  of  so  much  imerest, 
we  shall  here  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
process,  and  mention  the  most  important 
machines  by  which  each  part  is  performed. 
Afler  the  cotton  has  been  ginned  (set  the 
first  part  qfihis  articU),  and  picked  or  bat- 
ted, that  is,  beat  up  and  separated  into  a 
light,  uniform  ma^  the  first  operation  of 
the  manufacturer  is  carding,  which  serves 
to  equalise  the  substance  of  the  cotton, 
and  dispose  its  fibres  in  a  somewhat  par- 
allel direction.  The  cardi/ng-engint  con- 
sists of  a  revolving  cylinder,  covered  with 
cards,  which  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a 
fixed  concave  framing,  also  lined  with 
cards,  with  which  the  cylinder  comes  in 
contact  From  this  cylinder,  called  the 
hnaker,  the  cotton  is  taken  off  bv  the  mo- 
tion of  a  transverse,  comb,  called  the  dqfing^ 
plate,  and  passes  through  a  second  cardins 
m  the  finishing  cylinder.  It  is  then  passea 
through  a  kind  of  funnel,  by  which  it  is 
contracted  into  a  narrow  band. or  sliver, 
and  received  into  tin  cans,  in  the  state  of  a 
uniform,  continued  cardintf.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  is  called  draiwing  the 
cotton«  The  machine  employed  for  this 
purpose,  called  the  drawing-frame,  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  pnnciple  as  the 
spinning^frame,  fixun  which  the  idea  of  it 
was  takeiu  To  imitate  tlie  operation  per- 
formed by  the  thumb  and  finger  in  hand- 
spinning,  two  pairs  of  rollers  are  employed ; 
the  ^xst  pair,  slowly  revolving  in  contact 
with  each  other,  are  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  second  pair,  which  revolve 
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with  greater  velocity.  The  lower  roller 
of  eaSa.  pair  is  furrowed,  or  fluted  longi- 
tudioally,  and  the  upper  one  is  covered 
with  leather,  to  give  tne  two  a  proper  hold 
of  the  cotton.  If  a  cardinff  be  passed 
between  the  fint  pair,  it  will  be  merely 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  rollers ; 
but  if  it  be  then  passed  through  the  second 
pair,  moving  with  twice  or  thrice  the 
velod^of  the  first,  it  will  be  drawn  twice 
or  thnce  smaller  than  it  was  when  it 
entered  the  first  rollers.  The  relative 
velocity  of  the  two  paiis  of  rollers  is 
called  the  drauM  of  Uie  machine.  Sev- 
eral of  these  drawings  are  then  passed 
together  through  rollers  in  the  same  man- 
ner, plying  (coalescing)  as  they  pass,  and 
fomung  a  sincie  new  drawinj^.  The 
drawing  and  plying  are  several  times  re- 
peated, and  have  the  effect  of  arranging  all 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  lonj^tudinally^  in 
a  uniform  and  parallel  direction,  and  domg 
away  all  the  inequalities  of  thickness. 
In  these  operations,  the  cotton  receives  no 
twist  JZo^ng  the  cotton,  which  is  the  next 
part  of  the  process,  gives  it  a  slight  twist, 
which  converts  it  into  a  soft  and  loose 
thread,  calle<i  the  roving.  The  machine 
for  performing  this  operation  is  called  the 
rwnng-frame  or  douJble  speeder.  In  order 
lo  wmd  the  roving  upon  the  bobbins  of 
the  spindles,  in  even,  cylindrical  layers, 
the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  rise  and  fidl 
slowly,  by  means  of  heart-wheels  in  the 
interior  of  the  machine.  And,  as  the 
size  of  the  bobbins  is  augmented  by  each 
layer,  the  velocity  of  the  spindles  and  of 
the  spindle-rail  is  made  to  tlimiuish  grad- 
ually, fi^m  the  be^nning  to  the  end  of  the 
operation.  This  is  effected  by  transmit- 
ting the  motion  to  both,  through  two  op- 
posite cones,  one  of  which  drives  the  other 
with  a  bend,  which  is  made  to  pass  slow- 
ly firom  one  end  to  the  other  otthe  cones, 
and  thus  continually,  to  alter  their  relative 
speed,  and  cause  a  uniform  retardation  of 
the  velocity.  The  bobbins  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  aptnning'frame,  which  has  a 
doubly  set  of  rollers,  like  those  described 
in  the  account  of  the  drawing  and  roving- 
fiames,  and  which,  operating  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  those  machines,  extend  the 
rove,  and  reduce  it  to  a  thread  of  the 
requyed  fineness.  The  twist  is  given  to 
this  thread  by  flyers,  driven  by  bands, 
which  receive  their  motion  fit)m  a  hori- 
zontal fly-wheel,  or  fi^m  a  lon^tudinal 
cylinder.  The  yam  produced  by  this 
mode  of  spinning  is  called  water  twisty 
ih>m  the  cireumstance  of  tlie  machinery, 
from  which  it  is  obtained,  having  been,  at 
first,  generally  put  in  nootion  by  water. 


In  1775,  the  muU^emof  or  wide  was  in- 
vented by  Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton. 
The  spindles  are  moimted  on  a  movable 
carriage,  which  recedes  when  the  threads 
are  to  DC  stretched,  and  returns  when  they 
are  to  be  wound  up.  The  process  of 
stretching  is  intended  to  produce  threads 
of  the  finest  kinds,  and  consists  in  foreibly 
stretcfdng  portions  of  jam,  several  yards 
long,  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  The 
purpose  of  it  is  to  reduce  those  places  in 
the  yam  which  have  a  greater  diameter 
than  the  rest,  so  that  the  size  and  twist  of 
the  thread  may  become  imiform  through- 
out Here  ends  the  process  of  spinnings 
and  that  of  weaving  begins. — ^The  follow 
ing  progress  of  a  pound  of  cotton  mav 
be  not  uninteresting  to  our  reader&  It 
appeared,  originally,  in  the  English  Month- 
ly Magazine.  ^  There  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don liSely,  from  Paisley,  a  small  piece  of 
muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the  his- 
tory of  which  is  as  follows :  The  wool 
camefinom  the  East  Indies  to  London; 
firom  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yam ;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it 
was  woven ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next, 
where  it  was  tamboured ;  it  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand- 
sewed,  and  again  retumed  to  Paisley, 
whence  it  was  sent  to  Glasgow  and  fin- 
ished, and  then  sent,  per  coach,  to  London. 
It  may  be  reckoned  about  three  years  that 
it  took  to  bring  this  article  to  market, 
fit>m  the  time  when  it  was  packed  in 
India,  till  it  arrived  complete,  in  the  mer- 
chant's warehouse,  in  London;  whither 
it  must  have  been  conveyed  5000  miles  by 
sea,  nearly  1000  by  land,  and  have  contrib- 
uted to  reward  the  labor  of  nearly  150 
persons,  whose  services  were  necessary  in 
the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this  small 
quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the 
value  has  been  advanced  more  than  2000 
per  cent" 

Cotton,  Charies,  a  burlesque  poet  of 
the  17th  century,  bom  in  1630,  received 
his  education  at  Cambridffe,  after  which 
he  travelled  m  France.  Not  being  of  a 
very  provident  disposition,  he  was  subject 
to  frequent  embarrassments,  and,  at  one 
time,  was  confined  ui  prison  for  debt  He 
died  at  Westminster  in  1687.  His  works 
are  numerous,  including  Scammidesy  or 
VirgU  ThtoesOey  being  the  first  book  of 
Virgil's  iEneid,  in  English  burlesque,  an«l 
a  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  Af^ 
ter  the  death  of  Cotton,  a  volume  was 
published,  entitled  Poems  on  several  Oc- 
casions ^8vo.\,  which  contains  some  pieces 
of  coiuaderaole  merit,  cliiefly  of  the  light 
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and  humorous  kind.  He  also  translated 
the  Horaces,  a  tragedy  of  Comeille ;  and 
his  pen  was  often  employed  to  retieve  his 
pecuniaiy  difficulties. 

Cotton,  sir  Robert  Bruce ;  a  celebrated 
English  antiquaiyancf  collector  of  literary 
relics.  He  was  bom  at  Denton,  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, in  1570,  and,  after  hayinsr 
be^  at  Westminster  school,  completed 
his  studies  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  then  setded  in  London,  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and 
employing  himself  especially  in  collecting 
ancient  deeds,  charters,  letters,  and  other 
manuscripts  of  various  kinds,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  antiquarian 
society;  and  he  not  only  promoted  the 
genera]  objects  of  that  leamed  association, 
but  also  as»8ted  vrith  his  literary  treasures, 
as  well  as  with  his  purse.  Speed,  Camden, 
and  other  writers  on  British  areheBology. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I,  he  was  knitted ; 
and,  on  the  instimtion  of  the  order  of  bar- 
onets, he  was  promoted  to  that  rank.  He 
died  in  May,  1631.  He  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable as  the  founder  of  the  valuable  Cotto- 
nian  libraiy,  which  collection  was  long 
preserved  at  Cotton-house,  Westminster. 
In  1700,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  public 
use;  and,  after  having  been  partly  de- 
stroved  bv  Are  in  1731,  it  was  removed,  in 
1753,  to  the  British  museum,  where  it  now 
remains. 

CoTTONiAN  LiBRjLRT,  in  Loudon,  was 
collected  by  sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton  (q.  v.Ji 
secured  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  in  1700, 
after  which  it  was  several  times  removed, 
and,  after  being  injured  by  conflagrations 
and  political  disturbances,  was  at  last  plac- 
ed in  the  British  museum  (q.  v.),  where  it 
remains. 

CoTTUs.    (See  Briareus,) 

CoTYs,  or  CoTTTTO ;  a  goddess  of  de* 
bauchexy,  worshipped  at  Corinth  and 
Chios.  Her  festival  was  called  Cottfttia, 
or  CoMtis,  and  was  celebrated  during  the 
night  Tin  what  way  is  easily  to  be  inferred 
from  tlie  character  of  the  goddess),  at  Ath- 
ens, CorintJi,  Chios,  in  Thrace,  &c.  Cotys 
is  probably  the  same  with  the  goddess  of 
the  Edoni  in  Thrace. — Korvos  etavtbmfj  fol- 
lower of  Cotys ;  a  common  term  for  a 
profligate  person. 

Couching;  a  surgical  operation,  that 
consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

CoucT,  Renaud,  Castellan  of,  was  the 
hero  of  a  tragical  occurrence,  which  has 
been  often  celebrated  in  ancient  ballads 
and  sengB.     He   is  supposed  to  have 


been  the  nephew,  or  at  least  ike  ] 
of  Raoul,  lord  of  Coucy,  who  accompanied 
Philip  Augusms  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
with  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded. A  manuscript  in  French  verse, 
in  the  royal  libraiy  at  Paris,  entitled  Ro- 
mance of  the  Castellan  of  Coucy^and  the 
Lady  of  Fayel,  written  about  1228,  and  a 
chronicle  on  the  same  subjectyin  1380,  in 
the  possession  of  Fauchet,  r^te  the  fol- 
lovnng  story :  Renaud,  castdlan  of  Coucy 
vtras  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Gabrielle 
de  Vergy,  lady  of  Aubert  de  FayeL  The 
casde  of  Fayel  was  situated  not  far  from 
Coucy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Quen- 
tin.  Renaud  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Gabrielle,  confessed  his  pasaon,  and  vras 
at  first  repulsed,* but  not  forever.  The 
lovere  ofien  saw  each  other  in  }»ivBte. 
Assurances  of  the  most  ardent  love,  and 
unceasing  precautions  against  the  iealousy 
of  the  husband,  gave  occasion  to  tne  sings 
of  Renaud,  of  which  a  collection  has  be^ 
preserved  to  us,  breathing  the  language  of 
the  most  glowing  passion.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  parties  was  interrupted  by  the 
summoning  of  Coucy  to  the  crusade.  He 
embarked  with  Richard  of  England  at 
Marseilles.  With  him  he  fought  at  Cae- 
sarea,  and  conquered  at  Ascalon.  But,  in 
defending  a  castle  where  the  king  was 
quartered,  he  was  wounded  by  a  poisoned 
arrow.  The  wound  proved  incurable, 
and  Renaud  requested  leave  to  return  to 
his  country,  which  was  granted.  But,  in 
a  few  days,  he  felt  sensible  that  his  end 
was  approaching ;  and,  givii^  to  his  fiiith- 
fiil  squire  a  silver  casket,  with  the  presents 
of  his  mistress,  ''Take  it,"  he  said,  "and 
guard  it  well ;  when  I  am  dead,  enclose 
my  heart  in  this  casket,  and  bear  the  whole 
to  the  lady  of  Fayel.''  He  also  added  a 
letter,  which  he  was  hardly  able  to  sign. 
He  died,  and  his  faithful  squire  hastened 
to  the  casde  of  Fayel.  He  was  surprised 
by  the  lord  of  the  casde,  who^  suq)ecting 
his  appearance,  ordered  him  to  be  search- 
ed, and  found  on  him  the  g^fb  and  the 
letter  of  Coucy.  Buming  vrith  rage,  he 
determined  on  revenge.  He  ordei^d  the 
heart  to  be  served  at  table.  It  was  done, 
and  Grabrielle  ate  of  it  "  Have  you  £>und 
the  dish  to  your  taste,  madam  ?"  he  asked. 
**  Excellent !"  answered  his  lictun.  **! 
doubt  it  not,"  he  replied;  ** it  must  have 
been  a  dainty  morsel  for  you,  for  it  wa6 
the  heart  of  tne  castellan  of  Coucy."  In 
fearful  conflrmation  of  his  words,  he  gi^ed 
her  the  letter  of  the  dyin^  Renaud.  The 
unhappy  woman,  after  this  horrible  meal, 
refused  all  sustenance,  and  died  of  vohm- 
taiy  starvation.     The  loveHMmgs  of  ihe 
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eostelkn  of  Coucy  are  in  the  Mknoim 
hiHoriques  tur  Ramd  de  Omcy,  Paris,  1781 
(in  the  ancient  dialect,  with  a  translation 
subjoined,  and  old  music).  Uhland  has 
made  this  stoiy  the  subject  of  a  fine  bal« 
lad. 

Cough,  in  medicine ;  a  deep  insfnration 
of  air,  followed  by  a  sudden,  violent  and 
ponorous  expiration,  in  a  great  measure 
involuntary,  and  excited  by  a  sensation  of 
the  presence  of  some  irritating  cause  in 
the  lungs  or  windpipe.  The  oi^gans  of 
respiration  are  so  constracted,  that  every 
foreign  substance,  except  atmospheric  air, 
offends  them.  The  smallest  drop  of  wa« 
ter,  entering  the  windpipe,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  violent  couching,  by  which  the 
organs  labor  to  expel  the  irritating  sub- 
stance. A  similar  efiect  is  produ^  by 
inhaling  smoke,  dust,  &c.  The  sudden 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  moduc- 
ed  by  the  violent  contraction  of  the  dia* 
phra^  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
and  nbs.  These  pans  are  thus  affected  by 
a  sympathy  with  the  oi^gans  of  respiration, 
which  sympathy  springs  from  me  con* 
nexion  of  the  nerves  of  the  di^rent  parts. 
The  sensation  of  obstruction  or  irritation, 
which  gives  rise  to  cough,  though  some* 
times  perceived  in  the  chest,  especially  near 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is  most  commonly 
confined  to  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and 
especiallv  to  its  aperture  in  the  throat, 
termed  the  ^ottis.  Yet  this  is  seldom  the 
seat  of  the  irritating  cause,  which  is  ^ner- 
ally  situated  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
otien  in  parts  unconnected  by  structure  or 
proximity  with  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Of  the  various  initations  which  give  rise 
to  cough,  some  occur  within  the  cavity  of 
the  chest ;  others  are  external  to  that  cav- 
ity ;  some  exist  even  in  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis.  Of  those  causes  of  cough  which 
take  place  within  the  chest,  the  disordered 
of  the  lungs  themselves  are  the  most  com- 
mon, especially  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  which  excites  the 
catarrhal  cough,  or  common  cold.  This 
disease  is  generally  considered  unimpor- 
tant, particularly  if^  there  be  no  fever  con- 
nected with  it  But  every  cough,  lasting 
longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  is 
suspicious,  and  ought  to  be  medically 
treated.  Another  common  cause  of  cough, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  lungs,  is  inflam- 
mation of  those  organs,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pleurisy  or  pcripneumony.  (q.  v.) 
These  diseases  do  not  differ  very  essen- 
tially, except  in  violence  and  extent,  from 
the  acute  catarrh,  but  are  more  dangerous, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  proffress,  and  the 
constitution  is  excited  to  a  highly  febrile 
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ecmdition.  Even  afber  die  acute  state  of 
inflammation  may  have  subsided,  a  cough^ 
attended  with  extreme  danger,  sometimes 
ccmtinues  to  be  excited  by  collections  oi 
pus,  or  abscesses,  which  ensue  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs,  and  either  terminate; 
in  consumption,  or  sufibcate  the  patient 
by  suddenly  bursting ;  more  rarely  tne  pus 
is  discharged  gradually  from  a  small  ap- 
erture^ and  the  patient  recovera.  In  such 
cases,  the  fever,  originally  acute,  is  con* 
verted  into  a  hectic,  with  daily  chills,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  and  flushing  of  the  face, 
night  sweats,  and  emaciation.*  Another 
fr^uent  origin  of  cough  is  the  lupturfi 
of  some  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  conseouent  eflusion  of  blood  into 
the  cells,  which  is  expelled  by  the  cough 
that  its  irritation  excites,  constituting  wluit 
is  technically  termed  hammiioe,  hdsmoph^f 
or  spitting  of  blood.  When  the  vessels 
of  the  lungs  are  thus  ruptured,  they  set* 
dom  heal  readily,  but  degenerate  into  ul* 
cers,  which  pour  out  a  purulent  matter ; 
and,  by  tliis  discharge,  the  vital  powen 
are  gradually  worn  down  and  destroyed. 
This  is  a  common  source  of  consumption, 
or  phthisis  pvimonalii.  (See  ConswnptUmA 
A  cough  IS  excited,  and  the  same  fatal 
disorder  is  also  induced,  bv  the  existence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lunss.  These  are  little 
tumors,  which  gradually  inflame  and  ul- 
cerate, and  produce  the  same  consequences 
as  the  ulcerations  from  hamaptysis.  Col- 
euHj  or  stony  concretions,  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  lungs,  and  the  irritation 
which  they  produce  necessarily  excites  a 
cough,  wiuch  is  liable  to  terminate  in  con- 
sumption. There  is  yet  another  source 
of  irritation  within  the  lungs,  of  which 
cough  is  an  attendant,  namely,  an  efdi- 
sion  of  serum  into  tlie  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  connects  the  cells] and 
blood-vessels  together.  This  has  been 
called  ctnasarca  jndmimum,  or  dropsy  of 
the  lunss,  and  is  marked  by  great-  diffi- 
culty ofHbreathing,  with  a  sense  of  weight 
and  oppression  in  the  chest,  occasioned  by 
the  compression  of  the  air-cells  and  ves  - 
sels  by  the  accumulated  water;  hence 
also  great  irregularity  of  pulse,  firightfiil 
dreams,  impertoct  sleep,  &c.,  are  among 
its  symptoms.  ^  Inflammation  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  ptncardxuMy  or  membrane  sur- 
rounding it,  is  also  accompanied  by  cough, 
and  other  symptoms  not  easily  distinguish 
able  fi:om  tiiose  of  pleurisy  and  pcripneu- 
mony. Where  a  coush  is  excited  by  chs- 
ordere  of  parts  extern^  to  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  it  is  generally  dry,  as  the  irritating 
cause  is  external,  and  not  any  obstructing 
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ilMtterintfaehaigBtheiiiflelvefl.  Dwawtera 
of  the  yiscera  of  the  abdomen^  es|>ecia1]y 
ef  those  wkich  lie  in  contact  with  the 
diephragni  (the  muscukr  cuitaan  separ- 
atfasg  the  cavities  of  the  bdly  and  chest), 
ftequently  induce  a  cough.  A  dioit,  diy 
oouffh  invariably  attends  iniianiniation  or 
the  liver,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and 
accompanies  the  various  tubercular  and 
other  obstructions  in  that  organ.  Hence 
inflammation  of  the  liver  ib  not  wo&e* 
quently  noistaken  for  inflammation  in  the 
lungs ;  and,  in  some  of  the  chronic  die* 
eases  oi  the  liver,  the  cough  is  occasion-^ 
ally  complained  of  as  the  most  lu^ent 
spnptom. .  The  presence  of  pain  in  the 
nght  side,  shooting  up  to  the  top  of  the 
flhoulder,  the  diyness  of  the  cough,  and 
pain,  enJaigeraent,  hardness,  or  uneara* 
ness  on  pressure  below  the  ribs  of  that 
side,  vnll  aflbrd  the  best  means  of  distin- 
guishing whether  a  disease  of  the  tiver  is 
me  oriffm  of  the  cough.  IHsoixierB  of  tlte 
stomacn  are,  also,  often  accompanied  with 
ft  cough  of  die  same  diy  and  teasing  na- 
ture^ especially  when  that  omn  is  over 
li^Btended  with  food,  en*  is  in  the  opposite 
conditioQ  of  emptiness.  A  short  cough 
is,  therefore,  a  frequent  symptom  of  indi- 
gestion and  hypochondriasis,  or  of  that 
weakness  of  the  stomach  which  is  popu- 
torly  termed  bOiout,  In  short,  there  is 
•carcely  any  one  of  the  viscera,  in  the 
caiHitv  of  the  abdomen,  the  irritation  of 
whicn,  in  a  state  of  disease,  has  not  re- 
cited cough.  Disorders  of  the  epieen, 
pancreas,  and  even  the  kidneys,  have  aH 
given  rise  to  this  symptom ;  and  external 
tumors,  attached  to  them,  have  had  the 
flame  effect  Any  distension  of  the  abdo- 
men, which,  by  its  pressure  upwards,  im- 
pedes the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
oonaequently  the  expansion  of  the  lungs, 
occasions  cough.  Thus,  in  tlie  oaettes,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  the  water— in  tym- 
panites, the  air-~4n  corpulency,  the  iSa  in 
the  omentum — and,  in  pregnancy,  the 
gravid  uterus, — all  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing cough  in  many  constitutions.  The 
variety  of  causes  fiom  which  coughs  may 
arise,  must  convince  eveiy  reader  of  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  cure  all  kinds 
of  cough  by  the  same  remedy. 

Coulomb,  Charles  Augusdn  de;  bom 
1796^  at  Angoul^me ;  entered  the  corps  of 
engineers ;  was  sent  to  Martinique,  where 
he  constructed  fort  Bourtx>n.  In  1779, 
his  theory  bf  simple  machines  obtained 
the  prize  oflfered  l^  the  academy ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  unanimously  ohoeen  a  mem-^ 
her  of  that  body.  In  all  difficult  cases  of 
ineclianicB,  his  judgment  was  appealed  lo^ 


and  invaridbly  proved  correct  A  tklnot 
kad  been  proposed  to  the  eflisieB  of  Brit- 
tany for  makmg  navigable  canals  in  their 
province,  and  Uoulomb,  as  oammissioner 
ef  the  government,  was  to  give  bis  opinion 
of  die  scheme.  Convinc^  that  the  uki- 
mate  benefit  v^ould  by  ito  means  be  pro- 

Soitioned  to  liie  immense  cost  of  the  work^ 
e  decided  against  it  As  this  interfered 
vrith  the  plans  of  ceitain  of  the  ministry^ 
he  was  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  M^ 
k^e.  Coulomb  requested  permission  to 
resign  his  office.  His  request  was  denied^ 
and  be  was  sent  again  to  Brittany.  Hifl 
second  decision  was  the  same  as  the  for" 
mer,  and  the  estates  of  Brittany  honored 
his  judgment  l^  the  present  of  a  watch 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  CoukNub 
was  knight  of  die  order  of  St  Louis,  and 
tieotenantrcolonel  in  the  corps  <Mf  enxi'^ 
neers.  He  gave  up  aU  his  omces  to  de^ 
vote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  leisure  was  usefol  to  the  cause 
of  science;  for  he  was  led,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  elastic  force  of  bent  metal 
rods,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  magnetism^ 
and  the  principles  of  electrioity,  vriiicb  lie 
ascertained  vrith  the  more  precision  from 
his  habit  of  comlMning,  in  all  his  inqoiiies^ 
cakuladon  with  obse^adon.  On  the  res- 
toration of  the  institute,  he  was  made  a 
member,  and  appointed  inspector-general 
of  public  instruction.  He  was  actively  em- 
fdoyed  in  this  department^  which  he  vras 
constandy  elevating  by  his  writings,  and 
was  in  ^e  enjoyment  of  much  domesiio 
hap^ness,  when  he  died,  Aug.  23, 1806. 

CouHASsis ;  a  town  in  Upper  Guinea, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  die  A^an- 
tees.  Bowdioh  estimates  its  inhabitants 
at  18,000.  Lat  ($»  39"  50"'  N. ;  k>n.  S'' 
11'  45^'  W. 
f  CoiTNcii.;  an  assembly:  by  way  of 
eminence,  an  assembly  of  the  churchy 
called,  also,  tynod.  novincial  councils 
were  held  as  early  as  the  dd  century,  that 
is,  synods  con^sting  of  the  prelates  of  a 
mme  province.  The  assembled  iMshopa 
and  elders  dehbereted  on  doctrines,  rites 
and  church  discipline,  and  promised  to 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  in 
their  churohes.  These  assemblies  wera 
usually  held  in  the  capitals  of  the  prov- 
inces (metropolis),  the  Inshops  of  which, 
who,  in  tlie  Sd  century,  received  the 
title  of  rMtirmMans,  usually  presided 
over  their  deliberations.  The  councils 
had  no  other  legislative  authority  than 
that  which  rested  on  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  members.  After  Christianity 
had  beoome  the  established  religion  of 
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die  Roman  empire,  in  fhe  beginning  of 
tlie  4th  centiuy,  the  emperon  summoned 
councilfl,  which  were  called  €Kumeniealf 
that  is,  universal  councils,  because  all  the 
bishops  of  the  empire  were  invited  to 
them.  Among  these,  the  most  remaika- 
ble  are,  1.  the  council  of  Nice  (q.  r.),  in  3S25, 

S  which  the  donna  respecting  the  Son 
God  was  setded ;  3.  that  of  Constantino- 
ple (q.  v.),  381,  bv  which  the  doctnne  con- 
ceminjr  the  Holy  Ghost  was  decided ;  dL 
that  ofEphesus,  431 ;  and,  4.  that  of  Chake- 
don,  451 ;  in  which  two  last,  die  doctrine  of 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature 
in  Christ  was  more  precisely  determined^ 
In  the  4th  century,  the  opinion  arose,  that 
the  councils  were  under  the  particular 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  hence  the 
great  authority  which  their  resolutions 
obtained.  Like  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
German  kings  exercised,  at  first,  the  right 
of  assembling  synods;  in  particular,  Clui^ 
lemagne,  during  whose  reign  the  clergy 
of  the  Prankish  empire  held  a  council  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  749,  which  con- 
demned the  worship  of  images  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  popes  maintamed  the  rig^t  of  summon- 
ing councils,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  as  general  councils,  since  the 
Western  church  was  soon  separated  fi!om 
the  Greek.  The  principal  or  these  Latin 
councils  are  that  of  Clermont  (1096),  in  the 
reign  of  Urban  n,in  which  the  first  crusade 
was  resolved  ui)on,  and  some  later  ones, 
in  which  a  reunion  with  the  Greeks  was 
attempted.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
schism  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, which  gave  rise  to,  at  firat  two, 
and  afterwards  three,  candidates  for  the 
papal  throne,  the  council  of  Pisa  was 
convened,  in  1409,  which  declared  that 
the  popes  were  subordinate  to  the  ^neral 
council,  and  condemned  the  schismatic 
candidates.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
coundl  of  Pisa,  without  living  terminat- 
ed the  schism,  the  council  of  Constance 
(q.  V.)  was  held  in  1414,  the  most  solemn 
and  numerous  of  all  the  councils,  which 
revived  the  principle,  that  a  general  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  the  pope,  adjusted  the 
schism,  and  pronounced  the  condemnation 
of  John  Hues  (1415),  and  of  his  fiiend 
Jerome  of  Pra^e  (1416).  The  council 
of  B41e  (q.  v.],  in  1431,  asserted  the  same 
principle,  ana  intended  a  reformation,  if 
not  in  the  doctrines,  vet  in  the  constitution 
and  disciplme  of  the  church.  At  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  the  Protestants 
repeatedly  demanded  such  a  council; 
even  the  emperor,  and  the  states  which 
liad  remained  fidthfol  to  the  okl  doctrine, 


thou^t  it  the  best  means  for  restoring 
peace  to  the  church.  But  the  popes, 
recoUectinf  the  decisions  at  Pisa,  Cfon- 
stance  and  B&le,  so  disadvantageous  to 
their  authority,  constantly  endeavored  to 
evade  it.  At  length  the  pope  could  no 
longer  resist  the  importunities  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  states.  He  summoned  a 
council  at  Trent  (q.  vA  which  begun  its 
session  in  1545,  and  labored  chiefly  to 
confirm  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church  against  the  Protestants.  Since 
the  council  of  Trent,  there  has  been  no 
council,  in  which  all  the  Catholic  states 
of  the  West  have  been  represented ;  but 
there  have  been  several  national  councils, 
particulariy  in  France.  The  Lutherans 
have  never  setded  their  church  concerns 
by  councils;  but  in  the  Calvinistic  church- 
es, many  particular  synods  have  been 
held,  among  which,  that  of  Dort  (1618), 
which  conimned  the  peculiar  opinions  of 
Calvin  on  election,  in  opposition  to  the 
Arminians,  is  distinguished.  The  Protest- 
ant councUs  could  never  have  the  same 
authority  as  the  Catholic  in  mattera  of 
doctrine,  for  the  Protestants  do  not  con- 
sider their  clergy  as  constituting  the 
church :  moreover,  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  each  monarch  has  assum- 
ed the  station  of  head  of  the  church  of 
his  countiy.  The  chief  miestions  in  re- 
gard to  councils  are^  1.  What  is  their 
authori^  in  matters  of^  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline ?  2.  What  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  character  of  cecumenical  or  general 
councils,  and  to  which  of  those  that  have 
been  held  should  this  name  be  confined  ? 
3.  Who  has  the  right  to  convoke  councils, 
to  preside  over  them,  to  be  a  member  of 
them  ?  4.  Whether  their  decrees  are  au- 
thoritative per  «f .  or  whether  they  require 
to  be  confirmed  by  some  other  power,  as 
^the  pope,  for  instance  ?  All  these  points 
are  of  vital  interest  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  have  occasioned  violent  contests. 
They  involve  too  many  considerations  to 
be  treated  here,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Catholic  works  on  this  point 
Aniong  others,  the  DicHonnaire  de  Thio- 
*  — •-  p^  Bmier,  extndt  de  PEnofdopiSe 
}diautj  Toulouse,  1817,  contauis  a  full 
article  CcnaU, 
Council,  AiTiric.  {^ee  MLio  CowfucU.) 
Council  of  State,  in  modem  politics ; 
a  term  of  very  vague  meaning.  In  gen- 
eral, it  means  a  council  inten&d  to  assist 
the  sovereign,  and  composed  of  members, 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  discum,  ad- 
vise, legislate  or  decide ;  it  being  the  du^ 
of  the  ministers  to  execute.  BuiUanrs 
HigUnn  dii  CwmSl  if £tat  (Paris,  1718, 4to.),  • 
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and  Guyot*^  TraiU  da  Drmit  des  DigmUs^ 
d  Qffict$  du  Boyauniit  (Paris,  1787),  show 
the  indefinitie,  vaciUatijQg  and  artiitiaiy 
character  of  the  powers  of  the  amseU 
d*itat^  in  France,  oefore  the  reyoluti(»L 
It  judged  cases  of  maritime  prizes,  often 
decided  in  civil  and  criminal  prooesBe& 
determined  the  authority  of  tne  papal 
bulls,  &c  The  abolition  of  such  a  body 
was  an  act  of  wisdom  in  the  constituent 
assembly.  It  was  succeeded  by  tlie  court 
of  cassation  (q.  v.),  which  is  not  only  the 
court  of  ultimate  appeal,  but  also  d^nes 
the  jurisdiction  of  different  tribunals  in 
ease  of  conflicL  The  constitution  of  the 
year  III  established  a  council  of  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  consuls,  pour 
ridSgtr  Us  prqjets  dtUn  et  dt  rif^emad»y  d 
pour  resowbrt  Us  d^fficulUs  m  matikn  ad- 
ministrativt.  These  extensive  and  vague 
powers  of  the  council  contained  the  s^ds 
of  mischief  particulariv  as  that  body  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  consuls.  In 
1808,  the  conscU  d^dat  was  constituted 
juge  dts  appds  eommt  d'abus;  and  this 
abuse  still  continues.  The  powers  of  the 
council  were  still  further  enlarged  by 
ienatus-consuUeSf  and  even  by  imperial 
decrees :  thus  it  was  empowered  to  annul 
the  decisions  of  the  cour  des  comptts,  and 
still  retains  this  dangerous  authonty.  Un- 
der the  Bourbons,  the  cwnseil  d'&d  has 
been  intrusted  with,  powers  of  indefinite 
extent,  and  of  all  kinds,  which  are  by  no 
means  vested  in  the  executive,  by  the 
eharie.  Brides  this,  the  members  are 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the 
king.  This  council  has,  sa^s  Conn^nin 
{Qutsiions  dt  JhoU  Admimstraiif,  p.  5), 
wu  jiaidicHan  telUment  Htndut^  qu'on 
ne  trouve  rim  d^  senMabU  id  en  Iranct 
dans  Us  Unips  anUnsurs  a  Za  rhndution^  nt 
dans  Us  dutres  pays  dt  VEwvpty  kUe  enfinj 
qu^eUe  se  meU  d  prtsqut  tons  nos  inUriiSf 
qu^dU  afftcU  prtsqut  touUs  nos  propriiUs, 
cu^elU  Uniche  a  prtsqut  touUs  nos  personnes. 
In  Spain,  when  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes  was  in  force,  a  Constitutional  coun- 
cil of  state  existed.  In  Prussia,  an  assem- 
bly composed  of  the  highest  civil  and 
nulttaiy  officers,  with  the  princes,  is  called 
SUuxtsrath  (council  of  state),  but,  of  course, 
no  power  is  vested  in  that  body.  They 
give  their  opinion  on  questioBs  laid  before 
9iem  by  the  king.  The  prince  royal  is  its 
president  In  some  of  the  U.  States,  there 
are  councils,  which  tlie  governors  are 
obliged  to  consult  upon  executive  busi- 
ness, and  which  have  a  negative  upon 
their  appointments  to  office. 

Council,  Privt,  in  England,  is  the 
principal  oooncH  belonging  to  the  king. 


In  1679,  the  number  of  members,  hovint 
become  inconveniently  large,  was  limited 
to  30.  It  is  now,  however,  again  indefi- 
nite, but  only  such  members  attend  as  ara 
summoned  on  each  particukr  occasion* 
The  lord  president  of  the  council  is  the  . 
fourth  great  officer  of  state.  He  is  ap- 
pointed, by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  during  pleasure.  Privy  counseilom 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  without  patent 
or  grant,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  power  of  the  privy  council,  in  of- 
fences against  the  sovemmen^  extends 
only  to  inquiry,  and  meir  committal  i^^oc 
privileged  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  But  in  plantation  or 
admiral^  causes,  in  disputes  of  colonies 
concerning  their  charters,  and  in  some 
other  cases,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in 
council.  The  pnvy  council  continues  for 
six  months  afler  the  accession  of  a  new 
prince,  unless  he  previously  dissolve  it. 
Proclamations,  which,  if  consonant  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  are  binding  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  issued  with  the  advice  of  this 
council. 

Council  and  Session,  Lords  op  ;  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  highest  court  of 
Scotland.    {See  ScoOand,) 

Council  Bluffs  ;  a  military  poet  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States,  on  the  west  bank 
of  me  Missouri,  about  50  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  La  Platte,  and  650  above 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mis* 
sissippL  Lon.  96^  43^  W. ;  lat  41*»  31'  N 
It  is  an  important  station,  the  highest  up 
tiiie  Missouri,  that  is  occupied  by  the  if. 
States  as  a  military  position.  Before  the 
U.  States  occupied  mis  post,  the  Ottoes 
and  Missouris  held  a  council  there,  Aug. 
3,  1814,  which  save  rise  to  the  naiMc 
Mvff  was  originally  a  sea  term  meaning 
high  land.  (See  Pickering's  FoetAuIary 
^  of  Americanisms,) 

Counsel;  those  who  give  counsel  in 
law ;  any  counsellor  or  advocate,  or  any 
number  of  counsellors,  barristers  or  ser- 
geants, as  the  plaintifTs  counsel  or  the  de- 
fendant's counseL  In  this  sense,  the  word 
has  no  plural,  but  is  applicable,  in  the 
singular  number,  to  one  or  more  persons. 

Counsellor,  in  law,  is  one  whose  pro- 
fession is  to  give  advice  in  questions  of 
law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients. 
(See  AdvocaU.) 

Counsdlor  (in  German,  Raih),  In  Ger- 
many, the  mania  for  titles  is  carried  to  ■ 
ffreater  degree  than  in  any  other  country 
m  Europe.  Almost  every  man  is  desirous 
of  possessing  one,  and  the  title  of  even 
the  lowest  officer  is  reverently  repeated, 
with  a  pieceding  Mr^  as  often  as  the  in- 
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Avidual  10  addnflMd  by  penoofl  of  equal 
or  iower  rank ;  for  ioatanoe,  we  have  Mr, 

and  even  Mn*  l\agatkats»  (Frau  SUuer' 
emudbimn).  The  title  Raik  (couDaellor), 
in  particuliiry  has  beeb  distributed  with  a* 
most  ridiculous  profusion.  In  dl  branches 
of  government,  you  meet  counsellors  in 
almndance.  Every  one  is  a  counsellor 
who  has  paased  through  certain  preparato- 
ry degrees,  particularly  in  Prussia.  In&ct, 
the  term,  in  Prussia,  is  as  common  as  mani- 
dMii  in  China.  The  judges  are  not  judges, 
but  ooufi-ooiiiMe2Ior9,  which  title,  for  the 
sake  of  precision,  is  amplified  to  cotm- 
fry^  or  o^fi  or  hif^h-^iowntnf'Covii  eaimad" 
lor  {OberiantksgenchUratky  There  are  also 
FinanZ'Bathey  MtdavMl-Raikty  Regter- 
unp'Rathty  &C.;  and,  in  all  branches,  Oe- 
knme-Raihty  as,  Ckhame-Meduxnal-Rdihey 
Gchetme'FinanZ'llathey&Ay,  Moreover,  as  it 
always  happens  that  honors  and  titles  grad- 
ually declme  in  valuer  new  ones  must  be 
invented :  thus,  in  Prussia,  the  title  OeActme- 
McUh  being  given  to  persons  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  private  deliberations 
of  the  government,  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  sive  to  the  actual  counsellors 
a  new  and  duaitinguishing  title :  they  are 
called  real-jnwf^tmnseUors.  And  you 
find,  therefore,  in  Prusma  WhrkHche-Qe^ 
htune^Oher'FinanZ'Rathe  (real-privy-high- 
finance-counsellors)!  and  so  in  all  branches. 
And  who  are  these  real-privy-high  &c's? 
You  would  think  th^  were  at  least  sev- 
eral degrees  higher  than  the  priv^  coun- 
aelloiB  of  England.  They  are,  m  &ct, 
however,  mere  assistants  of  the  minister. 
Besides  this  host  of  Rathty  who  have  ac- 
tually official  duties  to  discharge,  there  is 
another  swarm,  equally  numerous,  of 
people  whose  title  of  counsellor  is  a  mere 
tide  of  honor,  like  the  Chinese  peacock's 
leather.  The  tide  most  eenerally  bestow- 
ed in  this  way  is  Hofrath  (counseUor  of  the 
court).  HofrathtandCkkdm/t^HofrailuBxe 
eo  common  in  Germany,  that  a  traveller 
observes,  if  jrou  spit  out  of  the  window 
^on  a  crowd,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  hit  a 
HofraOu  There  are  also  jBau-i2aMe(build- 
mg-counsellors),  SUutr-RWit  (tax-coun- 
seilors),  VmversiiaU'Rathtj  Commarzia^ 
Rathe ;  and  again  the  same  titles,  with  the 
honorary  term  OeAetmc  (privy)  prefixed,  as 
OtheinU'Bai^Ratht,  &c  The  title  of 
KriegS'Raih  (counsellor  of  war)  is  often 
given  to  men  who  have  nothing  military  in 
Uieir  occupadon  or  habits.  The  old  prov- 
erb says.  Sat  verbum  tapieniiy  but  here  we 
•re  tempted  to  exclaim,  Sat  verbum  «tiifto. 
CouNSELLoa,  Privt.  •(See  Council, 
Privy.) 
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Couht,  ConifTBs,  or  CofTnrr  (fiom  the 
Ladn  amies),  appears  to  have  been  fiiM 
used,  as  a  tide  of  dignity,  under  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  During  the  existence  of 
the  repubhc,  the  inferior  officers,  as  triiu' 
ni,  jnitfediy  scrifre,  medict,  harwpieeiy  at- 
cenn,  pnuoneSy  who  accompanied  the 
proconsuieg  and  proprtxtoreM  into  their  pro- 
vincial governments,  were  known  as  the 
tomites  or  cohars  of  their  principal.  {Cie, 
pro  Rab.  Pott.  6.)  On  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  government,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  court  and  household  of  the 
prince ;  and  Dio  (53)  mentions  a  council 
of  senators,  selected  by  Augustus  as  his 
eomites.  {Salnuu.  ad  Sueton.  TSb,  46.) 
On  the  first  distribution  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  by 
Constantine,  10  out  of  35  provincial  gener- 
als received  the  tide  of  cornea.  The  civil 
officers,  likewise,  who  were  honored  with 
this  distinction,  gradually  became  very 
numerous,  and  liste  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  Cbii.  Theod.  vi,  12—20,  in  the  M- 
tUia  hnper,,  and  in  the  glossaries  of  Spel^ 
man  and  Du  Cange.  AAer  the  iidl  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  title  was  retained 
by  the  conquerors;  and,  under  Chark^ 
magne,  it  denoted  equally  a  military  or 
civil  employmenL  About  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  in  Germany,  and  under  the 
last  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race  in 
France,  the  title  appears  to  have  become 
hereditary  in  families,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  crown,  which  wbb  unable  to  recall 
the  dignity  which  it  had  once  bestowed. 
Selden,  in  his  Tides  of  Honor,  treats  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  title  at  much 
lencth,  and  with  his  usual  learning*  Such 
is  the  account  usually  given  of  the  origin 
of  the  counts  of  modem  times.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancient  German  tribes  may, 
however,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
establishment  of  this  class  of  nobles.  In 
eariy  times,  before  the  existence  of  the  Lat- 
in eomites,  the  Grermans  had  officers  chos- 
en, at  least  in  some  tribes,  bv  the  peopile. 
These  were  a  kind  of  inferior  judf[e8. , 
After  the  Franks  became  the  ruling  nation, 
they  made  a  change  in  their  character. 
The  kincB  now  appointed  them,  and  they 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  certain  districts 
in  the  king's  name,  with  the  tide  of  Gra- 
fen.  The  word  has  been  derived  wry 
variously  from  grau  (gray  or  venerable), 
from  Yf^^f  to  write  (like  the  Gallioo- 
Latin  word  grtjffare,  whence  gr^ffier),  &c., 
from  gtfera,  signifying  companion,  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  eomee ;  but 
there  is  litde  doubt  that  it  is  really  from 
the  Saxon  gtrtfa  (gatherer,  and  subse- 
quendy  judge).     These  ancient  officers 
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•  are^  pMiapBy  as  fiuriy  entided  as  the  eomdeff 
to  be  ctmndered  the  nx>t  of  the  subeequent 
eouvta.  The  Qerman  title  Gnxf  com- 
sponds  to  the  title  ootmt  in  other  countries 
o€  Europe.  From  the  instructions  given 
to  these  GrafeUy  which  Marcalf  has  pre- ' 
served,  it  is  evident  that  they  superintend- 
ed the  administration  of  justice,  the  police, 
and  the  taxes.  After  the  time  of  the  Car- 
lovin^an  dynasty,  the  office  and  name 
remained,  but  different  classes  of  counts 
or  Grqfen  were  fonned;  thus  Pfdxgrafmj 
or  eotMUa  wdatii,  the  judges  of  the  court, 
who  decided  whether  a  case  should  be 
brought  before  the  king;  Markgrt^hif 
counts  of  the  frontiers ;  Hotxgrafm^  counts 
of  the  forests,  that  is,  inspectors,  &e. 
These  roval  officers  soon  usiurped  power 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  treated 
the  people  so  badly,  that  the  emperors  and 
kings  were  obUged  to  co  themselves  into 
the  provinces,  and  hold  courts,  or  to  send 
particular  officers  for  this  purpose,  called 
Stndgrafin,  The  capitulaiies  of  Charle- 
magne contain  very  precise  instructions  to 
these  officers,  on  the  subject  of  their  du- 
ties. The  sheriff  in  England  were  origi- 
nally the  deputies  of  the  Ekiglish  counts 
or  eaiis,  who  correspond  to  me  German 
Qrafm.  Their  Latm  title  is  still  vict- 
tarns.  Their  English  title,  derived  from 
Mre  and  gtreja,  has  the  same  origin  with 
the  German  Graf,    (See  Sheriff:)    In  the 


German  empire,  the  power  or  the  counts 
increased  with  the  progress  of  the  nation, 
whilst  the  imperial  government  became 
weaker  and  weaker.  They  even  began 
to  transmit  their  titles  to  their  chiklren,  as 
did  also  the  dukes,  and  other  officers,  in 
those  times  of  unpunished  usurpatioiu 
In  the  12th  century,  the  division  of  coun- 
ties, on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was 
abolished,  and  thus  the  counts  lost  their 
jurisdiction,  except  od  their  own  posses- 
sions. In  point  of  rank,  the  Englisn  earls 
are  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
continental  counts.    (See  JElaH.) 

CouNTERODARDS,  in  fortification,  are 
small  ramparts  with  narapets  and  ditches, 
to  cover  some  part  or  the  body  of  a  place. 
They  are  of  several  shapes,  and  difierently 
situiUed.  They  are  generally  made  before 
the  bastion,  in  order  to  cover  the  opposite 
flanks  from  being  seen  from  the  covert- 
wav,  and,  in  this  case,  consist  of  two  fkces, 
making  a  salient  angle  parallel  to  the  feces 
of  the  bastion.  They  are  sometimes  made 
before  the  ravehns.  The  cost  of  building 
them  is  more  than  proportionate  to  their 
value,  especially  when  they  are  small,  and 
without  cannon,  in  which  case,  paiticular- 
iy»  they  are  called  amvrtfaces. 


CouKTBRMAiuE,  in  numimatics  (from 
epwUer  and  nuark).  Antiquaries  call  by 
this  name  those  stamps  or  impresriona 
which  are  found  on  ancient  coins  or 
medals,  and  have  been  given  since  their 
fint  impress  in  the  mint.  These  counter- 
DMurks  or  stamps  are  often  executed  with- 
out an^  care,  and  fi«quently  oUitente  tho 
most  mterestinff  portion  of  the  original 
inscription.  Thus  they  correspond  witfa* 
the  eodiees  rescr^tL  In  performing  this 
operation,  the  new  mark  was  stampedupon 
the  coin  with  a  heavy  blow  of  a  maUst 
upon  a  punch,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  countemuiik,  of  a  round,  oval,'  or 
square  shape.  The  use  of  countennarka 
appears  to  nave  been  firat  adopted  by  the 
Graeks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
period  of  their  history.  Upon  the  Greek 
coins  so  altered,  the  countermarks  are 
Ijenerally  figures,  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions. Those  of  Rome  seldom  contain 
any  thing  more  than  inscriptions  and 
monograms.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  these 
countermarks ;  some  antiquaries  thinking 
that  thevwere  to  indicate  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  money  upon  which 
they  were  stamped ;  others,  that  they  were 
vouchera  for  workmen;  and,  again,  that 
they  were  only  struck  upon  money  takea 
or  received  from  foreign  enemies.  Jobert, 
MiUin,  De  Boze,  Bimard,  Mabudel,  Pel- 
leim,  Floroz,  and  other  antiquaries,  have 
exercised  their  conjectural  skill  on  this 
subject  During  the  long  war  with  revo* 
lutionai^  France,  England  stamped  mil- 
lions of  Spanish  doUars  with  small,  oinal 
countermarics  of  the  head  of  George  m 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Many  of  them  were  completely  restamp- 
ed  or  countermaiked  in  the  mint,  and 
both  unpressions  were  sometimes  visi- 
ble, the  English  head  and  reverse  not 
completely  destroying  the  Spaniah  head, 
armorial  bearings  and  inscriptions. 

Coi75TERPO»«T  Signifies,  in  music,  a 
part  or  parts  added  to  a  given  melody.  In 
ancient  times,  muacal  sounds  were  repre- 
sented by  certain  lettere  of  the  alphabet. 
A  great  improvement  was  made  on  the 
old  system  by  the  celebrated  Guide 
d*Arezzo,  who  substimted  points  or  doia 
in  the  place  of  letters.  The  simple  hai^ 
roony  of  that  period  consisted  of  notes 
equal  in  length,  and  the  term  amtrtqnmC' 
tua,  or  oovnterpoinij  was  applied  to  it  m 
consequence  of  the  pouits  by  whic^  it 
was  represented  being  placed  under,  or,  aa 
it  were,  against  each  other,  on  the  staff 
By  emmUmvUj  we  understand,  therefore, 
the  several  paitP  which  compose  musical 
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bignnoBy.;  aod  tbe  acjenct  of  counterpoint 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  ao- 
.cording  to  which  those  parts  roust  be  con- 
structed. On  this  account,  the  term  is 
frequently  used  for  musical  composition 
in  geneiaL  Whan  the  notes  employed 
are  of  e<iual  length,  the  counterpoint  is 
called  simjde^  When  notes  of  various 
length  are  used,  the  counterpoint  is  said 
to  heJiguraU  or  Jlorid. 

CocNTERP&ooF,  in  engraving ;  an  im* 
pression  taken  from  a  newly-printed  proof 
of  a  copperplate,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
closer  investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
plate,  as  the  proof  is,  in  every  respect,  the 
reverse  of  the  plate,  while  the  counter- 
proof  has  eveiy  thing  the  same  way. 
•  CouriTEa-REicoivsTiiAKTs  (Gimtrareinonr 
ttrantm).  (See  JRjtmomtrants^  and  Gomo- 
rists^  under  the  article  ofRefmmtd  Churck)' 

CouNTa&sciJLP,  in  fortincation,  is  prop- 
erly the  slope  or  Udus  of  the  exterior  side 
of  a  ditch,  towards  the  field.  The  inner 
slope,  on  the  side  towards  the  place,  is 
called  escarpe.  Sometimes  the  covert  way 
and  glacis  are  termed  counierscarp.. 

County  ;  originally,  the  district  or  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  or 
earl ;  now,  a  circuit,  or  particular  portion 
of  a  state  or  kingdom,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  territory,  for  certain  purposes, 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  call- 
ed also  a  Mre,  (See  Skirt.)  Each  county 
has  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with  other 
officers  employed  in  the  administration  of 
iustice,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In 
£[ngland,  there  are  52  counties,  and  in 
each  is  a  lord-lieutenant,  who  has  com- 
mand of  the  militia.  The  several  states 
of  America  are  divided  by  law  into  coun- 
ties, in  each  of  which  is  a  county  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  each,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  holds  stated  ses- 
sions.— County  folaiiney  in  England,  is  a 
county  distinguished  by  particular  privi- 
leges ;  so  called  apalatto  (the  palace),  be- 
cause the  chief  omcer  in  the  county  had 
originally  royal  powers,  or  the  sanw  pow- 
ers, in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  the 
king  had  in  his  palace ;  but  these  powers 
are  now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine, 
in  England,  are  Lancaster,  Chester  and 
Durham.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  in 
each  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Durham 
and  Lancaster.  There  are  manv  privi- 
leges attached  to  these  counties.  In  none 
of  them  are  the  king's  ordinary  writs  of 
any  force.— 3  BJocibtone,  79.  (SeeCWnt.) 

County  Corpordtty  in  England,  is  a  title 
ffiven  to  several  cities  or  boroughs,  which 
have  extraordinary  privileges,  so  that  they 
fijtrm  counties  by  themselves. 


Cwjv  (Dvnefc;  a  Mow).  This  teitn  is 
used  in  various  connexions,  to  convex  the 
idea  of  promptness  and  force. — (hup  db 
Main,  in  military  language,  sigmfies  a 
prompt,  vigorous  and  suceessftil  attack^-* 
Ccnip  (TeiC,  in  a  military  sense;  a  rapid 
conception  <^  the  advantages  and  weak- 
nesses of  positions  and  arrangements  of 
troops.  It  is  also  used  lor  a  quick  com* 
prehension  of  all  the  points  and  bearings 
of  any  subject — Onqt  de  thidire ;  a  suddoi 
and  striking  change  in  the  action. — Comp 
iPHat  is  a  fbreible  and  aibiomy  politieal 
measure. 

Couaj.AivD  (in  Rusaan,  JEbtcrKofMlta;  in 
Grerman,  Kiaiand)\  formeriy  a  duchy,  to 
which  also  belonged  Semi^lia.  At 
present,  they  form  together  die  Russian 
govenunent  of  Mittau,  containing  10,280 
square  miles,  and  581,900  inhabitenta 
Courland  lies  on  the  Baltic.  The  Dwina 
forms  its  fi^cmtier  to  the  east  It  is  situ* 
ated  between  kt  55°  40^  and  57°  45^  N., 
and  k)n.  20°  55<  and  370  lO'  E.,  and  m 
generally  flat  Morasses  and  lakes  are 
numerous.  The  climate  is  cold.  Though 
healthy  in  general,  particularly  on  the 
coasts,  yet  Kver,  dysentery  and  gout  are 
not  uncommon.  The  soil  is  in  gene^ 
sandy,  in  some  parts  clayey,  almost  eveiy- 
where  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  not 
remarkably  fertile.  The  principal  pro-^ 
ductions  are  grain,  flax  and  hemp.  The 
forests  are  numerous^  and  some  almost 
impenetrable.  In  some  parts,  the  axe  has 
never  yet  penetrated.  There  is  little  pas- 
turage, and  the  cattle  are  small.  Goals 
are  numerous :  serine  and  birds  do  not 
abound.  The  forests  contain  wild  boais, 
bears,  wolves,  elks,  and  other  game.  The 
coasts,  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 
The  country  contains  mines  of  iron,  quar- 
ries of  gypsum,  turf-bogs  and  mineral 
waters,  xellow  amber  is  collected  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  The  manuiac- 
tures  are  few,  comprising  only  those  iji 
paper,  potashes,  spirit  distilled  from  grain, 
and  bricks.  The  exports  are  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  flax-seed,  linseed  oil,  timber,  planks, 
skins,  wax,  honev,  tallow,  resin,  and  other 
raw  products.  The  principal  trade  is  ear- 
ned on  at  the  ports  or  Winoau  and  Liebau. 
The  roads  are  obstructed  by  forests  and 
morasses.  The  population  is  composed 
principally  of  Lettonians,  Livonians,  Crer- 
mans  and  Russians.  There  are  also  some 
Poles  and  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  about  one  fiftti 
are  Catholics.  The  nobiHty  is  composed 
of  Poles,  Russians  and  Germans,  and  poa- 
sesses  great  privileges.  Courkind  was  an* 
ciently  a  part  of  Livonia,  and,  like  the ' 
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teeter,  was  conquered  in  the  19th  century, 
by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  It 
WQS  subsequently  united  with  Bemigallia, 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Coup' 
landy  the  two  provinces  became  a  fief  of 
Poland.  The  duchy,  however,  was  gov- 
erned by  its  hereditaiy  dukes  till  1737. 
The  sixth  duke,  Fredenc  William,  espous- 
ed, in  1710,  Anna  Ivanowna,  princess  of 
Russia,  who,  after  his  death,  maintained 
possession  of  the  duchy ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  it  was  intrusted  to  prince  Ferdi- 
liand,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke.  On 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  17!}7,  the  es- 
tates, in  consequence  of  the  influence  of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  elected  her  favorite 
and  grand  chamberiain,  Ernest  John  fiiren, 
to  succeed  him,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia 
in  1740.  In  1763,  the  emperor  Peter  of 
Russia  recalled  Bbnen,  who,  after  some  con- 
test with  prince  Charles,  son  of  the  king 
of  Poland,  who  had  been  placed  over  the 
duchy  in  his  absence,  was  declared  by 
the  estates  the  only  legitiniate  duke.  In 
1769,  he  transferred  the  duchy  to  his 
9on,  at  whose  death  the  estates  of  Cour- 
land  solicited  a  union  with  the  Russian 
empire.  Catharine  consented,  and,  by  an 
edict  of  April,  1795,  secured  to  the  inhab- 
itants all  the  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  under  their  princes,  and  all  the 
rights  of  her  other  subjects.  Since  this 
lime,  it  has  formed  a  government  divided 
into  five  districts.  In  1818,  tlie  emperor 
Alexander  confirmed  the  charter  of  the 
nobility  of  Courland,  which  declared  the 
peasants  fi«e,  and  regulated  their  relations 
to  their  former  lords. 

Court  (cwtU^  euria,  aula) ;  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  a  feudal  residence, 
in  which  the  fbUowera  of  a  lord  used  to 
aesemble,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  adminis- 
ter justice,  and  decide  respecting  aflairs 
of  common  interest,  &c  It  was  next 
used  for  those  who  stood  in  immediate 
connexion  vrith  the  lord  and  master,  the 
pang  airue,  the  limited  portion  of  the 
seneral  assembly,  to  which  was  intrusted 
me  prcmouncing  of  judgments,  &c.  Final- 
ly, It  came  to  denote  the  residence  of  a 
prince,  with  his  fimiily  and  highest  ofiicers. 
From  this  couit  {aula  pHncipal%s\  when 
the  vassals  began  to  take  less  part  in  the 
management  of  the  pubUc  business,  and 
this  could  no  longer  be  transacted  on  the 
public  court  days  (at  Easter,  Whitsuntide 
and  Christmas)^  the  difterent  permanent 
state  authorities  were  separated  with  inde- 
pendent powers,  and  the  actual  court,  the 
residents  and  daily  attendants  of  the  prince, 
acquired  a  distinct  character.  The  eti- 
quette of  the  GOttitB  has  been  formed,  in 


modem  dmes,  at  first  on  ihe  model  of  the 
old  Spanish  court  (the  Spanish  fashion  of 
wearing  the  cloak,  Spaniel  reverences,  or 
bending  of  the  knee,  &c.,  being  adofjted), 
and,  subsequently,  the  less  fi>nnal  cere- 
monial of  the  French  court,  in  the  lime 
of  Frencis  I,  Catharine  of  Medici,  Louis 
XIV,  which  admits  of  a  dress  accommo- 
dated to  the  existing  fadiion,  and  requires 
a  mere  inclination  of  the  neck.  The 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  presentation 
have  been  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  court  offices  are,  in  part,  the  old 
hereditarv  offices,  derived  from  the  times 
of  feudal  services.  Besides  these,  there 
are  others  of  a  more  modem  character, 
which  are  founded,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  on  the  old  distribution  of 
'services  among  such  officers  as  the  chief 
marshal,  chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse, 
butler,  &c.  The  modem  court  offices  are 
now  all  personal,  and  have  become  very 
numerous. — Cowrt  ladies  are  noble  ladies, 
composing  the  retinue  of  the  princess.  At 
their  head  stands  the  damt  d'hormeur, — 
Ceuri  amneU  ( HofraUin-ixmMuni  auUcum), 
(See  Mlic  C&uncU.)  This  corresponds,  in 
Germany,  to  the  rrench  conseu  du  rxfu 
Similar  authorities,  called,  in  the  smaller 
states,  Landesregieruf^ertyVrere  established 
in  Germany  in  the  1^  century,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  imperial  council,  and,  like  this 
council,  were,  by  degrees,  intrusted  with 
iudicial  functions,  till  they  have  finally 
oecome  supreme  courts,  wherever  no  par- 
ticular department  is  established,  with  the 
charge  of  presiding  over  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  have,  as  in 
Prussia,  resided  the  name  of  govtmmtfU 
to  the  administrafive  authorities. 

Courts  of  Justtce.  [The  first  part  of 
this  article,  including  all  which  precedes 
the  extended  account  of  the  courts  of 
England,  is  taken  fit)m  the  German  Con- 
veTWMtiot^'Lexicon,  and  was,  of  course, 
written  by  a  German  lawyer.]  The  es- 
sence of  the  judicial  power  consists  in  de- 
ciding according  to  existing  law,  and  the 
fiicts  of  the  case  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  court  The  judge  must  follow 
scrupulously  the  existing  laws,  whether 
they  agree  wilh  his  own  convictions  or 
iK>t  Every  departure  fit>m  them  involves 
an  overstepping  of  his  own  power,  and  an 
infiingement  upon  that  of  the  legislative 
body.  Every  necision,  resting  on  a  devi- 
ation from  existing  law,  is  invalid ;  and  the 
purpose  of  correcunff  such  deviations  gave 
rise  to  the  court  of  cassation  in  France, 
and  to  the  writs  of  error  in  England.  Still 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  system  of  law 
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is  d^vdOped  ftr  better  by  the  higher 
oouitB  thim  by  express  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  the  Roman,  the  most  complete  of 
all  systems  of  law,  is  mdebted  for  its  per- 
fection to  this  very  circumstance,  that  its 
extension  and  lm|Moyement,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  applications  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  were  effected  principally  by 
the  pretois  or  chief  indues.  (See  Cku 
Law.)  So  also  the  English  common  law 
has  been  built  up  principally  by  the  courts, 
who  are  guided  mostfy  by  precedents 
which  their  predecessors  on  the  bench 
have  established.  The  ancient  French 
courts  (parliaments  and  other  coun  gouve- 
raines)  exercised  a  similar  power.  They 
decided  contested  points  of  law  by  coriU 
r^UmenicBinSj  which  were  binding  also 
upon  the  occurrence  of  similar  cases ;  but, 
when  the  courts  were  redrvanized,  in 
1790,  not  only  was  this  priviiece  denied 
them  {Code  Srapol^  art.  5),  but  they  were 
not  even  permitted  to  apply  the  universal 
principles  of  right  to  cases  not  provided 
for  by  express  law.  On  the  contraiy,  they 
were  obliged  to  refer  such  cases  to  the 
national  assembly.  These  questions,  how- 
ever, soon  multinlied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  right  or  deci<iing  according  to 
general  principles  and  the  analogy  of 
previous  cases,  was  rt»tored  to  the  courts, 
and  they  were  even  menaped  with  pun- 
ishment, if  they  refiised  to  make  such 
decisions,  under  the  pretence  that  tlie 
laws  were  obscure.  (Code  NdpoL^  art  4.) 
A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in 
Prussia;  and  it  will  forever  be  the  duty  of 
courts,  in  the  explanation  and  application 
of  the  laws,  to  take  for  their  guidance 
those  higher  and  eternal  principles  of 
right  which  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
nations ;  not,  indeed,  making  them  take 
the  place  of  positive  law,  but  explaining 
the  positive  laws  with  reference  to  them. 
Many  peculiarities,  in  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  constitutions  of  government,  are  ex- 
plained, when  we  reflect  that  every  com- 
mand (tfRpmum)  is,  in  itself,  distinct  from 
the  judicial  power  {junsd&cHo).  The 
courts  in  Germany  are  clothed  with  the 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  their  own 
decisions;  but  this  was  not  always  so,  nor 
is  it  now  the  case  in  other  countries.  In 
all  civU  processes  in  England,  the  origi- 
nal writ  IS  first  issued  from  the  chancery 
of  the  kingdom,  except  in  trifling  cases, 
where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  less  than  40 
shillings.  The  original  writ  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  contains  an  order 
to  hold  the  defendant  to  do  what  the 
plaintiff  requires  of  him,  or  to  show  cause 
to  the  court  why  he  should  not  (an  order 


styled  in  England  Kprae^  in  Germany 
a  mandatum  cum  daustda);  or,  without 
giving  the  defendant  such  a  choice,  the. 
writ  orders  the  sheriff  absolutely  to  bring 
him  before  a  court  of  justice  as  soon  as 
the  plaintiff  gives  security  for  prosecuting 
his  suit  (this  order  is  called  a  pone^  or 
si  te  ficerii  stcurum).  The  various  writs 
receive  names  fiom  the  initial  Ladn  words, 
as  all  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts  were  in  Latin  till  1730.  The 
case  is  somewhat  similar  in  France,  where 
the  officers  of  the  court  (huissitn)  execute 
the  first  sununons,  like  the  officers  of 
government,  without  receiving  a  commis- 
sion  from  the  court.  Sentences,  in  crim 
inal  cases,  are  executed  in  France  solely 
by  the  advocates  of  the  crown,  and  not  bv 
the  judges ;  in  England,  by  the  sherifls  of 
the  counties.  The  judicial  power  should 
not  be  accused  of  a  defective  organization, 
because  the  courts  have  no  power  to  exe- 
cute their  sentences.  The  constitution 
must  provide  for  such  an  execution ;  but, 
Btrictlv  speaking,  the  judicial  power  has 
completed  its  duty  in  deciding  between 
riffht  and  wrong.  The  sentence  of  a  court 
of  justice  can  never  affect  the  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  and,  even  in  regard  to 
his  immovable  proper^,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  the  w^  of  its  execution.  The 
remedy  of  the  English  nation,  in  this  case, 
is  stated  in  the  article  ETtgland,  In  Ger- 
many, executions  could  tonnerly  be  ob- 
tained against  the  princes  in  the  imperial 
courts,  and  they  weje  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  curcles  of  the  empire ;  but, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution, this  power  has  ceased.  The 
German  confederation  can  carry  into 
effect,  against  the  states  composing  it,  its 
own  decrees,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
court  appointed  to  arbitrate  between  dif- 
ferent states  (the  Atatragal  hskaa),  but 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  the  complaints 
of  a  private  inmvidual  against  a  sovereign 
power,  whether  the  one  to  which  he  is 
himself  subject,  or  that  of  another  state. 

The  above  distinction  between  the  pro^ 
er  business  of  courts,  to  decide  on  what  is 
right  in  pcuticular  cases,  and  the  powers  of 
the  executive  in  regard  to  the  administnu 
tion  of  justice,  often  appears  in  the  organ- 
ization of  courts,  and  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment concerned  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  ob* 
servable  in  cases  where  the  object  is  not 
so  much  to  settie  contested  points,  as  to 
cany  into  effect  the  undisputed  claims  of 
one  party  on  another,  or  to  settie  tempora- 
rily the  relations  of  the  partly  (as.  for 
instance,  in  regard,  to  the  possessioB  «i 
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oertftin  property),  wkh  a  view  to  a  final 
decision  or  their  rights  at  a  future  time. 
Acknowledgments  of  debt  made  before 
a  public  officer,  and  containing  aik  order 
for  their  execution  in  the  name  of  the 
government  {vmrandeif  or  ^uaranHgioy  re- 
sembling the  French  notarial  documents), 
and,  in  ^neral,  aH  indubitable  chums,  were 
uot  anci^itly  esteemed  sukgects  of  judi- 
cial eYwmination,  in  a  proper  sense,  in 
Qermany ;  and  this  view  of  the  sub^  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  partidpatum  of 
the  executive  in  the  administradon  of 
jusdce  in  that  country.  Another  arises 
from  the  ordinances  of  the  Italian  cities. 
In  the  second  place,  the  duties  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  ministry  of  jusdce 
are  founded  on  the  same  distinction.  Noth- 
ing belonging  properly  to  legal  decis- 
ions falls  withm  the  department  of  a  min- 
ister of  justice.*  His  duty  is  to  provide 
that  the  tribunals  are  properly  filled,  and 
that  they  perform  their  duties.  He  issues 
mandates  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 
tice (mandata  de  promovmdajuMia).  He 
hean  complaints  respecting  the  delay  or 
non-performance  of  justice ;  but,  in  case 
of  a  wrong  decimon,  on  the  part  of  the 
GOiut,  the  minister  has  no  right  to  alter  it 
To  obtain  this  ot^ect,  aproal  must  be 
made  to  higher  courts.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  courts  of  appeal  was  an 
important  improvement  in  the  civil  consti- 
tutions of  Germany.  These  various  gra- 
dations of  courts  were  unknown  to  that 
country  in  the  middle  aj^es.  The  decis- 
ion of  every  court  was  final,  except  that 
sometimes  important  cases  were  referred 
to  a  higher  and  more  experienced  tribunal 
(the  high  court| ;  and,  after  the  territorial 
lurisdiction  of  the  feudal  Icuds  had  beccMne 
better  setded,  a  denial  of  justice  in  a  lower 
court  couki  be  remedied  by  carrying  the 
complaint  to  the  court  of  the  feudal  supe- 
rior; and,  when  the  judges  of  the  lower 
courts  had  decided  wrongfully,  they  were 
personally  responsible  to  the  higher  court, 
where  right  aiid  wrong  were  often  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  God  in  single  combat 
But,  even  after  regular  courts  of  appeal 
had  been  establishml,  fix>m  the  bwest  rank 
up  to  the  imperial,  royal,  &c.  tribunal,  and 
the  ancient  tribunals  which  succeeded  the 
prince's  court  (aula  mincipalia)  had  atr 
tained  a  fixed  seat  ana  permanent  Judges 
<m  England,  by  Magna  Chauia^  1315,  in 
France,  1305,  and  m  Germany,  1495), 

*  The  stales  of  Germany  have  a  particular  de- 
partment of  govemmeot,  which  superiutends  the 
adminisiration  of  justice,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Uie  U.  States  have  departments  of  stale,  of  the 


there  were  still  cases  in  which  t&e  lower 
courts  ndght  be  accused  of  obvious  inju*- 
tice  in  their  decisions,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  their  abolition,  and  the 
higher  authorities  were  very  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  An 
exeeUent  work  on  the  history  of  this  rela- 
tion between  the  executive Jeonseif^^ntf^) 
and  the  judicial  power  in  r'rance  is  that 
of  Ifenrion  de  Pansey,  entitied  Dt  PAU' 
ioriU  Judician  m  Drance  (On  the  Judicial 
Authority  m  France)  Paris,  1818, 4to.  Tbw 
mixture  of  the  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thorities in  France,  which  had  become  mt 
object  of  univereal  delestation  on  aecocutt 
of  tlie  emgioiis  abuses  to  which  it  led 
(such  as  mmngement  upon  the  power  of 
the  judicature  by  means  of  oommissiauB, 
by  the  cassation  of  lef;al  decisions,  by  kttrtM 
de  ood^),  was  abohshed  by  the  institH- 
tion  of  the  court  of  oassatioiL  (q.  v.)  By 
this  means,  the  gradations  of  tribnnab 
were  reduced  to  two ;  and  the  number  of 
district  courts  (tnkumanu  de  pnmihre  m^ 
9tance\  and  the  high  courts  (eotirs  (Tmd) 
was  diminished.  In  Germany,  probab^ 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  the  an- 
cient number  of  three  cndatniis,  pn>* 
ceeduQ^^  fifom  the  bavonifu  or  municipal^ 
the  pnncelyand  the  royal  tribunal,  has 
been  retained.  (See  JtootaL^  Cmarti  of) 
For  a  general,  history  or  the  constitution 
of  courts,  we  are  indebted  to  a  celebrated 
jurist,  of  the  Jewish  refigion,  J.  D.  Mey^f^-* 
jBrar^  Or^gtneel  Pn^ria  des  hutmdiom 
Juaiciains  du  mvnapaax  Pays  d^Ewrope^ 
published  in  18ia-lse2, 6  volumes.  The 
subject,  however,  is  bv  no  means  exhausted* 
The  secret  courts  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger* 
many,  are  unique,  and  have  never  yet  re* 
ceived  a  fuU  explanation,  notwithstanding 
the  labors  of  learned  lawyers,  such  as 
Kopp,  Eichhom  and  Wigand.  It  might  be 
made  a  question,  whether  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  dated  in  the  13th  century, 
had  not  some  connexion  with  that  of  the 
inquisition,  founded  about  the  same  time. 
As  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to 
^  the  limits  of  the  judicid  power,  widi 
respect  to  the  executive  and  l^slative,  it 
is  equaljly  important  to  ascertain  those 
limits  with  re^>ect  to  the  law  of  nationa 
In  this,  too,  there  is  a  great  confusion,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  which  it  is  highly 
important  to  settle  by  particular  treaties 
between  nations.  While  it  remains,  it  nor 
only  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  inter- 
oourse  between  different  states,  but  ako 
trads  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
subjects  in  the  justice  of  rul«^  by  the 
striking  inconsistencies  which  it  presenla. 
-*Fnnce,as  ftr  as  we  are  informed^  is  the 
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only  state  which  extends  ki  jurisdictkni 
to  eveiy  countiy ;  and  pennits  its  citizens 
to  brinff  foreigners  before  a  French  tribu- 
nal, although  they  have  neither  leaidenoe 
nor  property  in  the  realm ;  and  no  delay  of 
trial  takes  place  in  iavor  of  a  foreigner,  re- 
nding ill  his  own  country,  if  accused  before 
a  French  tribunal  l^r  a  citizen  of  France. 
(QukcivUj  art  14,)  This  course  is  the  more 
dangerous  for  foreigners,  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  sununoned  before  the  court, 
and  condemned,  without  the  sUghtest 
IcnowledKeofwhatisgoingon.  The  sum- 
mons is  detivered  to  t&  state  attorney,  to  be 
Bent  to  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  who 
transmits  it  through  the  dipUunatic  author- 
ities to  the  accused.  If  the  summons  is 
delayed  or  miscanied  (examples  of  which 
are  known  to  have  taken  place)  the  trial 
still  goes  on ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  the  sentence  it  passes,  lose 
nothing  of  thev  validity.  If  the  stranger 
comes  to  France,  or  has  property  there, 
he  may  be  immediately  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  though  a  Frenchman  could 
not  be.  {^Law  <^  Sept.  10,  1807.)  The 
double  injustice  of  tliis  system  appears 
fix>m  the  fact,  that  the  French  do  not 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
tribunate  in  the  case  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, even  though  this  be  based  on  the 
univenul  principles  of  right.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  desirable  that  all  governments 
should  protect  their  subjects  by  strictly 
maintaining  the  law,  that  no  one  shall  fale 
accused  except  before  his  proper  judges. 
This  universal  rule  has  been  acknowl^g- 
ed  by  France  only  in  relation  to  Switzer- 
land, by  various  treaties,  okl  and  new,  and, 
finally,  by  that  of  Sept  27, 180a--.With 
this  subject  is  connected  the  authority  al- 
lowed to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
fbrei^  countries.  The  imperial  constitu- 
tion in  Germany,  under  which  all  the 
atates  considered  themselves  as  membere 
of  one. whole,  accustomed  them  to  regard 
foreign  judicial  decisioni^  in  private  causes, 
as  binding ;  and  the  tribunals  were  held 
bound  to  carry  into  effect  such  decisions 
whenever  required  to  do  so.  The  same 
custom  prevaUs  in  England  as  to  chattels, 
but  in  regard  to  real  estate,  no  foreign  ju- 
risdiction is  acknowledged.  In  France, 
since  1629,  the  decisions  of  fowign  courts 
have  had  no  force.  If  a  judicial  process 
is  carried  on  agdnst  a  French  citizen,  it  is 
required  to  be  reviewed  before  a  French 
court,  at  least  as  to  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures, uiiksB  the  French  party  chooses  to 
go  over  the  whole  again  from  the  begin- 
ning {commeenHer);  and,  if  both  parties 
are  foreigners^  a  petition  for  the  attach- 


ment of  the  proper^  of  the  debtor,  in 
France,  is  never  «n:anted.  (Sirey's  Journal 
de  la  Cour  de  CkusaHon,  viii,  453,  and 
xviii,  58.)  Similar  laws  were  established 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Westphalia  and  some 
of  the  German  states ;  for  example,  Bava- 
ria began  to  refuse  all  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  foreign  courts;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  such  a  system  would 
introduce  great  confusion,  as  there  was  so 
livelly  an  intercourse  between  the  different 
German  states,  and  the  okl  rules  were  in 
a  great  measure  restored.  (A  decree  of 
the  Bavarian  government,  dated  June  2, 
1811,  gives  authority  to  the  decisions  of 
foreign  courts,  in  civil  causes,  only  when 
no  property  can  be  found  on  which  to 
levy  execution  in  the  state  where  the  suit 
has  been  carried  on,  and  where  no  equal 
or  superior  claims  exist  to  the  property  of 
the  debtor  in  Bavaria.  This  system,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  free  from  objection.) 
As  the  relations  of  the  German  states,  as 
members  of  the  empire,  have  ceased,  and 
the  unconditional  admission  of  the  validity 
of  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts  woula 
be  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  rule  on 
this  subject  should  be  introduced  through- 
out the  German  confederacy. — ^The  au- 
thority to  be  given  to  sentences  of  for- 
eign  courts,  in  criminal  cases,  is  a  subject 
oigreat  delicacy,  and  involves  the  difil?.ult 

Suestion,  how  far  states  are  required  to 
eliver  up  accused  persons  who  have  fled 
to  them  for  protection.  The  law  of  na- 
tions, on  this  point,  is  nearly  uniform* 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that,  m  criminal 
cases,  one  countnr  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sentences  of^  another,  either  for  or 
against  the  accused.  The  confiscation  of 
property,  in  pardcidar,  which  is  decreed 
m  one  state,  is  absolutely  disregarded  in 
every  otlier. — The  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  in  foreign  lands  is  a  matter 
still  more  disputed.  The  various  theories 
on  penal  law  present  each  a  different  view 
of  the  subject.  It  should  alwi^s  be  re- 
membered, in  discussing  this  question,  that 
the  administration  of  the  penal  law  has  a 
higher  object  than  the  acquiring  or  secur- 
ing an  advantage  to  the  state,  and  a  better 
foundation  than  the  caprice  which  threat- 
ens this  or  that  action  with  punishment^ 
and  which  would  suffer  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  to  pass  unpunished  if  they 
are  inadvertendy  omitted  in  the  penal 
code.  The  penal  laws,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  legislation,  should  have 
regard  to  those  eternal  principles,  which 
are  older  than  any  laws.  They  intimately 
concern  all  mankind ;  they  are  the  greuf 
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support  of  moral  order :  every  state,  there- 
fore, should  lend  to  others  all  the  assistance, 
in  executing  these  laws,  which  accords  with 
its  convictions  of  right.  A  state  which  tol- 
erates a  criminal  in  its  bosom  unpunished, 
wherever  his  crime  has  been  committed, 
partakes  of  his  guilt      He  should    be 

Eunished  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
md  (for  each  state  must  regard  its  own 
penal  laws  as  the  most  just) ;  but  only  for 
acts  which  are  criminal  in  themselves 
and  universally;  such  as  murder,  robbery, 
fraud,  violence, which  maybe  styled  cn'meff 
Ofoingt  the  law  of  nature  [deUcta  juris  gen- 
twm).  Acts  which  are  prohibited  by  par- 
ticular states  for  particular  reasons,  and 
violate  no  universal  laws  of  morality  and 
justice,  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  viola- 
tions of  the  peculiar  organization  of  cer- 
tain states ;  and  no  other  state  has  good 
reason  to  punish  them ;  for,  before  this 
can  propeny  be  done|,  it  must  first  be  de- 
cided, tnat  the  prohibitoiT  laws  of  the 
states  supposed  accord  with  the  higher  de- 
mands of  justice,  and  a  difierent  slate  has 
neither  the  means  nor  the  right  to  make 
this  decision.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the 
universal  practice  of  nations  to  pass  over 
crimes  which  merely  infringe  the  positive 
regulations  of  other  states  {ddida  juris 
pSfitim);  such  as  violations  of  financial 
laws,  laws  agiunst  contraband  trade,  po- 
lice regulations,  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
&c.  ui  fact,  one  state  could  not,  consist- 
ently, punish  such  oflences  against  the 
lawrs  of  another ;  for  foreign  states  often 
encourage  such  transgressions  of  positive 
law  to  advance  their  own  politica]  vievirs. 
But  if  a  subject  of  one  countty,  while 
abroad,  commits  an  otEence  of  this  class 
against  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  he  is 
properiy  liable  to  punishment  on  his  re- 
turn. The  citizens  of  a  country,  while 
they  are  abroad,  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  their  native  land.  This  is  the  rule  in 
En^and,  France  ( Code  d'histrud.  crim,  art 
5),  rrussia  (Mgemeine  Landreckt^  ii,  30, 
sect  12 — 15),  Austria  (StraJ^esetzbuchj  s.  ii, 
sect  90).  In  this  case,  as  m  those  before 
mentioned,  France  extends  its  jurisdiction 
neyond  the  proper  bounds.  It  assumes 
the  riffht  of  punishing  strangers  who  vio- 
]ate«  tne  laws  of  the  state  abroad  (Code 
d^Butrud.  crtm.  art  6) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  refuses  to  punish  crimes  committed 
by  its  own  subjects  in  foreign  lands  against 
foreigners  {Code  ^Instruct  crinu  art  7, 34). 
As  offenceB  committed  abroad  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  immediate  violation 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  country  where 
they  are  brought  to  justice,  the  punish- 
ment  iofiicled  on  a  foreigner  ought  not  to  be 


severer  than  that  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  the  ofience  took  place ; 
and,  as  the  punishment  cannot  be  more 
severe  than  tnat  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  it  is  inflicted,  the  mild- 
er rule  should  be  followed.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  of  Prussia 
(Mg.  Landr.  ii,  20,  sect  15).  To  adopt 
the  punishment  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  the  act  took  place,  with- 
out regard  to  circumstances,  is  contrary 
to  all  correct  theory,  and  would  lead  to 
the  greatest  inconsistencies.  This  would 
reqmre  the  application  of  the  most  absurd 
laws  that  were  ever  framed — the  penal 
laws  of  England,  for  instance,  where 
death  is  the  punishment  for  cutting  down 
a  tree,  or  wearing  a  mask  in  a  wom  ;  and 
the  religions  lavins  of  Spain  are  equally 
severe.  If  the  hberty  of  selection,  among 
the  punishments  imposed  by  foreisn  laws^ 
be  allowed,  this  would  lead  to  the  most 
pernicious  uncertainty  and  caprice. 

Courts.  [In  the  following  article,  we 
shall  give,  at  some  length,  a  view  ^f  the 
courts  of  England,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  courts  of  the  U.  States.!  Courts  of 
EirotAif D.  hifirior  Cowis.  In  describing 
the  courts  of  England,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  of  inferior 
and  limited  jurisdiction ;  among  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  which  is  the  pipowdars 
court,  which  is  commonly  said  to  derive 
its  appellation  from  words  signifying  the 
dusty  foot,  either  in  allusion  to  the  suitors 
who  frequented  it,  or,  as  some  say,  because 
justice  was  as  speedily  done  in  tiiis  court 
as  the  dust  could  be  shaken  fit>m  the 
feet  Barrington,  however,  derives  the 
name  from  the  old  YxericYi  piedrfouLdreauatt 
a  pedlar,  because  the  chapmen  frequent- 
ed these  courts.  The  pipowdtrs  court  is 
incident  to  faiiB  and  markets,  having  two 
branches,  one  held  by  the  lord  of  the 
fiitinchise  or  his  steward,  the  other  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market  In  this  court  are 
settied  all  disputes  respectinj;  contracts 
made,  and  all  suits  for  injuries  and  ofl 
fences  committed  during  the  feir.  An 
appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  those  of 
Westminster  halL  The  pipowders  court 
has  feUen  very  much  into  disuse.— -Ck>urCB 
of  manors  and  hundreds.  The  lord  of 
every  num»r  is  entitled  to  hold  a  court^ 
not  of  record,  called  a  eowt  boron,  by 
himself  or  his  steward,  having  a  civil  juris- 
diction. A  hundred  court  is  similar,  onhr 
embracing  a  wider  district — ^The  coroners 
court  is  heki  by  a  coroner,  who  aasembfes 
a  jury  to  inquire  concerning  the  death  of 
any  person,  wherever  any  violence  is  sus- 
pected.   (Caronets  hold  similar  courts  la 
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the  U.  StatesV— The  OiaWs  court  The 
sheriff  of  each  couBty  ionnerly  held  a 
courts  called  the  9ha%ff*9  toum  or  torn, 
twice  a  year,  in  each  hundred  of  his  coun- 
ty, at  which  every  person  over  12  yean 
of  age,  and  not  specially  privileged,  was 
obliged  to  attend,  for  the  reformation  of 
common  grievances  and  nuisances,  the 
trial  of  ofiences,  and  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  government.  It  has  also 
a  considerable  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits. 
Though  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  re- 
mains, its  business  has,  it  seems,  long  since 
ceased,  except  in  regard  to  actions  of  re- 
plevin, which,  professor  Wooddeson  says, 
are  frequently  commenced  in  the  sherds 
torriy  and  almost  as  irequendy  removed  into 
a  superior  judicature. — ^The  court  led  has 
the  same  jurisdiction,  in  particular  districts, 
that  the  sheriff's  court  has  in  the  county, 
and,  like  the  sheriff's  court,  is  now  almost 
obsolete. — Justices*  court  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace  has  superseded 
that  of  most  of  the  small  courts.  These 
officera  are  now  tlie  conservators  of  the 
peace,  scattered  in  every  town  and  pariah 
of  the  kingdom.  We  have  a  minute 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  powers 
of  these  officers  in  Burn's  Justice.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  is  required  to  have  a 
yeariy  income,  clear  of  all  encumbrances, 
of  £100,  or  property  estimated  to  be  equiv- 
alent The  justices  are  commissioned  by 
the  king,  their  appointment  being  made 
through  the  lord  chancellor.  A  justice  is 
a  judge  of  record,  and  causes  are  removed 
from  his  court  to  the  superior  courts  by 
cartiorcarL  The  justices  of  each  coun^ 
hold  quarterly  sessions ;  but  any  justice  is 
empowered  to  hold  a  court  at  any  time  for 
the  examination  and  committing  of  of- 
fenders, and  also  for  the  trial  of  such  ac- 
tions as  come  within  his  commission^ — 
The  quarter  sessionsy  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual justices,  are  instituted  for  the  supb> 
pression  and  punishment  of  ofiences,  and 
their  power  extends  to  the  committing  to 
prison  for  trial  for  crimes,  with  but  few 
exceptions.  Two  justices  may  determine 
tbe  setdement  of  a  pauper,  but  an  appeal  lies 
fibom  their  decisions  to  the  quarter  sesaiona 

Assiies,  Courts  of  assize  and  msi  prius 
are  treated  at  length  under  the  article  w^ 
sizes,  (q.  v.)  These  courts  are  branches  of 
those  of  Westminster  hall,  die  p;reat  centre 
of  the  judicial  administration  m  England, 
according  to  die  forms  of  the  common 
]aw« — B&sidea  the  above  courbi,  tiiere  are 
others  of  a  linnted  and  special  jurisdiction ; 
namely,  three  in  London — 1.  the  hustings 
court,  which  has  a  iurisdiction  in  civU 
ai*.tions,  and  at  which  some  of  the  city 
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elections  are  held  (among  others,  ihal  of 
members  of  parliament  fiom  that  citjr),  and 
finom  which  an  appeal  lies  to  certain  jus- 
tices of  the  city ;  2.  the  sAer|/^'  courts ; 
3.  a  court  of  consdencej  of  summary  juris- 
diction in  Actions  under  40  shillings,  held 
hf  the  lord  mayor: — ^the  court  of  commis' 
sumers  of  sewers^  to  provide  for  the  repair 
of  sea-walls,  ditches,  sewers,  &c.: — ^the 
court  of  stannaries,  for  the  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  for  the  trial  of 
suits  in  which  the  tinners  are  parties:—^ 
courts  of  the  forestj  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  royal  forests : — ^the  court  of  tho 
rm^  franchise  of  Ely,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  name,  but  held  b  v  jus- 
tices, not  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  causes  arising  within 
the  bishopric  :-~courts  palatinate^  of  the 
counties  palatine  of  Durliam,  Chester  and 
Lancaster,  which  are  courts  of  record,  of 
superior  jurisdiction,  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  fiom 
which  writs  do  not  run  into  these  coun- 
ties palatine :— 4he  court  of  the  Mar^kal' 
sea  and  of  the  oa^oce,  still  held  weekly  at 
Southwark,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces 
a  circuit  of  12  miles  about  the  king's  jmlI- 
ace,  for  the  determination  of  causes  arising 
among  the  servants  ofthe  king's  household ; 
and  the  court  of  the  earl  marshal,  autiior- 
ized  by  the  statute  of  13  Richard  II,  chap. 
%  to  take  cognizance  ^  of  deeds  of  arms 
and  war  out  of  the  realm,  which  cannot 
be  discussed  by  the  courts  ofthe  common 
law :" — ^besid^.4  die  ecdesiasticdl  courts  and 
those  of  admxraity  and  chancery,  of  which 
a  more  particular  account  will  be  given. 
.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Westminster  hall 
are  the  courts  of  exchequer,  commonpleas,  and 
king's  bench.  These  three  courts,  and  also 
that  of  dumcery  and  the  house  of  lords,  are 
the  remains  cmd  successora  of  the  great 
coiut  established  m  the  Norman  period,  un- 
der tlie  tide  of  aula  regis,  which  was  divid- 
ed, very  naturally,  into  several  departmoits, 
for  the  trial  of  different  kinds  of  pleas ;  and 
at  length,  these  several  branches  of  one  ju- 
risdiction became  so  many  distinct  courts. 
The  king^s  bench  is  considered  as  the 
most  direct  successor  to  the  aula  regis,  in 
Westminster  hall.  In  this  court,  tbe  sove- 
reign is,  by  a  fiction,  supposed  to  preside 
in  person,  and  the  writs  are,  accoitlingly, 
made  returnable  ^  before  the  king,  wherev- 
er he  may  be  in  England,"  because  the 
court  formerly  followed  the  king  to  difi^ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  once 
held,  in  die  21st  year  of  Edward  I,  at 
Roxburgh,  in  Scotland;  but,  for  many 
centuries,  its  sittings  have  been  held  in 
Westminster  hali,  and  the  king  never  pie- 
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BMei  nf.  its  aittiiigi.  Sil-  Edward  Coke 
iays,  if  he  were  piesent,  sdll  justice  could 
be  adminietered  only  by  the  jufltices,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  if  he  were  absent; 
and  sir  William  Bbckstone  says,  when 
James  II  sat  there,  he  %vas  told  by  the 
judges  that  he  must  not  give  his  opinion. 
The  three  couits  of  Westminster  hall,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  constituted  out 
of  the  aula  regiSf  had  jurisdiction  of  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  actions;  the  king's  bench 
haying  cocnizanoe  of  criminal  suits,  the 
common  pleas  of  suits  between  party  and 
party  respecting  land  titles  and  on  con- 
tracts, and  the  exchequer  in  matters  of  rere- 
nue.  These  courts  have  also  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  respect  to  the  person,  and  not  rest- 
ing wholly  on  the  kind  of  action.  Ev^ 
one,  fiv  instance,  has  jurisdiction  of  suits 
in  which  its  own  attorneys,  or  some  other 
ofitsofficers,  are  parties;  and  through  this 
ri^t  of  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
son, the  king's  bench  has  drawn  to  itself 
cognizance  of  actions  of  almost  all  descrip- 
tions, in  which  the  proceedings  are  at  com- 
mon law,  except  real  actions ;  nor  does  this 
exception  much  abridge  its  jurisdiction,  jfbr 
title  to  lands,  in  England,  as  in  the  state  of 
N.  York,  is  tried  in  personal  suits,  between 
the  parties  to  a  real 'or  supposed  lease  of 
the  lands  in  dispute.  This  general  juris- 
dictioa  was  acquired  upon  the  principle 
that  no  other  court  could  bring  before  it  a 
person  imprisoned  by  the  king's  bench; 
and,  in  respect  to  every  such  person, 
therefore,  suits  must  be  brought  against 
him  in  that  court,  or  there  would  be  a  fail- 
ure of  justice,  as  long  as  he  should  thus 
c<mtinue  to  be  imprisoned.  A  defendant 
bring,  accordingly,  once  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, in  an  action  brought  before  this 
oourt,  mi^ht,  while  so  in  custody,  be  sued 
in  any  civil  action,  in  the  same  court. 
By  taking  one  step  fiuther,  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  made  general  in  such  actions, 
namely,  by  adopting  the  fiction  that  the 
defendant  was  unprisoned  by  the  court 
The  great  mass  of  the  present  business  of 
this  court,  which  fills  the  reports  of  its 
proceedings,  is  brought  under  its  cogni- 
zance by  this  fiction.  *  It  has  also  supet^- 
vision  of  all  the  inferior  courts  of  common 
law  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  all 
which  a  writ  of  error  lies  to  this  court 
It  may  also  punish  magistrates  and  officers 
of  justice  for  vrilflil  and  corrupt  abuses  of 
their  authority.  This  'species  of  super- 
visioo  hiss,  in  some  cases,  been  exteiuled 
to  other  than  civil  and  judicial  ofiicers,  as 
in  the  case  mentioned  by  Noy,  where  the 
court  issued  a  mandamna  to  the  bishop  of 
Eion  to  allow  the  sacred  unction  and 


baptismal  oil  to  the  people  of^  a  certain 
parish,  to  whom  they  had  been  denied  by 
him.  This  power  of  superviaon  is  fre-- 
quendy  exercised  fay  ordering  officer^ 
of  coipomtions  to  dischar|^  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  them.  This  court  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  any  civil  action  in 
which  the  amount  in  dispute  is  less  than 
40  shillings.  Actions  are  brought  fiom 
the  common  pleas  to  this  court,  and  are  also 
carried  firom  the  king's  bench  to  the  ex- 
chequer chamber  or  the  house  of  lords 
by  vmt  of  error. 

The  common  pUoBy  originally  having  jn* 
risdiction  of  civil  causes,  between  party 
and  party,  vinas,  like  the  king|s  bench,  am-^ 
bulatory,  moving  vrith  the  king  wherever 
he  went  in  the  kmgdom.  But,  by  the  11th 
chapter  of  Magna  ChartOf  it  was  ordained 
that  it  **  should  not  follow  the  court,  but 
be  held  in  some  certBun  place."  This 
court  is  still  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  its  original  constitution, 
for  it  has  the  jurisdiction  of  real  actions, 
and  has  no  jurisdiction  in  felony  and 
treason.  Like  the  king's  bench,  it  may 
issue  vmts  of  habeas  cwpus,  which  may 
be  issued  by  the  whole  court  or  any  one 
of  its  judges,  to  bring  up  a  person  im- 
prisoned, and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
miprisonmeut,  and  set  him  at  liberty  if  he 
is  confined  without  lawfiil  cause.  A  writ 
of  error  lies  fix>m  it  to  the  king's  bench.  It 
consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  three  justices. 

The  court  of  txchequery  havinff  lufisdic- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  generu  business 
oithe  aida  rwis  which  relates  to  the  reve- 
nue, derives  its  name  from  a  chequered 
cloth  (exeheqtder^  a  chess-board,  or  chequer- 
work)  on  the  table.  There  are  reckoned 
7  courts  in  the  exchequer ;  viz.,  1.  of  t 
2.  of  accounts ;  3.  of  recehls ;  4.  of  txck 
chamber  (where  all  the  12  judges  of  ] 
land  assemble  to  consult  on  difScuh  mat- 
ters of  law) ;  5.  of  exchequer  (hamber  for 
errors  in  the  exchequer ;  6.  for  errors  in 
the  king's  bench  ;  7.  of  equUy,  The 
court  of  equity  is  held  by  the  lord  treas- 
urer, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
fbur  barons  of  the  exchequer.  The  four 
barons,  in  feet,  are  the  regular  and  con- 
stant judges  of  this  court,  in  which  is 
transacted  the  business  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  exchequer,  namely,  the  calling 
the  king^  debtors  to  account,  on  bills 
being  filed  against  them  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  the  recovering  lands,  chattdte 
or  profits  belonging  to  the  king.  A  court 
of  common  law  is  also  held  by  these  four 
barons.  And)  in  both  these  courts,  civil 
actions,  in  general,  may  be  brought,  under 
pcetence  or  on  the  fiction  that  the  plahi* 
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tiff  h  tSbe  king's  delytor,  and  the  kse  able 
to  discharge  the  dues  to  the  king,  because 
his  own  debtor,  the  defendant,  nefflects^to 
make  the  payment  or  do  the  act  demand- 
ed ;  the  met  whether  the  plaintiff  is,  as 
he  alleges  in  his  writ,  the  king's  debtor, 
being  never  inquired  into.  One  of  these 
courts  of  exchequer  chamber  is  merely  an 
assembly  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three 
superior  courts,  for  consmtation  in  matten 
oikw.  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber^ 
for  the  correction  of  eiToiB  in  the  common 
law  courts  of  exchequer,  constituted  by  the 
statute  of  the  31  £dw.  Ill,  chap.  12,  con- 
dists  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treas- 
urer, and  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  p^eas.  The  other  court  of 
exchecjuer  chamber,  for  the  correction  of 
errors  m  the  king's  bench,  in  certain  cases, 
is  constituted  by  the  statute  of  27  Eliza- 
beth, chap.  8,  and  consists  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas  and  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer.  We  have  seen  that  the  three 
isourts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  have,  all  of  them,  by  means  of 
the  fictions  above  mentioned,  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  in  general ;  and, 
if  diere  were  no  higher  tribunal  for  the 
supervision  and  correction  of  their  de- 
cisions, they  might  diverge  into  different 
principles  of  adjudication,  so  that  what 
was  law  in  one  would  not  be  so  in  another, 
and  thus  uncertainty  might  be  introduced 
into  rights  and  obligations  of  eveiy  kind. 
Accordingly^  every  community  requires  to 
have  one  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  on 
all  questions  of  the  same  description ;  and 
the  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain  is 
constituted  upon  this  principle.  The  kinff's 
bench  may,  on  writ  of  error,  revise  the  de- 
cisions and  correct  the  eiTors  of  the  com- 
mon pleas;  the  exchequer  chamber,  con- 
sisting of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 
and  court  of  exchequer,  may  revise  those 
of  the  king's  bench ;  and  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber,  consisting  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  lord  treasurer,  with  the 
judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  may  revise  those  of  the  common 
law  courts  of  exchequer;  and  from  all 
these,  as  also  from  the  court  of  chancery, 
the  equity  side  of  the  court  of  excheauer, 
and  from  the  superior  courts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  actkxns  may  be  carried,  by 
writ  of  error  or  appeal,  to  the  house  of 
lords,  the  luffhest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
kincdooL — ^The  judges  of  each  of  the  cotuts 
of  king's  bench,  commcm  pleas  and  ex- 
chequer are  usually  four ;  and  this  number 
is  so  well  established  by  usage,  that  the 
expression  the  "twelve  judges  of  Rngkind" 
is  used  to  signiiy  the  court  of  ez^hequec 


chamber  alrsady  mentioiied,  including  ali 
the  judges  of  tliese  courts.  But  the  num- 
ber of  uiese  judges  has^  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Wooddeson,  sometimes  been  five,  and 
again,  at  others,  less  than  four,  there 
having  been  but  two  in  the  beginning  of 
Trinity  term,  1655,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
in  the  king's  bench,  then  called  the  upper 
bendi.  The  judges  anciently  held  their 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  but 
now,  by  the  statutes  of  12  and  13  of  Wil- 
liam III,  chap.  2,  and  1  George  III,  chap. 
23y  during  gtM>d  behavior ;  and  their  com- 
missions do  not  expire  on  the  demise  of 
the  crown.  When  the  jud^  of  either 
of  the  courts  are  equally  divided,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  twelve  judges  is  held  in  the  ex- 
cheauer chamber,  to  consult  on  the  matter. 
The  house  qf  hrdsy  in  its  character  of  a 
judicial  court,  is  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  kingdom,  to  which  civil  actions  are 
carried,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  two 
courts  of  error  already  mentioned,  as 
held  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  from 
the  court  consisting  of  the  twelve  judges ; 
also  from  the  king's  bench,  from  which 
latter  court  some  actions  may  be  carried^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  tlie  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber;  but  tiie  party  aggrieved 
by  tne  judgment  of  the  kuig's  bench  has 
his  election,  in  actions  of  that  description, 
to  go  immediately  to  the  house  of  lords,  if 
he  so  chooses.  So  civil  actions  may  be 
brought  before  this  court  by  appeal  from 
the  chancery  and  the  equity  side  of  the 
exchequer,  and  by  writ  of  error  or  by  ap- 
peal from  the  highest  courts  of  ScoUaiid  and 
Ireland.  Actions  were  formerly  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  before  the  auia  ftgv, 
to  which,  of  all  its  surviving  successors, 
the  house  of  lords  bears  the  ^atest  re- 
semblance ;  and  petitions  contmued  to  be 
presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  to  that  of  Heniy  VI,  to 
take  cognizance  of  suits  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  the  lords  uniformly  referred 
the  petitioners  to  the  other  courts;  and  they 
entertain  no  civil  action  except  on  appeal 
or  writ  of  error.  The  practice  of  bringing 
cases,  by  writ  of  error,  from  the  courts  of 
common  law,  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  those  courts ;  but 
appeals  from  the  court  of  chancery  are  oi 
later  date,  having  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  afler  the 
court  of  chancery  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing its  present  extensive  jurisdiction 
against  the  opposition  of  the  common  law 
courts.  The  reason  commonly  given  in 
fiivor  of  this  right  of  appeal  is,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  chancellor  to  bind  die 
whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  by  his  da^ 
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erees,  witboat  any  power  of  revirion.  The 
house  of  lords,  also,  exercises  a  very  impor* 
UDt  original  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  re- 
spect to  the  person ;  for  all  peers,  including 
ail  the  Scotch  nobihty,  whether  of  the  lb 
who  are  members  of  the  house  or  not, 
and  the  queen,  duchesses,  countesses  and 
baronesses,  are  exempt  from  a  trial  by 
iury,  for  treason  or  felony,  being  liable  to 
be  tried  for  those  crimes  only  by  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  they  are  not  only  entitled  to 
this  mode  of  trial  for  these  cpmes,  but  are 
bound  to  it,  and  cannot  waive  it,  and  put 
themselves  upon  trial  by  jury.  In  case  a 
peer  marries  a  woman  not  of  noble  blood, 
she  is  to  be  tried  only  by  the  lords  for  the 
above  offences;  but  if  she  afterwards  lose 
her  rank  by  marrying  a  commoner,  she 
ceases  to  be  entided  to  this  mode  of  trial 
The  quesdon  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
setded,  whether  bishops,  who  have  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  must  be  tried  by  that 
bodv,  or  are  subject  to  be  tried  for  ti^ason 
or  relony  by  jury.  It  has  always  been 
customaiY,  in  all  capital  trials,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  for  the  bisliops  to  withdraw  be- 
fore the  taking  of  the  vote  of  ^ilty  or  not 
ffuilty ;  and  it  is  made  a  question  whether 
mey  have  a  right  to  vote  upon  that  ques- 
don ;  and  Mr.  Wooddeson  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  they  have  not  this  right.  The 
reason  for  this  disdncdon  between  them 
and  the  temporal  peers  is,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  their  profession  ought  to  exclude,  as 
vrell  as  excuse,  them  from  taking  a  part  in 
tiie  final  decision  of  a  question  of  hfe  and 
death.  The  proceeding  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  is  by  indictment 
before  this  tribunal  as  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, during  the  session  of  parliament; 
and,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  such 
trials  take  place  before  a  court  of  peers, 
summoned  by  the  lord  hi|fh  steward,  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  do  peers,  who  for- 
merly ndebx  be  summoned  at  the  discre- 
don  of  that  officer;  but,  to  avoid  the 
abuses  to  which  such  a  power  might  be 
liable,  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  III, 
chap.  3,  provides  diat  all  die  peers  shall 
be  summoned  to  attend.  A  majority  of 
12  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  a  convicdon 
in  this  court.  The  last  trial  before  this 
coiut,  up  to  the  present  drae  (1830),  was 
that  of  lord  Delamere,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  There  is  styi  another  form  of 
proceeding  before  this  tribunal,  as  a  couit 
of  judicature,  namely,  that  by  impeach- 
ment by  the  house  of  commons,  which 
suggested  the  trial  before  the  senate  of 
the  U.  States,  on  im^Kaehmmit  by  the 
house  of  representaUves,  and  similar  trials 
by  the  senates  in  the  separate  states.    Im- 


peachments may  be  made,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, against  any  person  and  for  any  mis- 
demeanor, though  it  is  a  mode  of  accusfr- 
don  ordinarily  adopted  only  against  pablie 
officers  in  relation  to  some  abuse  or  their 
trusts ;  as  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  fcr 
alle^d  maladministradon  as  governor  of 
India,  which  lasted  for  seven  yeara.  As 
all  these  judicial  proceedings,  both  civil 
and  crinunal,  are  analogous  to  those  of 
other  courts,  they  are  not  dissolved  by  the 
prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  though,  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  legislation,  any  peer  ma^  vote  by 
proxy,  he  cannot  so  vote  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  At  the  first  view,  it  would  seem 
to  admit  of  a  question  whether  a  body 
constituted  like  that  of  the  house  of  lords 
would  be  the  best  calculated  to  act  as  the 
judicial  tribunal  of  ultimate  jurisdiction ; 
but  it  is  to  he  considered,  that  the  chan- 
cellor, who  is  necessarily  one  of  the  ablest 
law  officers  of  the  kingdom,  presides  m 
all  the  civil  trials,  and  in  those  and  all 
other  cases,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  and  the  attomey-gen«ral  are  pres- 
ent, and  their  opinions  are  taken  on  all 
difficult  questions.  The  court,  therefore, 
combines  the  collected  v^sdom,  talent, ' 
learning  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom. 
Bills  of  attainder,  and  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, an  anomalous  kind  of  Jurisdiction,  ifc 
also  exercised  by  parliament,  as  conati 
tuted  for  the  ordmaiy  purposes  of  legisla 
tion,  consisting  of  the  king,  lords  an<^ 
commons,  who,  by  their  con  current  voices^ 
have  occasionally  acted  as  Judges,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  at  the  same  tioie  making  th» 
law,  if  they  choose,  and  punishing  the 
offence  (already  conunitted)  for  whi(3i  the 
law  \b  made.  This  is  one  kind  of  ex  past 
fado  law  prohibited  to  congress  by  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States ;  the  abuses 
to  which  this  power  has  been  subject, 
having  impressed  upon  thefhuneisof  that 
instrument  the  strong  necesdty  of  yarding 
against  its  exercise.  When  a  bill  of  this 
description  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  lords,  in  1820,  against  the  queen,  Mr. 
Brougham  commenced  the  defence  by 
ui^ng  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  any  case.  Though  such  a  bill  is 
passed  like  any  other  in  pariiameot,  yet 
wimesses  may  m  examined,  and  the  paity 
heard  by  counsel,  as  in  any  trial  before  a 
judicial  tribunaL 

Admiral^  Cowis.  The  admiraUy  court, 
in  England,  is  coeval  at  least,  perhaps  an- 
terior, to  the  others  in  its  ongin,  as  we 
meet  viith  it  in  the  most  remote  periods 
of  the  ju<licial  history  of  the  country. 
This  court  fonneriy  maintained  a  lonf 
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and  tnluoos^and,  in  some  respects,  an  un-' 
aaocesBful  struggle  for  jurisdicticm  against 
the  common  law  eourts,  in  which  soife  it 
was  encumbered  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  allied,  in  its  fbnns  of  proceeding, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  since  bom 
these  descriptions  of  judicial  tribunals,  as 
well  as  the  chancery,  borrow  their  forms 
of  pRMsess  flom  the  civil  law;  and  they, 
therefore,  had  fbrmeriy  to  encowiter  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation^  which  set  very 
Jtrongly  against  the  civil  law,  as  associated 
with  the  pf^Md  usurpations.  By  a  com- 
parison with  the  French  courts,  we  shall 
see  how  much  the  jurisdiction  uf  the 
British  admiraky  has  been  curtailed.  The 
French  code  asngns  the  jurisdiction  of 
prize  questions  to  a  distinct  court.  The 
tribunals  of  commerce  have  jurisdiction 
of  all  disputes  relative  to  engagements 
and  transactions  between  merchants,  trad- 
ers and  bankers,  and  all  commercial  con- 
tracts or  affiuis,  viz.,  purchases  of  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them,  either  in 
the  same  state  or  after  labor  done  upon 
them,  and  agreements  for  hiring  the  use 
of  chattels ;  all  undertakings  in  manufac- 
tures for  commissioiis,  or  for  triuisporta- 
tion  by  land  or  water ;  all  asreemeots  for 
supplying  provisions,  and  tor  a^ncies; 
all  those  letating  to  sale  by  aucnon ;  all 
operations  of  banking,  exchan^  and  bro- 
kerage; all  those  of^the  pubkc  banking 
companies;  all  obligatkms  between  mer- 
chants, tradeis  and  bonkers;  all  bills  of 
exchange,  or  remittances  of  money  be- 
tween whatever  peisons;  all  agreements 
lor  the  purchase,  building,  sale  or  resale 
of  yesseb,  used  either  in  mreign  or  domes- 
tic trade ;  all  maritime  undOTtakings ;  er^ 
ry  purchase  or  sale  of  rigging,  i4>perel  or 
provirions  for  vessels;  agreements  for 
nneight  or  charter-party;  loans  on  bot- 
toDuy,or'respoiiienfui;  contracts  of  insur- 
ance, or  other  contracts  respecting  marine 
commerce;  ever^  contract  vrith  seamen 
in  r^^ard  to  their  services  on  board  of 
merchant  vesselSi  The  boundaries  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corresponding  courts  in 
£ngland  and  the  U.  States  are  much  nar- 
lower^  and  the  reasons  and  principles  on 
which  its  extent  has  been  setded,  are,  as 
stSLiBd  in  the  reports,  involved  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  obscurity  and  contra- 
OJction,  as  is  fully  shown  m  the  learned 
and  profotmd  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  judge  Story,  in  the  case  of  De  Lovio 
against  Boit,  m  the  1st  volume  of  Galli- 
eon's  Reports.  The  judffe  of  the  high  court 
of  admirahy  in  England  holds  his  office  by 
two  commisaionB.  (See  the  article  Mmralhf 
{hurts )    It  does  not  af]  '    '^ 
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goods  of  persons  deceased^  which  belongs 
to  the  prerogative  courts  of  the  archbish- 
ops of  CaDterinuy  and  York,  if  the  deceased 
leaves  goods  to  the  amount  of  £5  [bona 
fiaUdnlia)  in  two  different  dioceses ;  other- 
wise it  belongs  to  the  court  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  But  much  of  the  business 
of  administering  upon  and  determining 
die  distribution  of  the  estates  of  persons 
deceased  passes  into  the  court  of  chanceiy, 
under  its  jurisdiction  of  tnists;  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  Great  Britain  being 
put  in  trust  under  srants  and  wills. 

Courts  of  the  U.  States.  By  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States,  which  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1789,  a  limited  ex- 
tent of  judicial  power  was  confided  to  the 
government  of  the  union,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  best  explained  by  quoting 
die  veiy  words  in  whicn  it  is  given.  The 
third  article  of  the  constitution  declares, 
1.  that  **The  judicial  ^wer  of  the  U. 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  mby,  fix>m  time  to  dme,  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  dmes,  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office."  2.  ^  The  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
U.  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
diall  be  made,  under  their  authority  ;-^o 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  iuris- 
diction ; — ^to  controversies  to  which  the  U. 
States  8hall  be  a  party ; — to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states ;  and  be- 
tween a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects."  3. 
^  In  all  cases  affecting  ambaasadors,  other 
public  ministeis  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  oriffinal  junsdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  met,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as 
the  u>ngress  shall  make."  It  is  observ- 
able,  that  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
classes  of  cases  to  which  the  judicial  pow- 
er may  extend,  does  not  make  it  impera- 
tive upon  congress  to  vest  the  whole  juris- 
diction in  courts  created  by  the  general 
government ;  but  leaves  much  to  die  dis- 
cretion of  congress,  as  to  the  esfaWishment 


of  courts,  and  the  jurisdiction  with  which 
they  shall  be  clothed.  In  point  of  fact, 
coneress  has  never  legidated  to  the  extent 
of  me  judidal  power  authorized  by  the 
constitution.  Some  brsnches  of  it  remain 
undisposed  of;  and  the  courts  of  the  sev* 
end  states  are  lefl  to  act  upon  them  as 
matters  not  exclusively  confided  to  the 
courts  of  the  U.  States.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion of  congress,  ^under  the  constitudoo, 
the  organization  of  the  judicial  establish- 
ment was  made,  which  has  substuitially 
remained  in  force  ever  since.  By  a  stat- 
ute passed  Sept  24, 1789,  a  supreme  court 
was  created,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice 
and  five  associate  justices,  once  increased 
to  six ;  and  two  classes  of  inferior  courts, 
viz.,  circuit  courts  and  district  courts,  were 
also  created.  All  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  U.  States  are  appomted  by  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States,  and  cannot  other- 
wise be  appointed. — ^We  will  now  proceed 
to  give  a  summary  view  of  each  of  these 
courts,  beginning  with  those  which  are 
the  lowest  in  point  of  tank,  and  of  the  first 
instanse. 

1.  I%e  DistriU  CowU.  Each  stale  in 
the  confederacy  constitutes  at  least  one 
judicial  district,  and  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  certain  local 
limits.  In  each  district,  a  court  is  ap- 
pointed to  hold  sessions,  consisting  of  a 
single  judge.  The  district  courts  possess 
criminal  jurisdiction,  exclusively  of  the 
state  courts,  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
against  the  U.  States,  where  the  punish- 
ment of  whipping,  not  exceedinc  30  stripes 
(which  is  now  generally  aboliaied),  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  6  months,  is  to 
be  inflicted.  It  also  possesses  civil  juris- 
diction of  all  dvil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  that  is,  of  suits  upon 
maritime  contracts  and  maritime  Unis; 
of  seizures  in  reniy  and  of  suits  tn  /perso- 
nam for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
under  the  lavra  of  the  U.  States ;  of  all 
causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only, 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  U.  States ;  of  all  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  where  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  sue,  or  any.  officer  thereof  sues,  un- 
der the  authority  of  any  act  of  congress, 
whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  dispute « 
and  of  all  suits  against  consuls  and  vioe- 
consuia  The  district  courts  also  possess 
the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts  in  those 
districts  where  no  circuit  courts  are  hdd, 
and  also  certain  limited  authorities  uiidei 
special  laws. 
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2.  Thit  CSrcuU  Courts.  The  U.  States 
are  now  divided  into  seven  cireuits,  in 
each  of  which  a  court  is  held,  called  a 
drcuiU  cawU  It  consists  of  two  judges^ 
one  of  whom  is  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
couit  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  other  is  the 
district  judge  of  the  particular  district  in 
which  the  court  sits.  The  court  may  be 
held  by  either  judge  in  the  absence  of  the 
other;  but  the  district  judire  cannot  tiy 


causes  brought  by  appeal  trom  his  own 
decisiona  £adi  circuit  consists  of  at  least 
two  states,'  and  some  of  three  states,  and 
one  of  four  states.  There  are  six  states  in 
which  no  circuit  court  sits ;  and  there  the 
like  duties  are  performed  by  the  district 
judses.  The  circuit  courts  possess  orig- 
maf  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits  at  com- 
mon law,  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  is  of  the  sum  or  value  of  $500, 
or  upwards,  and  the  U.  States  are  plain- 
tifis;  or  where  an  alien  is  a  party;  or 
where  the  suit  is  between  a  citizen  of  the 
state  where  the  suit  is  brought,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  another  state.  They  aJso  possess 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  patents  for  useful 
inventions,  and  of  copyrights  for  books, 
&Ai.  They  have  also  exdusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  crimes  and  offences  against  the 
U.  States,  not  cognizable  in  the  district 
courts ;  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
those  sourtB  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
co^pizable  therein.  They  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  all  final  judgments  and  de- 
crees of  the  district  courts,  in  all  cases 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $50. 
Civil  suits  can  be  brought  in  the  circuit 
and  district  courts,  by  original  process, 
against  an  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States,  only 
in  the  district  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant, 
or  in  which,  at  the  time  of  serving  the 
process,  he  may  be  found ;  and,  in  cases 
of  negotiable  securities  for  money,  except 
fon^gn  bills,  these  courts  cannot,  by  any 
tnuimr  or  assi^ment  of  such  securities, 
maintain  jurisdiction,  unless  their  jurisdic-' 
tion  could  have  attached  independent  of 
such  transfer  or  assignment  If  a  suit  is 
commenced  in  a  state  couit  against  an 
alien  or  citizen  of  another  state^  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceed  $500,  it  may  be 
removed  into  the  circuit  court,  which  sits 
in  the  same  state,  and  tried  there  accord- 
ing to  certain  regulations  prescribed  by 
ktw ;  and  a  like  removal  may  take  place 
where,  in  a  suit  in  the  state  court,  the  par- 
ties cbum  tide  to  lands  under  a  grant 
thereof  from  different  states,  that  is,  where 
one  party  claims  tide  under  the  state  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  other 
under  another  state. 
Q,  The  Suprmmt  Court  consistB  of  seven 


judfles,  as  above  stated.  It  sits  annually 
at  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  2d  Moo- 
day  of  Januaiy.  It  possesses  exclusive 
.ori^nal  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  of 
a.  civil  nature,  where  a  state  is  a  party, 
except  between  a  state  and  its  cluzens, 
and  except,  also,  between  a  state  and  citi- 
zens of  other  states  and  aliens,  in  which 
latter  case  it  has  original  but  not  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  It  poesesses  also,  exclusively, 
all  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  and  proceed- 
ings against  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic 
servants,  as  a  court  of  law  can  have  or 
exercise  consistently  with  the  law  of  na* 
tions ;  and  original,  but  not  exclusive  juris^ 
diction  of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassa- 
dors, or  other  public  ministers,  or  in  which 
a  consul  or  vice-consul  is  a  party.  It 
possesses,  also,  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  final  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
circuit  courts,  and  of  the  district  courts 
exerci»ng  circuit  court  powers,  in  all  civil 
cases  where  the  matter  m  dispute  exceeds 
$2000  in  value  or  amount,  and  the  causes 
were  originally  brought  in  or  renM)ved  into 
such  circuit  or  district  courts.  It  has  also 
jurisdiction  in  cases  brought  by  way  of 
aj^peal  into  the  circuit  court  from  tiie  dis- 
trict courts  (which  word  appttd  has  here  a 
technical  and  somewhat  peculiar  sense),  but 
not  in  cases  brought  by  writs  of  error  from 
the  district  courts  into  the  circuit  courts. 
This  difference  is  more  accidental  than 
intentional,  and  proceeds  from  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  process  by  which  suits  are 
brought  into  the  appellate  courts  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
The  tenns  of  the  statute  conferring  the 
jurisdiction  are  supposed  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  to  cases  which  did  not 
get  into  the  circuit  courts  by  die  process 
of  a  writ  of  error,  in  its  technical  sense. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  clear 
to  lawyers  bred  in  the  civil  law ;  it  is  ob- 
vious to  those  bred  in  the  common  law. 
The  supreme  court  also  possesses  appel- 
late jurisdiction  from  the  final  decisions 
of  the  state  courts,  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a 
trea^  or  statute  of,  or  an  autliority  exer-- 
cised  under,  the  U.  Slates,  and  the  state 
court  decides  a^nst  its  validity;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under,  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  trea- 
ties or  laws  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  de- 
cision is  in  favor  of  its  validity;  or 
where  is  drawn  in  question  the  construe- 
ti(m  of  any  clause  of  the  constitution,  oc 
<tf  a  treaty  or  statute  o^  or  conuxussioa 
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bekl  under,  die  U.  States,  and  the  decirioil 
is  against  the  title,  right,  priidlege  or  ex* 
emption  specially  set  up  or  clainied  by 
either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution, treatir,  statute  or  oommisBion. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction,  howerer,  so  ex* 
ercised  in  these  cases,  coming  fiom  the 
state  courts,  is  confined  to  the  pcNuts 
above-mentioned,  and  does  not  extend  to 
the  other  merits  of  the  case,  not  connected 
therewith,  nor  flowing  therefirom.  From 
this  sketch,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
supreme  court  exercises,  or  may  exercise^ 
turisdiction  in  the  fbllowinff  classes  of 
cases: — 1.  In  cases  where  me  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution,  treaties  and  stat- 
utes of  the  U.  States  is  involved;  2.  in 
cases  where  the  state  laws  are  supposed 
t»  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  d.  in 
cases  of  rights  derived  under  the  constitu- 
tion, treaties  or  laws  of  the  U.  States;  4. 
in  cases  where  a  state  is  a  party  to  the 
suit,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  minister^ 
or  consul,  or  vice-consul ;  5.  in  cases  or 
controveisies  of  a  civil  nature  between 
aliens  and  citizens,  or  between  citizens  of 
one  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  6. 
m  cases  of  mlmiralty  and  maritime  hiris- 
diction.  As  a  general  description,  this  is 
sufficientiy  precise  for  the  common  read- 
er. The  supreme  court  has  authority, 
also,  in  various  other  modes,  to  exercise  a 

S>ervieion  over  the  acts  of  inferior  tribu- 
8 1  as,  by  granting  writs  of  mandamiuB^ 
to  direct  them  to  do  their  tlu^  in  certain 
cases;  by  granting  writs  of  prohOniion^ 
where  they  exceed  their  authority;  by 
granting  writs  of  habeas  eorpu»,  to  relieve 
parties  from  unjust  imprisonment,  &c.  &c. 
In  cases  also  where  no  appeal  lies  to  the 
supreme  court,  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  oouit,  by  certifying  cases 
to  that  court,  in  which  they  are  divided  in 
opinion.  This  course  is  often  pursued  in 
important  and  difficult  questions,  both  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  and  in  the  latter 
especially,  because,  in  criminal  cases,  the 
supreme  court  has  no  direct  appelate  ju- 
risdiction. The  general  mass  of  business, 
which  employs  the  supreme  court,  con- 
sists of  private  controversies  respecting 
property,  or  personal  rights  and  contracts. 
in  times  of  war,  it  also  exercises  a  final 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  prize  causes,  and 
other  causes  in  which  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral rights  and  duties  are  involved.  For 
the  most  part,  questions  of  national  and 
public  law  are  there  finally  discussed  and 
settled.  Its  most  important  fimction,  how- 
•var,  in  a  pmetieal  view,  is  the  decision 


of  the  great  constitotional  questions,  which 
fiKHn  time  to  time,  arise  in  the  diflferew 
parts  of  the  Union.  These  qiiestioDs  an 
not  brought  forward,  in  a  ibrmal  manneri 
by  the  government  itsell^  to  be  adjudged 
upon  a  mere  lefeience  of  them  to  the 
court  The  court  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  them  in  such  a  shape,  but  only  in  a 
suit  re|Mftr)y  brought  before  it,  in  wfaidi 
the  pomt  arises,  and  is  essential  to  the 
lights  of  one  of  the  paitiea  Hence  it 
happens  that  a  private  person  may  litigate 
any  question  respecting  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law  of  the  national  or  state  goiv- 
eroment,  whenever  it  is  c(»nected  widi 
his  own  rights,  wUeh  are  in  controversy 
in  a  suit  Such  a  peison  may  not  only 
hticate  the  constitutionality  of  such  laws^ 
independently  of  the  government,  b«t 
even  against  the  will  of  the  government; 
and  it  not  unfirequently  happens  that  such 
questions  are  ifiscussed  and  decided  with- 
out the  government  having  any  opportu- 
nity of  interposing  itself  in  the  discussioii. 
The  constitution  is  deemed  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  which  nders^  and  magis- 
trates, and  legisiamies  are  bound  to  obey ; 
and  if^  unintentionally  or  otherwise,  th^ 
overieap  the  proper  boundary,  and  the 
supreme  court  so  decide,  the  act  of  the 
legislatures  or  rulers  becomes  a  mere  nul- 
litv,  and  receives  no  sanction  or  support 
whatsoever.  It  may  naturally  be  suppoe- 
ed,  that,  in  many  instances,  such  questions 
must  involve  intmests  of  a  public  natuvs 
to  a  vast  extent,  as  well  as  contests  re- 
specting the  just  exercise  of  political  pow- 
er, and  thus  give  rise  to  yery  heated  dis- 
cussions, and  sometimes  to  violent  politi- 
cal struggles,  which  might  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  national  government 
But  hitherto,  however  warm  have  heoi 
the  preliminary  controversies,  and  however 
important  the  rights  to  state  sovereignty 
or  state  pride,  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  have  been  universally  reqiected. 
Indeed,  the  people  are  so  well  stussfied, 
that  the  great  security  of  their  civil  and 
political  Imerties  essentially  depends  upon 
the  independent  ex^cise  of  this  great 
fimction,  and  the  supreme  court  is  accus- 
tomed to  expound  its  ojnnion  with  so 
much  fulness  and  moderation,  that  no 
instance  has  occurred,  in  which  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation  has  not  hitherto 
rested  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Such 
is  the  supremacy  of  law  in  the  U.  Statea 
If  it  be  asked,  in  what  respects  the  sU|ireme 
court  of  the  U.  States  difiiers,  in  its  func- 
tions and  organization,  from  the  highest 
courts  of  England,  the  following  wiU  be 
found  the  moat  important  particulars:  - 
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J.  In  &igiaiid,  the  prm  and  adminltgr 
lurifldictioi],  the  equity  jurisdictioii,  and 
the  common  law  jurisdiction,  ore  severally 
intrusted  to  distinct  courts.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  exercises  all  these 
iunsdictions,  as,  indeed,  do  the  circuit 
courts.  %  The  highest  courts  in  England 
have  a  general  jurisdiction  as  to  all  per- 
sons and  aJl  suits.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  U.  States  has  a  hraited  and  restricted 
jurisdiction  over  particular  persona  only, 
and  particular  classes  of  suits.  3.  The 
courts  in  England  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  constitutional  questions:  an  act  of 
parliament  is  an  act  of  uncontrollable  sove- 
rei^ty,  vtrhich  all  courts  must  obey  and 
eniorce.  4.  The  courts  in  England  do 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
state  sovereignties ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  a 
very  limited  and  incidental  jurisdiction. 
.In  many  particulars,  the  highest  courts  in 
England  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  exercise  the  same  powers  substan- 
.tially  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  system  of  jurisprudence  to  be 
administered  by  them  is,  in  most  respects, 
the  same.  The  common  law  governs  in 
England.  It  constitutes  the  general  basis 
of  me  jurisprudence  of  all  the  states  in  the 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana, 
where  the  civil  law  prevails,  as  it  did 
while  that  territory  belonged  to  France 
and  Spain.  The  common  law  is,  indeed, 
jQodified  by  the  legislation  of  the  several 
atates,  according  to  their  pleasure,  as  it  is 
by  the  parliament  in  England;  and,  in 
some  of  the  states,  there  are  some  customs 
and  peculiarities  which  grew  up  in  early 
times*  But  they  are  few,  and,  in  a  general 
•aense,  unimportant.  The  statutes  passed 
by  the  states,  and  the  judicial  constructions 
or  interpretations  of  them,  constitute  the 
principal  peculiarities  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated lactd  lau> ;  and  these  are  far  more 
ani&rm  than  at  first  thought  would  be 
supposed.  The  original  circumstances  of 
the  colonies  were  not,  as  to  most  political 
and  municipal  arrangements,  materially 
different  Inheriting  from  England  the 
common  law,  th^  generally  adopted  such 
amendments  of  it  as  were,  from  tune  to 
time,  made  in  the  mother  country ;  and, 
in  ti^ir  cc^nial  legislation,  they  borrowed 
fiom  each  other  such  portions  of  the  stat- 
utes, which  were  enacted  and  in  use,  as 
were  suited  to  their  own  wants.  Hence, 
at  an  early  day,  in  almost  all  the  colonies, 
they  enacted  nearly  uniform  laws  as  to  die 
making  of  wills,  as  to  registering  of  con- 
veyances of  lands,  as  to  the  descent  of  es- 
tates among  all  the  children,  giving,  in 
some  cases,  a  double  share  to  the  eldest 


aon,  but  excluding  tne  Engliah  law  of 
primogeniture.  The  system  of  land  law, 
that  is,  the  eystein  adopted  in  relation 
to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  belon^ig  to  the  states,  constitutes, 
at  this  very  time,  a  more  important  feature 
of  difference  in  the  legisladon,  and  judicial 
interpretation  of  riehts  to  landed  proper^, 
than  any  other  in  me  whole  code  of  pun- 
tive  law.  It  may  uatumlly  be  presumed, 
too,  that,  though  the  common  law  was  the 
general  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  tSi 
the  states,  yet,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
judicial  interpretadons  thereof,  especially 
when  there  were  no  printed  reports,  might 
eesentialiy  vary  in  the  different  states,  in 
many  cases ;  and  that  tliese  diversities,  as 
well  from  the  different  talents  and  ac- 
quirements of  tlie  judges,  as  from  the  un- 
certainty of  many  of  the  princit^es  of  de- 
cision, might  create  other  heads  of  local 
law.  It  would  surprise  a  foreigner,  how- 
ever, to  learn  how  few,  comparadvely 
speaking,  diese  now  are.  The  reguliur 
IMiblication  of  reports ;  the  desire  to  give 
uniformity  to  the  system;  the  influence 
of  the  decisions  in  the  mother  country 
and  in  the  national  courts,  have  a  power- 
ful operation  upon  the  whole  profession 
in  this  respect,  and  the  more  powerful  and 
beneficial,  because  it  is  silent  and  insensi- 
ble. In  tiiis  way,  it  conduces  to  a  general 
harmony  and  coincidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  by  the  gentie  means  of 
juridical  reasoning  and  argument.  From 
this  general  prei^ence  of  the  common 
law,  me  decisions  made  from  time  to  time 
in  England  are  cited  in  the  discussions  in 
the  American  courts,  not  as  absolute  au- 
thorities, but  as  verv  able  expositions  of 
the  law;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are 
generally  adopted.  In  the  next  place,  the 
modes  of  acuninistering  justice  are  the 
same  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  States  as  they 
are  in  England  in  like  cases.  In  the  prize 
and  admiralty  proceedings,  the  principles 
and  practice  of^  the  En^Dsb  courts  of  ad- 
miralty are  adopted;  m  equity  causes 
the  principles  and  practice  of^  the  court  of 
chancery  in  England ;  in  suits  at  common 
law,  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
courts  of  conunendam  in  England.  There 
are  no  courts  in  America  which  possess  a 
general  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Eke  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England ; 
for,  in  America,  there  is  no  church  estab- 
lishment. But  the  business  of  the  probate 
of  wills,  and  sranting  administration  on 
the  estate  of  deceased  persons,  and  ap- 
pointing ffuardians  to  minors  and  otiJe^^ 
IS  genera%  confided  to  orphan  courts,  of 
probate  courts,  exercising  a  jurisdiction 
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over  these  subjects  very  similfir  to  the 
summary  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  in  England  over  the 
same  subjects.  The  jurisprudence  in 
America,  then,  not  being  entirely  homo^- 
neous,  the  supreme  court,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  jurisdiction,  has  an  invariable  regard 
to  the  local  law,  where  it  applies,  and, 
consequently,  is  called  upon  to  administer 
justice  in  manv  cases  of  a  conflict  of  laws. 
In  this  part  ot  its  functions,  it  acts  upon 
the  same  general  principles  which  regu- 
late, or  ought  to  regulate,  the  tribunals  of 
other  independent  states.  It  acts  upon 
the  same  principles  which  the  English 
courts  would  act  upon;  but  it  i?  called 
more  frequently  to  decide  on  such  ques- 
tions, ana  therefbre  it  refers  more,  as 
guides  in  its  decisions,  to  the  civil  law 
writers,  who  have  discussed  this  compli- 
cated subject  with  ability  and  learning. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact, 
that  the  American  courts,  in  questions  of 
public  and  commercial  law,  are  in  the 
nabit  of  paying  great  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  continental  jurists.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States  exercises 
no  political  functions  whatsoever,  except 
the  administration  of  public  and  prize  law, 
and  the  decision  of  constitutional  questions, 
may  be  so  considered.  It  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  government,  the 
ludges  holding  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  receiving  a  salary  vAich 
cannot  be  diminished  during  their  contin- 
uance in  office.  The  present  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  is  $5000,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  other  judges,  $4500.  They  are  liable 
to  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors before  tiie  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  and,  upon  conviction  by  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present,  are  liable  to  be 
removed  from  office.  Cases  of  impeach- 
ment of  public  officers  are  exclusively 
triable  berore  the  senate ;  and,  when  the 
president  of  the  U.  States  is  on  trial,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  U.  States  is  requu^ 
by  the  constitution  to  preside.  As  to  the 
modes  of 'trial:  In  cases  of  impeachment, 
as  has  been  alread;^  stated,  the  trial  is  be- 
fore tiie  senate,  without  any  jury.  The 
trial  of  all  crimes,  in  other  cases,  is  requir- 
ed by  the  constitution  to  be  by  jury.  So 
18  the  trial  of  all  civil  suits  at  common 
law,  where  the  value  in  controverey  ex- 
ceeds $20.  And,  in  all  cases  where  the 
lactB  are  tried  by  a  jury,  their  verdict,  as 
to  the  facts,  has  the  conclusiveness  given 
it  by  the  common  law  of  England.  In 
ttdmiraltv  and  prize  causes,  and  in  equity 
causes,  the  questions  of  fiict,  as  well  as  of 
Wiw,  are  decided  by  the  court,  as  they  are 


decided  in  the  Eneiifiih  courts.  The  gen* 
eral  practice,  in  the  trials  by  jury,  is  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  mode  of  ap- 
pointing and  selecting  the  jurors  is  not 
uniform.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  mar- 
shal or  sheriff  selects  them ;  in  others,  they 
are  drawn  out  of  baUot  boxes,  which  con- 
tain the  names  of  all  the  persons  whom 
the  municipal  authorities  deem  qualified 
to  sit  as  jurors.  The  selections  thus  made 
usually  embrace  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  votera ;  and  as  many  are  selected 
and  returned  for  a  particular  session  of 
the  coiut  as  the  court  deems  the  occasion 
to  require.  In  some  states,  the  same  ju- 
rors sit  in  all  causes  tried  at  the  same 
term ;  in  others,  a  distinct  jury  is,  or  may 
be,  returned  for  each  cause.  The  courfs 
of  the  U.  States,  sitting  in  any  particular 
district,  follow  the  lociu  practice  as  to  the 
selection  of  juries.  In  all  criminal  trials, 
the  constitution  guaranties  to  the  party 
accused  a  public  trial,  upon  a  v^Titten  in- 
dictment or  accusation,  a  right  to  be  con- 
fionted  with  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him,  and  to  have  compulsive  process  for 
the  attendance  of  his  own  witnesses,  and 
a  right  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
or  lawyers  in  his  defence.  The  statutes 
of  the  U.  States  generally  secure  to  him, 
in  civil  cases,  the  same  privileges,  except 
that  depositions  of  wimesses  may  be  used 
therein,  in  certain  cases,  where  ^the  wit- 
nesses cannot  attend  b^  reason  o*f  infirm- 
ity, or  distance  of  place,  &c.  The  povfcr 
of  pardon  is  exclusively  confided  to  die 
president  of  the  U.  States.  The  judges 
have  no  express  authority  to  recommend 
any  person,  afler  conviction,  for  a  pardon ; 
but,  where  the  case  requires  it,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  done  by  them,  as  private 
persons,  upon  their  own  responsibility  and 
sense  of  justice.  It  may  be  asked,  Who 
determme  finally  what  causes  do  or  do 
not  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  U.  States  ?  The  general  answw 
should  be,  that  the  court,  before  which  the 
suit  is  brought,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
decide  that  question  for  itself;  and  it  is 
finally  to  be  decided  by  the  highest  court 
to  which  an  appeal  lies  fit>m  that  court 
If  it  depend  on  matter  of  fact,  the  foct  is 
ascertained  in  the  usual  way  in  which 
other  facts  are  ascertained  in  cases  of 
a  like  nature ;  if  it  depend  on  matter 
of  law,  then  the  court  primarily  decides 
on  its  own  tow  of  the  law.  In  general, 
the  judgments  and  decrees  of  courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  are  held  conclusive 
in  the  U.  States,  as  they  are  in  En^and. 
Few  conflicts,  as  to  jurisdiction,  arise  in 
the  American  eoufts,  as,  for  the  meet  parl^ 
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Che  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  is  con- 
current with  that  of  the  U.  States  courts 
in  civil  cases ;  and  where  it  is  not,  the 
line  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  is  broadly 
marked  out  For  instance,  the  admiralty 
and  prize  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the 
courts  of  the  U.  States ;  but  in  controver- 
sies between  citizens  of  different  states, 
the  jiurisdiction  is  concurrent  One  state 
cannot  sue  another  in  its  own  courts.  The 
suit  must  be  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States.  The  courts  of  the  U.  States, 
like  the  courts  in  Enslaud,  have  general 
authority  to  make  rules  for  the  orderly 
course  of  their  business,  to  issue  writs 
and  executions,  to  take  bail,  to  grant  in- 
junctions, to  permit  amendments,  to  pun- 
ish for  contempts,  &c.,  in  the  same  way 
BS  the  courts  in  England.  Writs  and 
executions  do  not  run,  that  is  to  say,  can- 
not be  executed,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
particular  district  in  which  the  court  sits, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  among  which  are 
mApanas  for  witnesses  and  executions 
on  judgments  in  suits  in  favor  of  the  U. 
States.  There  are  various  sorts  of  pro- 
cess to  compel  the  performance  of  judg- 
ments, as  in  England.  Such  are  writs  of 
fieri  facua,  on  which  the  ^ods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  debtor  or  defendant  may  be 
taken  or  sold;  writs  of  levari  faciasy  on 
which  his  lands  may  be  taken  tor  a  term ; 
writs  of  eapiaa,  on  which  his  person  may 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned;  and  other 
writs,  on  which  his  lands  may  be  taken 
and  set  off  to  the  creditor,  at  an  appraised 
value,  or  sold  at  public  auction.  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  the  courts  of  tR  U.  States  direct 
the  punishment  againut  the  party  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  law.  If 
the  punishment  is  death,  the  court,  before 
which .  the  trial  is  had,  declares  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  the  execution 
of  it  shall  take  place.  If  the  punishment 
is  discretionary,  as  by  fine,  or  by  unpi-is- 
onment,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  a  certain 
sum,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a 
certain  period  of  time,  the  court  fixes  tne 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  its  sen- 
fence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  As  all  trials,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  are  public,  and  re])orta 
are  printed,  firom  time  to  time,  of  those 
which  are  most  interesting  either  as  to 
law  or  facts ;  as  the  opinion  of  the  court 
is  always  pubHcly.  given,  and,  generally, 
the  reasons  of  that  opinion,  it  is  not  easy 
fyr  any  court  to  trespass  u|K>n  the  known 
principles  of  law  or  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties. In  the  U.  States,  as  in  England,  the 
citizens  at  large  watch  with  jealousy  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice.   The  very 


great  number  of  lawyers  engaged  in  the 
profession  also  furnishes  an  additional 
security.  The  rules  of  admissk>n  to  the 
bar  are  not  very  strict ;  and  umially,  afler 
three  years'  preparatory  study,  any  citizen 
of  good  education  and  character  is  admiB- 
sible  to  the  inferior  courts,  and,  after  two 
or  three  years'  practice  there,  is  admissible 
to  the  highest  courts.  Generally  speak- 
ing, lawyeis  are  entitied  to  the  same  priv- 
ileges, upon  tlie  same  terms,  in  the  U. 
States  courts,  as  in  the  state  courts^  Few 
but  eminent  lawyers,  in  fiict,  practise  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  al- 
though the  admission  to  it  is  quite  easy. 
Throughout  the  U.  States,  the  bar  of  tiie 
highest  courts  is  characterized  by  learning 
and  talent,  a  spurit  of  inde|)endence  and  in- 
tegrity, and  a  manliness  of  conduct,  which 
give  it  great  weight  and  popularity.  Law- 
yers, more  than  any  other  class,  are  the 
favorite  candidates  for  seats  in  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  departments  of  the 
government — ^The  foregoing  sketch  is 
necessaiily  imperfect ;  but  it  may  give  the 
common  reader  a  general  outlme  of  the 
jurisprudence  and  organization  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  state  courts.  To  treat  the  subject  witii 
die  fulness  which  belongs  to  it,  would  re- 
quire a  volume. 

Courts  of  the  sevbiul  States  in  the 
Uniteo  States.  The  fimits  of  this  work 
will  not  permit  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  courts  of  the  several  states  in  the  Union. 
In  some  respects,  their  judicial  systems 
correspond  with  each  other.  The  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  is  very  similar  in  all, 
the  general  police  of  the  counties  being 
confided  mostly  to  these  magistrates.  They 
generally  have  authority  to  cause  offend- 
ers and  criminals,  and  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  to  be  arrested,  and,  if  the  offence  is 
small,  to  fix  its  punishment;  if  it  falls 
without  their  jurisdiction,  they  commit 
the  offenders  to  piison,  to  be  detained  for 
trial  before  the  proper  tribunals.  But  for 
ail  considerable  offences,  the  parties  are 
liable  to  be  put  upon  trial  only  on  a  bitt 
being  found  against  them  by  a  grand  jury. 
In  the  county  courts  of  sessions,  the  as- 
sembled justices,  or  a  select  number  of 
them,  in  many  of  the  states,  have  a  pretty 
extensive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  {)olice, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  afiSiirs  of  the 
county,  such  as  building  court-houses,  as- 
sessing county  taxes,  laying  out  roads, 
licensing  taverns  and  victualling  houses, 
and,  in  some  states,  granting  the  right  to 
erect  mills,  and  settlin|;  the  questions  of 
damages  thereby  occasioned.  In  Virginia, 
tlie  county  sesstons  have  a  still  more  ex* 
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teomve  juiwdictioiiy  both  civil  and 
iiiai,  the  civil  jurisdictioo  extending  to 
mntB  in  which  an  amount  not  ezoeeding 
#300  18  in  dispute ;  and,  though  a  vast 
amount  of  the  busineflB  of  both  de8cri|H 
tiona  conies  into  these  courts,  the  justices 
discharge  all  thor  duties  witliout  fees,  and 
this  paternal,  ftiendly  superintendence  of 
the  genera]  interests  of  the  coun^  is  sup- 
posed to  h^ve  a  veiy  salutaiy  influence 
upon  the  community.  Besides  this  gea- 
end  superintendence  of  the  police,  and 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  community,  exercised  by  tlie  jus- 
tices individually  or  collectively,  they  have, 
in  most  of  the  states,  a  jurisdiction  of  civil 
actions  to  amounts  varying  from  $13  to 
$100,  reserving  to  the  parties  a  right  to 
appeal,  and  have  a  new  trial  before  the 
county  sessions  or  county  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  or  some  other  superior  tri- 
bunals, in  cases  where  the  sum  ui  dis- 
pute exceeds  a  certain  amount.  In  some 
states,  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  the 
•mount  of  $4  or  more  is  in  dispute :  in 
others,  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
extends  to  a  greater  sum ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  $20 ;  and  there  is  a  distinction, 
in  some  states,  in  the  local  extent  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  justices, 
the  former  extending  only  to  the  town  in 
which  the  magistrate  resides,  die  latter  to 
the  whole  county.  In  some  of  the  capi- 
tals and  more  considerable  towns,  special 
courts  are  established,  to  which  is  assign- 
ed the  jurisdiction  of  many  of  the  offences 
and  smts,  which,  in  the  counties,  generally 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  tlie  jus- 
tices, individually  or  collectively.  In  all 
the  states,  another  class  of  county  courts 
is  established,  variously  denominated, — 
courts  of  common  pleas,  county,  district 
or  circuit  courts, — which  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  mass  of  civil  ac- 
tions at  law,  or  indictments  for  crimes  not 
capital;  and  over  these  are  established 
the  superior  or  supreme  courts,  or  courts 
of  errors  or  appeals.  In  some  states,  the 
county  courts  for  trials  bv  juiy  are  held 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  questions  of  law  are  reserv- 
ed for  the  determination  of  all  the  judges. 
In  others,  the  Judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  presides  m  tnaJs  by  jury,  in  the  coun- 
ties, is  assisled  by  associate  justices:  this 
is  the  case  in  Maryland.  In  other  states, 
trials  by  jury  are  held  in  the  counties  by 
a  court  of  which  the  jurisdiction  is  lim- 
ited to  the  county ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeding  a  certain 
■urn,  varying,  in  the  different  states,  fixun 
$100  to  $300,  or  in  caaes  involving  land 


titles,  and  some  otfam,  eidier  par^ 
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aiqieal,  and  have  another  trial  of 
fiicts,  by  jury,  before  a  judge  of  the  supi^ 
ii<nr  court  This  **^al  of  the  same  fiicti  a 
second  time,  by  jury,  without  the  allega- 
tion of  any  error  or  misdirection  on  the 
firat  trial,  or  any  surprise  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  litigants,  or  any  discovery 
of  new  evidence,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
reason  than  to  give  the  parties  opportunity 
for  another  contest,  upon  precisely  tfa» 
same  footing  as  the  mat,  is  an  anomaly. 
It  is,  in  efiect,  an  appeal  fitxn  one  jury  to 
another,  for  which  there  might  be  more 
reason  if  juries  were,  like  courts,  diffeit- 
endy  constimted,  so  that  one  should  be 
considered  superior  to  the  other ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  juries  in  both  courts 
being  selected  upon  the  same  prindplesL 
This  is  a  feature  of  some  of  the  state  courts, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
Luidiah  courts,  and  also  from  those  of  the 
U.  States.  A  similar  practice  iirevails,  in 
some  of  the  states,  in  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept for  felonies  or  the  more  heinous  of* 
fences,  of  which  the  superior  court  has 
origiual  and  exclusive  cognizaruse.  This 
right  to  two  trials  of  the  same  case,  in  the 
same  state  of  it,  though  theoretically  an 
irregularity  not  easily  reconciled  to  any 
principle,  is  yet  not  the  cause  of  any  very 
serious  inconvenience  in  practice,  for  very 
few  of  those  actions  in  which  the  parties 
have  a  right  to  two  trials  are,  in  feet,  tried 
more  than  once.  The  equi^  jurisdiction 
is  in  a  distinct  court  in  some  of  the  states^ 
as  New  York,  M|rjrland,  Virginia ;  in  oth- 
ers, the  same  cArts  act  as  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
Nortn  Carolina ;  and  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  extent  of  equity  jurisdiction 
possessed  by  the  courts,  those  of.  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance^aving  very  circum- 
scribed powers;  and  in  the  New  EIngland 
states,  excepting  Connecticut,  the  jMieju- 
dices  against  equity  courts  and  proceed- 
ings derived  from  some  of  the  old  com- 
mon law  writers,  particularly  lord  Coke, 
have  taken  deep  root,  and  are  the  more 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  they  have  no  defi? 
nite  foundation,  but  rest  upon  a  vague 
notion  of  the  delays  suppose  to  be  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  chanceiy  proceed- 
ings, and  the  still  more  groundless  notion 
that  a  court  of  chancery  proceeds,  without 
any  regard  to  the  law  or  to  principlesi 
upon  the  mere  arbitrary  discretion  oi  the 
judge.  These  prejudices  are,  however 
gradually  wearing  away,  and  the  remediea, 
which  can  only  be*  obtained  by  proceed* 
ings  in  equky,  are  from  time  to  time  in 
trmlueed  by  successive  legislative  acta 
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In  all  the  states  in  which  the  two  species 
of  courts  are  distinffuished,  the  tribunal 
of  final  resort,  as  in  England,  is  the  same 
in  appeals  fix)m  courts,  both  of  law  and 
equity.  There  is  established,  in  the  ci^ 
of  New  Yorkf  a  tribunal  called  the  marine 
courtj  having  jurisdiction  of  marine  torts 
and  questions  between  masters  of  vessels 
and  their  crews ;  but,  in  general,  all  sub- 
jects  of  commercial  and  maritime  juris- 
diction, not  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
courts  of  the  U.  States,  but  remaining  in 
the  state  tribunals,  either  exclusively  or 
concurrently  with  the  courts  of  the  fj. 
States — such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of 
lading,  charter-parties,  pohcies  of  insur- 
ance, claims  for  seamen's  wages,  claims 
for  contributions  in  general  average,  and 
maritime  torts — are  within  the  juriraiction 
of  the  same  courts  which  have  cogni- 
zance of  other  contracts,  and  torts  of  suni- 
lar  amounts.  In  most  of  the  states,  the 
furisdiction  of  the  subject  of  wills,  and 
granting  administration  on  the  estates  of 
persons  deceased  intestate,  and  the  ap- 
pointing of  guardians  to  minors,  is  assign- 
ed to  certain  tribunals,  denominated  courts 
of  pTibate,  orphans*  courts,  sometimes  the 
register's  court ;  and,  in  one  state,  a  part  of 
tins  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  court  of 
ttie  ordinary.  These  courts  are  held  in 
the  several  counties.  An  appeal  lies  fiom 
them,  generally,  to  the  higher  tribunals. 
In  some  states,  the  sessions  of  the  tribunal 
^  of  final  resort  are  held  only  at  the  capital ; 
in  others,  again,  the  sessions  are  held  in 
the  several  counties,  one  session  or  more 
in  the  year  being  devoted,  in  each  county, 
to  the  determination  of  questions  of  law, 
for  which  purpose  all  the  iudges  make  a 
circuit  of  tne  state  in  a  body. 
Court-martial.  {See  Martial  Law,)  ^ 
CotTRTS  Of  Love  (cows  tTamour,  com 
dPamorey  In  the  chivalric  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  love  was  not  satisfied 
with  remaining  a  cherished  secret  of  the 
heart,  but  st(x>d  forth  to  public  view; 
when  enamored  knights  were  ambitious 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  workl,  and 
prove  the  ardor  of  their  passion,  by  deeds 
of  daring ;  when  ladies  were  the  soul  and 
ornament  of  the  toumev;  and  love,  in 
short,  was  the  serious  businese  of  life 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society, — sub- 
tle questions  on  topics  of  gallantry  were 
discussed  in  mixed  companies,  and  often 
made  subjects  of  poetical  sompetition  by 
Uie  Troubadours  or  poets  in  their  tefi- 
ions ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following : 
**  Which  is  most  easy  to  be  endured,  tlie 
death  or  inconstancy  of  a  mistress?" 
^  Shoukl  you  rather  see  me  leave  your  mis- 
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tress  as  you  anproaeh^  or  approach  as  yoQ 

retire  ?**  *^  Who  sufi^rs  most,  a  husband 
whose  wife,  or  a  lover  whose  mistress,  is 
unfaithful  ?"  At  this  period,  when  love 
was  regarded  as  the  source  of  nobleness 
of  character;  when  even  bishops  sung  its 
praises,  and  the  uncultivated  and  unoccu- 
pied minds  of  a  feudal  nobility  were  at 
a  loss  for  intellectual  entertainment,  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  grew  out  of 
the  belle  wusion  led  to  the  institution  of 
courts  of  love.  The  first  was  probablv 
established  in  Provence,  about  the  13th 
century.  These  courts  were  composed 
of  knights,  poets  and  ladies,  who  gave 
their  decisions  as  arrets  d^amour^  after  th 
maimer  of  the  parliaments.  In  1803; 
Christopher  von  Aretin  published  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  these  decisions  from  ancient  man- 
uscripts. There  is  likewise  an  older  col- 
lection of  them,  by  Martial  d'Auvergne. 
This  species  of  amusement  was  so  pop- 
ular, that  hardly  any  court  festival  took 
place  without  a  contest  in  a  cour  d*amour. 
These  courts  reached  then*  highest  spleOf- 
dor,  in  France,  under  Charles  VI,  through 
the  influence  of  his  consort,  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  whose  court  was  established  in 
1380.  (SeelXeMmnehd/edesMUMters 
und  thre  Entscheidtuigen  oder  AusspriidiA^ 
&c.,  Leipsic,  1821.)  Under  Louis  }UV,  an 
academv  of  love  was  instituted  by  cardi- 
nal Richelieu  {flssemhUe  gaUmte)  at  RueL 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  courts  of  love. 
The  princess  Maria  of  Gonzaga  presided, 
and  mademoiselle  Scudeiy  was  attomey- 

Seneral.  We  conclude  with  the  interesting 
ecision,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
notions  of  our  times,  given  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Champagne  on  the  question,  ^  Can 
true  love  exist  between  husband  and 
wife  ?"  The  "  opinion**  was :  ^ous  disont 
et  ttsstsrons,  par  la  teneur  des  prisentes,  que 
Pamotar  nepeut  Hendre  ses  droits  sur  deux 
persomus  marines.  En  tffet,  les  amanti 
s^cKcordent  tout  nvutueilement  et  gratmtementj 
sans  Hre  eontraints  par  aueune  nSctssiti^ 
tandis  que  les  ipoux  sont  terms  par  devoir 
de  subir  riciproquement  leurs  vohnt^,  et  de 
ne  se  refuser  rien  les  uns  aux  autres.  Que 
ce  jngemenJt,  que  nous  avons  rendu  tfoec 
une  extrime  prudence,  et  d^aprks  Vanns  d^un 
grand  nomine  d*autres  dames,  soit  pour  voui 
Ituneautoriticonstanleetin'^Jnijgable,  Ain» 
sijugi.  Van  1174,  le  troisikme  jour  des  zal* 
mdes  de  Med,  indietian  sepiieme. 

Court  de  GcBELiif,  Antoine ;  bom  at 
Nismes  in  1724;  died  at  Paris  in  176-.^ 
His  &ther,  a  Protestant,  left  France  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
repaired  to  Switzerland.  The  young 
Gebehn  studied  with  eagerness  the  writ« 
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in^  of  the  ancients.  In  his  12th  year,  he 
gained  the  admiration  of  all  by  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  His  studies  embraced 
natural  history,  mathematics,  the  dead 
and  living  languages,  mythologjr,  antiqui- 
ties and  archteolo^y.  After  his  father^ 
death,  he  made  a  journey  to  Languedoc, 
where  he  resigned  to  his  sister  his  small 
patrimony,  and  went  himself  to  Paris. 
Here  he  soon  became  connected  with  the 
most  distinguished  men.  After  10  years, 
he  published,  from  1773  to  1784,  Le 
MnuU  PrimUif.  The  learning  displayed 
in  this  work  excited  universal  admiration. 
It  proves  the  existence  of  an  original  lan- 
guage, and  explains  the  absurdities  of 
mythology.  It  describes  the  formation  of 
the  first  human  societies,  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  general  character.  The 
French  academy,  to  assist  him  in  his  use- 
ful and  expensive  undertaking,  granted 
him,  twice  in  successi^fi,  the  pnze  be- 
loneing  to  the  writer  who,  in  the  course 
of  Uie  year,  had  published  the  most  valu- 
able woiic.  Another  production  of  his  is 
the  Mushm,  Court  de  Gobelin  was  re- 
markable for  his  amiable  and  simple  man- 
ners. He  looked  with  avermon  on  the 
quarrels  of  writers.  Towards  the  end  or 
his  life,  he  became  a  believer  in  animal 
magnetism,  which  was  at  that  time  much 
in  vogue.  He  defended  Mesmer,  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory,  in  his  Lettre  sttr  le 
MagrMsme  Amnud  (Paris,  1784,  4to.), 
shortiy  after  which  he  died. 

CouRTESi,  or  Curtesy,  tenure  by,  is 
where  a  man  marries  a  woman  seized  of 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her 
issue  bom  alive,  which  was  capable  of 
inheriting  her  estate.  In  this  case,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

CouRTRAT,  or  CoRTRiJK  (anciently  Cor- 
iofiacuw) ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  West  Flanders ;  22  miles  S.  W. 
Ghent,  24  S.  Bruges ;  ton.  3°  IS'  E. ;  lat. 
50°  49^  N.;  population,  15,800.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Lys,  and  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  table  linen  and  lace. 
Near  Courtray,  in  1302,  tlie  Flemings, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Na- 
mur  and  William  of  Juliers,  defeated  the 
French,  who  suffered  so  severely,  that, 
after  the  l)attle,  4000  gilt  spurs  were  found 
'on  the  field  of  batde,  whence  the  engage- 
ment was  called  la  hataiUe  des  iperons. 
In  1793,  the  French  gained  a  victory  over 
the  English  at  this  place. 

Coasiif,  Victor;  bom  in  1791 ;  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  popular  teachers  of 
philosophy  in  France,  who  seems  to  com- 
nne  the  French  tact  and  taste  with  German 


emdition  and  zeal.  He  appears  to  have 
received  liis  first  instruction  in  philosophy 
under  the  distinguished  M.  Royer-Col- 
lard,  who  readed  at  Paris  dunng  the 
teign  of  Napoleon,  ostensibly  as  a  private 
man,  though,  in  fact,  as  is  now  generally 
understood,  a  secret  a^nt  of  the  Ikiurbonfl. 
Royer-CoUard  gave  lectures  on  intel- 
lectual and  moral  philosophy,  and  first 
brought  into  notice,  m  France,  the  writers 
of  the  modem  Scotch  school  of  meta- 
physics, particulariy  Reid.  Cousin  seems 
not  to  have  been  long  satisfied  with  the 
Edinburgh  metaphysicians,  and  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  the  writings  of  the  two 
nations  who  have  most  multifariously  in- 
vestigated intellectual  philosophy— the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  modem  Gennans.  He 
published,  for  the  first  time,  some  woricB 
of  Proclus,  consisting  of  commentaries  on 
Plato,  which  were  preserved,  in  manu- 
script in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Aflei 
the  return  of  the  Bouroons,  Royer-Col- 
lard  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  France, 
and  Cousin  was  made  adjunct  professor 
in  the  same  branch.  At  a  later  period, 
he  succeeded  his  teacher  ip  this  chair. 
But  both  these  gentiemen  soon  became 
obnoxious  to  the  royalist  party,  and  were 
prohibited  fh)m  lecturing  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Yillele.  Cousin  publish- 
ed the  first  volume  of  his  Philosophical 
Fragments  at  Paris  in  1826,  and  travelled 
to  Germany  in  company  with  the  young 
duke  of  Montebello,  the  son  of  marshu 
Lannes.  Here  the  different  governments 
were  busily  engaged  in  persecuting  the 
liberals,  and  the  Pmssian  government 
took  the  liberty  to  send  police  ofiScers  into 
Saxony,  to  arrest  Cousin  in  Dresden.  A 
large  volume  was  afterwards  published  by 
the  Pmssian  government  to  prove  the 
rieflit  which  they  had  to  commit  this  act, 
which  most  people  would  call  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations.  The  philosopher  was 
detained  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  was  at 
last  set  free,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  replaced  in  Iiis  chair,  after  the 
overthrow  of  VOlele's  administration,  at 
the  time  when  Royer-Collanf  was  chosen 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  ministry, 
and  the  accession  of  the  ultra  royalists 
under  prince  Polignac,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of 
M.  Cousin's  lectures.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  has  not  as  yet  reached  us.  Cousin 
combines  with  his  learning  great  skiD  in 
teaching,  of  which  he  is  fond,  and  bril- 
liant eloquence.  His  opinions  are  like- 
ly to  have  much  infiuence  on  the  phi- 
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loscvphy  of  France^  as  they  rest  on  differ- 
ent principles  fiom  the  sensual  system 
whicn  his  countiymen  had  derived  from 
Locke  and  Condillac.  His  system,  of 
which  an  outline  may  be  found  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Fragmeru,  coincides, 
in  some  respects,  with  the  German  meta- 
physics. He  does  not  po,  however,  to 
the  length  of  Fichte's  idealism,  which, 
indeed,  is  admitted,  in  its  full  extent,  by 
few  among  his  own  countrymen,  Schel- 
ling,  Heffe^  Fries,  Jacobi,  &c«,  having  suc- 
ce^ed  him,  and  introduced  other  vievra. 
We  are  unable  to  give,  in  this  place,  an 
expMi  of  Cousin^s  system  and  labors,  for 
which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Essai 
9wr  PHatobrt  de  la  PkUogopkU  en  JFVance, 
«Ri  dix  ntttviime  ^ck,  par  PK  Daanxron 
(Paris  and  Leipsic,  1828).  Like  the  Ger- 
mans, he  supports  the  theory  of  iimate  ideas. 
Among  the  worics  of  this  philosopher  are, 
(Ewres  de  PlaUmy  tradmUs  par  Omavn 
(vote.  1-^,  Svo.,  Paris,  1833-8);  iVcg^ 
iiier»  P^i2o«opA!»9iie9  (8vo^  1826) ;  Coursde 
PhSosopMe  ^vo.,  Paris,  1828) ;  Muveaux 
Fragmitna  PkUosopkiques  (8vo^  Paris, 
18^) ;  Coura  de  PhU.  (1829). 

ConsTorr,  Nicholas,  bom  at  Lyons,  Jan. 
9, 1658,  died  at  Paris,  in  1733 ;  and  Guil- 
iaume  Couston,  bom  in  1678,  died  at  Paris, 
in  1746;  two  brothers,  famous  as  sculptors, 
firom  whose  labors  in  France,  during  the 
leign  of  Louis  XV,  statuary  received  a 
noble  impulse.  The  elder  was  admired 
lor  grandeur  of  ideas  and  fine  taste.  He 
drew  correctly,  gave  to  his  figures  noble 
attitudes,  and  splendid  and  pleasing  drape- 
ries. His  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the 
cathedral  in  Paris,  is  particularly  valued. 
The  younger  brother  was  a  worthy  disci- 
ple of  the  elder,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
Among  his  works,  the  monument  of  the 
cardinal  Dubois,  in  the  church  St.  Ho- 
nor6,  is  much  esteemed.  But  he  was 
surpassed  by  his  eldest  son,  also  named 
Guillaume  (bom  at  Paris,  in  1716,  where 
he  died  in  1777),  on  whom  Joseph  II, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris,  conferred,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  order  of  St.  Michael 
The  statues  of  Venus  and  Mars,  which  he 
made  in  1769,  for  the  king  of  Prussia, 
larger  than  life,  gained  universal  admirar 
tion.  His  monument  of  the  dauuhin  and 
dauphinesB,  parents  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens,  bears  the  character  of 
mfuestic  simplicity. 

CouTTs,  Thomas;  a  London  banker, 
eminent  for  his  wealth  and  his  connex- 
ions. He  was  twice  married;  first  to 
Busan  Starkie,  a  female  servant  of  his 
lirother  James,  by  whom  be  had  three 


dau^^ters— Susan,  married,  in  1796,  to 
Geoi^  Augustus,  third  earl  of  Guilford } 
Frances,  married,  in  1800,  to  John,  first 
marquis  of  Bute;  and  Sophia,  married,  in 
1793,  to  sir  Fmncis  Burdett,  bart.  In  1815^ 
his  first  wife  died;  and,  three  months 
afterwards,  he  married  Harriet  Mellon,  an 
actress  at  the  head  of  the  second  class 
of  actresses  at  Dmrv  lane.  Mr.  Coutts 
at  his  death  left  her  all  his  property,  hav- 
ing before  given  portions  to  nis  daughters. 
Mrs.  Coutts  subsequently  married  the 
duke  of  St.  Alban's,  a  young  man,  of  an 
income  rather  limited  for  his  rank,  and 
less,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any  other. 
English  duke.  So  unequal  a  marriage 
afforded  matter  of  diversion,  for  a  long' 
tim^  to  the  Enghsh  journals.  The  duchess 
is  said  to  be  a  lady  of  great  benevolence. 
Covenant.  (See  Bwid  and  Contract.) 
Covenant.  Soon  after  the  reforma- 
tion was  introduced  into  Scotland,  the 
Scotch  Protestants,  being  alarmed  at  the 
expectation  of  an  invasion  from  Spain, 
where  the  *^  invincible  annada"  was  pre- 
paring, entered  into  an  association  (1588) 
for  the  defence  of  their  new  doctrine, 
which  they  called  the  covenant.  After 
the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and 
England  (1603),  as  the  Stuarts  fiivored 
the  episcopal  churches,  whose  hierarchi- 
cal form  seemed  fitted  to  promote  their 
despotic  views,  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened Presbyterianism  broueht  the  fol- 
lowers of  Calvin,  in  Scotland,  to  a  closer 
union ;  and  when,  in  1637,  the  new  liturgy, 
modelled  after  the  English,  was  ordered 
to  be  introduced  into  their  churches,  dis* 
turbances  arose,  which  ended  in  the  form- 
ing of  a  new  covenant  the  following 
year.  During  the  contentions  between 
Charles  I  and  the  parhament,  the  Protes- 
tants in  Scodand  entered  into  a  ^  solenm 
league  and  covenant'^  with  the  English 
paniament,  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  was  con- 
fimied.  But,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  tlie  covenant  was  formally  abol- 
ished (1661).  This,  however,  only  served 
to  confirm  the  strict  Presbyterians  in  their 
principles,  so  that  rebellions  were  fi^quent 
among  them,  till  the  establishment  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience,  in  1689. 

Coventry  ;  a  city  in  England,  of  great 
antiauity,  the  final  syllable  being  evidently 
the  British  fre,  signifying  town.  Parlia- 
ments were  convened  here  by  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  England,  several  of  whom 
occasionaUy  resided  in  the  place.  In  tli6 
civil  war  of  the  17th  century,  Coventiy 
was  conspicuous  for  its  activiw  in  the  pn> 
hamentar^  interest.    Many  of  its  ediooes 
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«jpe  highly  worthy  of  attention.  8t  Bll- 
chael's  church  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
tlie  i)oiDted  style  of  architecture.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Independents,  Dissenters,  Methodists, 
Presbytenans,  Baptists  and  Quakers ;  also 
various  cboritable  institutions,  2  hospitals, 
alms-houses  and  charity  schools.  The 
principal  manufiictures  are  those  of  rib- 
bons and  watcJies.  Two  representatives 
to  parliament  are  now  elected  by  the 
Ireemen,  amountinff  to  nearly  4000.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  here  on  Friday; 
and  there  are  several  fairs,  one  of  which 
.is  called  the  great  or  thow  faxr^  and  con- 
tinues 8  days ;  on  the  first  day  of  which  is 
*  celebrated  the  grand  procession  of  lady 
Godiva  and  her  followers.  This  celebra- 
tion is  founded  on  the  following  story: — 
It  is  said  that  Leofiic,  eari  of  Morcia,  who 
possessed  the  proper^  of  the  tolls  and  ser- 
vices of  Coventry,  exacted  his  dues  so 
rigidly,  that  the  inliabitants  were  greatly 
Aggrieved,  and  at  length  Godiva,  his  pious 
wife,  became  their  aidvocate.  The  eari, 
wearied  by  her  solicitations,  pronised  to 
grant  her  request,  if  she  would  ride  naked 
throuffh  the  town  at  mid-day.  His  terms, 
according  to  the  legend,  were  accepted, 
and  the  countess  r^e  through  the  town 
with  no  covering  but  her  flowing  tresses. 
It  is  added  that  she  had  modesdy  com- 
jmanded  every  person  to  keep  within  doors 
and  away  from  the  windows,  on  pain  of 
•death,  but  that  one  person  could  not  for- 
bear taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his 
curiosity.  In  commemoration  of  this  oc^ 
cumence,  a  procession  occasionally  takes 
place  at  the  thmo  fiiry  in  which  a  female 
of  easy  purchase  rides  in  a  dress  of  linen 
elosely  fitted  to  her  limbs  and  colored  like 
them.  The  curious  person  who  stole  the 
glance  is  called  Peepvne  Tbtn,  and  a  wood- 
en image  of  him  is  to  oe  seen  on  a  house 
in  the  city.  The  stoiy  has  little  founda- 
tion. It  is  first  mentioned  by  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years 
afier  the  time  of  Leofnc  and  Godiva. 
Population,24,242;  49  miles  N.W.Oxford. 

Covered  Wat  (dwnrni  covsoeri) ;  a  space 
of  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  rang- 
ing round  the  works  of  a  fortification. 
Its  fflacis  ^descends,  by  an  easy  slope,  to- 
wards the  field.  It  affords  a  safe  com- 
munication round  all  the  worics,  facilitates 
aaliies  and  retreats,  and  the  reception  of 
auxiliaries,  compels  the  enemy  to  besin 
iiis  operations  at  a  distance,  checks  nis 
approach  and  the  erection  of  breach  bat- 
teries, and  its  parapet  protects  the  fortifi- 
eations  in  its  rear. 

CovsaTtTBE.    (See  HaAand  and  Jftfe.) 


CowEs;  a  seapcNt  on  ^e  north  eoatt 
of  the  Isle  of  Wif^ht,  situated  on  the  river 
Meden,  which  divides  it  into  East  and 
West  Cowes;  12  nules  W.  S.  W.  Poits- 
moutfa.  West  Oowes  fort  is  situated  in 
k>n.  V  l&  W.,  lat  50<»  46^  N.  The  har- 
bor is  as  safe  as  any  in  the  British  chan- 
nel, and  by  far  the  most  convenient  for 
vessels  bound  to  Holland  and  the  east 
countries,  and  is  much  firequented  by 
ships  to  repair  damages  sustained  at  sea, 
and  to  water,  until  the  weather  pemnts 
them  to  proceed  on  their  respective  voy- 
ages. This  place  is  much  resorted  to  in 
summer,  as  a  bathing  place.  East  Cowes 
is  a  hamlet  opposite  to  West  Cowes. 

CowjLET,  Abraham,  a  distiuguished 
Enfflish  poet,  was  bom  at  London  m 
1618.  His  fether,  a  grocer,  died  before 
his  Inith,  but  his  mother  obtained  him  ad- 
mission into  Westminster  school,  as  kinc^ 
scholar.  He  complained  of  his  own  de- 
fective memory,  in  the  acquEnement  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  but  nevertheless  became 
a  correct  classical  scholar,  and  so  ear^ 
imbibed  a  taste  for  poetiy,  that,  in  his  16m 
or  17th  year,  while  yet  at  school,  be  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  verses,  which  he 
entitled  Poetical  Blossoms.  These  juve- 
nile productions,  which  are  more  moral 
and  sententious  than  imaginative,  attracted 
considerable  attention  towards  the  author, 
who,  in  1636,  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
obtained  great  literary  disdnction,  and  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  comedy,  entitled  Love's 
Riddle,  and  another  in  iktin,  called  Abti- 
fragmm  Joadart,  which  was  acted  before 
.the  urnversity  by  the  members  of  Trinity 
college.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Cam" 
bridge  until  1643,  vriien  he  vinss  ejected 
by  me  puritanical  visitora ;  on  which  he 
removed  to  St  John's  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  satirical  poem,  en- 
titled the  Puritan  and  the  Papist  He 
engaged  actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
was  honored  with  the  fiiendship  of  lord 
Falkland.  When  the  queen  was  obliged 
to  quit  England,  Cowley  accompanied  her. 
He  was  S^ent  from  his  native  country 
neariy  10  years,  during  which  time  be 
undertook  various  journeys  for  the  royal 
&mily;  and  it  was  principally  through 
him  that  the  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  the  king  and  queen.  In 
1647  appeared  his  collection  of  amatory 
poems,  entitled  the  Mistress.  This  was 
followed,  in  1650,  by  a  comedy,  called  the 
Guardian,  afterwards  altered  into  the  Cut- 
ter of  Coleman  Street  In  1656,  being  no 
longer  employed  abroad,  he  returned  to 
England,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he  ^ 
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remmn^  a  medium  of  confidential  com- 
munication between  the  kin;  and  the 
royal  paity.  Soon  after  his  arriyal,  he 
publiahed  an  edition  of  his  poems,  con^ 
taining  most  of  the  works  which  appear 
in  the  final  collection.  He  was,  aoout 
this  time,  committed  to  custody  by  the 
ruling  powen,  but  was  released  on  the 
celebrated  doctor  Scarborough  becoming 
bail  for  him  to  the  amount  of  £1000. 
For  the  puniose,  probabl  V)  of  appearing 
in  an  ostensible  character,  he  assumed  the 
profession  of  phyac,  and  had  sufficient 
rateiest  to  procure  a  mandamuB  from  Ox* 
fbrd,  in  1657.  He  again  visited  France, 
and  resumed  his  functions  of  agent  in  Ae 
royal  cause  on  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
On  the  restoration^  he  returned  with  the 
ether  royalists.  By  the  interest  of  the 
duke  of  l^uckin^ham  and  the  earl  of  St 
Albania,  he  obtamed  the  lease  of  a  farm  at 
Chertsey^  held  under  the  queen,  by  which 
his  income  was  rendered  about'  £300  per 
annum.  It  however  appeais,  that  neither 
the  mind  nor  body  of  Cowley  was  fit- 
ted for  Ka  new  mode  of  life.  A  severe 
cold  and  (l^ver,  caught  from  wandering 
among  the  damp  fields,  terminated  his  life 
July,  1667)  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 
The  private  character  of  Cowlev  entitled 
him  to  general  respect;  and  Charles  II 
(no  very  conclusive  testimony,  certainly) 
observed,  that  he  had  not  left  a  **  bet- 
ter man  behind  him  in  England."  It 
appeara,  on  higher  authority,  however, 
that  the  loyalty  of  Cowley  was  free  from 
the  servility  and  gross  adulation  of  the 
eourtien  of'^the  day,  and  that  he  possessed 
a  free,  independent  spirit;  was  modest, 
sober  and  sincere ;  of  gentle  aflfections  an^ 
moderate  wishea  As  a  poet,  he  probabty 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  metaphysical 
dasi^  so  ably  discussed  in  doctor  John- 
son^s  life  of  him.  He  is,  by  turns,  easy, 
gay,  splendid,  witty,  and  never  trite  atid 
vulgar,  although  often  fentastic,  strained, 
and  extravai^t  The  chief  merit  of 
Cowley  consists  in  a  kind  of  sport  of  the 
imagination  in  pursuit  of  a  thought  through 
all  its  variations  and  obliquities,  and  in 
searching  throughout  the  material  world 
ft>r  objects  of  similitude  with  intellectual 
ideas,  connected  by  the  most  fanciful  rela- 
tions. The  Anacreontics  of  Cowley  are 
among  his  most  affreeable  pieces,  and  few 
have  parephrasecTthe  Teian  bard  more 
felicitously.  His  own  original  ballad,  the 
List  of  lAistresses,  is  deemed  still  more 
sprifffatly  and  pleasant  His  love  verses, 
entided  the  Mistress,  abound  vrith  wit, 
but  are  utteriy  destitute  of  feeling,  being 
m  once  ingenious  and  ftigid.  HisPindar- 
51* 


ic  Odes  exhibit  a  most  unbridled  license 
of  thought,  metre  and  expression,  but 
contain  many  veiy  striking  combinations 
end  images.  His  Davideis,  which  is  in- 
complete, although  conveying  no  strong 
proof  of  epic  talent,  contains  some  pleas- 
ing pasBages.  Of  his  occasional  pieces^ 
his  Hymn  to  Light  is  decidedly  the  most 
elevated  and  poetical.  As  an  essayist  in 
prose,  Cowley  is  natural,  easy  and  equa- 
ble, abounding  with  thought,  but  without 
any  of  the  anectation  or  straining  which 
difflgures  his  poetiy.  Nor  is  his  comedy, 
the  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,  without  hu- 
mor, although  of  a  temporary  nature.  As 
a  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  is  highly  com-> 
mended  by  doctor  Johnson.  His  principal 
performance  in  that  language,  consists  of 
six  books  on  plants,  which  show  remark 
able  fecility  in  the  accommodadon  ol 
verse  to  an  untoward  subject  His  imita- 
tions of  the  satires  and  moral  episdes  of 
Horace  are  also  much  admired  by  War- 
ton.  Wliatever  place  Cowley  mav  retain 
in  general  estimation  as  a  poet,  he  must 
alwayV  stand  high  asavrit:  fewauthon 
afford  so  many  new  thoughts,  and  those 
so  entirely  his  own. 

CowpER,  William,  a  distinguished  mod- 
em English  poet,  was  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Herts,  Nov.  26,  1731.  His  father 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  vras  the  reverend 
John  Cowper,  D.  D.,  son  of  Spencer  Cow- 
per,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common 
pleas,  a  younger  brother  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Cowper.  He  received  liis  eariy 
education  at  a  school  in  his  native  county, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  that  of  West- 
minster. Here  he  acquired  a  competent 
portion  of  classical  knowledge ;  but,  from 
the  delicacy  of  his  temperament,  and  the 
timid  shyness  of  his  dis{K)8ition,  he  seems 
to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom 
from  the  mdeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more 
robust  companions^  and  to  have  received, 
indellblv,the  impressions  that  subsequent- 
ly produced  his  Tirocinium,  in  which 
poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  pubfic 
education  in  En^id  is  very  strongly 
stated.  On  leaving  Westminster,  he  was 
articled,  for  three  ^ears,  to  an  eminent  at- 
torney, during  which  time  he  appeara  to 
have  paid  veiy  little  attention  to  his  pro- 
fession; nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point 
after  his  entrv  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  fer  the  honorable  and  lu- 
crative place  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  lordsL 
which  poet  his  family  interest  had  secured 
for  him.  While  he  resided  in  die  Templeu 
he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
social  m  his  intercourse,  numbering  among 
his  companions  Lbyd,  Churchill^  ThoiD> 
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ton  and  Colinan,  all  of  whom  had  been 
his  companions  at  Westminster  school, 
and  the  two  latter  of  whom  he  assisted 
with  some  papers  in  the  Connoisseur. 
His  natural  disposition,  however,  remained 
timid  and  diffident,  and  his  spirits  so  con- 
stitutionally infirm,  that,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  his  assuming  the  post  to  which 
he  had  been  destined,  he  was  thrown  into 
such  unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea  of 
making  his  appearance  before  the  assem- 
bled peerage,  that  he  was  not  only  oblig^ 
to  resign  the  appointment,  but  was  precip- 
itated, by  his  agitation  of  spirits,  into  a 
state  of  great  mental  disorder.  At  this 
I>eriod,  he  was  led  into  a  deep  considera- 
tion of  his  religious  state ;  and,  having  im- 
bibed the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation in  its  most  appalling  rigor,  he  was 
led  to  a  vety  dismal  state  of  apprehension. 
We  are  told,  "  that  the  terror  of  eternal 
judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disor- 
dered his  faculties ;  and  he  remained  seven 
months  in  a  continual  expectation  of  being 
instantly  plunged  into  eternal  misery."  In 
this  shocking  condition,  confinem^t  be- 
came necessary,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
receptacle  for  lunatics,  kept  by  the  amiable 
and  well-known  doctor  Cotton  of  Sl  A1- 
ban^s.  At  len^,  his  mind  recovered  a 
degree  of  seremty,  and  he  retii-ed  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Unwin, 
which  ripened  into  the  strictest  intimacy. 
In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by  reli- 
gious despondency,  and  endured  a  partial 
alienation  of  mind  for  some  years,  during 
which  affliction  he  was  highly  indebted 
to  the  affectionate  care  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In 
1778,  he  again  recovered;  in  1780,  he 
was  persuaded  to  translate  some  of  the 

Spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madame 
uion.  In  the  same  and  the  following 
year,  he  was  also  induced  to  prepare  a 
volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which  was 
printed  in  1  /  82.  This  volume  did  not  attract 
any  great  dc^e  of  public  attention.  The 
principal  topics  are,  Error,  Truth,  Expos- 
tulation, Hope,  Charity,  Retirement  and 
Conversation;  all  of  which  are  treated 
with  originality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  portion  of  refigious  austerity,  which, 
without  some  veiy  striking  recommenda- 
tion, was  not,  at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to 
acquhe  popularity.  They  are  in  rhymed 
heroics ;  the  style  being  rather  strong  than 
poetical,  although  never  flat  or  insipid. 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted 
with  lady  Austen,  widow  of  sir  Robert 
Austen,  who  subsequently  resided,  for 
some  time,  at  the  panooage-houso   at 


Olney.  To  the  influence  of  this  lady,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  exf^uisitely  hu- 
morous ballad  of  John  Gilpw,  and  the 
author's  master-piece,  the  Task.  The  lat- 
ter admirable  poem  chiefly  occupied  hm 
2d  volume,  winch  was  published  in  1785^ 
and  rapidly  secured  umversal  admiratioa 
The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with 
great  elegance  and  picturesque  beauty; 
and,  ailer  Thomson,  Cowper  is  probablv 
the  poet  who  has  added  most  to  tiie  stock 
of  natural  imagery.  The  moral  reflec- 
tions in  this  poem  are  alsp  exceedingly 
impressive,  and  its  delineation  of  charac- 
ter abounds  in  genuine  nature.  His  re 
ligious  system  too,  although  discoverable, 
is  less  gloomily  exhibited  in  this  than  in 
liis  otlier  productions.  This  volume  alao 
contained  bis  Tirocinium^ — a  piece  strongly 
written,  and  abounding  with  striking  ob- 
servations, whatever  may  be  tliought  of  its 
decision  against  public  education.  About 
tlie  year  1/84,  he  began  his  version  of  Ho- 
mer, which,  after  many  impediments,  ap- 
peared in  July,  1791.  Tliis  work  pos- 
sesses much  exacmess,  as  to  sense,  and 
is  certainly  a  more  accurate  representa- 
tion of  Homer  than  the  version  of  Pope; 
but  English  blank  verae  cannot  sufficiently 
sustain  the  less  poetical  parts  of  Homer, 
and  the  ^neral  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic 
Disappomted  at  the  roception  of  tins  labo- 
rious work,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it, 
as  also  the  superintendence  of  an  edition 
of  Milton,  and  a  new  didactic  poem,  to  be 
entided  the  Four  Ages ;  but,  although  he 
occasionally  wrote  a  few  verses,  and  re- 
vised his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmeringB 
of  reason,  those  and  all  other  und^takinga 
Anally  save  way  to  a  relapee  of  his  mala- 
dy. His  disoi^der  extended,  with  little 
intenmssion,  to  the  close  of  life ;  which, 
melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in  a  state  of 
alisolute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pension  of 
£300  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the 
crown.  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  gifl- 
ed,  but  afflicted  man  of  genius^  exliibited 
symptoms  of  dro[)6y,  which  carried  him 
ofi'on  the  25di  of  April  following.  Since 
his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  care  and 
industry  of  his  flieud  and  biographer, 
Hayley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as 
one  of  the  most  easy  and  elegant  letter 
writers  on  record. 
Cow-PocK.  (See  Vacdnation,) 
Co WRT-S HELLS ;  shells  used  for  coin; 
a  kind  of  small  muscles,  belonging  to  the 
Indian  seas,  &c ;  the  ofpraa  moneto  of 
Linnaeus.  They  have  an  oval,  smooth 
shell.  The  largest  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  size,  and  indented  on  both  sides  of 
the  opening.    They  are  collected  twice  a 
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y«ar  In  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and,  in  still  greater  quantity,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Maldive  islands. 
They  are  used  throughout  the  East  Indies, 
especially  in  Bengal  and  in  the  African 
Grade,  instead  of  small  coLqs.  The  de- 
mand is  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
insignificant  price  (in  1780,  a  pound  of 
them  might  be  bought  fbr  three  cents), 
about  $lSO,000  worth  are  sent  eveiy  year 
to  Bengal. 

CoxE,  Wilham,  a  historian  and  travel- 
ler, bom  in  London,  1747,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  successively 
accompanied  several  younff  men  of  the 
first  English  families,  on  their  traveb  in 
Europe,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  Among 
these  were  the  ean  of  Pembroke,  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread  (the  fiimous  parliamentary 
orator),  and  the  marquis  of  Comwallis. 
He  pubhsbed  an  account  of  bis  travels 
through  Switzerland  (1779),  and  through 
Poland,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
{1784t--92),  which  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  have  been  translated  mto  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  As  a  historian, 
he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1798, 
which  were  followed  hw  those  of  Horatio 
Lord  Walpole,  m  1802.  He  then  pub- 
lished his  History  of  the  House  of  Austria 
(1807),  which  has  been  translated  into 
German ;  next,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  fi-om 
1700  to  1788  (1813, 3  vols.,  4to.).  Marlbo- 
rough's Life  and  Original  Papers  (1818 
et  seq.,  3  vol*:.  4to.)  is  a  valuable  work. 
Mr.  Coxe  died  in  1828. 

Coxw^  or  CozciN,  Michael,  a  painter 
and  enrnver,  bom  at  Mechlin,  1497,  a 

Supil  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  travelled  to 
''ame,  where  he  remained  several  yeans, 
attracted  by  the  works  of  Raphael,  with 
whom  he  was  probably  personally  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  executed  several 
Siiutings  in  fresco,  and  many  other  pieces, 
e  also  painted  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  in  the  style  of  Raphael,  which 
was  enffraved  on  32  coppeiplates.  In  the 
imperial  gallery  of  Vienna,  we  find  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Jesus,  by  him.  His 
works  are  rare,  even  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  died  in  1592. 

Cotpsls,The;  1.  Noel,  the  father,  bom, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Paris  or  in 
Normandy,  in  1628  or  in  1629,  died 
in  1707,  at  Paris.  After  he  had  embel- 
lished, by  the  royal  command,  the  old 
Louvre  with  his  paintinss  (fit>m  the  car- 
toons of  Lebmn),  and  had,  in  like  manner, 
adorned  the  Tuileries,  he  was  appointed  a 
director  of  the  French  academy  m  Rome. 


Hia  four  pictures  fbr  the  council  hall  at 
Versailles — Solon,  Trajan,  Severus  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus— excited  the  admi- 
radon  of  connoisseurs.  His  chief  works 
are,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  James  (in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame],  Cain  murdering, 
his  Brother  (in  the  acaaeniy),  tlie  Trinity 
and  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virjpn  (in 
the  H6tel  des  Invalides).  Coypel  had  a 
rich  imagination,  drew  correctly,  under- 
stood expression,  and  was  an  agreeable  col- 
orist.—^  His  son,  Anthony,  bom  at  Paris,, 
in  1661,  where  he  died  in  1721,  possessed 
spirit  and  invention.  At  the  age  of  14,  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  Venetian  color 
ists,  and,  though  his  studies  were  inter- 
mpted  by  his  speedy  return  to  France,  the 
works  tliat  he  executed  obtained  the  great- 
est applause,  whuh  rendered  him  proba- 
bly more  careless  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been.  The  richness  of  his 
imagination  and  the  greamess  of  his  com- 
position caused  his  imperfect  drawing  to 
be  overlooked,  and  his  dazzling  coloring 
excused  his  want  of  haimony.  His  fiime 
laid  tbB  foundation  for  the  manner  of  the 
Frencn  school* — 3.  Much  more  pure  and 
correct,  but  comparatively  neglected  by 
the  public  of  his  time,  was  his  younger 
brother,  Noel  Nicholas  Coyi^el,  usuwly 
called  Coypel  Uie  unde^  bom  at  Paris,  in 
165^,  where  he  died  in  1735.  Far  from 
desiring  to  dazzle  by  a  false  glitter,  he 
aimed  only  at  tmth  and  nature.  Without 
general  popularity,  he  was  satisfied  with 
tne  praise  of  a  small  circle  of  connoisseurs 
of  good  taste.  He  finally  received  a  place 
in  Uie  academy. — 4.  Charles  Anthony,  the 
son  of  Anthony,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1694^ 
where  he  died  in  1752,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fiither,  and  accommodated 
himself  to  the  taste  of  his  time  ^vith  great 
success.  The  applause  Which  he  received 
did  him  much  injury.  He  was  entirely  a 
mannerisL  His  coloring  was  dazzling,  but 
inharmonious.  His  fiither  was  the  author 
of  a  poetical  epistle  on  painting,  address- 
ed to  him,  written  with  much  elegance. 

CoYSEvox,  Antoine,  a  sculptor,  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  1640,  went  to  Alsace,  in  his 
27th  year,  to  adom  the  beautifiil  palace  of 
tlie  cardinal  Ffirstenberg  at  Saveme.  On 
his  retum  to  France,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  made  several  busts  ot 
Louis  XIV,  and  otlier  works  for  the  royal 
palaces.  His  figures  are  full  of  grace, 
natural  and  noble.  He  was  called  the 
Vamb/ke  of  aculpture^  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  animation  of  his  portraits. 
The  statue  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the 
museum  at  Paris,  is  a  masterpiece  of  ar^ 
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Besides  this,  his  most  AtSoganhed  woiks 
are  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV,  on  horseback, 
ibr  the  estates  of  Bretague ;  the  sepulchre 
of  Colbert ;  the  statues  representing  the 
Dordogne,  Garonne  and  Maine ;  the  group 
of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  sitting  Venus ; 
the  Nymph  of  the  Shell ;  the  Hamadiyad ; 
the  sportive  Faun  with  the  Flute ;  Pega- 
sus and  Mercury.  Coysevox  died  at  Paris^ 
in  ]7^,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Crab  {cancer,  Lin.).  This  name,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
mifa$9tf  through  the  Latin  carabus,  used  by 
Pliny  to  designate  certain  crustaceous 
species,  is  now  applied  to  a  considerable 
froup  of  invertebral  animals,  whose  bod- 
ies are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton,  or 
calcareous  crust,  having  10  articulioed 
ttmbs,  adapted  for  swimming  or  walking, 
a^d  breathing  by  hrandda,  or  giDs.  The 
head  and  corselet  are  united,  the  latter 
being  broader  than  it  is  long.  The  tail  is 
short  in  proportion,  and  concealed  by  be- 
ing turned  forward  beneath  the  body. 
This  eenus  is  distinffuished  from  all  oth- 
ers of  the  same  fiLmily  1^  the  semicircu- 
lar shape  of  the  corselet,  the  pointed  or 
hooked  extremities  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
limbs,  tlie  narrowness  of  the  superior 
shell  from  before  backwards,  the  posterior 
direction  of  the  hinder  tarsif  and  the  ab- 
sence of  spines  or  ridses  from  the  Jbrems, 
or  biting  claws.  They  belong  to  the 
fourth  section  of  ten-legged,  short-tailed 
enulacea  (deetq)oda  brac^vra)  of  the  latest 
systems,  and  are  of  numerous  species, 
exceedindy  various  in  size,  color,  and 
modes  of  living.  A  slight  survey  of  the 
structure  of  these  aninmis  mi^t  lead  to 
the  opinion  that  their  senses  were  lim- 
ited or  imperfect;  but  proper  observation 
shows  the  contrary  to  be  true.  The  sense 
of  sight,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  pecu- 
liariy  acute,  and  enables  them  to  distinguish 
the  approach  of  objects  from  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  Their  power  of 'smell- 
ing is  also  great,  though  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  organ  by  which  this  sense 
operates.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the 
arUenrut  serve  this  purpose.  Until  more 
positive  knowledge  is  acquired  on  the 
subject,  no  e^il  can  arise  from  this  opin- 
ion as  to  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  smelL 
The  entrance  to  the  organ  of  hearing  is  at 
the  base  of  the  peduncle  sustaining  the 
anienMSj  and  consists  of  a  small,  hard, 
triangular  prominence,  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane, within  which  is  a  cavity  containing 
the  expanded  auditory  nerve.  Of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  touch,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  possessed  by  the  antenna,  appears 
to  be  the  least  perfect,  since  the*  whole 


body  and  limbs  are  incruflted  with  a  haid, 
compact  shelL  Of  the  sense  of  taste,  we 
can  say  nothing,  but  that,  as  the  ammaltf 
possess  a  rtmukMy  complex  and  ejah* 
orate  apparatus  for  mastication,  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  them  devoid  of 
this  sense.  The  mouth  is  fomished  whh 
at  least  eight  nieces  or  poiiv  of  jaws, 
which  pass  the  food  through  an  extreme^ 
short  gullet  into  a  membranous  stomach 
of  cimsiderable  size.  This  stomach  is 
rendered  curious  by  having  within  certain 
cardlagiiious  appendages,  to  which  strong 
grinding  teeth  are  attached.  These,  in 
crabs,  are  five  in  number,  and  placed  at 
the  pyloric  extremity,  or  outlet  of  the 
stomach ;  so  that  the  abment,  after  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  jaws,  is  again 
more  perfectly  chewed  by  the  stomach- 
teeth,  before  entering  the  digesdve  tube^ 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
biliary  fluid  of  the  liver.  The  latter  orvao 
is  of  great  size  in  these  creatures,  and  is 
all  that  sofl,  rich,  yellow  substance,  found 
immediately  beneath  the  superiw  shell, 
usually  cafled  the  ^  of  the  crab,  and 
histly  esteemed  a  delicious  nwrseL  A 
litde  posterior  to  the  stomach  (commonly 
called  sandbag),  the  heart  is  situated — a 
somewhat  gl^iiltf,  whitish  body,  which 
propels  a  colorless  Ivmph  to  the  gills 
(called  dead  man^sJUJi  or fyngen)  and  rest 
of  the  body,  whence  it  is  brought  back  to 
the  heart  by  a  hollow  vein  (vetia  oaoa),  of 
considerable  size.  The  process  of  slough- 
ing, moulting,  or  throwing  off  the  entire 
calcareous  covering,  which  ccmstitutes 
their  only  skeleton,  is  common  to  all  the 
erttftoeseo,  and  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 
As  it  is  obvious  that  the  hard  shell,  wheo 
once  nerfocted,  cannot  change  with  the 
growtn  of  the  animal,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  shed  entirely ;  and 
this  sbeddinff  takes  place  at  repilar  peri- 
ods, at  which  the  increase  of  size  occurs. 
No  one  can  behold  the  huge  claws  or 
forceps  of  various  specifs,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  j<Mnts  between  them  and  the 
body,  without  feeling  some  surprise  that 
the  creature  should  be  able  to  extricate 
them  from  the  oM  shell,  though  this  Is 
readily  accomplished.  The  aquatic  crabs, 
when  the  season  of  shedding  arrives,  gen*^ 
erally  seek  the  ssndy  shores  of  the  creeks' 
and  rivers,  and,  having  selected  a  situation^ 
they  remain  at  rest,  and  the  change  be- 
gins. The  body  of  the  crab  seems  to 
swell,  the  large  upper  shell  is  ^radunWf 
detached  at  the  edge,  or  where  it  joins  the 
thorax  or  corselet,  and  the  memlnwia 
graduaOy  gives  wa^,  and  rises  up  from 
behind,  somewhat  like  the  bd  of  a  chssL 
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The  crab  noxt  bef^  to  vndidmw  flie 
MmbB  fiom  their  CMoBy  and  the  large  mus- 
cles of  the  davTi  vndergo  a  aofteniitf, 
which  allowa  of  their  being  drawn  thiou^ 
Che  sniaUer  jointsi  This  moTement  is 
dowly  eflfeeted,  and,  at  the  time  it  is  ae- 
compliahed,  the  paita  about  the  mouth, 
the  cMtefMMB  and  eyes  an  withdrawn  fiom 
their  old  caaes^  and  the  animal  escapee, 
fetaininff  his  ori^nal  £guie,  but  soft,  help- 
lesB,  and  incapable  of  exertion  or  resist- 
ance. By  a  gentle  and  not  Teiy  obvioas 
motion,  we  next  obserre  the  sand  dis- 
placed below  the  body,  and  the  crab  be- 
nns  to  be  covered  with  it,  until,  at  length, 
he  is  sufficient^  covered  for  safety,  though 
still  in  siff  ht  This  is  generally  in  shallow 
water,  where  the  sun  shines  fiedy  upon 
the  bottom ;  and,  in  the  courw  of  12  hours, 
the  ezteroal  membrane  begins  to  harden, 
BD  as  to  crackle  like  paper  when  pressed 
upon,  and  the  process  of  hardening  goes 

*  on  so  rapidly,  tnat,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
48  houn,tlie  crab  regains  something  of 

.  his  former  solidity  aim  alnlily  to  protect 
himself  by  fliffht  or  resistance.  Myriads 
of  these  animals  an  caught  on  the  shares 
of  the  riven  and  creeks  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  when  in  their  soft  state,  and 
soki  to  great  advantage.  The  epicure 
who  has  never  tasted  soft  crabs  should 
hasten  to  Baltimore,  Annapolis  or  fk^ton, 
in  Mairlaiid,  in  July  and  August,  to  make 
himself  acauainted  with  one  of  the  highest 
hccuries  or  the  table,  which  fturly  di^tes 
the  palm  with  canvass-badL  ducks,  aho 
to  be  obtained  in  perfection  in  Baltimore 
during  the  winter.  The  hidnts  of  crabs 
are  very  various:  some  ara  exchinv^ . 
aquatic,  and  remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks, 
at  great  depths  in  the  sea ;  othen  inhabit 
excavations  formed  in  the  soft  cond  reefi 
or  ban  on  certain  coasts;  some  spend 
their  days  altogether  on  shore,  living  in 
burrows  or  dens,  formed  in  a  moist  or 
boffgy  soil;  othen  resort  to  ihe  rocky  flats 
or  beaches,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  where  only 
an  occaoonal  wave  dashes  over  them,  and 
seek  reftige  in  the  sea  when  alarmed; 
while  some  species  are  completely  terres- 
trial, inhabidng  holes  upon  the  highest 
hills  and  mountains  of  ttie  West  Indies. 
Of  these  land-crabs^  the  most  ramarkable 
is  the  species  formerly  so  abundant  in  die 
hiffhlands  of  Jamaica  {cancer  rwriccila),  and 
stiB  common  in  less  densely  peopl^  or 
unmhaMted  islands.  When  the  season 
for  spawning  arrives,  vast  armies  of  them 
set  out  fiom  die  hills,  marching  in  a  direct 
kine  towards  the  sea-shore,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  On 
this  grand  expedition,  nothing  is  allowed 


to  turn  them  fiom  their  courw.  Widi 
unyielding  perseverance,  they  surmount 
every  obstacle  which  may  intervene, 
whether  a  house,  rock,  or  other  body,  not 
avoidinff  the  labor  of  climbing  by  goii^ 
round,  but  ascending  and  passuig  over  it 
in  a  straij|ht  line.  Having  reached  the 
destined  limit  of  their  journey,  they  de- 
posit their  eg(|8  in.  the  sand,  and  recom- 
mence their  toilsome  march  towards  thcJr 
upbmd  retreats.  They  set  out  after  night- 
fiul,  and  steadily  advance,  untU  the  ap- 
proach of  dxy-hght  vrams  them  to  seek 
concealment  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  or  among  any  kind  of  rubbish, 
where  they  lie  ensconced  until  the  stan 
a^n  invite  them  to  puraue  their  undevl- 
atmg  course.  On  their  seaward  journey, 
thev  are  in  fiill  vigor  and  fine  condition ; 
and  this  is  the  time  when  they  are  caught 
in  great  numbera  for  the  table.  Their 
fleab,  which  is  of  the  purest  whiteness,  is 
highly  esteemed,  but,  nke  that  of  all  crus- 
taceous  animals,  is  rather  difficult  of  diges- 
tion* Returning  fiN>m  the  coast,  they  are 
exhausted,  poor,  and  no  longer  fit  for  uae. 
They  then  retire  to  then:  burrows,  and 
slough,  or  shed  theu*  shells,  after  which' 
operation,  and  while  in  their  soft  state, 
they  are  again  sought  hv  epicurea  See- 
mg  they  are  so  much  valuea  as  an  article 
offood,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  num* 
ben  should  be  exceedingqr  diminished,  or 
quite  extin^piished,  in  populous  islands, 
where  multitudes  are  annually  c^msumed, 
before  they  have  deposited  their  em  for 
the  continuance  of  the  species.  Besides 
this  cause  of  diminution,  they  are  destrcMr- 
ed,  in  great  numbers^  b^  other  animals, 
and  numbera  of  them  penah  fiom  exhaus- 
tion and  injury  on  their  homeward  prog- 
ress. When  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
young,  in  like  maimer,  seek  the  hills,  and 
pursue  the  course  of  life  peculiar  to  their 
race.  Crabs  generall]^  mbeist  upon  ani- 
mal matter,  especially  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, though  some  of  them  are  vei^ 
ftMid  of  certain  vegetable  substances.  This 
is  especially  the  case  vrith  the  swift-run- 
ninff  or  racer  crabs,  which  live  in  burro^v 
maoe  in  a  soft  or  watery  soil,  in  the  VHsiu- 
ity  of  sugar-cane  fields.  From  their  num- 
bera and  activi^,  they  become  a  great 
nuisance,  destroying  urge  quantities  of 
cane,  by^  cutting  it  oft*  and  sucking  the 
juice.  Thev  sometimes  increase  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
rats  and  other  destroyen  of  the  cane,  they 
Might  the  hopes  of  the  planter,  and  com- 
pletely spoil  his  crop.  Their  excava- 
tions m  the  soil  are  so  deep  and  extensive. 
imd  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  catch  or  4<» 
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Mroy  tfaem  in  any  wsy,  Aat  they  Biay  te 
Muded  M  seriously  subtracting  irom  tlie 
vuse  of  estates  situated  near  the  sea,  or 
wliere  they  are  abundant  No  one,  who 
has  not 'made  the  experiment,  could  read- 
ily believe  the  great  distance  at  which 
these  marauderB  descry  an  approaching 
pUTBoer,  nor  the  extrsordinaiy  celerity 
with  which  they  escape.  Few  men  can 
ran  with  sufficient  Bwiftness  to  overtake 
'  them ;  and  even  when,  from  any  accident, 
the  pursuer  is  led  to  hope  that  he  has  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  his  victun,  the  wonderful 
fiicility  they  hare  in  running,  or  rather 
darung  in  any  direction,  or  with  any  part 
of  their  bodies  fbr^noet,  almost  uniionnly 
enaMes  them  to  elude  capture,  and  re- 
commence their  flight  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  they  Mave  the  mouths  of 
their  dens,  or  go  to  a  distance  from  them, 
in  the  day-time;  and  thdr  vigilance  is 
such,  that  they  regain  them  in  a  moment, 
and  disappear  securely,  as  soon  aa  a  man 
or  dog  comes  near  enough  to  be  seen. 
The  writer  has  known  a  planter,  whose 
crop  was  ruined  one  season  by  bad  weath- 
er, rats  and  crabs  combined,  vent  his 
spleen  by  shooting  the  crabs,  which  were 
not  otherwise  to  oe  apjproached  so  as  to 
be  killed.  This,  as  might  be  supposed, 
was  a  veiy  ineffectual  revenge,  since  their 
riiells  are  sufficiently  hard  to  cause  most 
of  the  shot  to  glance  harmlessly  offi  Per- 
haps poisonmgj  by  means  of  the  powder 
of  the  nux  voumco,  or  St  Ignatius^  bean, 
would  prove  a  more  efl[ectual  method.  A 
mixture  of  this  powder  with  susar  or  mo- 
lasses and  crumbs  of  bread  might  be  tried 
with  a  considerable  prospect  of  success. 
The  species  which  daily  ba^  in  the  son, 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  West  India 
islands,  are  quite  as  vigilant,  and  very  little 
inferior  in  swiftness  to  those  above-men-  ' 
tioned.  Some  of  them  are  veiv  large, 
splendidly  colored,  and  well  suited  to  ex- 
cite the  wishes  of  a  naturalist  to  add  them 
to  his  collection.  Many  an  hour  of  anx- 
ious vratching,  and  many  a  race  of  breath- 
less eagerness,  have  they  caused  the  writer 
in  vain.  Sometimes  when,  with  great 
catitioD,  I  had  approached,  and  placed 
mycelf  between  the  crab  and  the  sea, 
hoping  to  drive  him  inland  and  secure 
him,  ju£t  at  the  instant  success  seemed  to 
be  certain,  the  vigilant  animal  would  dart 
ndewise,  backwards,  or  in  a  direction 
entirely  opposite  to  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take,  and  scamper  securely  to 
nis  ocean  hiding-place.  At  other  times, 
wmle  stealing  upon  one  which  was  pre- 
vented fh>m  observing  my  approach  by  a 
projecting  fxece  of  rock,  and  ahnost  sore 


of  my  pnze,  0110  vigilaBt  mp  tit  a  distance 
has  tak«i  aJann,  uid,  by  dashing  acsMS 
the  spot  where  the  unsui^cting  individ- 
ual rested,  set  all  in  the  vicinity  to  flight, 
and  changed  my  anticipated  triumph  to 
inortiflcat]on.-^uiquiren  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  most  ample  knowledge  of  the 
construction,  functions /and  claasiflcation 
of  crustaceous  animalfl^  we  refer  to  Des- 
maxest's  excellent  work,  entitled  Omti 
dhatiom  t^niraUs  awr  lea  Cmslae^  (8vo^ 
Paris,  1893).  Suchasvrishtobesatisfiie- 
lorily  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  these 
curious  bdngs,  would  find  much  gratifica- 
tion from  a  visit,  during  the  fine  season, 
to  some  of  the  places  of  resort  upon  our 
Adantic  coast,  where  they  will  find  an 
abundant  field  thrown  open  to  their  ex- 
amination. Perhaps  cape  BCay  is  one  of 
the  best  situations  fi>r  this  purpose,  on 
account  of  the  fiu^ty  of  visiting  it,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  sea  beach. 

Crab,  in  ehip^building ;  a  sort  of  wood- 
en pillar,  whose  lower  end, being  letdown 
through  a  ship's  deck^  rests  upon  asocket, 
like  the  cuistern.  It  is  employed  to  wind 
in  the  cable,  or  to  raise  any  weighty  mat- 
ter. It  dififers  from  the  capstem  by  not 
being  furnished  with  a  dnitn-head,  and  by 
having  the  ban  going  entirely  through  it 

Cejlb-Apple.    (See  ^^ppU,) 

CiUBBB,  Ge(»ge,  one  of  the  most  pops- 
lar  of  the  modem  British  poets,  was  bom 
Dec  21, 1754,  at  Al^rougfa,  in  Suffolk. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  was  intended  fiv  a  surgeon. 
The  poetical  disposition  of  the  boy  showed 
itseli  eariy,  being  awakened  by  the  oppo- 
site spirit  of  the  6th^,  who  used  to  cut 
all  the  verses  out  of  the  journals  which  he 
read,  considering^  them  as  a  useless  incum- 
brance. The  pieces  of  paper  containing 
them  served  toe  children  for  playthings. 
Thus  the  little  George  acqmred  the  habit 
of  reading  verse,  I^med  many  of  the 
{Heces  by  heart,  and,  aAer  a  while,  at- 
tempted to  supply  the  gaps  often  made  in 
the  pieces  by  the  process  of  excision. 
By  and  by,  he  wrote  lor  the  journals^  and, 
in  1778,  gained  a  prize  for  a  poem  on 
hope,  which  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
study  of  surgery,  and  ^  to  Lond(»i,  vHiera 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  bellee-letliea. 
Here  Edmund  Burke  became  his  paternal 
fiiend  and  adviser.  The  first  poems  which 
he  published  afler  his  change  of  residenoe, 
including  the  ViUage  (1782),  received  great 
applause.     Doctor  Johnson 


lohnson  encouraged 
the  voimj^  poet  to  persevere.  Burke  per- 
suaded him  to  study  lhe<^ogy,  and,  by  la- 
borious application,  vrithout  having  virited 
s  university,  he  gained  an  academic  de 
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The  duke  of  Rutland  conferred  on 
I  a  living  in  his  gift,  to  which  another 
vas  afterwards  added.  Crabbe  now  mar- 
ried, and  became  the  father  of  a  numerous 
&mily.  At  a  later  period,  he  received  a 
lucradve  benefice,  in  the  county  of  Suf> 
folk ;  and,  in  1813,  he  was  made  rector 
'  of  Trowbridjje.  The  study  of  theology, 
ibr  a  long  tune,  withdrew  Mr.  Crabbe 
almost  entirely  fiom  poetic  labora.  As 
late  as  1807,  a&r  an  interruption  of  almost 
20  years,  he  gave  some  new  poems  to  the 
public,  among  which  the  Borough  de- 
serves particular  mention.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Tales  of  the  HalL  in  which 
two  brothers,  who  have  met  after  a  lon^ 
separation,  describe  many  scenes  and 
events  which  they  have  witnessed.  His 
smaller  tales,  in  verse,  deserve  also  to  be 
mentioned.  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions,  and,  of  late  years,  he  has 
hiinself  made  a  collection  of  them.  His 
poetry  has  been  jusdy  compared  to  the 
painting  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  being 
distinguished  ibr  truth,  accuracy  and  life. 
Its  charm  lies  in  the  masteriy  treatment 
of  subjects  which,  in  themselves,  have 
litde  of  a  poetical  character.  His  muse 
lores  to  visit  the  huts  of  poverty  and  mis- 
ery, and  describes  the  scenes  which  they 
exhibit  vrith  heart-rending  truth.  His 
descriptions  of  nature  are  Bving,  circum- 
stantial and  true.  Every  thin^  about  him 
is  characteristic,  clear  and  simple.  He 
has  been  called  die  cawtomut  of  the  human 
BouL 

Crabeth,  IKeik  and  Wouter,  brothers ; 
painters  on  glass ;  said,  by  some,  to  be 
Germans;  by  others,  to  be  Dutchmen. 
They  lived  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  at  Gouda, 
where  they  executed  11  paintings  on 
glass,  in  St.  John's  church,  which  are  still 
admired.  Wouter  excelled  in  exactness, 
Dierk  in  power.  The  art  of  painting  on 
\glas8,  according  to  some  accounts,  c^sed 
with  them.  It  is  related  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  two  brothers  prevented  them  from 
conununicatingto  each  other  the  secret  of 
their  particular  st^le,  and  that  each,  on 
receiving  a  visit  m>m  the  other,  carefully 
conceal^  such  of  his  works  as  were  not 
completed,  lest  the  observation  of  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  the  painting  miffht 
enable  his  brother  to  acquire  the  pecufiar 
advantages  of  his  style. 

Ciucow ;  arepubhc  and  city  in  Poland, 
in  West  Galicia,  situated  on  an  extensive 

Slain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Ludawa  and  Yistula,  where  many  impor- 
tant commercial  roads  centre;  Ion.  19^ 
57'y'E.;lat50°{ysy'N.  Itwasformerly 


the  capiinl  of  Poland^  and  though,  after- 
wards, Sijriamund  III  (who  reigned  fiom 
1587  to  1632)  fixed  the  royal  residence  at 
Warsaw,  still  it  remained,  till  1764,  the 
place  of  coronation.  It  contains  about 
S5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  many  are 
Germans,  and  a  great  number  Jews.  It 
consists  of  Cracow  proper,  or  the  old 
city,  surrounded  with  fortifications,  walls 
and  ditches,  and  the  suburbs  of  Stradom 
and  Clepar  on  the  lef^  and  Casimir  on 
die  riffh^  bank  «if  the  river  Vistula.  The 
traveller,  on  seeing  the  number  of  rich 
old  churches  and  towers,  the  lofty  casde, 
and  the  mass  of  houses,  spread  out  before 
him  on  the  boundless  plam,  would  sup- 
pose that  he  was  approaching  a  splendid 
city ;  but,  on  entering,  he  finds  a  labyrinth 
of  crooked  and  dirty  streets,  bearing  the 
remains  of  former  splendor.  Cracow  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  wno  formeriy  bore  the 
tide  of  duke  of  Seoaia.  The  church  of 
the  casde  (a  Gothic  buildmg  well  worth 
seeing),  the  richest  church  in  Galicia,  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  many  Polish 
kings,  the  tombs  of  the  fiimous  Sobieski, 
of  Jos.  Poniatowski,  of  Kosciusko  and 
Dombrowdu.  Of  the  other  72  churches, 
some  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity. 
In  the  church  of  St  Anna  stands  the 
marble  monument  of  Copernicus.  On 
one  of  the  three  hills  near  Cracow  stands 
die  monument  of  Kosciusko,  120  feet 
high.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ft>unde(}  by  a  prince  named  Crocus^  about 
A.  D.  700.  It  adopted  the  Magdeburg 
law  in  1257.  From  this  time,  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
has  possessed  a  good  university,  with 
an  observatory.  Tbe  university  vras  re- 
modelled in  1817.  On  the  division  of 
Poland,  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  Austria, 
which  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
suburb  of  Casimir.  In  1809,  it  was,  to- 
gether with  all  West  Galicia,  made  a  pert 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  By  an  act  of 
die  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  Cracow, 
with  a  tenitoiT  of  487  square  miles  and 
108,000  inhabitants  (of  whom  7300  are 
Jews,  and  1500  Lutherans),  was  declared 
a  republic,  to  remain  perpetually  neutral, 
and  to  be  governed  acconiing  to  the  con- 
stitution of  May  3, 1815.  The  city  has  a 
militia  for  its  defence.  The  taxes  are 
considerably  reduced,  a  part  of  the  debts 
paid,  and  usefid  buildmgs  have  been 
erected.  The  three  powers,  under  whose 
protection  Cracow  is  (Austria,  Rusaa  and 
Prussia),  on  the  5th  of  Oct,  1826,  estab- 
lished a  new  course  of  study  for  the  uni- 
versity and  other  institutions  for  instruc- 
tion.   The  constitution,  signed  by  Met* 
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temich,  Rasumofisky,  and  Hardenber^, 
for  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  estab- 
lishes a  house  of  representatives,  and  a 
senate  with  a  president,  a  court  of  appeal, 
'&c.  The  legislative  body  consists  ofrep- 
resentatives  chosen  by  uie  corporations, 
togefther  with  three  deputies  of  the  senate, 
three  prelates  of  the  chapter,  three  doctors 
of  the  university,  and  six  judges.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senate, 
consisting  of  twelve  senatois,  eisht  of 
whom  are  for  life,  and  four  for  a  umited 
period.  The  president  and  eight  of  the 
'members  are  chosen  by  the  national  as- 
semblv;  the  other  four  by  the  chapter 
and  the  university.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Catholics,  but  all  sects  are  pro- 
tected. No  one  is  qualified  for  bein^  a 
senator  or  representative  without  havmg 
studied  in  one  of  the  universities  of  Po- 
laud. 

Cradle,  in  shipbuilding;  a  frame  placed 
under  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  in  order  to 
conduct  her,  smoothly  and  steadily,  into 
the  water,  when  she  is  launched ;  at  which 
time  it  supports  her  weight  whilst  she 
slides  down  the  descent  or  doping  passage 
called  the  wcajs,  which,  to  facilitate  her 
passage,  are  oaubed  with  soap  and  tal- 
low. 

Craft,  in  sea  laneuage,  signifies  all 
manner  of  nets,  lines,  hooks,  &c.,  used  in 
idling.  Hence  little  vessels,  as  ketches, 
hoys,  smacks,  &c^  of  the  kind  cbmmonlv 
used  in  the  fishing  trade,  are  called  trndll 
craft. 

Cramer,  John  Andrew,  bom  Jan.,  1723, 
at  Johstadt,  near  Annaberg,  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  his  father  was  a  poor 
clergyman,  studied  theology  at  Leipac,  in 
174^  where  he  supported  nimself  by  his 
literary  labors  and  private  instruction.  In 
connexion  with  Eoert,  Joh.  Elias  Schle- 
geL  Geertner,  Greller,  Klopstock,  Rabener 
and  other  young  men,  whose  labors  had  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  German  taste,  he  was  actively  en- 
ga^  in  editing  the  Brermachen  BeUragt, 
and  likewise  me  SamnUung  vcriniscmer 
SchriJUn  von  den  Verf casern  der  hreniiachen 
Beitrage.  In  1754,  by  the  influence  of 
Klopstock,  he  was  appointed  court  preach- 
er and  consistorial  counsellor  of  king 
Frederic  V  at  Copenhagen,  and,  in  176^ 
professor  of  theology  in  the  same  place. 
Here  he  was  much  respected  and  beloved, 
and  received  the  surname  der  Eyegode 
(the  very  good).  The  revolution,  which 
caused  the  downfall  of  count  Struensee 
and  the  queen  Caroline  Matilda,  occa- 
.sioned  also  the  disgace  of  Cramer,  and 
induced  him,  in  1771,  to  accept  of  an 


invitation  to  L&beck.  In  1774,  however, 
he  was  invited  to  Kiel  as  pro-cbancelior 
and  first  professor  of  theology ;  and,  ten 
years  after,  was  appointed  chancellor  and 
curator  of  tlie  umversity.  He  died  in 
1788,  with  the  reputation  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  poet,  a  fertile  author, 
one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators,  and  a  man 
of  a  noble  character  and  an  active  zeal 
for  the  public  good.  Besides  many  his- 
torical and  theological  works,  he  wrote 
a  poetical  translation  of  the  jp^ms,  and 
three  volumes  of  poems,  of^  which  the 
odes  and  ^mns  are  the  best 

His  son,  Charles  Frederic  Cramer  (bom 
in  1752;  died  in  1807),  was  likewise  ah 
author,  and  lived  long  in  Paris,  whither 
he  was  dravni  by  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  French  revolution.  His  jour- 
nal, which  he  kept  with  great  care,  con- 
tains muoh  information,  as  his  house  was 
the  point  of  union  of  many  disdnguished 
men,  and  he  was  concerned  in  important 
transactions. 

Cramf  (Ajofiip,  Butchl  in  architecture 
and  sculpture ;  pieces  or  iron,  bronze,  or 
other  metal,  bent  at  each  end,  by  which 
stones  in  buildings,  and  limbs,  &;c.,  of 
statues,  are  held  together.  The  ancient 
Romans  made  great  use  of  cramps  in  their 
buildings,  and  the  cupidity  of  modern 
barbarians,  like  pope  Barlierini,  has  de- 
stroyed many  a  fine  work  for  the  sake  of 
the  bronze  used  in  its  construction.  The 
'Pantheon,  with  its  fine  portico,  by  Agrippa, 
and  the  Coliseum,  have  suffered  most 
from  these  wanton  aggressions,  and  the 
baldachin  of  St  Peters,  and  some  eighty 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  are  nearly  all 
that  we  have  in  exchange  for  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  which  the  world  could 
boast 

Cranberry;  a  small  red  fruit,  |>n>- 
duced  by  a  slender,  wiry  plant  {vaccinium 
cxycoccos),  growing  in  pea^  oogs  and 
marahy  grounds  in  Russia,  Sweden,  the 
north  of  England  and  Germany,  and  in 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  small, 
somewhat  oval,  and  rolled  back  at  the 
edges,  and  the  stem  is  thread-shaped  and 
traiiling.  The  blossoms  are  smaU^  but 
beautiful,  each  consisting  of  four  distinct 
petals,  rolled  biick  to  tlie  base,  and  of  a 
deep  flesh  color.  The  American  cran- 
berry ( F.  macrocarpon\  ^wine  in  bogs 
principally,  on  sandy  sods,  and  on  hi^ 
lands,  fi«quent  fi?om  Canaaa  to  Virginia, 
is  a  larger  and  more  upright  plant  than 
the  last,  with  less  convex,  more  oblong, 
much  larger  leaves.  The  berries  ara 
larger,  of  a  brighter  red,  and  collected  in 
"great  abundance  for  making  tarts,  jelly 
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4&C  Hiey  are  also  ez|ioirtod  to  Europe 
but  ai$  not  considered  there  eqaal  to  the 
Kuffiian  cranberries.  These  miits  are 
collected,  in  America,  by  means  of  a  rake ; 
in  Germany,  by  wooden  combs.  In  £ng^ 
land,  they  are  picked  by  hand,  as  they 
grow  there  but  scantily.  They  are  pre- 
served with  sugar,  much  of  which  is 
required  to  correct  the  natural  tartness  of 
the  berries.  In  England,  they  are  pre- 
served dry  in  bottles,  corked  so  closely 
as  to  exclude  the  external  air :  some  per- 
sons, however,  fill  up  the  botdes  with 
9priug  water.  They  keep  very  long  in 
^esh  and  pure  water.  At  sea,  they  are  an 
afpreeal)le  addition  to  the  few  articles  of 
diet  which  can  be  had.  In  the  Pomariunk 
Briiagmicunif  by  Phillips  (London,  1827)| 
it  is  stated,  that,  in  1^26,  cranberries  ar- 
rived m  England  from  New  Holland, 
which  were  much  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  of  Europe  and  America. 

Ceane  {gru3,  Pal.,  &c.);  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  gndUBy  L. ; 
and,  by  the  great  Swedish  naturalist, 
comprised  in  his  extensive  genus  ardec^ 
though  properly  ranked  as  a  distinct  ge- 
nus t)y  all  subsequent  niUuralists.  The 
distinctive  characters  of  this  genus  are  w 
follows :  The  bill  is  but  little  cleft,  is  com- 
pressed, attenuated  towards  the  point,  and 
rather  obtuse  at  its  extremity ;.  the  man- 
dibles are  subequal,  with  vertical  margined 
the  upper  l>ein^  convex,  with  a  wide  fur- 
row on  each  side  at  the  base,  which  be- 
comes obliterated  before  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  bilh  The  nostrils  are  situ- 
ated in  these  furrows,  and  are  medial- 
concave,  elliptical,  pervious,  and  closed 
posteriorly  by  a  membrane.  The  tongue 
IS  fleshy,  broad  and  acute.  The  ophthal- 
mic region  and  lora  are  feathered,  though 
the  head  is  generally  bald,  rough,  and 
sometimes  crested.  The  body  is  cylin- 
drical having  long  and  stout  feet  The 
naked  space  above  the  tarsus  is  extensive, 
and  the  latter  is  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  middle  toe.  The  toes  are  of  mod- 
erate length,  covered  with  scvtdkb^  or 
small  plates,  and  submargined ;  a  rudi- 
mental  membrane  connects  the  outer  one 
at  base ;  the  inner  is  fi'ee ;  the  hind  toe  is 
shorter  tiian  a  joint  of  the  middle  one,  and 
is  articulated  with  tlie  tarsus,  elevated 
fiY)m  the  ground ;  the  nails  are  tile-shaped, 
&lculate,  and  obtuse ;  the  middle  one  has 
its  cutting  edge  entire;  the  hind  nail  is 
the  longest ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  witii 
the  first  and  fifih  primaries  subequal ;  the 
tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers. 
These  birds  are  generally  of  considerable 
fize,  and  remarkable  for  their  long  necks 
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and  BCilt*like  l?gB,  which  eminently  fit 
them  for  living  in  marshes  and  situauona 
subiect  to  inundations,  where  they  usually 
seek  their  food.  Tins,  is  principally  of 
vegetable  matter,  consisting  of  the  seeds 
of  various  pluits,  or  grains  plundered 
from  grounds  recentiy  ploughed  and  sown. 
They  also  devour  insects,  worms,  frogs, 
lizard^  reptiles,  small  fish,  and  tiie  spawn 
of  vanous  aquatic  animals.  They  ouild 
their  nests  among  bushes,  or  upon  tus- 
sucks  in  the  marshes,  constructing  them 
of  ruslies,  reeds^  &c.,  surmounted  by 
some  soft  material,  so  high  that  they 
niay  cover  the  eggs  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion. They  lay  but  two  eggs,  for  whose 
incubation  the  male  and  female  alternately 
take  their  place  on  th^  nest  During  tha 
time  that  one  is  thus  engaged,  the  other 
acts  as  a  vigilant  sentinel ;  and,  when  the 
young  are  hatched,  both  parents  unite  in 
protecting  them.  The  cranes  aimually 
migrate  to  distant  regions,  and  perfi>rm 
voyages  astonishing  for  their  great  length 
and  hazardous  character.  They  are  re- 
markable for  making  numerous  circle^ 
and  evolutions  in  the  air,  when  setting 
out  on  their  journeys,  and  generally  form 
an  isosceles  triangle,  led  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  their  number,  whose  trumpet- 
like voice  is  heard  as  if  directing  their 
advance,  when  the  flock  is  far  above  the 
clouds,  and  entirely  out  of  sidbt  To  this 
call-note  of  the  leader  the  flock  frequentiy 
respond  by  a  united  clangor,  which,  heard 
at  such  a  distance,  does  not  produce  aa 
unpleasing  effect  From  the  sagacity 
with  which  these  birds  vaiy  their  flighty 
according  to  the  states  of  the  atmosphere^ 
they  have,  firom  the  earliest  ages,  been 
regarded  as  indicators  of  events ;  and  their 
manoeuvres  were  attentively  vratched  by 
the  augurs  and  aruspices — a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  their  general  harm- 
lessness  and  apparent  gravity  of  demeanor, 
led  to  their  being  held  in  a  sort  of  vene- 
ration, even  by  some  civilized  nations. 
When  obliged  to  take  win^  fiiom  the 
ground,  cranes  rise  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, striking  quickly  with  their  wiiitfs, 
and  trailing  their  feet  alon^  and  near  the 
ground,  until  they  have  gamed  a  sufiident 
elevation  to  commence  wheelinff  in  cir- 
cles, which  grow  wider  and  wiaer,  until 
they  have  scMired  to  the  highest  rej^ions  of 
tlie  an*.  When  their  fli^t  is  hi^h  and 
silent,  it  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
continued  fine  weather ;  they  fly  low  and 
are  noisy  in  cloudy,  wet  or  stormy  weathec 
Against  approachuiff  storms,  the  cranes, 
like  various  other  Duids  of  lofty  flight, 
readily  guard*  by  ascending  above  H^ 
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level  of  the  clouds,  and  the  atmospheric 
currents  which  bear  them ;  and  tliis  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  gust  is  not  lost 
Bight  of  by  Virgil : — 

-Nunquam  impradentibus  imber 


Obiliit :  aut  ilium  suiigeDtem  vcJlibos  imis 
Aaise  fiigdre  gnies }  aut  bocula/'  ^c. 

When  a  flock  of  cranes  is  engaged  in 
feeding,  or  while  it  is  at  rest,  when  the 
birds  sleep  standing  on  one  foot,  with  the 
head  under  the  wing,  one  of  the  number 
acts  as  sentinel,  and  keeps  a  vigilant 
watch,  alarming  the  whole  if  any  enemy 
approach  or  the  slightest  danger  threatem 
Two  species  of  this  genus  are  known  to 
inhabit  the  U.  State8-~the  whooping  crane 
( G.  Americcma)  and  the  brown  or  sand- 
hill crane  (O,  Canadenns,  Bonap.)  The 
first  named  derive  their  trivial  appellation 
from  their  loud,  clear,  piercing  cry,  which 
may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles. 
If  wounded,  they  attack  the  sportsman  or 
his  dog  viith  great  spirit,  and  are  said  to 
have  occasionallv  driven  their  long,  point- 
ed bill  tlirough  the  hand  of  a  man.  Wil- 
son states  that,  during  vrinter,  they  are 
fiiequently  seen  in  the  low  grounds  and 
rice  plantations  of  the  Soudiem  States, 
seeking  for  grain  and  insects.  He  met 
with  a  number  of  them,  on  the  10th  of 
Februaj7,nearWaccamau  river,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  saw  another  flock  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  about  the  20th  of  March. 
They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant,  and,  con- 
sequently, shot  with  difliculty.  They 
sometimes  rise  spirally  in  the  air  to  a  vast 
height,  their  mingled  screams  resembling 
the  fiill  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  even 
when  they  are  almost  out  of  sight  They 
are  distinguished  from  other  cranes  by 
the  comparative  baldness  of  tlieir  heads, 
and  by  tne  broad  flag  of  plumage  project- 
ing over  the  tail.  Their  general  color  is 
pure  white.  The  brown  or  sandhill  crane 
IS  of  an  ash  color,  generally,  with  shades  or 
clouds  of  pale-brown  and  sky-blue :  brown 
prevails  upon  the  shoulders  and  back, 
it  is  a  very  stately  bird,  being  above  six 
feet  long,  from  the  toes  to  the  point  of 
the  beak,  when  extended,  and  its  vrings 
measure  eight  or  nine  feet  from  tip  to  tip^ 
When  standing  erect,  the  sandhill  crane  is 
full  five  feet  high ;  the  tail  is  quite  short, 
but  the  feathers  pendent  on  each  side  of 
the  rump  are  very  long,  of  a  delicate 
silky  sofmess,  and  sharp-pointed.  The 
«rown  of  the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and 
of  a  reddish  rose  color,  but  thinlv  barbed 
with  short,  stifi;  black  hair.  When  the 
wings  are  moved  in  flight,  their  strokes 
are  slow,  moderate  and  reguku*,  and,  even 


when  at  a  considerable  distance  above  ui^ 
we  plainly  hear  the  quill-feathers,  as  their 
shans  and  webs  rub  upon  one  another, 
creaking  like  the  joints  of  a  vessel  in  a 
tempestuous  sea  (Bartram).  The  sand* 
hill  crane  is  common,  and  breeds  in  the 
savannas  of  Florida.  It  is  also  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  American  states  and 
territories.  It  is  most  rare  in  the  middle 
portions  of  the  Union. 
Craniolocft.  (See  Phrenology.) 
Craitk  ;  an  iron  axis  vWth  the  end  bent 
like  an  elbow,  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
a  piston,  the  saw  in  a  savrmill,  &C.,  caus- 
ing it  to  rise  and  fall  at  eveiy  turn ;  also  for 
mming  a  grindstone,  &c.  The  common 
crank  aflbrds  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  useful  methods  for  changing  circu- 
lar into  alternate  motion,  and  vice  versa. 
Double  and  triple  cranks  are  likewise  of 
the  greatest  nse  for  transmitting  circular 
motion  to  a  distance.  In  feet,  cranks 
belong  to  those  few  simple  elements  on  ^ 
which  the  most  complicated  machines' 
rest,  and  which,  like  the  lever,  are  con- 
stantly employed. 

CuANBfER,  Thomas,  famous  in  the  Eng- 
lish reformation,  durintr  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIH,  was  bom  in  14^.  He  entered  as  a 
student  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1503,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  obuuned 
a  fellowship,  and,  in  15S3,  was  chosen 
reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his  col- 
lege, and  examiner  of  candidates  for  de^ 
grees  in  divinity.  In  the  course  of  con- 
verBation  on  the  then  meditated  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII  from  his  first  wife,  Cadia- 
rine  of  Arragon,  Cranmer  remarked  that 
the  question  of  its  propriety  might  be 
better  decided  by  consurtinf^  learned  di- 
vines and  members  of  the  universities  than 
by  an  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  opinion 
thus  delivered  having  oeen  reported  to  the 
king  by  doctor  Fox,  his  majesty  was  high- 
ly delighted  with  it,  exclaiming,  at  the 
prospect  it  aflbrded  him  of  being  able  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  gratification 

of  his  pasmons,  "By  ,  the  roan  has 

got  the  sow  by  the  right  ear !"  Cranmer 
was  sent  for  to  court,  made  a  king^  chap- 
lain, and  commanded  to  vmte  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  In  1530, 
he  was  sent  abroad,  with  others,  to  collect 
the  opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists 
of  France,  Ital^  and  Germany,  on  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  At  Rome, 
he  presented  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Germany,  where 
he  obtained  for  his  opinions  the  sanction 
of  a  great  number  of  German  divines  and 
civilians,  and  formed  such  intimate  con- 
nexions with  the  rising  party  of  the  ProK 
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eitants^  as  proboblY  infiuenced  greatly  his 
future  conduct  He  also  contracted  mar- 
riage, though  in  holy  ordeis,  with  the 
niece  of  doctor  Oaiander,  a  famous  Protes- 
tant divine.  Cranmer  was  employed  by 
the  king  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  the  Netheriands; 
after  which  he  was  ordered  home,  to  take 
possession  of  the  metropohtan  see  of  Can- 
terbuiy.  He  hesitated  to  accept  of  this 
dignity,  professing  to  be  scrupulous  about 
applying  to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  necessa- 
ry for  his  consecration.  This  difficulty 
was  obviated  by  a  vague  and  secret  prot- 
estation, which  can  hd  justified  onlv  on 
the  Jesuitical  principle  of  the  lawfulness 
of  mental  reservations  or  virtual  falsehoods. 
The  application  being  therefore  made  in 
the  uaial  manner  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
the  pall  and  bulls  were  sent.  Soon  after, 
he  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance,  by 

Sonouncing  sentence  of  divorce  between 
enry  and  Uatharine,  and  confirming  tlie 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  Bolejrn.  The 
pope  threatened  exconmiunication,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  was  immediately 
passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  suprema- 
cy, and  declaring  the  kinjr  chief  head  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  archbishop 
employed  all  his  mfluence  in  forwarding 
sucn  measures  as  uiiffbt  mve  permanence 
to  the  reformation.  The  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  dispersed  among 
the  people ;  die  monastic  institutions  were 
suppressed ;  the  superstitious  observances 
connected  with  them  were  abolished ;  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
'  all  ranks  in  the  principles  of  the  prevailing 
party.  In  1536,  the  casuistiy  or  Orenmer 
was  a  second  time  exerted  to  gratify  the 
base  passions  of  his  tjrrannical  sovereign. 
When  Anne  Boleyn  was  destined  to  lose 
her  reputation  and  her  life,  that  the  king 
might  take  another  consort,  it  was  deter- 
mined also  to  bastardize  her  issue ;  and  the 
archbishop  meanly  stooped  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the  plea  that  the 
queen  had  confessed  to  him  iier  having 
been  contracted  to  lord  Percy,  before  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  The  compli- 
ances of  the  primate  served  to  ensure  him 
the  gratitude  of  Henry,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  make  some  important  sacrifices 
to  royal  prejudice,  which  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  ancient  faith,  where  that  did 
not  tend  to  curb  the  king's  own  passions 
or  prerogatives.  In  1539  was  passed  an 
act  of  parliament,  called  the  Moochf  ad, 
condemning  to  death  all  who  supported 
the  right  of  marria^  of  priests,  ancl  com- 
munion of  both  mds  to  the  laity,  and 
who  opposed  transubstantiation,  auricular 


coi^Bnoii,  vo  wa  of  chasti^  and  the  aeces- 
sity  of  private  masses.  Cranmer  oppos- 
ed, as  long  as  he  dared,  this  enactment ; 
but,  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  gave  way, 
and  sent  his  own  wife  back  to  her  fiiends 
in  Germany.  He  subse^juendy  succeeded 
in  canying  some  points  in  fiivor  of  furtlier 
reformation ;  and,  in  1540,  he  published  a 
work  fi>r  popular  use,  chiefly  of  his  ovni 
composition,  entided  the  Neceasaiy  Eru- 
dition of  a  Christian  Man.  On  the  death 
of  Heniy,  in  1546 — 7y  the  archbishop  was 
left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
member  of  the  regency  appointed  to  gov- 
ern the  kinsdom  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  VL  He  united  his  interest  vrith 
that  of  the  eaii  of  Hereford,  afterwards 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  proceeded  to  mod- 
el the  church  of  England  according  to  the 
notions  of  Zuinglius,  rather  than  those  of 
Luther.  Sy  his  instnimentalitv,  the  litur- 
gy, was  diuwn  up  and  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  articles  of  reUgion 
were  compiled,  the  validity  of  which  vraa 
enfi)rced  by  royal  authority,  and  for  which 
infiillibilitY  was  claimed.  Under  Cran- 
mer's  ecclesiastical  government,  Joan  Bo- 
cher  and  George  van  Paris  were  burnt  as 
heretics ;  and  the  fate  of  the  former  is 
rendered  pecuharly  strikinjBf  by  the  fact 
that  the  pninate,  by  his  spiritual  authority 
and  pressing  importunity,  constrained  the 
young  king  to  sijp  the  death  warrant  for 
the  auto-m-fi  of  the  unhappv  criminal, 
wliich  he  would  not  do  till  he  had  disbur- 
dened his  ovni  conscience,  by  teUing  the 
archbishop  that,  if  the  deed  were  sinml,  he 
should  answer  for  it  to  God.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  princess  Mary  fipom  the  crown, 
by  the  will  of  her  brother,  was  a  measure 
in  which  Cranmer  joined  the  partisans  of 
lady  Jane  Grey,  apparendy  in  opposition 
to  his  own  judgment  With  others  who 
had  been  most  active  in  her  elevation,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  That  princess  had  personal 
obligations  to  Cranmer,  who  is  said  to 
have  preserved  her  firom  the  anger  of  her 
fatiier,  which  menaced  her  with  destruc«> 
tion,  for  her  pertinacious  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  faith ;  but  she  could  not  forget  or 
forgive  the  dis^ace  of  her  mother  and 
herself,  in  efTectmg  which,  the  archbishop 
had  been  so  important  an  agent ;  he  was 
therefore  destined  to  become  the  victim 
of  popish  ascendency.  He  was  tried  be- 
fore commissioners  sent  from  Rome,  on 
the  charges  of  blasphemv,  penury,  incon- 
tinence and  heresy,  and  cited  to  appear 
vrithin  80  days  at  Rome,  to  deliver,  in 
person,  his  vindication  to  the  pope.  To 
comply  with  cliis  mandate  was  impossible^ 
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as  he  was  detained  in  prison;  neveithelesB 
he  was  declared  contumacious  for  not 
making  his  appearance,  and  sentenced  to 
be  deenuled  and  deprived  of  office.  After 
this,  Mattering  promises  were  made,  wiuch 
induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his 
alleged  errors,  and  become,  in  fiict,  a 
Catholic  convert  The  triumph  of  his 
enemies  vras  now  complete,  and  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  sacrifice  of  their 
abused  and  degraded  victim.  Oxford 
was  the  scene  of  has  execution ;  but,  to 
make  the  tragedy  more  impressive,  he 
was  pkced  on  a  scaffold  m  St  Mary's 
church,  the  day  he  was  to  su^r,  there  to 
listen  to  a  declaration  of  his  faults  and 
heresies,  his  extorted  penitence,  and  the 
necessity  of  his  expiating,  by  his  death, 
errors  which  Heaven  alone  could  pardon, 
but  which  were  of  an  enormity  too  por- 
tentous to  be  passed  over  by  an  eaithly 
tribimaL  Those  vdio  planned  this  pro- 
ceeding accomplished  out  half  their  ob- 
ject Instead  of  confessing  the  justness 
of  his  sentence,  and  submitting  to  it  in 
silence,  or  imploring  mercy,  he  cahnly 
acknowledged  that  the  fear  of  death  had 
made  him  oelie  his  conscience ;  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  afibrd  him  con- 
solation but  the  prospect  of  extenuating 
hiH  guilt  by  encountering,  as  a  Protestant 
penitent,  with  firmness  and  resignation, 
the  fiery  toiments  which  avmted  him. 
He  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  stake, 


where  he  behaved  with  die  resolution  of 
a  maityr,  keeping  his  right  hand,  with 
which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  ex- 
tended in  the  flames,  that  it  might  be  con- 
sumed before  the  rest  of  his  bo<fy,  exclaim- 
ing, fit>m  time  to  time,  "That  unwordiy 
hand !"  He  was  executed  March  21, 
1555—^  The  ftte  of  Cranmer  has  shed 
a  fklse  lustre  over  his  character,  and  pro- 
cured him  die  reputation  of  a  Protestant 
martyr,  while  he  was,  in  reality,  the  vic- 
tim of  par^  malice  and  personid  revenge. 
Successively  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a 
Zuinglian,  a  defender  of  transubstantiation, 
and  dien  a  persecutor  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  doctrine,  the  soundness,  if  not 
the  sincerity  of  his  fidth,  may  fiiiriy  be 
questioned.  Even  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, as  a  reformer,  is  rendered  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  die  fact  of  his  having  ob- 
tained, on  very  advantageous  terms,  nu- 
merous grants  of  estates  which  had  be- 
longed to  suppressed  monasteries.  His 
private  character,  however,  was  anuidile ; 
and,  whatever  may  have  been  his  princi- 
ples, nu  doubts  can  exist  as  to  the  eminence 
of  his  talents.  His  continued  fiivor  widi 
the  capricious  Henry  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  his  mentul  superiority.  He  steadily  pur- 
sued his  grand  object,  the  independence 
of  the  English  church,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  contributed  fkr  beyond 
any  other  individual 


JSTcie  to  the  ArHdt  Colombia,  th  Hm  Vokuni. 

.  According  to  our  promise  in  that  article,  we  ^ye  here  the  principal  facts  which 
have  occurred  in  Colombia  since  the  article  went  to  press,  though  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  establishment  of  tranqiiiUity  in  that  country,  m  the  mouth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1830,  Venezuela  declared  herself  independent  of  Colombia,  at  the  instigation  of 
general  Paez.  Some  accounts  say  he  compelled  the  Venezuelians  to  take  this  step, 
ftolivar,  about  the  same  time,  solemnly  declared,  at  Bogota,  every  imputation  against 
him  as  aiming  at  a  crown  to  be  false.  A  convention  is  now  assemblea  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  new  constitution  for  Colombia.  The  character  of  the  projected  con- 
stitution, according  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  received,  is  quite  liberal  Whether 
it  is  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,  is  another  consideration.  Bolivar  is  said  to  he 
sinknig  m  popularity.  He  retired  in  February  temporarily  finom  the  government,  on 
account  of  HI  health.  It  is  reported  that  Paez  is  usmg  forcible  means  to  compel  the 
Venezuellaiis  to  remain  separate  finom  Colombia,  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  unite 
uikler  a  federal  government 
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